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PREFACE. 


The  rise  of  the  Dutch  Republic  must  ever  be  regarded  as  one  of  the 
leading  events  of  modem  times.  Without  the  birth  of  this  great 
commonwealth,  the  various  historical  phenomena  of  the  sixteenth 
and  following  centuries  must  have  either  not  existed,  or  have  pre- 
sented themselves  under  essential  modifications.  Itself  an  organised 
protest  against  ecclesiastical  tyranny  and  universal  empire,  the  Re- 
public guarded  with  sagacity,  at  many  critical  periods  in  the  world's 
history,  that  balance  of  power  which,  among  civilised  states,  ought 
always  to  be  identical  with  the  scales  of  Divine  justice.  The  splendid 
empire  of  Charles  the  Fifth  was  erected  upon  the  grave  of  liberty. 
It  is  a  consolation  to  watch  afterwards  the  gradual  but  triumphant 
resurrection  of  its  spirit.  From  the  handbreadth  of  territory  called 
the  province  of  Holland  rises  a  power  which  wages  eighty  years'  war- 
fare with  the  most  potent  empire  upon,  earth,  and  which,  during  the 
progress  of  the  stru^Ic,  becoming  itself  a  mighty  state,  and  binding 
about  its  own  slender  form  a  zone  of  the  richest  possessions  of  earth 
from  pole  to  tropic,  finally  dictates  its  decrees  to  the  empire  of 
Charles. 

So  much  is  each  individual  state  but  a  member  of  one  great  inter- 
national commonwealth,  and  so  close  is  the  relationship  between  the 
whole  human  family,  that  it  is  impossible  for  a  nation,  even  while 
struggling  for  itself,  not  to  acquire  something  for  all  mankind.  The 
maintenance  of  the  right  by  the  little  provinces  of  Holland  and 
Zealand  in  the  sixteenth,  by  Holland  and  England  united  in  the 
seventeenth,  and  by  the  United  States  of  America  in  the  eighteenth 
centuries,  forms  but  a  single  chapter  in  the  great  volume  of  human 
fate ;  for  the  so-calted  revolutions  of  Holland,  England,  and  America 
are  all  links  of  one  chain. 

To  the  Dutch  Republic,  even  more  than  to  Florence  at  an  earlier 
day,  is  the  world  indebted  for  practical  instruction  in  that  great 
science  of  political  equilibrium,  which  must  always  become  more  and 
more  important  as  the  various  states  of  the  civilised  world  ate  pressed 
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more  closely  together,  and  as  the  struggle  for  pre-eminence  becomes 
more  feverish.  Courage  and  skill  in  political  and  military  combina- 
tions enabled  William  the  Silent  to  overcome  the  most  powerful  and 
unscrupulous  monarch  of  his  age.  The  same  hereditary  audacity 
and  fertility  of  genius  placed  the  destiny  of  Europe  in  the  hands  of 
William's  great-grandson,  and  enabled  him  to  mould  into  an  im- 
pregnable barrier  the  various  elements  of  opposition  to  the  over- 
shadowing monarchy  of  Louis  XIV.  As  the  schemes  of  the  Inquisi- 
tion and  the  unparalleled  tyranny  of  Philip,  in  one  century,  led  to  the 
establishment  of  the  Republic  of  the  United  Provinces,  so,  in  the 
next,  the  revocation  of  the  Nantes  Edict  and  the  invasion  of  Holland 
were  avenged  by  the  elevation  of  the  Dutch  stadholder  upon  the 
throne  of  the  stipendiary  Stuarts. 

To  all  who  speak  the  English  language,  the  history  of  the  great 
agony  through  which  the  Republic  of  Holland  was  ushered  into  life 
must  have  peculiar  interest,  for  it  is  a  portion  of  the  records  of 
the  Anglo-Saxon  race — essentially  the  same,  whether  in  Friesland, 
England,  or  Massachusetts. 

A  great  naval  and  commercial  commpnwealth,  occupying  a  small 
portion  of  Europe,  but  conquering  a  wide  empire  by  the  private 
enterprise  of  trading  companies,  girdling  the  world  with  its  innumer- 
able dependencies  in  Asia,  America,  Africa,  Australia — exercising 
sovereignty  in  Brazil,  Guiana,  the  West  Indies,  New  York,  at  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope,  in  Hindostan,  Ceylon,  Java,  Sumatra,  New  Holland — 
must  always  be  looked  upon  with  interest  by  Englishmen,  as  in  a  great 
measure  the  precursor  in  their  own  scheme  of  empire.  For  America 
the  spectacle  is  one  of  still  deeper  import  The  Dutch  Republic 
originated  in  the  opposition  of  the  rational  elements  of  human  nature 
to  sacerdotal  dogmatism  and  persecution — in  the  courageous  resist- 
ance of  historical  and  chartered  liberty  to  foreign  despotism.  "  To 
maintain,"  not  to  overthrow,  was  the  device  of  the  Washington  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  as  it  was  the  aim  of  our  own  hero  and  his  great 
contemporaries. 

The  great  Western  Republic,  therefore — in  whose  Anglo-Saxon 
veins  flows  much  of  that  ancient  and  kindred  blood  received  from 
the  nation  once  ruling  a  noble  portion  of  its  territory,  and  tracing 
its  own  political  existence  to  the  same  parent  spring  of  temperate 
human  liberty — must  look  with  affectionate  interest  upon  the  trials 
of  the  elder  commonwealth.  These  pages  recite  the  achievement 
of  Dutch  independence,  for  its  recognition  was  delayed  till  the 
acknowledgment  was  superfluous  and  ridiculous.  The  existence  of 
the  Ilepublic  is  properly  to  be  dated  from  the  Union  of  Utrecht  in 
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1581,  while  the  final  separation  of  territory  into  independent  and 
obedient  provinces,  into  the  commonwealth  of  the  United  States  and 
the  Belgian  provinces  of  Spain,  was  in  reality  effected  by  William 
the  Silent,  with  whose  death,  three  years  subsequently,  the  heroic 
period  of  the  history  may  be  said  to  terminate.  At  this  point  these 
pages  close.  Another  series,  with  less  attention  to  minute  details, 
and  carrying  the  story  through  a  longer  range  of  years,  will  paint 
the  pn^ress  of  the  Republic  in  its  palmy  days,  and  narrate  the  esta- 
blishment of  its  external  system  of  dependencies  and  its  interior 
combinations  for  self-government  and  European  counterpoise.  The 
lessons  of  history  and  the  fate  of  free  states  can  never  be  sufficiently 
pondered  by  those  upon  whom  so  large  and  heavy  a  responsibility 
for  the  maintenance  of  rational  human  freedom  rests. 

I  have  only  to  add,  that  this  work  is  the  result  of  conscientious  re- 
search, and  of  an  earnest  desire  to  arrive  at  the  truth.  I  have  faith- 
fully studied  all  the  important  contemporary  chroniclers  and  later 
historians — Dutch,  Flemish,  French,  Italian,  Spanish,  or  German, 
Catholic  and  Protestant,  Monarchist  and  Republican,  have  been 
consulted  with  the  same  sincerity.  The  works  of  Bor  (whose  enor- 
mous but  indispensable  folios  form  a  complete  m^azine  of  con- 
temporary state  papers,  letters,  and  pamphlets,  blended  together  in 
mass,  and  connected  by  a  chain  of  artless  but  earnest  narrative), 
of  Meteren,  De  Thou,  Burgundius,  Heuterus,  Tassis,  VigHus,  Hoofd, 
Haraeus,  Van  der  Haer,  Grotius — of  Van  der  Vynckt,  Wagenaer, 
Van  Wyn,  De  Jonghe,  Kluit,  Van  Kamper,  Dewez,  Kappelle, 
Bakhuyzen,  Groen  van  Prinsterer — of  Ranke  and  Raumer,  have  been 
as  familiar  to  me  as  those  of  Mendoza,  Carnero,  Cabrera,  Herrera, 
Ulloa,  Bentivoglio,  Perez,  Strada.  The  manuscript  relations  of  those 
Argus-eyed  Venetian  envoys  who  surprised  so  many  courts  and 
cabinets  in  their  most  unguarded  moments,  and  daguerreotyped  their 
character  and  policy  for  the  instruction  of  the  crafty  Republic,  and 
whose  reports  remain  such  an  inestimable  source  for  the  secret 
history  of  the  siifteenth  century,  have  been  carefully  examined — 
especially  the  narratives  of  the  caustic  and  accomplished  Badovaro, 
of  Suriano,  and  Michele.  It  is  unnecessary  to  add  that  all  the  publica- 
tions of  M,  Gachard-^particularly  the  invaluable  correspondence  of 
Philip  II.  and  of  William  the  Silent,  as  well  as  the  "  Archives  et 
Correspondance  "  of  the  Orange  Nassau  family,  edited  by  the  learned 
and  distinguished  Groen  van  Prinsterer,  have  been  my  constant 
guides  through  the  labyrinth  of  Spanish  and  Netherland  politics. 
The  large  and  most  interesting  series  of  pamphlets  known  as  "  The 
Duncan  Collection"  in  the  Royal  Library  at  the  Hague  has  also 
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afforded  a  great  variety  of  details  by  which  I  have  endeavoured  to 
give  colour  and  interest  to  the  narrative.  Besides  these,  and  many 
other  printed  works,  I  have  also  had  the  advantage  of  perusing  many 
manuscript  histories,  among  which  may  be  particularly  mentioned 
the  works  of  Fontus  Payen,  of  Renom  de  France,  and  of  Pasquier  de 
la  Barre ;  while  the  vast  collection  of  unpublished  documents  in  the 
Royal  Archives  of  the  Hague,  of  Brussels,  and  of  Dresden,  has  fur- 
nished me  with  much  new  matter  of  great  importance.  I  venture  to 
hope  that  many  years  of  labour,  a  portion  of  them  in  the  archives 
of  those  countries  whose  history  forms  the  object  of  ray  study,  will 
not  have  been  entirely  in  vain ;  and  that  the  lovers  of  human  pro- 
gress, the  believers  in  the  capacity  of  nations  for  self-government 
and  self-improvement,  and  the  admirers  of  disinterested  human 
genius  and  virtue,  may  find  encouragement  for  their  views  in  the 
detailed  history  of  an  heroic  people  in  its  most  eventful  period,  and 
in  the  life  and  death  of  the  great  man  whose  name  and  fame  are 
identical  with  those  of  his  country. 

No  apology  is  offered  for  this  somewhat  personal  statement. 
When  an  unknown  writer  asks  the  attention  of  the  public  upon  an 
important  theme,  he  is  not  only  authorised,  but  required,  to  show 
that  by  industry  and  earnestness  he  has  entitled  himself  to  a  hear- 
ing. The  author,  too,  keenly  feels  that  he  has  no  further  claims  than 
these,  and  he  therefore  most  diffidently  a^s  for  his  work  the  indul- 
gence of  his  readers. 

I  would  take  this  opportunity  of  expressing  my  gratitude  to  Dr. 
Klemm,  Hofrath  and  Chief  Librarian  at  Dresden,  and  to  Mr.  Von 
Weber,  Ministerial-rath  and  Head  of  the  Royal  Archives  of  Saxony 
for  the  courtesy  and  kindness  extended  to  me  so  uniformly  during 
the  course  of  my  researches  in  that  city.  I  would  also  speak  a  word 
of  sincere  thanks  to  Mr.  Campbell,  Assistant- Librarian  at  the  Hague, 
for  his  numerous  acts  of  friendship  during  the  absence  of  his  chief, 
M.  Holtrop.  To  that  most  distinguished  critic  and  historian,  M.  Bak- 
huyzcn  van  den  Brinck,  Chief  Archivist  of  the  Netherlands,  I  am 
under  deep  obligations  for  advice,  instruction,  and  constant  kindness 
during  my  residence  at  the  Hague;  and  I  would  also  signify  my 
sense  of  the  courtesy  of  Mr.  Charter- Master  de  Schwane,  and  of  the 
accuracy  with  which  copies  of  MSS.  in  the  archives  were  prepared  for 
me  by  his  care.  Finally,  I  would  allude  in  the  strongest  language  of 
gratitude  and  respect  to  M.  Gachard,  Archivist-General  of  Belgium, 
for  his  unweared  courtesy  and  manifold  acts  of  kindness  to  me 
during  my  studies  in  the  Royal  Archives  of  Brussels. 
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RISE    OF   THE   DUTCH    REPUBLIC, 


HISTORICAL  INTRODUCTION. 


The  north-westem  comer  of  the  vast  plain  which  extends  from  the  German 
Ocean  to  the  Ural  Mountains,  is  occupied  by  the  countries  called  the  Nether- 
lands. This  small  triangle,  enclosed  between  France,  Germany,  and  the  sea, 
is  divided  by  the  mpdem  kingdoms  of  Belgium  and  Holland  into  two  nearly 
equal  portions.  Our  earliest  information  concerning  this  territory  is  derived 
from  die  RoDoans.  The  wars  waged  by  that  nation  with  the  northern  bar- 
barians have  rescued  the  damp  island  of  Batavia,  with  its  neighbouring 
morasses,  from  the  obscurity  in  which  they  might  have  remained  for  ages, 
before  anything  concerning  land  or  people  would  have  been  made  known  by 
the  native  inhabitants.  Julius  Ceesar  has  saved  from  oblivion  the  heroic 
savages  who  fought  against  his  legions  in  defence  of  their  dismal  homes  with 
ferocious  but  unfortunate  patriotism ;  and  the  great  poet  of  England,  learn- 
ing from  the  conqueror's  Commentaries  the  name  of  the  boldest  tribe,  has 
kept  the  Nerrii,  after  almost  twenty  centuries,  still  fresh  and  familiar  in  our  ears. 

Tacitus,  too,  has  described  with  singular  minuteness  the  struggle  between 
the  people  of  these  regions  and  the  power  of  Rome,  overwhelming,  although 
tottering  to  its  fall ;  and  has,  moreover,  devoted  several  chapters  of  his  work 
upon  Germany  to  a  description  of  the  most  remarkable  Teutonic  tribes  of  the 
Netherlands. 

Geographically  and  ethnographically,  the  Low  Countries  belong  both  to 
Gaol  and  to  Germany.  It  is  even  doubtful  to  which  of  the  two  the  Batavian 
island,  which  is  the  core  of  the  whole  country,  was  reckoned  by  the  Romans. 
It  is,  however,  most  probable  that  all  the  land,  with  the  exception  of  Fries- 
land,  was  considered  a  part  of  GauL 

Three  great  rivers — the  Rhine,  the  Meuse,  and  the  Scheld — had  deposited 
their  slime  for  ages  among  the  dunes  and  sandbanks  heaved  up  by  the  ocean 
around  their  mouths.  A  delta  was  thus  formed,  habitable  at  last  for  man. 
It  was  by  nature  a  wide  morass,  in  which  oozy  islands  and  savage  forests  were 
interspersed  among  lagoons  and  shallows ;  a  district  lying  partly  below  the 
level  of  the  ocean  at  its  higher  tides,  subject  to  constant  overflow  from  the 
rivers,  and  to  frequent  and  terrible  inundations  by  the  sea. 

The  Rhine,  leaving  at  last  the  regions  where  its  storied  lapse,  through  so 
many  ages,  has  been  consecrated  alike  by  nature  and  art — by  poetry  and 
eventful  truth — flows  reluctantly  through  the  basalt  portal  of  the  Seven  Moun- 
tains into  the  open  fields  which  extend  to  the  German  Sea,  Ailer  entering 
this  vast  meadow,  the  stream  divides  itself  into  two  branches,  becoming  thus 
the  two-homed  Rhine  of  Virgil,  and  holds  in  these  two  arms  the  island  of 
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The  Meuse,  taking  its  rise  in  the  Vosges,  pours  itself  through  the  Ardennes 
wood,  pierces  the  rocky  ndges  upon  the  south-eastern  frontier  of  the  Low 
Countries,  receives  the  Sambre  in  the  midst  of  that  picturesque  anthracite 
basin  where  now  stands  the  city  of  Namur,  and  then  moves  toward  the 
north,  through  nearly  the  whole  length  of  the  country,  till  it  mingles  its  waters 
with  the  Rhine. 

The  Scheld,  almost  exclusively  a  Belgian  river,  after  leaving  its  fountains 
in  Picaidy,  flows  through  the  present  provinces  of.Flanders  and  HainaOlt. 
In  Csesar's  time  it  was  suffocated  before  reaching  the  sea  in  quicksands  and 
chiclcets,  which  long  afforded  protection  to  the  savage  inhabitants  against  the 
Koman  arms,  and  which  the  slow  process  of  nature  and  the  untiring  industry 
of  man  have  since  converted  into  the  archipelago  of  Zealand  and  South  Hol- 
land.    These  islands  were  unknown  to  the  Romans, 

Such  were  the  rivers  which,  with  their  numerous  tributaries,  coursed  through 
the  spongy  land.  Their  frequent  overflow,  when  forced  back  upon  their  cur- 
rents by  the  stormy  sea,  rendered  the  country  almost  uninhabitable.  Here, 
within  a  half-submerged  territory,  a  race  of  wretched  ichthyophagi  dwelt  upon 
terpen,  or  mounds,  which  they  had  raised,  like  beavers,  above  the  almost  Suid 
soil.  Here,  at  a  later  day,  the  same  race  chained  the  tyrant  Ocean  and  his 
mighty  streams  into  subserviency,  forcing  them  to  fertilise,  to  render  com- 
modious, to  cover  with  a  bene&cent  network  of  veins  and  arteries,  and  to 
bind  by  watery  highways  with  the  furthest  ends  of  the  world,  a  country  disin- 
herited by  nature  of  its  rights.  A  region,  outcast  of  ocean  and  eanh,  wrested 
at  last  from  both  domains  theii  richest  treasures.  A  race,  engaged  for  gene- 
rations in  stubborn  conflict  with  the  angry  elements,  was  unconsciously  edu- 
cating itself  for  its  great  struggle  with  the  still  more  savage  despotism  of  man. 

The  whole  territory  of  the  Netherlands  was  girt  with  forests.  An  extensive 
belt  of  woodland  skirted  the  sea-coast,  reaching  beyond  the  mouths  of  the 
Rhine.  Along  the  outer  edge  of  this  barrier,  the  dunes  cast  up  by  the  sea 
were  prevented  by  the  close  tangle  of  thickets  from  drifting  further  inward, 
and  thus  formed  a  breastwork  which  time  and  art  were  to  strengthen.  The 
groves  of  Haarlem  and  the  Hague  are  relics  of  this  ancient  forest  The 
Badahucnna  Wood,  horrid  with  Druidic  sacrifices,  extended  across  the  eastern 
line  of  the  vanished  lake  of  Flevo.  The  vast  Hercynian  forest,  nine  days' 
journey  in  breadth,  closed  in  the  country  on  the  German  side,  stretching  from 
the  banks  of  the  Rhine  to  the  remote  regions  of  the  Dacians,  in  such  vague 
immensity  (says  the  conqueror  of  the  whole  country),  that  no  German,  after 
travelling  sixty  days,  had  ever  reached,  or  even  heard  of,  its  commencement. 
On  the  south,  the  famous  groves  of  Ardennes,  haunted  by  faun  and  satyr, 
embowered  the  country,  and  separated  it  from  Celtic  Gaul. 

Thus  inundated  by  mighty  rivers,  quaking  beneath  the  level  of  the  ocean, 
belted  about  by  hirsute  forests,  this  low  land,  nether  land,  hollow  land,  or  , 
Holland,  seemed  hardly  deserving  the  aims  of  the  all -accomplished  Roman. 
Yet  foreign  tyranny,  from  the  earliest  ages,  has  coveted  this  meagre  territory 
as  lustfully  as  it  has  sought  to  wrest  from  their  native  possessors  those  lands 
with  the  fatal  gift  of  beauty  for  their  dower  j  while  the  genius  of  liberty  has 
inspired  as  noble  a  resistance  to  oppression  here  as  it  ever  aroused  in  Grecian 
or  Italian  breasts. 

XL 

It  can  never  be  satisfactorily  ascertained  who  were  the  aboriginal  inhabi- 
tants. The  record  does  not  reach  beyond  Cssar's  epoch,  and  he  found  the 
territory  on  the  left  of  the  Rhine  mainly  tenanted  by  tribes  of  the  Celtic 
family.     That  lai^e  division  of  the  Indo-European  group  which  had  ;dje«dy 
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overspread  many  portions  of  Asia  Mioor,  Greece,  Germany,  the  British  Islands, 
France,  and  Spain,  had  been  long  settled  in  Belgic  Gaul,  and  constituted  the 
bulk  of  its  population.  Checked  in  its  westward  movement  by  the  Atlantic, 
its  current  began  to  flow  backwards  towards  its  fountains,  so  that  the  Gallic  por- 
tion of  the  Netherland  population  was  derived  from  the  original  race  in  its  earlier 
wanderings,  and  from  the  later  and  refluent  tide  coming  out  of  Celtic  Gaul. 
The  modem  appellation  of  the  Walloons  points  to  the  affinity  of  their  ancestors 
with  the  Gallic,  Welsh,  and  Gaelic  family.  The  Belgae  were  in  many  respects 
a  superior  race  to  most  of  their  blood-allies.  They  were,  according  to  Csesar's 
testimony,  the  bravest  of  all  the  Celts.  This  may  be  in  part  attributed  to  the 
jjresence  of  several  German  tribes,  who,  at  this  period,  had  already  forced 
their  way  across  the  Rhine,  mingled  their  qualities  with  the  Belgic  material, 
and  lent  an  additional  mettle  to  the  Celtic  blood.  The  heart  of  the  country 
was  thus  inhabited  by  a  Gallic  race,  but  the  frontiers  had  been  taken  posses- 
sion of  by  Teutonic  tribes. 

When  the  Cimbri  and  theii  associates,  about  a  century  before  our  era,  made 
their  memorable  onslaught  upon  Kome,  the  early  inhabitants  of  the  Rhine 
island  of  Batavia,  who  were  probably  Celts,  joined  in  the  expedition.  A  recent 
and  tremendous  inundation  had  swept  away  their  miserable  homes,  and  even 
the  trees  of  the  forest,  and  had  thus  rendered  them  still  more  dissatisfied  with 
their  gloomy  abodes.  The  island  was  deserted  of  its  population.  At  about 
the  same  period  a  civil  dissensioo  among  the  Chatii — a  powerful  German  race 
within  the  Hercynian  forest — resulted  in  the  expatriation  of  a  portion  of  the 
people.  The  exiles  sought  a  new  home  in  the  empty  Rhine  Island,  called 
it  "  Bet-auw,"  or  "  good-meadow,"  and  were  themselves  called,  thenceforward, 
Batavia,  or  Batavians. 

These  Batavians,  according  to  Tacitus,  were  the  bravest  of  all  the  Germans. 
The  Chatti,  of  whom  they  formed  a  portion,  were  a  pre-eminently  warlike 
race.  "  Others  go  to  battle,"  says  the  historian,  "  these  go  to  war."  Their 
bodies  were  more  hardy,  their  minds  more  vigorous,  than  those  of  other  tribes. 
Their  young  men  cut  neither  hair  nor  beard  till  they  had  slain  an  enemy.  On 
the  field  of  battle,  in  the  midst  of  carnage  and  plunder,  they,  for  the  first  time, 
bared  their  faces.  The  cowardly  and  sluggish  only  remained  unshorn.  They 
wore  an  iron  ring,  too,  or  shackle,  upon  their  necks  until  they  had  performed 
the  same  achievement,  a  symbol  which  they  then  threw  away  as  the  emblem 
of  sloth.  The  Batavians  were  ever  spoken  of  by  the  Romans  with  entire 
respect  They  conquered  the  Belgians,  they  forced  the  free  Frisians  to  pay 
tribute,  but  they  called  the  Batavians  their  friends.  The  tax-gatherer  never 
invaded  their  island.  Honourable  alliance  united  them  with  the  Romans. 
It  was,  however,  the  alliance  of  the  giant  and  the  dwarf.  The  Roman  gained 
glory  and  empire,  the  Batavian  gained  nothing  but  the  hardest  blows.  The 
Batavian  cavalry  became  famous  throughout  the  Republic  and  the  Empire. 
They  were  the  favourite  troops  of  Cxsar,  and  with  reason,  for  it  was  their 
valour  which  turned  the  tide  of  battle  at  Fharsalia.  From  the  death  of  Julius 
down  to  the  times  of  Vespasian,  the  Batavian  legion  was  the  imperial  body- 
guard, the  Batavian  island  the  basis  of  operations  in  the  Roman  wars  with 
Gaul,  Germany,  and  BritairL 

Beyond  the  Batavians,  upon  the  north,  dwelt  the  great  Frisian  family 
occupying  the  regions  between  the  Rhine  and  Ems.  The  Zuyder  Zee  and 
the  Dollait,  both  caused  by  the  terrific  inundations  of  the  thirteenth  century, 
and  not  existing  at  this  period,  did  not  then  interpose  boundaries  between 
kindred  tribes.     All  formed  a  homogeneous  nation  of  pure  German  origin. 

Thus  the  population  of  the  country  was  partly  Celtic,  partly  German.  Of 
these  two  elements,  dissimilar  in  their  tendencies  and  always  difficult  to  blend, 
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the  Netherland  people  has  ever  been  compounded.  A  certain  iktallty  of  his- 
twy  has  perpetually  helped  to  separate  still  more  widely  these  constituents, 
instead  of  detecting  and  stimulating  the  elective  affinities  which  existed. 
Religion,  too,  upon  all  great  historical  occasions,  has  acted  as  the  most 
powerful  of  dissolvents.  Otherwise,  had  so  many  valuable  and  contraste<l 
characteristics  been  early  fused  into  a  whole,  it  would  be  difGcult  to  show  a 
race  more  richly  endowed  by  nature  for  dominion  and  progress  than  tiie 
Be Igo-Ger manic  people. 

,  Physically  the  two  races  resembled  each  other.  Both  were  of  vast  stature. 
The  gigantic  Gaul  derided  the  Roman  soldiers  as  a  band  of  pigmies.  The 
German  excited  astonishment  by  his  huge  body  and  muscular  limbs.  Both 
were  fair,  with  fierce  blue  eyes,  but  the  Celt  had  yellow  hair  floating  over  his 
shoulders,  and  tbe  German  long  locks  of  fiery  red,  which  he  even  dyed  with 
woad  to  heighten  the  &vourite  colour,  and  wore  twisted  into  a  war-knot  upon 
the  top  of  his  head.  Here  the  German's  love  of  finery  ceased.  A  simple 
tunic  ^tened  at  his  throat  with  a  thorn,  while  his  other  garments  defined  and 
gave  full  play  to  his  hmbs,  completed  his  costume.  The  Gaul,  on  the  con- 
trary, was  so  fond  of  dress  thai  the  Romans  divided  his  race  respectively  into 
long-haired,  breeched,  and  gowned  Gaul  (Gallia  comata,  braccata,  togata). 
He  was  fond  of  brilliant  and  parti-coloured  clothes,  a  taste  which  survives  in 
the  Highlander's  costume.  He  covered  his  neck  and  arms  witli  golden  chains. 
The  simple  and  ferocious  German  wore  no  decoration  save  his  iron  ring,  from 
which  his  first  homicide  relieved  him.  The  Gaul  was  irascible,  furious  in  his 
wrath,  but  less  formidable  in  a  sustained  conflict  with  a  powerful  foe.  "  All 
the  Gauls  are  of  very  high  stature,"  says  a  soldier  who  fought  under  Julian 
(Amm.  Marcel,  xv.  la.  i}.  "They  are  white,  golden -haired,  terrible  in  the 
fierceness  of  their  eyes,  greedy  of  quarrels,  bragging  and  insolent.  A  band  of 
strangers  could  not  resist  one  of  ihem  in  a  brawl,  assisted  by  his  strong,  blue- 
eyed  wife,  especially  when  she  begins,  gnashing  her  teeth,  her  neck  swollen, 
brandishing  her  vast  and  snowy  arms,  and  kicking  with  her  heels  at  the  same 
time,  to  deliver  her  fisticuffs,  like  bolts  from  the  twisted  strings  of  a  catapult 
The  voices  of  many  are  threatening  and  formidable.  They  are  quick  to  anger, 
but  quickly  appeased.  All  are  clean  in  their  persons ;  nor  among  them  is  ever 
seen  any  man  or  woman,  as  elsewhere,  squallid  in  ragged  garments.  At  all 
ages  they  are  apt  for  military  service.  The  old  man  goes  forth  to  the  fight 
with  equal  strength  of  breast,  with  limbs  as  hardened  by  cold  and  assiduous 
labour,  and  as  contemptuous  of  alt  dangers,  as  the  young.  Not  one  of  them, 
as  in  Italy  is  often  the  case,  was  ever  Icnown  to  cut  off  his  thumbs  to  avoid 
the  service  of  Mars." 

The  polity  of  each  race  differed  widely  from  that  of  the  Other,  The  govern- 
ment of  both  may  be  said  to  have  been  republican,  but  the  Gallic  tribes  were 
aristocracies,  in  which  the  influence  of  clanship  was  a  predominant  feature ; 
while  the  German  system,  although  nominally  regal,  was  in  reality  democratic. 
In  Gaul  were  two  orders,  the  nobility  and  the  priesthood,  while  the  people, 
says  Caesar,  were  all  slaves.  The  knights  or  nobles  were  all  trained  to  arms. 
Each  went  forth  to  battle,  followed  by  his  dependents,  while  a  chief  of  all 
the  clans  was  appointed  to  take  command  during  the  war.  The  prince  or 
chief  governor  was  elected  annually,  but  only  by  the  nobles.  The  people  had 
no  rights  at  all,  and  were  glad  to  assign  themselves  as  slaves  to  any  noble  who 
was  strong  enough  to  protect  them.  In  peace  the  Druids  mercised  the  main 
functions  of  government  They  decided  alt  controversies,  civil  and  criminal. 
To  rebel  against  their  decrees  was  punished  by  exclusion  from  the  sacrifices 
— a  most  terrible  excommunication,  through  which  the  criminal  was  cut  off 
front  all  intercourse  with  his  fellow-creatures. 
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With  the  Gennans  the  sovereignty  resided  in  the  great  assembly  of  tlie 
people.  There  were  slaves,  indeed,  but  in  smajl  number,  consisting  either 
of  prisoners  of  war  or  of  those  unfortunates  who  had  forfeited  their  liberty  in 
games  of  chance.  Their  chieftains,  although  called  by  the  Romans  princes 
and  kings,  were,  in  reality,  generals  chosen  by  univeisal  suffrage.  Elected  in 
the  great  assembly  to  preside  in  war,  they  were  raised  on  the  shoulders  of 
martial  freemen,  amid  wild  battle-cries  and  the  clash  of  spear  and  shield.  The 
army  consisted  entirely  of  volunteers,  and  the  soldier  was  for  life  infamous  who 
deserted  the  field  while  his  chief  remained  aUve.  The  same  great  assembly 
elected  the  village  m^strates,  and  decided  upon  all  important  matters  both 
of  peace  and  war.  At  the  full  of  the  moon  it  was  usually  convoked.  The 
nobles  and  the  popular  delegates  arrived  at  irregular  intervals ;  for  it  was  an 
inconvenience  arising  from  their  libenj',  that  two  or  three  days  were  often  lost 
in  waiting  for  the  delinquents.  All  state  affairs  were  in  the  hands  of  this 
&eice  democracy.  The  elected  chieftains  had  rather  authority  to  persuade 
than  power  to  command. 

The  Gauls  were  an  agricultural  people.  They  were  not  without  many  arts 
of  life.  They  bad  extensive  flocks  and  herds,  and  they  even  exported  salted 
provisions  as  far  as  Rome.  The  truculent  German,  Ger-mann,  Heer-man, 
War-man,  considered  carnage  the  only  useful  occupation,  and  despised 
^riculture  as  enervating  and  ignoble.  It  was  base,  in  his  opinion,  to  gain 
by  sweat  what  was  more  easily  acquired  by  biood.  The  land  was  divided 
annually  by  the  magistrates,  certain  farms  being  assigned  to  certain  families, 
who  were  forced  to  leave  them  at  the  expiration  of  the  year.  They  cultivated 
as  a  common  propeny  the  lands  allotted  by  the  magistrates,  but  it  was  easier 
to  summon  them  to  the  battle5eld  than  to  the  plough.  Thus  they  were  more 
fitted  for  the  roaming  and  conquering  life  which  Providence  was  to  assign  to 
them  for  ages,  than  if  they  had  become  more  prone  to  root  themselves  in  the 
soil.  The  Gauls  built  towns  and  villages.  The  German  built  his  solitary  hut 
where  inclination  prompted.     Close  neighbourhood  was  not  to  his  taste. 

In  their  system  of  religion  the  two  races  were  most  widely  contrasted.  The 
Gauls  were  a  priest-ridden  race.  Their  Druids  were  a  dominant  caste,  pre- 
siding even  over  civil  affairs,  while  in  religious  matters  their  authority  was 
despotic.  What  were  the  principles  of  their  wild  tiieology  will  never  be 
thoroughly  ascertained,  but  we  know  too  much  of  its  sanguinary  rites.  The 
imagination  shudders  to  penetrate  those  shaggy  forests,  ringing  with  the  death- 
shrieks  of  ten  thousand  human  victims,  and  with  the  hideous  hymns  chanted 
by  smoke-and-blood-stained  priests  to  the  savage  gods  whom  they  served. 

The  German,  in  his  simplicity,  had  raised  himself  to  a  purer  belief  than 
that  of  the  sensuous  Roman  or  the  superstitious  Gaul.  He  believed  in  a 
single,  supreme,  almighty  God,  All-Vater  or  All-Father.  This  divinity  was 
too  sublime  to  be  incarnated  or  imaged,  too  infinite  to  be  enclosed  in  temples 
built  with  hands.  Such  is  the  Roman's  testimony  to  the  lofty  conception  of 
the  Gennan.  Certain  forests  were  consecrated  to  the  unseen  God,  whom  the 
eye  of  reverent  faith  could  alone  behold.  Thither,  at  stated  times,  the  people 
repaired  to  worship.  They  entered  the  sacred  grove  with  feet  bound  together, 
in  token  of  submission.  Those  who  fell  were  forbidden  to  rise,  but  dragged 
themselves  backwards  on  the  ground.  Their  rites  were  few  and  simple. 
They  had  no  caste  of  priests,  nor  were  they,  when  lirst  known  to  the  Romans, 
accustomed  to  offer  sacrifice.  It  must  be  confessed  that,  in  a  later  age,  a 
single  victim,  a  criminal  or  a  prisoner,  was  occasionally  immolated.  The 
purity  of  their  religion  was  soon  stained  by  their  Celtic  neighbourhood.  In 
the  course  of  the  Roman  dominion  it  became  contaminated,  and  at  last  pro- 
foundly depraved.     The  fantastic  intermixture  of  Roman  mythology  with  the 
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gloomy  but  modified  superstition  of  Romanised  Celts  was  not  favourable  to 
the  simple  character  of  German  theology.  The  entire  extirpation,  thus 
brought  about,  of  any  conceivable  system  of  religion,  prepared  the  way  for  a 
true  revelation.  Within  that  little  river  territory,  amid  those  obscure  morassea 
of  the  Rhine  and  Scheld,  three  great  forms  of  religion — the  sangninaiy  super- 
stition of  the  Dniid,  the  sensuous  polytheism  of  the  Roman,  the  elevated  but 
dimly  groping  creed  of  the  German — stood  for  centuries  face  to  face,  until, 
having  mutually  debased  and  destroyed  each  other,  they  all  faded  away  in 
the  pure  light  of  Christianity. 

Thus  contrasted  were  Gaul  and  Gennan  in  religious  and  political  sjrstems. 
The  difference  was  no  less  remarkable  in  their  social  characteristics.  The 
Gaul  was  singularly  unchaste.  The  marriage  state  was  almost  unknown. 
Many  tribes  lived  in  most  revolting  and  incestuous  concubinage  ;  brethren, 
parents,  and  children  having  wives  in  common.  The  Gennan  was  loyal  as 
the  Celt  was  dissolute.  Alone  among  barbarians,  he  contented  himsetfwith 
a  single  wife,  save  that  a  few  dignitaries,  from  motives  of  policy,  were  per- 
mitted a  larger  number.  On  the  marriage  day  the  German  offered  presents 
to  his  bride — not  the  bracelets  and  golden  necklaces  with  which  the  Gaul 
adorned  his  fair-haired  concubine,  but  oxen  and  a  bridled  horse,  a  sword,  a 
shield,  and  a  spear — symbols  that  thenceforward  she  was  to  share  his  labours 
and  to  become  a  portion  of  himself. 

They  differed,  too,  in  the  honours  paid  to  the  dead.  The  funerals  of  the 
Gauls  were  pompous.  Both  burned  the  corpse,  but  the  Celt  cast  into  the 
flames  the  favourite  animals,  and  even  the  most  cherished  slaves  and  depen- 
dents of  the  master.  Vast  monuments  of  stone  or  piles  of  earth  were  raised 
above  the  ashes  of  the  dead.  Scattered  relics  of  the  Celtic  age  are  yet  visible 
throughout  Europe  in  these  huge  but  unsightly  memorials. 

The  German  was  not  ambitious  at  the  grave.  He  threw  neither  garments 
nor  odours  upon  the  funeral  pyre,  but  the  arms  and  the  war-horse  of  the 
departed  were  burned  and  buried  with  him.  The  turf  was  his  only  sepulchre, 
the  memory  of  his  valour  his  only  monument.  Even  tears  were  forbidden  to 
the  men.  "  It  was  esteemed  honourable,"  says  the  historian,  "  for  women  to 
lament,  for  men  to  remember." 

The  parallel  need  be  pursued  no  further.  Thus  much  it  was  necessary  to 
recall  to  the  historical  student  concerning  the  prominent  characteristics  by 
which  the  two  great  races  of  the  land  were  distinguished :  characteristics 
which  time  has  rather  hardened  than  effaced.  In  the  contrast  and  the  sepa- 
ration lies  the  key  to  much  of  their  history.  Had  Providence  permitted  a 
fusion  of  the  two  races,  it  is  possible,  from  their  position,  and  from  the 
geographical  and  historical  link  which  they  would  have  afforded  to  the 
dominant  tribes  of  Europe,  that  a  world-empire  might  have  been  the  result, 
different  in  many  respects  from  any  which  has  ever  arisen.  Speculations 
upon  what  might  have  been  are  idle.  It  is  well,  however,  to  ponder  the 
many  misfortunes  resulting  from  a  mutual  repulsion,  which,  under  other 
circumstances  and  in  other  spheres,  has  been  exchanged  for  mutual  attracrion 
and  support. 

It  is  now  necessary  to  sketch  rapidly  the  political  transformations  under- 
gone by  the  country  from  the  early  period  down  to  the  middle  of  the  six- 
teenth century — the  epoch  when  the  long  conflict  commenced  out  of  which 
the  Balavian  Republic  was  bom. 

in. 

The  earliest  chapter  in  the  history  of  the  Netheriands  was  written  by  their 
conqueror.     Celtic  Gaul  is  already  in  the  power  of  Rome ;  tlie  Belgic  tribes. 
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alarmed  at  the  approaching  danger,  arm  against  the  univeisal  tyrant  Inilam- 
mable,  quick  to  stiike,  but  too  fickle  to  prevail  against  so  powerful  a  foe, 
ibey  hastily  form  a  league  of  almost  every  clan.  At  the  fiist  blow  of  Csesar's 
sword,  the  frail  confederacy  falls  asunder  like  a  lope  of  sand.  Tlic  tribes 
scatter  in  all  directions.  Nearly  all  are  soon  defeated,  and  sue  for  mercy. 
The  Nervii,  true  to  the  German  blood  in  their  veins,  swear  to  die  rather  than 
suirecdcr.  They,  at  least,  are  worthy  of  their  cause.  Csesar  advances 
against  them  at  the  head  of  eight  legions.  Drawn  up  on  the  banks  of  the 
Sambre,  they  await  the  Roman's  approach.  In  three  days'  march  Caesar 
comes  up  with  them,  pitches  his  camp  upon  a  steep  hill  sloping  down  to  the 
river,  and  sends  some  cavalry  across.  Hardly  have  the  Roman  horsemen 
crossed  the  stream,  than  the  Nervii  rush  from  the  wooded  hill-top,  overthrow 
horse  and  rider,  plunge  in  one  great  mass  into  the  current,  and,  directly 
afterwards,  are  seen  charging  up  the  hill  into  the  midst  of  the  enemy's  force. 
"  At  the  same  moment,"  says  the  conqueror,  "  they  seemed  in  the  wood,  in 
the  river,  and  within  our  lines."  There  is  a  panic  among  the  Romans,  but 
it  is  brief.  Eight  veteran  Roman  legions,  with  the  world's  victor  at  their 
head,  are  too  much  for  the  brave  but  undisciplined  Nervii  Snatching  a 
shield  from  a  soldier,  and  otherwise  unarmed,  Caesar  throws  himself  into  the 
hottest  of  the  fight.  The  battle  rages  foot  to  foot  and  hand  to  hand ;  but 
the  hero's  skill,  with  the  cool  valour  of  his  troops,  proves  invincible  as  ever. 
The  Nervii,  true  to  their  vow,  die,  but  not  a  man  surrenders.  They  fought 
upon  that  day  till  the  ground  was  heaped  with  their  dead,  while,  as  the  fore- 
most fell  thick  and  fast,  their  comrades,  says  the  Roman,  sprang  upon  their 
piled-up  bodies,  and  hurled  their  javelins  at  the  enemy  as  from  a  hill.  They 
fought  like  men  to  whom  life  without  liberty  was  a  curse.  They  were  not 
defeated,  but  exterminated.  Of  many  thousand  fighting  men  went  home  but 
five  hundred.  Upon  reaching  the  place  of  refuge  where  they  had  bestowed 
their  women  and  children,  Caesar  found,  after  the  battle,  that  there  were  but 
three  of  their  senators  left  alive.  So  perished  the  Nervii  Ceesar  commanded 
his  legions  to  treat  with  respect  the  little  remnant  of  the  tribe  which  had  just 
iallen  to  swell  the  empty  echo  of  his  glory,  and  then,  with  hardly  a  breathing 
pause,  he  proceeded  to  annihilate  the  Aduatici,  the  Menapii,  and  the  Morini. 

Gaul  being  thus  pacified,  as,  with  sublime  irony,  he  expresses  himself  con- 
cerning a  country  some  of  whose  tribes  had  been  annihilated,  some  sold  as 
slaves,  and  others  hunted  to  their  lairs  like  beasts  of  prey,  the  conqueror 
departed  for  Italy.  Legations  for  peace  from  many  German  races  to  Rome 
were  the  consequence  of  these  great  achievements.  Among  others,  the 
Batavians  formed  an  alliance  with  the  masters  of  the  world.  Their  pssition 
was  always  an  honourable  one.  They  were  justly  proud  of  paying  no  tribute, 
but  it  was,  perhaps,  because  they  had  nothing  to  pay.  They  had  few  cattle, 
they  could  give  no  hides  and  horns  like  the  Frisians,  and  they  were  therefore 
allowed  to  furnish  only  their  blood.  From  this  time  forth  their  cavalry,  which 
was  the  best  of  Germany,  became  renowned  in  the  Roman  army  upon  every 
battlefield  of  Europe. 

It  is  melancholy,  at  a  later  moment,  to  find  the  brave  Batavians  distin- 
guished in  the  memorable  expedition  of  Germanicus  to  crush  the  liberties  of 
their  German  kindred.  They  are  for  ever  associated  with  the  sublime  but 
misty  image  of  the  great  Hermann,  the  hero,  educated  in  Rome,  and  aware 
of  the  colossal  power  of  the  Empire,  who  yet,  by  his  genius,  valour,  and  poli- 
tical adroitness,  preserved  for  Germany  her  nationality,  her  purer  religion, 
and  perhaps  even  that  noble  language  which  her  late-flowering  literature  has 
rendered  so  illustrious — bnt  they  are  associated  as  enemies,  not  as  friends. 

Galba,  succeeding  to  the  purple  upon  the  suicide  of  Nero,  dismissed  the 
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BaUvian  lifeguards,  to  vhoin  he  owed  his  elevation.  He  is  murdered. 
Otho  and  Vitellius  contend  for  the  succession,  while  all  eyes  are  turned  upon 
the  eight  BaUyian  regiments.  In  their  hands  the  scales  of  empire  seem  to 
rest  They  declare  for  Vitellius,  snd  tiie  civil  war  begins.  Otho  is  defeated  ; 
Vitellius  acknowledged  by  Senate  and  people.  Fearing,  like  his  predecessors, 
the  imperious  turbulence  of  the  Batavian  legions,  he  too  sends  them  into 
Germany.  It  was  the  signal  for  a  long  and  extensive  revolt,  which  had  well- 
nigh  overturned  the  Roman  power  in  Gaul  and  Lower  Germany. 

IV. 

Claudius  Civilis  was  a  Batavian  of  noble  race,  who  had  served  twenty-five 
years  in  the  Roman  armies.  His  Teutonic  name  has  perished,  for,  like  most 
savages  who  become  denizens  of  a  civilised  state,  he  had  assumed  an  appel- 
lation in  the  tongue  of  his  superiors.  He  was  a  soldier  of  fortune,  and  bad 
fought  wherever  the  Roman  eagles  flew.  After  a  quarter  of  a  century's  ser- 
vice, he  wa^  sent  in  chains  to  Rome  and  his  brother  executed,  both  falsely 
charged  with  conspiracy.  Such  were  the  triumphs  adjudged  to  Batavian 
au.\iliaries.  He  escaped  with  life,  and  was  disposed  to  consecrate  what 
remained  of  it  to  a  nobler  cause.  Civilis  was  no  barbarian.  Like  the 
German  hero  Arminius,  he  had  received  a  Roman  education,  and  had  learned 
the  degraded  condition  of  Rome.  He  knew  the  infamous  vices  of  her  rulers  ; 
he  retained  an  unconquerable  love  for  liberty  and  for  his  own  race.  Desire 
to  avenge  his  own  wrongs  was  mingled  with  loftier  motives  in  his  breasL 
He  knew  that  the  sceptre  was  in  the  gift  of  the  Batavian  soldiery.  Galba 
had  been  murdered,  Otho  had  destroyed  himself,  and  Vitellius,  whose  weekly 
gluttony  cost  the  empire  more  gold  than  would  have  fed  the  whole  Batavian 
population  and  converted  their  whole  island-morass  into  fertile  pastures,  was 
contending  for  the  purple  with  Vespasian,  once  an  obscure  adventurer  like 
Civilis  himself,  and  even  his  friend  and  companion  in  anus.  It  seemed  a 
time  to  strike  a  blow  for  freedom. 

By  his  courage,  eloquence,  and  talent  for  political  combinations,  Civilis 
effected  a  general  confederation  of  all  the  Netherland  tribes,  both  Celtic 
and  German.  For  a  brief  moment  there  was  a  united  people,  a  Batavian 
commonwealth.  He  found  another  source  of  strength  in  German  supersti- 
tion. On  the  banks  of  the  Lippe,  near  its  confluence  with  the  Rhine,  dwelt 
tlie  Vi^in  Velleda,  a  Bructerian  weird  woman,  who  exercised  vast  influence 
over  the  warriors  of  her  nation.  Dwelling  alone  in  a  lofty  tower,  shrouded 
in  a  wild  forest,  she  was  revered  as  an  oracle.  Her  answers  to  the  demands 
of  her  worshippers  concerning  future  events  were  delivered  only  to  a  chosen 
few.  To  Civilis,  who  had  formed  a  close  friendship  with  her,  she  promised 
success,  and  the  downfall  of  the  Roman  world.  Inspired  by  her  prophecies, 
many  tribes  of  Germany  sent  large  subsidies  to  the  Batavian  chief. 

The  details  of  the  revolt  have  been  carefully  preserved  by  Tacitus,  and 
form  one  of  his  grandest  and  most  elaborate  pictures.  The  spectacle  of  a 
brave  nation,  inspired  by  the  soul  of  one  great  man  and  rising  against  an 
overwhelming  despotism,  will  always  speak  to  the  heart  from  generation  to 
generation.  The  battles,  the  sieges,  the  defeats,  the  indomitable  spirit  of 
Civilis,  still  flaming  most  brightly  when  the  clouds  were  darkest  around  him, 
have  been  described  by  the  great  historian  in  his  most  powerful  manner. 
The  h^h-bom  Roman  has  thought  the  noble  barbarian's  portrait  a  subject 
worthy  his  genius. 

The  struggle  was  an  unsuccessful  one.  After  many  victories  and  many 
overthrows,  Civilis  was  left  alone.  The  Gallic  tribes  fell  off,  and  sued  for 
peace.    Vespasian,  victorious  over  Vitellius,  proved  too  powerful  for  his  old 
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comrade.  Even  the  Batavians  became  weary  of  the  hopeless  contest;  while 
fortune,  after  much  capricious  hovering,  settled  at  last  upon  the  Roman  side. 
The  imperial  commander,  Cerialis,  seized  the  moment  when  the  cause  of  the 
Batavian  hero  was  most  desperate  to  send  emissaries  among  his  tribe,  and 
even  to  tamper  with  the  mysterious  woman  whose  prophecies  had  so  inflamed 
his  imagination.  These  intrigues  had  their  effect.  The  fidelity  of  the 
people  was  sapped  ;  the  prophetess  fell  away  from  her  worshipper,  and  fore- 
told ruin  to  his  cause.  The  Batavians  murmured  that  their  destjuction  was 
inevitable,  that  one  nation  could  not  arrest  the  slavery  which  was  destined 
for  the  whole  world.  How  large  a  part  of  the  hiunan  race  were  the  Bata- 
vians?  What  were  they  in  a  contest  with  the  whole  Roman  empire? 
Moreover,  they  were  not  oppressed  with  tribute.  They  were  only  expected 
to  fiimish  men  and  valour  to  their  proud  allies.  It  was  the  next  thiog  to 
liberty.  If  they  were  to  have  rulers,  it  was  better  to  serve  a  Roman  emperor 
than  a  German  witch. 

Thus  murmured  the  people.  Had  Civilis  been  successfiil,  he  would  have 
been  deified ;  but  his  misfortunes  at  last  made  him  odious  in  spite  of  his 
heroism.  But  the  Batavian  was  not  a  man  to  be  crushed,  nor  had  he  lived 
so  long  in  the  Roman  service  to  be  outmatched  in  politics  by  the  barbarous 
Gennans.  He  was  not  to  be  sacrificed  as  a  peace-offering  to  revengeful 
Rome.  Watching  from  beyond  the  Rhine  the  progress  of  defection  and 
the  decay  of  national  enthusiasm,  he  determined  to  be  beforehand  with 
those  who  were  now  his  enemies.  He  accepted  the  offer  of  negotiation  from 
Cerialis.  The  Roman  general  was  eager  to  grant  a  full  pardon,  and  to  re- 
enlist  so  brave  a  soldier  in  the  service  of  the  Empire. 

A  colloquy  was  agreed  upon.  The  bridge  across  the  Naballa  was  broken 
asunder  in  the  middle,  and  Cerialis  and  Civilis  met  upon  the  severed  sides. 
The  placid  stream  by  which  Roman  enterprise  had  connected  the  waters  of 
the  Rhine  with  the  lake  of  Fievo  flowed  between  the  imperial  commander 
and  the  rebel  chieftain. 

Here  the  story  abruptly  terminates.  The  remainder  of  the  Roman's  nar- 
rative is  lost,  and  upon  that  broken  bridge  the  form  of  the  Batavian  hero 
disappears  for  ever.  His  name  fades  from  history :  not  a  syllable  is  known 
of  his  subsequent  career ;  everything  is  buried  in  the  profound  oblivion  which 
now  steals  over  the  scene  where  he  was  the  most  imposing  actor. 

The  soul  of  Civilis  had  proved  insufficient  to  animate  a  whole  people,  yet 
it  was  rather  owing  to  position  than  to  any  personal  inferiority  that  his  name 
did  not  become  as  illustrious  as  that  of  Hermann.  The  German  patriot  was 
neither  braver  nor  wiser  than  the  Batavian,  but  he  had  the  infinite  forests  of 
his  Fatherland  to  protect  him.  Every  legion  which  plunged  into  those  unfa- 
thomable depths  was  forced  to  retreat  disastrously  or  to  perish  miserably. 
Civilis  was  hemmed  in  by  the  ocean ;  his  country,  long  the  basis  of  Roman 
military  operations,  was  accessible  bytiva  and  canal.  The  patriotic  spirit 
which  he  had  for  a  moment  raised  had  abandoned  him ;  his  allies  had 
deserted  him  ;  he  stood  alone  and  at  bay,  encompassed  by  the  hunters,  with 
death  or  surrender  as  his  only  alternative.  Under  such  circumstances, 
Hermann  could  not  have  shown  more  courage  or  conduct,  nor  have  termi- 
nated the  impossible  straggle  with  greater  dignity  or  adroitness. 

The  contest  erf  Civilis  with  Kome  contains  a  remarkable  foreshadowing  of 
the  future  conflict  with  Spain,  through  which  the  Batavian  Republic,  fifteen 
centuries  later,  was  to  be  founded.  The  characters,  the  events,  the  amphi- 
bious battles,  desperate  sieges,  slippery  alliances,  the  trails  of  generosity, 
audacity,  and  cruelty,  the  generous  confidence,  the  broken  faith,  seem  so 
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closely  to  repeat  themselves,  that  history  appears  to  present  the  self-same 
drama  played  over  and  over  ^^n,  with  but  a  change  of  actors  and  of  cos- 
tume. There  is  more  than  a  fanciful  resemblance  between  Civilis  and  William 
the  Silent,  two  heroes  of  ancient  German  stock,  who  had  learned  the  arts  of 
war  and  peace  in  the  service  of  a  foreign  and  haughty  world-empire.  Deter* 
mination,  concentration  of  purpose,  constancy  in  calamity,  elasticity  almost 
preternatural,  self-denial,  consummate  craft  in  political  combiaations,  pnsonal 
fortitude  and  passionate  patriotism,  were  the  heroic  elements  in  both.  The 
ambition  of  each  was  subordinate  to  the  cause  which  he  served.  Both  refused 
the  crown,  although  each,  perhaps,  contemplated,  in  the  sequel,  a  Batavian 
realm  of  which  he  would  have  been  the  inevitable  chief.  Both  offered  the 
throne  to  a  Gallic  prince,  for  Classicus  was  but  the  prototype  of  Anjou,  as 
Brinno  of  Brederode,  and  neither  was  destined,  in  this  world,  to  see  bis  sacri- 
fices crowned  with  success. 

The  characteristics  of  the  two  great  races  of  the  land  portrayed  themselves 
in  the  Roman  and  the  Spanish  struggle  with  much  the  same  colours.  The 
Southrons,  inflammable,  petulant,  audacious,  were  the  &rst  to  assault  and  to 
dery  the  imperial  power  in  both  revolts  ;  while  the  inhabitants  of  the  Northern 
provinces,  slower  to  be  aroused,  but  of  more  enduring  wrath,  were  less  ardent 
at  the  commencement,  but  alone  steadfast  at  the  close  of  the  contest  In 
both  wars  the  Southern  Celts  fell  away  from  the  league,  their  courageous  bnt 
corrupt  chieftains  having  been  purchased  with  imperial  gold  to  bring  about 
the  abject  submission  of  their  followers ;  while  the  German  Netherlands, 
although  eventually  subjugated  by  Kome,  after  a  desperate  struggle,  were 
successful  in  the  great  conflict  with  Spain,  and  trampled  out  of  existence 
every  vestige  of  her  authority.  The  Batavian  Republic  took  its  rank  among 
the  leading  powers  of  the  earth ;  the  Belgic  provinces  remained  Roman, 
Spanish,  Austrian  property. 

V. 

Obscure  but  important  movements  in  the  regions  of  eternal  twilight,  revo- 
lutions, of  which  history  has  been  silent,  in  the  mysterious  depths  of  Asia, 
outpourings  of  human  rivers  along  the  sides  of  the  Altai  Mountains,  convul- 
sions up-heaving  remote  realms  and  unknown  dynasties,  shock  after  shock 
throbbing  throughout  the  barbarian  world,  and  dying  upon  the  edge  of  civil- 
isation, vast  throes  which  shake  the  earth  as  precursory  pangs  to  the  birth  of 
'  a  new  empire — as  dying  symptoms  of  the  proud  but  effete  realm  which  called 
itself  the  world ;  scattered  hordes  of  sanguinary,  grotesque  savages  pushed 
from  their  own  homes,  and  hovering  with  vague  purposes  upon  the  Roman 
frontier,  constantly  repelled  and  perpetually  reappearing  in  ever-increasing 
swarms,  guided  thither  by  a  fierce  instinct  or  by  mysterious  laws — such  are  the 
well-known  phenomena  which  preceded  the  fall  of  Western  Rome.  Stately, 
externally  powerful,  although  undermined  and  putrescent  at  the  core,  the 
dcath-siricken  empire  still  dashed  back  the  assaults  of  its  barbarous  enemies. 

During  the  long  struggle  intervening  between  the  age  of  Vespasian  and  that 
of  Odoacer,  during  all  the  preliminary  ethnographical  revolutions  which  pre- 
ceded the  great  people's  wandering,  the  Netherlands  remained  subject  pro- 
vinces. Their  country  was  upon  the  highroad  which  led  the  Goths  to  Rome. 
Those  low  and  barren  tracts  were  the  outlying  marches  of  the  Empire.  Upon 
thtt  desolate  beach  broke  the  first  surf  from  the  rising  ocean  of  German  free- 
dom which  was  soon  to  overwhelm  Rome.  Yet,  although  the  ancient  land- 
marks were  soon  well-nigh  obliterated,  the  Netherlands  still  remained  Eaithful 
to  the  Empire,  Batavian  blood  was  still  poured  out  for  its  defence. 

liy  the  middle  of  the  fourth  century,  the  franks  and  AUenuinians — alle- 
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manner,  all-men — a  mass  of  united  Gcnnans,  are  defeated  by  the  Emperor 
Julian  at  Strasburg,  the  Batavian  cavaliy,  as  upon  many  other  great  occasions, 
saving  the  day  for  despotism.  This  achievement,  one  of  the  last  in  which  the 
name  appeais  upon  historic  record,  was  therefore  as  triumphant  for  the  valour 
as  it  was  humiliating  to  the  true  fame  of  the  nation.  Their  individuality  soon 
afterwards  disappears,  the  race  having  been  partly  exhausted  in  the  Roman 
ser\-ice,  partly  merged  in  the  Frank  and  Frisian  tribes  who  occupy  the  domains 
of  their  forefathers. 

For  a  century  longer,  Rome  still  retains  its  ontward  form,  but  the  swarming 
nations  are  now  in  full  career.  The  Netherlands  are  successively  or  simul- 
taneously tnunpled  by  Franks,  Vandals,  Alani,  Suevi,  Saxons,  Frisians,  and 
even  Sclavonians,  as  the  great  march  of  Germany  to  universal  empire,  which 
her  prophets  and  bards  had  foretold,  went  majestically  forward.  The  foun- 
tains of  the  frozen  North  were  opened,  the  waters  prevailed,  but  the  ark  of 
Christianity  floated  upon  the  flood.  As  the  deluge  assuaged,  the  earth  had 
returned  to  chaos ;  the  last  pagan  empire  had  been  washed  out  of  existence, 
but  the  faltering  infancy  of  Christian  Europe  had  begun. 

Aiicr  the  wanderings  had  subsided,  the  Netherlands  are  found  with  much 
the  same  ethnological  character.  The  Frank  dominion  has  succeeded  the 
Roman,  the  German  stock  preponderates  over  the  Celtic,  but  the  national 
ingredients,  although  in  somewhat  altered  proportions,  remain  essentially  as 
before.  The  old  BelgK,  having  become  Romanised  in  tongue  and  customs, 
accept  the  new  empire  of  the  Franks.  That  people,  however,  pushed  from 
its  hold  of  the  Rhine  by  thickly-thronging  hordes  of  Gepidi,  Quadi,  Sarmati, 
Heruli,  Saxons,  Burgundians,  moves  towards  the  south  and  west  As  the 
empire  (alls  before  Odoacer,  they  occupy  Celtic  Gaul  with  the  Belgian  portion 
of  the  Netherlands,  while  the  Frisians,  into  which  ancient  German  tribe  the 
old  Batavian  element  has  melted,  not  to  be  extinguished,  but  to  renew  its 
existence,  the  "  free  Frisians,"  whose  name  is  synonymous  with  liberty,  nearest 
blood  relations  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race,  now  occupy  the  northern  portion, 
including  the  whole  future  European  territory  of  the  Dutch  republic. 

The  history  of  the  Franks  becomes,  therefore,  the  history  of  the  Nether- 
lands. The  Frisians  struggle,  for  several  centuries,  against  their  dominion, 
until  eventually  subjugated  by  Charlemagne.  They  even  encroach  ypon  the 
Franks  in  Belgic  Gaul,  who  are  determined  not  to  yield  their  possessions. 
Moreover,  the  pious  Merovingian /lun^ufff  desire  to  plant  Christianity  among 
the  stili  pagan  Frisians.  Dagobert,  son  of  the  second  Ciotaire,  advances 
^lainst  them  as  far  as  the  Weser,  takes  possession  of  Utrecht,  founds  there 
the  first  Christian  church  in  Friesland,  and  establishes  a  nominal  dominion 
over  the  whole  country. 

Yet  the  feeble  Merovingians  would  have  been  powerless  against  rugged 
Friesland,  had  not  their  dynasty  already  merged  in  that  puissant  family  of 
Brabant,  which  long  wielded  their  power  before  it  assumed  their  crown.  It 
was  Pepin  of  Heristal,  grandson  of  the  Netherlander,  Pepin  of  Landen,  who 
conquered  the  Frisian  Radbod  (a.d.  692),  and  forced  him  to  exchange  bis 
royal  for  the  ducal  title. 

It  was  Pepin's  bastard,  Charles  the  Hammer,  whose  tremendous  blows 
completed  his  father's  work.  The  new  Mayor'of  the  Palace  soon  drove  the 
Frisian  chief  into  submission,  and  even  into  Christianity.  A  bishop's  indis- 
cretion,  however,  neutralised  the  apostolic  blows  of  the  mayor.  The  pagan 
Radbod  had  already  immersed  one  of  his  royal  legs  in  the  baptismal  font, 
when  a  thought  struck  him.  "  Where  are  my  dead  forefathers  at  present  ?  " 
he  said,  turning  suddenly  upon  Bishop  Wolfran.  "  In  hell,  with  all  other 
unbelievers,"  was  the  imprudent  answer.     "  Mighty  well,"  replied  Radbod, 
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removing  his  leg ;  "  then  will  I  ra^cr  feast  with  my  ancestors  in  tlic  halls  of 
^VodeD,  Chan  dwell  with  yoiu  little  starveling  band  of  Christians  in  heaven." 
Entreaties  and  threats  were  unavailing.  The  Frisian  declined  positively  a 
rite  which  was  to  cause  an  eternal  separation  from  his  buried  kindred,  and  he 
died,  as  he  had  lived,  a  heathen.  His  son,  Poppo,  succeeding  to  the  nominal 
sovereignty,  did  not  actively  oppose  the  introduction  of  Christianity  among 
his  people,  but  himself  refused  to  be  converted.  Rebelling  against  the  Frank 
dominion,  he  was  totally  routed  by  Charles  Martell  in  a  great  battle  (a.d.  750), 
and  perished  with  a  vast  number  of  Frisians.  The  Christian  dispensation, 
thus  enforced,  was  now  accepted  by  these  Northern  pagans.  The  commence- 
ment of  their  conversion  had  been  mainly  the  work  of  their  brethren  from 
Britain.  The  monk  Wilfred  was  followed  in  a  few  years  by  the  Anglo-Saxon 
Willibrod.  It  was  he  who  destroyed  the  images  of  Woden  in  Walchercn, 
abolished  his  worship,  and  founded  churches  in  North  Holland.  Charles 
Martell  rewarded  him  with  extensive  domains  about  Utrecht,  together  with 
many  slaves  and  other  chattels.  Soon  afterwards  he  was  consecrated  Bishop 
of  all  the  Frisians.  Thus  rose  the  famous  episcopate  of  Utrecht.  Another 
Anglo-Saxon,  Winfred,  or  Bonifacius,  had  been  equally  active  among  his 
Frisian  cousins.  His  crozier  had  gone  hand-in-hand  with  the  battleaxe. 
Bonifacius  followed  close  upon  the  track  of  his  orthodox  coadjutor  Charles. 
By  the  middle  of  the  eighth  century,  some  hundred  thousand  Frisians  had 
been  slaughtered,  and  as  many  more  converted.  The  hammer  which  smote 
the  Saracens  at  Tours  was  at  last  successfiil  in  beating  the  Netherlanders 
into  Christianity.  The  labours  of  Bonifadus  through  Upper  and  Lower  Ger- 
many were  iramcnse  ;  but  he  too  received  great  material  rewards.  He  was 
created  Archbishop  of  Mayence,  and,  upon  the  death  of  Willibrod,  Bishop  of 
Utrecht  Faithful  to  his  mission,  however,  be  met,  heroically,  a  martyr's 
death  at  the  hands  of  the  refractory  pagans  at  Dokkum.  Thus  was  Christi- 
anity established  in  the  Netherlands. 

Under  Charlemagne,  the  Frisians  often  rebelled,  making  common  cause 
with  the  Saxons.  In  785  a.d.  they  were,  however,  completely  subjugated, 
and  never  rose  again  until  the  epoch  of  their  entire  separarion  from  the 
Frank  empire.  Charlemagne  left  them  their  name  of  free  Frisians  and  the 
property  in  their  own  land.  The  feudal  system  never  took  root  in  their  soil. 
"  The  Frisians,"  says  theit  statute  book,  "  shall  be  free  as  long  as  the  wind 
blows  out  of  the  clouds  and  the  world  stands."  They  agreed,  however,  to 
obey  the  chiefs  whom  the  Frank  monarch  should  appoint  to  govern  them, 
according  to  their  own  laws.  Those  laws  were  collected,  and  are  still  extant 
The  vernacular  version  of  their  Asega  book  contains  their  ancient  customs, 
together  with  the  Frank  additions.  The  general  statutes  of  Charlemagne 
were,  of  c:ourse,  in  vigour  also  ;  but  that  great  legislator  knew  too  well  the 
importance  attached  by  all  mankind  to  local  customs  to  allow  his  imperial 
capitulars  to  interfere,  unnecessarily,  with  the  Frisian  laws. 

Thus  again  the  Netherlands,  for  the  first  time  since  the  fall  of  Rome,  w«re 
united  under  one  crown  imperiaL  They  had  already  been  once  united,  in  their 
slavery,  to  Rome.  Eight  centuries  pass  away,  and  they  are  again  united,  in 
subjection,  to  Charlemagne.  Their  union  was  but  in  forming  a  single  link 
in  the  chain  of  a  new  realm.  The  reign  of  Charlemagne  had  at  last  accom- 
plished the  promise  of  the  sorceress  Veileda  and  other  soothsayers.  A 
German  race  had  re-established  the  empire  of  the  world.  The  Netherlands, 
like  the  other  provinces  of  the  great  monarch's  dominion,  were  governed 
by  crown -appointed  functionaries,  military  and  judicial.  In  the  north- 
eastern, or  Frisian  portion,  however,  the  grants  of  land  were  never  in  the 
form  of  revocable  benefices  or  feuds.      With  this  important  exception,  the 
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whole  country  shared  tfae  fate  and  enjoyed  the  general  organisation  of  the 

But  Charlemagne  came  an  age  too  soon.  The  chaos  which  had  brooded 
over  Europe  since  the  dissolution  of  the  Roman  world  was  still  too  absolute. 
It  was  not  to  be  fashioned  into  permanent  forms  even  by  his  bold  and  con- 
stnictire  genius.  A  soil,  exhausted  by  the  long  culture  of  pagan  empires, 
was  to  lie  fallow  for  a  still  longer  period.  The  discordant  elements  out  of 
which  the  Emperor  had  compounded  his  realm  did  not  coalesce  during  his 
lifetime.  They  were  only  held  together  by  the  vigorous  grasp  of  the  band 
which  had  combined  them.  When  the  great  statesman  died,  bis  empire 
necessarily  fell  to  pieces.  Society  had  need  of  further  disintegration  before 
it  could  begin  to  reconstruct  itself  locally,  A  new  civilisation  was  not  to  be 
improvised  by  a  single  mind.  When  did  one  man  ever  civilise  a  people  ?  In 
the  eighth  and  ninth  centuries  there  was  not  even  a  people  to  be  civilised. 
The  construction  of  Charles  was,  of  necessity,  temporary.  His  empire  was 
supported  by  columns  which  fell  prostrate  almost  as  soon  as  the  hand  of 
their  architect  was  cold.  His  institutions  had  not  struck  down  into  the  soil 
There  were  no  exteosive  and  vigorous  roots  to  nourish,  from  below,  a  flourish- 
ing empire  through  time  and  tempest 

Moreover,  the  Carlovlngian  race  had  been  exhausted  by  producing  a  race 
of  heroes  hlte  the  Fepins  and  the  Charleses.  The  family  became  soon  as 
contemptibleas  the  ox-diawn,  long-haired  "do-nothings"  whom  it  had  expelled; 
but  it  is  not  our  task  to  describe  the  fortunes  of  the  Emperor's  ignoble 
descendants.  The  realm  was  divided,  subdivided,  at  times  partially  reunited, 
like  a  family  farm,  among  monarchs  incompetent  alike  to  hold,  to  delegate, 
or  to  resign  the  inheritance  of  the  great  warrior  and  lawgiver.  The  meek, 
bald,  fat,  stammering,  simple  Charles  or  Louis,  who  successively  sat  npon 
his  throne — princes  whose  only  historic  individuality  consists  in  these  insipid 
appellations — had  not  the  sense  to  comprehend,  far  less  to  develop,  the  plans 
of  their  ancestor. 

Charles- the  Simple  was  the  last  Carlovlngian  who  governed  Lotharingia,  in 
which  were  comprised  most  of  tbe  Netherlands  and  Friesland.  The  German 
mottarch,  Henry  the  Fowler,  at  that  period  called  King  of  the  East  Franks, 
as  Charles  of  the  West  Franks,  acquired  Lotharingia  by  the  treaty  of  Bonn, 
Cbatles  reserving  the  sovereignty  over  the  kingdom  during  his  liletime.  In 
935  A.D.,  however,  the  Simpleton  having  been  imprisoned  and  deposed  by 
his  own  subjects,  ^e  Fowler  was  recognised  King  of  Lotharingia.  Thus  the 
Netherlands  passed  out  of  France  into  Germany,  remaining  still  provinces 
of  a  loose,  disjointed  empire. 

This  is  the  epoch  in  which  the  various  dukedoms,  earldoms,  and  other 
petty  sovereignties  of  the  Netherlands  became  heredituy.  It  was  in  the  year 
923  that  Charles  the  Simple  presented  to  Count  Dirk  the  territory  of  Holland 
by  letters  patent  This  narrow  hook  of  land,  destined  in  future  ages  to  be 
the  cradle  of  a  considerable  empire,  stretching  through  both  hemispheres, 
was  thenceforth  the  inheritance  of  Dirk's  descendants.  Historically,  there- 
fore, he  is  Dirk  I.  Count  of  Holland. 

Of  this  small  sovereign  and  his  successors,  the  moat  powerful  foe  for  cen- 
turies was  the  Bishop  of  Utrecht,  the  origin  of  whose  greatness  has  been 
already  indicated.  Of  the  other  Netherland  provinces,  now  hereditary,  the 
first  in  rank  was  Lotharingia,  once  rhe  kingdom  of  Lothaire,  now  the  dukedom 
of  Lorraine.  In  965  it  was  divided  into  Upper  and  Lower  Lonaine,  of  which 
the  lower  duchy  alone  belonged  to  the  Netherlands.  Two  centuries  later,  tbe 
Counts  of  Louvain,  then  occupying  most  of  Brabant,  obtained  a  permanent 
hold  of  Lower  Lonabe,  and  began  to  call  themselves  Dukes  of  Brabant. 
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The  same  principle  of  local  independence  and  isolation  which  created  these 
dulces,  established  the  hereditary  power  of  the  counts  and  barons  who  formerly 
exercised  jurisdiction  under  them  and  others.  Thus  arose  sovereign  Counts 
of  Namur,  Hainault,  Limburg,  Zutphen,  Dukes  of  Luxemburg  and  Gueldres, 
Barons  of  Mechhn,  Marquesses  of  Antwerp,  and  others  \  all  petty  autocrats. 
The  most  important  of  all,  after  the  house  of  Lorraine,  were  the  Earis  of 
Flanders ;  for  the  bold  foresters  of  Charles  the  Great  had  soon  wrested  the 
sovereignty  of  their  little  territory  from  his  feeble  descendants,  as  easily  as 
B3.1(iwin  with  the  iron  arm  had  deprived  the  bald  Charles  of  his  daughter. 
Holland,  Zealand,  Utrecht,  Overyssel,  Groningen,  Drcnthe,  and  Friesland  (all 
seven  being  portions  of  Friesland  in  a  general  sense),  were  crowded  together 
upon  a  little  desolate  comer  of  Europe ;  an  obscure  fragment  of  Charlemagne's 
broken  empire.  They  were  afterwards  to  constitute  the  United  States  of  the 
Netherlands,  one  of  the  most  powerful  republics  of  history.  Meantime,  for 
century  after  century,  the  Counts  of  Holland  and  the  Bishops  of  Utrecht 
were  to  exercise  divided  sway  over  the  territory. 

Thus  the  whole  country  was  broken  into  many  shreds  and  patches  of  sove- 
reignty. The  separate  history  of  such  half-organised  morsels  is  tedious  and 
petty.  Trifling  dynasties,  where  a  family  or  two  were  everything,  the  people 
nothing,  leave  little  wor^  recording.  Even  the  most  devout  of  genealogists 
might  shudder  to  chronicle  the  long  succession  of  so  many  illustrious  obscure. 

A  glance,  however,  at  the  general  features  of  the  governmental  system  now 
established  in  the  Netherlands,  at  this  important  epoch  in  the  world's  history, 
will  show  the  transformations  which  the  country,  in  common  with  other  por- 
tions of  the  Western  world,  had  undergone. 

In  the  tenth  century  the  old  Eatavian  and  later  Roman  forms  have  faded 
away.  An  entirely  new  polity  has  succeeded.  No  great  popular  assembly 
asserts  its  sovereignty,  as  in  the  ancient  German  epoch ;  no  generals  and 
temporary  kings  are  chosen  by  the  nation.  The  elective  power  had  been 
lost  under  the  Romans,  who,  after  conquest,  had  conferred  the  administrative 
authority  over  their  subject  provinces  upon  officials  appointed  by  the  metro- 
polis. The  Franks  pursued  the  same  course.  In  Charlemagne's  time  the 
revolution  is  complete.  Popular  assemblies  and  popular  election  entirely 
vanish.  Military,  civil,  and  judicial  officers — dukes,  earls,  margraves,  and 
others — are  all  king's  creatures,  kmgUn  des  konings,  pueri  regis,  and  so 
remain  till  they  abjure  the  creative  power  and  set  up  their  own.  The 
principle  of  Charlemagne,  that  his  officers  should  govern  according  to  local 
custom,  helps  them  to  achieve  their  own  independence,  while  it  preserves  all 
that  is  left  of  national  liberty  and  law. 

The  counts,  assisted  by  inferior  judges,  hold  diets  from  time  to  time — thrice, 
perhaps,  annually.  They  also  summon  assemblies  in  case  of  war.  Thither 
are  called  the  great  vassals,  who,  in  turn,  call  their  lesser  vassals,  each  armed 
with  "a  shield,  a  spear,  a  bow,  twelve  arrows,  and  a  cuirass."  Sudi assemblies, 
convoked  in  the  name  of  a  distant  sovereign,  whose  face  his  subjects  had  never 
seen,  whose  language  they  could  hardly  understand,  were  very  different  from 
those  tumultuous  mass-meetings,  where  boisterous  freemen,  armed  with  the 
weapons  they  loved  the  best,  and  arriving  sooner  or  later,  according  to  their 
pleasure,  had  been  accustomed  to  elect  their  generals  and  magistrates,  and  to 
raise  them  upon  their  shields.  The  people  are  now  governed,  their  rulers 
appointed,  by  an  invisible  hand.  Edicts  issued  by  a  power,  as  it  were,  super- 
natural, demand  implicit  obedience.  The  people,  acquiescing  in  their  own 
annihilation,  abdicate  not  only  their  political  but  their  personal  rights.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  great  source  of  power  diffuses  less  and  less  of  light  and 
warmth.     Losing  its  attractive  and  controlling  influence,  it  becomes  gradually 
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eclipsed,  while  its  satellites  fly  from  their  prescribed  bounds,  find  chaos  and 
darkness  return.  The  sceptre,  stretched  over  realms  so  wide,  requires  stronger 
hands  than  those  of  degenerate  Cailovingians.  It  breaks  asunder.  Func- 
tionaries become  sovereigns,  with  hereditary,  not  delegated,  right  to  own  the 
people,  to  tax  their  roads  and  rivers,  to  take  tithings  of  their  blood  and  sweat, 
lo  harass  them  in  all  the  relations  of  life.  There  is  no  longer  a  metropolis  to 
protect  them  from  official  oppression.  Power,  the  more  subdivided,  becomes 
ihe  more  tyrannical.  The  sword  is  the  only  symbol  of  law,  the  cross  is  a 
weapon  of  offence,  the  bishop  is  a  consecrated  pirate,  and  every  petty  baron 
a  burglar  ;  while  the  people,  alternately  the  prey  of  duke,  prelate,  and  seignor, 
shorn  and  butchered  like  sheep,  esteem  it  happiness  to  sell  themselves  into 
slavery,  or  to  huddle  beneath  the  castle  walls  of  some  little  potentate,  for  the 
sake  of  his  wolfish  protection.  Here  they  build  hovels,  which  they  surround 
from  time  to  time  with  palisades  and  muddy  entrenchments  ;  and  here,  in  these 
squalid  abodes  of  ignorance  and  misery,  the  genius  of  Liberty,  conducted 
by  the  spirit  of  Commerce,  descends  at  last  to  awaken  mankind  Irom  its  sloth 
and  cowardly  stupor.  A  longer  oight  was  to  intervene,  however,  before  the 
dawn  of  day. 

The  crown-appointed  funcuonaries  had  been,  of  course,  financial  officers. 
They  collected  the  revenue  of  the  sovereign,  one-third  of  which  slipped  through 
their  fingers  into  their  own  coffers.  Becoming  sovereigns  themselves,  they 
retain  these  funds  for  their  private  emolument  Four  principal  sources 
yielded  this  revenue ;  royal  domains,  tolls  and  imposts,  direct  levies,  and  a 
pleasantly  called  voluntary  contributions  or  benevolences.  In  addition  to 
these  supplies  were  also  the  proceeds  of  fines.  Taxation  upon  sin  was,  in  those 
mde  ages,  a  considerable  branch  of  the  revenue.  The  old  Frisian  laws  con- 
sisted almost  entirely  of  a  discriminating  tariff  upon  crimes.  Nearly  all  the 
misdeeds  which  man  is  prone  to  commit  were  punished  by  a  money-bote  only. 
Murder,  larceny,  arson,  rape — all  offences  against  the  person  were  commuted 
for  a  definite  price.  There  were  a  few  exceptions,  such  as  parricide,  which 
was  followed  by  loss  of  inheritance  ;  sacrilege  and  the  murder  of  a  master  by 
a  slave,  which  were  punished  with  death.  It  is  a  natural  inference  that,  as 
the  royal  treasury  was  enriched  by  these  imposts,  the  sovereign  would  hardly 
attempt  to  check  the  annual  harvest  of  iniquity  by  which  his  revenue  was 
increased.  Still,  although  ihe  moral  sense  is  shocked  by  a  system  which 
makes  the  ruler's  interest  identical  with  the  wickedness  of  his  people,  and 
holds  out  a.  comparative  immunity  in  evil-doing  for  the  rich,  it  was  better  that 
crime  should  be  punished  by  money  rather  than  not  be  punished  at  all.  A 
severe  tax,  which  the  noble  reluctantly  paid  and  which  the  penniless  culprit 
commuted  by  personal  slavery,  was  sufficiently  unjust  as  well  as  absurd,  yet 
it  served  to  mitigate  the  horrors  with  which  tumult,  rapine,  and  murder  en- 
veloped those  early  days.  Gradually,  as  the  light  of  reason  broke  upon  the 
dark  ages,  the  most  noxious  features  of  the  system  were  removed,  while  the 
general  sentiment  of  reverence  for  law  remained. 

VI. 

Five  centuries  of  isolation  succeed  In  the  Netherlands,  as  throughout 
Europe,  a  thousand  obscure  and  slender  rills  are  slowly  preparing  the  great 
■tream  of  universal  culture.  Five  dismal  centuries  of  feudalism,  during  which 
period  there  is  litde  talk  of  human  right,  little  obedience  to  divine  reason. 
Rights  there  arc  none,  only  forces ;  and,  in  brief,  three  great  forces,  gradually 
arising,  developing  themselves,  acting  upon  each  other,  and  upon  the  general 
movement  of  society. 

The  sword— the  first,  for  a  time  the  only  force :  the  force  of  iron.     Tlie 
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"  land's  master "  having  acquired  the  property  in  the  territory  and  in  the  people 
who  feed  thereon,  distributes  to  hb  subalterns,  often  but  a  shade  beneath  him 
in  power,  portions  of  his  estate,  getting  the  use  of  their  faithful  swords  m 
return.  Vavasours  subdivide  again  to  vassals,  exchanging  iand  and  cattle,  human 
or  other,  against  featty,  and  so  the  iron  chain  of  a  military  hierarchy,  forged 
of  mutually  independent  links,  is  stretched  over  each  little  province.  Impreg- 
nable castles,  h^re  more  numerous  than  in  any  otlier  part  of  Christendom, 
dot  the  level  surface  of  the  country.  Mail-clad  knights,  with  their  followers, 
encamp  permanently  upon  the  soil.  The  fortunate  fable  of  divine  right  is 
invented  to  sanction  the  system ;  superstition  and  ignorance  give  currency  to 
the  delusion.  Thus  the  grace  of  God,  having  conferred  the  property  in  a  vast 
portion  of  Europe  upon  a  certain  idiot  in  France,  makes  him  competent  to 
sell  large  fragments  of  his  estate,  and  to  give  a  divine,  and,  therefore,  most 
satisfactory  title  along  with  tl)em;  a  great  convenience  to  a  man  who  had 
neither  power,  wit,  nor  will  to  keep  the  property  in  his  own  hands.  So  the 
Dirks  of  Holland  get  a  deed  from  Charles  the  Simpie,  and  altiiough  the  grace 
of  God  does  not  prevent  the  royal  granter  himself  from  dying  a  miserable  dis- 
crowned captive,  the  conveyance  to  Dirk  is  none  the  less  hallowed  by  Almighty 
fiat.  So  the  Koberts  and  Guys,  the  Johns  and  Biddwins,  become  sovereigns 
in  Hainault,  Brabant,  Flanders,  and  other  little  districts,  affecting  supernatural 
sanction  for  the  authority  which  their  good  swords  have  won  and  are  ever 
ready  to  maintaiti.  Thus  oi^anised,  the  force  of  iron  asserts  and  exerts  itself. 
Duke,  count,  seignor  and  vassal,  knight  and  squire,  master  and  man,  swarm 
and  struggle  amain.  A  wild,  chaotic,  sanguinary  scene-  Here  bishop  and 
baron  coniend  centuries  long,  murdering  human  creatures  by  ten  thousands, 
for  an  acre  or  two  of  swampy  pasture ;  there  doughty  families,  hugging  old 
musty  quarrels  to  their  heart,  buffet  each  other  from  generation  to  e;eneration  ; 
and  thus  they  go  on,  raging  and  wrestling  among  themselves,  with  all  the 
world,  shrieking  insane  war-cries  which  no  human  soul  ever  understood — red 
caps  and  black,  white  hoods  and  grey.  Hooks  and  Kabblejaws,  dealing 
destruction,  building  castles  and  burning  them,  tilting  at  tourneys,  stealing 
bullocks,  roasting  Jews,  robbing  the  highways,  crusading — now  upon  Syrian 
sands  against  Paynim  dogs,  now  in  Frisian  quagmires  against  Albigenscs, 
Stedingers,  and  other  heretics — plunging  about  in  blood  and  &re,  repenting, 
at  idle  times,  and  paying  their  passage  through  purgatory  with  large  slices  of 
ill-gotten  gains  placed  in  the  ever-extended  dead-hand  of  the  Church ;  acting, 
on  the  whole,  according  to  their  kind,  and  so  getting  themselves  civilised  or 
exterminated,  it  matters  little  whicL  Thus  they  play  their  part,  those  ener- 
getic men-at-arms  j  and  thus  one  great  force,  the  force  of  iron,  spins  and 
expands  itself,  century  after  century,  helping  on,  as  it  whirls,  the  great  progress 
of  society  towards  its  goal,  wherever  that  may  be. 

Another  force — the  force  clerical — the  power  of  clerics,  arises  :  the  might 
of  educated  mind  measuring  itself  against  brute  violence  ;  a  force  embodied, 
as  often  before,  as  priestcraft — the  strength  of  priests  :  craft  meaning,  simply, 
strength  in  our  old  mother-tongue.  This  great  force,  too,  develops  itself 
variously,  being  sometimes  beneficent,  sometimes  malignant  Priesthood 
works  out  its  task,  age  after  age  :  now  smoothing  penitent  deathbeds,  conse- 
crating graves,  feeding  the  hungry,  clothing  the  naked,  incarnating  the  Chris- 
tian precepts  in  an  age  of  rapine  and  homicide,  doing  a  thousand  deeds  of  love 
and  charity  among  the  obscure  and  forsaken — deeds  of  which  there  shall  never 
be  human  chronicle,  but  a  leaf  or  two,  fterhaps,  in  the  recording  angel's  book  ; 
hiving  precious  honey  from  the  few  flowers  of  gentle  art  which  bloom  upon  a 
howling  wilderness ;  holding  up  the  light  of  science  over  a  stormy  sea  ;  trea- 
suring in  convents  and  crypts  the  few  fossils  of  antique  ieamingwhich  become 
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visible,  as  the  extinct  Megatherium  of  an  elder  world  reappeara  after  the  Gothic 
deluge ;  and  now,  caieering  in  helm  and  hauberk  with  the  other  ruffians, 
bandying  blows  in  the  thickest  of  the  fight,  blasting  with  bell,  book,  and 
candle  its  trembling  enemies,  while  sovereigns  at  the  head  of  armies  grovel 
in  the  dust,  and  offer  abject  submission  for  the  kiss  of  peace  ;  exercising  the 
same  conjury  oTer  ignorant  baron  and  cowardly  hind,  making  the  fiction  of 
apostolic  authority  to  bind  and  loose,  as  prolific  in  acres  as  the  other  divine 
right  to  have  and  hold  ;  thus  the  force  of  cultivated  intellect,  wielded  by  a 
chosen  few  and  sanctioned  by  supetnatur^  authority,  becomes  as  potent  as 
the  sword. 

A  third  force,  developing  itself  more  slowlj,  becomes  even  more  potent 
than  the  rest:  the  power  of  gold.  Even  iron  yields  to  the  more  ductile  metal. 
7'he  importance  of  municipalities,  enriched  by  trade,  begins  to  be  felt  Com- 
merce, the  mother  of  Netherland  freedom,  and  eventually  its  destroyer— even 
as  in  all  human  history  the  vivifying  becomes  afterwards  the  dissolving  prin- 
ciple— commerce  changes  insensibly  and  miraculously  the  aspect  of  society. 
Clusters  of  hovels  become  towered  cities ;  the  green  and  gilded  Hanse  of 
conunercial  republicanism  coils  itself  around  the  decaying  trunk  of  feudal 
despotism.  Cities  leagued  with  cities  throughout  and  beyond  Christendom — 
empire  within  empire — bind  themselves  closer  and  closer  in  the  electric  chain 
of  human  sympathy,  and  grow  stronger  and  stronger  by  mutual  support 
Fishermen  and  river  raftsmen  become  ocean  adventurers  and  merchant  princes- 
Commerce  plucks  up  half-drowned  Holland  by  the  locks  and  pours  gold  into 
her  lap.  Gold  wrests  power  from  iron.  Needy  Flemish  weavers  become 
mighty  manufacturers.  Armies  of  workmen,  fifty  thousand  strong,  tramp 
through  the  swarming  streets.  Silk-makeis,  clothiers,  brewers,  become  the 
gossips  of  kings,  lend  their  royal  gossips  vast  sums,  and  bum  the  royal  notes 
of  hand  in  fires  of  cinnamon  wood.  Wealth  brings  strength,  strength  confi- 
dence. Learning  to  handle  crossbow  and  dagger,  the  burghers  fear  less  the 
baronial  sword,  finding  that  their  own  will  cut  as  well,  seeing  that  great  armies 
— Sowers  of  chivalry — can  ride  away  before  them  fast  enough  at  Battles  of 
Spurs  anil  other  encounters.  Sudden  riches  beget  insolence,  tumults,  civic 
broils.  Internecine  quarrels,  horrible  tumults,  stain  the  streets  with  blood, 
but  education  lifts  the  citizens  more  and  more  out  of  the  original  slough. 
They  learn  to  tremble  as  little  at  priestcraft  as  at  swordcraft,  having  acquired 
something  of  each.  Gold  in  the  end,  unsanctioned  by  right  divine,  weighs  up 
the  other  forces,  supernatural  as  they  are.  And  so,  struggling  alotig  their 
appointed  path,  m^ing  cloth,  making  money,  making  treaties  with  great 
kingdoms,  making  war  by  land  and  sea,  ringing  great  bells,  waving  great 
banners,  they,  too — these  insolent,  boisterous  burghers — accomplish  their 
work.  Thus,  the  mighty  power  of  the  purse  develops  itselli  and  municipal 
hberty  becomes  a  substantial  fact.  A  tact,  not  a  principle ;  for  the  old 
theorem  of  sovereignty  remains  undisputed  as  ever.  Neither  the  nation  in 
mass,  nor  the  citizens  in  class,  lay  claim  to  human  rights.  All  upper  attri- 
butes— legislative,  judicial,  administrative — remain  in  the  landmaster's  breast 
alone.  It  is  an  absurdity,  therefore,  to  argue  with  Grotius  concerning  the 
unknown  antiquity  of  the  Batavian  Republic.  The  republic  never  existed  at 
all  till  the  sixteenth  century,  and  was  only  bom  after  long  years  of  agony. 
The  democratic  instincts  of  the  ancient  German  savages  were  to  survive  in 
the  breasts  of  their  cultivated  descendants,  but  an  oi^anised,  civilised  repub- 
lican poHty  had  never  existed.  The  cities,  as  they  grew  in  strength,  never 
claimed  the  right  to  make  the  laws  or  to  share  in  the  government  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  they  did  make  the  laws,  and  shared,  beside,  in  most  important 
functions  of  sovereignty,  in  the  treaty-making  power  especially.    Sometimes 
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by  bargaiDS,  sometimes  by  blood,  by  gold,  threats,  promises,  or  good  hard 

blows,  they  extorted  their  charters.  Their  codes,  statutes,  joyful  entrances, 
and  other  constitutions  were  dictated  by  the  burghers  and  sworn  to  by  the 
monarch.  They  were  concessions  from  above  ;  privileges,  private  laws ;  frag- 
ments, indeed,  of  a  larger  liberty,  but  vastly  better  than  the  slavery  for  which 
they  had  been  substituted ;  solid  facts  instead  of  empty  abstractions,  which, 
in  those  practical  and  violent  days,  would  have  yielded  little  nutriment ;  but 
they  still  rather  sought  to  reconcile  themselves,  by  a  rough,  clumsy  fiction, 
with  the  hierarchy  which  they  had  invaded,  than  to  overturn  the  system. 
Thus  the  cities,  not  regarding  themselves  as  representatives  or  a^regations 
of  the  people,  became  fabulous  personages,  bodies  without  souls,  corporations 
which  had  acquired  vitality  and  strength  enough  to  assert  their  existence.  As 
persons,  therefore-— gigantic  individualities — they  wheeled  into  the  feudal  ranks 
and  assumed  feudal  powers  and  responsibihties.  The  cityof  Dort,  of  Middle- 
burg,  of  Ghent,  of  Louvain,  was  a  bving  being,  doing  fealty,  claiming  service, 
bowing  to  its  lord,  struggling  with  its  equals,  trampling  upon  its  slaves. 

Thus,  in  these  obscure  provinces,  as  ttjoughout  Europe  in  a  thousand 
remote  and  isolated  comers,  civilisation  builds  itself  up,  synthetically  and 
slowly.  Thus,  impelled  by  great  and  conflicting  forces,  now  obliquely,  now- 
backward,  now  upward,  yet,  upon  the  whole,  onward,  the  new  society  moves 
along  its  predestined  orbit,  gathering  consistency  and  strength  as  it  goes  ; 
society,  civilisation,  perhaps,  but  hardly  humanity.  The  people  has  hardly 
begun  to  extricate  itself  from  the  clods  in  which  it  lies  buried.  There  are 
only  nobles,  priests,  and,  latterly,  cities.  In  the  Northern  Netherlands,  the 
degraded  condition  of  the  mass  continued  longest  Even  in  Friesland,  liberty, 
the  dearest  blessing  of  the  ancient  Frisians,  had  been  forfeited  in  a  variety  of 
ways.  Slavery  was  both  voluntary  and  compulsory.  Paupers  sold  themselves 
that  they  might  escape  starvation.  The  timid  sold  themselves  that  they  might 
escape  violence.  These  voluntary  sales,  which  were  frequent,  were  usually 
made  to  cloisters  and  ecclesiastical  establishments,  for  the  condition  of  Church 
slaves  was  preferable  to  that  of  other  serfs.  Persons  worsted  in  judicial  duels, 
shipwrecked  sailors,  vagrants,  strangers,  criminals  unable  to  pay  the  moncy- 
bote  imposed  upon  them,  were  all  deprived  of  freedom  ;  but  the  prolific  source 
of  slavery  was  war.  Prisoners  were  almost  universally  reduced  to  servitude. 
A  free  woman  who  intermarried  with  a  slave  condemned  herself  and  offspring 
to  perpetual  bandage.  Among  the  Ripuariai)  Franks,  a  free  woman  thus  dis- 
gracing herself  wa^  girt  with  a  sword  and  a  distaff.  Choosing  the  one,  she 
was  to  strike  her  husband  dead  ;  choosing  the  otlier,  she  adopted  the  symbol 
of  slavery,  and  became  a  chattel  for  life. 

The  ferocious  inroads  of  the  Normans  scared  many  weak  and  timid  persons 
into  servitude.  They  fled,  by  throngs,  to  church  and  monastery,  and  were 
happy,  by  enslaving  themselves,  to  escape  the  more  tertible  bondage  of  the 
sea-kings.  During  the  brief  dominion  of  the  Norman  Godfrey,  every  free 
Frisian  was  forced  to  wear  a  halter  around  his  neck.  The  lot  of  a  Church 
slave  was  freedom  in  comparison.  To  kill  him  was  punishable  by  a  heavy 
fine.  He  could  give  testimony  in  court,  could  inherit,  could  make  a  will, 
could  even  plead  before  the  law,  if  law  could  be  found.  The  number  of  slaves 
throughout  the  Netherlands  was  very  large ;  the  number  belonging  to  the 
bishopric  of  Utrecht,  enormous. 

The  condition  of  those  belonging  to  laymen  was  much  more  painful  The 
Lyf-eigene,  or  absolute  slaves,  were  the  most  wretched.  They  were  mere 
brutes.  They  had  none  of  the  natural  attributes  of  humanity,  their  life  and 
death  were  in  the  master's  hands,  they  had  no  claim  to  a  fraction  of  their  own 
labour  or  its  fruits,  they  had  no  marriage,  except  under  condition  of  the  in- 
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hTao\i%  jus  prima  noctU.  The  villagers,  or  villeins,  were  the  second  class,  and 
less  forlorn.  They  could  commute  the  labour  due  to  their  owner  by  a  fixed 
sum  of  money,  after  annual  payment  of  which,  the  villein  worked  for  himself. 
His  roaster,  therefore,  was  not  his  absolute  proprietor.  The  chattel  had  a 
beneficial  interest  in  a  portion  of  his  own  flesh  and  blood. 

The  Crusades  made  great  improvement  in  the  condition  of  the  serfs.  He 
who  became  a  soldier  of  the  cross  was  free  upon  his  return,  and  many  were 
adventurous  enough  to  purchase  liberty  at  so  honourable  a  price.  Many 
others  were  sold  or  mortgaged  by  the  crusading  knights,  desirous  of  convert- 
ing their  property  into  gold  before  embarking  upon  their  enterprise.  The 
purchasers  or  mortgagees  were  in  general  churches  and  convents,  so  that  the 
staves  thus  alienated  obtained  at  least  a  preferable  servitude.  The  place  of 
the  absent  serfs  was  supplied  by  free  labour,  so  that  agricultural  and  mecha- 
nical occupations,  now  devolving  upon  a  more  elevated  class,  became  less 
degrading,  and,  in  process  of  time,  opened  an  ever-widening  sphere  for  the 
industry  and  progress  of  freemen.  Thus  a  people  began  to  exist  It  was, 
however,  a  miserable  people,  with  personal  but  no  civil  rights  whatever. 
Their  condition,  although  better  than  servitude,  was  almost  desperate.  They 
were  taxed  beyond  their  ability,  while  priest  and  noble  were  exempt  They 
had  no  voice  in  the  apportionment  of  the  money  thus  contributed.  There  was 
no  redress  against  the  lawless  violence  to  which  they  were  perpetually  expose<l. 
In  the  manorial  courts,  the  criminal  sat  in  judgment  upon  his  victim.  The 
functions  of  highwayman  and  magistrate  were  combined  in  one  individual 

By  degrees,  the  class  of  freemen,  artisans,  traders,  and  the  like,  becoming 
the  more  numerous,  built  stronger  and  better  houses  outside  the  castle  gates 
of  the  "land's  master,"  or  the  burghs  of  the  more  powerful  nobles.  The 
Hiperiors,  anxious  to  increase  their  own  importance,  favoured  the  progress  of 
the  little  boroughs.  The  population  thus  collected  began  to  divide  them- 
selves into  guilds.  These  were  soon  afterwards  erected  by  the  community 
into  bodies  corporate ;  the  establishment  of  the  community,  of  course,  pre- 
ceding the  incorporation  of  the  guilds.  Those  communities  were  created  by 
charters  or  Xnren  granted  by  the  sovereign.  Unless  the  earliest  concessions 
of  this  nature  have  perished,  the  town  charters  of  Holland  or  Zeland  are  nearly 
a  century  later  than  those  of  Flanders,  France,  and  England. 

The  oldest  Keur,  or  act  of  municipal  incorporation,  in  the  provinces  after- 
wards constituting  the  republic,  was  that  granted  by  Count  William  the  First 
of  Holland  and  Countess  Joanna  of  Flanders,  as  joint  proprietors  of  Walcheren, 
to  the  town  of  Middelburg.  It  will  be  seen  that  its  main  purport  is  to  promise, 
as  a  special  privilege  to  this  community,  law,  in  place  of  the  arbitrary  violence 
by  which  mankind  in  general  were  governed  by  their  betters. 

"The  inhabitants,"  ran  the  charter,  "are  taken  into  protection  by  both 
Counts.  Upon  fighting,  maiming,  wounding,  striking,  scolding  ;  upon  peace- 
bjcajeing,  upon  resistance  to  peacemakers  and  to  the  judgment  of  Schepens  ; 
upon  contemning  the  Ban,  upon  selling  spoiled  wine,  and  upon  other  mis- 
deeds, fines  are  imposed  for  behoof  of  the  Count,  the  city,  and  sometimes  of 
the  Schepens.  ...  To  all  Middelburgers  one  kind  of  law  is  guaranteed. 
Every  man  must  go  to  law  before  the  Schepens.  If  any  one  being  summoned 
and  present  in  Walcheren  does  not  appear,  or  refuses  submission  to  sentence, 
he  shall  be  banished  with  confiscation  of  property.  Schout  or  Schepen  deny- 
ing jusrice  to  a  complainant  shall,  undl  reparation,  hold  no  tribunal  again. 
...  A  burgher  having  a  dispute  with  an  outsider  (buiten  mann),  must  summon 
him  before  the  Schepens.  An  appeal  lies  from  the  Schepens  to  the  Count. 
No  one  can  testily  but  a  householder.  All  alienation  of  real  estate  must  take 
place  before  the  Schepens.     If  an  outsider  has  a  complaint  against  a  burgher. 
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the  SchepcDS  and  Schout  must  arrange  it.  If  either  party  refuses  submission 
to  them,  they  must  ring  the  town-bell  and  summon  an  assembly  of  all  the. 
burghers  to  compei  him.  Any  one  ringing  the  town-bell,  except  by  general 
consent,  and  any  one  not  appearing  when  it  tolls,  are  liable  to  a  fine.  No 
Middelburger  can  be  arrested  or  held  in  durance  within  Flanders  or  Holland, 
except  for  crime." 

This  document  was  signed,  sealed,  and  sworn  to  by  the  two  sovereigns  in 
the  year  1217.  It  was  the  model  upon  which  many  other  communities, 
cradles  of  great  cities,  in  Holland  and  Zeland  were  afterwards  created. 

These  charters  are  certainly  not  very  extensive,  even  for  the  privileged 
municipalities  which  obtained  them,  when  viewed  from  an  abstract  standpoinL 
They  constituted,  however,  a  very  great  advance  from  the  standpoint  at 
which  humanity  actually  found  itself.  They  created,  not  for  all  inhabitants, 
but  for  great  numbers  of  ihem,  the  right,  not  to  govern  themselves,  but  to 
be  governed  by  law.  They  fiimished  a  local  administration  of  justice.  They 
provided  against  arbitrary  imprisonment.  They  set  up  tribunals  where  men 
of  burgher  class  were  to  sit  in  judgment.  They  held  up  a  shield  against 
arbitrary  violence  from  above  and  sedition  from  within.  They  encouraged 
peacemakers,  punished  peace-breakers.  They  guarded  the  fundamental 
principle,  ut  sua  tenerait,  to  the  verge  of  absurdity ;  forbidding  a  freeman 
without  a  freehold  from  testifying — a  capacity  not  denied  even  to  a  country 
slave.  Certainly  all  this  was  better  than  fist-iaw  and  courts  manorial  For 
the  commencement  of  the  thirteenth  century,  it  was  progress. 

The  Schout  and  Schepens,  or  chief  magistrate  and  aldennen,  were  origi- 
nally appointed  by  the  sovereign.  In  process  of  time,  the  election  of  these 
municipal  authorities  was  conceded  to  the  communities.  This  inestimable 
privilege,  however,  after  having  been  exercised  during  a  certain  period  by 
the  whole  body  of  citizens,  was  eventually  monopolised  by  the  municipal 
government  itself,  acting  in  common  with  the  deans  of  the  various  guilds. 

Thus  organised  and  inspired  with  the  breath  of  civic  life,  the  communities 
of  Flanders  and  Holland  began  to  move  rapidly  forward.  More  and  more 
Ihey  assumed  the  appearance  of  prosperous  little  republics.  For  this  pro- 
sperity they  were  indebted  to  commerce,  particularly  with  England  and  the 
Baltic  nations,  and  to  manufactures,  especially  of  wool. 

The  trade  between  England  and  the  Netherlands  had  existed  for  ages,  and 
was  still  extending  itself,  to  the  great  advantage  of  both  countries.  A  dis- 
pute, however,  between  the  merchants  of  Holland  and  England,  towards  the 
■year  rz7S,  caused  a  privateering  warfare,  and  a  ten  years'  suspension  of  in- 
tercourse, A  reconciliation  afterwards  led  to  the  establishment  of  the  Eng- 
lish wool  staple  at  DorL  A  subsequent  quarrel  deprived  Holland  of  this  great 
advantage.  King  Edward  refused  to  assist  Count  Florence  in  a  war  with  the 
Flemings,  and  transferred  the  staple  from  Dort  to  Bruges  and  Mechlin. 

The  trade  of  the  Netherlands  with  the  Mediterranean  and  the  East  was 
mainly  through  this  favoured  city  of  Bruges,  which  already,  in  the  thirteenth 
century,  had  risen  to  the  first  rank  in  the  commercial  world.  It  was  the 
resting-place  for  the  Lombards  and  other  Italians,  the  great  entrepot  for 
their  merchandise.  It  now  became,  in  addition,  the  great  market-place  for 
English  wool,  and  the  woollen  fabrics  of  all  the  Netherlands,  as  well  as  for 
the  drugs  and  spices  of  the  EasL  It  had,  however,  by  no  means  reached  its 
apogee,  but  was  to  culminate  with  Venice,  and  to  sink  with  her  decline. 
When  the  overland  Indian  trade  fell  off  with  the  discovery  of  the  Cape  pas- 
sage, both  cities  withered.  Grass  grew  in  the  fair  and  pleasant  streets  of 
Bruges,  and  seaweed  clustered  about  the  marble  halls  of  Venice,  At  this 
epodi,  however,  both  were  in  a  state  of  rapid  and  insolent  prosperity. 
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The  cities,  thus  advancing  in  wealth  and  importance,  were  do  longer  satis- 
fied with  being  governed  according  to  law,  and  began  to  participate,  not  only 
in  their  own,  but  in  the  general  government  Under  Guy  the  First  of  Flanders, 
the  towns  appeared  regularly,  as  well  as  the  nobles,  in  the  assembly  of  the 
provincial  estates  (1386—1289  a.d,).  Id  the  course  of  the  following  century, 
the  six  chief  cities,  or  capitals,  of  Holland  (Dort,  Harlem,  Delft,  Leyden, 
Gouda,  and  Amsterdam)  acquired  the  right  of  sending  their  deputies  regularly 
to  the  Estates  of  the  provinces.  These  towns,  therefore,  with  the  nobles, 
constituted  the  parliamentary  power  of  the  nation.  They  also  acquired 
letters  patent  from  the  Count,  allowing  them  to  choose  their  burgomasters 
and  a  limited  number  of  councillors  or  senators  (Vroedsc happen). 

Thus  the  liberties  of  Holland  and  Flanders  waxed  daily  stronger.  A 
great  physical  convulsion  in  the  thirteenth  century  came  to  add  its  influence 
to  the  slower  process  of  political  revolution.  Hitherto  there  had  been 
but  one  FriesUnd,  including  Holland  and  nearly  all  the  territory  of  the 
Aiture  republic.  A  slender  stream  alone  separated  the  two  great  districts. 
The  low  lands  along  the  Vlie,  often  threatened,  at  last  sank  in  the  waves. 
The  German  Ocean  rolled  in  upon  the  inland  lake  of  Flevo.  The  stormy 
Zuyder  Zee  began  its  existence  by  engulfing  thousands  of  Frisian  villages, 
with  all  their  population,  and  by  spreading  a  chasm  between  kindred  peoples. 
The  political  as  well  as  the  geographical  continuity  of  the  land  was  obliter- 
ated by  this  tremendous  deluge.  The  Hollanders  were  cut  off  from  their 
relatives  in  the  east  by  as  dangerous  a  sea  as  that  which  divided  them 
from  their  Anglo-Saxon  brethren  in  Britain.  The  deputies  to  the  general 
assemblies  at  Aurich  could  no  longer  undertake  a  journey  grown  so  perilous. 
West  Friesland  became  absorbed  in  Holland.  East  Friesland  remained  a 
federatioD  of  rude  but  self-governed  maritime  provinces,  until  the  brief  and 
bloody  dominion  of  the  Saxon  dukes  led  to  the  establishment  of  Charles  the 
Fifth's  authority.  Whatever  the  nominal  sovereignty  over  them,  this  most 
republican  tribe  of  Netherlanders,  or  of  Europeans,  had  never  accepted  feudal- 
ism. There  was  an  annual  congress  of  the  whole  confederacy.  Each  of  the 
seven  little  states,  on  the  other  hand,  regulated  its  own  internal  afiairs.  Each 
state  was  subdivided  into  districts,  each  district  governed  by  a  Griet-mann 
(great-man,  select-man)  and  assistants.  Above  all  these  district  officers  was 
a  Podesili,  3.  magistrate  identical  in  name  and  functions  with  the  chief  officer 
of  the  Italian  republics.  There  was  sometimes  but  one  Podesik  ;  sometimes 
one  for  each  province.  He  was  chosen  by  the  people,  took  oath  of  fidelity 
to  the  separate  estates,  or,  if  Fodestk-general,  to  the  federal  diet,  and  was 
generally  elected  for  a  limited  term,  although  sometimes  for  life.  He  was 
assisted  by  a  board  of  eighteen  or  twenty  councillors.  The  deputies  to  the 
general  congress  were  chosen  by  popular  suffrage  in  Easter-week.  The 
clergy  were  not  rect^nised  as  a  political  estate. 

Thus,  in  those  lands  which  a  niggard  nature  had  apparently  condemned  to 
perpetual  poverty  and  obscurity,  the  principle  of  reasonable  human  fi-eedom, 
without  which  there  is  no  national  prosperity  or  glory  worth  contending  for, 
was  taking  deepest  and  strongest  root.  Already,  in  the  thirteenth  and  four- 
teenth centuries,  Friesland  was  a  republic,  except  in  name  ;  Holland,  Flan- 
ders, Brabant,  had  acquired  a  large  share  of  self-government  The  power- 
ful commonwealth,  at  a  later  period  to  be  evolved  out  of  the  great  combat 
between  centrahsed  tyranny  and  the  spirit  of  civil  and  religious  liberty,  was 
already  foreshadowed.  The  elements  of  which  that  important  republic  was 
to  be  compounded  were  germinating  for  centuries.  Love  of  freedom,  readi- 
ness to  strike  and  bleed  at  any  moment  in  her  cause,  manly  resistance  to 
lie^otism,  however  overshadowing,  were  the  leading  characteristics  of  the 
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race  in  all  regions  or  periods,  whether  among  Frisian  swamps,  Dutch  dykes, 
the  gentle  hills  and  dales  of  England,  or  the  pathless  forests  of  America. 
Doubtless,  the  history  of  human  liberty  in  Holland  and  Flanders,  as  every- 
where else  upon  earth  where  there  has  been  such  a  history,  unrolls  many 
scenes  of  turbulence  and  bloodshed ;  although  these  features  have  been 
exa^erated  by  prejudiced  historians.  Still,  if  there  were  luxury  and  insolence, 
sedition  and  uproar,  at  any  rate  there  was  life.  Those  violent  little  common- 
wealths had  blood  in  their  veins.  They  were  compact  of  proud,  self-helping, 
muscular  vigour.  The  most  sanguinary  tumults  which  they  ever  enacted  in 
the  face  of  day,  were  better  than  the  order  and  silence  bom  of  the  midnight 
darkness  of  despotism.  That  very  unruliness  was  educating  the  people  for 
their  future  work.  Those  merchants,  manufacturers,  country  squires,  and 
hard-fighting  barons,  all  pent  up  in  a  narrow  comer  of  the  earth,  quarrelling 
with  each  other  and  with  all  the  world  for  centuries,  were  keeping  alive  a 
national  pugnacity  of  character,  for  which  there  was  to  be  a  heavy  demand 
in  the  sixteenth  century,  and  without  which  the  fatherland  had  perhaps  suc- 
cumbed in  the  most  unequal  conSict  ever  waged  by  man  against  oppression. 

To  sketch  the  special  history  of  even  the  leading  Netherland  provinces 
during  the  five  centuries  which  ffe  have  thus  rapidly  sought  to  characterise 
is  foreign  to  our  purpose.  By  holding  the  clue  of  Holland  s  history,  the  gene- 
ral maze  of  dynastic  transformations  throughout  the  country  may,  however, 
be  swiftly  threaded.  From  the  time  of  the  first  Dirk  to  the  close  of  the 
thirteenth  century,  there  were  nearly  four  hundred  years  of  unbroken  male 
descent,  a  long  line  of  Dirks  and  Florences.  This  iron-handed,  hot-headed, 
adventurous  race,  placed  as  sovereign  upon  its  little  sandy  hook,  making 
ferocious  exertions  to  swell  into  larger  consequence,  conquering  a  mile  or 
two  of  morass  or  barren  furze,  after  harder  blows  and  bloodier  encounters 
than  might  have  established  an  empire  under  more  favourable  circumstances, 
at  last  dies  out.  The  countship  falls  to  the  house  of  Avennea,  Counts  of 
Hainault.  Holland,  together  with  Zeland,  which  it  had  annexed,  is  thus 
joined  to  the  province  of  Hainault.  At  the  end  of  another  half  century  the 
Hainault  line  expires,  William  the  Fourth  died  childless  in  1355.  His 
death  is  the  signal  for  the  outbreak  of  an  almost  interminable  series  of 
civil  commotions.  Those  two  great  parties  known  by  the  uncouth  names  of 
Hook  and  Kabblejaw  come  into  existence,  dividing  noble  against  noble, 
city  against  city,  father  against  son,  for  some  hundred  and  fifty  years,  without 
foundation  upon  any  abstract  or  intelligible  principle.  It  may  be  observed, 
however,  that,  in  the  sequel,  and  as  a  general  rule,  the  Kabbeljaw,  or  codfish 
party,  represented  the  city  or  municipal  faction,  while  the  Hooks  (fish-hooks), 
that  were  to  catch  and  control  them,  were  the  nobles ;  iron  and  audad^ 
against  brute  number  and  weight. 

Duke  William  of  Bavaria,  sister's  son  of  William  the  Fourth,  gets  himself 
established  in  1354.  He  is  succeeded  by  his  brother  Albert ;  Albert,  by  his 
son  William.  William,  who  had  married  Margaret  of  Burgundy,  daughter  of 
Philip  the  Bold,  dies  in  1417.  The  goodly  heritage  of  these  three  Netherland 
provinces  descends  to  his  daughter  Jacqueline,  a  damsel  of  seventeen.  Little 
need  to  trace  the  career  of  the  fair  and  ill-starred  Jacqueline.  Few  chapters 
of  historical  romance  have  drawn  more  frequent  tears.  The  favourite  heroine 
of  ballad  and  drama,  to  Netherlanders  she  is  endued  with  the  palpable,  form 
and  perpetual  existence  of  the  Iphigenias,  Mary  Stuarts,  Joans  of  Arc,  or 
other  consecrated  individualities.  Exhausted  and  broken-hearted,  after 
thirteen  years  of  conflict  with  her  own  kinsmen,  consoled  for  the  cowardice 
and  brutality  of  three  husbands  by  the  gentle  and  knightly  spirit  of  the  fourth, 
dispossessed  of  her  father's  broad   domains,  degraded   from  the  rank  of 
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sovereign  to  be  lady  forester  of  her  own  provinces  by  her  cousin,  the  bad 
Dulcc  of  Burguody,  Philip,  sumamed  "  the  Good,"  she  dies  at  last,  and  the 
good  cousin  takes  undisputed  dominion  of  the  land  (1437)- 

VII. 

7'he  &ve  centuries  of  isolation  are  at  an  end.  The  many  obscure  streams  of 
Nethertaod  history  are  merged  in  one  broad  current.  Burgundy  has  absorbed 
all  the  provinces  which,  once  more,  are  fotced  to  recognise  a  single  master. 
A  century  and  a  few  years  more  succeed,  during  which  this  house  and  its 
heirs  are  undisputed  sovereigns  of  the  soil. 

Philip  the  Good  had  already  acquired  the  principal  Netherlands  before 
dispossessing  Jacqueline,  He  had  inherited,  beside  the  two  Burgundies, 
the  counties  of  Flanders  and  Artois.  He  had  purchased  the  cOuhty  of  Namur, 
and  had  usurped  the  duchy  of  Brabant,  to  which  the  duchy  of  Litnburg,  the 
marquisate  of  Antwerp,  and  the  barony  of  Mechlin  had  already  been 
annexed.  By  his  assumption  of  Jacqueline's  dominions  he  was  now  lord  of 
Holland,  Zeland,  and  Hainault,  and  titular  master  of  Friesland.  He  acquired 
Luxemburg  a  few  years  later. 

Lord  of  so  many  opulent  cities  and  fruitful  ptovinces,  he  felt  himself  equal 
to  the  kings  of  Europe.  Upon  his  marriage  with  Isabella  of  Portugal,  he 
founded,  at  Bruges,  the  celebrated  order  of  the  Golden  Fieccc.  What  couid 
be  mote  practical  or  more  devout  than  the  conception  P  Did  not  the  Lamb 
of  God,  suspended  at  each  knightly  breast,  symbolise  at  once  the  woollen 
fabrics  to  which  so  much  of  Flemish  wealth  and  Burgundian  power  was  owing, 
and  the  gende  humility  of  Christ,  which  was  ever  to  characterise  the  order? 
Twenty-five  was  the  limited  number,  including  Philip  himself  as  grand  master. 
The  chevaliers  were  emperors,  kings,. princes,  and  the  most  illustrious  nobles 
of  Christendom ;  while  a  leading  provision,  at  the  outset,  forbade  the  brethren, 
crowned  heads  excepted,  to  accept  or  retain  the  companionship  of  any  other 
order. 

The  accession  of  so  potent  and  ambitious  a  prince  as  the  good  Philip  boded 
evil  to  the  cause  of  freedom  in  the  Netherlands.  The  spirit  of  liberty  seemed 
to  have  been  typified  in  the  fair  form  of  the  benignant  and  unhappy  Jacqueline, 
and  to  be  buried  in  her  grave.  The  usurper,  who  had  crushed  her  out  of 
existence,  now  strode  forward  to  trample  upon  all  the  laws  and  privileges  of 
the  provinces  which  had  formed  her  heritage. 

At  his  advent,  the  municipal  power  had  already  reached  an  advanced  stage 
of  developmenL  The  burgher  class  controlled  the  government,  not  only  of 
the  cities,  but  of^n  of  the  provinces,  through  its  influence  in  the  Estates. 
Industry  and  wealth  had  produced  their  natural  results.  The  supreme 
authority  of  the  sovereign  and  the  power  of  the  nobles  were  balanced  by 
the  municipal  principle  which  had  even  begun  to  preponderate  over  both. 
Ail  three  exercised  a  constant  and  salutary  check  upon  each  other.  Com- 
merce had  converted  slaves  into  freemen,  freemen  into  burghers,  and  the 
burghers  were  acquiring  daily  a  larger  practical  hold  upon  the  government 
The  town  councils  were  becoming  almost  omnipotent.  Although  with  an 
oligarchical  tendency,  which  at  a  later  period  was  to  be  more  fully  developed, 
they  were  now  composed  of  large  numbers  of  individuals  who  had  raised 
themselves,  by  industry  and  intelligence,  out  of  the  popular  masses.  There 
was  an  unquestionable  republican  tone  to  the  institutions.  Power  actually, 
if  not  nominally,  was' in  the  hands  of  many  who  had  achieved  the  greatness 
to  which  they  had  not  been  bom. 

The  assemblies  of  the  Estates  were  rather  diplomatic  than  representative. 
They  consisted,  generally,  of  the  nobles  and  of  the  deputations  fiom  the 
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cities.  In  Holland,  the  clergy  had  neither  influence  nor  seats  in  the  par- 
liamentaty  body.  Measures  were  proposed  by  the  Stadholder,  who  repre- 
sented the  sovereign.  A  request,  for  example,  of  pecuniaiy  accommodation, 
was  made  by  that  functionary,  or  by  the  Count  himself  in  person.  The  nobles 
then  voted  upon  the  demand,  generally  as  one  body,  but  sometimes  by  heads. 
The  measure  was  then  laid  before  the  burghers.  If  they  had  been  specially 
commissioned  to  act  upon  the  matter,  they  voted,  each  city  as  a  city,  not  each 
deputy  individually.  If  they  had  received  no  instructions,  they  took  back  the 
proposition  to  lay  before  the  councils  of  their  respective  cities,  in  order  to 
return  a  decision  at  an  adjourned  session  or  at  a  subsequent  diet  It  will  be 
seen,  therefore,  that  the  principle  of  national  popular  representation  was  but 
imperfectly  developed.  The  municipal  deputies  acted  only  under  instructions. 
Each  city  was  a  little  independent  state,  suspicious  not  only  of  the  sovereign 
and  nobles,  but  of  its  sister  cities.  This  mutual  jealousy  hastened  the  general 
humiliation  now  impending.  The  centre  of  the  system  waxing  daily  more 
powerful,  it  more  easily  unsphered  these  feebler  and  mutujiy  repulsive 
bodies. 

Philip's  first  step  upon  assuming  the  government  was  to  issue  a  declaration, 
through  the  council  of  Holland,  that  the  privileges  and  constitutions,  which 
he  had  sworn  to  as  Ruward,  or  guardian,  during  the  period  in  which  Jacque- 
line had  still  retained  a  nominal  sovereignty,  were  to  be  considered  null  and 
void,  unless  afterwards  confirmed  by  him  as  Count.  At  a  single  blow  he  thus 
severed  the  whole  knot  of  pledges,  oaths,  and  other  political  complications 
by  which  he  had  entangled  himself  during  his  cautious  advance  to  power. 
He  was  now  untrammelled  again.  As  the  conscience  of  the  smooth  usurper 
was,  thenceforth,  the  measure  of  provincial  liberty,  his  subjects  soon  found  it 
meted  to  them  more  sparingly  than  they  wished.  From  this  point,  then, 
through  the  Burgundian  period,  and  until  the  rise  of  the  republic,  the  liberty 
of  the  Nethedands,  notwithstanding  several  brilliant  but  brief  luminations, 
occurring  at  irregular  intervals,  seemed  to  remain  in  almost  perpetual  eclipse. 

The  material  prosperity  of  the  country  had,  however,  vastly  increased. 
The  fisheries  of  Holland  had  become  of  enormous  importance.  The  inven- 
tion of  the  humble  Qeukelzoon  of  fiiervliet  had  expanded  into  a  mine  of  wealth. 
The  fisheries,  too,  were  most  useful  as  a  nursery  of  seamen,  and  were  already 
indicating  Holland's  future  naval  supremacy.  The  fishermen  were  the  militia 
of  the  ocean,  and  their  prowess  was  attested  in  the  war  with  the  Hanseatic 
cities,  which  the  provinces  of  Holland  and  Zeland,  in  Philip's  name,  but  by 
their  own  unassisted  exertions,  carried  on  triumphantly  at  this  epoch.  Then 
came  into  existence  that  race  of  cool  and  daring  mariners  who,  in  after-times, 
were  to  make  the  Dutch  name  illustrious  throughout  the  world — the  men 
whose  fierce  descendants,  the  "  Beggars  of  the  Sea,"  were  to  make  the  Spanish 
empire  tremble — the  men  whose  later  successors  swept  the  seas  with  brooms 
at  the  masthead,  and  whose  ocean-battles  with  their  equally  fearless  English 
brethren  often  lasted  four  uninterrupted  days  and  nights. 

The  main  strength  of  Holland  was  derived  from  the  ocean,  from  whose 
destructive  grasp  she  had  wrested  herself,  but  in  whose  friendly  embrace  she 
remained.  She  was  already  placing  securely  the  foundations  of  commercial 
wealth  and  civil  liberty  upon  those  shifting  quicksands  which  the  Roman 
doubled  whether  to  call  land  or  water.  Her  submerged  deformity  as  she 
floated,  mermaid-like,  upon  the  waves,  was  to  be  forgotten  in  her  material 
splendour.  Enriched  with  the  spoils  of  every  clime,  crowned  with  the  divine 
jewels  of  science  and  art,  she  was,  one  day,  to  sing  a  siren  song  of  freedom, 
luxury,  and  power. 

As  with  Holland,  so  with  Flanders,  Brabant,  and  the  other  leading  pio- 
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vinces.  Industry  and  wealth,  agriculture,  commerce,  and  manufactures  were 
constantly  augmenting.  The  natural  sources  of  power  were  full  to  overflow- 
ing, while  the  hand  of  despotism  was  deliberately  sealing  the  fountain. 

For  the  house  of  Burgundy  was  rapidly  culminating  and  as  rapidly  cur- 
tailing the  political  privileges  of  the  Netherlands.  The  contest  was,  at  first, 
favourable  tn  the  cause  of  arbitrary  power;  but  little  seeds  were  silently 
germinating,  which,  in  the  progress  of  their  development,  were  one  day  to 
undermine  the  foundations  of  tyranny  and  to  overshadow  the  world.  The 
early  prepress  of  the  religious  reformation  in  the  Netherlands  will  be  outlined 
in  a  separate  chapter.  Another  great  principle  was  likewise  at:  work  at  this 
period.  At  the  very  epoch  when  the  greatness  of  Burgundy  was  most  swiftly 
ripening,  another  weapon  was  secredy  forging,  more  potent  in  the  great  struggle 
for  freedom  than  any  which  the  wit  or  hand  of  man  hag  ever  devised  or  wielded. 
When  Philip  the  Good,  in  the  full  blaze  of  his  power,  and  flushed  with  die 
triumphs  of  territorial  aggrandisement,  was  instituting  at  Bruges  the  order  of  the 
Golden  Fleece,  "  to  the  glory  of  God,  of  the  blessed  Virgin,  and  of  the  holy 
Andrew,  patron  saint  of  the  Eurgundian  family,"  and  enrolling  the  names  of  the 
kings  and  princes  who  were  to  be  honoured  with  its  symbols,  at  that  very 
moment  an  obscure  citizen  of  Harlem,  one  Lorenz  Coster,  or  Lawrence  the 
Sexton,  succeeded  in  printing  a  little  grammar  by  means  of  movable  types. 
The  invenuon  of  printing  was  accomplished,  but  iC  was  not  ushered  in  with 
such  a  blaze  of  glory  as  heralded  the  contemporaneous  erection  of  the  Golden 
Fleece.  The  humble  setter  of  types  did  not  deem  emperors  and  princes 
alone  worthy  his  companionship.  His  invention  sent  no  thrill  of  admiration 
throughout  Christendom ;  and  yet,  what  was  the  good  Fhilip  of  Burgundy, 
with  his  knights  of  the  Golden  Fleece,  and  all  their  efl"ulgent  trumpery,  in 
the  eye  of  humanity  and  civilisation,  compared  with  the  poor  sexton  and  his 
wooden  types?* 

Philip  died  in  February  1467.  The  details  of  his  life  and  career  do  not 
belong  to  our  purpose.  The  practical  tendency  of  his  government  was  to 
repress  the  spirit  of  liberty,  while  especial  privileges,  extensive  in  nature  but 
limited  in  time,  were  frequently  granted  to  corporations.  Philip  in  one  day 
conferred  thirty  charters  upon  as  many  different  bodies  of  citizens.  These 
were,  however,  grants  of  monopoly,  not  concessions  of  rights.  He  also  fixed 
tiie  number  of  dty  councils  or  Vroedschappen  in  many  Netherland  cities, 
giving  them  permission  to  present  a  double  list  of  candidates  for  burgo- 
masters and  judges,  from  which  he  himself  made  the  appointments.  He 
was  certainly  neither  a  good  nor  great  prince,  but  he  possessed  much  admi- 
nistrative ability.  His  military  talents  were  considerable,  and  he  was  success- 
fiil  in  his  wars.  He  was  an  adroit  dissembler,  a  practical  politician.  He 
had  the  sense  to  comprehend  that  the  power  of  a  prince,  however  absolute, 
must  depend  upon  the  prosperity  of  his  subjects.  He  taxed  severely  the 
wealth,  but  he  protected  the  commerce  and  the  manufactures  of  Holland  and 
Flanders.  He  encouraged  art,  science,  and  literature.  The  brothers  John 
and  Hubert  Van  Eyck  were  attracted  by  his  generosity  to  Bruges,  where  they 
painted  many  pictures.  John  was  even  a  member  of  the  Duke's  council. 
The  art  of  oil-painting  was  carried  to  great  perfection  by  Hubert's  scholar, 
John  of  Brages.  An  incredible  number  of  painters,  of  greater  or  less  merit, 
flourished  at  this  epoch  in  the  Netherlands,  heralds  of  that  great  school  which, 
at  a  subsequent  period,  was  to  astonish  the  world  with  brilliant  colours,  pro- 
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found  sdenc;,  startling  effects,  and  vigorous  reproductions  of  nature.  Authors, 
loo,  like  Olivier  de  la  Marche  and  Philippe  dc  Comines,  who,  in  the  words  of 
the  latter,  "  wrote  not  for  the  amusement  of  bnites  and  people  of  low  degree, 
but  for  princes  and  other  persons  of  quality ;"  these  and  other  writers,  with 
aims  as  lofty,  flourished  at  the  court  of  Burgundy,  and  were  rewarded  by  the 
Duke  with  princely  generosity.  Philip  remodelled  and  befriended  the  Uni- 
versity of  Louvain.  He  founded  at  Brussels  the  Burgundian  libraiy,  which 
became  celebrated  throughout  Europe.  He  levied  lai^ely,  spent  profusely,  but 
was  yet  so  thrifty  a  housekeeper  as  to  leave  four  hundred  thousand  crowns 
of  gold,  a  vast  amount  in  those  days,  besides  three  million  marks'  worth  of 
plate  and  furniture,  to  be  wasted  like  water  in  the  insane  career  of  his  son. 

The  exploits  of  that  son  require  but  few  words  of  illustration.  Hardly  a 
chapter  of  European  history  or  romance  is  more  familiar  to  the  world  than 
the  one  which  records  the  meteoric  cdurse  of  Charles  the  Bold.  The 
propriety  of  his  title  was  never  doubtful  No  prince  was  ever  bolder,  but  it  is 
certain  that  no  quality  could  be  less  desirable  at  Chat  parricular  moment  in 
the  history  of  his  house.  It  was  not  the  quality  to  confirm  a  usurping  family 
in  its  ill-gotten  possessions.  Renewed  aggressions  upon  the  rights  of  others 
justified  retaliation  and  invited  attack.  Justice,  prudence,  firmness,  wisdom 
of  internal  administration,  were  desirable  in  the  son  of  Philip  and  the  rival 
of  Louis.  These  attributes  the  gladiator  lacked  entirely.  His  career  might 
have  been  a  brilliant  one  in  the  old  days  of  chivalry.  His  ima^  might  have 
appeared  as  imposing  as  the  romantic  forms  of  Baldwin  Bras  de  Fer  or 
Godfrey  of  Bouillon,  had  he  not  been  misplaced  in  history.  Nevertheless,  he 
imagined  himself  governed  by  a  profound  policy.  He  had  one  dominant  idea — 
to  make  Burgundy  a  kingdom.  From  the  moment  when,  with  almost  the 
first  standing  army  known  to  history)  and  with  coffers  well  filled  by  his 
cautious  father's  economy,  he  threw  himself  into  the  lists  against  the  crafty 
Louis,  down  to  the  day  when  he  was  found  dead,  naked,  deserted,  and  with 
his  face  frozen  into  a  pool  of  blood  and  water,  he  faithfully  pursued  this 
thought.  His  ducal  cap  was  to  be  exchanged  for  a  kingly  crown,  while  all 
the  provinces  which  lay  beneath  the  Mediterranean  and  the  North  Sea,  and 
between  France  and  Germany,  were  to  be  united  under  his  sceptre.  The 
Netherlands,  with  their  wealth,  had  been  already  appropriated,  and  their 
freedom  crushed.  Another  land  of  liberty  remained ;  physically  the  reverse 
of  Holland,  but  stamped  with  the  same  courageous  nationality,  the  same 
ardent  love  of  human  rights.  Switzerland  was  to  be  conquered.  Her  eternal 
battlements  of  ice  and  granite  were  to  constitute  the  great  bulwark  of  his  realm. 
The  world  knows  well  the  result  of  the  struggle  between  the  lord  of  so  many 
duchies  and  earldoms  and  the  Alpine  mountaineers.  With  all  his  boldness, 
Charles  was  but  an  indifferent  soldier.  His  only  merit  was  physical  courage. 
He  imagined  himself  a  consummate  commander,  and,  in  conversation  with 
his  jester,  was  fond  of  comparing  himself  to  Hannibal.  "  We  are  getting  well 
Hannibalised  to-day,  my  lord,"  said  the  bitter  fool,  as  they  rode  off  together 
from  the  disastrous  defeat  of  Gransen,  Well  "  Hannibaitsed  "  he  was,  too, 
at  Gransen,  at  Murten,  and  at  Nancy.  He  followed  in  the  track  of  his 
prototype  only  to  the  base  of  the  mountains. 

As  a  conqueror,  he  was  signally  unsuccessful ;  as  a  politican,  he  could  out- 
wit none  but  himself;  it  was  only  as  a  tyrant  within  his  own  ground  that  he 
could  sustain  the  character  which  he  chose  to  enact.  He  lost  the  crown, 
which  he  might  have  secured,  because  he  thought  the  Emperor's  son  unworthy 
the  heiress  of  Burgundy ;  and  yet,  after  his  father's  death,  her  marriage  with 
that  very  Maximilian  alone  secured  the  possession  of  her  paternal  inheritance. 
Unsuccessful  in  schemes  of  conquest  and  in  political  intrigue,  as  an  oppressor 
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of  the  Netherlands  he  nearly  carried  out  his  plans.  Those  provinces  he 
legarded  merely  as  a  bank  to  draw  upon.  His  immediate  intercourse  witn 
the  country  was  con6ned  to  the  extortion  of  vast  requests.  These  were 
granted  with  ever-increasing  reluctance  by  the  Elstates.  The  new  taxes  and 
excises,  which  the  sanguinary  extravagance  of  the  Duke  rendered  necessary, 
conld  seldom  be  collected  in  the  various  cities  without  tumults,  sedition,  and 
bloodied.  Few  priuces  were  ever  a  greater  curse  to  the  people  whom  they 
were  allowed  to  hold  as  properly.  He  nearly  succeeded  in  establishing  a 
centralised  despotism  upon  the  ruins  of  the  provincial  institutions.  His 
sudden  death  alone  deferred  the  catastrophe.  His  removal  of  the  supreme 
court  of  Holland  from  the  Hague  to  Mechlin,  and  his  maintenance  of  a 
standing  anny,  were  the  two  great  measures  by  which  he  prostrated  the 
Netherlands.  The  tribunal  had  been  remodelled  by  his  father  :  the  expanded 
anthority  which  Philip  had  given  to  a  bench  of  judges  dependent  upon 
himself,  was  an  infraction  of  the  rights  of  Holland.  The  court,  however, 
still  held  its  sessions  in  the  country ;  and  the  sacred  privilege — de  mm  eV9- 
{^uio—^z  right  of  every  Hollander  to  be  tried  in  his  own  land,  was,  at  least, 
retained.  Charles  threw  off  the  mask ;  he  proclaimed  that  this  council — 
composed  of  his  creatures,  holding  office  at  his  pleasure— should  have  supreme 
jurisdiction  over  all  the  charters  of  the  provinces ;  that  it  was  to  follow  his 
person,  and  derive  all  authority  from  his  will.  The  usual  seat  of  the  court 
he  transferred  to  Mechlin.  It  will  be  seen,  in  the  sequel,  that  the  attempt, 
under  Philip  the  Second,  to  enforce  its  supreme  authority,  was  a  collateral 
cause  of  the  great  revolution  of  the  Netherlands. 

Charles,  like  his  father,  administered  the  country  by  stadholders.  From 
the  condition  of  fiourishing  self-ruled  little  republics,  which  they  had,  for  a 
moment,  almost  attained,  they  became  departments  of  an  ill-assorted,  ill- 
conditioned,  ill-gavemed  realm,  which  was  neither  commonwealth  nor  empire, 
neither  kingdom  nor  duchy,  and  which  had  no  homogeneousness  of  popu- 
lation, DO  affection  between  ruler  and  people,  small  sympathies  of  lineage  or  of 
language. 

His  triumphs  were  but  few,  his  fall  ignominious.  His  father's  treasure  was 
squandered,  the  curse  of  a  standing  army  fixed  upon  his  people,  the  trade  and 
manufactures  of  the  country  paralysed  by  his  extortions,  and  he  accomplished 
nothing.  He  lost  his  life  in  the  forty-fourth  year  of  his  age  (1477),  leaving 
all  the  provinces,  duchies,  and  lordships,  which  formed  the  miscellaneous 
realm  of  Bui^ndy,  to  his  only  child,  the  Lady  Mary.  Thus  already  the 
countries  which  Philip  had  wrested  from  the  feeble  hand  of  Jacqueline  had 
fallen  to  another  female.  Philip's  own  granddaughter,  as  young,  fair,  and 
unprotected  as  Jacqueline,  was  now  sole  mistress  of  those  broad  domains. 

VIII. 
A  crisis,  both  for  Bui^ndy  and  the  Netherlands,  succeeds.  Within  the 
provinces  there  is  an  elastic  rebound,  as  soon  as  the  pressure  is  removed  from 
them  by  the  tyrant's  death.  A  sudden  spasm  of  liberty  gives  the  whole 
people  gigantic  strength.  In  an  instant  they  recover  all,  and  more  than 
all,  the  rights  which  they  had  lost  The  cities  of  Holland,  Flanders,  and 
other  provinces  call  a  convention  at  Ghent  Laying  aside  their  musty  feuds, 
men  of  all  parties — Hooks  and  Kabbeljaws,  patricians  and  people — move 
forward  in  phalanx  to  recover  their  national  consututioDS.  On  the  other  hand, 
Louis  the  Eleventh  seizes  Burgundy,  claiming  the  territory  for  his  crown,  the 
heiress  for  his  son.  The  situation  is  critical  for  the  Lady  Mary.  As  usual  in 
such  cases,  appeals  are  made  to  the  faithful  commons.  Oaths  and  pledges 
are  showered  upon  the  people,  that  their  loyalty  may  be  refreshed  and  grow 
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green.  The  congress  meets  at  Ghent  The  Lady  Mary  professes  much,  but 
she  will  keep  her  vow.  The  deputies  are  called  upon  to  rally  the  country 
around  the  Duchess,  and  to  resist  the  fraud  and  force  of  Louis.  The  congress 
is  willing  to  maintain  the  cause  of  its  young  mistress.  The  members  declare, 
at  the  same  time,  very  roundly,  "  that  the  provinces  have  been  much  impover- 
ished and .  oppressed  by  the  enormous  taxation  imposed  upon  them  by  the 
ruinous  wars  waged  by  Duke  Charles  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  bis 
Jife."  They  rather  require  "to  be  reheved  than  additionally  encumbered." 
They  add  that,  "  for  many  years  past,  there  has  been  a  constant  violation  of 
the  provincial  and  municipal  charters,  and  that  they  should  be  happy  to  see 
them  restored," 

The  result  of  the  deliberations  is  the  formal  grant  by  Duchess  Mary  of  the 
"Groot  Privilegie,"  or  Great  Privilege,  the  Magna  Charta  of  Holland.  Al- 
though this  instrument  was  afterwards  violated,  and  indeed  abolished,  it  became 
the  foundation  of  the  republic  It  was  a  recapitulation  and  recognition  of 
ancient  rights,  not  an  acquisition  of  new  privileges.  It  was  a  restoration,  not 
a  revolution.  Its  principal  points  deserve  attention  from  those  interested  in 
the  political  progress  of  mankind. 

"  The  Duchess  shall  not  marry  without  consent  of  the  Estates  of  her  pro- 
vinces. All  offices  in  her  gift  shall  be  conferred  on  natives  only.  No  man 
shall  fill  two  offices.  No  office  shall  be  farmed,  The  '  Great  Council  and 
Supreme  Court  of  Holland '  is  re-esUblished.  Causes  shall  be  brought  before 
it  on  appeal  from  the  ordinary  courts.  It  shall  have  no  original  jurisdiction  of 
matters  within  the  cognisance  of  the  provincial  and  municipal  tribunals.  The 
Estates  and  cities  are  guaranteed  in  their  right  not  to  be  summoned  to  justice 
beyond  the  limits  of  their  territory.  The  cities,  in  common  with  ail  the  pro- 
vinces of  the  Netherlands,  may  hold  diets  as  efUn  and  at  suck  places  as  tluj 
choose.  Na  new  taxes  shall  be  imposed  but  by  consent  of  the  provincial  .Estates. 
Neither  the  Duchess  nor  her  descendants  shall  begin  either  an  offensive  or  defen- 
sive war  without  consent  of  the  Estates.  In  case  a  war  be  illegally  undertaken, 
the  Estates  are  not  bound  to  contribute  to  its  maintenance.  In  all  public  and 
legal  documents,  the  Netherland  language  shall  be  employed.  The  commands 
of  the  Duchess  shall  be  invalid  if  conflicting  with  the  privileges  of  a  city.  The 
seat  of  the  Supreme  Council  is  transferred  from  MechUn  to  the  Hague.  No 
money  shall  be  coined,  nor  its  value  raised  or  lowered,  but  by  consent  of  the 
EsUtes.  Cities  are  not  to  be  compelled  to  contribute  to  requests  which  they 
have  not  voted.  The  sovereign  shall  come  in  person  before  the  Estates  to 
make  his  request  for  supplies," 

Here  was  good  work.  The  land  was  rescued  at  a  blow  from  the  helpless 
condition  to  which  it  had  been  reduced.  This  summary  annihilation  of  all 
the  despotic  arrangements  of  Charles  was  enough  to  raise  him  from  his  tomb, 
■  The  law,  the  sword,  the  purse,  were  all  taken  from  the  hand  of  the  sovereign 
and  placed  within  the  control  of  Parliament  Such  sweeping  reforms,  if  main- 
tained, would  restore  health  to  the  body  politic  They  gave,  moreover,  an 
earnest  of  what  was  one  day  to  arrive.  Certainly,  for  the  fifteenth  century, 
the  "  Great  Privilege  "  was  a  reasonably  liberal  constitution.  Where  else  upon 
earth,  at  that  day,  was  there  half  so  much  liberty  as  was  thus  guaranteed  ? 
The  congress  of  the  Netherlands,  according  to  their  Magna  Charta,  had  power 
to  levy  ^  taxes,  to  regulate  commerce  and  manufactures,  to  declare  w^r,  to 
coin  money,  to  raise  armies  and  navies.  The  executive  was  required  to  ask 
ibr  money  in  person,  could  appoint  only  narives  to  office,  recognised  the  right 
of  disobedience  in  his  subjects  if  his  commands  should  conflict  with  law,  and 
acknowledged  himself  bound  by  decisions  of  courts  of  justice.  The  cities 
appointed  their  own  magistrates,  held  diets  at  their  own  pleasure,  made  their 
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local  bylaws  and  saw  to  their  execution.  Original  cognisance  of  legal  matters 
belonged  to  the  municipal  courts,  appellate  jurisdiction  to  the  supreme  tri- 
banal,  in  which  the  judges  were  appointed  by  the  sovereign.  The  liberty  of 
the  citizen  against  arbitrary  imprisonment  was  amply  provided  for.  The  jus 
de  nan  emxajida,  the  habeas  corpus  of  Holland,  was  re-established. 

Truly,  here  was  a  fundamental  law  which  largely,  roundly,  and  reasonably 
recognised  the  existence  of  a  people  with  hearts,  heads,  and  hands  of  their 
own.  It  was  a  vast  step  in  advance  of  natural  servitude,  the  dogma  of  the 
dark  ages.  It  was  a  noble  and  temperate  vindication  of  natural  liberty,  the 
doctrine  c£  more  enlightened  days.  To  no  people  in  the  world  more  than  to 
the  stout  burghers  of  Flanders  and  Holland  belongs  the  honour  of  having 
battled  audaciously  aud  perennially  in  behalf  of  human  rights. 

Similar  privileges  to  the  great  charter  of  Holland  are  granted  to  many  other 
provinces,  especially  to  Flanders,  ever  ready  to  stand  forward  in  fierce  vindi- 
cation of  freedom.  For  a  season  all  is  peace  and  joy ;  but  the  Duchess  is 
youngs  weak,  and  a  woman.  There  is  no  lack  of  intriguing  politicians,  reac- 
tionary councillors.  There  is  a  cunning  old  king  in  the  distance,  lying  in  wait, 
seeking  what  he  can  devour.  A  mission  goes  from  the  Estates  to  France.  Tlie 
well-known  tragedy  of  Irabrecourt  and  Hugonet  occurs.  Envoys  from  the 
states,  they  dare  to  accept  secret  instructions  &om  the  Duchess  to  enter  into 
private  negotiations  with  the  French  monarch  against  their  colleagues — against 
the  great  charter — against  their  country.  Louis  betrays  them,  thinking  that 
policy  the  more  expedient.  They  are  seized  in  Ghent,  rapidly  tried,  and  as 
rapidly  beheaded  by  the  enr^ed  burghers.  All  the  entreaties  of  the  I^dy 
Hary,  who,  dressed  in  mourning  garments,  with  dishevelled  hair,  unloosed 
girdle,  and  streaming  eyes,  appears  at  the  townhouse  and  afterwards  in  the 
market-place,  humbly  to  intercede  for  her  servants,  are  fruitless.  There  is  no 
help  for  the  juggling  diplomatists.  The  punishment  was  sharp.  Was  it  more 
severe  and  sudden  than  that  which  betrayed  monarchs  usually  inflict  ?  Would 
the  Flemings,  at  that  critical  moment,  have  deserved  their  freedom  had  they 
not  taken  swift  and  signal  vengeance  for  this  first  infraction  of  their  newly, 
recognised  rights  t  Had  it  not  been  weakness  to  spare  the  traitors  who  had 
thus  stained  the  childhood  of  the  national  joy  at  liberty  regained  ? 

IX. 
Another  step,  and  a  wide  one,  into  the  great  stream  of  European  history. 
The  Lady  hiary  espouses  the  Archduke  Maximilian.  The  Netherlands  are 
about  to  become  Habsbuig  property.  The  Ghenters  reject  the  pretensions 
of  the  Dauphin,  and  select  for  husband  of  their  Duchess  the  very  man  whom 
her  father  had  so  stupidly  rejected.  It  had  been  a  wiser  choice  for  Charles 
the  Bold  than  for  the  Netherianders.  The  marriage  takes  place  on  the  iSth 
of  August  1477.  Mary  of  Burgundy  passes  from  the  guardianship  of  Ghent 
burghers  into  that  of  the  Emperor's  son.  The  crafty  husband  allies  himself 
with  the  city  party,  feeling  where  the  strength  lies.  He  knows  that  the  vora- 
cious Kabbeljaws  have  at  last  swallowed  the  Hooks,  and  run  away  with  them. 
Prombing  himself  future  rights  of  reconsideration,  he  is  liberal  in  promises  to 
the  municipal  party.  In  the  meantime  he  is  governor  and  guaniian  of  his 
wife  and  her  provinces.  His  children  are  to  inherit  the  Netherlands  and  all 
that  therein  is.  What  can  be  more  consistent  than  laws  of  descent  regulated 
by  right  divine  ?  At  the  beginning  of  the  century,  good  Philip  dispossesses 
Jacqueline,  because  females  cannot  inherit.  At  its  close,  his  granddaughter 
succeeds  to  the  property,  and  transmits  it  to  her  children.  Pope  and  Emperor 
maintain  both  positions  with  equal  logic.  The  policy  and  promptness  of 
Maximilian  are  as  effective  as  the  force  and  fraud  of  Philip. 
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The  Lady  Mary  falls  from  her  liorse  and  dies.  Her  son,  Philip,  four  years 
of  age,  is  recognised  as  successor.  Thus  the  house  of  Burgundy  is  followed 
by  that  of  Austria,  the  fifth  and  last  family  which  governed  Holland,  previously 
to  the  erection  of  the  republic  Maximilian  is  recognised  by  provinces  as 
governor  and  guardian  during  the  minority  of  bia  children.  Flanders  aione 
refuses.  The  buighers,  ever  prompt  in  action,  take  personal  possession  of  the 
child  Philip,  and  carry  on  the  government  in  his  name.  A  commission  of 
citizens  and  nobles  thus  maintain  their  authority  against  Maximilian  for  several 
years.  In  1488  the  Archduke,  now  King  of  the  Romans,  with  a  small  force  of 
cavalry,  attempts  to  take  the  city  of  Bruges,  but  the  result  is  a  mortifying  one 
to  the  Koman  king.  The  citizens  of  Bruges  take  him.  Maximilian,  with 
several  councillors,  is  kept  a  prisoner  in  a  house  on  the  market-place.  The 
magistrates  are  all  changed,  the  affairs  of  government  conducted  in  the 
'  name  of  the  young  Philip  alone.  Meantime,  the  Estates  of  the  other  Nether- 
lands assemble  at  Ghent,  anxious,  unfortunately,  not  for  the  national  liberty, 
but  for  that  of  the  Roman  king.  Already  Holland,  torn  again  by  civil  feuds, 
and  blinded  by  the  artifices  of  Maximilian,  has  deserted,  for  a  season,  the 
great  cause  to  which  Flanders  has  remained  so  true.  At  last,  a  treaty  is  made 
between  tlie  Archduke  and  the  Flemings.  Maximilian  is  to  be  regent  of  the 
other  provinces ;  Philip,  under  guardianship  of  a  council,  is  to  govern  Flanders. 
Moreover,  a  congress  of  all  the  provinces  is  to  be  summoned  annually,  to  pro- 
vide for  the  general  welfare.  Maximilian  signs  and  swears  to  the  treaty  on 
the  i6th  May  148S.  He  swears  also  to  dismiss  all  foreign  troops  within  four 
days.  Giving  hostages  for  his  fidelity,  he  is  set  at  liberty.  What  are  oaths 
and  hostages  when  prerogative  and  the  people  are  contending?  Emperor 
Frederic  sends  to  his  son  an  army  under  the  Duke  of  Saxony,  The  oaths  are 
broken,  the  hostages  left  to  their  fate.  The  struggle  lasts  a  year,  but,  at  the 
end  of  it,  the  Flemings  are  subdued.  What  could  a  single  province  effect, 
when  its  sister  states,  even  liberty-loving  Holland,  had  basely  abandoned  the 
common  cause?  A  new  treaty  is  made  (OcL  1489).  Maximilian  obtains 
uncontrolled  guardianship  of  his  son,  absolute  dominion  over  Flanders  and 
the  other  provinces.  The  insolent  burghers  are  severely  punished  for  remem- 
bering that  they  had  been  freemen.  The  magistrates  of  Ghent,  Bruges,  and 
Ypres,  in  black  garments,  ungirdled,  bare-headed,  and  kneeling,  are  compelled 
to  implore  the  despot's  forgiveness,  and  to  pay  three  hundred  thousand  crowns 
of  gold  as  its  price.     After  this,  for  a  brief  season,  order  reigns  in  Flanders. 

The  course  of  Maximilian  had  been  stealthy  but  decided.  Allying  himself 
with  the  city  party,  he  had  crushed  the  nobles.  The  power  thus  obtained  he 
then  turned  against  the  burghers.  Step  by  step  he  had  trampled  out  the 
liberties  which  his  wife  and  himself  had  sworn  to  protect  He  had  spumed 
the  authority  of  the  "  Great  Privilege,"  and  all  other  charters.  Burgomasters 
and  other  citizens  had  been  beheaded  in  great  numbers  for  appealing  to  their 
statutes  against  the  edicts  of  the  regent,  for  voting  in  favour  of  a  general  con- 
gress according  to  the  unquestionable  law.  He  had  proclaimed  that  all  landed 
estates  should,  in  lack  of  heirs  male,  escheat  to  his  own  exchequer.  He  had 
debased  the  coin  of  the  country,  and  thereby  authorised  unlimited  swindling 
on  the  part  of  all  his  agents,  from  stadholders  down  to  the  meanest  officiaL 
If  such  oppression  and  knavery  did  not  justify  the  resistance  of  the  Flemings 
to  the  guardianship  of  Maximilian,  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  any  reasonable 
course  in  political  affairs  save  abject  submission  to  authority. 

In  1493,  Maximilian  succeeds  to  the  imperial  throne,  at  the  death  of  his 
father.  In  the  following  year  his  son,  Philip  the  Fair,  now  seventeen  years 
of  age,  receives  the  homage  of  the  different  states  of  the  Netherlands,  He 
swears  to  maintain  only  the  privileges  granted  by  Philip  and  Charles  of  Bur- 
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gundy,  or  their  ancestors,  proclaiming  duII  and  void  all  those  which  might  have 
been  acquired  since  the  death  of  Charles.  Holland,  Zeland,  and  the  other 
provinces  accept  him  upon  these  conditions,  thus  ignominiously,  and  without 
a  struggle,  relinquishing  the  Great  Privilege  and  all  similar  charters. 

FriesLand  is,  for  a  brief  season,  politically  separated  from  the  rest  of  the 
country.  Harassed  and  exhausted  by  centuries  of  warfare,  foreign  and 
domestic,  the  free  Frisians,  at  the  suggestion  or  command  of  Emperor  Maxi- 
milian, elect  the  Duke  of  Saxony  as  their  Fodest^  The  sovereign  prince, 
naturaJly  proving  a,  chief  magistrate  far  from  democratic,  gets  himself  acknow- 
ledged, or  submitted  to,  soon  afterwards,  as  legitimate  sovereign  of  Friesland, 
Seventeen  years  afterward.  Saxony  sells  the  sovereignty  to  the  Austrian  house 
for  350,000  crowns.  This  litde  country,  whose  statutes  proclaimed  her  to  be 
"  free  as  the  wind  as  long  as  it  blew,"  whose  institutions  Charlemagne  had 
honoured  and  left  unmolested,  who  had  freed  herself  with  ready  poniard  from 
Norman  granny,  who  never  bowed  her  neck  to  feudal  chieftain,  nor  to  the 
papal  yoke,  now  driven  to  madness  and  suicide  by  the  dissensions  of  her  wild 
children,  forfeits  at  last  her  independent  existence.  Ail  the  provinces  are  thus 
utitted  in  a  common  servitude,  and  regret,  too  late,  their  supineness  at  a  moment 
when  their  liberties  might  yet  have  been  vindicated.  Their  ancient  and 
cherished  chaners  are  at  the  mercy  of  an  autocrat,  and  liable  to  be  superseded 
by  his  edicts. 

In  I4p6,  the  momentous  marriage  of  Piiilip  the  Fair  with  Joanna,  daughter 
of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  of  Castile  and  Aragon,  is  solemnised.  Of  this 
union,  in  the  first  year  of  the. century,  is  bom  the  second  Charlemagne,  who 
is  to  unite  Spain  and  the  Netherlands,  together  with  so  many  vast  and  distant 
realms,  under  a  single  sceptre.  Six  years  afterwards  (September  25,  1506), 
Philip  dies  at  Burgos.  A  handsome  profligate,  devoted  to  his  pleasures,  and 
leaving  the  cares  of  state  to  his  ministers,  Philip,  "  croit-conseil,"  is  the  bridge 
over  which  the  house  of  Habsburg  passes  to  almost  universal  monarchy,  but, 
in  himself,  is  nothing. 

X. 
Two  prudent  marriages,  made  by  Austrian  archdukes  within  twenty  years, 
have  altered  the  face  of  the  earth.  The  stream,  which  we  have  been  tracing 
from  its  source,  empties  itself  at  last  into  the  ocean  of  a  world-empire.  Count 
Dirk  the  First,  lord  of  a  half-submerged  comer  of  Europe,  is  succeeded  by 
Count  Charles  the  Second  of  Holland,  better  known  as  Charles  the  Fifth, 
King  of  Spain,  Sicily,  and  Jerusalem,  Duke  of  Milan,  Emperor  of  Germany, 
dominator  in  Asia  and  Africa,  autocrat  of  half  the'world.  The  leading  events 
of  his  brilliant  reign  are  familiar  to  every  child.  The  Netherlands  now  share 
Ac  fate  of  so  large  a  group  of  nations,  a  fate,  to  these  provinces,  most  miser- 
able. The  weddings  of  Austria  FeUx '  were  not  so  prolific  of  happiness  to 
her  subjects  as  to  herselE  It  can  never  seem  just  or  reasonable  that  the  des- 
tiny of  many  millions  of  human  beings  should  depend  upon  the  marriage  settle- 
ments of  one  man  with  one  woman,  and  a  permanent  prosperous  empire  can 
never  be  reared  upon  so  frail  a  foundation.  The  leading  thought  of  the  first 
Charlemagne  was  a  noble  and  a  useflil  one,  nor  did  his  imperial  scheme  seem 
chimerical,  even  although  time,  wiser  than  monarchs  or  lawgivers,  was  to 
prove  it  impracticable.  To  weld  into  one  great  whole  the  various  tribes  of 
Franks,  Frisians,  Saxons,  Lombards,  Burgundians,  and  others,  still  in  their 
turbulent  youth,  and  still  composing  one  great  Teutonic  family;  to  enforce 
the  mntual  adhesion  of  naturally  coherent  masses,  all  of  one  lineage,  one  lan- 
guage, one  history,  and  which  were  only  beginning  to  exhibit  their  tendencies 
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to  tnsultation,  to  acquiesce  in  a  variety  of  local  laws  and  customs,  while  an 
iron  will  was  to  concentrate  a  vast  biit  hoiaogeneous  people  into  a  single 
nation  ;  to  raise  up  from  the  grave  of  corrupt  and  buried  Rome  a  fresh,  vigor- 
ous, Gennan,  Christian  empire ;  ihis  was  a  reasonable  and  manly  thought. 
Far  different  the  conception  of  the  second  Charlemagne.  To  force  into  dis- 
cordant union  tribes  which,  for  seven  centuries,  had  developed  themselves  into 
hostile  nations,  separated  by  geography  and  history,  customs  and  laws,  to  com- 
bine many  millions  under  one  sceptre,  not  because  of  natural  identity,  but  for 
the  sake  of  composing  one  splendid  family  property,  to  establish  unity  by  anni- 
hilating local  institutions,  to  supersede  popular  and  liberal  charters  by  the 
edicts  of  a  central  despotism,  to  do  battle  with  the  whole  spirit  of  an  age,  to 
regard  the  souls  as  well  as  the  bodies  of  vast  multitudes  as  the  personal  pro- 
perty of  one  individual,  to  strive  for  the  perpetuation  in  a  single  house  of  many 
crowns  which  accident  had  blended,  and  to  imagine  the  consecration  of  the 
whole  system  by  placing  the  Pope's  triple  diadem  for  ever  upon  the  imperial 
head  of  the  Habsburgs ; — all  this  was  not  the  effort  of  a  great  constructive 
genius,  but  the  selfish  scheme  of  an  autocrat. 

The  union  of  no  two  countries  could  be  less  likely  to  prove  advantageous 
or  agreeable  than  that  of  the  Netherlands  and  Spain,  They  were  widely 
separated  geographically,  while  in  history,  manners,  and  politics,  they  were 
utterly  opposed  to  each  other.  Spain,  which  had  but  just  assumed  the  form 
of  a  single  state  by  the  combination  of  all  its  kingdoms,  with  its  haughty 
nobles  descended  from  petty  kings,  and  arrogating  almost  sovereign  power 
within  their  domains,  with  its  fierce  enthusiasm  for  the  Catholic  religion, 
which,  in  the  course  of  long  warfare  with  the  Saracens,  had  become  the  absorb- 
ing characteristic  of  a  whole  nation,  with  its  sparse  population  scattered  over 
a  wide  and  stem  country,  with  a  military  spirit  which  led  nearly  all  classes  to 
prefer  poverty  to  the  wealth  attendant  upon  degrading  pursuits  of  trade — 
Spain,  with  her  gloomy,  martial,  and  exaggerated  character,  was  the  absolute 
contrast  of  the  Netherlands. 

These  provinces  had  been  rarely  combined  into  a  whole,  but  there  was  natu- 
ral affinity  in  their  character,  histoiy,  and  position.  There  was  life,  movement, 
bustling  activity  everywhere.  An  energetic  population  swarmed  in  all  the 
flourishing  cities  which  dotted  the  surface  of  a  contracted  and  highly  cultivated 
country.  Their  ships  were  the  carriers  for  the  world  ;  their  merchants,  if  in- 
vaded in  their  rights,  engaged  in  vigorous  warfare  with  their  own  funds  and 
their  own  frigates ;  their  fabrics  were  prized  over  the  whole  earth ;  their 
burghers  possessed  the  wealth  of  princes,  lived  with  royal  luxury,  and  exercised 
vast  political  influence  j  their  love  of  liberty  was  their  predominant  passion. 
Their  religious  ardour  had  not  been  fully  awakened ;  but  the  events  of  the 
next  generation  were  to  prove  that  in  no  respect  more  than  in  the  religious 
sentiment  were  the  two  races  opposed  to  each  other.  It  was  as  certain  that 
the  Netherlanders  would  be  fierce  reformers,  as  that  the  Spaniards  would  be 
uncompromising  persecutors.  Unhallowed  was  the  union  between  nations 
thus  utterly  contrasted. 

Philip  the  Fair  and  Ferdinand  had  detested  and  quarrelled  with  each  other 
from  the  beginning.  The  Spaniards  and  Flemings  participated  in  the  mutual 
antipathy,  and  hated  each  other  cordially  at  first  sight.  The  unscrupulous 
avarice  of  the  Netherland  nobles  in  Spain,  their  grasping  and  venal  ambition, 
enraged  and  disgusted  the  haughty  Spaniards  This  international  malignity 
furnishes  one  of  the  keys  to  a  proper  understanding  of  the  great  revolt  in  the 
next  reign. 

The  provinces,  now  all  united  again  under  an  emperor,  were  treated,  opulent 
and  powerful  as  they  were,  as  obscure  dependencies.     The  regency  over  them 
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was  intrusted  by  Charles  to  his  near  relatives,  who  governed  in  the  interest 
of  his  house,  ifot  of  the  country.  His  course  towards  them  upon  the  lehgious 
questioQ  will  be  hereafter  indicated.  The  political  chaiacter  of  his  administra- 
tion was  typified,  and,  as  it  were,  dramatised,  on  the  occasion  of  the  memorable 
insurrection  at  Ghent  For  this  reason,  a  few  interior  details  concerning  that 
remarkable  event  seem  requisite. 

XI. 

Ghent  was,  in  all  respects,  one  of  the  most  important  cities  in  Europe. 
Erasmus,  who,  as  a  Hollander  and  a  courtier,  was  not  likely  to  be  partial  to 
the  turbulent  Flemings,  asserted  that  there  was  no  town  in  all  Christendom 
U>  be  compared  to  it  for  size,  power,  political  constitution,  or  the  culture  of  its 
inhabitants.  It  was,  said  one  of  its  inhabitants  at  the  epoch  of  the  insurrec- 
tion, rather  a  commonwealth  than  a  city.  The  activity  and  wealth  of  its 
butchers  were  proverbial.  The  bells  were  rung  daUy,  and  the  drawbridges 
over  the  many  arms  of  the  river  intersecting  the  streets  were  raised,  in  order 
that  all  business  might  be  suspended  while  the  armies  of  workmen  were  going 
to  or  returning  from  their  labours.  As  early  as  the  fourteenth  century,  the  age 
of  the  Arteveldes,  Froissart  estimated  the  number  of  fighting  men  whom  Ghent 
ctmld  bring  into  the  field  at  eighty  thousand.  The  city,  by  its  jurisdiction 
over  many  large  but  subordinate  towns,  disposed  of  more  than  its  own  imme- 
diate population,  which  has  been  reckoned  as  high  as  two  hundred  thousand. 

Fiaced  in  the  midst  of  well-cultivated  plains,  Ghent  was  surrounded  by 
strong  walls,  the  external  circuit  of  which  measured  nine  miles.  Its  streets 
and  squares  were  spadous  and  elegant,  its  churches  and  other  public  build- 
ings numerous  and  splendid.  The  sumptuous  church  of  Saint  John  or  Saint 
Bavon,  where  Charles  the  Fifth  had  been  baptised,  the  ancient  castle  whither 
Baldwin  Bras  de  Fer  had  brought  the  daughter  of  Charles  the  Bold,  the  city 
hall  with  its  graceful  Moorish  front,  the  well-known  belfry,  where  for  three 
t:entuTies  had  perched  the  dragon  sent  by  the  Emperor  Baldwin  of  Flanders 
from  Constantinople,  and  where  swung  the  famous  Roland,  whose  iron  tongue 
had  called  the  citizens,  generation  after  generation,  to  aims,  whether  to  win 
batdes  over  foreign  kings  at  the  head  of  their  chivalry,  or  to  plunge  their 
swords  in  each  others'  breasts,  were  all  conspicuous  in  the  city,  and  celebrated 
in  the  land.  Especially  the  great  bell  was  the  object  of  the  burghers'  affection, 
and,  generally,  of  the  sovereign's  hatred;  while  to  all  it  seemed,  as  it  were,  a 
living  historical  personage,  endowed  with  the  human  powers  and  passions 
which  it  had  so  long  directed  and  inflamed. 

The  constitution  of  the  city  was  very  free.  It  was  a  little  republic  in  all 
but  name.  Its  population  was  divided  into  fifty-two  guilds  of  manufacturers 
and  into  thirty-two  tribes  of  weavers ;  each  fraternity  electing  annually  or 
bienniaUy  its  own  deans  and  subordinate  officers.  The  senate,  which  exercised 
'  functions  legislative,  judicial,  and  administrative,  subject,  of  course,  to  the 
grand  council  of  Mechlin  and  to  the  sovereign  authority,  consisted  of  twenty- 
six  members.  These  were  appointed  partly  from  the  upper  class,  or  the  men 
who  lived  upon  their  means,  partly  from  the  manufacturers  in  general,  and 
pardy  from  tile  weavers.  They  were  chosen  by  a  college  of  eight  electors, 
who  were  appointed  by  the  sovereign  on  nomination  by  the  citizens.  The 
whole  city,  in  its  collective  capacity,  constituted  one  of  the  four  estates 
(Uembra)  of  the  province  of  Flanders.  It  is  obvious  that  so  much  liberty  of 
foim  and  of  fact,  added  to  the  stormy  character  by  which  its  citizens  were 
distinguished,  would  be  most  offensive  in  the  eyes  of  Charles,  and  that  the 
delinquencies  of  the  littic  commonwealth  would  be  represented  in  the  most 
glaring  colours  ty  all  those  quiet  souls  who  preferred  the  tranquillity  of  despot- 
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ism  to  the  turbulence  of  freedom.  The  city  claimed,  moreover,  the  general 
provisions  of  the  "Great  Privilege"  of  the  Lady  Mary,  the  Magna  Charta,  which, 
according  to  the  monarchical  party,  had  been  legally  abrogated  by  Maximilian. 
The  liberties  of  the  town  had  also  been  nominally  curtailed  by  the  "  calf  skin  " 
(Kalf  Vel).  By  this  celebrated  document,  Charles  the  Fifth,  then  fifteen  years 
of  age,  had  been  made  to  threaten  with  condign  punishment  all  persons  who 
should  maintain  that  he  had  sworn  at  his  inauguration  to  observe  any  privi- 
leges or  charters  claimed  by  the  Ghenters  before  the  peace  of  Cadsand. 

The  immediate  cause  of  the  discontent,  the  attempt  to  force  from  Flan- 
ders a  subsidy  of  four  hundred  thousand  carolt,  as  the  third  part  of  the  twelve 
hundred  thousand  granted  by  the  states  of  the  Netherlands,  and  the  resist- 
ance of  Ghent  in  opposition  to  the  other  three  members  of  the  province,  will, 
of  course,  be  judged  differently,  according  as  the  sympathies  are  stronger 
with  popular  rights  or  with  prerogative.  The  citizens  claimed  that  the  sub- 
sidy could  only  be  granted  by  the  unanimous  consent  of  the  four  Estates  of 
the  province.  Among  other  proofs  of  this  their  unquestionable  right,  they 
appealed  to  a  muniment,  which  had  never  existed,  save  in  the  imagination 
of  the  credulous  populace.  At  a  certain  remote  epoch,  one  of  the  Counts 
of  Flanders,  it  was  contended,  had  gambled  away  his  countship  to  the  Earl 
of  Holland,  but  had  been  extricated  from  his  dilemma  by  the  generosity  of 
Ghent  The  burghers  of  the  town  had  paid  the  debts  and  redeemed  the 
sovereignly  of  their  lord,  and  had  thereby  gained,  in  return,  a  charter  called 
the  Bargain  of  Flanders  (Koop  van  Flandem).  Among  the  privileges 
granted  by  this  document  was  an  express  stipulation  that  no  subsidy  should 
ever  be  granted  by  the  province  without  the  consent  of  Ghent.  This  charter 
would  have  been  conclusive  in  the  present  emergency,  had  it  not  laboured 
under  the  disadvantage  of  never  having  existed.  It  was  supposed  by  many 
that  the  magistrates,  some  of  whom  were  favourable  to  government,  bad 
hidden  the  document  Lieven  Fyl,  an  ex-senator,  was  supposed  to  be  privy 
to  its  concealment  He  was  also,  with  more  justice,  charged  with  an  act  of 
great  baseness  and  effrontery.  Deputed  by  the  citizens  to  carry  to  the 
Queen  Regent  their  positive  refusal  to  grant  the  subsidy,  he  had,  on  the  con- 
trary, given  an  answer,  in  their  name,  in  the  affirmative.  For  these  delin- 
quencies, the  imaginary  and  the  real,  he  was  inhumanly  tortured  and  afterwards 
beheaded.  "I  know,  my  children,"  said  he,  upon  the  scaffold,  "that  you 
will  be  grieved  when  you  have  seen  my  blood  flow,  and  that  you  will  regret 
me  when  it  is  top  late."  It  does  not  appear,  however,  that  there  was  any 
especial  reason  to  regret  him,  however  sanguinary  the  punishment  which  had 
requited  his  broken  faith 

The  mischief  being  thus  afoot,  the  tongue  of  Roland  and  the  easily- excited 
spirits  of  the  citizens  soon  did  the  rest,  Ghent  broke  forth  into  open  insur- 
rection. They  had  been  willing  to  enlist  and  pay  troops  under  their  own 
banners,  but  they  had  felt  outraged  at  the  enormous  contribution  demanded 
of  them  for  a  foreign  war,  undertaken  in  the  family  interests  of  their  distant 
master.  They  could  not  find  the  "  Bargain  of  Flanders,"  but  they  got  pos- 
session of  the  odious  "  calf  skin,"  which  was  solemnly  cut  in  two  by  the  dean 
of  the  weavers.  It  was  then  torn  in  shreds  by  the  angzy  citizens,  many  of 
whom  paraded  the  streets  with  pieces  of  the  hated  document  stuck  in  their 
caps,  like  plumes  From  these  demonstrations  they  proceeded  to  intrigues 
with  Francis  the  First  He  rejected  them,  and  gave  notice  of  their  overtures 
to  Charles,  who  now  resolved  to  quell  the  insurrection  at  once.  Francis 
wrote,  begging  that  the  Emperor  would  honour  him  by  coming  through 
France  ;  "  wishing  to  assure  you,"  said  he,  "  my  lord  and  good  brother,  by 
this  letter,  written  and  signed  by  my  hand,  upon  my  honour,  and  oa  the 
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faith  of  a  prince,  and  of  the  best  brother  you  have,  that  in  passing  through 
my  kingdom  every  possible  honour  and  hospitality  will  be  offered  you,  even 
as  they  could  be  to  myself."  Certainly  the  French  king,  after  such  profuse 
and  voluntaiy  pledges,  to  confinn  which  he,  moreover,  offered  his  two  sons 
and  other  great  individuals  as  hostages,  could  not,  without  utterly  disgracing 
himself,  have  taken  any  unhandsome  advantage  of  the  Emperor's  presence 
in  his  dominions.  The  reflections  often  made  concerning  the  high-minded 
chivalry  of  Francis,  and  the  subtle  knowledge  of  human  nature  displayed 
by  Charles  upon  the  occasion,  seem,  therefore,  entirely  superfluous.  The 
^nperor  came  to  Paris.  "  Here,"  says  a  citizen  of  Ghent  at  the  time,  who 
has  left  a  minute  account  of  the  transaction  upon  record,  but  whose  sym- 
pathies were  ludicrously  with  the  despot  and  against  his  own  townspeople, 
"  here  the  Emperor  was  received  as  if  the  God  of  paradise  had  descended." 
On  the  9th  of  February  1540  he  lef^  Brussels ;  on  the  14th  he  came  to 
Ghent  His  entrance  into  the  city  lasted  more  than  six  hours.  Four  thou- 
sand lajicers,  one  thousand  archers,  five  thousand  halberdmen  and  musket- 
eers composed  his  bodyguard,  all  armed  to  the  teeth  and  ready  for  combat 
The  Emperor  rode  in  their  midst,  surrounded  by  "cardinals,  archbishops, 
bishops,  and  other  great  ecclesiastical  lords,"  so  that  the  terrors  of  the  Church 
were  combined  with  the  panoply  of  war  to  affright  the  souls  of  the  turbulent 
burghers.  A  brilliant  train  of  "  dukes,  princes,  earls,  barons,  grand  masters, 
and  seignors,  together  with  most  of  the  Knights  of  the  Fleece,"  were,  accord- 
ing to  the  testimony  of  the  same  eye-witness,  in  attendance  upon  his  Majesty. 
This  unworthy  son  of  Ghent  was  in  ecstasies  with  the  magnificence  displayed 
upon  the  occasion.  There  was  such  a  number  of  "grand  lords,  members  of 
sovereign  houses,  bishops,  and  other  ecclesiastical  dignitaries,  going  about  the 
streets,  that,"  as  the  poor  soul  protested  with  delight,  "  there  was  nobody  else 
to  be  met  with."  Especially  the  fine  clothes  of  these  distinguished  guests 
excited  his  warmest  admiration.  It  was  wonderful  to  behold,  he  said,  "  the 
nobility  and  great  richness  of  the  princes  and  seignors,  displayed  as  well  in 
their  beautiful  furs,  martins,  and  sables,  as  in  the  great  chains  of  fine  gold  which 
ihey  wore  twisted  round  their  necks,  and  the  pearls  and  precious  stones  in 
their  bonnets  and  otherwise,  which  they  displayed  in  great  abundance.  It  was 
a  very  triumphant  lAinf  to  see  them  thus  richly  dressed  and  accoutred." 

An  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  size  and  wealth  of  the  city  at  this  period 
from  the  fact  that  it  received  and  accommodated  sixty  thousand  strangers, 
with  their  fifteen  thousand  horses,  upon  the  occasion  of  the  Emperor's  visit 
Charles  allowed  a  month  of  awful  suspense  to  intervene  between  his  arrival 
and  his  vengeance.  Despair  and  hope  alternated  during  the  intervaL  On 
the  r  7th  of  March,  the  spell  was  broken  by  the  execution  of  nineteen  persons, 
who  were  beheaded  as  ringleaders.  On  the  agth  of  April  he  pronounced 
sentence  upon  the  city.  The  hall  where  it  was  rendered  was  open  to 
all  comers,  and  graced  by  the  presence  of  the  Emperor,  the  Queen  Regent, 
and  the  great  functionaries  of  court,  church,  and  state.  The  decree,  now 
matured,  was  read  at  length.  It  annulled  all  the  charters,  privileges,  and 
laws  of  Ghent  It  confiscated  all  its  public  property,  rents,  revenues,  houses, 
artillery,  munitions  of  war,  and  in  general  everything  which  the  corporation 
or  the  traders,  each  and  all,  possessed  in  common.  In  particular,  the  great 
bell  Roland  was  condemned  and  sentenced  to  immediate  removal.  It  was 
decreed  that  the  four  hundred  thousand  florins,  which  had  caused  the  revolt, 
should  forthwith  be  paid,  together  with  an  additional  fine  by  Ghent  of  one 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand,  besides  six  thousand  a  year  for  ever  after.  In 
place  of  their  ancient  and  beloved  constitution,  thus  annihilated  at  a  blow, 
was  promulgated  a  new  form  of  municipal  government  of  the  simplest  kind. 
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according  to  which  ail  officers  were  in  future  to  be  appointed  by  himseir, 
and  the  guilds  to  be  reduced  to  half  their  number,  shorn  of  a.11  political 
power,  and  deprived  entirely  of  self-government.  It  was,  moreover,  decreed 
that  the  senators,  their  pensionaries,  clerks,  and  secretaries,  thirty  notable 
burghers,  to  be  named  by  the  Emperor,  with  the  great  dean  and  second  dean 
of  the  weavers,  all  dressed  in  black  robes,  without  their  chains,  and  bare- 
headed, should  appear  upon  an  appointed  day,  in  company  with  fifty  persons 
from  the  guilds,  and  fifty  others,  to  be  arbitrarily  named,  in  their  shirts,  with 
halUrs  upon  their  rucks.  This  large  number  of  deputies,  as  representatives 
of  the  city,  were  then  to  fall  upon  their  knees  before  the  Emperor,  say  in 
a  loud  and  intelligible  voice,  by  the  mouth  of  one  of  their  clerks,  that  they 
were  extremely  sorry  for  the  disloyalty,  disobedience,  infraction  of  laws,  com- 
motions, rebellion,  and  high  treason,  of  which  they  had  been  guilty,  promise 
that  they  would  never  do  the  like  again,  and  humbly  implore  him,  for  the 
sake  of  the  Passion  of  Jesus  Christ,  to  grant  them  mercy  and  forgiveness. 

The  third  day  of  May  was  appointed  for  the  execution  of  the  sentence. 
Charles,  who  was  fond  of  imposing  exhibitions,  and  prided  himself  upon 
arranging  them  with  skill,  was  determined  that  this  occasion  should  be 
long  remembered  by  all  burghers  throughout  his  dominions  who  might  be 
disposed  to  insist  strongly  upon  their  municipal  rights.  The  streets  were 
alive  with  troops,  cavalry  and  infantry  in  great  numbers  keeping  strict 
guard  at  every  point  throughout  the  whole  extent  of  the  city ;  for  it  was 
known  that  the  hatred  produced  by  the  sentence  was  most  deadly,  and  that 
nothing  but  an  array  of  invincible  force  could  keep  these  hostile  sentiments 
in  check.  The  senators  in  their  black  mourning  robes,  the  other  deputies 
in  linen  sheets,  bareheaded,  with  halters  on  their  necks,  proceeded,  at  the 
appointed  hour,  from  the  senate-house  to  the  imperial  residence.  High 
on  his  throne,  with  the  Queen  Regent  at  his  side,  surrounded  by  princes, 
prelates,  and  nobles,  guarded  by  his  archers  and  halberdiers,  his  crown  on 
his  head  and  his  sceptre  in  his  hand,  the  Emperor,  exalted,  sat.  The  sena- 
tors and  burghers,  in  their  robes  of  humiliation,  knelt  in  the  dust  at  his  feet. 
The  prescribed  words  of  contririon  and  of  supplication  for  mercy  were  then 
read  by  the  pensionary,  all  the  deputies  remaining  upon  their  knees,  and 
many  of  them  crying  bitterly  with  rage  and  shame.  "  What  principally 
distressed  them,"  said  the  honest  citiien,  whose  admiration  for  the  brilliant 
accoutrement  of  the  princes  and  prelates  has  been  recorded,  "  was  to  have 
the  halter  on  their  necks,  which  they  found  hard  to  bear,  and,  if  they  had 
not  been  compelled,  they  would  rather  have  died  than  submit  to  it" 

As  soon  as  the  words  had  been  all  spoken  by  the  pensionary,  the  Empe- 
ror, whose  cue  was  now  to  appear  struggling  with  mingled  emotions  of 
reasonable  wtath  and  of  natural  benignity,  performed  his  part  with  much 
dramatic  effect.  "  He  held  himself  coyly  for  a  little  time,"  says  the  eye- 
witness, "  without  saying  a  word ;  deporting  himself  as  though  he  were 
considering  whether  or  not  he  would  grant  the  pardon  for  which  the  cul- 
prits had  prayed."  Then  the  Queen  Regent  enacted  her  share  in  the  show. 
Tiuning  to  his  Majesty,  "with  all  reverence,  honour,  and  humility,  she  begged 
that  he  would  concede  forgiveness,  in  honour  of  his  nativity,  which  had 
occurred  in  that  city." 

Upon  this  the  Emperor  "  made  a  fine  show  of  benignity,"  and  replied  "  very 
sweetly,"  that  in  consequence  of  his  "  fi^temal  love  for  her,  by  reason  of  his 
being  a  gentle  and  virtuous  prince,  who  preferred  mercy  to  the  rigour  of  justice, 
and  in  view  of  their  repentance,  he  would  accord  his  pardon  to  the  citizens." 

The  Netherlands,  after  this  issue  to  the  struggle  of  Ghent,  were  reduced, 
praciically,  to  a  very  degraded  condition.     The  form  of  local  self-govern- 
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ment  remained,  but  its  spirit,  when  iDvoked,  only  arose  to  be  derided.  Tht^ 
supreme  court  of  Mechlin,  as  in  the  days  of  Charles  the  Bold,  was  again 
placed  in  despotic  authority  above  the  ancient  charteis.  Was  it  probable 
that  the  letbaigy  of  provinces,  which  had  reached  so  high  a  point  of  freedom 
only  to  be  deprived  of  it  at  last,  could  endure  for  ever?  Was  it  to  be  hoped 
that  the  stem  spirit  of  religious  enthusiasm,  allying  itself  with  the  keen  in- 
stinct of  civil  liberty,  would  endue  the  provinces  with  strength  to  throw  off 
the  Spanish  yoke  ? 

XII. 

It  is  impossible  to  comprehend  the  character  of  the  great  Netherland  re- 
volt tn  the  sixteenth  century  without  taking  a  rapid  retrospective  survey  of 
the  religious  phenomena  exhibited  in  the  provinces.  The  introduction  of 
Christianity  has  been  already  indicated.  From  the  earliest  times,  neither 
prince,  people,  nor  even  prelates,  were  very  dutiful  to  the  Pope.  As  the  papal 
authority  made  prepress,  strong  resistance  was  often  made  to  its  decrees. 
The  bishops  of  Utrecht  were  dependent  for  their  wealth  and  territory  upon 
the  good  will  of  the  Emperor.  They  were  the  determined  opponents  of 
Hildebrand,  warm  adherents  of  the  Hobenstaufers — GhibelUne  rather  than 
Guelph.  Heresy  was  a  plant  of  early  growth  in  the  Netherlands.  As  early 
as  the  beginning  of  the  twelfth  century,  the  notorious  Tancfaelyn  preached  at 
Antwerp,  attacking  the  authority  of  the  Pope  and  of  all  other  ecclesiastics, 
scoffing  at  the  ceremonies  and  sacraments  of  the  Church.  Unless  his 
character  and  career  have  been  grossly  misrepresented,  he  was  the  most 
infamous  of  the  many  impostors  who  have  so  often  disgraced  the  cause  of 
religious  reformation.  By  more  than  four  centuries,  he  anticipated  the  liceiv- 
tiousness  and  greediness  manifested  by  a  series  of  false  prophets,  and  was 
the  first  to  turn  both  the  stupidity  of  a  populace  and  the  victousness  of  a 
priesthood  to  his  own  advancement — an  ambition  which  afterwards  reached 
its  most  signal  expression  in  the  celebrated  John  of  Leyden. 

The  impudence  of  Tanchelyn  and  the  superstition  of  his  followers  seem 
alike  incredible.  All  Antwerp  was  his  harem.  He  levied,  likewise,  vast 
sums  upon  his  converts,  and  whenever  he  appeared  in  public,  his  apparel  and 
pomp  were  befitting  an  emperor.  Three  thousand  armed  satellites  escorted 
iiis  steps  and  put  to  death  all  who  resisted  his  commands.  So  grovelling 
became  the  superstition  of  his  followers,  that  they  drank  of  the  water  in 
which  he  had  washed,  and  treasured  it  as  a  divine  elixir.  Advancing  still 
further  in  his  experiments  upon  human  credulity,  he  announced  his  approach- 
ing marriage  with  the  Virgin  Mary,  bade  all  his  disciples  to  the  wedding,  and 
exhibited  himself  before  an  immense  crowd  in  company  with  an  image  of 
bis  holy  bride.  He  then  ordered  the  people  to  provide  for  the  expenses  of 
the  nuptials  and  the  dowry  of  his  wife,  placing  a  coffer  upon  each  side  of  the 
inaage,  to  receive  the  contributions  of  either  sex.  Which  is  the  most  wonder- 
ful manifestation  in  the  history  of  this  personf^e — the  audacity  of  the  impostor, 
or  the  bestiality  of  his  victims  P  His  career  was  so  successful  in  the  Nether- 
lands that  he  had  the  effrontery  to  proceed  to  Rome,  promulgating  what  he 
called  his  doctrines  as  he  went  He  seems  to  have  been  assassinated  by  a 
priest  in  an  obscure  brawl  about  the  year  11  r5. 

By  the  middle  of  the  twelfth  century,  other  and  purer  heresiarchs  had 
arisen.  Many  Netherlanders  became  converts  to  the  doctrines  of  Waldo. 
From  that  period  until  the  appearance  of  Luther,  a  succession  of  sects^ 
Waldenses,  Albigenses,  Perfectists,  Lollards,  Poplicana,  Arnaldists,  Bohe- 
mian Brothers — waged  perpetual  but  unequal  warfare  with  the  power  and 
depravity  of  the  Church,  fertilising  with  their  blood  the  future  field  of  the 
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Reformation.  Nowhere  was  the  persecution  of  heretics  more  relentless 
than  in  the  Netherlands.  Suspected  persons  were  subjected  to  vadous  tor- 
turing but  ridiculous  ordeals.  After  such  trial,  death  by  fire  was  the  usual, 
but,  perhaps,  not  the  most  severe  form  of  execution.  In  Flanders,  monastic 
ingenuity  had  invented  another  most  painful  punishment  for  Waldenses  and 
similar  malefactors.  A  criminal  whose  guilt  had  been  established  by  the  hot 
iron,  hot  ploughshare,  boiling  kettle,  or  other  logical  proof,  was  stripped 
and  bound  to  the  staJce ;  he  was  then  flayed,  from  the  neck  to  the  naval, 
while  swarms  of  bees  were  let  loose  to  fasten  upon  his  bleeding  flesh  and 
torture  him  to  a  death  of  exquisite  agony. 

Nevertheless  heresy  increased  in  the  face  of  oppression.  The  Scriptures, 
translated  by  Waldo  into  French,  were  rendered  into  Netherland  rhyme,  and 
the  converts  to  the  Vaudois  doctrine  increased  in  numbers  and  boldness. 
At  the  same  time  the  power  and  luxury  of  the  clergy  was  waxing  daily.  The 
bishops  of  Utrecht,  no  longer  the  defenders  of  the  people  against  arbitrary 
power,  conducted  themselves  like  little  popes.  Yielding  in  dignity  neither  to 
king  nor  kaiser,  they  exacted  homage  from  the  most  powerful  princes  of  the 
Netherlands.  The  clerical  order  became  the  most  privileged  of  all  The 
accused  priest  refused  to  acknowledge  the  temporal  tribunals.  The  protec- 
tion of  ecclesiastical  edifices  was  extended  over  all  criminals  and  fugitives 
from  justice— 'a  beneficent  result  in  those  sanguinary  ages,  even  if  its  roots 
were  sacerdotal  pride.  To  establish  an  accusation  against  a  bishop,  seventy- 
two  witnesses  were  necessary  ;  against  a  deacon,  twenty-seven ;  against  an 
inferior  dignitary,  seven ;  while  two  were  sufficient  to  convict  a  layman.  The 
power  to  read  and  write  helped  the  clergy  to  much  wealth.  Privileges  and 
charters  from  petty  princes,  gif^  and  devises  from  private  persons,  were 
documents  which  few,  save  ecclesiastics,  could  draw  or  dispute.  Not  content, 
moreover,  with  their  territories  and  their  tithings,  the  churchmen  perpetually 
devised  new  burthens  upon  the  peasantry.  Ploughs,  sickles,  horses,  oxen, 
all  implements  of  husbandry,  were  taxed  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  toiled 
not,  but  who  gathered  Into  bams.  In  the  course  of  the  twelfth  century, 
many  religious  houses,  richly  endowed  with  lands  and  other  property,  were 
founded  in  the  Netherlands.  Was  hand  or  voice  raised  against  clerical 
encroachment,  the  priests  held  ever  in  readiness  a  deadly  weapon  of  defence : 
a  blasting  anathema  was  thundered  against  their  antagonist,  and  sraote  him 
into  submission.  The  disciples  of  Him  who  ord^ed  His  followers  to  bless 
their  persecutors  and  to  love  their  enemies  invented  such  Christian  formulas 
as  these  : — "  In  the  name  of  the  Father,  the  Son,  the  Holy  Ghost^  the  blessed 
Virgin  Mary,  John  the  Baptist,  Peter  and  Paul,  and  all  other  saints  in  heaven, 
do  we  curse  and  cut  off  from  our  communion  him  who  has  thus  rebelled 
against  us.  May  the  cur^e  strike  him  in  his  house,  bam,  bed,  field,  path, 
city,  castle.  May  he  be  cursed  in  battle,  accursed  in  praying,  in  speaking, 
in  silence,  in  eating,  in  drinking,  in  sleeping.  May  he  be  accursed  in  his 
taste,  hearing,  smell,  and  all  his  senses.  May  the  curse  blast  his  eyes,  head, 
and  his  body,  from  his  crown  to  the  soles  of  his  feet  I  conjure  you,  devil, 
and  all  your  imps,  that  you  take  no  rest  till  you  have  brought  him  to  eternal 
shame  ;  till  he  is  destroyed  by  drowning  or  hanging,  till  he  is  torn  to  pieces 
by  wild  beasts,  or  consumed  by  fire.  Let  bis  children  become  orphans,  his 
wife  a  widow.  I  command  you,  devil,  and  all  your  imps,  that  even  as  I  now 
blow  out  these  torches,  you  do  immediately  extinguish  the  light  from  his  eyes. 
So  be  it — so  be  it  Amen.  Amen."  So  speaking,  the  curser  was  wont  to 
blow  out  two  waxen  torches  which  he  held  in  his  hands,  and,  with  this 
practical  illustration,  the  anathema  was  complete. 

Such  insane  ravings,  even  in  the  mouth  of  some  impotent  beldame,  were 
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enough  to  exdte  a  shudder,  bat  in  that  dreary  epoch,  these  curses  from  the 
lips  of  clergymen  were  deemed  sufficient  to  draw  down  celestial  lightning 
upon  the  head,  not  of  the  blasphemer,  but  of  his  victim:  Men  who  trembled 
neither  at  sword  nor  fire  cowered  like  slaves  before  such  horrid  imprecations, 
uttered  by  tongues  gifted,  as  it  seemed,  with  superhuman  power.  Their 
fellow-men  shr^k  from  the  wretches  thus  blasted,  and  refused  communication 
with  them  as  unclean  and  abhorred. 

By  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  century, -however,  the  clerical  power  was 
already  beginning  to  decline.  It  was  not  the  corruption  of  the  Church,  but 
its  enormous  wealth,  which  engendered  the  hatred  with  which  it  was  by  many 
regarded.  Temporal  princes  and  haughty  barons  began  to  dispute  the  right 
of  ecclesiastics  to  enjoy  vast  estates,  while  refusing  the  burthen  of  tajcation, 
and  unable  to  draw  a  sword  for  the  common  defence.  At  this  period,  the 
Counts  of  Flanders,  of  Holland,  and  other  Netherland  sovereigns,  issiled 
decrees  forbidding  clerical  institutions  from  acquiring  property  by  derise, 
gift,  purchase,  or  any  other  mode.  The  downfall  of  the  rapacious  and 
licentious  knights-templar  in  the  provinces  and  throughout  Europe  wils 
another  severe  blow  administered  at  the  same  time.  The  attacks  uptin 
Church  abuses  redoubled  in  boldness  as  its  authority  declined.  Towards 
the  end  of  the  fourteenth  century,  the  doctrines  of  Wicklif  had  made  great 
progress  in  the  land.  Early  in  the  fifteenth,  the  executions  of  Huss  and 
Jerome  of  Prague  produced  the  Bohemian  rebeUion.  The  Pope  proclaims  a 
crusade  against  the  Hussites.  Knights  and  prelates,  esquires  and  cititens, 
enlist  in  the  sacred  cause  throughout  Holland  and  its  sister  provinces ;  but 
many  Netherland ers,  who  had  felt  the  might  of  Ziska's  arm,  come  back  feel- 
ing more  sympathy  with  the  heresy  which  they  had  attacked  than  with  the 
Church  for  which  they  had  battled. 

Meantime,  the  restrictions  imposed  by  Netherland  sovereigns  upon  cleridU 
rights  to  hold  or  acquire  property  become  more  stem  and  more  general 
On  the  other  hand,  with  the  invention  of  printing,  the  cause  of  Reformation 
takes  a  colossal  stride  in  advance.  A  Bible  which  before  had  cost  live 
hmidred  crowns,  now  costs  but  6ve.  The  people  acquire  the  power  of  read- 
ing God's  Word,  or  of  bearing  it  read,  for  themselves.  The  light  of  truth 
dispels  the  clouds  of  superstition,  as  by  a  new  revelation.  The  Pope  and 
.  his  monks  are  found  to  bear  very  often  but  faint  resemblance  to  Jesus  and 
His  apostles.  Moreover,  the  instinct  of  self-interest  sharpens  the  eye  of  the 
public  Many  greedy  priests,  of  lower  rank,  had  turned  shopkeepers  in  the 
Netherlands,  and  were  growing  rich  by  selling  their  wares,  exempt  from 
taxation,  at  a  lower  rate  than  lay  hucksters  could  afford.  The  benefit  of 
clergy,  thus  taking  the  bread  from  the  mouths  of  many,  excites  jealousy ;  the 
more  so  as,  besides  their  miscellaneous  business,  the  reverend  traders  have  a 
most  lucrative  branch  of  commerce  from  which  other  merchants  are  excluded. 
The  sale  of  absolutions  was  the  source  of  large  fortunes  to  the  priests.  The 
enormous  impudence  of  this  traffic  almost  exceeds  belief.  Throughout  the 
Netherlands,  the  price  9uiTent  of  the  wares  thus  offered  for  sale  was  published 
in  every  town  and  village.  God's  pardon  for  crimes  already  committed,  or 
about  to  be  committed,  was  advertised  according  to  a  graduated  tariff  Thus, 
poisoning,  for  example,  was  absolved  for  eleven  ducats,  six  livres  tournois. 
Absolution  for  incest  was  afforded  at  thirty-six  livres,  three  ducats.  Perjury 
came  to  seven  hvres  and  three  carlines.  Pardon  for  murder,  if  not  by  poison, 
was  cheaper.  Even  a  parricide  could  buy  forgiveness  at  God's  tribunal  at 
ODe  ducat,  four  livres,  eight  carlines.  Henry  de  Montfort,  in  the  year  1448, 
purchased  absolution  for  that  crime  at  that  price.  Was  it  strange  that  a 
century  or  so  of  this  kind  of  work  should  produce  a  Luther  P    Was  it  unnatural 
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that  plain  people,  who  loved  the  ancient  Churdi,  should  rather  desire  to  see 
her  purged  of  such  blasphemous  abuses,  than  to  hear  of  St  Peter's  dome 
rising  a  little  nearer  to  the  clouds  on  these  proceeds  of  commuted  crime  ? 

At  the  same  time,  while  ecclesiastical  abuses  are  thus  augmenting;,  ecdesi- 
asdcal  power  is  diminishing  in  the  Netherlands.  The  Church  is  no  longer 
able  to  protect  itself  against  the  secular  arm.  The  halcyon  days  of  ban. 
book,  and  candle  are  gone.  In  1459,  Duke  Philip  of  Burgundy  prohibits 
the  churches  from  affording  protection  to  fugitives.  Charles  the  fiold,  in 
whose  eyes  nothing  is  sacred  save  war  and  the  means  of  making  it,  lays  a 
heavy  impost  upon  all  clerical  property.  Upon  being  resisted,  he  enforces 
collection  with  the  armed  hand.  T^^^  sword  and  the  pen,  strength  and 
intellect,  no  longer  the  exclusive  servants  or  instruments  of  pnestcrali^  are 
both  in  open  reyolt.  Charles  the  Bold  st(»ms  one  fortress.  Doctor  Grand- 
fort  of  Qrpif ingeij  batters  another.  This  learned  Frisian,  called  "  the  l^ht 
of  the  world,"  friend  and  compatriot  of  the  great  Rudolph  Agricola,  preaches 
throughout  the  provinpes,  uttering  bold  denunciations  of  ecclesiastiud  error. 
He  even  disputes  the  infallibility  of  the  ^ope,  denies  the  utility  of  prayers  for  the 
dead,  and  inyejghs  agaipst  the  whole  doctrine  of  purgatory  and  absolution. 

With  tlie  beginning  of  the  sijFteenth  century,  the  great  Reformation  was 
actually  aliye.  The  name  of  Erasmus  of  Rotterdam  was  already  celebrated  ; 
the  man  who,  according  to  GrQtius,  ''  so  well  showed  the  road  to  a  reasonable 
reformation,'  But  if  Erasmus  showed  the  road,  he  certainly  did  not  travel 
far  upqn  it  hin)self.  Perpetual  type  of  the  quietist,  the  moderate  man,  he 
censored  [he  errors  qf  the  Church  with  discrimination  and  gentleness,  as  if 
Borgianism  had  not  been  too  long  rampant  at  Rome,  as  if  men's  minds 
throughout  Christendom  were  not  too  deeply  stirred  to  be  satis6ed  with  mild 
rebukes  against  sin,  especially  when  the  mild  rebuker  was  in  receipt  of 
livings  apd  salaries  from  the  sinner.  Instead  of  rebukes,  the  age  wanted 
refopns.  The  sage  of  {{.otterdam  w^  a  keen  observer,  a  shrewd  satirist,  but 
a  moderate  mpralist  He  loyed  ease,  good  company,  the  soft  repose  of 
princely  pal^es,  better  than  a  life  of  niart)-rdom  and  a  death  at  the  stake. 
He  was  not  of  th);  stuff  of  which  martyrs  are  made,  as  he  handsomely  confessed 
on  more  than  one  opcasion.  "  Let  others  affect  martyrdom,"  he  said  ;  "  for 
myself  I  am  unworthy  of  the  honour,"  And  at  another  lime,  "  I  am  not  of 
a  miad,"  he  observed,  "  to  venture  my  life  for  the  truth's  sake  ;  all  men  have  . 
not  strength  to  endure  the  martyr's  death.  For  myself,  if  it  came  to  the  point, 
I  should  do  no  better  than  Simon  Peter."  Moderate  in  all  things,  he  would 
have  liked,  he  said,  to  live  without  eating  and  drinking,  although  he  never 
found  it  convenient  to  do  so,  and  he  rejoiced  when  advancing  age  diminished 
his  tendency  to  other  carnal  pleasures  in  which  he  had  moderately  indulged. 
Although  awake  to  the  abuses  of  the  Church,  he  thought  Luther  going  too 
last  and  too  far.  He  began  by  apphiuding — ended  by  censuring  the  monk  of 
Wittenberg.  The  Reformation  might  have  been  delayed  for  centuries  had 
Erasmus  and  other  moderate  men  been  the  only  reformers.  He  will  long  be 
honoured  for  his  elegant  Latinity.  In  the  republic  of  letters,  his  efforts  to 
infuse  a  pure  taste,  a  sound  criticism,  a  love  for  the  beautiful  and  the  classic, 
in  place  of  the  owlish  pedantry  which  had  so  long  flapped  and  hooted  through 
medieeval  cloisters,  will  always  be  held  in  grateful  reverence.  In  the  history 
of  the  religious  Reformation,  his  name  seems  hardly  to  deserve  the  commen- 
dations of  Grotius. 

As  the  schism  yawns  more  and  more  ominously  throughout  Christendom 
the  Emperor  naturally  trembles.  Anxious  to  save  the  state,  but  being  00 
antique  Roman,  he  wishes  10  close  the  gulf,  but  with  more  convenience  to 
bimsel£     He  conceives  the  highly  original  plan  of  combining  Church  and 
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EmiMre  under  one  crown.  This  is  Maximilian's  scheme  for  Church  refor- 
mation. An  hereditary  papacy,  a  perpetual  pope-emperor,  the  Charlemagne 
and  Hildebrand  systems  united  and  simplified — thus  the  world  may  yet  be 
saved.  "  Nothing  more  honourable,  nobler,  better,  cguld  happen  to  us," 
writes  Maximilian  to  Paul  Lichtenstein  (i6th  Sept  1511),  "than  to  reannex 
the  said  popedom — which  properly  belongs  to  us — to  our  empire.  Cardinal 
Adriaa  approves  our  reasons  and  encourages  us  to  proceed,  being  of  opinion 
that  we  ^ould  not  have  much  trouble  with  the  caidinais.  It  is  much  to  be 
feared  that  the  Pope  raay  die  of  his  present  sickness.  He  has  lost  his  appe- 
tite, and  fiUs  himself  with  so  n)uch  drinlc  that  his  health  is  destroyed.  As 
such  matters  cannot  be  ananged  without  money,  we  have  promised  the  car- 
dinals, whom  we  expect  to  bnng  over,  300,900  ducais,  which  we  shall  raise 
from  the  Fuggers,  and  make  payable  in  Rome  upon  the  appointed  day." 

Tliese  business-like  arrangements  he  communicates,  two  days  afterwards,  in 
a  secret  letter  to  his  daughter  M^garet,  and  already  exults  at  his  future 
eminence,  both  in  this  world  and  the  next  "  We  are  sending  Monsieur  de 
Gurce,"  he  says,  "  to  make  an  agreement  with  the  Pope,  that  we  may  be 
taken  as  coadjutor,  in  order  that,  upon  his  death,  we  may  be  sure  of  the 
papaey,  and  afterwards  of  becoming  a  taini.  After  my  decease,  therefore, 
you  will  be  constraimed  to  adore  me,  of  which  /  shall  be  very  proud.  I  am 
beginning  to  work  upon  the  cardinals,  in  whiclvaffair  two  or  three  hundred 
thousand  ducats  will  be  of  great  service."  The  letter  waS'  signed,  "  From 
the  hand  of  your  good  father,  Maximilian,  ^/ur;/'^." 

These  intrigues  are  not  destined,  however,  to  be  successful.  Pope  Julius 
lives  two  years  longer ;  Leo  the  Tenth  succeeds ;  and,  as  Medici  are  not 
much  prone  to  Church  reformation,  some  other  scheme,  and  perhaps  some 
other  reformer,  may  be  wanted.  M^^utime,  the  traffic  in  bulls  of  abso- 
lution becomes  more  horrible  than  ever.  Money  must  be  raised  to  supply 
the  magnificent  extravagance  of  Rome.  Accordingly,  Christians  throughout 
Europe  are  offered,  by  papal  authority,  guarantees  of  forgiveness  for 
eveiy  imaginable  sin,  ''  even  for  the  rape  of  God's  mother,  if  that  were  pos- 
sible," together  with  a  promise  of  life  eternal  in  paradise,  all  upon  payment 
of  the  price  affixed  to  each  criine.  The  Netherlands,  like  other  countries,  are 
districted  and  farmed  for  the  collection  of  this  papal  revenue.  Much  of 
the  money  thus  raised  remaitis  in  the  hands  of  the  vjle  collectors.  Sincere 
Catholics,  who  love  and  honour  the  ancient  religion,  shrink  with  horror  at 
the  spectacle  offered  on  every  side.  Criminals  buying  paradise  for  money, 
monks  spending  the  money  thus  paid  in  gaming  houses,  taverns,  and  brothels  ; 
this  seems,  to  those  who  have  studied  their  Testaments,  a  di£ferent  scheme 
of  salvation  from  the  one  promulgated  by  Christ.  There  has  evidently  been 
a  departure  from  the  system  of  earlier  apostles.  Innocent  conservative  souls 
are  much  perplexed  ;  but,  at  last,  all  these  infamies  arouse  a  giant  to  do 
battle  with  the  giant  wrong.  Martin  Luther  enters  the  lists,  all  alone, 
armed  only  with  a  quiver  tilled  with  ninptyrtiye  propoEilions,  and  a  bow 
which  can  send  them  all  over  Christendom  with  incredible  swiftness.  With- 
in a  few  weeks  the  ninetyrfiye  propositions  have  flown  through  Germany, 
the  Netherlands,  Spain,  and  are  found  in  Jerusalem. 

At  the  beginning,  Erasmus  encourages  the  bold  friar.  So  long  as  the  axe 
is  not  laid  at  the  foot  of  the  tree  which  bears  the  poisonous  but  golden  fruit, 
the  moderate  man  applauds  the  blows.  "  Luther's  cause  is  considered 
odious,"  writes  Erasmus  to  the  Elector  of  Saxony,  "  because  he  has,  at  the 
tame  time,  attacked  the  bellies  of  the  monks  and  the  bulls  of  the  Pope." 
He  complains  that  the  zealous  man  had  been  attacked  witli  railing,  but  not 
with  aignments.     He  foresees  that  the  work  will  have  a  bloody  and  turbulent 
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result,  but  imputes  the  principal  blame  to  the  clergy.  "  The  priests  talk," 
said  he,  "  of  absolution  in  such  terms  that  l&ymen  cannot  stomach  it  Luther 
has  been  for  nothing  more  censured  than  for  making  little  of  Thomas  Aquinas ; 
for  wishing  to  diminish  the  absolution  traffic ;  for  having  a  low  opinion  of 
mendicant  orders,  and  for  respecting  scholastic  opinions  less  than  the  Gospels. 
All  this  is  considered  intolerable  heresy." 

Erasmus,  however,  was  offending  both  parties.  A  swann  of  monks  were 
already  buzzing  about  him  for  the  bold  language  of  his  Commentaries 
and  Dialogues.  He  was  called  Erasmus  for  his  errors — Arasmus  because 
he  would  plough  up  sacred  things — Erasinus  because  he  had  written  him- 
self an  ass — Behemoth,  Antichrist,  and  many  other  named  of  similar  import 
Luther  was  said  to  have  bought  the  deadly  seed  in  his  bam.  The  e^  had 
been  laid  by  Erasmus^  hatched  by  Luther.  On  the  other  hand,  he  was 
reviled  for  not  taking  side  manfully  with  the  reformer.  The  moderate 
man  received  much  denunciation  from  zealots  on  either  side.  He  soon  clears 
himself,  however,  from  all  suspicions  of  Lutheranism.  He  is  appalled  at 
the  fierce  conflict  which  rages  far  and  wide.  He  becomes  querulous  as  the 
mighty  besom  sweeps  away  sacred  dust  and  consecrated  cobwebs.  "  Men 
should  not  attempt  everything  at  once,"  he  writes,  "but  rather  step  by 
step.  That  which  men  cannot  improve  they  must  look  at  through  the  fingers. 
If  the  godlessness  ofmankind  requires  such  fierce  physicians  as  Luther,  if 
man  cannot  be  healed  with  soothing  ointments  and  cooling  drinks,  let  us 
hope  that  God  will  comfort,  as  repentant,  thbse  whom  He  has  punished  as 
rebellious.  If  the  dove  of  Christ — not  the  owl  of  Minerva — would  only 
fly  to  us,  some  measure  might  be  put  to  the  madness  Of  mankind." 

Meantime  the  man,  whose  talk  is  not  of  doves  and  owls,  the  fiercephysician, 
who  deals  not  with  ointments  and  cooling  draughts,  strides  past  the  crowd 
of  gentle  quacks  to  smite  the  foul  disease.  Devils,  thickerthan  tiles  on  house- 
tops, scare  him  not  t^om  his  work.  Bans  and  bulls,  excommunications  and 
decrees,  are  rained  upon  his  head.  The  paternal  Emperor  sends  down  dire 
edicts,  thicker  than  hail  upon  the  earth.  The  Holy  Father  blasts  and  raves 
from  Rome.  Louvain  doctors  denounce,  Louvain  hangmen  bum  the  bitter 
blasphemous  books.  The  immoderate  man  stands  firm  in  the  storm,  demand- 
ing ailment  instead  of  illogical  thunder  ;  shows  the  hangmen  and  the  people 
too,  outside  the  Elster  gate  at  Wittenberg,  that  papal  bulls  will  blaze  as  merrily 
as  heretic  scrolls.  What  need  of  allusion  to  events  which  changed  the  world 
— which  every  child  has  learned — to  the  war  of  TitanS(  uprooting  of  hoary 
trees  and  rock-ribbed  hills,  to  the  Worms  Diet,  Feasant  wars,  the  Fatmos  of 
Eisenach,  and  huge  wrestlings  with  the  devil? 

Imperial  edicts  are  soon  employed  to  suppress  the  Reformation  in  the 
Netherlands  by  force.  The  provinces,  unfortunately;  are  the  private  property 
of  Charles,  his  paternal  inheritance ;  and  tnost  paternally,  according  to  his 
view  of  the  matter,  does  he  deal  with  them.  Germany  cannot  be  treated  thus 
summarily,  not  being  his  heritage.  "As  it  appears,"  says  the  edict  of  1531, 
"  that  the  aforesaid  Martin  is  not  a  man,  but  a  devil  under  the  form  of  a  man, 
and  clothed  in  the  dress  of  a  priest,  the  better  to  bring  the  human  race  to 
hell  and  damnation,  therefore  all  his  disciples  and  converts  are  to  be  punished 
with  death  and  forfeiture  of  all  their  goods."  This  was  succinct  and  intelli- 
gible. The  bloody  edict,  issued  at  Worms,  without  even  a  pretence  of  sanction 
by  the  Estates,  was  carried  into  immediate  effect  The  papal  Inquisition  was 
introduced  into  the  provinces  to  assist  its  operations.  The  bloody  work  for 
which  the  reign  of  Charles  is  mainly  distinguished  in  the  Netherlands  now 
began.  In  1523,  July  ist,  two  Augustine  monks  were  burned  at  Brussels,  the 
first  victims  to  Lutheranism  in  the  provinces.     Erasmus  observed,  with  a  sigh. 
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that "  two  had  been  bumed  at  Brussels)  and  that  the  city  now  began  strenu- 
ously to  favour  Lutheran  ism." 

Pope  Adrian  the  Sixth,  the  Netherland  boatmaker's  son  and  the  Emperor's 
ancient  tutor,  was  sufficiently  alive  to  the  sifts  of  churchmen.  The  humble 
scholar  of  XJtrecht  was  at  least  no  Borgia.  At  the  diet  of  Nurembet^,  sum- 
moned to  put  dowh  Luther,  the  honest  Pope  declared  roundly,  through  the 
Bishop  of  Fabriane,  that  "  these  disorders  had  sprung  from  the  sins  of  men, 
more  especially  from  the  sins  of  pritsts  and  prelate.  Even  in  the  holy  chair," 
said  he,  "many  horrible  crimes  have  been  committed.  Many  abuses  have 
grovrn  up  in  the  ecclesiastical  state.  The  cOtitagious  disease,  spreading  from 
the  head  to  the  members — from  the  Pope  to  lesser  prelates — has  spr^d  far 
and  wide,  so  that  scarcely  any  one  is  to  be  found  who  does  right,  and  who  is 
free  from  infection:  Nevettheless,  the  evils  have  become  so  aOcient  and 
manifold,  that  it  will  be  necessary  to  go  step  by  step." 

In  those  passionate  days,  the  ardent  reformers  were  as  much  outraged  by 
this  pregnant  confession  as  the  ecclesiastics.  It  woiild  indeed  be  a  slow 
process,  they  thought,  to  move  step  by  step  in  the  Reformation,  if  between 
each  step  a  whole  century  was  to  intervene.  In  vain  did  the  gentle  pontiff 
call  upon  Erasmus  to  assuage  the  stormy  sea  with  his  smooth  rhetoric.  The 
sage  of  Rotterdam  was  old  and  sickly  ;  his  day  Was  over.  Adrian's  head,  too, 
languishes  beneath  the  triple  crown  btit  twenty  months.  He  dies  13th 
September  1533,  having  arrived  at  the  conviction,  according  Co  his  epitaph, 
that  the  greatest  misfortune  of  his  life  was  to  have  reigned. 

Another  edict,  published  in  the  Netherlands,  forbids  all  private  assemblies  for 
devotion,  all  reading  of  the  Scriptures,  all  discussions  within  one's  own  doors 
concerning  laith,  the  sacraments,  the  papal  authority,  or  other  religious  matter, 
under  penalty  of  death.  The  edicts  were  no  dead  letter.  The  fires  were  kept 
constantly  supplied  with  human  fuel  by  monks  who  knew  the  art  of  burning 
reformers  better  than  that  of  arguing  with  them.  The  scaffold  was  the  most  con- 
clusive of  syUogisms,  and  used  upon  all  occasions.  Still  the  people  remained 
unconvinced.  Thousands  of  bumed  heretics  had  not  made  a  single  convert 
A  fresh  edict  renewed  and  sharpened  the  punishment  for  reading  the  Scrip- 
tures in  private  or  public.  At  the  same  time,  the  violent  personal  altercation 
between  Luther  and  Erasmus  upon  predestination,  together  with  the  bitter 
dispute  between  Luther  and  Zwingli  concerning  the  real  presence,  did  more 
to  impede  the  progress  of  the  Reformation  than  ban  or  edict,  sword  or  fiife. 
The  spirit  of  humanity  hung  her  head,  finding  that  the  bold  reformer  had  only 
a  new  dogma  in  place  of  the  old  ones,  seeing  that  Dissenters,  in  their  turn, 
were  sometimes  as  ready  as  Papists  with  axe,  fagot,  and  excommunication. 
In  1526,  FeUx  Mants,  the  Anabaptist,  is  drowned  at  Zurich,  in  obedience  to 
Zwingli's  pithy  formula — Qui  iterum  mergil  mergatur.  Thus  the  Anabaptists, 
upon  their  first  appearance,  were  exposed  to  the  fires  of  the  Church  and  the 
water  of  the  Zwingliana 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  Anabaptist  delusion  was  so  ridiculous  and  so 
loathsome  as  to  palliate,  or  at  least  render  intelligible,  the  wrath  with  which 
they  were  regarded  by  all  parties.  The  turbulence  of  the  sect  was  alarming 
to  constituted  authorities,  its  bestiality  disgraceful  to  the  cause  of  religious 
reformation.  The  leaders  were  among  the  most  depraved  of  human  creatures, 
as  much  disringuished  for  licentiousness,  blasphemy,  and  cruelty,  as  their 
followers  for  grovelling  superstition.  The  evil  spirit  driven  out  of  Luther 
seemed,  in  orthodox  eyes,  to  have  taken  possession  of  a  herd  of  swine.  The 
Germans,  Muncer  and  Hofimann,  had  been  succeeded,  as  chief  prophets,  by 
a  Dutch  baker,  named  Matthiszoon,  of  Harlem ;  who  announced  himself  as 
Enoch.     Chief  of  this  man's  disciples  was  the  notorious  John  Boccold  (A 
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Leydec  Under  the  government  of  this  prophet,  the  Anabaptists  mastered 
the  city  of  Munster.  Here  they  confiscated  property,  plundered  churches, 
violated  females,  murdered  men  who  refused  to  join  the  gang,  and,  in  brief, 
practised  all  the  enomiities  which  humanity  alone  can  conceive  or  perpetrate. 
The  prophet  proclaimed  himself  King  of  Sion,  and  sent  out  apostles  to  preach 
his  doctrines  in  Gemistny  and  the  Netherlands.  Polygamy  being  a  leading- 
article  of  the  system,  he  exemplified  the  principle  by  manying  founeen  wives. 
Of  these,  the  beautiful  widow  of  MatthisiK>on  was  chief,  was  called  the  Queen 
of  SioD,  and  wore  a  golden  crown.  The  prophet  made  many  fruitless  efforts 
to  seize  Amsterdam  and  Leyden.  The  armed  invasion  of  the  Anabaptists 
was  repelled,  but  their  contagious  madness  spread.  The  plague  broke  forth 
in  Amsterdam.  On  a  cold  winter^s  night  (February  1535),  seven  men  and 
five  women,  inspired  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  threw  off  their  clothes  and  rushed 
naked  and  raving  through  the  streets,  shrieking,  "Wo,  wo,  wo  1  the  wrath  of 
God,  the  wrath  of  God  I "  When  arrested,  they  obstinately  refused  to  put  on 
clothing.  "  We  are,"  they  observed,  "  the  naked  truth."  In  a  day  or  two, 
these  furious  lunatics,  who  certainly  deserved  a  madhouse  rather  than  the 
scaffold,  were  all  executed.  The  numbers  of  the  sect  increased  with  the 
martyrdom  to  which  they  were  exposed,  and  the  disorder  spread  to  every  part 
of  the  Netherlands.  Uany  were  put  to  death  in  lingering  torments,  but  no 
perceptible  effect  was  produced  by  the  chastisement.  Meantime  the  great 
chief  of  the  sect,  the  prophet  John,  was  defeated  by  the  forces  of  the  Bishop 
of  Munster,  who  recovered  his  city,  and  caused  the  "King  of  Sion"  to  be 
pinched  to  death  with  red-hot  tongs. 

Unfortunately  the  severity  of  government  was  not  wreaked  alone  upon  the 
prophet  and  his  mischievous  crew.  Thousands  and  ten  thousands  of  virtuous, 
well-disposed  men  an<i  women,  who  had  as  little  S)-mpathy  with  Anabaptistical 
as  with  Roman  depravity,  were  butchered  in  cold  blood  under  the  sanguinary 
rule  of  Charles  in  the  Netherlands.  In  1533,  Queen  Dowager  Mary  of 
Hungary,  sister  of  the  Emperor,  Regent  of  the  provinces,  the  "Christian 
widow  admired  by  Erasmus,  wrote  to  her  brother  that  "in  her  opinion  all 
heretics,  whether  repentant  or  not,  should  be  prosecuted  with  such  severity 
as  that  error  might  be  at  once  extinguished,  care  being  only  taken  that  the 
provinces  were  not  entirely  depopulated,"  With  this  humane  limitation,  the 
"  Christian  widow  "  cheerfully  set  herself  to  superintend  as  foul  and  wholesale 
a  system  of  murder  as  was  ever  organised.  In  1535  an  imperial  edict  was 
issued  at  Brussels,  condemning  all  heretics  to  death ;  repentant  males  to  be 
executed  with  the  sword,  repentant  females  to  be  buried  alive,  the  obstinate 
of  both  sexes  to  be  burned.  This  and  similar  edicts  were  the  law  of  the  land 
for  twenty  years,  and  rigidly  enforced.  Imperial  and  papal  persecution  con- 
tinued its  daily  deadly  work  with  such  diligence  as  to  make  it  doubtful  whether 
the  limits  set  by  the  Regent  Mary  might  not  be  overstepped.  In  the  midst  of 
the  carnage,  the  Emperor  sent  for  his  son  Philip,  that  he  might  receive  the 
fealty  of  the  Netherlands  as  their  future  lord  and  master.  Contemporaneously 
a  new  edict  was  published  at  Brussels  (a9th  April  1549),  confirming  and  re- 
enacting  all  previous  decrees  in  their  most  severe  provisions.  Thus  stood 
religious  matters  in  the  Netherlands  at  the  epoch  of  the  imperial  abdication. 

XIII. 
The  civil  institutions  of  the  country  had  asstmied  their  last  provincial  form 
in  the  Buigun do-Austrian  epoch.  As  already  stated,  their  tendency,  at  a 
later  period  a  vicious  one,  was  to  substitute  fictitious  personages  for  men.  A 
chain  of  corporations  was  wound  about  the  hberty  of  the  Netherlands ;  yet 
that  liberty  had  been  originally  sustained  by  the  system  in  which  it  one  day 
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might  be  strangled.  The  spirit  of  local  self-government,  always  the  life-blood 
of  liberty,  was  often  excessive  in  its  manifestations.  The  centrifugal  force 
had  been  too  much  developed,  and,  combining  with  the  mutual  jealousy  of 
corpoiatioDS,  had  o^en  made  the  mttton  weak  against  a  common  foe.  Instead 
of  popular  rights  there  were  state  rights  ;  for  the  large  cities,  with  extensive 
districts  and  villages  under  their  government,  were  rather  pett^  states  than 
muDicipalities.  Although  the  supreme  legislative  and  executive  functions 
belonged  to  the  sovereign,  yet  each  city  made  its  bylaws,  and  possessed, 
beside,  a  body  of  statutes  and  regulations,  made  from  time  to  time  by  its  own 
authority  and  confirmed  by  the  prince.  Thus  a  lai^e  portion,  at  least,  of  the 
nation  shared  practically  in  the  legislative  functions,  which,  technically,  it  did 
not  claim  }  nor  had  the  requirements  of  society  made  constant  legislation  so 
necessary,  as  that  to  exclude  the  people  from  the  work  was  to  enslave  the 
country.  There  was  popular  power  enough  to  effect  much  good,  but  it  was 
widely  scattered,  and,  at  the  same  time,  confined  in  artificial  forms.  The 
guilds  were  vassals  of  the  towns,  the  towns  vassals  of  the  feudal  lord.  The 
guild  voted  in  the  "  broad  council "  of  the  city  as  one  person ;  the  city  voted  in 
the  Estates  as  one  person.  The  people  of  the  United  Netherlands  was  the 
personage  yet  to  be  invented.  It  was  a  privilege,  not  a,  right,  to  exercise  a 
handiwork  or  to  participate  in  the  action  of  government.  Yet  the  mass  of 
privileges  was  so  large,  the  shareholders  so  numerous,  that  practically  the  towns 
were  republics.  The  government  was  in  the  hands  of  a  large  number  of  the 
people.  Industry  and  intelligence  led  to  wealth  and  power.  This  was  great 
prepress  fi'Om  the  general  servitude  of  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  centuries,  an 
immense  barrier  against  arbitrary  rule.  Loftier  ideas  of  human  rights,  la^er 
conceptions  of  commerce,  have  taught  mankind,  in  later  days,  the  difference 
between  liberties  and  liberty,  between  guilds  and  free  competition.  At  the 
same  time  it  was  the  principle  of  mercantile  associarion,  in  the  middle  ages, 
which  protected  the  infant  steps  of  human  freedom  and  human  industry  against 
violence  and  wrong.  Moreover,  at  this  period,  the  tree  of  municipal  life  was 
still  green  and  vigorous.  The  healthful  flow  of  sap  from  the  humblest  roots 
to  the  EQoet  verdurous  branches  indicated  the  internal  soundness  of  the  core, 
and  provided  for  the  constant  development  of  exterior  strength.  The  road 
to  political  influence  was  open  to  ^,  not  by  right  of  birth,  but  through 
honourable  exertion  of  heads  and  hands. 

The  chief  city  of  the  Netherlands,  the  commercial  capital  of  the  world, 
was  Antwerp.  In  the  north  and  east  of  Europe,  the  Hanseatic  league  had 
withered  with  the  revolution  in  commerce.  At  the  south,  the  splendid 
marble  channels,  through  which  the  overland  India  trade  had  been  con- 
ducted from  the  Mediterranean  by  a  few  stately  cities,  were  now  dry,  the  great 
aqueducts  ruinous  and  deserted.  Verona,  Venice,  Nuremberg,  Augsburg, 
Bruges,  were  sinking;  but  Antwerp,  with  its  deep  and  convenient  river, 
stretched  its  arm  to  the  ocean,  and  caught  the  golden  prize  as  it  fell  from 
its  sister  cities'  grasp  The  city  was  so  ancient  that  its  genealogists,  with 
ridiculous  gravity,  ascended  to  a  period  to  centuries  before  the  Trojan  war, 
and  discovered  a  giant,  rejoicing  in  the  classic  name  of  Antigonus,  established 
on  the  Scheld.  This  patriarch  exacted  one-half  the  merchandise  of  all  navi- 
gatoix  who  passed  his  castle,  and  was  accustomed  to  amputate  and  cast  into 
the  river  the  right  hands  of  those  who  infringed  this  simple  tariff.  Thus  Hand- 
werpen,  hand- throwing,  became  Antwerp,  and  hence,  two  hands  in  the  escut- 
dieon  of  the  city  were  ever  held  up  in  heraldic  attestation  of  the  truth.  The 
giant  was,  in  bis  turn,  thrown  into  the  Scheld  by  a  hero  named  Brabo,  from 
whose  exploits  Brabant  derived  its  name  ;  "  de  qus  Brabonim  ttllus."  But  for 
these  antiquarian  researches,  a  simpler  derivation  of  the  name  would  seem  an 
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f  werf,  "on  the  wharf."  It  had  now  become  the  principal  entrepot  and  ex- 
change of  Europe.  The  Fuggers,  Velsens,  Ostetts,  of  Geimany,  the  Guait- 
erottl  and  Bonvisi  of  Italy,  and  many  other  great  mercantile  houses,  were 
there  estahlished.  No  city,  except  Paris,  surpassed  it  in  population,  none 
approached  it  in  commercial  splendour.  Its  government  was  very  free.  The 
sovereign,  as  Marquis  of  Antwerp,  was  solemnly  sworn  to  govern  according  to 
the  ancient  charters  and  laws.  The  stadholder,  as  his  representative,  shared 
his  authority  with  the  four  estates  of  tlie  city.  The  Senate  of  eighteen  mem- 
bers was  appointed  by  the  stadholder  out  of  a  quadruple  number  nominated 
by  the  Senate  itself  and  by  the  fourth  body,  called  the  Borgery.  Half  the 
board  wa^  thus  renewed  annually.  It  exercised  executive  and  appellate 
judicial  functions,  appointed  two  burgomasters,  and  two  pensionaries  or  legal 
councillors,  and  also  selected  th<^  lesser  magistrates  or  officials  of  the  city. 
The  board  of  ancient  or  ex-senatora  held  their  seats  ex  effiiio.  The  twenty- 
six  ward  masters,  appointed,  two  from  each  ward,  by  the  Senate  on  nomina- 
tion by  the  wards,  formed  the  third  estate.  Their  especial  business  was  to 
enrol  the  militia,  and  to  attend  to  its  mustering  and  training.  The  deans  of 
(he  guilds,  fifty-four  in  number,  two  from  each  guild,  selected  by  the  Senate 
from  a  triple  list  of  candidates  presented  by  the  guilds,  composed  the  fourth 
estate.  This  influential  body  was  always  assembled  in  the  broad  council  of 
the  city.  Their  duty  was  likewise  to  conduct  the  examination  of  candidates 
claiming  admittance  to  any  guild  and  offering  specimens  of  art  or  handiwork, 
to  superintend  the  general  affairs  of  the  guilds  and  to  regulate  disputes. 

There  were  also  two  important  functionaries,  representing  the  king  in 
criminal  and  civil  matters.  The  Vicarius  capitalis,  Sculietus,  Schout,  Sheriff, 
or  Margrave,  took  precedence  of  all  magistrates.  His  business  was  to  super- 
intend criminal  arrests,  trials,  and  executions.  The  Vicarius  civilis  was  called 
the  Amman,  and  bis  ofhce  corresponded  with  that  of  the  Fodestk  in  the  Frisian 
and  Italian  republics.  His  duties  were  nearly  similar  in  civil  to  those  of  his 
colleague  in  criminal  matters. 

These  four  branches,  with  their  functionaries  and  dependents,  composed 
the  commonwealth  of  Antwerp.  Assembled  together  in  council,  they  consti- 
tuted the  great  and  general  court.  No  tax  could  be  imposed  by  the  sovereign, 
except  with  consent  of  the  four  branches,  all  voting  separately. 

The  personal  and  domiciliary  rights  of  the  citizen  were  scrupulously  guarded. 
The  Schout  could  only  make  arrests  with  the  Burgomaster's  warrant,  and  was 
obliged  to  bring  the  accused,  within  three  days,  before  the  judges,  whose  courts 
were  open  to  the  public 

The  condition  of  the  population  was  prosperous.  There  were  but  few  poor, 
and  those  did  not  seek,  but  were  sought  by  the  almoners.  The  schools  were 
excellent  and  cheap.  It  was  difhcult  to  find  a  child  of  sufGcient  age  who  could 
not  read,  write,  and  speak  at  least  two  languages.  The  sons  of  the  wealthier 
citizens  completed  their  education  at  Louvain,  Douay,  Paris,  or  Padua. 

The  city  itself  was  one  of  the  most  beautiful  in  Europe.  Placed  upon  a 
plain  along  the  banks  of  the  Scheld,  shaped  like  a  bent  bow  with  the  river  for 
its  string,  it  enclosed  within  its  walls  some  of  the  most  splendid  edifices  in 
Christendom,  The  wo  rid- renowned  church  of  Notre  Dame  ;  the  stalely  Ex- 
change, where  five  thousand  merchants  daily  congregated,  prototype  of  all 
similar  establishments  throughout  the  world  \  the  capacious  mole  and  port, 
where  twenty-five  hundred  vessels  were  often  seen  at  once,  and  where  five 
hundred  made  their  daily  entrance  or  departure,  were  all  establishments  which 
it  would  have  been  difficult  to  rival  in  any  other  part  of  the  world. 

From  what  has  already  been  said  of  the  municipal  institutions  of  the  country, 
it  may  be  inferred  that  the  powers  of  the  Estates-general  were  limited.    The 
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members  of  that  congress  were  not  representatives  chosen  by  the  people,  but 
merely  a  few  ambassadors  from  individual  provinces.  This  individuality  was 
not  always  composed  of  the  same  ingredients.  Thus  Holland  consisted  of 
two  members  or  branches — the  nobles  and  the  six  chief  cities ;  Flanders  of 
four  branches — the  cities,  namely,  of  Ghent,  Bruges,  Vpres,  and  die  "  freedom 
of  Bruges;"  Brabant,  of  Louvain,  Brussels,  Bois  le  Due,  and  Antwerp,  four 
great  cities,  without  representation  of  nobility  or  clergy ;  Zeland,  of  one  clerical 
person,  the  Abbot  of  Middleburg,  one  noble,  the  Marquis  of  Veer  and  Vlies- 
siogen,aiid  six  chief  cities;  Utrecht,  of  three  branches— the  nobility,  the  clergy, 
and  five  cities.  These  and  other  provinces,  copstituted  in  similar  manner,  were 
supposed  to  be  actually  present  at  the  diet  when  assembled.  The  chief  busi- 
ness of  the  States-general  was  financial ;  the  sovereign,  or  his  stadholder,  only 
obtaining  supplies  by  making  a  request  in  person,  while  any  single  city,  as 
branch  of  a  provmce,  had  a  right  to  reluse  the  grant. 

XIV. 

Education  had  felt  the  onward  movement  of  the  country  and  the  times. 
The  whole  system  was,  however,  pervaded  by  the  monastic  spirit,  which  had 
originally  preserved  all  learning  from  annihilation,  but  which  how  kept  it 
wrapped  in  the  ancient  cerecloths,  and  stiffening  in  the  stony  sarcophagus  of 
a  bygone  age.  The  University  of  Louvain  was  the  chief  literary  institution  in 
the  provinces.  It  had  been  established  in  1423  by  Duke  John  IV.  of  Brabant 
Its  government  consisted  of  a  president  and  senate,  forming  a  close  corpora- 
tion, which  had  received  from  the  founder  all  his  own  authority,  and  the  right 
to  supply  its  own  vacancies.  The  five  faculties  of  law,  canon  law,  medicine, 
theology,  and  the  arts,  were  cultivated  at  the  institution.  There  was,  besides, 
a  high  school  for  undergraduates,  divided  into  four  classes.  The  place  reeked 
with  pedantry,  and  the  character  of  the  university  naturally  ditlused  itself  through 
other  scholastic  establishments.  Nevertheless,  it  had  done  and  was  doing  much 
to  preserve  the  love  for  profound  learning,  while  the  rapidly  advancing  spirit 
of  commerce  was  attended  by  an  ever-increasing  train  of  humanising  arts. 

The  standard  of  culture  in  those  flourishing  cities  was  elevated  corapiared 
with  that  observed  in  many  parts  of  Europe.  The  children  ol  the  weaJthier 
classes  enjoyed  great  facilities  for  education  in  all  the  great  capitals.  The 
classics,  music,  and  the  modem  languages,  particularly  the  French,  were  univer- 
sally cultivated.  Nor  was  intellectual  cultivation  confined  to  the  higher  orders. 
On  the  contrary,  it  was  diffused  to  a  remarkable  degree  among  the  hard-work- 
ing artisans  and  handicraftsmen  of  the  great  cities. 

For  the  principle  of  association  had  not  confined  itself  exclusively  to  politics 
and  trade.  Besides  the  numerous  guilds  by  which  citizenship  was  acquired  in 
the  various  cities,  were  many  other  societies  for  mutual  improvement,  support, 
or  recreation.  The  great  secret  architectural  or  masonic  brotherhood  of  Ger- 
many, that  league  to  which  the  artistic  and  patient  completion  of  the  magnifi- 
cent works  of  Gothic  architecture  in  the  middle  ages  is  mainly  to  be  attributed, 
had  its  branches  in  Nether  Germany,  and  explains  the  presence  of  so  many 
splendid  and  elaborately- finished  churches  in  the  provinces.-  There  were  also 
military  sodalities  of  musketeers,  crossbowmen,  archers,  swordsmen  in  every 
town.  Once  a  year  these  clubs  kept  holiday,  choosing  a  king,  who  was  selected 
for  his  prowess  and  skill  in  the  use  of  various  weapons.  These  festivals,  always 
held  with  great  solemnity  and  rejoicing,  were  accompanied  by  many  exhibitions 
of  archery  and  swordsmanship.  The  people  were  not  likely,  therefore,  volun- 
tarily to  abandon  that  privilege  and  duty  of  freemen,  the  right  to  bear  arms, 
and  the  power  to  handle  them. 

Another  and  most  important  collection  of  brotherhoods  were  the  so-called 
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guilds  of  rhetoric,  which  existed,  in  greater  or  less  number,  in  all  the  principal 
cities.  These  were  associations  of  mechanics,  for  the  purpose  of  amusing  their 
leisure  with  poetical  effusions,  dramatic  and  music^  exhibitions,  theatrical 
processions,  and  other  harmless  and  not  inelegant  recreations.  Such  chambers 
of  rhetoric  came  originally  ih'the  fifteenth  century  from  France.  The  fact  that 
in  their  very  title  they  confounded  rhetoric  with  poetry  and  the  drama,  indi- 
cates the  meagre  attainments  of  these  early  "  Rederylters."  In  the  outset  of 
their  career  they  gave  theatrical  exhibitions.  "  King  Herod  and  his  Deeds  " 
was  enacted  in  the  cathedral  at  Utrecht  in  1418.  The  associations  spread 
with  great  celerity  throughout  the  Netherlands,  and  as  they  were  alt  connected 
with  each  other,  and  in  habits  of  periodical  intercourse,  these  humble  links  of 
literature  were  of  great  value  in  drawing  the  people  of  the  provinces  into  closer 
union.  They  became,  likewise,  important  political  engines.  As  early  as  the 
time  of  Philip  the  Good,  their  songs  and  lampoons  became  so  offensive  to  the 
arbitrary  notions  of  the  Burgundian  government,  as  to  cause  the  societies  to 
be  prohibited.  It  was,  however,  out  of  the  sovereign's  power  permanently  to 
suppress  institutions  which  already  partook  of  the  character  of  the  modern 
periodical  press  combined  with  functions  resembling  the  show  and  license  of 
the  Athenian  drama.  Viewed  from  the  standpoint  of  literary  criticism,  their 
productions  were  not  very  commendable,  and  perhaps  smacked  of  the  hammer, 
the  yardstick,  and  the  pincers.  Yet,  if  the  style  of  these  lucubrations  was 
often  depraved,  the  artisans  rarely  received  a  better  example  from  the  literary 
institutions  above  them.  It  was  not  for  guilds  of  mechanics  to  give  the  tone 
to  literature,  nor  were  their  efforts  in  more  execrable  taste  than  the  emanations 
from  the  pedants  of  Louvain.  The  "  Rhetoricians  "  are  not  responsible  for 
all  the  bad  taste  of  their  generation.  The  gravest  historians  of  the  Netherlands 
often  relieved  their  elephantine  labours  by  the  most  asinine  gambols,  and  it 
was  not  to  be  expected  that  these  bustling  weavers  and  cutlers  should  excel 
their  literary  superiors  in  taste  or  elegance. 

Philip  the  Fair  enrolled  himself  as  a  member  in  one  of  these  societies.  It 
may  easily  be  inferred,  therefore,  that  they  had  already  become  bodies  of  re- 
cognised importance.  The  rhetorical  chambers  existed  in  the  most  obscure 
villages.  The  number  of  yards  of  Flemish  poetry  annually  manufactured  and 
consumed  throughout  the  provinces  almost  exceeds  belief.  The  societies 
had  regular  constitutions.  Their  presiding  officers  were  called  kings,  princes, 
captains,  archdeacons,  or  rejoiced  in  similar  high-sounding  names.  Each 
chamber  had  its  treasurer,  its  buffoon,  and  its  standard-bearer  for  public  pro- 
cessions. Each  had  its  peculiar  title  or  blazon,  as  the  Lily,  the  Marigold, 
or  the  Violet,  with  an  appropriate  motto.  By  the  year  1493,  the  associations 
had  become  so  important,  that  Philip  the  Fair  summoned  them  all  to  a  general 
assembly  at  Mechlin.  Here  they  were  organised,  and  formally  incorporated 
under  the  general  supervision  of  an  upper  or  mother  society  of  rhetoric,  con- 
sisting of  fifteen  members,  and  called  by  the  title  of  "Jesus  with  the  balsam 
flower." 

The  sovereigns  were  always  anxious  to  conciliate  these  influential  guilds  by 
becoming  members  of  them  in  person.  Like  the  players,  the  rhetoricians 
were  the  brief  abstract  and  chronicle  of  the  time,  and  neither  prince  nor 
private  person  desired  their  ill  report.  It  had,  indeed,  been  Philip's  intention 
to  convert  them  into  engines  for  the  arbitrary  purposes  of  his  house,  but 
fortunately  the  publicly-organised  societies  were  not  the  only  chambers.  On 
the  contrary,  the  unchartered  guilds  were  the  most  numerous  and  influentiaL 
They  exercised  a  vast  influence  upon  the  progress  of  the  religious  reformation 
and  the  subsequent  revolt  of  the  Netherlands.  They  ridiculed,  with  their 
farces  and  their  satires,  the  vices  of  the  clergy.     They  dramatised  tyranny  for 
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pablic  execration.  It  was  also  not  surprising  that  among  the  leaders  of  the 
wild  Anabaptists  who  disgraced  the  great  revolution  in  Church  and  State  by 
their  hideous  antics  should  be  found  many  who,  like  David  of  Delft,  John 
of  Leyden,  and  others,  had  been  members  of  rhetorical  chambers.  The  genius 
for  mummery  and  theatrical  exhibitions,  transplanted  from  its  sphere,  and 
exerting  itselX  for  purposes  of  fraud  and  licentiousness,  was  as  baleful  in  its 
effects  as  it  was  healthy  in  its  original  manifestations.  Such  exhibitions  were 
bnt  the  excrescences  of  a  system  which  had  borne  good  fruit.  These  literary 
guilds  befitted  and  denoted  a  people  which  was  alive,  a  people  which  liad  neither 
sunk  to  sleep  in  the  lap  of  material  prosperity,  nor  abased  itself  in  the  sty  of 
ignorance  and  political  servitude.  The  spirit  of  Liberty  pervaded  these  rude 
but  not  illiterate  assemblies,  and  her  fair  proportions  were  distinctly  visible, 
even  through  the  somewhat  grotesque  garb  which  she  thus  assumed. 

The  great  leading  recreations  which  these  chambers  afforded  to  themselves 
and  the  pubhc  were  the  periodic  jubilees  which  they  celebrated  in  various 
capital  cities.  All  the  guilds  of  rhetoric  throughout  the  Netherlands  were 
then  invited  to  partake  and  to  compete  in  magni5cent  processions,  brilliant 
costumes,  living  pictures,  charades  and  other  animated,  glittering  groups,  and 
in  trials  of  dramatic  and  poetic  skill,  all  arranged  under  the  superintendence 
of  the  particular  association  which  in  the  preceding  year  had  borne  away  the 
prize.     Such  jubilees  were  called  "  Land-jewels." 

From  the  amusements  of  a  people  may  be  gathered  much  that  is  necessary 
for  a  proper  estimation  of  its  character.  No  unfavourable  opinion  can  be 
fonned  as  to  the  culture  of  a  nation  whose  weavers,  smiths,  gardeners,  and 
traders  found  the  favourite  amusement  of  their  holidays  in  composing  and 
enacting  tragedies  or  farces,  reciting  their  own  verses,  or  in  personifying  moral 
and  JESthetic  sentiments  by  ingeniously-arranged  groups  or  gorgeous  habili- 
ments. The  cramoisy  velvets  and  yellow  satin  doublets  of  the  court,  the  gold- 
brocaded  mantles  of  priests  and  princes,  are  often  but  vulgar  drapery,  of  little 
hbtoric  worth.  Such  costumes  thrown  around  the  swart  figures  of  hard-work- 
ing artisans,  for  literary  and  artistic  purposes,  have  a  real  significance,  and  are 
worthy  of  a  closer  examination.  Were  not  these  amusements  of  the  Nether- 
landers  as  elevated  and  humanising  as  the  contemporary  bull-fights  and  autos- 
da-f^  of  Spain  ?  What  place  in  history  does  the  gloomy  bigot  merit  who,  for  the 
love  of  Christ,  converted  all  these  gay  cities  into  shambles,  and  changed  the 
glittering  processions  of  their  land-jewels  into  fettered  marches  to  the  scaffold^ 
Thus  fifteen  ages  have  passed  away,  and  in  the  place  of  a  horde  of  savages, 
living  among  swamps  and  thickets,  swarm  three  millions  of  people,  the  most 
industrious,  the  most  prosperous,  perhaps  the  most  intelligent  under  the  sun. 
Their  cattle,  grazing  on  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  are  the  finest  in  Europe,  their 
^ricultural  products  of  more  exchangeable  value  than  if  nature  had  made 
their  land  to  overflow  with  wine  and  oil.  Their  navigators  are  the  boldest, 
their  mercantile  marine  the  most  powerful,  their  merchants  the  most  enterpris- 
ing in  the  world.  Holland  and  Flanders,  peopled  by  one  race,  vie  with  each 
other  in  the  pursuits  of  civilisation.  The  Flemish  skill  in  the  mechanical  and 
in  the  fine  arts  is  unrivalled.  Belgian  musicians  delight  and  instruct  other 
nations.  Belgian  pencils  have,  for  a  century,  caused  the  canvas  to  glow  with 
colours  and  combinations  never  seen  before.  Flemish  fabrics  are  exported 
to  all  parts  of  Europe,  to  the  East  and  West  Indies,  to  Africa.  The  splendid 
tapestries,  silks,  linens,  as  well  as  the  more  homely  and  useful  manufactures 
of  the  Nctherluids,  are  prized  throughout  the  world.  Most  ingenious,  as  they 
had  already  been  described  by  the  keen-eyed  Csesar,  in  imitating  the  arts  of 
other  nations,  the  skilfiil  artificeis  of  the  country  at  Louvain,  Ghent,  and  other 
pl»^,  reproduce  the  shawls  and  silks  of  India  with  admirable  accuracy. 
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Their  national  industry  was  untiring ;  their  prosperity  unexampled ;  their 
love  of  liberty  indomitable ;  their  pugnacity  proverbiaL  Peaceful  in  their  pur- 
suits, phlegmatic  by  temperament,  the  Netherlauders  were  yet  the  mast  belli- 
gerent and  excitable  population  of  Europe.  Two  centuries  of  dvil  war  had 
but  thinned  the  ranks  of  each  generation  without  quenching  the  hot  spirit  of 
the  nation. 

The  women  were  distinguished  by  beauty  of  form  and  vigour  of  constitutioD. 
Accustomed  from  childhood  to  converse  freely  with  all  classes  and  sexes  in 
the  daily  walks  of  life,  and  to  travel  on  foot  or  horsebaclc  from  one  town  to 
another  without  escort  and  without  fear,  they  had  acquired  manners  more  frank 
and  independent  than  those  of  women  in  other  lands,  while  their  morals  were 
pure  and  their  decorum  undoubted.  The  prominent  part  to  be  sustained  by 
the  women  of  Holland  in  many  dramas  of  the  revolution  would  thus  fitly 
devolve  upon  a  class  enabled  by  nature  and  education  to  conduct  themselves 
with  courage. 

Within  the  little  drcle  which  encloses  the  seventeen  provinces  are  208  walled 
cities,  many  of  them  among  the  most  stately  in  Christendom,  150  chartered 
towns,  6300  villages,  with  their  watch-towers  and  steeples,  besides  numerous 
other  more  insignificant  hamlets ;  the  whole  guarded  by  a  belt  of  sixty  for- 
tresses of  surpassing  strength. 

Thus  in  this  rapid  sketch  of  the  course  and  development  of  the  Nether- 
land  nation  during  sixteen  centuries,  we  have  seen  it  ever  marked  by  one 
prevailing  characteristic,  one  master-passion — the  love  of  liberty,  the  instinct 
of  self-government  Largely  compounded  of  the  bravest  Teutonic  elements, 
Batavian  and  Frisian,  the  race  ever  battles  to  the  death  with  tyranny,  organises 
extensive  revolts  in  the  age  of  Vespasian,  maintains  a  partial  independence 
even  against  the  sagacious  dominion  of  Charlemagne,  refuses  in  Friesland  to 
accept  the  papal  yoke  or  feudal  chain,  and,  throughout  the  dark  ages,  struggles 
resolutely  towards  the  light,  wresting  from  a  series  of  petty  sovereigns  a 
gradual  and  practical  recognition  of  the  claims  of  humanity.  With  the 
advent  of  the  Surgundian  family,  the  power  of  the  commons  has  reached  so 
high  a  point,  that  it  is  able  to  measure  itself,  undaunted,  with  the  spirit  of 
arbitrary  rule,  of  which  that  engrossing  and  tyrannical  house  is  the  embodi- 
ment For  more  than  a  century  the  struggle  for  freedom,  for  civic  life,  goes 
on ;  Philip  the  Good,  Charles  the  Bold,  Mary's  husband  Maximilian,  Charles 
v.,  in  turn,  assailing  or  undermining  the  bulwarks  raised,  age  after  age,  against 
the  despotic  principle.  The  combat  is  ever  renewed.  Liberty,  often  crushed, 
rises  again  and  agun  from  her  native  earth  with  redoubled  energy.  At  last, 
in  the  sixteenth  century,  a  new  and  more  powerful  spirit,  the  genius  of 
Religious  Freedom,  comes  to  participate  in  the  great  conflict  Arbitrary  power, 
incarnated  in  the  second  Charlemagne,  assails  the  new  combination  with  un- 
scrupulous, unforgiving  fierceness.  Venerable  civic  magistrates,  haltered,  grovel 
in  sackcloth  and  ashes ;  innocent  religious  refonners  bum  in  holocausts.  By 
the  middle  of  the  century,  the  battle  rages  more  fiercely  than  ever.  In  the 
little  Netheriand  territory,  Humanity,  bleeding,  but  not  killed,  still  stands  at 
bay  and  defies  the  hunters.  The  two  great  powers  have  been  gathering 
strength  for  centuries.  They  are  soon  to  be  matched  in  a  longer  and  more 
determined  combat  than  the  world  had  ever  seen.  The  Emperor  is  about  to 
leave  the  stage.  The  provinces,  so  passionate  for  nationality,  for  municipal 
freedom,  for  religious  reformation,  are  to  become  the  property  of  an  utter 
stranger ;  a  prince  foreign  to  their  blood,  their  tongue,  their  religion,  their 
whole  habits  of  life  and  thought 

Such  was  the  political,  religious,  and  social  condition  of  a  nation  who  were 
now  to  witness  a  new  and  momentous  spectacle. 
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CHAPTER  I. 


ileacribed — PortnJu  of  pTomlnent  individuali  present  Kt  the  eercmon7~  Formalities  of  the 
abdication — UnlTcnal  cmotioD — Remariu  upon  the  character  and  career  of  duties — Hit 
ictijcmoit  al  Jnstc. 

On  the  asth  day  of  October  1555,  the  Estates  of  the  Netherlands  were 
assembled  in  the  great  hall  of  the  paWe  at  Brussels.^  They  had  been  Gniif 
mooed  to  be  the  witnessea  and  the  guarantees  of  the  abdication  which 
Charles  V.  had  long  before  resolved  upon,  and  which  he  was  that  day  to 
ezecnte.  The  Emperor,  hke  many  potentates  before  and  since,  was  fond  of 
great  political  spectacles.  He  knew  their  influence  upon  the  masses  of  man- 
kind. Although  plain,  even  to  shabbiness,  in  his  own  costume,  and  usually 
attired  Id  black,*  no  one  ever  understood  better  than  he  how  to  arrange  audi 
exhibitions  in  a  striking  and  artistic  style.  We  have  seen  the  theatrical  and 
imposing  manner  in  which  he  quelled  the  insurrection  at  Ghent,  and  nearly 
ousbed  the  life  for  ever  out  of  that  vigorous  and  turbulent  Uttle  comraonwealtK 
The  closing  scene  of  bis  long  and  enet^:etic  reign  he  had  now  arranged  with 
ptofonnd  study,  and  with  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the  manner  in  which  the 
requisite  efifects  were  to  be  produced.  The  tenniftation  of  his  own  career, 
the  opening  of  his  beloved  Philip's,  were  to  be  dramatised  in  a  mannerworthy 
Ae  august  character  of  the  actors,  and  the  importance  of  the  great  stage 
where  they  played  their  parts.  The  eyes  of  the  whole  world  were  directed  upon 
that  day  towards  Brussels ;  for  an  imperial  abdication  was  an  event  which 
had  no^  in  the  sixteenth  century,  been  staled  by  custom. 

The  gay  capital  of  Brabant,  of  that  province  which  rejoiced  in  the  liberal 
constitution  known  by  the  cheerful  tilleof  the"  Joyful  Entrance,"  was  worthy 
to  be  the  scene  of  the  imposing  show.  Brussels  bad  been  a  city  for  more 
than  five  centuries,  and  at  that  day  numbered  abotit  one  hundred  thousand 
inhabitants.*  Its  walls,  six  miles  in  circumference,  were  already  two  hundred 
years  old.*  Unlike  most  Netherland  cities,  lying  usually  upon  extensive 
plains,  it  was  built  along  the  sides  of  an  abrupt  promontoty.  A  wide  expanse 
of  living  verdure,  cultivated  gardens,  shady  groves,  fertile  cornfields,  flowed 
round  it  like  a  sea.  The  foot  of  the  town  was  washed  by  the  little  river 
Senne,  while  the  irregular  but  picturesque  streets  rose  up  the  steep  sides  of 
the  hill  like  the  semicircles  and  stairways  of  an  amphitheatre.     Nearly  in  the 
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heart  of  the  place  rose  the  audacious  and  exquisitely  embroidered  tower  of 
the  townliouse,  three  hundred  and  sixty-six  feet  in  height,  a  miracle  of  needle- 
work in  stone,  rivalling  in  its  intricate  carving  the  cobweb  tracery  of  that  lace 
which  has  for  centuries  been  synonymous  with  the  city,  and  rearing  itself 
above  a  facade  of  profusely  decorated  and  brocaded  architecture.  The  crest 
of  the  elevation  was  crowned  by  the  towers  of  the  old  ducal  palace  of  Bra- 
bant, with  its  extensive  and  thickly-wooded  park  on  the  left,  and  by  the 
stately  mansions  of  Orange,  Egmont,  Aremberg,  Culeraburg,  and  other 
Flemish  grandees,  on  the  right'  The  great  forest  of  Soignies,  dotted  with 
monasteries  and  convents,  swarming  with  every  variety  of  game,  whither  the 
citizens  made  their  summer  pilgrimages,  and  where  the  nobles  chased  the  wild 
boar  and  the  stag,  extended  to  within  a  quarter  of  a  mile  of  the  city  walls.* 
The  population,  as  thrifty,  as  intelligent,  as  prosperous  as  that  of  any  city  in 
Europe,  was  divided  into  fifty-two  guilds  of  artisans,  among  which  the 
most  important  were  the  armourers,  whose  suits  of  mail  would  turn  a  musket- 
ball  \  the  gardeners,  upon  whose  gentler  creations  incredible  sums  were 
annually  lavished  ;  and  tiie  tapestry-workers,  whose  gorgeous  fabrics  were  the 
wander  of  the  world.'  Seven  principal  churches,  of  which  the  most  striking 
was  that  of  St.  Gudule,  with  its  twin  towers,  its  charming  facade,  and  its 
uugni&cendy-painted  windows,  adorned  the  upper  part  of  the  city.  The 
number  seven  was  a  magic  number  in  Brussels,  and  was  supposed  at  that 
epoch,  during  which  astronomy  was  in  its  infancy  and  astrology  in  its  prime, 
to  denota  the  seven  plaaets  which  governed  all  things  terrestrial  by  their 
aspects  and  influences.*  Seven  noble  families,  springing  from  seven  ancient 
castles,  supplied  the  stock  from  which  the  seven  senators  were  selected  who 
composed  the  tipper  council  of  the  city.  There  were  seven  great  squares, 
seven  city  gates,  and  upon  the  occasion  of  the  present  ceremony  it  was  ob> 
served  by  the  lovers  of  wonderful  coincidences  that  seven  crowned  heads' 
would  be  congregated  luder  a  single  roof  in  the  Uberty-loving  city. 

The  palace  where  the  States-general  were  upon  this  occasion  convened  had 
been  the  residence  of  the  Dukes  of  Brabant  since  the  days  of  John  the 
Second,  who  had  built  it  about  the  year  1300.  It  was  a  spacious  and  con- 
venient building,  but  oo»  distinguished  for  the  beauty  of  its  architecture.  In 
front  was  a  large  open  square,  enclosed  by  an  iron  railing ;  in  the  rear  an 
extensive  and  beautiful  park,  filled  with  forest  trees,  and  containing  gardens 
and  labyrinths,  fishponds  and  game  preserves,  fountains  and  promenades, 
cacecourses  and  archery  grounds.*  The  main  entrance  to  this  edifice 
Opened  upon  a  spacious  hall,  connected  with  a  beautiful  and  symmetrical 
chapcL  The  hall  was  celebrated  for  its  size,  harmonious  proportions,  and 
the  richness  of  its  decorations.''  It  was  the  place  where  the  chapters  of  the 
lamour  order  of  the  Golden  Fleece  were  held.^    Its  walls  were  hung  with  a 
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tnagnifcetit  tapestry  of  Arras,  representing  the  life  &nd  achievements  of 
Gideon  the  Midianite,  and  giving  particular  prominence  to  the  miracle  of 
the  "  fleece  of  wool,"  vouchsafed  to  ttiat  renowned  champion,*  die  great 
patron  of  the  Knights  of  the  Fleece.  On  the  present  occasion  there  were 
various  additional  embellishments  of  flowers  and  votive  garlands.  At  the 
western  end  a  spacious  platform  or  stage,  with  six  or  seven  steps,  had  been 
constructed,  below  which  was  a  range  of  benches  for  the  deputies  of  the 
seventeen  provinces.'  Upon  the  stage  itself  there  were  rows  of  seats,  covered 
with  tapestry,  upon  the  light  band  and  upcui  the  left.  These  were  respec- 
tively to  accommodate  the  knights  of  the  order  and  the  guests  of  high  distinc- 
tion.* In  the  rear  of  these  were  other  benches,  for  the  members  of  tite 
three  great  councils.*  In  the  centre  of  the  stage  was  a  splendid  canopjr, 
decorated  with  the  aims  of  Burgundy,  beneath  which  were  placed  three  gilded 
arm-chairs.'  All  the  leats  upon  the  platform  were  vacant,  but  the  benches 
below,  assigned  to  the  deputies  rA  the  provinces,  vere  already  filled. 
Numerous  representatives  from  all  the  states  but  two — Gelderland  and 
Oveiyssel — had  already  taken  their  places.  Grave  magistrates,  in  chain  and 
gown,  and  executive  oflicers,  in  the  splendid  civic  uniforms  for  which  the 
Netherlands  were  celebrated,  already  filled  every  seat  within  the  space  allotted. 
The  remainder  of  the  hall  was  crowded  with  the  more  favoured  portion  of 
the  multitude  which  had  been  fortunate  enough  to  procure  admission  to  the 
exhibition.  The  archers  and  halberdiers  of  the  bodyguard  kept  watch  at 
all  the  doors.*  The  theatre  was  filled — the  audience  was  eager  with  expecta- 
tion— the  actors  were  yet  to  arrive.  As  the  clock  struck  three,  the  hero  of 
the  scene  appeared.  Oesar,  as  he  was  always  designated  in  the  classic 
language  of  the  day,  entered,  leaning  on  the  shoulder  of  William  of  Orange.' 
They  came  from  the  chapel,  and  were  immediately  followed  by  Philip  the 
Seconci  and  Queen  Mary  of  Hungary.  The  Archduke  Maximilian,  the  Duke 
of  Savoy,  and  other  great  personages,  came  afterwards,  accMnpanied  by  a 
glittering  throng  of  warriors,  councillors,  governors,  and  Knights  of  the  Fleece.' 
Many  individuals  of  existing  or  future  historic  celebrity  in  the  Netherlands, 
whose  names  axe  so  familiar  to  the  student  of  the  epoch,  seemed  to  have  been 
grouped  as  if  by  premeditated  design  upon  this  imposing  platform,  where  the 
curtain  was  to  fall  for  ever  upon  the  mightiest  emiperor  since  Charlemagite, 
and  where  the  opening  scene  of  the  long  and  tremendous  tragedy  of  Philip's 
leign  was  to  be  simultaneously  enacted.  There  was  the  Bishop  of  Arras, 
soon  to  be  known  throughout  Christendom  by  the  more  celebrated  title  of 
Cardinal  Granvelle,  the  serene  and  smiling  priest  whose  subde  influence  over 
the  destinies  of  so  many  individuals  then  present,  and  over  the  fortunes  of 
the  whole  land,  was  to  be  so  extensive  and  so  deadly.  There  was  that  flower 
of  Flemish  chivalry,  the  lineal  descendant  of  ancient  Frisian  kings,  already 
distinguished  for  his  bravery  in  many  fields,  but  not  having  yet  won  those 
two  remarkable  victories  which  were  soon  to  make  the  name  of  Egmont  like 
the  sound  of  a  trumpet  throughout  the  whole  country.  Tall,  magni6cent  in 
costume,  with  dark  flowing  hair,  soft  brown  eye,  smooth  cheek,  a  slight 
moustache,  and  features  of  almost  feminine  delicacy ;  such  was  the  gallant 
and  ill-fated  Lamorai  Egmont.'  The  Count  of  Horn,  too,  with  bold,  sullen 
face,  and  fan-shaped  beard — a  brave,  honest,   discontented,  quarrelsome. 
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unpopular  man  :  those  other  twins  in  doom— the  Marquis  Berghen  and  the 
Lend  of  Mentigny ;  the  Baron  BerJaymont,  brave,  intensely  royal,  insatiably 
greedy  for  office  and  wages,  but  who,  at  least,  never  served  but  one  pany; 
the  Duke  of  Aischot,  who  was  to  serve  all,  essay  to  nUe  all,  and  to  betray  all 
— a  splendid  seignor,  magnificent  in  cramoisy  velvet,  but  a  poor  creature, 
who  traced  his  pedigree  from  Adam,^  according  to  the  family  monumental 
inscriptions  at  Louvain,  but  who  was  better  known  as  grand-nephew  of  the 
Emperor's  famous  tutor  Chifevres;  the  bold,  debauched  Brederode,  with 
handsome,  reckless  face  and  turbulent  demeanour  ;  the  infamous  Noircannes, 
whose  name  was  to  be  covered  with  eternal  execration,  for  aping  towards  his 
own  compatriots  and  kindred  as  much  of  Alva's  atrocities  and  avarice  as  he 
was  permitted  to  exercise ;  the  distinguished  soldiers  Meghen  and  Aremberg 
— these,  with  many  others  whose  deeds  of  arms  were  to  become  celebrated 
throughout  Europe,  were  alt  conspicuous  in  the  brilliant  crowd.  There,  toe, 
was  that  leamed  Frisian,  President  Viglius,  crafty,  plausible,  adroit,  eloquent 
— a  small,  brisk  man,  with  long  yellow  hEur,  glittering  green  eyes,  round, 
tumid,  rosy  cheeks,  and  flowing  beard.*  Foremost  among  the  Spanish 
grandees,  and  close  to  Philip,  stood  the  famous  favourite,  Ruy  Gomez,  or,  as 
he  was  familiarly  called,  "Re  y  Gomez"*  {King  and  Gomez),  a  man  of  meri- 
dional aspect,  with  coal-black  hair  and  beard,  gleaming  eyes,  a  face  pallid 
with  intense  application,  and  slender  but  handsome  figure ;  *  while  in  imme- 
diate attendance  upon  the  Emperor  was  the  immortal  Prince  of  Orange. 

Such  were  a  few  only  of  the  most  prominent  in  that  gay  throng,  whose 
fortunes,  in  part,  it  will  be  our  duty  to  narrate  ;  how  many  of  them  passing 
through  all  this  glitter  to  a  dark  and  mysterious  doom  1— some  to  perish  on 
public  scaffolds,  some  by  midnight  assassination ;  others,  more  fortunate,  to 
fall  on  the  battle&eld — nearly  all,  sooner  or  later,  to  be  laid  in  bloody  graves ! 

All  the  company  present  had  risen  to  their  feet  as  the  Emperor  entered. 
By  his  command,  all  immediately  afterwards  resumed  their  places.  The 
benches  at  either  end  of  the  platform  were  accordingly  filled  with  the  royal 
and  princely  personages  invited  with  the  Fleece  Knights,  wearing  the  insig- 
nia of  their  order,  with  the  members  of  the  three  great  councils,  and  with 
the  govemora.  The  Emperor,  the  King,  and  the  Queen  of  Hungary,  were 
left  conspicuous  in  the  centre  of  the  scene.  As  the  whole  object  of  the  cere- 
mony was  to  present  an  impressive  exhibition,  it  is  worth  our  while  to 
examine  minutely  the  appearance  of  the  two  principal  characters. 

Charles  the  Fifth  was  then  fifly-iive  years  and  eight  months  old ;  hut  he 
was  already  decrepit  with  premature  old  age.  He  was  of  about  the  middle 
height,  and  had  been  athletic  and  well  proportioned.  Broad  in  the  shoulders, 
deep  in  the  chest,  thin  in  the  flank,  very  muscular  in  the  arms  and  legs,  he 
had  been  able  to  match  himself  with  all  competitors  in  the  tourney  and  the 
ring,  and  to  vanquish  the  bull  with  his  own  hand  in  the  favourite  national 
amusement  of  Spain.  He  had  been  able  in  the  field  to  do  the  duty  of 
captain  and  soldier,  to  endure  fatigue  and  exposure,  and  every  privation 
except  fasting.^    These  personal  advantages  were  now  departed.     Crippled 
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in  hands,  knees,  and  legs,  he  supported  himself  with  difficulty  upon  a  crutch, 
with  the  aid  of  an  attendant's  shoulder.'  In  face  he  had  always  been  ex- 
tremely ugly,  and  time  had  certainly  not  improved  his  physiognomy.  His 
hair,  once  of  a  tight  colour,  was  now  white  with  age,  close-clipped  and  bris- 
thng;  his  beard  was  grey,  coarse,  and  shaggy.  His  forehead  Was  spacious 
and  commanding  ;  the  eye  was  dark  blue,  with  an  expression  both  majestic 
and  benignant  His  nose  was  aquiline  but  crot^ed.  The  lower  part  of 
his  face  was  famous  for  its  deformity.  The  under  lip,  a  BUrgundian  inheri- 
tance, as  faithfully  transmitted  as  the  duchy  and  county,  was  heavy  and 
hanging :  the  lower  jaw  protruding  so  far  beytSnd  the  upper,  that  it  was  im- 
possible for  him  to  bring  together  the  few  fragments  of  teelh  which  still 
remained,  or  to  speak  a  whole  sentence  in  an  intelligible  voice.  Kating  and 
talking,  occupations  to  which  he  was  always  much  addicted,  were  bet:oming 
daily  more  arduous,  in  consequence  of  this  original  defect,  which  now  seemed 
hardly  human,  but  rather  an  original  deformity.' 

So  much  for  the  father.  The  son,  Philip  the  Second,  was  a  small  meagre 
man,  much  below  the  middle  height,  with  thin  legs,  a  narrow  chest,  and  the 
shrinking,  timid  air  of  an  habitual  invalid.*  He  seemed  so  little,  upon  bis 
first  visit  to  his  aunts,  the  Queens  Eleanor  and  Maiy,*  accustomed  to  look 
upon  proper  men  in  Flanders  and  Germany,  that  he  was  fain  to  win  their 
favour  by  making  certain  attempts  in  the  tournament,'  in  which  his  success 
was  sufficientiy  problematical.  "His  body,"  says  his  professed  panegyrist, 
"  was  but  a  human  cage,  in  which,  however  brief  and  narrow,  dwelt  a  sOuI 
to  whose  flight  the  immeasurable  expanse  of  heaven  was  too  contracted."' 
The  same  wholesale  admirer  adds,  that  "  his  aspect  was  so  reverend,  that 
rustics  who  met  him  alone  in  a  wood,  without  knowing  him,  bowed  down  with 
instinctive  veneration."^  In  face  lie  was  the  living  image  of  his  fether,' 
having  the  same  broad  forehead  and  blue  eye,  with  the  same  aquiline,  but 
better  proportioned,  nose.  In  the  lower  part  of  the  countenance,  the  re- 
markable Burgundian  deformity  was  likewise  reproduced.  He  bad  the  same 
heavy,  hanging  lip,  with  a  vast  mouth  and  monstrously  protruding  lower  jaw.* 
His  complexion  was  fair,  his  hair  light  and  thin,  his  beard  yellow,  short  and 
pointed."  He  had  the  aspect  of  a  Fleming,  but  the  loftiness  ofa  Spaniard," 
His  demeanour  in  public  was  stilt,  silent,  almost  sepulchral.  He  looked  habi- 
tually on  the  ground  when  he  conversed,  was  chary  of  speech,  embarrassed,  and 
even  sufienng  in  manner.'^  This  was  ascribed  partly  to  a  natural  haughti- 
ness, which  he  had  occasionally  endeavoured  to  overcome,  and  partly  to 
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habitual  paJDS  in  the  stomach,  occasioned  by  his  incodinate  fondness  for 
pastry.^ 

Such  was  the  personal  appearance  of  the  man  who  was  about  to  receive  into 
his  single  hand  the  destinies  of  half  the  world  ;  whose  single  will  was,  for  the 
future,  to  shape  the  fortunes  of  eveiy  individual  then  present,  of  many  millions 
more  in  Europe,  America,  and  at  the  ends  of  the  earth,  and  of  countless  millions 
yet  unborn. 

The  three  royal  personages  being  seated  upon  chairs  placed  triangularly 
under  the  canopy,*  such  of  the  audience  as  had  seats  provided  for  them  now 
took  their  places,  and  the  proceedings  commenced.  Fhilibert  de  Bruxelles, 
a  member  of  the  privy  council  of  the  Netherlands,  arose  at  the  Emperor's 
command,  and  made  a  long  oration.^  He  spoke  of  the  Emperor's  warm  affec- 
tion for  the  provinces,  as  the  land  of  his  birth;  of  his  deep  regret  that  his  broken 
health  and  failing  powers,  both  of  body  and  mind,  compelled  him  to  resign  his 
sovereignty,  and  to  seek  relief  fc*  his  shattered  frame  in  a  more  genial  climate.* 
Caesar's  gout  was  then  depicted  in  energetic  language,  which  must  have  cost 
him  a  twinge  as  he  sat  there  and  listened  to  the  councillor's  eloquence.  "  Tis 
a  most  truculent  executioner,"  said  Fhilibert :  "  it  invades  the  whole  body,  from 
the  crown  of  the  head  to  the  soles  of  the  feet,  leaving  nothing  untouched.  It 
contracts  the  nerves  with  intolerable  anguish,  it  enters  the  bones,  it  freezes  the 
marrow,  it  converts  the  lubricating  fluids  of  the  joints  into  chalk  \  it  pauses 
not  until,  having  exhausted  and  debilitated  the  whole  body,  it  has  rendered  all 
itsnecessary  instruments  useless,aDd  conquered  the  mind  by  immense  torture."' 
Engaged  in  mortal  struggle  with  such  an  enemy,  CiesaT  felt  himself  obliged,  as 
the  councillor  proceeded  (o  inform  his  audieoce,  to  change  the  scene  of  the  con- 
test from  the  humid  air  of  Flanders  to  the  warmer  atmosphere  of  Spain.  He 
rejoiced,  however,  that  his  son  was  both  vigorous  and  experienced,  and  that 
his  recent  marriage  with  the  Queen  of  England  had  furnished  the  provinces 
with  a  most  valuable  alliance.^  He  then  again  referred  to  the  Emperor's 
boundless  love  for  his  subjects,  and  concluded  with  a  tremendous,  but  super- 
fluous, exhortation  to  Philip  on  the  necessity  of  maintaining  the  Catholic 
religion  in  its  purity.  After  this  long  harangue,  which  has  been  fully  reported 
by  several  historians  who  were  present  at  theceremony,  the  councillor  proceeded 
to  read  the  deed  of  cession,  by  which  FhiUp,  already  sovereign  of  Sicily,  Naples, 
Milan,  and  titular  King  of  England,  France,  and  Jerusalem,  now  received  all 
the  duchies,  marquisates,  earldoms,  baronies,  cities,  towns,  and  castles  of  the 
Fu^undian  property,  including,  of  course,  the  seventeen  Netherlands.^ 

As  De  Bruxelles  finished,  there  was  a  buzz  of  admiration  throughout  the 
assembly,  mingled  with  murmurs  of  regret  that,  in  the  present  great  danger 
upon  the  frontiers  from  the  belligerent  King  of  France  and  his  warlike  and 
restless  nation,  the  provinces  should  be  let^  without  their  ancient  and  puissant 
defender.^  The  Emperor  then  rose  to  his  feet.  Leaning  on  his  crutch,  he 
beckoned  from  his  seat  the  personage  upon  whose  arm  he  had  leaned  as  he 
entered  the  hall.  A  tall,  handsome  youth  of  twenty-two  came  forward — a  man 
whose  name  from  that  time  forward,  and  a^  long  as  history  shall  endure,  has 
been  and  will  be  more  familiar  than  any  other  in  the  mouths  of  Netherlander^. 
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At  that  day  he  had  rather  a  Southern  than  a  Gemian  oi  Flecoish  appearance. 
He  had  a  Spanish  cast  of  features,  darlc,  well  chiselled,  and  symmetrical.  His 
head  was  small  and  well  placed  upon  his  shoulders.  His  hair  was  dark  brown, 
as  were  also  his  moustache  and  peaked  beard.  His  forehead  was  lofty,  spacious, 
and  already  prematurely  engraved  with  the  anxious  lines  of  thought  His  eyes 
were  fuU,  brown,  well  opened,  and  ei^ressive  of  profound  reflection.^  He  was 
dressed  in  the  magnificent  apparel  for  which  the  Netherlanders  were  celebrated 
above  all  other  nations,  and  w^ich  the  ceremony  rendered  necessary.  His 
presence  being  considered  indispensable  at  this  great  ceremony,  he  had  been 
sumiiKMied  but  recently  from  the  camp  on  the  frontier,  where,  notwithstanding 
his  youth,  the  Emperor  bad  appointed  him  to  command  his  army  in  chief 
against  such  antagonists  as  Admiral  Coligny  and  the  Due  de  Nerers.^ 

Thus  Ei^ported  upon  hisciutcfaandupon  the  shoulder  of  William  of  Orange,* 
the  Empeior  proceeded  to  address  the  States,  by  the  aid  of  a  closely-written  brief 
which  he  held  in  his  hand.*  He  reviewed  rapidly  the  progress  of  events  from 
his  seventeenth  year  up  to  that  day.  He  spoke  of  his  nine  expeditions  into 
Germany,  six  to  Spam,  seven  to  Italy,  four  to  France,  ten  to  the  Netherlands, 
two  to  England,  as  many  to  Africa,  and  of  his  eleven  voyages  by  sea.  He 
sketched  his  various  wars,  victories,  and  treaties  of  peace,  assuring  his  hearers 
that  the  weliare  of  his  subjects  and  the  security  of  the  Roman  Catholic  religion 
had  ever  been  the  leaduig  objects  of  his  life.  As  long  as  God  had  granted  him 
health,  he  continued,  <xtly  enemies  could  have  regretted  that  Charles  was 
living  and  reigning ;  but  now  that  his  strength  was  but  vanity,  and  life  fast  ebt> 
ing  away,  his  love  for  his  dominion,  his  affecdon  for  his  subjects,  and  his  regard 
for  their  interests,  required  his  departure.  Instead  of  a  decrepit  man  with  one 
foot  in  the  grave,  he  presented  them  with  a  sovereign  in  the  prime  of  life  and 
the  vigour  of  health.  Turning  toward  Philip,  he  observed,  that  for  a  dying 
falbn  to  bequeath  so  magnificent  an  empire  to  his  son  vas  a  deed  worthy  of 
gradtude,  but  that  when  the  father  thus  descended  to  the  grave  before  his  time, 
and  by  an  anticipated  and  living  burial  sought  to  provide  for  the  welfare  of 
his  realms  and  the  grandeur  of  his  son,  the  benefit  thus  conferred  was  surely 
far  greater.  He  added,  that  the  debt  would  be  paid  to  him,  and  with  usury, 
should  Philip  conduct  himself  in  his  administration  of  the  provinces  with  a 
vise  and  affectionate  regard  to  their  true  interests.  Posterity  would  applaud 
his  abdication  should  his  son  prove  worthy  of  his  bounty ;  and  that  could 
only  be  by  living  in  the  fear  of  God,  and  by  maintaining  law,  justice,  and  the 
Catholic  religion  in  all  their  purity,  as  the  true  foundation  of  the  realm.  In 
conclusion,  he  entreated  the  Estates,  and,  through  them,  the  nation,  to  render 
obedience  to  their  new  Prince,  to  maintain  concord  and  to  preserve  inviolate 
the  Catholic  faith ;  begging  them,  at  the  same  time,  to  pardon  him  all  errors 
or  offences  which  he  might  have  committed  towards  them  during  his  reign, 
and  assuring  ^em  that  he  should  unceasingly  remember  their  obedience  and 
affection  in  his  every  prayer  to  that  Being  to  whom  the  remainder  of  his  life 
was  to  be  dedicated.' 

Such  brave  words  as  these,  so  many  vigorous  asseveradons  of  attempted 
performance  of  duty,  such  fervent  hopes  expressed  of  a  benign  administration 
in  behalf  of  the  son,  could  not  but  affect  the  sensibilities  of  the  audience, 
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already  excited  and  softened  by  the  impressive  character  of  the  whole  display. 
Sobs  were  heard  throughout  every  portion  of  the  hall,  and  tears  poured 
profusely  from  every  eye.  The  Fleece  Knights  on  the  platfonn  and  the 
burghers  in  the  background  were  all  melted  with  the  same  emotion.  As  for 
the  Emperor  himself,  he  sank  almost  fainting  upon  his  chair  as  he  concluded 
his  address.  An  ashy  paleness  overspread  his  countenance,  and  he  wept  like 
a  child.'  Even  the  icy  Philip  was  almost  softened  as  he  rose  to  perfonn 
his  part  in  the  ceremony.  Dropping  upon  his  knees  before  his  father's  feet, 
he  reverently  kissed  his  hand.  Charles  placed  his  hands  solemnly  upon  his 
son's  head,  made  the  sign  of  the  cross,  and  blessed  him  in  the  name  of  the 
Holy  Trinity.^  Then  raising  him  in  his  arms,  he  tenderly  embraced  him, 
saying,  as  he  did  so,  to  the  great  potentates  around  him,  that  he  felt  a 
sincere  compassion  for  the  son  on  whose  shoulders  so  heavy  a  weight  had 
just  devolved,  and  which  only  a  lifelong  labour  would  enable  him  to 
support*  Philip  now  uttered  a  few  words  expressive  of  his  duty  to  his 
father  and  his  affection  for  his  people.  Turning  to  the  orders,  he  signified 
his  regret  that  he  was  unable  to  address  them  either  in  the  French  or 
Flemish  language,  and  was  therefore  obliged  to  ask  their  attention  to  the 
Bishop  of  Anas,  who  would  act  as  his  interpreter.*  Antony  Perrenot 
accordingly  arose,  and  in  smooth,  fluent,  and  well-turned  commonplaces, 
expressed  at  great  length  the  gratitude  of  Philip  towards  his  father,  with  his 
firm  determination  to  walk  in  the  path  of  duty,  and  to  obey  his  father's 
counsels  and  example  in  the  future  administration  of  the  provinces.^  This 
long  address  of  the  prelate  was  responded  to  at  equal  length  by  Jacob  Maas, 
member  of  the  Council  of  Brabant,  a  man  af  great  learning,  eloquence,  and 
prolixity,  who  had  been  selected  to  reply  on  behalf  of  the  States-general,  and 
who  now,  in  the  name  of  these  bodies,  accepted  the  abdication  in  an  elegant 
and  complimentary  harangue.*  Queen  Mary  of  Hungary,  the  "Christian 
widow"  of  Erasmus,^  and  Regent  of  the  Netherlands  during  the  past  twenty- 
five  years,  then  rose  to  resign  her  ofGce,  making  a  brief  address  expressive 
of  her  affection  for  the  people,  hei  regrets  at  leaving  them,  and  her  hopes 
that  all  errors  which  she  might  have  committed  during  her  long  administra- 
tion would  be  forgiven  her.  Again  the  redundant  Maas  responded,  asserting 
in  terms  of  fresh  compliment  and  elegance  the  uniform  satisfaction  of  the 
provinces  with  her  conduct  during  her  whole  career,' 

The  orations  and  replies  having  now  been  brought  to  a  close,  the  ceremony 
was  terminated.  The  Emperor,  leaning  on  the  shoulders  of  the  Prince  of 
Orange  and  of  the  Count  de  Buren,*  slowly  left  the  hali,  followed  bjr  Philip, 
the  Queen  of  Hungary,  and  the  whole'court ;  all  in  the  same  order  in  whiuh 
they  had  entered,  and  by  the  same  passage  into  the  chapel. ^* 

It  is  obvious  that  the  drama  had  been  completely  successfiil.  It  had  been 
a  scene  where  heroic  self-sacrifice,  toucliing  confidence,  ingenuous  love  of 
duty,  patriotism,  and  paternal  affection,  upon  one  side ;  filial  reverence,  with 
a  solemn  regard  for  public  duty  and  the  highest  interests  of  the  people,  on 
the  other,  were  supposed  to  be  the  predominant  sentimenta  The  happiness 
of  the  Netherlands  was  apparently  the  only  object  contemplated  in  the  great 
transaction.  All  had  played  well  their  parts  in  the  past,  all  hoped  the  best 
in  the  times  which  were  to  follow.  The  abdicating  Emperor  was  looked 
upon  as  a  hero  and  a  prophet.     The  stage  was  drowned  in  tears.     There  is 
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not  the  least  daubt  as  to  the  genuine  and  universal  emotion  which  was  ex- 
died  throughout  the  Assembly.  "  Caesar's  oration,"  says  Secretary  Godelaevus, 
who  was  present  at  the  ceremony,  "  deeply  moved  the  nobility  and  gentry, 
DQftny  of  whom  burst  into  tears ;  aim  the  illustrious  Knights  of  the  Fleece 
were  melted."  ^  The  historian,  Pontus  Heuterus,  who,  then  twenty  years  of 
age,  was  likewise  among  the  audience,  attests  that  "  most  of  the  assembly 
were  dissolved  in  tears ;  uttering  the  while  such  sonorous  sobs  as  compelled 
his  Oesarean  Majesty  and  the  Queen  to  cry  with  them.  My  own  face,"  he 
adds,  "  was  certainly  quite  wet."  *  The  English  envoy,  Sir  John  Mason, 
describing  in  a  despatch  to  his  Goremment  the  scene  which  he  had  just 
witnessed,  paints  the  satnc  picture.  "  The  Emperor,"  he  said,  "  begged  the 
forgiveness  of  hia  subjects  if  he  had  ever  unwittingly  omitted  the  performance 
of  any  of  his  dudes  towards  them.  And  here,"  continues  the  envoy,  "  he 
broke  into  a  weeping,  whereunto,  besides  the  dolefulness  of  the  matter,  I 
think,  he  was  moche  provoked  by  seeing  the  whole  company  to  do  the  lyke 
before;  there  beyng  in  myne  opinion  not  one  man  in  the  whole  assemblie, 
stranger  or  another,  that  dewiing  the  time  of  a  good  piece  of  his  oration 
poured  not  out  as  abundantly  teares,  some  more,  some  lesse.  And  yet  he 
prayed  them  to  bearc  with  his  imperfecttohs,  proceeding  of  his  sickly  age,  and 
of  the  mentioning  of  so  tender  a  matter  as  the  departing  from  such  a  sort  of 
derc  and  loving  subjects."' 

And  yet,  what  was  the  Emperor  Chatle^  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  Nether- 
lands that  they  should  Weep  for  him  ?  His  conduct  towards  them  during  his 
whole  career  had  been  otie  of  unmitigated  oppression.  What  to  them  were 
all  these  forty  voyages  by  sea  and  land,  these  joumeyings  back  and  forth  from 
Fncsland  to  Tunis,  from  Madtid  to  Vienna?  The  interests  of  the  Nether- 
lands had  never  been  even  a  aecondary  consideration  with  their  master.  He 
had  fulfilled  no  duty  towards  them ;  he  had  committed  the  gravest  crimes 
against  them.  He  had  regarded  them  merely  as  a  treasury  upon  which  to 
draw  ;  while  the, sums  which  he  extorted  were  spent  upon  ceaseless  and  sense- 
less wars,  which  were  of  no  more  interest  to  them  than  if  they  had  been  waged 
ID  another  planet  Of  five  millions  of  gold  annually  which  he  derived  from 
all  his  realms,  two  millions  came  from  these  industrious  and  opulent  provinces, 
while  but  &  half  million  came  from  Spain  and  another  half  from  the  Indies.* 
The  mines  of  wealth  which  had  been  opened  by  the  hand  of  industry  in  that 
slender  territory  of  ancient  morass  and  thicket,'  contributed  four  times  as 
much  income  to  the  imperial  exchequer  as  all  the  boasted  wealth  of  Mexico 
and  Peru.  Yet  the  artisans,  the  farmers,  and  the  merchants,  by  whom  these 
riches  were  produced,  were  consulted  about  as  much  in  the  expenditure  of 
the  imposts  upon  their  industry  as  were  the  savages  of  America  as  to  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  mberal  treasures  of  their  soil.  The  rivalry  of  the  houses  of 
Habsburg  and  Valois,  this  was  the  absorbing  theme  during  the  greater  part 
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01  the  reign  which  had  just  been  so  dramatically  terminated.  To  gain  the 
empire  over  Francis,  to  leave  to  Don  Philip  a  richer  heritage  than  the  Dauphin 
could  expect,  were  the  great  motives  of  the  unparalleled  energy  displayed  by 
Charles  during  the  longer  and  the  more  successful  portion  of  his  career.  To 
crush  the  Reibrmation  throughout  his  dominions  was  his  occupation  after- 
ward, till  he  abandoned  the  field  in  despair.  It  was  certainly  not  desirable 
for  the  Netherlanders  that  they  should  be  thus  controlled  by  a  man  who  forced 
them  to  contribute  so  largely  to  the  success  of  schemes,  some  of  which  were 
at  best  indifferent,  and  others  entirely  odious  to  them.  They  paid  1,200,000 
crowns  a  year  regularly ;  they  paid  in  five  years  an  extraordinary  subsidy  of 
eight  millions  of  ducats,  and  the  states  were  roundly  rebuked  by  the  courtly 
representatives  of  their  despot,  if  they  presumed  to  inquire  into  the  objects  of 
the  appropriations,  or  to  express  an  interest  in  their  judicious  administration.* 
Yet  it  may  be  supposed  to  have  been  a  matter  of  indifference  to  them  whether 
Francis  or  Charles  had  won  the  day  at  Favia ;  and  it  certainly  was  not  a  cause 
of  triumph  to  the  daily  increasing  thousands  of  religious  reformers  in  Holland 
and  Flanders,  that  their  brethren  had  been  crushed  by  the  Emperor  at  Miihl- 
berg.  But  it  was  not  alone  that  he  drained  their  treasure  and  hampered  their 
industry.  He  was  in  constant  conflict  with  their  ancient  and  dearly-bought 
political  liberties.  Like  his  ancestor  Charles  the  Bold,  he  was  desirous  of 
constructing  a  kingdom  out  of  the  provinces.  He  was  disposed  to  place  all 
tbeir  separate  and  individual  diarters  on  a  Procrustean  bed,  and  shape  them 
all  into  uniformity,  simply  by  reducing  the  whole  to  a  nullity.  The  difiicultics 
in  the  way,  the  stout  opposition  offered  by  butghers  whose  fathers  had  gained 
these  cheers  with  their  blood,  and  his  want  of  leisure  during  the  vast  labours 
which  devolved  upon  him  as  the  autoctat  of  so  large  a  portion  of  the  world, 
caused  him  to  defer  indefinitely  the  execution  of  his  plan.  He  found  time 
only  to  crush  some  of  the  foremast  of  the  liberal  institutions  of  the  provinces 
in  detail.  He  found  the  city  of  Tournay  a  happy,  thriving,  self-governed  little 
republic  in  all  its  local  affairs ;  he  destroyed  it  liberties,  without  a  tolerable 
pretext,  and  reduced  it  to  the  condition  of  a  Spanish  or  Italian  provincial 
town.*  His  memorable  chastisement  of  Ghent  for  having  dared  to  assert  its 
ancient  rights  of  self-taxation  is  sufliciently  known  to  the  world,  and  has  been 
already  narrated  at  length.'  Many  other  instances  might  be  adduced,  if  it 
were  not  a  superfluous  task,  to  prove  that  Charles  was  not  only  a  political 
despot,  but  most  arbitrary  and  cruel  in  the  exercise  of  his  despotism. 

But  if  his  sins,  against  the  Netherlands  had  beoi  only  those  of  finandai 
and  political  oppression,  it  would  be  at  least  conceivable,  although  certainly 
not  commendable,  that  the  inhabitants  should  have  regretted  his  departure. 
But  there  are  far  darker  crimes  for  which  he  stands  arraigned  at  the  bar  of 
history,  and  it  is  indeed  strange  that  the  man  who  had  committed  them  should 
have  been  permitted  to  speak  his  farewell  amid  blended  plaudits  and  tears. 
His  hand  planted  the  Inquisition  in  the  Netherlands.  Before  his  day  it  is 
idle  to  say  that  the  diabolical  institution  never  had  a  place  there.  The  isolated 
cases  in  which  inquisitors  had  exercised  functions  proved  the  absence  and 
not  the  presence  of  the  system,  and  will  be  discussed  in  a  later  chaptw, 
Charles  introduced  and  organised  a  Papal  Inquisition,  side  by  side  with  those 
terrible  "  placards  "  of  his  invention,  which  consrituted  a  masked  Inquisition 
even  more  cruel  than  that  of  Spain.  The  execution  of  the  system  was  never 
permitted  to  languish.  The  number  of  Netherlanders  who  were  burned, 
strangled,  beheaded,  or  buried  alive,  in  obedience  to  his  edicts,  and  for  the 
offences  of  reading  the  Scriptures,  of  looking  askance  at  a  graven  im^e,  or 
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of  ridicnting  the  actual  presence  of  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ  in  a  wafer, 
have  been  placed  as  high  as  one  hundred  thousand  by  distinguished  authorities, 
and  have  rarely  been  put  at  a  lower  mark  than  fifty  thousand.^  The  Venetian 
envoy  Navigero  estimated  the  victims  in  the  provinces  of  Holland  and  Fries- 
land  alone  at  thirty  thousand,  and  this  in  1546,'  ten  years  before  the  abdica- 
tion, and  five  before  the  promulgation  of  the  hideous  edict  of  1550  ! 

The  edicts  and  the  Inquisition  were  the  gift  of  Charles  to  the  Netherlands, 
in  retnm  for  their  wasted  treasure  and  their  constant  obedience.  For  this 
his  name  deserves  to  be  handed  down  to  eternal  infamy,  not  only  throughout 
die  Netherlands,  but  in  every  land  where  a  single  heart  beats  for  political  or 
religious  freedom.  To  eradicate  these  institutions  after  they  had  been  watered 
and  watched  by  the  care  of  his  successor  was  the  work  of  an  eighty  years'  war, 
in  the  course  of  which  millions  of  lives  were  sacrificed.  Yet  the  abdicating 
Emperor  had  summoned  his  faithful  Estates  around  him,  and  stood  up  before 
them  in  his  imperial  robes  for  the  last  time,  to  tell  them  of  the  affectionate 
r^ard  which  he  had  always  borne  them,  and  to  mingle  his  tears  with  theirs. 

Could  a  single  phantom  have  risen  from  one  of  the  many  thousand  graves 
where  human  beings  had  been  thrust  alive  by  his  decree,  perhaps  there  might 
have  been  an  answer  to  the  question  propounded  by  the  Emperor  amid  all 
that  piteous  weeping.  Perhaps  it  might  have  told  the  man  who  asked  his 
hearers  to  be  forgiven  if  he  had  ever  unwittingly  offended  them,  that  there  was 
a  world  where  it  was  deemed  an  offence  to  torture,  strangle,  bum,  and  drown 
one's  innocent  fellow-creatures.  The  usual  but  triffing  excuse  for  such  enor- 
mities cannot  be  pleaded  for  the  Emperor.  Chatles  was  no  fanatic  The 
man  whose  armies  sacked  Rome,  who  laid  his  sacrilegious  hands  on  Christ's 
vicegerent,  and  kept  the  infallible  head  of  the  Church  a  prisoner  to  serve  his 
own  political  ends,  was  then  no  bigot.  He  believed  in  nothing,  save  that 
when  the  course  of  his  imperial  will  was  impeded,  and  the  interests  of  his 
imperial  house  in  jeopardy,  pontiffs  were  to  succumb  as  well  as  Anabaptists. 
It  was  the  political  heresy  which  lurked  in  the  restiveness  of  the  religious 
reformers  under  dogma,  tradition,  and  supernatural  sanction  to  temporal 
power,  which  he  was  disposed  to  combat  to  the  death.  He  was  too  shrewd 
a  politician  not  to  recognise  the  connection  between  aspirations  for  religious 
and  for  political  freedom.  His  hand  was  ever  ready  to  crush  both  heresies 
in  one-  Had  he  been  a  true  son  of  the  Church,  a  faithful  champion  of  her 
infallibility,  he  would  not  have  submitted  to  the  peace  of  Passau  so  long  as 
he  could  bring  a  soldier  to  the  field.  Yet  he  acquiesced  in  the  Reformation 
for  Germany,  while  the  fires  for  burning  the  reformers  were  ever  blazing  in 
the  Netherlands,  where  it  was  death  even  to  allude  to  the  existence  of  the 
peace  of  Passau.  Nor  did  he  acquiesce  only  from  compulsion,  for  long  before 
his  memorable  defeat  by  Maurice,  he  had  permitted  the  German  troops,  with 
whose  services  he  could  not  dispense,  regularly  to  attend  Protestant  worship 
performed  by  their  own  Protestant  chaplains.  Lutheran  preachers  matched 
from  city  to  city  of  the  Netherlands  under  the  imperial  banner,  while  the 
subjects  of  those  patrimonial  provinces  were  daily  suffering  on  the  scaffold  for 
their  nonconformity.  The  influence  of  this  garrison- preaching  upon  the 
progress  of  the  Reformation  in  the  Netherlands  is  well  known.  Charles 
hated  Lutherans,  but  he  required  soldiers,  and  he  thus  helped  by  his  own 
policy  to  disseminate  what,  had  he  been  the  fanatic  which  he  perhaps  became 
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in  retirement,  he  would  have  sacrificed  his  life  to  crush.  It  Is  quite  tnie  that 
the  growing  Calvinism  of  the  provinces  was  more  dangerous,  both  religiously 
and  politically,  than  the  Protestantism  of  the  German  princes,  which  had  Dot 
yet  been  formally  pronounced  heresy,  but  it  is  thus  the  more  evident  that  it  was 
political  rather  than  religious  heterodoxy  which  the  despot  wished  to  suppress. 

No  man,  however,  could  have  beeu  mote  observant  of  religious  rites.  He 
heard  mass  daily.  He  listened  to  a  sermon  every  Sunday  and  holiday.  He 
confessed  and  received  the  sacrament  four  times  a  year.  He  was  sometimes 
to  be  seen  in  his  tent  at  midnight  on  his  knees  before  a  crucifix  with  eyes  and 
hands  uplifted.  He  ate  no  meat  in  Lent,  and  used  extraordinary  diligence 
to  discover  and  to  punish  any  man,  whether  courtier  or  plebeian,  who  failed 
to  fast  dunng  the  whole  forty  dayr.'  He  was  too  good  a  politician  not  to 
know  the  value  of  broad  phylacteries  and  long  prayers.  He  was  Coo  nice  an 
observer  of  human  nature  not  to  know  how  easily  mint  and  cummin  could 
Still  outweigh  the  "weightier  matters  of  law,  judgment,  piercy,  and  iaith;"  as 
if  the  founder  of  the  religion  which  he  professed,  and  to  maintain  which  he 
had  established  the  Inquisition  and  the  edicts,  had  never  cried  woe  upon  the 
Pharisees.  Yet  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  Emperor  was  at  times  almost 
popular  in  the  Netherlands,  and  that  he  was  never  as  odious  as  his  successor. 
There  were  some  deep  reasons  for  this,  and  some  superficial  ones ;  among 
others,  a  singularly  fortunate  manner.  He  spoke  German,  Spanish,  Italian, 
French,  and  Flemish,  and  could  assume  the  characteristics  of  each  cpuntry  as 
easily  as  he  could  use  its  language.  He  could  be  stately  with  Spaniards, 
familiar  with  Flemings,  witty  with  Italians,  He  could  strike  down  a  bull  in 
the  ring  hke  a  matador  at  Madrid,  or  win  the  prize  in  the  tourney  like  a  knight 
of  old  ;  he  could  ride  at  the  ring  with  the  Flemish  nobles,  hit  the  popinjay 
with  his  crossbow  among  Antwerp  artisans,  or  drink  beer  and  exchange  rude 
jests  with  the  boors  of  Brabant  For  virtues  such  as  these,  his  grave  crimes 
against  God  and  man,  against  rehgion  and  chartered  and  solemnly-swom 
rights,  have  been  palliated,  as  if  oppression  became  more  tolerable  because 
the  oppressor  was  an  accomplished  linguist  and  a  good  marksman. 

But  the  great  reason  for  his  popularity,  no  doubt,  lay  in  bis  military  genius. 
Charles  was  inferior  to  no  general  of  his  age.  "When  he  was  bom  into  the 
world,"  said  Alva,  "he  was  bom  a  soldier,"*  and  the  Emperor  confirmed  the 
statement  and  reciprocated  the  compliment  when  he  declared  that  "the  three 
first  captains  of  the  age  were,  himself  first,  and  then  the  Duke  of  Alva  and 
Constable  Montmorency."  *  It  is  quite  true  tliat  all  his  officers  were  not 
of  the  same  opinion,  and  many  were  too  apt  to  complain  that  his  constant 
presence  in  the  field  did  more  harm  than  good,  and  "  that  his  Majesty  would 
do  much  better  to  stay  at  home."*  There  is,  however,  no  doubt  that  be  was 
both  a  good  soldier  and  a  good  general.  He  was  constitutionally  fearless,  and 
he  possessed  great  energy  and  eadurance.  He  was  ever  the  first  to  arm  when 
al»ttlewastobefought,and  the  last  to  take  off  his  harness,'  He  commanded 
in  person  and  in  chief,  even  when  surrounded  by  veterans  and  crippled  by  the 
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gouL  He  was  cairn  m  great  reverses.  It  -was  said  that  he  was  never  known 
to  change  colour  except  upon  two  occasions— after  the  fatal  destruction  of  his 
fleet  at  Algiers,  and  in  the  memorable  flight  from  Innspruck.  He  was  of  a 
phlegmatic,  stoical  temperament,  until  shattered  by  age  and  disease  ;  a  man 
without  a  sentiment  and  without  a  tear.  It  was  said  by  Spaniards  that  he  was 
never  seen  to  weep,  even  at  the  death  of  his  nearest  relatives  and  friends, 
except  on  the  solitary  occasion  of  the  departure  of  Don  Ferrante  Gonzaga 
from  court'  Such  a  temperament  was  invaluable  in  the  stormy  career  to 
which  he  had  devoted  hb  life.  He  was  essentially  a  man  of  action,  a  military 
chieftain.  "  Pray  only  for  my  health  and  my  life,"  he  was  accustomed  to  say 
to  the  young  officers  who  came  to  him  from  every  part  of  his  dominions  to 
serve  tmder  his  banners,  "  for  so  Jong  as  I  have  these  I  will  never  leave  you 
idle ;  at  least  in  France.  I  love  peace  no  better  than  the  rest  of  you.  I  was 
bom  and  bred  to  arms,  and  must  of  necessi^  keep  on  my  harness  till  I  can 
bear  it  no  longer."  *  The  restless  energy  and  magnificent  tranquillity  of  his 
character  made  him  a  htYp  among  princes,  an  idol  with  his  officers,  a  popular 
favourite  everywhere.  The  promptness  with  which,  at  much  personal  hazard, 
he  descended  like  a  thunderbolt  in  the  midst  of  the  Ghent  insurrection  ;  the 
juvenile  ardour  with  which  the  almost  bedridden  man  arose  from  his  sickbed 
to  smite  the  Protestants  at  Miihlberg;  the  grim  stoicism  with  which  he  saw 
sixty  thousand  of  his  own  soldiers  perish  in  the  wintry  siege  of  Metz ;  all 
ensured  him  a  lai^  measure  of  that  applause  which  ever  follows  military 
distinction,  especially  when  the  man  who  achieves  it  happens  to  weara  crown. 
He  combined  the  personal  prowess  of  a  knight  of  old  with  the  more  modem 
accomplishments  of  a  scienti&c  tactician.  He  could  charge  the  enemy  in 
person  like  the  most  brilliant  cavalry  officer,  and  he  thoroughly  understood 
the  arrangements  of  a  campaign,  the  marshalling  and  victualling  of  troops,  and. 
the  whole  art  of  setting  and  maintaining  an  army  in  the  field.' 

Yet,  though  brave  and  warlike  as  the  most  chivalrous  of  his  ancestors, 
Gothic,  Burgundian,  or  Suabian,  he  was  entirely  without  chivalry.  Fana- 
ticism for  the  faith,  protection  for  the  oppressed,  fidelity  to  friend  and  foe, 
knightly  loyalty  to  a  cause  deemed  sacred,  the  sacrifice  of  personal  inte- 
rests to  greal  ideas,  generosity  of  hand  and  heart ;  all  those  qualities  which 
unite  with  courage  and  constancy  to  make  up  the  ideal  chevalier,  Charles 
not  only  lacked  but  despised.  He  trampled  on  the  weak  antagonist,  whe- 
ther burgher  or  petty  potentate.  He  was  false  as  water.  He  inveigled  his 
foes  who  trusted  to  imperial  promises  by  arts  unworthy  an  emperor  or  a  gen- 
tleman.* He  ted  about  the  unfortunate  John  Frederic  of  Saxony,  in  his 
own  language,  "  like  a  bear  in  a  chain,"  ready  to  be  slipped  upon  Maurice 
should  "  the  boy  "  proved  ungrateful  He  connived  at  the  famous  foigeiy  of 
the  prelate  of  Arras,  to  which  the  Landgrave  Philip  owed  his  long  im- 
prisonment I  a  villany  worse  than  many  for  which  humbler  rogues  have  suf- 
fered by  thousands  upon  the  gallows.'  The  contemporary  world  knew  well 
the  history  of  his  frauds,  on  scale  both  colossal  and  minute,  and  called  him 
familiarly  "  Charles  qui  triche."* 
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The  absolute  master  of  realms  on  which  the  sun  perpetually  shone,  he 
was  not  only  greedy  for  additional  dominion,  but  he  was  avaricioos  in 
small  nutters,  and  hated  to  part  with  a  hundred  dollais.'  To  the  soldier 
who  brought  him  the  sword  and  gauntlets  of  Francis  the  First,  he  gave 
a  hundred  crowns,  when  ten  thousand  would  have  been  less  than  the  custom- 
ary present  \  so  that  the  man  left  his  presence  full  of  desperation.  The 
three  soldiers  who  swam  the  Elbe,  with  their  swords  in  their  mouths,  to 
bring  him  the  boats  with  which  he  passed  to  the  victory  of  Miihlberg, 
received  from  his  imperial  bounty  a  doublet,  a  pair  of  stockings,  and  four 
crowns  apiece.''  His  courtiers  and  ministers  complained  bitterly  of  his 
habitual  niggardliness,  and  were  fain  to  eke  out  their  slender  series  by 
accepting  bribes  from  every  hand  rich  enough  to  bestow  them.  In  truth, 
Charles  was  more  than  anything  else  a  politician,  notwithstanding  his  signal 
abilities  as  a  soldier.  If  to  have  founded  institutions  which  could  last 
be  the  test  of  statesmanship,  he  was  even  a  statesman  \  for  many  of  bis 
institutions  have  resisted  the  pressure  of  three  centuries.  But  those  of  Charle- 
magne fell  as  soon  as  his  hand  was  cold,  while  the  works  of  many  ordinary 
legislators  have  attained  to  a  perpetuity  denied  to  the  statutes  of  Solon  or 
Lycurgus,  Durability  is  not  the  test  of  merit  in  human  institutions.  Tried  \fy 
the  only  touchstone  applicable  to  governments,  their  capacity  to  ensure  the 
hightest  welfare  of  the  governed,  we  shall  not  find  his  polity  deserving  of  much 
admiration.  It  is  not  merely  that  he  was  a  despot  by  biith  and  inclination,  nor 
that  he  naturally  substituted,  as  ^  as  was  practicable,  the  despotic  for  the 
republican  element,  wherever  his  hand  can  be  traced.  There  may  be  possible 
good  in  despotisms,  as  there  is  often  much  tyranny  in  democracy.  Tried,  how- 
ever, according  to  the  standard  by  which  all  governments  may  be  mea- 
sured, those  laws  of  truth  and  divine  justice  which  all  Christian  nations 
recognise,  and  which  are  perpetual,  whether  recognised  ox  not,  we  shall  find 
little  to  venerate  in  the  lifework  of  the  Emperor.  The  interests  <^  his 
family,  the  security  of  his  dynasty,  these  were  his  end  and  aim.  The 
happiness  or  the  progress  of  his  people  never  furnished  even  the  indirect 
motives  of  his  conduct,  and  the  result  was  a  baffled  policy  and  a  crippled  and 
bankrupt  empire  at  last 

He  knew  men,  especially  he  knew  their  weaknesses,  and  he  knew  how 
to  turn  them  to  account  He  knew  how  much  they  would  bear,  and  that 
little  grievances  would  sometimes  inflame  more  than  vast  and  deliberate 
injustice.  Therefore  he  employed  natives  mainly  in  the  subordinate  offices 
of  his  various  states,  and  he  repeatedly  warned  his  successor  that  the  haugh- 
tiness of  the  Spaniards,  and  the  incompatibility  of  their  character  with  the 
flemish,  would  be  productive  of  great  difficulties  and  dangers.'  It  was  his 
opinion  that  men  might  be  tyrannised  more  intelligently  by  their  own  kin- 
dred, and  m  this  perhaps  he  was  right  He  was  indefatigabte  in  the  discharge 
of  business,  and  if  it  were  possible  that  half  a  world  could  be  administered  as 
if  it  were  the  private  property  of  an  individual,  the  task  would  have  been 
perhaps  as  well  accomplished  by  Charles  as  by  any  man.  He  had  not  the 
absurdity  of  supposing  it  possible  for  him  to  attend  to  the  details  of  every 
individual  affair  in  every  one  of  his  realms ;  and  he  therefore  intrusted  the 
stewardship  of  all  specialities  to  his  various  ministers  and  agents.  It  was 
his  business  to  know  men  and  to  deal  with  affairs  on  a  large  scale,  and  in 
this  he  certainly  was  superior  to  his  successor.  His  correspondence  was 
mainly  in  the  hands  of  Granvelle  the  elder,  who  analysed  letters  received, 
and   frequently  wrote   all   but   the   signatures   of  the  answers.     The  same 
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miDister  usually  possessed  the  imperial  ear,  and  farmed  it  out  for  his  own 
benefit  In  aU  this  there  was  <rf  course  room  for  vast  deception,  but  the 
Emperor  was  quite  aware  of  what  was  going  on,  and  took  a  philosophic  view 
of  Uie  matter,  as  an  inevitable  part  of  his  system.^  Granvelle  grew  enor- 
mously rich  under  his  eye,  by  trading  on  the  imperial  favour  and  sparing  hta 
Majesty  much  trouble.  Charles  saw  it  all,  ridiculed  his  peculations,  but 
called  bim  his  "bed  of  down."^  His  knowledge  of  human  nature  was,  how- 
ever, derived  from  a  contemplation  mainly  of  its  weaknesses,  and  was 
therefore  one-sided.  He  was  often  deceived,  and  made  many  a  fatal 
blunder,  shrewd  politician  though  he  was.  He  involved  himself  often  in 
enterprises  which  could  not  be  honouraUe  or  prolitable,  and  which  inflicted 
damage  on  his  greatest  interests.  He  often  offended  men  who  might  have 
been  useful  friends,  and  converted  allies  into  enemies.  "  His  Majesty," 
said  a  keen  observer  who  knew  him  well,  "has  not  in  bis  career  shown  the 
prudence  which  was  necessary  to  him.  He  has  often  offended  those  whose 
lave  he  might  have  conciliated,  converted  friends  into  enemies,  and  let 
those  perish  who  were  his  most  faithful  partisans."  ^  Thus  it  must  be 
acknowledged  that  even  his  boasted  knowledge  of  human  nature  and  his 
power  of  dealing  with  men  was  rather  superficial  and  empirical  than  the  real 
gift  of  genius. 

His  personal  habits  during  the  greater  part  of  his  life  were'those  of 
an  indefatigable  soldier.  He  could  remain  in  the  saddle  day  and  night,  and 
endure  every  hardship  but  hunger.  He  was  addicted  to  vulgar  and  miscel- 
laneous incontinence.*  He  was  an  enormous  eater.  He  breakfasted  at 
five,  on  a  fowl  seethed  in  milk  and  dressed  with  sugar  and  spices.  After 
tlus  he  went  to  sleep  again.  He  dined  at  twelve,  partaking  always  of  twenty 
dishes.  He  supped  twice  :  at  first,  soon  after  vespers,  and  the  second  time 
at  midDight  or  one  o'clock,  which  meat  was,  perhaps,  the  most  solid  of  the 
four.  After  meat  he  ate  a  great  quantity  of  pastry  and  sweatmeats,  and  he 
irrigated  every  repast  by  vast  draughts  of  beer  and  wine.*  His  stomach,  ori- 
ginally a  wonderful  one,  succumbed  after  forty  years  of  such  labours.  His 
taste,  but  not  his  appetite,  began  to  fail,  and  he  complained  to  his  major- 
domo  that  all  his  food  was  insipid.  The  reply  is,  perhaps,  among  the  most 
celebrated  of  facetix.  The  cook  could  do  nothing  more  unless  he  served 
his  Majesty  a  pasty  of  watches.  The  allusion  to  the  Emperor's  passion  for 
horology  was  received  with  great  applause.  Charles  "  laughed  longer  than  he 
was  ever  known  to  laugh  before,  and  all  the  courtiers  (of  course)  laughed  as 
Inng  as  his  Majesty."'  The  success  of  so  sorry  a  jest  would  lead  one  to 
suppose  that  the  fooling  was  less  admirable  at  the  imperial  court  than  some 
of  the  recorded  quips  of  Tribaulet  would  lead  us  to  suppose. 

The  transfer  of  the  other  crowns  and  dignitaries  to  Philip  was  accomplished 
a  month  afterwards  in  a  quiet  manner/  Spain,  Sicily,  the  Balearic  Islands, 
America,  and  other  portions  of  the  globe,  were  made  over  without  more  dis- 
play than  an  ordinary  donatio  inter  vivos.  The  Empire  occasioned  some  diffi- 
culty.    It  had  been  already  signified  to  Ferdinand  that  his  brother  was  to 
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resign  the  imperial  crown  in  his  favour,  and  the  symbols  of  sovereignty  were 
accordingly  transmitted  to  him  by  the  hands  of  William  of  Orange.'  A  depu- 
tation, moreover,  of  which  that  nobleman,  Vice-Chancellor  Seld,  and  Dr. 
Wolfgang  Haller,  were  the  chiefs,  was  despatched  to  signify  <o  the  electors  of 
the  Empire  the  step  which  had  been  thus  resolved  upon.  A  delay  of  more 
than  two  years,  however,  intervened,  occasioned  partly  by  the  deaths  of  three 
electors,  partly  by  the  war  which  so  soon  broke  out  in  Europe,  before  the 
matter  was  formally  acted  upon.*  In  February  1553,  however,  the  electors 
having  been  assembled  in  Frankfort,  received  the  abdication  of  Charles,  and 
proceeded  to  the  election  of  Ferdinand.'  That  Emperor  was  crowned  in 
March,  and  immediately  despatched  a  legation  to  the  Pope  to  apprise  him  of 
the  fact.  Nothing  was  less  expected  than  any  opposition  on  the  part  of  the 
Pontiff.  The  querulous  dotard,  however,  who  then  sat  in  St  Peter's  chair, 
hated  Charles  and  all  his  race.  He  accordingly  denied  the  validity  of  the 
whole  transaction  without  sanction  previously  obtained  from  the  Pope,  to 
whom  all  crowns  belonged.  Ferdinand,  after  listening,  through  his  envoys, 
to  much  ridiculous  dogmatism  on  the  part  of  the  Pope,  at  last  withdrew  from 
the  discussion  with  a  formal  protest,  and  was  first  recognised  by  Carafia's  suc- 
cessor, Pius  IV.* 

Charles  had  not  deferred  his  retirement  till  the  end  of  these  disputes.  He 
occupieda  private  house  in  Brussels,  near  the  gate  of  Louvain,  until  August 
of  the  year  1556.  On  the  37th  of  that  month,  he  addressed  a  letter  from 
Ghent  to  John  of  Osnabruck,  president  of  the  Chamber  of  Spiers,  stating  his 
abdication  in  favour  of  Ferdinand,  and  requesting  that  in  the  interim  the  same 
obedience  might  be  rendered  to  Ferdinand  as  could  have  been  yielded  to 
himself."  Ten  days  later,  he  addressed  a  letter  to  the  Estates  of  the  Empire, 
stating  the  same  fact ;  and  on  the  17th  September  1556,  be  set  sail  from  Zeland 
for  Spain.'  These  delays  and  difficulties  occasioned  some  misconceptions. 
Many  persons,  who  did  not  admire  an  abdication,  which  others,  on  the  con- 
trary, esteemed  as  an  act  of  unexampled  magnanimity,  stoutly  denied  that  it 
was  the  intention  of  Charles  to  renounce  the  Empire.  The  Venetian  envoy 
informed  his  Government  that  Ferdinand  was  only  to  be  lieutenant  for  Charles, 
under  strict  limitatioits,  and  that  the  Emperor  was  to  resume  the  government 
so  soon  as  his  health  would  allow.^  The  Bishop  of  Arras  and  Don  Juan  de 
Manrique  had  both  assured  him,  he  said,  that  Charles  would  not,  on  any 
account,  definitely  abdicate.'  Manrique  even  asserted  that  it  was  a  mere  farce 
to  believe  in  any  such  Intention.*  The  Emperor  ought  to  remain  to  protect 
his  son,  by  the  resources  of  the  Empire,  against  France,  the  Turks,  and  the 
heretics.  His  very  shadow  was  terrible  to  the  Lutherans,"*  and  his  form  might 
be  expected  to  rise  again  in  stem  reality  from  its  temporary  grave.  Time  has 
shown  the  falsity  of  all  these  imaginings ;  but  views  thus  maintained  by  those 
in  the  best  condition  to  know  the  truth,  prove  how  difficult  it  was  for  men  to 
believe  in  a  transaction  which  was  then  so  extraordinary,  and  how  htUe  con- 
sonant it  was  in  their  eyes  with  true  propriety.  It  was  necessary  to  ascend  to 
the  times  of  Diocletian,  to  find  an  example  of  a  similar  abdication  of  empire 
on  so  deliberate  and  extensive  a  scale,  and  the  great  English  historian  of  the 
Roman  Empire  has  compared  the  two  acts  with  each  other.  But  there  seems 
a  vast  difference  between  the  cases.  Both  emperors  were  distinguished 
soldiers;  both  were  merciless  persecutors  of  defenceless  Christians;  both 
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exchanged  unbounded  empire  for  absolute  seclusion.  But  Diocletian  was  bom 
in  the  lowest  abyss  of  human  degradation — the  slave  and  the  son  of  a  slave. 
For  such  a  man,  after  having  reached  the  highest  pinnacle  of  human  greatness, 
voluntarily  to  descend  from  power,  seems  an  act  of  far  greater  magnanimity 
than  the  retreat  of  Charles.  Bom  in  the  purple,  having  exercised  unlimited 
authority  from  his  boyhood,  and  having  worn  from  his  cradle  so  many  crowns 
and  coronets,  the  German  Emperor  might  well  be  supposed  to  have  learned 
to  estimate  them  at  their  proper  value.  Contemporary  minds  were  busy,  how 
ever,  to  discover  the  hidden  motives  which  could  have  influenced  him,  and  the 
world,  even  yet,  has  hardly  ceased  to  wonder.  Yet  it  would  have  been  more 
wonderful,  considering  the  Emperor's  character,  had  he  remained.  The  end 
had  not  crowned  the  work ;  it  not  unreasonably  discrowned  the  workman.  The 
earlier,  and  indeed  the  greater  part  of  his  career,  had  been  one  unbroken  pro- 
cession of  triumphs.  The  cherished  dream  of  his  grandfather,'  and  of  his  own 
youth,^  to  add  the  Pope's  triple  crown  to  the  rest  of  the  hereditary  possessions 
of  his  family,  he  had  indeed  been  obliged  to  resign.  He  had  too  much  prac- 
tical Flemish  sense  to  indulge  long  in  chimeras,  but  he  had  achieved  the  empire 
over  fonnidable  rivals,  and  he  had  successively  not  only  conquered,  but  cap- 
tured, almost  every  potentate  who  had  arrayed  himself  in  arms  against  him. 
Clement  and  Francis,  the  Dukes  and  Landgraves  of  Cleves,  Hesse,  Saxony, 
and  Brunswick,  he  had  bound  to  his  chariot  wheels ;  forcing  many  to  eat  the 
bread  of  humiliation  and  captivity  during  long  and  weary  years.  But  the  con- 
cluding portion  of  his  reign  had  reversed  all  its  previous  glories.  His  whole 
career  had  been  a  failure.  He  had  been  defeated,  after  all,  in  most  of  his  pro- 
jects. He  had  humbled  Francis,  but  Henry  had  most  signally  avenged  his  father. 
Hehad  trampled  upon  Philip  of  Hesse  and  Frederic  of  Saxony,  but  it  had  been 
reserved  for  one  of  that  German  race,  which  he  characterised  as  "  dreamy, 
drunken,  and  incapable  of  mtrigue,"  to  outwit  the  man  who  had  outwitted  all 
the  world,  and  to  drive  before  him,  in  ignominious  flight,  the  conqueror  of  the 
nations.  The  German  lad  who  had  learned  both  war  and  dissimulation  in  the 
court  and  camp  of  him  who  was  so  profound  a  master  of  both  arts,  was  destined 
to  eclipse  his  teacher  on  the  most  august  theatre  of  Christendom.  Absorbed  at 
Innspruckwith  the  deliberations  of  the  Trent  Council,  Charles  had  not  heeded 
the  distant  mutterings  of  the  tempest  which  was  gathering  around  him.  While 
he  was  prepiaring  to  crush  for  ever  the  Protestant  Church  with  the  arms 
which  a  bench  of  bishops  were  forging,  lo  I  the  rapid  and  desperate  Maurice, 
with  long  red  beard  streaming  like  a  meteor  in  the  wind,  dashing  through  the 
mountain  passes  at  the  head  of  his  Lancers — arguments  more  convincing 
than  all  the  dogmas  of  Granvelle  1  Disguised  as  an  old  woman,*  the  Emperor 
had  attempted,  on  the  tith  April,  to  escape  in  a  peasant's  waggon  from 
Innspruck  into  Flanders.  Saved  for  the  time  by  the  mediation  of  Ferdinand, 
he  had,  a  few  weeks  later,  after  his  troops  bad  been  defeated  by  Maurice  at 
Fiissen,  again  fled  at  midnight  of  the  33d  May,  almost  unattended,  sick  in 
body  and  soul,  in  the  midst  of  thunder,  lightning,  and  lain,  along  the  difficult 
Alpine  passes  from  Innspruck  into  Carinthia.  His  pupil  had  permitted  his 
escape,  only  because,  in  his  own  language,  "for  such  a  bird  he  had  no  con- 
venient cage."  *  The  imprisoned  princes  now  owed  their  liberation,  not  to 
the  Emperor's  clemency,  but  to  his  panic.  The  peace  of  Passau,  in  the 
following  August,  crushed  the  whole  fabric  of  the  Emperor's  toil,  and  laid 
the  foundation  of  the  Protestant  Church.     He  had  smitten  the  Protestants 
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at  Muhlbei^  for  the  last  time.  On  the  other  hand,  the  man  who  had  dealt 
with  Rome  as  if  the  Pope,  not  he,  had  been  the  vassal,  was  compelled  to 
witness,  before  he  departed,  the  insolence  of  a  pontiff  who  took  a  special 
pride  in  insulting  and  humbling  his  house,  and  trampling  upon  the  pride  of 
Charles,  Philip,  and  Ferdinand.  In  France,  too,  the  disastrous  siege  of 
Metz  had  taught  him  that  in  the  imperial  zodiac  the  fatal  sign  of  Cancer  had 
been  reached.  The  figure  of  a  crab,  with  the  words  "  plus  citra,"  instead  of 
liis  proud  motto  of  "  plus  ultra,"  scrawled  on  the  walls  where  he  had  resided 
during  that  dismal  epoch,  avenged  more  deeply,  perhaps,  than  the  jester 
thought,  the  previous  misforcunes  of  France.*  The  Grand  Turk,  too,  Solyman 
the  Magnihcent,  possessed  most  of  Hungary,  and  held  at  that  moment  a  fleet 
ready  to  sail  against  Naples,  in  co-operation  with  the  Pope  and  France.'  Thus 
the  infidel,  the  Protesiant,  and  the  Holy  Church  were  all  combined  together 
to  crush  him.  Towards  all  the  great  powers  of  the  earth  he  stood,  not  in  the 
attitude  of  a  conqueror,  but  of  a  disappointed,  bafiled,  defeated  potentate. 
Moreover,  he  had  been  foiled  long  before  in  his  earnest  attempts  to  secure 
the  imperial  throne  for  Philip.  Ferdinand  and  Maximilian  had  both  stoutly 
resisted  his  arguments  and  his  blandishments.  The  father  had  represented 
the  slender  patrimony  of  their  branch  of  the  family,  compared  with  the 
enormous  heritage  of  FhiUp,  who  being,  after  all,  but  a  man,  and  endowed 
with  finite  powers,  might  sink  under  so  great  a  pressure  of  empire  as  his 
father  wished  to  provide  for  him.'  Maximilian  also  assured  his  uncle  that 
he  had  as  good  an  appetite  for  the  crown  as  Philip,  and  could  digest  the 
dignity  quite  as  easily.*  The  son,  too,  for  whom  the  Emperor  was  thus  soli- 
citous, had  already,  before  the  abdication,  repaid  his  affection  with  ingrati- 
tude. He  had  turned  out  all  his  father's  old  officials  in  Milan,  and  had 
refused  to  visit  him  at  Brussels,  till  assured  as  to  the  amount  of  ceremonial 
respect  which  the  new-made  king  was  to  receive  at  the  hands  of  his  father,' 

Had  the  Emperor  continued  to  live  and  reign,  he  would  have  found  him- 
self likewise  engaged  in  mortal  combat  with  that  great  religious  movement  in 
the  Netherlands  which  he  would  not  have  been  able  many  years  longer  to 
suppress,  and  which  he  left  as  a  legacy  of  blood  and  fire  to  his  successor. 
Bora  in  the  same  year  with  his  centuty,  Charles  was  a  decrepit,  exhausted 
man  at  fixty-five,  while  that  glorious  age,  in  which  humanity  was  to  burst  for 
ever  the  cerements  in  which  it  had  so  long  been  buried,  was  but  awakening 
to  a  consciousness  of  its  strength. 

Disappointed  in  his  schemes,  broken  in  his  fortunes,  with  income  antici- 
pated, estates  mortgaged,  all  his  afTairs  in  confusion,  failing  in  mental  powers, 
and  with  a  constitution  hopelessly  shattered,  it  was  time  for  him  to  retire. 
He  showed  his  keenness  in  recognising  the  fact  that  neither  his  power  nor  his 
glory  would  be  increased  should  he  lag  superfluous  on  the  stage  where 
mortification  instead  of  applause  was  likely  to  be  his  portion.  His  frame  was 
indeed  but  a  wreck.  Forty  years  of  unexampled  gluttony  had  done  their 
work.  He  was  a  victim  to  gout,  asthma,  dyspepsia,  gravel.  He  was  crip- 
pled in  the  neck,  arms,  knees,  and  hands  He  was  troubled  with  chronic 
cutaneous  eruptions.  His  appetite  remained,  while  his  stomach,  unable 
longer  to  perform  the  task  still  imposed  upon  it,  occasioned  him  constant 
suffering.  Physiologists,  who  know  how  important  a  part  this  organ  plays  in 
the  affairs  of  life,  will  perhaps  see  in  this  physical  condition  of  the  Emperor 
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a  suffident  explanation,  if  explanation  were  required,  of  his  descent  from 
the  throne.  Moreover,  it  is  well  known  that  the  resolution  to  abdicate  before 
his  death  had  been  long  a  settled  scheme  with  hitn.  It  had  been  formally 
agreed  between  himself  and  the  Empress  that  they  should  separate  at  the 
approach  of  old  age,  and  pass  the  remainder  of  their  lives  in  a.  convent  and 
a  monastery.  He  had,  when  comparatively  a  young  man,  been  struck  by 
the  reply  made  to  him  by  an  aged  officer,  whose  reasons  he  had  asked  for 
earnestly  soliciting  permission  to  retire  from  the  imperial  service.  It  was, 
said  the  veteran,  that  he  might  put  a  httle  space  of  religious  contemplation 
between  the  active  portion  of  his  life  and  the  grave.^ 

A  similar  determination,  deferred  from  time  to  time,  Charles  had  now 
carried  into  execution.  While  he  still  lingered  in  Brussels,  after  his  abdica- 
tion, a  comet  appeared,  to  warn  him  to  the  fulfilment  of  his  purpose.*  From 
liist  to  last,  comets  and  other  heavenly  bodies  were  much  connected  with 
his  evolutions  and  arrangements.  There  was  no  mistaking  the  motives  with 
which  this  luminary  had  presented  itself.  The  Emperor  knew  veiy  well,  says 
a  contemporary  German  chronicler,  that  it  portended  pestilence  and  war. 
together  with  the  approaching  death  of  mighty  princes.  "  My  fates  call  out,"  * 
he  cried,  and  forthwith  applied  himself  to  hasten  the  preparations  for  his 
departure. 

The  romantic  picture  of  his  philosophical  retirement  at  Juste,  painted 
originally  by  Sandoval  and  Siguenza,  reproduced  by  the  fascinating  pencil  of 
Strada,  and  imitated  in  frequent  succession  by  authors  of  every  age  and 
country,  is  unfortunately  but  a  sketch  of  fancy.  The  investigations  of  modem 
writers  have  entirely  thrown  down  the  scaffolding  on  which  the  airy  fabric, 
so  delightful  to  poets  and  moralists,  reposed.  The  departing  Emperor  stands 
no  longer  in  a  transparency  robed  in  shining  garments.  His  transfiguration  is 
at  an  end.  Every  action,  almost  every  moment  of  his  retirement,  accurately 
chronicled  by  those  who  shared  his  solitude,  have  been  placed  before  our 
eyes,  in  the  most  felicitous  manner,  by  able  and  brilliant  writere.*  The 
Emperor,  shorn  of  the  philosophical  robe  in  which  he  had  been  conventionally 
arrayed  for  three  centuries,  shivers  now  in  the  cold  air  of  reality. 

So  bx  from  his  having  immersed  himself  in  profound  and  pious  contem- 
plation, below  the  current  of  the  world's  events,  his  thoughts,  on  the  contrary, 
never  were  for  a  moment  diverted  from  the  political  surface  of  the  times. 
He  read  nothing  but  despatches  ;  he  wrote  or  dictated  interminable  ones  in 
reply,  as  dull  and  prolix  as  any  which  ever  came  from  his  pen.  He  manifested 
a  succession  of  emotions  at  tl)e  course  of  contemporary  affairs,  as  intense  and 
as  varied  as  if  the  world  still  rested  in  his  palm.  He  was,  in  truth,  essentially 
a  man  of  action.  He  had  neither  the  taste  nor  talents  which  make  a  man 
great  in  retirement  Not  a  lofty  thought,  not  a  generous  sentiment,  not  a 
profound  or  acute  suggestion  in  his  retreat  has  been  recorded  from  his  lips. 
The  epigrams  which  had  been  invented  for  him  by  fabulists  have  been  all 
taken  away,  and  nothing  has  been  substituted  save  a  few  dull  jests  exchanged 
with  stupid  friars.     So  &t  from  having  entertained  and  even  expressed  that 
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sentiment  of  religious  toleration  for  which  he  was  said  to  have  been  con- 
demned as  a  heretic  by  the  Inquisition,  and  for  which  Philip  was  ridiculously 
reported  to  have  ordered  his  father's  body  to  be  burned,  and  his  ashes  scat- 
tered to  the  winds,^  he  became  in  retreat  the  bigot  effectually,  which  during 
his  Teign  he  had  only  been  conventionally.  Bitter  regrets  that  he  should 
have  kept  his  word  to  Luther,  as  if  he  had  not  broken  faith  enough  to  reflect 
upon  in  his  retirement ;  stern  self-reproach  for  omitting  to  put  to  death, 
while  he  had  him  in  his  power,  the  man  who  had  caused  all  the  mischief  of 
the  age ;  fierce  instructions  thundered  from  his  retreat  to  the  inquisitors  to 
hasten  the  execution  of  all  heretics, — including  particularly  his  ancient  friends, 
preachers,  and  almoners,  Cazalla  and  Constantine  de  Fuente;  furious  exhorta- 
tions to  Philip — as  if  Philip  needed  a  prompter  in  such  a  work — that  he 
should  set  himself  to  "  cutting  out  the  root  of  heresy  with  rigour  and  rude 
chastisement ; " — such  explosions  of  savage  bigotry  as  these,  alternating  witli 
exhibitions  of  revolting  gluttony,  with  surfeits  of  sardine  omelettes,  Estra- 
madura  sausages,  eel  pies,  pickled  partridges,  tat  capons,  quince  syrups,  iced 
beer,  and  flagons  of  Rhenish,  relieved  by  copious  draughts  of  senna  and 
rhubarb,  to  which  his  horror-stricken  doctor  doomed  him  as  he  ate — compose 
a  spectacle  less  attractive  to  the  imagination  than  the  ancient  portrait  of  the 
cloistered  Charles.     Unfortunately  it  is  the  one  which  was  painted  firom  life. 


CHAPTER  II. 


Skelch  or  Philip  the  Second-— Chkraclerialici  of  Mar;  Tudor— Portrait  of  f%ilip— Hii  Council  — 
Rivalry  or  Ruy  Gomez  and  Alva. — Character  ot  Ruy  Gomez—Queen  Maiy  of  Hungaiy — 
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Henry  II.— Rejoicings  in  (he  Netherlands  on  account  of  the  peace— Purposej  of  Philip—  Re- 
enactment  of  the  edict  of  1550— The  King's  dissimulB.tioD — "  Request  '  to  the  provinces — 
Infraction  of  the  truce  in  Italy— Chaiacler  of  Pope  Paul  IV.— Intrigues  of  Cardinal  Caraffe-- 
War  against  Spain  resolvwl  upon  by  France — Campaign  in  Italy— Amicable  siege  of  Rome 
—Peace  with  the  Pontiff—Hostilities  on  the  Flemishbonler— (Joligny  foiled  at  Douay-Sacks 
Lens— Philip  in  England— Queen  Maiy  engages  in  the  war — Philip's  army  assembled  at 
Givel— Portrait  of  Count  Egmont— The  French  anny  under  Coligny  and  Monlmoreney— 
Siege  of  St.  Quentin— Attend  pis  of  the  Constable  to  relieve  the  city— Batlle  of  St.  Quentin— 
Hesitation  and  timidity  of  Philip— City  of  Si.  Quenlin  taken  and  sacked— Continued  indecision 
of  Philip— His  army  disbanded— Campaign  of  the  Duke  of  Guise— Capture  of  Calais— Inter- 
view between  Cardinal  de  Lomine  and  the  Bishop  of  Anas— Secret  combinaiions  for  a 
league  between  France  and  Spain  against  heresy — Languid  movements  of  Guiie-^Foray  of 
De  Thennes  on  the  Flemish  frontier- Battle  of  Gravelines— Popularity  of  Egmont- Enmity 

Philip  the  Second  had  received  the  investiture  of  Milan  and  the  crown  of 
Naples  previously  to  bis  marriage  with  Maiy  Tudor.*  The  imperial  crown 
he  had  been  obliged,  much  against  his  will,  to  forego.  The  archduchy  of 
Austria,  with  the  hereditaty  German  dependencies  of  his  father's  family,  had 
been  transferred  by  the  Emperor  to  his  brother  Ferdinand,  on  the  occasion 
of  the  marriage  of  that  prince  with  Anna,  only  sister  of  King  Louis  of  Hun- 
gary.* Ten  years  afterwards,  Ferdinand  (King  of  Hungary  and  Bohemia 
since  the  death  of  Louis,  slain  in  1526  at  the  battle  of  Mohacz)  was  elected 
King  of  the  Romans,  and  steadily  refused  all  the  entreaties  afterwards  made 
to  him  in  behalf  of  Philip  to  resign  his  crown  and  his  succession  to  the 
Empire  in  favour  of  his  nephew.  With  these  diminutions,  Fhilip  had  now 
received  all  the  dominions  of  his  father.  He  was  king  of  all  the  Spanish 
kingdoms  and  of  both  the  Sicilies.     He  was  titular  king  of  England,  France, 
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and  Jerusalem.  He  was  "  absolute  dominatoi "  in  Asia,  Africa,  and  America ; 
he  was  Duke  of  Milan  and  of  both  Burgundies,  and  hereditary  sovereign 
of  the  seventeen  Netherlands.^ 

Thus  the  provinces  bad  received  a  new  master.  A  man  of  foreign  birth 
and  breeding,  not  speaking  a  word  of  their  langua^  nor  of  any  language  which 
the  moss  of  the  inhabitants  understood,  was  now  placed  in  supreme  authority 
over  tliem,  because  he  represented,  through  the  females,  the  "  good  "  Philip 
of  Burgundy,  who  a  century  before  bad  possessed  himself  by  inheritance,  pur- 
chase, force,  or  fraud,  of  the  sovereignty  in  most  of  those  provinces.  It  is 
necessary  to  say  an  introductory  word  or  two  concerning  the  previous  his- 
tory of  the  man  to  whose  hands  the  destiny  of  so  many  millions  was  now 
intrusted. 

He  was  bom  in  May  1527,  and  was  now,  therefore,  twenty-eight  years  of  age. 
At  the  age  of  sixteen  he  hsid  been  united  to  his  cousin,  Maria  of  Forti^d, 
daughter  of  John  III.  and  of  the  Emperor's  sister,  Donna  Catalina.  In  the 
following  year  (1544)  he  became  father  of  the  celebrated  and  ilL-slarred  Don 
Carlos,  and  a  widower.'  In  154S,  he  had  made  his  6r5t  appearance  in  the 
Netherlands,  He  came  thither  to  receive  homage  in  the  various  provinces  as 
their  future  sovereign,  and  to  exchange  oaths  of  mutual  fidelity  with  them  all' 
Andrew  Doria,  with  a  fleet  of  fifty  ships,  had  brought  him  to  Genoa,  whence 
he  had  passed  to  Milan,  where  he  was  received  with  great  rejoicing.  At  Trent 
tie  was  met  by  Duke  Maurice  of  Saxony,  who  warmly  begged  his  intercession 
with  the  Emperor  in  behalf  of  the  imprisoned  Landgrave  of  Hesse.  This 
boon  Philip  was  graciously  pleased  to  promise,*  and  to  keep  the  pledge  as 
sacredly  as  niost  of  the  vows  plighted  by  him  during  this  memorable  year. 
The  Duke  of  Aerschot  met  him  in  Germany  with  a  regiment  of  cavalry  and 
escorted  him  to  Brussels.  A  summer  was  spent  in  great  festivities,  the  cities 
of  the  Netherlands  vying  with  each  other  in  magnificent  celebrations  of  the 
ceremonies  by  which  Philip  successively  swore  allegiance  to  the  various  con- 
stitutions and  charters  of  the  provinces,  and  received  their  oaths  of  future 
fealty  in  return.  His  oath  to  support  aJl  the  constitutions  and  privileges  was 
without  reservation,  while  his  father  and  grandfather  had  only  sworn  to  main- 
tain the  charters  granted  or  confirmed  by  Philip  and  Charles  of  Burgundy,* 
Suspicion  was  disarmed  by  these  indiscriminate  concessions,  which  had  been 
resolved  upon  by  the  unscrupulous  Charles  to  conciliate  the  goodwill  of  the 
people.  In  view  of  the  pretensions  which  might  be  preferred  by  the  Brederode 
^mily  in  Holland,  and  by  other  descendants  of  ancient  sovereign  races  in 
other  provinces,  the  Emperor,  wishing  to  ensure  the  succession  to  his  sisters 
in  case  of  the  deaths  of  himself,  Philip,  and  Don  Carlos  without  issue,  was 
unsparing  in  those  promisee  which  he  knew  to  be  binding  only  upon  the 
weaJc  Philip's  oaths  were  therefore  without  reserve,  and  the  light-hearted 
Flemings,  Brabanttnes,  and  Walloons  received  him  with  open  arma  In  Valen- 
ciennes ^e  festivities  which  attended  his  entrance  were  on  a  most  gorgeous 
scale,  but  the  "joyous  entrance"  arranged  for  him  at  Antwerp  was  of  unpa- 
ralleled magnificence.*  A  cavalcade  of  the  magistrates  and  notable  burghers, 
"  all  attired  in  cramoisy  velvet,"  attended  by  lackeys  in  splendid  liveries,  and 
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followed  by  four  thousand  citizen  soldiers  in  full  unifonn,  went  forth  from  the 
gates  to  receive  him.  Twenty-eight  triumphal  arches,  which  alone,  according 
to  the  thrifty  chronicler,  had  cost  z6,8oo  Carolus  guldens,  were  erected  in  the 
different  streets  and  squares,  and  every  possible  deraonEtradon  of  affectionate 
welcocne  was  lavished  upon  the  Prince  and  the  Emperor.'  The  rich  and 
prosperous  dty,  unconscious  of  the  doom  which  awaited  it  in  the  future,  seemed 
to  have  coveted  itself  with  garlands  to  honour  the  approach  of  its  master. 
Yet  icy  was  the  deportment  with  which  Philip  received  these  demonstrations 
of  affection,  and  haughty  the  glance  with  which  he  looked  down  upon  these 
exhibitions  of  civic  hilarity,  as  from  the  height  of  a  grim  and  inaccessible 
tower.  The  impression  made  upon  the  Netherlaoders  was  anything  but 
favourable,  and  when  he  had  fully  learned  the  futility  of  the  projects  on  the 
Empire  which  it  was  so  difficult  both  for  his  father  and  himself  to  resign,  he 
returned  to  the  more  congenial  soil  of  Spain.  In  1534  he  had  again  issued 
from  the  peninstda  to  marry  the  Queen  of  England,  a  privilege  which  his  father 
had  graciously  resigned  to  him.  He  was  united  to  Miuy  Tudor  at  Winchester 
on  the  35th  July  of  that  year,  and  if  congeniality  of  tastes  could  have  made 
a  marriage  h^py,  that  union  should  have  been  thrice  blessed.  To  maintain 
the  supremacy  of  the  Church  seemed  to  both  the  main  object  of  exbtence  ; 
to  execute  unbelievers,  the  most  sacred  duty  imposed  by  the  Deity  upon 
anointed  princes ;  to  convert  their  kingdoms  into  a  hell|  the  surest  means  of 
winning  heaven  for  themselves.  It  was  not  strange  that  the  conjunction  of 
two  such  wonders  of  superstition  in  one  sphere  should  seem  portentous  in  the 
eyes  of  the  English  nation.  Philip's  mock  efforts  iu  favour  of  certain  con- 
demned reformers,  and  his  pretended  intercessions  in  favour  of  the  Princess 
Elizabeth,  failed  entirely  of  their  object.  The  Parliament  refused  to  confer 
upon  him  more  than  a  nominal  authority  in  England.  His  children,  should 
they  be  bom,  might  be  sovereigns  ;  he  was  but  husband  of  the  Queea  ;  of  a 
woman  who  could  not  atone  by  her  abject  but  peevish  fondness  for  himself, 
and  by  her  congenial  bloodthirstiness  towards  her  subjects,  for  her  eleven 
years'  seniority,  her  deficiency  in  attractions,  and  her  incapacity  to  make  him 
the  father  of  a  line  of  English  monarchs.  It  almost  excites  compassion  even 
for  Mary  Tudor  when  her  passionate  efTorts  to  inspire  him  with  affection  are 
contrasted  with  his  impassiveness.  Tyrant,  bigot,  murderess  though  she  was, 
she  was  still  woman,  and  she  lavished  upon  her  husband  all  that  was  not 
ferocious  in  her  nature.  Forbidding  prayers  to  be  said  for  the  soul  of  ber 
father,'  haling  her  sister  and  her  people,  burning  bishops,  bathing  herself  in 
the  blood  of  heretics,  to  Philip  she  was  all  submisstveness  and  feminine  devo- 
tion. It  was  a  most  singular  contrast,  Mary  the  Queen  of  England  and  Mary 
the  wife  of  Philip.  Small,  lean,  and  sickly,  painfully  near-sighted,  yet  with  an 
eye  of  fierceness  and  fire;  her  face  wrinkled  by  care  and  evil  passions  still 
more  than  by  time ;  with  a  big  man's  voice,  whose  harshness  made  those  in 
the  next  room  tremble  ;*  yet  leminine  in  her  tastes,  skilful  with  her  needle, 
fond  of  embroidety  work,  striking  the  lute  with  a  touch  remarkable  for  its 
science  and  feeling,  speaking  many  languages,  including  Latin,  with  fluency 
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uid  grace  ;'  most  feminine,  too,  in  her  conatttutional  sufferings,  hysterical  of 
habit,  shedding  floods  of  tears  daily  at  Philip's  coldness,  undisguised  inSdelity, 
and  frequent  absences  from  Englaiid  ^— she  almost  awakens  compassion,  and 
causes  a  momentary  oblivion  of  her  identity. 

Her  subjects,  already  half  maddened  by  religious  persecution,  were  exas- 
perated still  further  by  the  pecuniary  burthens  which  she  imposed  upon  them 
10  supply  the  King's  exigencies,  and  she  unhesitatingly  confronted  their  freniy, 
in  the  hope  of  winning  a  smile  &om  him.  When  at  last  her  chronic  maladies 
had  assumed  the  memorable  form  which  caused  Philip  and  Mary  to  unite  in 
a  letter  to  Cardinal  Pole,  announcing  not  the  exptcUd  but  the  adual  birth 
of  a  prince,  but  judiciously  leaving  the  date  in  blank,*  the  momentary  satis- 
faction and  delusion  of  the  Queen  was  unbounded.  The  false  intelligence 
was  transmitted  everywhere.  Great  were  the  joy  and  the  festivities  in  the 
Netherlands,  where  people  were  so  easily  made  to  rejoice  and  keep  holiday 
for  anything.  "  The  Regent,  being  in  Antwerp,"  wrote  Sir  Thomas  Gresham  to 
the  lords  ofcouncii,  "did  cause  the  great  bell  to  rings  to  give  all  men  to  under- 
stand that  the  news  was  trewe.  The  Queene's  highness'  mere  merchants 
caused  all  our  Inglishe  ships  to  shoote  off  with  such  joy  and  triumph,  as  by 
men's  arts  and  poUicey  coulde  be  devised — and  the  Regent  sent  our  Inglishe 
maroners  one  hundred  crownes  to  drynke."*  If  bell-ringing  and  cannon- 
firing  could  have  given  England  a  Spanish  sovereign,  the  devoutly- wished 
consummation  would  have  been  reached.  When  the  futility  of  the  royal 
hopes  could  no  longer  be  concealed,  Philip  left  the  country,  never  to  return 
till  his  war  with  France  made  him  require  troops,  subsidies,  and  a  declararion 
of  hostilities  from  England. 

The  personal  appearance  of  the  new  sovereign  has  already  been  described. 
His  manner  was  far  from  conciliatory,  and  in  this  respect  he  was  the  absolute 
reverse  of  his  father.  Upon  his  first  journey  out  of  Spain,  in  1548,  into 
his  various  dominions,  he  had  made  a  most  painful  impression  everywhere. 
"  He  was  disagreeable,'  says  Envoy  Suriano, "  to  the  Italians,  detestable  to  the 
Flemings,  odious  to  the  Germans."  * 

The  remonstrances  of  the  Emperor  and  of  Qjieen  Mary  of  Hungary  at  the  im- 
propriety of  his  manners  had  produced,  however,  some  effect,  so  that  on  his  wed- 
dingjoumeyto  England  hemanifested  much  "gentleness  and  humanity,  mingled 
with  royal  gravity."  "  Upon  this  occasion,  says  another  Venetian,  accredited 
lo  him,  "  he  had  divested  himself  of  that  Spanish  haughtiness  which,  when  he 
first  cxme  from  Spain,  had  rendered  him  so  odious."^  The  famous  ambassa- 
dor, Badovaro,  confirms  the  impression.  "  Upon  his  first  journey,"  he  says, 
"  he  was  esteemed  proud,  and  too  greedy  for  the  imperial  succession  ;  but  now 
'tis  the  common  opinion  that  his  humanity  and  modesty  are  all  which  could  be 
desired." '  These  humane  qualities,  however,  it  must  be  observed,  were  ex- 
hibited only  in  the  presence  of  ambassadors  and  grandees,  the  only  represen- 
tatives of  "  humaniQr "  with  whom  he  came  publicly  and  avowedly  in  contact. 

He  was  thought  deficient  in  manly  enei^.    He  was  an  infirm  valetudinarian, 
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and  was  considered  as  sluggish  in  character  as  deficient  in  martial  eoterprise, 
as  timid  of  temperament  as  he  was  fragile  and  sickly  of  frame.^  It  is  true 
that,  on  account  of  the  disappointment  which  he  occasioned  by  his  contrast  to 
his  warlike  father,  he  mingled  in  some  tournaments  in  Brussels,  where  he  was 
matched  against  Count  Mansfeld,  one  of  the  most  distinguished  chieftains  of 
the  age,  and  where,  says  his  professed  panegyrist,  "  he  broke  his  lances  very 
much  to  the  satisfaction  of  his  father  and  aunts."  ^ 

That  learned  and  eloquent  author,  Estelle  Calvete,  even  filled  the  greater 
part  of  a  volume,  in  which  he  described  the  journey  of  the  Prince,  with  a 
minute  description  of  these  feasts  and  jousts,'  but  we  may  reasonably  con- 
clude that  to  the  loyal  imagination  of  his  eulogist  Philip  is  indebted  for  most 
of  these  knightly  trophies.  It  was  the  universal  opinion  of  unprejudiced  con- 
temporaries, that  he  was  without  a  spark  of  enterprise.  He  was  even  censured 
for  a  culpable  want  of  ambition,  and  for  being  inferior  to  his  father  in  this 
respect ;  as  if  the  love  of  encroaching  on  his  neighbour's  dominions  and  a 
disposition  to  foreign  commotions  and  war.  would  have  constituted  additional 
virtues  had  he  happened  to  possess  them.  Those  who  were  most  disposed 
to  think  favourably  of  him  remembered  that  there  was  a  time  when  even 
Charles  the  Fifth  was  thought  weak  and  indolent,*  and  were  willing  to  ascribe 
Philip's  pacific  disposition  to  his  habitual  cholic  and  side-ache,  and  to  his 
father's  inordinate  care  for  him  in  youth.'  They  even  looked  forward  to  the 
time  when  he  should  blaze  forth  to  the  world  as  a  conqueror  and  a  hero. 
These,  however,  were  views  entertained  by  but  few;  the  general  and  the 
correct  opinion,  as  it  proved,  being,  that  Philip  hated  war,  would  never  cer- 
tainly acquire  any  personal  distinction  in  the  field,  and  when  engaged  in  hos- 
tilities would  be  apt  to  gather  his  laurels  at  the  hands  of  his  generals  rather 
than  with  his  own  sword.  He  was  believed  to  be  the  reverse  of  the  Emperor. 
Charles  sought  great  enterprises ;  Philip  would  avoid  them.  The  Emperor 
never  recoiled  before  threats ;  the  son  was  reserved,  cautious,  suspicious  of 
all  men,  and  capable  of  sacrificing  a  realm  from  hesitation  and  timidity.  The 
father  had  a  genius  for  action  ;  the  son  a  predilection  for  repose.  Charles 
took  "  all  men's  opinions,  but  reserved  his  judgment,"  and  acted  on  it,  when 
matured,  with  irresistible  energy ;  Philip  was  led  by  others,  was  vacillating  in 
forming  decisions,  and  irresolute  in  executing  them  when  formed." 

Philip,  then,  was  not  considered,  in  that  warlike  age,  as  likely  to  shine  as  a 
warrior.  His  mental  capacity  in  general  was  likewise  not  very  highly  esteemed. 
His  talents  were,  in  truth,  very  much  below  mediocrity.  His  mind  was  incre- 
dibly small  A  petty  passion  for  contemptible  details  characterised  him 
from  his  youth,  and,  as  long  as  he  lived,  he  could  neither  learn  to  generalise, 
nor  nnderstand  that  one  man,  however  diligent,  could  not  be  minutely  ac- 
quainted with  all  the  public  and  private  affairs  of  fifty  millions  of  other  men. 
He  was  a  glutton  of  work.  He  was  bom  to  write  despatches,  and  to  scrawl 
^  upon  those  which  he  received.     He  often  remained  at  the  council- 
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board  four  or  five  hours  at  a  time,  &nd.he  lived  in  his  cabinet'  He  gave  audi- 
ences to  ambassadors  and  deputies  very  willingly,  listening  attentively  to  all  that 
was  said  to  him,  and  answering  in  monosyllables.'  He  spgke  no  tongue  but 
Spanish,  and  was  sufficiently  sparing  of  that,  but  he  was  indefatigable  with  his  pen. 
He  hated  to  converse,  but  he  could  write  a  letter  eighteen  pages  long  when  his 
correspondent  was  in  the  next  room,  and  when  the  subject  was,  perhaps,  one 
which  a  man  of  talent  could  have  settled  with  six  words  of  his  tongue.  The 
world,  in  his  opinion,  was  to  move  upon  protocols  and  apostillcs.  Events  had  no 
right  to  be  bom  throughout  his  dominions  without  a  preparatory  course  of 
his  obstetrical  pedantry.  He  could  never  learn  that  the  earth  would  not  rest 
on  its  axis  while  he  wrote  a  prt^ramme  of  the  way  it  was  to  turn.'  He  was 
slow  in  deciding,  slower  in  communicating  his  decisions.  He  was  prolix  with 
his  pen,  not  from  affluence,  but  from  paucity  of  ideas.  He  took  refuge  in  a 
cloud  of  words,  sometimes  to  conceal  his  meaning,  oftener  to  conceal  the 
absence  of  any  meaning,  thus  mystifying  not  only  others  but  himself.  To  one 
great  purpose,  formed  early,  be  adhered  inflexibly.  This,  however,  was  rather 
an  instinct  than  an  opinion,  bom  with  him,  not  created  by  him.  The  idea 
seemed  to  express  itself  through  him,  and  to  master  him,  rather  than  to  form 
one  of  a  stock  of  sentiments  which  a  free  agent  might  be  expected  to  possess. 
Although,  at  certain  times,  even  this  master- feeling  could  yield  to  the  pressure 
of  a  predominant  self-interest — thus  showing  that  even  in  Philip  bigotry  was 
not  absolute — yet  he  appeared  on  the  whole  the  embodiment  of  Spanish  chi- 
valry and  Spanish  religious  enthusiasm,  in  its  late  and  corrupted  form.  He 
was  entirely  a  Spaniard.  The  Burgundian  and  Austrian  elements  of  his  blood 
seemed  to  have  evaporated,  and  his  veins  were  hUed  alone  with  the  ancient 
ardour  which  in  heroic  centuries  had  animated  the  Gothic  champions  of  Spain. 
The  &erce  enthusiasm  for  the  Cross,  which  in  the  long  internal  warfare  against 
the  Crescent  had  been  the  romantic  and  distinguishing  feature  of  the  national 
character,  had  degenerated  into  bigotry.  That  which  had  been  a  nation's  glory 
now  made  the  monarch's  shame.  The  Christian  heretic  was  to  be  regarded 
with  a  more  intense  hatred  than  even  Moor  or  Jew  had  excited  in  the  most 
Christian  ages,  and  Philip  was  to  be  the  latest  and  most  perfect  incarnation 
of  all  this  traditional  enthusiasm,  this  perpetual  hate.  Thus  he  was  likely  to 
be  single-heaned  in  his  life.  It  was  believed  that  his  ambition  would  be  less 
to  extend  his  dominions  than  to  vindicate  his  title  of  the  Most  Catholic  King. 
There  could  be  little  doubt  entertained  that  he  would  be  at  least  dutiful 
to  his  father  in  this  respect,  and  that  the  edicts  would  be  enforced  to  the 
letter. 

He  was  by  birth,  education,  and  character  a  Spaniard,  and  that  so  exclu- 
sively, that  the  circumstance  would  alone  have  made  him  untit  to  govern  a 
country  go  totally  different  m  habits  and  national  sentiments  from  his  native 
land.  He  was  more  a  foreigner  in  Brussels,  even,  than  in  England.  The 
gay,  babbling,  energetic,  noisy  life  of  Flanders  and  Brabant  was  detestable  to 
him.  The  loquacity  of  the  Netherlanders  was  a  continual  reproach  upon  his 
taciturnity.  His  education  had  imbued  him,  too,  with  the  antiquated  inter- 
national hatred  of  Spaniard  and  Fleming,  which  had  been  strengthening  in 
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the  Tnetropolis,  while  the  more  rapid  cuiTent  of  life  had  rather  tended  to 
obliterate  the  sentiment  in  the  provinces. 

The  flippancy  and  profligacy  of  Philip  the  Handsome,  the  extortion  and 
insolence  of  his  Flemish  courtiers,  had  not  been  forgotten  in  Spain,  nor  had 
Philip  the  Second  forgiven  his  grandfather  for  having  been  a  foreigner.  And 
now  his  mad  old  grandmother,  Johanna,  who  had  for  years  been  chasing  cats 
in  the  lonely  tower  where  she  had  been  so  long  imprisoned,  had  just  died  ;  ^ 
and  her  funeral,  celebrated  with  great  pomp  by  both  her  sons,  by  Charles  at 
Brussels  and  Ferdinand  at  Augsburg,  seemed  to  revive  a  history  which  had 
begun  to  fade,  and  to  recall  the  image  of  Castilian  sovereignty  which  had  been 
so  long  obscured  in  the  blaze  of  imperial  grandeur. 

His  education  had  been  but  meagre.  In  an  age  when  all  kings  and  noble- 
men possessed  many  languages,  he  spoke  not  a  word  of  any  tongue  but 
Spanish,*  although  he  had  a  slender  knowledge  of  French  and  Italian,  which  he 
afterwards  learned  to  read  with  comparative  facility.  He  had  studied  a  little  his- 
tory and  geography,  and  he  had  a  taste  for  sculpture,  painting,  and  architecture.' 
Certainly  if  he  had  not  possessed  a  feeling  for  wt,  he  would  have  been  a  monster. 
To  have  been  bom  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  sixteenth  century,  to  have  been 
a  king,  to  have  had  Spain,  Italy,  and  the  Netherlands  as  a  birthright,  and  not 
to  have  been  inspired  with  a  spark  of  that  fire  which  glowed  so  intensely  in 
those  favoured  lands  and  in  that  golden  age,  had  indeed  been  difficult. 

The  King's  personal  habits  were  regular.  He  slept  much,  and  took  little 
exercise  habitually,  but  he  had  recently  been  urged  by  the  physicians  to  try 
the  effect  of  the  chase  as  a  corrective  to  his  sedentary  habits.*  He  was  most 
strict  in  religious  observances  ;  as  regular  at  mass,  sermons,  and  vespers  as  a 
monk ;  much  more,  it  was  thought  by  many  good  Catholics,  than  was  be- 
coming to  his  rank  and  age.*  Besides  several  friars  who  preached  regularly 
for  his  instruction,  he  had  daily  discussions  with  others  on  abstruse  theologic^ 
points.'  He  consulted  his  confessor  most  minutely  as  to  all  the  actions  of 
life,  inquiring  anxiously  whether  this  proceeding  or  that  were  likely  to  burthen 
his  conscience.^  He  was  grossly  licentious.  It  was  his  chief  amusement  to 
issue  forth  at  night  disguised,  that  he  might  indulge  himself  in  the  common 
haunts  of  vice.  This  was  his  solace  at  Brussels  in  the  midst  of  the  gravest 
affairs  of  state.*  He  was  not  illiberal,  but,  on  the  contrary,  it  was  thought  that 
he  would  have  been  even  generous,  had  he  not  been  straitened  for  money  at 
the  outset  of  his  career.  During  a  cold  winter,  he  distributed  alms  to  the 
poor  of  Brussels  with  an  open  hand.*  He  was  fond  of  jests  in  private,  and 
would  laugh  immoderately,  when  with  a  few  intimate  associates,  at  buffooneries, 
which  he  checked  in  public  by  the  icy  gravity  of  his  deportment^"  He  dressed 
usually  in  the  Spanish  fashion,  with  close  doublet,  trunk  hose,  and  short  cloak, 
although  at  times  he  indulged  in  the  more  airy  fashions  of  France  and  Bur- 
gundy, wearing  buttons  on  his  coats  and  feathers  in  his  hat."-  He  was  not 
thought  at  that  time  to  be  cruel  by  nature,  but  was  usually  spoken  of,  in  the 
conventional  language  appropriated  to  monarchs,  as  a  prince  "clement, 
benign,  and  debonnaire."  '*  Time  was  to  show  the  justice  of  his  claims  to 
such  honourable  epithets. 
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The  court  was  organised  during  his  residence  aX  Brussels  on  the  Burgundian, 
not  the  Spanish  model,'  but  of  the  one  hundred  and  fifty  persons  wlio  com- 
posed it,  nine-tenths  of  the  whole  were  Spaniards ;  the  other  fifteen  or  sixteen 
being  of  various  nations,  Flemings,  Burgundians,  Italians,  English,  and  Ger- 
mans.' Thus  it  is  obvious  how  soon  he  disregarded  his  father's  precept  and 
practice  '  in  this  respect,  and  began  to  lay  the  foundation  of  that  renewed 
hatred  to  Spaniards  which  was  soon  to  become  so  intense,  exuberant,  and 
fatal  throughout  every  class  of  Netherlanders,  He  esteemed  no  nation  but 
the  Spanish ;  with  Spaniards  he  consorted,  with  Spaniards  he  counselled, 
through  Spaniards  he  governed.* 

His  council  consisted  of  five  or  six  Spanish  grandees,  the  famous  Ruy 
Gomez,  then  Count  of  MeUto,  afterwards  Prince  of  Eboli ;  the  Duke  of  Alva, 
the  Count  de  Feria,  the  Duke  of  Franca  Villa,  Don  Antonio  Toledo,  and  Don 
Juan  Manrique  de  Lara.  The  "  two  columns,"  said  Suriano,  "  which  sustain 
ibis  great  machine,  are  Ruy  Gomez  and  Alva,  and  from  their  councils  depends 
the  government  of  half  the  world."  *  The  two  were  ever  bitterly  opposed  to 
each  other.  Incessant  were  their  bickerings,  intense  their  mutual  hate ;  des- 
perate and  difficult  the  situation  of  any  man,  whether  foreigner  or  native,  who 
had  to  transact  business  with  the  Government.  If  he  had  secured  the  fevour 
of  Gomez,  he  had  already  earned  the  enmity  of  Alva.  Was  he  protected  by 
the  Duke,  he  was  sure  to  be  cast  into  outer  darkness  by  the  favourite.'  Alva 
represented  the  war  party,  Ruy  Gomez  the  pacific  policy  more  congenial  to 
the  heart  of  Philip.  The  Bishop  of  Arras,  who  in  the  opinion  of  the  envoys 
was  worth  them  all  for  his  capacity  and  his  experience,  was  then  entirely  in 
the  background,  rarely  entering  the  council  except  when  summoned  to  give 
advice  in  affairs  of  extraordinary  delicacy  or  gravity,'  He  was,  however,  to 
reappear  most  signally  in  course  of  ihe  events  already  preparing.  The  Duke 
of  Alva,  also  to  play  so  tremendous  a  part  in  the  yet  unborn  history  of  the 
Netherlands,  was  not  beloved  by  Philip,'  He  was  eclipsed  at  this  period  by 
the  superior  influence  of  the  favourite,  and  his  sword,  moreover,  became 
necessary  in  the  Italian  campaign  which  was  impending.  It  is  remarkable 
that  it  was  a  common  opinion  even  at  that  day  that  the  Duke  was  naturally 
hesitating  and  timid.'  One  would  have  thought  that  his  previous  victories 
ra^ht  have  earned  for  him  the  reputation  for  courage  and  skill  which  he  most 
unquestionably  deserved.  The  future  was  to  develop  those  other  character- 
istics which  were  to  make  his  name  the  terror  and  wonder  of  the  world. 

The  favourite,  Ruy  Gomez  da  Silva,  Count  de  Melito,  was  the  man  upon 
whose  shoulders  the  great  burthen  of  the  state  reposed.  He  was  of  a  family 
which  was  originally  Portuguese.  He  had  been  brought  up  with  the  King, 
akhoagh  some  eight  years  his  senior,  and  their  friendship  dated  fi'om  earliest 
)-outh.  It  was  said  that  Ruy  Gomez,  when  a  boy,  had  been  condemned  to 
death  for  having  struck  Philip,  who  had  come  between  him  and  another  page 
with  whom  he  was  quarrelling.**  The  Prince  threw  himself  passionately  at  his 
father'a  feet,  and  implored  forgiveness  in  behalf  of  the  culprit  with  such  energy 
that  the  Emperor  was  graciously  pleased  to  spare  the  life  of  the  future  prime 
minister.'*  The  incident  was  said  Co  have  laid  the  foundation  of  the  remark- 
able affection  which  was  supposed  to  exist  between  the  two,  to  an  extent  never 
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witnessed  before  between  king  and  subject  Ruy  Gomez  was  famous  for  his 
tact  and  complacency,  and  omitted  no  opportunity  of  cementing  the  friendship 
thus  auspiciously  commenced.  He  was  said  to  have  pajticukrly  charmed  his 
master,  upon  one  occasion,  by  hypocritically  throwing  up  his  cwds  at  a  game 
of  hazard  played  for  a  large  stake,  and  permitting  him  to  win  the  game  with 
a  far  inferior  hand.'  The  King,  learning  afterwards  the  true  state  of  the  case, 
was  charmed  by  the  grace  and  self-denial  manifested  by  the  young  nobleman. 
The  complacency  which  the  favourite  subsequently  exhibited  in  regard  to  the 
connection  which  existed  so  long  and  so  publicly  between  his  wife,  the  cele- 
brated Princess  Eboli,  and  Philip,  placed  his  power  upon  an  impregnable  basis, 
and  secured  it  till  his  deaih. 

At  the  present  moment  he  occupied  the  three  posts  of  valet,  state  councillor, 
and  finance  minister.'  He  dressed  and  undressed  his  master,  read  or  talked 
him  to  sleep,  called  him  in  the  morning,  admitted  those  who  were  to  have 
private  audiences,  and  superintended  all  the  arrangements  of  the  household.' 
The  rest  of  the  day  was  devoted  to  the  enormous  correspondence  and  affairs 
of  administration,  which  devolved  upon  him  as  first  minister  of  state  and  trea- 
sury. He  was  very  ignorant  He  had  no  experience  or  acquirement  in  the 
arts  either  of  war  or  peace,  and  his  early  education  had  been  limited.*  Like 
his  master,  he  spoke  no  tongue  but  Spanish,  and  he  had  no  literature.  He 
had  prepossessing  manners,  a  Euent  tongue,  a  winning  and  benevolent  disposi- 
tion. His  natural  capacity  for  afialrs  was  considerable,  and  his  tact  was  so 
perfect  that  he  could  converse  face  to  face  with  statesmen,  doctors,  and  generals, 
upon  campaigns,  theology,  or  jurisprudence,  without  betraying  any  remarkable 
deficiency.  He  was  very  industrious,  endeavouring  to  make  up  by  hard  study 
tor  his  lack  of  general  knowledge,  and  to  sustain  with  credit  the  burthen  of 
his  daily  functions.  At  the  same  time,  by  the  King's  desire,  he  appeared  con- 
stantly at  the  frequent  banquets,  masquerades,  tourneys,  and  festivities,  for 
which  Brussels  at  that  epoch  was  remarkable.  It  was  no  wonder  that  his 
cheek  was  pale,  and  that  he  seemed  dying  of  overwork.  He  discharged  his 
duties  cheerfully,  however,  for  in  the  service  of  Philip  he  knew  no  rest  "  After 
God,"  said  Badovaro,  "  he  knows  no  object  save  the  felicity  of  his  master."  * 
He  was  already,  as  a  matter  of  course,  very  rich,  having  been  endowed  by 
Philip  with  property  to  the  amount  of  twenty-six  thousand  dollars  yearly,  and 
the  tide  of  his  fortunes  was  still  at  the  flood.* 

Such  were  the  two  men,  the  master  and  the  favourite,  to  whose  hands  the 
destinies  of  the  Netherlands  were  now  intrusted. 

The  Queen  of  Hungary  had  resigned  the  office  of  Regent  of  the  Netherlands, 
as  has  been  seen,  on  the  occasion  of  the  Emperor's  abdication.  She  was  3 
woman  of  masculine  character,  a  great  huntress  before  the  Lord,  a  celebrated 
horsewoman,  a  worthy  descendant  of  the  Lady  Mary  of  Burgundy.  Notwith- 
standing all  the  fine  phrases  exchanged  between  herself  and  the  eloquent  Maas 
at  the  great  ceremony  of  the  25th  of  October,  she  was,  in  reality,  much  detested 
in  the  provinces,'  and  she  repaid  their  aversion  with  abhorrence.  "  I  could 
not  live  among  these  people,"  she  wrote  to  the  Emperor,  but  a  few  weeks  before 
the  abdication,  "  even  as  a  private  person,  for  it  would  be  impossible  for  me 
to  do  my  duty  towards  God  and  my  Prince.  As  to  governing  them,  I  take 
God  to  witness  that  the  task  is  so  abhorrent  to  me,  that  I  would  rather  earn 
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my  daily  bread  by  labour  than  attempt  it."  ^  She  added,  that  a  womaa  of 
lifty  years  of  age,  who  had  served  during  twenty-five  of  them,  had  a  right  to 
repose,  and  that  she  was,  moreover,  "  too  old  to  recommence  and  learn  her  A, 
B,  C."*  The  Emperor,  who  had  always  respected  her  for  the  fidelity  with 
which  she  had  carried  out  his  designs,  knew  that  it  was  hopeless  to  oppose 
her  retreat  As  for  Philip,  he  hated  his  aunt,  and  she  hated  him,' — although, 
both  at  the  epoch  of  the  abdication  and  subsequently,  he  was  desirous  that 
she  should  administer  the  government* 

The  new  Regent  was  to  be  the  Duke  of  Savoy.  This  wandering  and  adven- 
turous potentate  had  attached  himself  to  Philip's  fortunes,  and  had  been 
received  by  the  King  with  as  much  favour  as  he  had  ever  enjoyed  at  the  bands 
of  the  Emperor.  Emanuel  Philibert  of  Savoy,  then  about  twenty-six  or  seven 
years  of  age,  was  the  son  of  the  late  unfortunate  duke,  by  Donna  Beatrice  of 
Portugal,  sister  of  the  Empress.  He  was  the  nephew  of  Charles,  and  first 
cousin  to  Philip.  The  partiality  of  the  Emperor  for  his  mother  was  well  known, 
but  the  fidelity  with  which  the  family  had  followed  the  imperial  cause  had 
been  productive  of  nothing  but  disaster  to  the  Duke.  He  had  been  ruined  in 
fortune,  stripped  of  all  his  dignities  and  possessions.  His  son's  only  inherit- 
ance was  his  sword.  The  young  Prince  of  Piedmont,  as  he  was  commonly 
called  in  his  youth,  sought  the  camp  of  the  Emperor,  and  was  received  with 
distinguished  favour.  He  rose  rapidly  in  the  military  service.  Acting  always 
upon  his  ^vourite  motto,  "Spoliatis  arma  supersunt,"  he  had  determined,  if 
possible,  to  carve  his  way  to  glory,  to  wealth,  and  even  to  his  hereditary  estates, 
by  his  sword  alone.'  War  was  not  only  his  passion,  but  his  trade.  Every 
one  of  his  campaigns  was  a  speculation,  and  he  had  long  derived  a  satisfactory 
income  by  purchasing  distinguished  prisoners  of  war  at  a  low  price  from  the 
soldiers  who  had  captured  them,  and  were  ignorant  of  their  rank,  and  by 
ransoming  them  afterwards  at  an  immense  advance.*  This  sort  of  traf!ic  in 
men  was  frequent  in  that  age,  and  was  considered  perfectly  honourable. 
Marshal  Strozzi,  Count  Mansfeld,  and  other  professional  soldiers,  derived  their 
main  income  from  the  systero.'  They  were  naturally  inclined,  therefore,  to 
look  impatiently  upon  a  state  of  peace  as  an  unnatural  condition  of  affairs  1 
which  cut  off  all  the  profits  of  their  particular  branch  of  industry,  and  con- 
demned them  to  both  idleness  and  poverty.  'I'he  Duke  of  Savoy  had  become 
one  of  the  most  experienced  and  successful  commanders  of  the  age,  and  an 
especial  favourite  with  the  Emperor,  He  had  served  with  Alva  in  the  cam- 
paigns against  the  Protestants  of  Germany,  and  in  other  important  fields.  War 
being  his  dement,  he  considered  peace  as  undesirable,  although  he  could 
recognise  its  existence.  A  truce  he  held,  however,  to  be  a  senseless  paradox, 
unworthy  of  the  slightest  regard.  An  armistice,  such  as  was  concluded  on  the 
February  following  the  abdication,  was,  in  his  opinion,  only  to  be  turned  to 
account  by  dealing  insidious  and  unsuspected  blows  at  the  enemy,  some 
portion  of  whose  population  might  repose  confidence  in  the  plighted  faith  of 
monarchs  and  plenipotentiaries.  He  had  a  show  of  reason  for  his  political 
and  military  morality,  for  he  only  chose  to  execute  the  evil  which  had  been 
practised  upon  himself.  His  father  had  been  bewared,  his  mother  had  died 
of  spite  and  despair,  he  had  himself  been  reduced  from  the  rank  of  a  sovereign 
to  that  of  a  mercenary  soldier,  by  spoliations  made  in  time  of  truce.  He  was 
reputed  a  man  of  very  decided  abilities,  and  was  distinguished  for  headlong 
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bravery.  His  rashness  and  personal  daring  were  thought  the  only  drawbacks 
to  bis  high  chatacicr  as  a  commander.  He  had  many  accomplishments.  He 
spoke  Latin,  French,  Spanish,  and  Italian  with  equal  fluency,  was  celebrated 
for  his  attachment  to  the  fine  arts,  and  wrote  much  and  with  great  elegance' 
Such  had  been  Philibert  of  Savoy,. the  pauper  nephew  of  the  powerfijl  Emperor, 
the  adventurous  and  vibrant  cousin  of  the  lofty  Philip,  a  prince  without  a 
people,  a  duke  without  a  dukedom ;  with  no  hope  but  in  warfare,  with  no 
revenue  but  rapine  ;  the  image,  in  person,  of  a  bold  and  manly  soldier,  small, 
but  graceful  and  athletic,  martial  in  bearing,  "wearing  his  sword  under  his 
arm  like  a  corporal,"  ^  because  an  internal  malstdy  made  a  belt  inconveoieDt, 
and  ready  to  turn  to  swift  account  every  chance  which  a  new  series  of  cana- 
paigns  might  open  to  him.  With  his  new  salary  as  governor,  his  prasions,  and 
the  remains  of  his  possessions  in  Nice  and  Piedmont,  he  had  now  the  splendid 
annual  income  of  one  hundred  thousand  crowns,  and  was  sure  to  spend  it  all.* 

It  had  been  the  desire  of  Charles  to  smooth  the  commencement  of  Philip's 
path.  He  had  for  this  purpose  made  a  vigorous  effort  to '  undo,  as  it  were, 
the  whole  work  of  his  reign,  to  suspend  the  operation  of  his  whole  political 
system.  The  emperor  and  conqueror,  who  had  been  waning  all  bis  iifetiine, 
had  attempted,  as  the  last  act  of  his  leign,  to  improvise  a  peace.  But  it  was 
not  so  easy  to  arrange  a  pacification  of  Europe  as  dramatically  as  he  desired, 
in  order  that  he  might  gather  his  robes  about  him,  and  allow  the  curtain  to 
fall  upon  his  eventful  history  in  a  grand  hush  of  decorum  and  quieL  During 
the  autumn  and  winter  of  1555,  hostilities  had  been  virtually  suspended,  and 
languid  negotiations  ensued.  For  several  months  armies  confronted  each 
other  without  engaging,  and  diplomatists  fenced  among  themselves  without  any 
palpable  result  At  last  the  peace  commissioners,  who  had  been  assembled  at 
Vaucelles  since  the  beginning  of  the  year  r556,  signed  a  treaty  of  tiuce  rather 
than  of  peace,  upon  the  sth  of  February,*  It  was  to  be  an  armistice  of  five 
years,  both  by  land  and  sea,  for  France,  Spain,  Flanders,  and  Italy  throi^hout 
all  the  dominions  of  the  French  and  Spanish  monarchs.  The  Pope  was 
expressly  included  in  the  truce,  which  was  signed  on  the  part  of  France  by 
Admiral  Coligny  and  Sebastian  I'Aubespine ;  on  that  of  Spain,  by  Count  de 
Laiain,  Philibert  de  Bruxelles,  Simon  Renard,  and  Jean  Batiste  Sciceio,  a 
jurisconsult  of  Cremona.'  During  the  previous  month  of  December,  however, 
the  Pope  had  concluded  with  the  French  monarch  a  treaty  by  which  this 
solemn  armistice  was  rendered  an  egregious  tarce.  While  Henry's  plenipoten- 
tiaries bad  been  plighting  their  faith  to  those  of  Philip,  it  had  been  arranged 
that  France  should  sustain,  by  subsidies  and  armies,  the  scheme  upon  which 
Paul  was  bent  to  drive  the  Spaniards  entirely  out  of  the  Italian  peninsula.* 
The  King  was  to  aid  the  Pontiff,  and  in  return  was  to  carve  thrones  for  bis 
own  younger  children  out  of  the  confiscated  realms  of  Philip,  When  was 
France  ever  slow  to  sweep  upon  Italy  with  such  a  hope?  How  could  the 
ever-glowing  rivalry  of  Valois  and  Habsbui^  fail  to  burst  into  a  general  con- 
flagration, while  the  venerable  vicegerent  of  Christ  stood  thus  beside  them 
with  his  fan  in  his  hand  P 

For  a  brief  breathing  space,  however,  the  news  of  the  pacification  occa- 
sioned much  joy  in  the  provinces.  They  rejoiced  even  in  a  temporary  cessa- 
tion of  that  long  series  of  campaigns  &om  which  they  could  certainly  derive 
no  advantage,  and  in  which  their  part  was  to  furnish  money,  soldiers,  and 
battlefields,  without  prospect  of  benefit  from  any  victory,  however  brilliant. 
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or  any  treaty,  however  elaborate.  Manu&cturing,  agriculiural,  and  commerciat 
provinces,  tilled  to  tlie  full  with  indastrial  life,  could  not  but  be  injured  \ff 
being  converted  into  perpetual  CKmps.  All  was  joy  in  the  Netherlands,  while 
at  Antwerp,  the  great  commercial  metropolis  of  the  provinces  and  of  Europe, 
the  tapture  was  unbounded.  Oxen  were  roasted  whole  in  the  public  squares ; 
the  streets,  soon  to  be  empurpled  with  the  best  blood  of  her  citizens,  ran  red 
with  wine;  a  hundred  triumphal  arches  adorned  the  pathway  ol  Philip  as 
he  came  thither ;  and  a  profusion  of  flowers,  although  it  was  February,  were 
strewn  before  his  feeL^  Such  was  his  greeting  in  the  light-hearted  city,  but 
the  countenance  was  more  than  usually  sullen  with  which  the  sovereign 
received  these  demonstrations  of  pleasure.  It  was  thought  by  many  that 
Philip  had  been  really  disappointed  in  the  conclusion  of  the  armistice,  that 
he  was  inspired  with  a  spark  of  that  martial  ambition  for  which  his  panegyrists 
gave  him  credit,  and  that,  knowing  full  well  the  improbability  of  a  long  sus- 
pension of  hostilities,  he  was  even  eager  for  the  chance  of  conquest  which 
their  resumption  would  aftord  him.  The  secret  treaty  of  the  Pope  was,  of 
course,  not  so  secret  but  that  the  hollow  intentions  of  the  contracting  parties 
to  the  truce  of  Vauceiles  were  thoroughly  susperted — intentions  which  cer- 
tainly went  far  to  justify  the  maxims  and  the  practice  of  the  new  governor- 
general  of  the  Netherlands  upon  the  subject  of  armistices.  Philip,  understand- 
ing his  position,  was  revolving  renewed  military  projects  while  his  subjects 
were  ringing  merry  bells  and  lighting  bonfires  in  the  Netherlands.  These 
schemes,  which  were  to  be  carried  out  in  the  immediate  future,  caused,  how- 
ever,  a  temporary  delay  in  the  great  purpose  to  which  he  was  to  devote  his  life. 

The  Emperor  had  always  desired  to  regard  the  Netherlands  as  a  whole,  and 
he  hated  the  antiquated  charters  and  obstinate  privil^es  which  interfered 
with  his  ideas  of  symmetry.  Two  great  machines,  the  Court  of  Mechlin  and 
the  Inquisition,  would  effectually  simplify  and  assimilate  all  these  irregular 
and  heterogeneous  tights.  The  cirit  tribunal  was  to  annihilate  all  diversities 
in  their  laws  by  a  general  cassation  of  all  their  constitutions,  and  the  ecclesi- 
astical court  was  to  bum  out  all  differences  in  their  religious  faith.  Between  two 
such  millstones  it  was  thought  that  the  Netheriands  might  be  crushed  into  uni- 
fonnity.  Philip  succeeded  to  these  traditions.  The  father  had  never  sufficient 
leisure  to  cany  out  all  his  schemes,  but  it  seemed  probable  that  the  son  would 
be  a  worthy  successor,  at  least  in  all  which  concerned  the  religious  part  of  his 
sj'stem.  One  of  the  earliest  measures  of  his  reign  was  to  re-enact  the  dread  edict 
of  1550.  This  he  did  by  the  express  advice  of  the  Bishop  of  Arras,  who  repre- 
sented to  him  the  expediency  of  tnaking  use  of  the  popularity  of  his  father's  name 
to  sustain  the  horrible  system  resolved  upon.'  As  Charles  was  the  author  of  the 
edict,  it  could  be  always  argued  that  nothing  new  was  introduced ;  that  burn- 
ing, hanging,  and  drowning  for  religious  differences  constituted  a  part  of  the 
national  institutions  ;  that  they  had  received  the  sanction  of  the  wise  Emperor, 
and  had  been  sustained  by  the  sagacity  of  past  generations.  Nothing  could 
have  been  more  subtle,  as  the  event  proved,  than  this  advice.  Innumerable 
were  the  appeals  made  in  subsequent  years  upon  this  subject  to  the  patriotism 
and  the  conservative  sentiments  of  the  Nctherlanders.  Repeatedly  they  were 
summoned  to  maintain  the  Inquisition,  on  the  ground  that  it  had  been  sub- 
mitted to  by  their  ancestors,  and  that  no  change  had  been  made  by  Philip, 
who  desired  onfy  to  maintain  church  and  crown  in  the  authority  which  they 
had  enjoyed  in  the  days  of  his  father  "  of  very  laudable  memory." 

Nevertheless,  the  King's  military  plans  seemed  to  interfere  for  the  moment 
wilii  this  cherished  object     He  seemed  to  swerve,  at  starting,  from  pursuing 
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the  goal  which  he  was  only  to  abandon  with  life.  The  edict  of  1550  was  re- 
enacted  and  confiimed,  and  alt  otficc-holders  were  commanded  faiihfuUy  to 
enforce  ii  upon  pain  of  immediate  dismissal*  Nevertheless,  it  was  not 
vigorously  carried  into  effect  anywhere.  It  was  openly  resisted  in  Holland, 
its  proclamation  was  flatly  refused  in  Antwerp,  and  repudiated  throughout 
Brabant'  It  was  strange  that  such  disobedience  should  be  tolerated,  but  the 
King  wanted  money.  He  was  willing  to  refrain  for  a  season  from  exasperat- 
ing the  provinces  by  fresh  religious  persecution  at  the  moment  when  he  was 
endeavouring  to  extort  every  penny  whicJi  it  was  possible  to  wring  from  their 
purses.' 

The  joy,  therefore,  with  which  the  pacilication  had  been  hailed  by  the 
people  was  far  from  an  agreeable  spectacle  to  the  King.  The  provinces 
would  expect  that  the  forces  which  had  been  maintained  at  their  expense 
during  the  war  would  be  disbanded,  whereas  he  had  no  intention  of  disband- 
ing them.  As  the  truce  was  sure  to  be  temporary,  he  had  no  disposition  to 
diminish  his  available  resources  for  a  war  which  might  be  renewed  at  any 
moment.  To  maintain  the  existing  military  establishment  in  the  Netherlands, 
a  large  sum  of  money  was  required,  for  the  pay  was  very  much  in  arrear. 
The  King  had  made  a  statement  to  the  provincial  Estates  upon  this  subject, 
but  the  matter  was  kept  secret  during  the  negotiations  with  France,  The 
way  had  thus  been  paved  for  the  "  Request"  or  "Bede,"  which  he  now  made 
to  the  Estates  assembled  at  Brussels  in  the  spring  of  1556.  It  was  to  consist 
of  a  tax  of  one  per  cent  (the  hundredth  penny)  upon  all  real  estate,  and  of 
two  per  cent,  upon  all  merchandise  ;  to  be  collected  in  three  payments.  The 
request,  in  so  far  as  the  imposition  of  the  proposed  tax  was  concerned,  was 
refused  by  Flanders,  Brabant,  Holland,  and  all  the  other  important  provinces  \ 
but,  as  usual,  a  moderate,  even  a  generous,  commutation  in  money  was  offered 
by  the  Estates.  This  was  finally  accepted  by  Philip,  after  he  had  become  con- 
vinced that  at  this  moment,  when  he  was  contemplating  a  war  with  France, 
it  would  be  extremely  impolitic  to  insist  upon  the  tax.  The  publication  of 
the  truce  In  Italy  had  been  long  delayed,  and  the  first  infractions  which  it 
suffered  were  committed  in  that  country.  The  arts  of  politicians,  the  schemes 
of  Individual  ambition,  united  wi:h  the  short-lived  military  ardour  of  Philip  to 
place  that  monarch  m  an  eminently  false  position,  that  of  hostility  to  the  Pope. 
As  was  unavoidable,  the  secret  treaty  of  December  acted  as  an  immediate 
dissolvent  to  the  truce  of  February. 

Great  was  the  indignation  of  Paul  Caraffa  when  that  truce  was  first  com- 
municated to  him  by  the  Cardinal  de  Toumon  ou  the  part  of  the  French 
Government.*  Notwithstanding  the  protestations  of  France  that  the  secret 
league  was  still  binding,  the  Pontiff  complained  that  he  was  likely  to  be 
abandoned  to  his  own  resources,  and  to  be  left  single-handed  to  contend  with 
the  vast  power  of  Spain, 

Pope  Paul  IV.,  of  the  house  of  Caraffa,  was,  in  position,  the  well-known 
counterpart  of  the  Emperor  Charles,  At  the  very  moment  when  the  conqueror 
and  autocrat  was  exchanging  crown  for  cowl,  and  the  proudest  throne  of  the 
universe  for  a  cell,  this  aged  monk,  as  weary  of  scientiQc  and  religious  seclu- 
sion as  Charles  of  pomp  and  power,  had  abdicated  his  scholastic  pre-eminence, 
and  exchanged  his  rosary  for  the  keys  and  swoid,  A  pontifical  Faustus,  he 
had  become  disgusted  with  the  results  of  a  life  of  study  and  abnegation,  and 
immediately  upon  his  election  appeared  to  be  glowing  with  mundane  passions, 
and  inspired  by  the  fiercest  ambition  of  a  warrior.  He  had  rushed  from  di« 
cloister  as  eagerly  as  Charles  had  sought  it     He  panted  for  the  tempests  of 
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ihe  great  external  world  as  eamestly  as  the  conqueror  who  had  so  long  ridden 
upon  the  whirlwind  of  human  afiairs  sighed  for  a  haven  of  repose.'  None 
of  his  predecessors  had  been  more  despotic,  more  belligerent,  more  disposed 
to  elevate  and  strengthen  the  temporal  power  of  Rome.  In  the  Inquisition 
he  saw  the  grand  machine  by  which  this  purpose  could  be  accomplished,* 
and  yet  found  himself  for  a  period  the  antagonist  of  Philip  1  The  single 
circumstance  would  have  been  sufficient,  had  other  proofs  been  wanting, 
to  make  manifest  that  the  part  which  he  had  chosen  to  play  was  above  his 
genius.  Had  his  capacity  been  at  all  commensurate  with  his  ambition,  he 
mig^t  have  deeply  influenced  the  fate  of  the  world ;  but  fortunately  no 
mzard's  chann  came  to  the  aid  of  Paul  Caiafia,  and  the  triple- crowned 
monk  sat  upon  the  pontifical  throne,  a  fierce,  peevish,  querulous,  and  quarrel- 
some dotard,  the  prey  and  the  tool  of  his  vigorous  enemies  and  his  intriguing 
relations.  His  hatred  of  Spain  and  Spaniards  was  unbounded.  He  raved  at 
them  as  "  heretics,  schismatics,  accursed  of  God,  the  spawn  of  Jews  and 
Moors,  the  very  dregs  of  the  earth."  *  To  play  upon  such  insane  passions  was 
not  difficult,  and  a  skilful  artist  stood  ever  ready  to  strike  the  chords  thus 
vibrating  with  age  and  fury.  The  master-spirit  and  principal  mischief-maker 
of  the  papa!  court  was  the  well-known  Cardinal  Caraffa,  once  a  wild  and 
dissolute  soldier,  nephew  to  the  Pope.  He  inflamed  the  anger  of  the  Pontiff 
by  his  representations  that  the  rival  house  of  Colonna,  sustained  by  the  Duke 
of  Alva,  now  viceroy  of  Naples,  and  by  the  whole  Spanish  power,  thus  relieved 
from  the  fear  of  French  hostilities,  would  be  free  to  wreak  its  vengeance  upon 
their  family.*  It  was  determined  that  the  court  of  France  should  be  held 
by  the  secret  league.  Moreover,  the  Pope  had  been  expressly  included  in 
the  treaty  of  Vaucelies,  although  the  troops  of  Spain  had  already  assumed  a 
hostile  attitude  in  the  south  of  Italy.  The  Cardinal  was  for  immediately 
proceeding  to  Paris,  there  to  excite  the  sympathy  of  the  French  monarch  for 
the  situation  of  himself  and  his  uncle.  An  immediate  rupture  between  France 
and  Spain,  a  rekindling  of  the  war  flames  from  one  end  of  Europe  to  the 
other,  were  necessary  to  save  the  credit  and  the  interests  of  the  Caraflfas. 
Cardinal  de  Toumon,  not  desirous  of  so  sudden  a  termination  to  the  pacific 
relations  between  his  country  and  Spain,  succeeded  in  detaining  him  a  little 
longer  in  Rome.'  He  remained,  but  not  in  idleness.  The  restless  intriguer 
had  already  formed  close  relations  with  the  most  important  personage  in 
France,  Diana  of  Poitiers."  This  venerable  courtesan,  to  the  enjoyment  of 
whose  charms  Henry  had  succeeded,  with  the  other  r^al  possessions;  on  the 
death  of  his  father,  was  won  by  the  flatteries  of  the  wily  (Jarafia,  and  by  the 
assiduities  of  the  Guise  family.  The  best  and  most  sagacious  statesmen,  the 
Constable  and  the  Admiral,  were  in  favour  of  peace,  for  they  knew  the 
condition  of  the  kingdom.  The  Uuke  ot  Guise  and  the  Cardinal  Lorraine  were 
for  a  rupture,  for  they  hoped  to  increase  their  family  influence  by  war.  Coligny 
had  signed  the  treaty  of  Vaucelies,  anil  wished  to  maintain  it,  but  the  influence 
of  the  Catholic  party  was  in  the  ascendant.  The  result  was  to  embroil  the 
Catholic  king  against  the  Pope  and  against  themselves.  The  Queen  was  as 
favourably  inclined  as  the  mistress  to  listen  to  Caraffa,  for  Catherine  de 
Me(Uci  was  desirous  that  her  cousin.  Marshal  Strozzi,  should  have  honourable 
and  profitable  employment  in  some  fresh  Italian  campaigns. 

In  the  meantime  an  accident  favoured  the  designs  of  the  papal  court     An 
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open  quarrel  with  Spain  resulted  from  an  insignificant  circumsitance.  The 
Spanish  ambassador  at  Rome  was  in  the  habit  of  leaving  the  city  very  often 
at  an  eaily  hour  in  the  morning  upon  shooting  excursions,  and  had  long  en- 
joyed the  privilege  of  ordering  the  gates  to  be  opened  for  him  at  his  pleasure. 
By  accident  or  design,  he  was  refused  permission  upon  one  occasion  to  pass 
through  tlie  gate  as  usual.  Unwilling  to  lose  his  day's  spurt,  and  enraged  at 
what  he  considered  an  indignity,  his  excellency,  by  the  aid  of  his  attendants, 
attacked  and  beat  the  guard,  mastered  them,  made  his  way  out  of  the  city, 
and  pursued  his  morning's  amusement'  The  Pope  was  furious,  and  Caraffa 
artfully  inflamed  his  anger.  I'he  envoy  was  refused  an  audience,  which  he 
desired  for  the  sake  of  offering  explanations,  and  the  train  being  thus  laid,  it 
was  thought  that  the  right  moment  had  arrived  for  applying  the  firebrand. 
The  Cardinal  went  to  Paris  post  haste.  In  his  audience  of  the  King,  he 
represented  that  his  Holiness  had  placed  implicit  reliance  npon  his  secret 
treaty  with  his  Majesty ;  that  the  recently-concluded  truce  with  Spain  left  the 
Ponti£f  at  the  mercy  of  the  Spaniard  ;  that  the  Duke  of  Alva  had  already  drawn 
the  sword  ;  that  the  Pope  had  long  since  done  himself  the  pleasure  and  the 
honour  of  appointing  the  French  monarch  protector  of  the  papal  chair  in 
general  and  of  the  CaraJFa  family  in  particular,  and  that  the  moment  had 
arrived  for  claiming  the  benefit  of  that  protection.  He  assured  him,  moreover, 
as  by  full  papal  authority,  that  in  respecting  the  recent  trace  with  Spain  his 
Majesty  would  violate  both  human  and  divine  law.  Reason  and  justice 
required  him  to  defend  the  Pontiff,  now  that  the  Spaniards  were  about  to 
profit  l^  the  interval  of  truce  to  take  measures  for  his  detrimenL  Moreover, 
as  the  Pope  was  included  in  the  truce  of  Vaucelles,  he  could  not  be  abandoned 
without  a  violation  ot  that  treaty  itself.*  The  arts  and  argument*!  of  the 
Cardinal  proved  successful ;  the  war  was  resolved  upon  in  favour  of  the  Pope:' 
The  Cardinal,  by  virtue  of  powers  received  and  brought  with  him  frcmi  his 
Holiness,  absolved  the  King  from  all  obligation  to  keep  his  faith  with  Spain. 
He  also  gave  him  a  dispensation  from  the  duty  of  prefacing  hostilities  by  a  de- 
claration of  war.  Strozzi  was  sent  at  once  into  Italy  with  some  hastily-collected 
troops,  while  the  Duke  of  Guise  waited  to  organise  a  regular  army. 

The  miscliief  being  thus  &irly  afoot,  and  war  let  loose  again  upon  Europe,  the 
Cardinal  made  a  public  entry  into  Paris  as  legate  of  the  Pope.  The  populace 
crowded  about  his  mule  as  he  rode  at  the  head  of  a  stately  procession  through 
the  streets.  All  were  anxious  to  receive  a  benediction  from  the  holy  mao 
who  had  come  so  far  to  represent  the  successor  of  St.  Peter,  and  to  enlist  the 
efforts  of  all  true  believers  in  his  crause.  He  appeared  to  answer  the  entreaties 
of  the  superstitious  rabble  with  fervent  blessings,  while  the  friends  who  were 
nearer  him  were  aware  that  nothing  but  gibes  and  sarcasms  were  falling  from 
his  lips.  "  Let  us  focd  these  poor  creature^  to  their  hearts'  content,  since 
they  will  be  fools,"  he  muttered ;  smiling  the  while  upon  them  benignantly,  as 
became  his  holy  ofiice.*  Such  were  the  materials  of  this  new  combination  ; 
such  was  the  fuel  with  winch  this  new  blaze  was  lighted  and  maintained. 
Thus  were  the  great  powers  of  the  earth — Spain,  France,  England,  and  the 
Papacy — embroiled,  and  the  nations  embattled  against  each  other  for  several 
years.  The  preceding  pages  show  how  much  national  interests  or  principles 
were  concerned  in  the  struggle  thus  commenced,  in  which  thousands  were  to 
shed  their  life-blood,  and  millions  to  be  reduced  from  peace  and  comfort  to 
suffer  alt  the  misery  which  famine  and  rapine  can  inflict  It  would  no  doubt 
have  increased  the  hilarity  of  Caraffa,  as  he  made  his  triumphant  entry  into 
Paris,  could  the  idea  have  been  suggested  to  his  mind  that  the  sentiments  or 
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the  wellare  of  the  people  throaghout  the  great  states  now  involved  in  his 
mcslies  coutd  have  a.ny  possible  bearing  upon  the  question  of  peace  or  war. 
The  world  was  governed  by  other  influences.  The  wiles  of  a  cardinal — the 
arts  of  a  CODCubine— the  snipe-shooting  of  an  ambassador — the  speculations 
of  a  sfridier  of  fonune — the  ill-temper  of  a  monk — the  mutual  venom  of 
ItaiiaD  houses — above  all,  the  perpetual  rivalry  of  the  two  great  historical 
families  who  owned  the  greater  part  of  Europe  between  them  as  their  private 
property — such  were  the  wheels  on  which  rolled  the  destiny  of  Christendom. 
Compared  to  these,  whatwere  great  moral  and  political  ideas,  the  plans  of  states- 
men, the  hopes  of  nations  i  I'ime  was  soon  to  show.  Meanwhile,  government 
continued  to  be  administered  exclusively  for  the  benefit  of  the  governors. 
Meanwhile  a  petty  war  for  paltry  motives  was  to  precede  the  great  spectacle 
which  was  to  prove  to  Europe  that  principles  and  peoples  still  existed,  and  that 
a  phlegmatic  nation  ai  merchants  and  manufacturers  could  defy  the  powers  of 
[he  universe,  and  risk  all  their  blood  and  tre^sur?,  generation  aAer  generation, 
in  a  sacred  cause. 

It  does  not  belong  to  my  purpose  to  narrate  the  details  of  the  campaign 
in  Italy;  neither  is  this  war  of  politics  and  chipane  of  any  great  interest  at 
the  present  day.  To  the  military  minds  of  their  age,  the  scientific  duel  which 
now  took  place  upon  a  large  scale  between  two  such  celebrated  captains  as 
[he  Dukes  of  Guise  and  Alva  was  no  doubt  esteemed  the  most  important  of 
spectacles  ;  but  the  progress  of  mankind  in  the  art  of  slaughter  has  stripped 
so  antiquated  an  exhibition  of  most  of  its  interest,  even  in  a  technical  point  of 
view.  Not  much  satisfaction  could  be  derived  from  watching  an  old-fashioned 
game  of  war,  in  which  the  patties  sat  down  before  each  other  so  tranquilly, 
and  picked  up  piece  after  piece,  castle  after  casdc,  city  after  city,  with  such 
scientific  deliberation  as  to  make  it  evident  that,  in  the  opinion  of  the  com- 
manders, war  was  the  only  serious  business  to  be  done  in  the  world ;  that  it 
was  not  to  be  done  in  a  hurry,  nor  contrary  to  rule  ;  and  that  when  a  general 
had  a  good  job  upon  his  hands,  he  ought  to  know  his  profession  much  too 
thoroughly  to  hasten  through  it  before  he  saw  his  way  clear  to  another.  From 
the  point  of  lime,  at  the  close  of  the  year  1556,  when  that  well-trained,  but 
not  very  successful  soldier,  Strozzi,  crossed  the  Alps,  down  to  the  autumn  of 
the  following  year,  when  the  Dulce  of  Alva  made  his  peace  with  the  Pope, 
there  was  hardly  a  pitched  battle,  and  scarcely  an  event  of  striking  interest. 
Alva,  as  usual,  brought  his  dilatory  policy  to  bear  upon  his  adversary  with  great 
effect  He  had  no  intention,  he  observed  to  a  friend,  to  stake  the  whole  king- 
dom of  Naples  against  a  brocaded  coat  of  the  Duke  of  Guise.'  Moreover,  he 
had  been  sent  to  the  war,  as  Ruy  Gomez  informed  the  Venetian  ambassador, 
"with  a  bridle  in  bis  mouth." '  Philip^  sorely  troubled  in  his  mind  at  finding 
himself  in  so  strange  a  position  as  this  hostile  attitude  to  the  Church,  had 
earnestly  mtern^ated  all  the  doctors  and  theologians  with  whom  he  habitually 
took  counsel  whether  this  war  with  the  Pope  would  not  work  a  forfeiture  of 
his  title  of  the  Most  Catholic  King.*  The  Bishop  of  Arras  and  the  favourite 
both  disapproved  of  the  war,  and  encouraged  with  all  their  influence  the  pacific 
inclinations  of  the  monarch.*  The  doctors  were,  to  be  sure,  of  opinion  that 
Philip,  having  acted  in  Italy  only  in  self-defence,  and  for  the  protection  of 
his  states,  ought  not  to  be  anxious  as  to  his  continued  (ight  to  the  title  on 
which  he  valued  himself  so  highly.*     Nevertheless,  such  ponderings  and  mis- 
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givings  could  not  but  ha.ve  the  effect  of  hampering  the  actions  of  Alva.  That 
general  chafed  inwardly  at  what  he  considered  his  own  contemptible  position. 
At  the  same  time,  he  enraged  the  Duke  of  Guise  sCiLl  more  deeply  by  the 
forced  calmness  of  his  proceedings.  Fortresses  were  reduced,  towns  taken, 
one  after  another,  with  the  most  provoking  deliberation,  while  his  distracted 
adversary  in  vain  strove  to  defy,  or  to  delude  him  into  trying  the  chances  of 
a  stricken  6eld.i  The  battle  of  Saint  Quentin,  the  narrative  of  which  belongs 
to  our  subject,  and  will  soon  occupy  our  attention,  at  last  decided  the  Italian 
operations.  Egmont's  brilliant  triumph  in  Picardy  rendered  a  victory  in  Italy 
superfluous,  and  placed  in  Alva's  hand  the  power  of  commanding  the  i.ssue  of 
his  own  campaign.^  The  Duke  of  Guise  was  recalled  to  defend  the  French 
frontier,  which  the  bravery  of  the  Flemish  hero  had  imperilled,  and  the  Pope 
was  left  to  make  the  best  peace  which  he  could.  All  was  now  prosperous 
and  smiling,  and  the  campaign  closed  with  a  highly  original  and  entertaining 
exhibition.  The  Pontiff's  puerile  ambition,  sustained  by  the  intrigues  of  his 
nephew,  had  involved  the  French  monarch  in  a  war  which  was  contrary  to 
his  interests  and  inclination,  Paul  now  found  his  ally  too  sorely  beset  to 
afford  him  that  protection  upon  which  he  had  relied  when  he  commenced,  in 
his  dotage,  his  career  as  a  warrior.  He  was,  therefore,  only  desirous  of  desert- 
ing his  friend,  and  of  relieving  himself  from  his  uncomfortable  prcdicamerit, 
by  making  a  treaty  with  his  Catholic  Majesty  upon  the  best  terms  which  he 
could  obtain.  The  King  of  France,  who  had  gone  to  war  only  for  the  sake 
of  bis  Holiness,  was  to  be  left  to  fight  his  own  battles,  while  the  Pope  was  to 
make  his  peace  with  all  the  world.  The  result  was  a  desirable  one  for  Philip. 
Alva  was  accordingly  instructed  to  afford  the  holy  father  a  decorous  and  appro- 
priate opportunity  for  carrying  out  his  wishes.  The  victorious  general  was 
apprised  that  his  master  desired  no  &uit  from  his  commanding  attitude  in 
Italy  and  the  victory  of  Saint  Quentin,  save  a  full  pardon  from  the  Pope  for 
maintaining  even  a  defensive  war  against  hitu.*  An  amicable  siege  of  Rome 
was  accordingly  commenced,  in  the  course  of  which  an  assault  or  "camiciata" 
on  the  holy  city  was  arranged  for  the  night  of  the  a6th  August  1S57-  The 
Pontiff  agreed  to  be  taken  by  surprise,  while  Alva,  through  what  was  10  ap- 
pear only  a  superabundance  of  his  habitual  discretion,  was  to  draw  off  his 
troops  at  the  very  moment  when  the  victorious  assault  was  to  be  made.*  The 
imminent  danger  to  the  holy  city  and  to  his  owti  sacred  person  thus  furaishiog 
the  Pontiff  with  an  excuse  for  abandoning  his  own  cause,  as  well  as  tliat  of 
his  ally,  the  Duke  of  Alva  was  allowed,  in  the  name  of  his  master  and  himself, 
to  make  submission  to  the  Church  and  his  peace  with  Rome.*  The  Spanish 
general,  with  secret,  indignation  and  disgust,  was  compelled  to  humour  the 
vanity  of  a  peevish  but  imperious  old  man.  '  Negotiations  were  commenced, 
and  so  skilfully  had  the  Duke  played  his  game  during  the  spring  and  summer, 
that  when  he  was  admitted  to  kiss  the  Pope's  toe,  he  was  able  to  bring  a 
hundred  Italian  towns  in  his  hand  as  a  peace-offering  to  his  Holiness.*  These 
he  now  restored  with  apparent  humility  and  inward  curses,  upon  the  condition 
that  the  forti6cations  should  be  lazed,  and  the  French  alliance  absolutely  re- 
nounced. Thus  did  the  fanaticism  of  Philip  reverse  the  relative  position  of 
himself  and  his  antagonist.  Thus  was  the  vanquished  Pontiff  allowed  almost 
to  dictate  terms  to  the  victorious  general.  The  King  who  could  thus  humble 
himselftoadotard,  while  he  made  himself  the  scourge  of  his  subjects,  deserved 
that  the  bull  of  excommunication  which  had  been  prepared  should  be  ful- 
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ininated.  He,  &t  least,  was  capable  of  feeling  the  scathing  effects  of  such 
anathemas. 

Tlie  Duke  of  Guise,  having  been  dismissed  with  the  FontifTs  assurance 
thai  he  had  done  little  for  the  interests  of  his  sovereign,  less  for  the  protection 
of  the  Church,  and  least  of  all  for  his  own  reputation,  set  forth  with  all  speed 
for  Ciwita  Vecchia,  to  do  what  he  could  upon  the  Flemish  frontier  to  atone 
for  his  inglorious  campaign  in  Italy,  The  treaty  between  tlie  Pope  and  the 
Duke  of  Alva  was  signed^  on  the  14th  September  (1557),  and  the  Spanish 
general  retired  for  the  winter  to  Milan,  Cardinal  Carafe  was  removed  from 
the  French  court  to  that  of  Madrid,  there  to  spin  new  schemes  for  the  em- 
broilment of  nations  and  the  advancement  of  his  own  family.  Very  little 
glory  was  gained  by  any  of  the  combatants  in  this  campaign.  Neither  Spain, 
Fiance,  nor  Faul  IV.  came  out  of  the  Italian  contest  in  better  condition  than 
that  in  which  tbey  entered  upon  it.  In  fact,  each  of  them  was  a  loser.  France 
had  made  an  inglorious  retreat,  the  Fope  a  ludicrous  capitulation,  and  the  only 
victorious  parly,  the  King  of  Spain,  had,  during  the  summer,  conceded  to 
Cosmo  de  Medici  the  soveteignty  of  Sienna.  Had  Venice  shown  more  cordi- 
ally towards  Philip,  and  more  disposition  to  sustain  his  policy,  it  is  probable 
that  the  Republic  would  have  secured  the  prize  which  thus  fell  to  the  share 
of  Cosmo.^  That  astute  and  unprincipled  potentate,  who  could  throw  his 
net  so  well  in  troubled  water,  had  successlully  duped  all  parties —  Spain,  France, 
and  Rome.  The  man  who  had  not  only  not  participated  in  the  contest,  but 
who  had  kept  all  parties  and  all  warfare  away  from  his  borders,  was  the  only 
iodividuai  in  Italy  ivho  gained  territorial  advantage  from  the  war. 

To  avoid  interrupting  the  continuity  of  the  narrative,  the  Spanish  campaign 
has  been  briefly  sketched  until  the  autumn  of  1557,3!  which  period  the  treaty 
between  the  Fope  and  Fhilip  was  concluded.  It  is  now  necessary  to  go  back 
to  the  close  of  ihe  preceding  year. 

Simultaneously  with  the"descent  of  the  French  troops  upon  Italy,  hostihties 
had  broken  out  upon  the  Flemish  border.  The  pains  of  the  Emperor  in 
covering  the  smouldering  embers  of  national  animosities  so  precipitately,  and 
with  a  view  rather  to  scenic  effect  than  to  a  deliberate  and  welt-considered 
result,  were  thus  set  at  nought,  and  within  a  year  from  the  day  of  his  abdica- 
tion, hostilities  were  reopened  from  the  Tiber  to  the  German  Ocean.  The 
blame  of  first  violating  the  iruce  of  Vaucelles  was  laid  by  each  party  upon  the 
other  with  equal  justice,  for  there  can  be  but  little  doubt  that  the  reproach 
justly  belonged  to  both.  Both  had  been  equally  faithless  in  their  professions 
of  amity.  Both  were  equally  responsible  for  the  scenes  of  war,  plunder,  and 
misery  which  again  were  desolating  the  fairest  regions  of  Christendom. 

At  the  time  when  the  French  court  had  resolved  to  concede  to  the  wishes 
of  the  CarafTa  family.  Admiral  Coligny,  who  had  been  appointed  governor  01 
Picardy,  had  received  orders  to  make  a  foray  upon  the  frontier  of  Flanders. 
Before  the  formal  annunciation  of  hostilities,  it  was  thought  desirable  to  reap 
all  ihe  advantage  possible  from  the  perfidy  which  had  been  resolved  upon. 

It  happened  that  a  certain  banker  of  Lucca,  an  ancient  gambler  and  de- 
bauchee, whom  evil  courses  had  reduced  from  affluence  to  penury,  had  taken 
up  his  abode  upon  a  hill  overlooking  the  city  of  Douay.  Here  he  had  built 
himself  a  hermit's  cell  Clad  in  sackcloth,  with  a  rosary  at  his  waist,  he  was 
accustomed  to  beg  his  bread  from  door  to  door.  His  garb  was  all,  however, 
which  he  possessed  of  sanctity,  and  he  had  passed  his  time  in  contemplating 
the  weak  points  in  the  defences  of  the  city  with  much  more  minuteness  than 
those  in  bis  own  heart     Upon  the  breaking  out  of  hostilities  in  Italy,  Che 
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instincts  of  his  old  profession  had  suggested  to  him  that  a  good  speculation 
might  be  ma(ie  in  Flanden  by  turning  to  account  as  a  spy  the  observations 
which  he  had  made  ia  his  character  of  a  hermit.^  He  sought  an  inteiview 
vith  Coligny,  and  laid  his  propositions  before  him.  The  noble  Admiral 
hesitated,  for  his  sentiments  were  mcK'e  elevated  than  those  of  many  of  his 
contemporaries.  He  liad,  moreover,  himself  n^otiated  and  signed  the  truce 
with  Spain,  and  he  shrank  from  violating  it  with  his  own  hand  before  a 
declaration  of  war.  Still  he  was  aware  that  a  French  anny  was  on  its  way  to 
attack  the  Spaniards  in  Italy  ;  he  was  under  instructioru  to  take  the  earliest 
advantage  which  his  position  upon  the  frontier  might  offer  him  j  he  knew  that 
both  theory  and  practice  authorised  a  general,  in  that  age,  to  break  his  fast, 
even  in  time  of  truce,  if  a  tempting  morsel  should  present  itself  \  ^  and,  above 
all,  he  thoroughly  understood  the  character  of  his  nearest  antagonist,  the  new 
governor  of  the  Netherlands,  Fhilibert  of  Savoy,  whom  he  knew  to  be  the 
most  unscrupulous  chieftain  in  Europe.  These  considerations  decided  him 
to  take  advantage  of  the  hermit  banker's  communication. 

A  day  was  accordingly  fixed,  at  which,  under  the  guidance  of  this  newly- 
acquired  ally,  a  surprise  should  be  attempted  by  the  French  forces,  and  the 
unsuspecting  city  of  Douay  given  over  to  the  pillage  of  a  brutal  soldiery. 
The  time  appointed  was  the  night  of  Epiphany,  upon  occasion  of  which 
festival  it  was  thought  that  the  inhabitants,  overcome  with  sleep  and  wassail, 
might  be  easily  overpowered  (6th  January  1557)-  The  plot  was  a  good 
plot,  but  the  Admiral  of  France  was  destined  to  be  foiled  by  an  old  woman. 
This  person,  apparently  the  only  creature  awake  in  the  town,  perceived  the 
danger,  ran  shrieking  through  the  streets,  alarmed  the  citizens  while  it  was 
yet  time,  and  thus  prevented  the  attack.*  Coligny,  disappointed  in  his  plan, 
recompensed  his  soldiers  by  a  sudden  onslaught  upon  Lens  in  Arthois,  which 
he  sacked  and  then  levelled  with  the  ground.  Such  was  the  wretched  con- 
dition 01  frontier  cities,  standing,  even  in  time  of  peace,  with  the  ground  under- 
mined beneath  them,  and  existing  every  moment,  as  it  were,  upon  the  brink 
of  explosion.^ 

Hostilities  having  been  thus  commenced,  the  French  Government  was  in 
some  embarrassment.  The  Duke  of  Guise,  with  the  most  available  forces  of 
the  kingdom,  having  crossed  the  Alps,  it  became  necessary  forthwith  to  collect 
another  army.  The  place  of  rendezvous  appointed  was  Fierrepoint;  where  an 
army  of  eighteen  thousand  infantry  and  five  thousand  horse  were  assembled 
early  in  the  spring.'  In  the  meantime,  Philip,  finding  the  war  fairly  afoot,  had 
crossed  to  England  for  the  purpose  (exactly  in  contravention  of  all  his  mar- 
riage stipulations)  of  cajoling  his  wife  and  browbeating  her  ministers  into  a 
participation  in  his  war  with  France.  This  was  easily  accomplished.  The 
English  nation  found  themselves  accordingly  engaged  in  a  contest  with  which 
they  had  no  concern,  which,  as  the  event  proved,  was  very  much  against  their 
interests,  and  in  which  the  moving  cause  for  their  entanglement  was  the  devo- 
tion of  a  weak,  bad,  ferocious  woman  for  a  husband  who  hated  her.  A  herald 
sent  from  England  arrived  in  France  disguised,  and  was  presented  to  King 
Henry  at  Rheims.  Here,  dropping  on  one  knee,  he  recited  a  list  of  complaints 
against  his  Majesty  on  behalf  of  the  English  Queen,  all  of  them  fabricated  or 
exaggerated  for  the  occasion,  and  none  of  them  furnishing  even  a  decorous 
pretext  for  the  war  which  was  now  formally  declared.'  The  French  monarch 
expressed  his  regret  and  surprise  that  the  firm  and  amicable  relations  secured 
by  treaty  between  the  two  countries  should  thus,  without  sufBcieut  cause,  be 
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violated.  In  ^ccpting  the  wager  of  warfare  forced  upon  him,  he  bade  the 
herald,  Norris,  inform  his  mistress  that  her  messenger  was  treated  with 
courtesy  only  because  he  represented  a  lady,  and  that  had  he  cosie  from  a 
king,  the  language  with  which  he  would  have  been  greeted  would  have  befitted 
the  per&dy  manifested  on  the  occasion.  God  would  punish  this  shameless 
violation  of  faith,  and  this  wanton  interruption  to  the  friendship  of  two  great 
nations.  With  this  the  herald  was  dismissed  from  the  royal  presence,  but 
tieucd  with  great  distinction,  conducted  to  the  hotel  of  the  English  ambas- 
sador, and  presented,  on  the  part  of  the  French  sovereign,  wi(h  a  chain  of 
Hdd.> 

Philip  had  despatched  Ray  Gomez  to  Spain  for  the  purpose  of  providing 
ways  and  means,  while  he  was  himself  occupied  with  dte  same  task  in  Eng- 
land.* He  stayed  there  three  months.  During  this  time  he  "did  more," 
says  &  Spanish  contemporary,  "than  any  one  could  have  believed  possible 
with  that  proud  and  indomitable  nation.  He  caused  them  to  declare  war 
against  Fiance  with  fire  and  sword,  by  sea  and  land."  '  Hostilities  having 
been  thus  chivalrously  and  formally  established,  the  Queen  sent  an  army  of 
eight  thousand  men,  cavalry,  infantry,  and  pioneers,  who,  "  all  clad  in  blue 
unifonn,"*  commanded  by  Lords  PAibroke  and  Clinton,  with  the  three  sons 
of  the  Earl  of  Nc»thumberland,  and  olBcered  by  many  other  scions  of 
England's  aristocracy,  disembarked  at  Calais,  and  shortly  afterwards  joined 
the  camp  before  Saint  Quentin.' 

Philip  meantime  had  left  England,  and,  with  more  bustle  and  activity  than 
was  usual  with  him,  had  given  directions  for  organising  at  once  a  considerable 
army.  It  was  composed  mainly  of  troops  belonging  to  the  Netherlands,  with 
the  addition  of  some  German  auxiliaries.  Thirty  five  thousand  foot  and  twelve 
thousand  horse  bad,  by  the  middle  of  July,  advanced  through  the  province  of 
Namur,andwereassembled  at  Givet  under  the  Duke  ofSa  voy,  who,  as  Governor- 
general  of  the  Netherlands,  held  the  chief  command. °  All  the  most  eminent 
grandees  of  the  provinces,  Orange.  Acrschot,  Berlaymont,  Meghera,  Brederode, 
were  present  with  the  troops,  but  the  life  and  soul  of  the  army  upon  this  memor- 
abte  occasion  was  the  Count  of  Egmont 

Lamoral,  Count  of  Egmont,  Prince  of  Gavere,  was  now  in  the  thirty-sixth 
year  of  his  age,^  in  the  very  noon  of  that  brilliant  life  which  was  destined  to 
be  so  soon  and  so  fatally  overshadowed.  Not  one  of  the  dark  clouds  which 
were  in  the  future  to  accumulate  around  him  had  yet  rolled  above  his  horizon. 
Young,  noble,  wealthy,  handsome,  valiant,  he  saw  no  threatening  phantom  in 
the  future,  and  caught  eagerly  at  the  golden  opportunity  which  the  present 
placed  within  his  grasp  of  winning  fresh  laurels  on  a  wider  and  more  fhiitful 
field  than  any  in  which  he  had  hitherto  been  a  reaper.  The  campaign  about 
to  take  place  was  likely  to  be  an  imposing  if  not  an  important  one,  and  could 
not  fail  to  be  attractive  to  a  noble  of  so  ardent  and  showy  a  character  as 
Egmont  If  there  were  no  lofty  principles  or  extensive  interests  to  be  contended 
for,  as  there  certainly  were  not,  there  was  yet  much  that  was  stately  and  excit- 
ing to  the  imagination  in  the  warfare  which  had  been  so  deliberately  and 
pompously  arranged.  The  contending  armies,  although  of  moderate  size,  were 
composed  of  picked  troops,  and  were  commanded  by  the  flower  of  Europe's 
chivalry.  Kings,  princes,  and  the  most  illustrious  paladins  of  Christendom, 
were  arming  for  the  great  tournament,  to  which  they  had  been  summoned  by 
herald  and  trumpet ;  and  the  Batavian  hero,  without  a  crown  or  even  a  country, 
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but  with  as  lofty  a  line^e  as  many  anointed  sovereigns  could  boast,  was  ambi- 
tious to  distinguish  himself  in  the  proud  array. 

Upon  the  north-western  edge  ot  the  narrow  peninsula  of  North  Holland, 
washed  by  the  stormy  waters  of  the  German  Ocean,  were  the  ancient  castle, 
town,  and  lordship  whence  Egmont  derived  his  family  name,  and  the  title  by 
which  he  was  most  familiarly  known.  He  was  supposed  to  trace  hi$  descent 
through  a  line  of  chivalrous  champions  and  crusaders  up  to  the  pagan  kings 
of  the  most  ancient  of  existing  Teutonic  races.  The  eighth  century  names  of 
the  Frisian  Radbold  and  Adgild '  among  bis  ancestors  were  thought  to  denote 
the  antiquitj'of  a  house  whose  lustre  had  been  increased  in  later  times  by  the 
splendour  of  its  alliances.  His  father,  united  to  Fran9oise  de  Luxemburg, 
Princess  of  Gavere,  had  acquired  by  this  marriage,  and  transmitted  to  his  pos- 
terity, many  of  the  proudest  titles  and  richest  estates  of  Flanders.  Of  the 
tluee  children  who  survived  him,  the  only  daughter  was  afterwards  united  to 
the  Count  of  Vaudemont,  and  became  mother  of  Louise  de  Vaudemonl,  queen 
of  the  French  monarch  Henry  the  Third.  Of  his  two  sons,  Charles,  the  elder, 
had  died  young  and  unmarried,  leaving  all  the  estates  and  tides  of  the  family 
to  his  brother.  Lamoral,  bom  in  1523,  was  in  early  youth  a  page  of  the  Em- 
peror. When  old  enough  to  bear  arms  ke  demanded  and  obtained  permission 
to  follow  the  career  of  his  adventurous  sovereign.  He  served  his  apprentice- 
ship as  a  soldier  in  the  stormy  expedition  to  Barbary,  where,  in  his  nineteenth 
year,  he  commanded  a  troop  of  light  horse,  and  distinguished  himself  under 
the  Emperor's  eye  for  his  courage  and  devotion,  doing  the  duty  not  only  of  a 
gallant  commander,  but  of  a  hardy  soldier.*  Returning  unscathed  by  the 
war,  flood,  or  tempest  of  that  memorable  enterprise,  he  reached  his  country 
by  the  way  of  Corsica,  Genoa,  and  Lorraine,  and  was  three  years  afterwartls 
united  (in  the  year  iS4S)  to  Sabina  of  Bavaria,  sister  of  Frederic,  Elector 
Palatine.  The  nuptials  had  taken  place  at  Spiers,  and  few  royal  weddings 
could  have  been  more  brilliant  The  Emperor,  his  brother  Ferdinand,  King 
of  the  Romans,  with  the  Archduke  Maximilian,  all  the  imperial  electors,  and 
a  concourse  of  the  principal  nobles  of  the  Empire,  were  present  on  the  occasion. 

In  the  following  year,  Charles  invested  him  with  the  order  of  the  Fleece  at 
a  chapter  held  at  Utrecht  In  1553  he  had  been  at  the  Emperor's  side  during 
the  unlucky  siege  of  Metz ;  in  1554  he  had  been  sentatthe  head  of  a  splendid 
embassy  to  England  to  solicit  for  Philip  the  hand  of  Mary  Tudor,  and  had 
witnessed  the  marriage  in  Winchester  Cathedral  the  same  year.  Although  one 
branch  of  his  house  had,  in  past  times,  arrived  at  the  sovereignty  of  Gueldres, 
and  another  had  acquired  the  great  estates  and  tides  of  Burcn,  which  had 
recently  passed,  by  intermarriage  with  the  heiress,  into  the  possession  of  the 
Prince  of  Orange,  yet  the  Prince  of  Gavere,  Count  of  Egmont,  was  the  chief 
of  a  race  which  yielded  to  none  of  the  great  Batavian  or  Flemish  families  in 
antiquity,  wealth,  or  power.  Personally,  he  was  distinguished  for  his  bravery, 
and  although  he  was  not  yet  the  idol  of  the  camp  which  he  was  destined  to 
become,  nor  had  yet  commanded  in  chief  on  any  important  occasion,  he  was 
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accounted  one  of  the  five  principal  genenUs  in  the  Spanish  service.'  Eager 
Cor  general  admiratioa,  he  was  at  the  same  time  haughty  and  presumptuous, 
attempting  to  combine  the  characters  of  an  arrogant  magnate  and  a  popular 
chieftain.  Terrible  and  sudden  in  his  wrath,  he  was  yet  of  inordinate  vanity, 
and  was  easily  led  by  those  who  understood  his  weakness.  With  a  limited 
education,  and  a  slender  capacity  for  all  affairs  *  except  those  relating  to  the 
camp,  hewas  destined  to  be  as  vacillating  and  incompetent  a  statesman  as  he 
was  prompt  and  fortunateiy  audacious  in  the  field.  A  splendid  soldier,  his 
evil  stars  had  destined  him  to  tread,  as  a  politician,  a  dark  and  dangerous 
path,  in  which  not  even  genius,  caution,  and  integrity  could  ensure  success, 
but  in  which  rashness  alternating  with  hesitation,  and  credulity  with  violence, 
could  not  fail  to  bring  min.  Such  was  Count  Egmont  as  he  took  his  place 
at  the  head  of  the  King's  cavalry  in  the  summer  of  1557. 

The  early  operations  of  the  Duke  of  Savoy  were  at  first  intended  to  deceive 
the  enemy.  The  army,  after  advancing  as  far  into  Picardy  as  the  town  of 
Vervins,  which  they  burned  and  pillaged,  made  a  demonstration  with  their 
whole  force  upon  the  city  of  Guise.  This,  however,  was  but  a  feint,  by  which 
attention  was  directed  and  forces  drawn  off  from  Saint  Quentin,  which  was 
to  be  the  real  point  of  attack.  In  the  meantime,  die  Constable  of  France, 
Montnaorency,  arrived  upon  the  38th  July  (1557),  to  take  command  of  the 
French  troops.  He  was  accompanied  by  the  Mar^chal  de  Saint  Andr^  and 
by  Admiral  Coligny.  The  most  illustrious  names  of  France,  whether  for 
station  or  valour,  were  in  the  officers'  list  of  this  select  army.  Nevers  and 
Montpenaier,  Enghien  and  Cond^,  Vend&me  and  Rochefoucauld,  were  already 
tiiere,  and  now  the  Constable  and  the  Admiral  came  to  add  the  strength 
of  their  experience  and  lofty  reputation  to  sustain  the  courage  of  the  troops. 
The  French  were  at  Pierrepoint,  a  post  between  Champagne  and  Picardy, 
and  in  its  neighbourhood.  The  Spanish  army  was  at  Vervins,  and  threaten- 
ing Gais&  It  had  been  the  opinion  in  France  that  the  enemy's  intention 
was  to  invade  Champagne,  and  the  Due  de  Nevers,  governor  of  that  province, 
had  made  a  disposition  of  his  forces  suitable  for  such  a  contingency.  It  was 
the  conviction  of  Montmorency,  however,  that  Picardy  was  to  be  the  quarter 
really  attacked,'  and  that  Saint  Quentin,  which  was  the  most  important  point 
at  which  the  enemy's  progress  by  that  route  towards  Paris  could  be  arrested, 
was  in  imminent  danger.  The  Constable's  opinion  was  soon  confirmed  by 
advices  received  by  Coligny,  The  enemy's  army,  he  was  informed,  after 
remaining  three  days  before  Guise,  had  withdrawn  from  that  point,  and  bad 
invested  Saint  Quentin  with  their  whole  force. 

This  wealthy  and  prosperous  city  stood  upon  an  elevation  rising  from  the 
river  Somme.  It  was  surrounded  by  very  extensive  suburbs,  ornamented  with 
orchards  and  gardens,  and  including  within  their  limits  large  tracts  of  a 
highly  cultivated  soil.*  Three  sides  of  the  place  were  covered  by  a  lake  thirty 
yards  in  width,  very  deep  at  some  points,  in  others  rather  res'embling  a  morass, 
and  extending  on  the  Flemish  side  a  half  mile  beyond  the  city.^  The 
inhabitants  were  thriving  and  industrious  ;  many  of  the  manufacturers  and 
merchants  w«v  very  rich>  for  it  was  a  place  of  much  traffic  and  commercial 
imponance.* 

ion  «f  dociiiBcntu  b  by  ui  mnonymoa*  writer,  bul  due 
w\\b  WKB  prCF4iit  ju  the  neve,  whidi  be  hi4  v<I)  da- 
iC'ilisL  Hit  •kdch  ii,  howavcr,  entillHl  ■>  ebove. 
■The  BMileef  Sc  Qiiiniiii,*ii>dlu  laett  RPinrkible 
euure  is  ibu  h*  dot*  not  gnc*  atniioB  [be  Dame  cf 
Eumsu  H  eenaeeied  viih  thil  •Bran.    Cciuinir 
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Teligny  was  in  the  city  with  a  dctadimeut  of  the  Dauphin's  regimcot ; 
Captain  BrueuU  was  commandant  of  the  town.  Both  inlonned  Coligny  of 
the  imminent  peril  in  which  they  stood.  They  represented  the  urgent 
necesuty  of  immediate  reinforcements  both  of  men  and  supplies.  I'he  dty. 
as  the  Admiral  well  knew,  was  in  00  condition  to  stand  a  siege  by  such  an 
anny,  and  dire  were  the  conEcquences  if  so  important  a  place  should  faU.  It 
was  still  practicable,  they  wrote,  to  introduce  succour,  but  every  day  dimini^ied 
the  possibility  of  affording  effectual  relief.  Coligny  was  not  the  man  to  let 
the  grass  grow  under  his  feet  alter  such  an  appeal  in  behalf  of  the  principal 
place  in  his  government  The  safety  of  France  was  dependent  upon  that  of 
Saint  Quentin.  That  bulwark  overthrown,  Faiis  was  within  the  next  stride 
of  an  adventurous  enemy.  The  Admiral  instantly  set  out,  upon  the  ad  of 
August,  with  strong  reinforcements.  It  was  too  late.  The  English  auxi- 
liaries, under  Lords  Pembroke,  Clinton,  apd  Grey,  had  in  the  meantime  effected 
their  junction  with  the  Duke  of  Savoy,  and  appeared  in  the  camp  before  Saint 
Quentin.  The  route  by  which  it  had  been  hoped  that  the  much>needed  suc- 
cour could  be  introduced  was  thus  occupied  and  rendered  impracticable. 
The  Admiral,  however,  in  consequence  of  the  urgent  nature  of  the  letters 
received  from  Brueuil  and  Teligny,  had  outstripped,  in  his  anxiety,  the  move- 
ments of  his  troops,  and  had  flown  before  his  anny.  He  now  shut  himself 
up  in  the  city,'  determined  to  effect  its  deliverance  by  means  of  his  skill  and 
experience,  or  at  least  to  share  its  fate. 

A  few  days  were  passed  in  making  ineffectual  sorties,  ordered  by  Coligny 
for  the  sake  of  reconnoitring  the  country,  and  of  discovering  the  most 
practicable  means  of  introducing  supplies.  The  Constable,  meantime,  who 
hafl  advanced  with  his  army  to  La  F^e,  w^  not  idle.  He  kept  up  daily 
communications  with  the  beleaguered  Admiral,  and  was  determined,  if  pos- 
sible, to  relieve  the  city.  There  was,  however,  a  constant  succession  of 
disappointments.  Moreovn,  the  brave  but  indiscreet  Teligny,  who  com- 
manded during  a  temporary  illness  of  the  Admjral,  saw  fit,  against  express 
orders,  to  make  an  imprudent  sortie.  Hp  paid  the  penalty  of  his  rashness 
with  his  life.  Meantime  the  garrison  was  daily  growing  weaker.  Coligny 
sent  out  of  the  city  all  useless  consifmers,  quartered  all  the  women  in  the 
cathedral  and  other  churches,  where  they  wetv  locked  in,  lest  their  terror 
and  their  tears  should  weaken  the  courage  of  the  garrison ;  and  did  all  in 
his  power  to  strengthen  the  defences  of  the  city,  and  sustain  the  resolution 
of  the  inhabitants.  AlTairs  were  growing  desperate.  It  seemed  plain  that 
the  important  city  must  soon  fall,  and  with  it  most  probably  Paris.  One  of 
the  suburbs  was  already  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  At  last  Coligny  dis- 
covered a  route  by  which  he  believed  it  to  be  still  possible  to  introduce  rein- 
forcements. He  communicated  the  results  of  his  observations  to  the  Con- 
stable. Upon  one  aide  of  the  cjty  the  lake  or  morass  was  traversed  by  a 
few  difficult  and  narrow  pathways,  mostly  under  water,  and  by  a  running 
stream  which  could  only  be  pass^  in  bo^ts.  The  Constable,  in  consequence 
of  this  information  received  from  Coligny,  set  out  from  La  F^re  upon  tlie  Sth 
of  August,  with  four  thousand  infantry  and  two  thousand  horse.  Halting 
his  troops  at  the  village  of  Essigny,  he  advanced  in  person  to  the  edge  of  the 
morass,  in  order  to  reconnoitre  the  ground  and  prepare  his  plans.  The  result 
was  a  determination  to  attempt  the  introduction  of  men  and  supplies  into 
the  town  by  the  mode  suggested.  Leaving  his  troops  drawn  up  in  battle 
array,  he  returned  to  La  F^  for  the  remainder  of  his  army  and  to  complete 
his  preparations.^     Coligny  in  the  meantime  was  to  provide  boats  for  cross- 
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ing  the  stream.  Upon  the  10th  August,  which  was  the  festival  of  St  Laurence, 
the  Constable  advanced  with  four  pieces  of  heavy  artillery,  four  ctilverines, 
and  four  lighter  pieces,  and  arrived  at  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning  near  the 
Fanbourg  d'Isle,  which  was  already  in  possession  of  the  Spanish  troops. 
The  whole  army  of  the  Constable  consisted  of  twelve  thousand  German,  with 
fifteen  companies  of  French  infantry,  making  in  all  some  sixteen  thousand 
foot,  with  five  thousand  cavalry  in  addition.  The  Duke  of  Savoy's  army  lay 
upon  the  same  side  of  the  town,  widely  extended,  and  stretching  beyond  the 
riverand  the  morass.  Montmorency's  project  was  to  be  executed  in  full  view 
of  the  enemy.  Fourteen  companies  of  Spaniards  were  stationed  in  the  faubourg. 
Two  companies  had  been  pushed  forward  as  far  as  a  water-mill  which  lay  in 
the  pathway  of  the  advancing  Constable.  These  soldieia  stood  their  ground 
for  a  moment,  but  soon  retreated,  while  a  cannonade  was  suddenly  opened 
by  the  French  upon  the  quarters  of  the  Duke  of  Savoy.  The  Duke's  tent 
was  torn  to  pieces,  and  he  had  barely  time  to  hiury  00  his  cuirass,  and  to 
take  refuge  with  Count  Egmont^  The  Constable,  hastening  to  turn  this  tempo- 
rary advantage  to  account  at  once,  commenced  the  transportation  of  his  troops 
across  the  morass.  The  enterprise  was,  however,  not  destined  to  be  fortunate. 
The  number  of  boats  which  had  been  provided  was  very  inadequate ;  moreover, 
they  were  voy  small,  and  each,  as  it  left  the  shore,  was  consequently  so  crowded 
with  soldiersithat  it  was  in  danger  of  being  swamped.  Several  were  overturned, 
and  the  men  perished.  It  was  found  also  that  the  opposite  bank  was  steep 
and  dangeroQS.  Many  who  had  crossed  the  river  were  unable  to  effect  a  land- 
ing, while  those  who  escaped  drowning  in  the  water,  tost  theh  way  in  the  devious 
and  impracticable  paths,  or  perished  miserably  in  the  treacherous  quagmires. 
Very  few  effected  their  entrance  into  the  town,  but  among  them  was  Andelot, 
brother  of  Coligny,  with  five  hundred  followers.  Meantime,  a  council  of  officers 
was  held  in  E^mont's  tent  Opinions  were  undecided  as  to  the  course  to  be 
porsned  under  the  circumstances.  Should  an  engagement  be  risked,  or  should 
the  Constable,  who  bad  but  indifferently  accomplished  his  project,  and  had  intro- 
duced but  an  insignificant  number  of  troops  into  the  city, be  allowed  to  withdraw 
with  the  test  of  his  army?  The  fiery  vehemence  of  Egmont  carried  all  before  it' 
Here  was  an  opportunity  to  measure  arms  at  advantage  with  the  great  captain 
of  the  age.  To  relinquish  the  prize,  which  the  fortune  of  war  had  nowplaced 
within  rcarb  of  their  valour,  was  a  thought  not  to  be  entertained.  Here  was 
the  great  Constable  Montmorency,  attended  by  princes  of  the  royal  blood,  the 
proudest  of  the  nobility,  the  very  crown  and  flower  of  the  chivalry  of  France, 
and  followed  t^  an  army  of  her  bravest  troops.  On  a  desperate  venture  he 
had  placed  himself  within  their  grasp.  Should  he  go  thence  alive  and  unmo- 
lested ?  The  moral  effect  of  destroying  such  an  army  would  be  greater  than 
if  it  were  twice  its  actual  strength.  It  would  be  dealing  a  blow  at  the  very  heart  of 
Fiance,  from  which  she  could  not  recover.  Was  the  opportunity  to  be  resigned 
without  a  struggle  of  laying  at  the  feet  of  Philip,  in  this  his  first  campaign  since 
ha  accession  to  his  Other's  realms,  a  prize  worthy  of  the  proudest  hour  of  the 
Emperor's  retgn  P  The  eloquence  of  the  impetuous  Batavian  was  irresistible, 
and  it  was  determined  to  cue  off  the  Constable's  retreat' 

Three  miles  from  the  Faubourg  d'Isle,  to  which  that  general  had  now  ad- 
vanced, was  a  narrow  pass  or  defile,  between  steep  and  closely-hanging  hills. 
While  advancing  through  this  ravine  in  the  morning,  the  Constable  had  ob- 
served that  the  enemy  might  have  it  in  their  power  to  intercept  his  return  at 
that  point.  He  had  therefore  left  the  Rhinegrave,  with  his  company  of  mounted 
carabineers,  to  guan)  the  passage.     Being  ready  to  commence  his  retreat,  he 
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now  sent  forward  the  Due  de  Nevers,  with  four  companies  of  cavalry,  10 
strengthen  tliat  important  position,  which  he  fe&red  might  be  inadequately 
guarded.  The  act  of  caution  came  too  late.  This  was  the  fatal  point  which 
the  quick  glance  ot  Egmont  had  at  once  detected.  As  Nevers  reached  the  sp>ot. 
two  thousand  of  the  enemy's  cavalry  rode  through  and  occupied  the  narrotv 
passage.  Inflamed  by  mo rti(i cation  and  despair,  Nevers  would  have  at  once 
charged  those  troops,  although  outnumbering  his  own  by  nearly  four  to  one. 
His  officem  restrained  him  with  difficulty,  recalling  to  his  memoiy  the  peremp- 
tory orders  which  he  had  received  from  the  Constable  to  guard  the  passage, 
but  on  no  account  to  hazard  an  eng^ement  untU  sustained  by  the  body  of 
the  array.  It  was  a  case  in  which  rashness  would  have  been  the  best  discredon. 
The  headlong  charge  which  the  Duk.e  had  been  about  to  make  might  possibly 
have  cleared  the  path  and  have  extricated  the  army,  provided  the  Constable 
had  followed  up  the  movement  by  a  rapid  advance  upon  his  part  As  it  was, 
the  passage  was  soon  blocked  up  by  freshly-advancing  bodies  of  Spanish  and 
Flemish  cavalry,  while  Nevers  slowly  and  reluctantly  fell  back  upon  the  Prince 
of  Cond^  who  was  stationed  with  the  light  horse  at  the  mill  where  the  first 
skirmish  had  taken  place.  They  were  soon  joined  by  the  Constable  with  the 
main  body  of  the  army.  The  whole  French  force  now  commenced  its  retro- 
grade movement  It  was,  however,  but  too  evident  that  they  were  enveloped. 
As  they  approached  die  fatal  pass  through  which  lay  their  only  road  to  La  F^re, 
and  which  was  now  in  complete  possession  of  the  enemy,  the  signal  of  assault 
was  given  by  Count  Egmont  That  general  himself,  at  the  head  of  two  thousand 
light  horse,  led  the  charge  upon  the  left  Sank.  The  other  side  was  assaulted 
by  the  Dukes  Eric  and  Henry  of  Brunswick,  each  with  a  thousand  heavy  dra- 
goons, sustained  by  Count  Horn,  at  the  head  of  a  regiment  of  mounted  gen- 
darmerie. Mansreld,  Ijdain,  Hoogslraaten,  and  Vilain,  at  the  same  time  tnade 
a  furious  attack  upon  the  front.  The  French  cavalry  wavered  with  the  shock 
so  vigorously  given.  The  camp  followers,  sutlers,  and  pedlers,  paniostnick, 
at  once  fled  helter-$kelter,  and  in  their  precipitate  retreat  carried  confusion 
and  dismay  throughout  all  the  ranks  of  the  army.  The  rout  was  sudden  and 
total.  The  onset  and  die  victory  were  simultaneous.  Nevers,  riding  through 
a  hollow  with  some  companies  of  cavalry,  in  the  hope  of  making  a  detour  and 
presenting  anew  front  to  the  enemy,  was  overwhelmed  at  once  by  the  retreating 
French  and  their  furious  pursuers.  The  day  was  lost,  retreat  hardly  possible, 
yet,  by  a  daring  and  desperate  efibrt,  the  Duke,  accompanied  by  a  handful  of 
followers,  cut  his  way  through  the  enemy  and  eflected  his  escape.  The  cavalry 
had  been  broken  at  the  first  onset  and  nearly  destroyed.  A  portion  of  the 
infantry  still  held  firm,  and  attempted  to  continue  their  retreat  Some  pieces 
of  artillery,  however,  now  opened  upon  them,  and  before  they  readied  E^igny, 
the  whole  army  was  completely  annihilated.  The  defeat  was  absolute.  Half 
the  French  troops  actually  engaged  in  the  enterprise  lost  their  lives  upon  the 
field.  Theremainder  of  ihearniy  was  ca{)tured  or  utterly  disorganised.  When 
Nevers  reviewed,  at  Laon,  the  wreck  of  the  Constable's  whole  force,  he  found 
some  thirteen  hundred  French  and  three  hundred  German  cavalry,  with  four 
companiesof  French  infantry  remaining  out  of  fifteen,  and  four  thousand  Ger- 
man toot  remaining  of  twelve  thousand.  Of  twenty-one  or  twenty-two  thousand 
remarkably  line  and  well-appoinled  troops,  all  but  six  thousand  had  been  killed 
or  made  prisoners  within  an  hour.  The  Constable  himself,  with"  a  wound  in  the 
groin,  was  a  captive.  The  Duke  of  Enghien,  after  behaving  with  brilliant  valour, 
and  many  times  rallying  the  troops,  was  shot  through  the  body,  and  brought 
into  the  enemy's  camp  only  to  expire.  The  Due  de  Montpensier,  the  Marshal 
de  Saint  .^n'ir^,  the  Due  de  Longueville,  Prince  Ludovic  of  Mantua,  the  liaron 
Gorton,  La  Roche  du  Mayne,  tlie  Khinegrave,  the  Counts  de  Rochefoucauld, 
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d'Aabigni,  de  Rochefort,  all  were  taken.  The  Due  de  Nevers,  the  Prince 
ofCond^,  withafew  otters,  escaped  ;  although  so  absolute  was  the  conviction 
that  Goch  an  escape  was  impossible,  that  it  was  not  believed  by  the  victorious 
ann3r.  When  Nevers  sent  a  trumpet,  after  the  battle,  to  the  Duke  of  Savoy, 
fortiie  purpose  of  negotiatiDg  concerning  the  prisoners,  the  trumpeter  was  pro- 
nounced an  impostor,  and  the  Duke's  letter  a  forgery  ;  nor  was  it  til)  after  the 
whole  field  had  been  diligently  searched  for  his  dead  body  without  success,  that 
Nevers  could  persuade  the  conquerors  that  he  was  still  in  existence.' 

Of  Philip's  army  but  fifty  lost  their  lives.'  Lewis  of  Brederode  was  smothered 
in  his  armour,  and  the  two  Counts  Spiegelbei^  and  Count  Waldeck  were  also 
killed.  Besides  these,  no  officer  of  distinction  fell.  All  the  French  standards 
and  all  their  artillery  but  two  pieces  were  taken  and  placed  before  the  King, 
who  the  next  day  came  into  the  camp  before  Saint  Quentin.  The  prisoners 
of  distinction  were  likewise  presented  to  him  in  long  procession.  Rarely  had 
a  monarch  of  Spain  enjoyed  a  more  signal  triumph  than  this  which  Philip  now 
owed  to  the  gallantry  and  promptness  of  Count  £gmont° 

While  the  King  stood  reviewing  the  spoils  of  victory,  a  light  horseman  of 
Don  Henrico  Manrique's  regiment  approached,  and  presented  him  with  a 
sword.  "1  am  the  man,  may  it  please  your  Majesty," said  the  trooper,  "who 
look  the  Constable ;  here  is  his  sword ;  may  your  Majesty  be  pleased  to  give 
me  something  to  eat  in  my  house." 

"  1  promise  it,"  replied  Philip  ;  upon  which  the  soldier  kissed  his  Majesty's 
hand  and  retired.*  It  was  the  custom,  universally  recognised  in  that  day,  that 
the  king  was  the  king's  captive,  and  the  general  the  general's,  but  that  the  man, 
whether  soldier  or  officer,  who  took  the  commander-in-chief,  was  entitled  to 
ten  thousand  ducats.^  Upon  this  occasion  the  Constable  was  the  prisoner  of 
Philip,  supposed  to  command  his  own  army  in  person.  A  certain  Spanish 
Captain  Valentuela,  however,  disputed  the  soldier's  claim  to  the  Constable^ 
sword.  The  trooper  advanced  at  once  to  the  Constable,  who  stood  there 
with  the  rest  of- the  illustrious  prisoners.  "Your  excellency  is  a  Christian," 
said  he ;  "  please  to  declare  upon  your  conscience  and  the  faith  of  a  cavalier 
whether  'twas  I  that  look  you  prisoner.  It  need  not  surprise  your  excellency 
that  I  am  but  a  soldier,  since  with  soldiers  his  Majesty  must  wage  his  wars. 
"  Certainly,"  replied  the  Constable,  "  you  took  me  and  took  my  horse,  and  I 
gave  you  my  sword.  My  word,  however,  I  pledged  to  Captain  Valenzuela." 
It  appearing,  however,  that  the  custom  of  Spain  did  not  recognise  a  pledge 
given  to  any  one  but  the  actual  captor,  it  was  arranged  that  the  soldier  should 
give  two  thousand  of  his  ten  thousand  ducats  to  the  captain.  Thus  the  dis- 
pute ended." 

Such  was  the  brilliant  victory  of  Saint  Quentin,  worthy  to  be  placed  in  the 
same  list  with  the  world-renowned  combats  of  Crecy  and  Agincourt  The 
Flemish  frontier  was  saved  for  the  time  from  the  misery  which  was  now  to  be 
inflicted  upon  the  French  border.  This  was  sufficient  to  cause  the  victory  to 
be  hailed  as  rapturously  by  the  people  as  by  the  troops.  From  that  day  forth 
the  name  of  the  brave  Hollander  was  like  the  sound  of  a  trumpet  to  the  army. 
"  Egmont  and  Saint  Quentin "  rang  through  every  mouth  to  the  furthest 
extremity  of  Philip's  realms.^     A  deadly  blow  was  struck  to  the  very  heart  of 
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Prance.  The  fruits  of  all  the  vktories  of  Francis  and  Henry  withered.  The 
battle,  with  others  which  were  to  follow  it,  won  by  the  same  hand,  weie  soon 
to  compel  the  signature  of  one  of  the  most  disastrous  treaties  which  had  ever 
disgraced  the  hisloo'  of  France, 

The  fame  and  power  of  the  Constable  faded — his  misfonunes  and  captivity  fell 
like  a  blight  upon  the  ancient  gloi?  of  the  house  of  Montmorency — his  enemies 
destroyed  his  influence  and  his  popularity.'  On  the  other  hand,  the  exnlta- 
tioD  of  Philip  was  as  keen  as  hb  cold  and  stony  nature  nould  permit.  The 
magnificent  palace-convent  of  the  Escorial,  dedicated  to  the  saint  on  whose 
festival  the  battle  had  been  fought,  and  built  in  the  shape  of  the  gridiron  on 
which  that  martyr  had  suffered,  was  soon  afterwards  erected  in  pious  comme- 
moration of  the  event*  Such  was  the  celebration  of  the  victoiy.  The  reward 
reserved  for  the  victor  was  to  be  recorded  on  a  later  page  of  history. 

The  coldness  and  caution,  not  to  say  the  pusillanimity,  of  Philip,  prevented 
him  from  seizing  the  golden  fruits  of  his  triumph.  Ferdinand  Gonzaga  wished 
the  blow  to  be  followed  up  by  an  immediate  march  upon  Paris.'  Such  was 
also  the  feeling  of  alt  the  distinguished  soldiers  of  the  age.  It  was  unquestion- 
ably the  opinion,  and  would  have  been  the  deed,  of  Charles,  had  he  been  on 
the  field  of  Saint  Quentin,  crippled  as  he  was,  in  the  place  of  his  son.  He 
could  not  conceal  his  rage  and  mortification  when  he  found  that  Paris  had  not 
fallen,  and  is  said  to  have  refused  to  read  the  despatches  which  recorded  that 
the  event  had  not  been  consummated.*  There  was  certainly  little  of  the 
conqueror  in  Philip's  nature,  nothing  which  would  have  led  him  to  violate  the 
safest  principles  of  strategy.  He  was  not  the  man  to  follow  up  enthusiastically 
the  blow  which  had  been  struck.  Saint  Quentin,  still  untaken,  although  de- 
fended by  but  eight  hundred  soldiers,  could  not  be  left  behind  him  ;  Nevers 
was  stilt  in  his  front,  and  although  it  was  notorious  that  he  commanded  only 
the  wreck  of  an  army,  yet  a  new  one  might  be  collected,  perhaps  in  time  to 
embarrass  the  triumphant  march  to  Paris.  Out  of  his  superabundant  dis- 
cretion, accordingly,  Philip  refused  to  advance  till  Saint  Quentin  should  be 
reduced.' 

Although  nearly  driven  to  despair  by  the  total  overthrow  of  the  French  in 
the  recent  action,  Coligny  still  held  bravely  out,  bemg  well  aware  that  every 
day  by  which  the  siege  could  be  protracted  was  of  advantage  to  his  country. 
Again  he  made  fresh  attempts  to  introduce  men  into  the  city.  A  fisherman 
showed  him  a  submerged  path,  covered  several  feet  deep  with  water,  through 
which  he  succeeded  in  bringing  one  hundred  and  filty  unarmed  and  half- 
drowned  soldiers  into  the  place.  His  garrison  consisted  barely  of  eight  hun- 
dred men,  but  the  siege  was  still  sustained,  mainly  by  his  courage  and  sagacity, 
and  by  the  spirit  of  his  brother  AndeloL  The  company  of  cavalry  belonging 
to  the  Dauphin's  regiment  had  behaved  badly,  and  even  with  cowardice, 
since  the  death  of  their  commander  Teligny,  The  citizens  were  naturally 
weary  and  impatient  of  the  siege.  Mining  and  countermining  continued  till 
the  2ist  August.  A  steady  cannonade  was  then  maintained  until  the  97th. 
Upon  that  day,  eleven  breaches  having  been  made  in  the  walls,  a  simultaneous 
assault  was  ordered  at  four  of  them.  The  citizens  were  stationed  upon  the 
walls,  the  soldiers  in  the  breaches.  There  was  a  short  but  sanguinary  contest, 
the  garrison  resisting  with  uncommon  bravery.  Suddenly  an  entrance  was 
effected  through  a  tower  which  had  been  thought  sufhcienily  strong,  and  which 
had  been  left  unguarded.     Coligny,  rushing  to  the  spot,  engaged  the  enemy 
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almost  single-hand ed.  He  was  soon  overpowered,  beiog  attended  only  by 
four  men  and  a  page,  was  made  a  prisoner  by  a  soldier  named  Francisco  Diaz, 
and  conducted  throu^  one  of  the  subterranean  mines  into  the  presence  of 
the  Duke  of  Savoy,  from  whom  the  captor  received  ten  thousand  ducats  in 
ezchai^  for  the  Admiral's  sword.  The  fighting  still  continued  with  great 
determination  in  the  streets,  the  brave  Andelot  resisting  to  the  last.  He 
was,  however,  at  last  overpowered,  and  taken  prisoner.  Philip,  who  had,  as 
usual,  arrived  in  the  trenches  by  noon,  armed  in  complete  harness,  with  a 
page  carrying  his  helmet,  was  met  by  the  intelligence  that  the  city  of  Saint 
Quentin  was  his  own.' 

To  a  hoirible  carnage  succeeded  a  sack  and  a  conflagration  still  more  hor- 
rible^ In  every  house  entered  during  the  first  day,  every  human  being  was 
butchered.  The  sack  lasted  all  that  day,  and  the  whole  of  the  following, 
till  the  night  of  the  aSth.  There  was  not  a  soldier  who  did  not  obtain  an 
ample  share  of  pluruJer,  and  some  individuals  succeeded  in  getting  possession 
of  two,  three,  and  even  twelve  thousand  ducats  each.*  The  women  were  not 
generally  outraged,  but  they  were  stripped  almost  endrely  naked,  lest  they 
should  conceal  treasure  which  belonged  to  their  conquerors,  and  they  were 
slashed  in  the  face  with  knives,  partly  in  sport,  partly  as  a  punishment  for  not 
giving  up  property  which  was  not  in  their  possession.  The  soldiers  even  cut 
off  the  arms  of  many  among  these  wretched  women,'  and  then  turned  them 
loose,  maimed,  and  naked,  into  the  blazing  streets  ;  for  the  town,  on  the  28th, 
was  fired  in  a  hundred  places,  and  was  now  one  general  conflagration.  The 
streets  were  already  strewn  with  the  corpses  of  the  butchered  garrison  and 
dtizcDs;  while  the  Gurvivors  were  now  burned  in  their  houses.  Human  heads, 
limbs,  and  trunks  were  mingled  among  the  brides  and  rafters  of  the  houses, 
which  were  falling  on  every  side.*  The  fire  lasted  day  and  night  without  an 
aitempt  being  made  to  extinguish  it,  while  the  soldiers  dashed  like  devils 
through  flame  and  smoke  in  search  of  booty.  Bearing  lighted  torches,  they 
descended  into  every  subterranean  vault  and  receptacle,  of  which  there  were 
many  in  the  town,  and  in  every  one  of  which  they  hoped  to  discover  hidden 
treasure.'  The  wwk  of  killing,  plundering,  and  burning  lasted  neatly  three  , 
days  and  nights.  The  streets,  meanwhile,  were  encumbered  with  heaps  of 
corpses,  not  a  single  one  of  which  had  been  buried  since  the  capture  of  the 
town.  The  remains  of  nearly  all  the  able-bodied  male  population,  dismem- 
bered, giuwed  by  dogs,*  or  blackened  by  fire,  polluted  the  midsummer  air. 
The  women,  meantime,  had  been  again  driven  into  the  cathedral,  where  they 
had  housed  daring  the  si^e,  and  where  they  now  crouched  together  in  trem- 
bling expectation  of  their  fate.^ 

On  the  99th  August,  at  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  Philip  issued  an  order 
that  every  woman,  without  an  exception,  should  be  driven  out  of  the  city 
into  the  French  territory.'  Saint  Quentin,  which  seventy  years  before  had 
been  a  Flemish  town,  was  to  be  reannexed,  and  not  a  single  man,  woman, 
or  child  who  could  speak  the  French  language,  was  to  remain  another  hour  in 
the  place.  The  tongues  of  the  men  had  been  effectually  sflenced.  The 
women,  to  the  number  of  three  thousand  five  hundred,  were  now  compelled 
to  leave  the  cathedral  and  the  city.*    Some  were  in  a  starving  condition; 
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otliers  had  been  desperately  wounded ;  all,  as  they  passed  through  the  ruinous 
streets  of  what  had  been  their  home,  were  compelled  to  tread  upon  the  un- 
buried  remains  of  their  fathers,  husbands,  or  brethren.  To  none  of  these 
miserable  creatures  remained  a  living  protector — hardly  even  a  dead  body 
which  could  be  recognised ;  and  thus  the  ghastly  procession  of  more  than 
three  thousand  women,  many  with  gaping  wounds  in  the  face,  many  with  their 
arms  cut  off  and  festering,  of  all  ranks  and  ages,  some  numbering  more  than 
ninety  years,  bareheaded,  with  grey  hair  streaming  upon  their  shoulders, 
others  with  nursing  infants  in  their  arms,  escorted  by  a  company  of  heavy- 
armed  troopers,  left  for  ever  their  native  city.  All  made  the  dismal  journey 
upon  foot,  save  that  carts  were  allowed  to  transport  the  children  between  the 
ages  of  two  and  six  years.'  The  desolation  and  depopulation  were  now  com- 
plete. "  I  wandered  through  the  place,  gazing  at  all  this,"  says  a  Spanish 
soldier  who  was  present,  and  kept  a  diary  of  alt  which  occurred,  "and  it 
seemed  to  me  that  itwasanotherdestruction  of  Jerusalem.  What  most  struck 
me  was,  to  find  not  a  single  denizen  of  the  town  left  who  was  or  who  dared  to 
call  himself  French.  How  vain  and  transitory,  thought  I,  are  the  things  of 
this  world  I  Six  days  ago  what  riches  were  in  the  city,  and  now  remains  not 
one  stone  upon  another."' 

The  expulsion  of  the  women  had  been  accomplished  by  the  express  com- 
mand of  Philip,  who,  moreover,  had  made  no  effort  to  stay  the  work  of  carnage, 
pillage,  and  conflagration.  The  pious  King  had  not  forgotten,  however,  his 
duty  to  the  saints.  As  soon  as  the  Are  had  broken  out,  he  had  sent  to  the 
cathedral,  whence  be  had  caused  the  body  of  Saint  Quentin  to  be  removed, 
and  placed  in  the  royal  tent*  Here  an  altar  was  arranged,  upon  one  side  of 
which  was  placed  the  coffin  of  that  holy  personage,  and  upon  the  other  the 
head  of  the  "  glonous  Saint  Gregory  "  (whoever  that  glorious  individual  may 
have  been  in  life),  together  with  many  other  relics  brought  from  the  chiux:h.* 
Within  the  sacred  enclosure  many  masses  were  said  daily, '^  while  all  this  devil's 
work  was  going  on  without  The  saint  who  had  been  buried  for  centuries 
was  comfortably  housed  and  guarded  by  the  monarch,  while  dogs  were  gnaw- 
ing the  carcases  of  the  freshly-slain  men  of  Saint  Quentin,  and  troopers  were 
driving  into  perpetual  exile  its  desolate  and  mutilated  women. 

The  most  distinguished  captives  upon  this  occasionwcre,  of  course,  Coligny 
and  his  brother,  Andelot  was,  however,  fortunate  enough  to  make  his  escape 
that  night  under  the  edge  of  the  tent  in  which  he  was  confined.  The  Admiral 
was  taken  to  Antwerp.  Here  he  lay  for  many  weeks  sick  with  a  fever.  Upon 
his  recovery,  having  no  belter  pastime,  he  fell  to  leading  the  Scriptures.* 
The  result  was  bis  conversion  to  Calvinism,^  and  the  world  shudders  yet  at 
the  fate  in  which  that  conversion  involved  him. 

Saint  Quentin  being  thus  reduced,  Philip  was  not  more  disposed  to  push 
his  fortune.  The  time  was  now  wasted  in  the  siege  of  several  comparatively 
unimportant  places,  so  that  the  fruits  of  E^mont's  valour  were  not  yet  allowed 
to  ripen.  Early  in  September,  Le  Catelet  was  taken.  On  the  12th  of  the 
same  month  the  citadel  of  Ham  yielded,  after  receiving  two  thousand  shots 
from  Philip's  artilleiy,  while  Nojon,  Chanley,  and  some  other  places  of  lesser 
importance,  were  burned  to  the  ground.  After  all  this  smoke  and  fire  upon 
the  frontier,  productive  of  but  slender  consequences,  Philip  disbanded  his 
army  and  retired  to  Brussels.     He  reached  that  city  on  the  12th  October. 
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The  English  returoed  to  their  own  country.'  The  campaign  of  1557  was 
closed  without  a  material  result,  and  the  victory  of  Samt  Quentia  remuaed 
for  a  season  barren. 

In  the  meantime  the  French  were  not  idle  The  army  of  the  Constable 
had  been  destroyed,  but  the  Duke  de  Guise^who  had  come  post  haste  from 
Italy  after  hearing  the  news  of  Saint  Quentin,  was  very  willing  to  organise 
another.  He  was  burning  with  impatience,  both  to  retrieve  his  own  reputa- 
tion, which  had  suffered  sorae  little  damage  by  his  recent  Italian  campaign, 
and  to  profit  by  the  captivity  of  his  fallen  rival  the  Constable.  During  the 
time  occupied  by  the  languid  and  dilatory  proceedings  of  Philip  in  the  autumn, 
the  DuLie  had  accordingly  recruited  in  France  and  Germany  a  considerable 
aimy.  In  January  (1558)  he  was  ready  to  take  the  field.  It  had  been  deter- 
mined in  the  French  cabinet,  however,  not  to  attempt  to  win  back  the  places 
which  they  had  lost  in  Picardy,  but  to  carry  the  war  into  the  territory  of  the 
ally.  It  was  fated  that  England  should  bear  all  the  losses,  and  Philip  appro- 
priate all  the  gain  and  glory,  which  resulted  from  their  united  exertions.  It 
was  the  war  of  the  Queen's  husband,  with  which  the  Queen's  people  had  no 
concern,  but  in  which  the  last  trophies  of  the  Black  Prince  were  to  be  for- 
feited. On  the  ist  January  1558,  the  Due  de  Guise  appeared  before  Calais. 
Marsha]  Strozzi  had  previously  made  an  expedition  in  disguise  to  examine 
the  place.  The  result  of  his  examination  was  that  the  garrison  was  weak, 
and  that  it  relied  too  much  upon  the  citadeL  After  a  tremendous  cannonade, 
which  lasted  a  week,  and  was  heard  in  Antwerp,  the  city  was  taken  by  assault.* 
Calais  had  been  originally  won  after  a  siege  which  had  lasted  a  twelvemonth, 
had  been  held  two  hundred  and  ten  years,  and  was  now  lost  in  seven  days. 
Seven  days  more,  and  ten  thousand  dischat^es  firom  thirty-five  great  guns 
sufficed  for  the  reduction  of  Guines.*  Thus  the  last  vestige  of  English  do- 
minion, the  last  substantial  pretext  of  the  English  sovereign  to  wear  the  tide  and 
the  lilies  of  France,  was  lost  for  ever.  King  Henry  visited  Calais,  which  after 
two  centuries  of  estrangement  had  now  become  a  French  town  again,  ap- 
pointed Paul  de  Thermes  governor  of  the  place,  and  then  returned  to  Paris 
to  celebrate  soon  afterwards  the  marriage  of  the  Dauphin  with  the  niece  of 
the  Guises,  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots.* 

These  events,  together  with  the  brief  winter  campaign  of  the  Duke,  which 
bad  raised  for  an  instant  the  drooping  head  of  France,  were  destined  before 
long  to  give  a  new  face  to  aSairs,  while  it  secured  the  ascendancy  of  the 
Ca&olic  party  in  the  kingdom.  Disastrous  eclipse  had  come  over  the  house 
of  Montmorency  and  Coligny^  while  the  star  of  Guise,  brilliant  with  the  con- 
quest of  Calais,  now  culminated  to  the  zenith. 

It  was  at  this  period  that  the  memorable  interview  between  the  two  eccle- 
siasrics,  the  Bishop  of  Arras  and  the  Cardinal  de  Lorraine,  took  place  at 
Peronne.  From  this  central  point  commenced  the  weaving  of  that  wide- 
spread scheme  in  which  the  fate  of  millions  was  to  be  involved.  The  Duchess 
Christina  de  Lorraine,  cousin  of  Philip,had  accompanied  him  to  Saint  Quentin. 
Permission  had  been  obuined  by  the  Due  de  Guise  and  his  brother,  the 
Cardinal,  to  visit  her  at  Peronne.  The  Duchess  was  accompanied  by  the 
Bishop  of  Anas,  and  the  consequence  was  a  full  and  secret  negotiation 
between  the  two  priests.'  It  may  be  supposed  that  Philip's  short-lived  miUtaiy 
ardour  had  already  exhausted  itself.  He  had  mistaken  his  vocation,  and 
already  recognised  the  false  position  in  which  he  was  placed.  He  was  con- 
tendmg  against  the  monarch  in  whom  he  m^ht  find  the  surest  ally  against 
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the  arch-enemy  of  both  kingdoms  and  of  the  world.  The  French  monarch 
held  heresy  in  lioiror,  wliiie,  for  himself,  Philip  had  already  decided  upoa  his 
life's  mission. 

The  crafty  Bishop  was  more  than  a  match  for  the  vain  and  ambitious 
Cardinal.  That  prelate  was  assured  tJiat  Philip  considered  the  captivity  of 
Coligny  and  Montmorency  a  special  dispensation  of  Providence,  while  the 
tutelar  genius  of  France,  notwithstanding  the  reverses  sustained  by  that 
kingdom,  was  still  preserved.  The  Cardinal  and  his  brother,  it  was  suggested, 
now  held  in  their  hands  the  destiny  of  the  kingdom  and  of  Europe.  The 
interests  of  both  nations,  of  religion,  and  of  humanity,  made  it  imperative 
upon  them  to  put  on  end  to  this  unnatural  war,  in  order  that  the  two  monarchs 
might  unite  hand  and  heart  for  the  extirpation  of  heresy.  Philip  placed  full 
reliance  upon  the  wisdom  and  discretion  of  the  Cardinal.  It  was  necessary 
that  these  negotiations  should  for  the  present  remain  a  profound  secret ;  but 
in  the  meantime  a  peace  ought  to  be  concluded  with  as  little  delay  as  possible 
— a  result  which,  it  was  affirmed,  was  as  heartily  desired  by  Philip  as  it  could 
be  by  Henry.  TTie  Bishop  was  soon  aware  of  the  impression  which  his  artful 
suggestions  had  produced.  The  Cardinal,  inspired  by  the  flattery  thus  freely 
administered,  as  well  as  by  the  promptings  of  his  own  ambition,  lent  a  willing 
ear  to  the  Bishop's  plans.'  Thus  was  laid  the  foundation  of  a  vast  scheme, 
which  time  was  to  complete.  A  crusade  with  the  whole  strength  of  the  French 
and  Spanish  crowns  was  resolved  upon  against  their  own  subjects.  The 
Bishop's  task  was  accomplished.  The  Cardinal  returned  to  France,  deter- 
mined to  efiect  a  peace  with  Spain.  He  was  convinced  that  the  glory  of  his 
houK  was  to  be  enhanced,  and  its  power  impregnably  established,  by  a  cordial 
co-operation  with  Philip  in  his  dark  schemes  against  religion  and  humanity. 
The  negotiations  were  kept,  however,  profoundly  secret.  ,  A  new  campaign 
and  fresh  humiliations  were  to  precede  the  acceptance  by  France  of  the  peace 
which  was  thus  proffered. 

Hostile  operations  were  renewed  soon  after  the  interview  at  Peronne,  The 
Duke  of  Guise,  who  had  procured  live  thousand  cavalry  and  fourteen  thousand 
infantry  in  Germany,*  now,  at  the  desire  of  the  King,  undertook  an  enterprise 
against  Thionville,*  a  city  of  importance  and  great  strength  in  Luxemburg, 
upon  the  river  Moselle.  The  assault  was  made  upon  the  aad  June,  and  the 
gftrrison  capitulated  immediately  afterwards.*  It  was  a  siege  conducted  in  a 
regular  and  business-like  way,  but  the  details  possess  no  interest  It  was,  how- 
ever, signalised  by  the  death  of  one  of  the  eminent  adventurers  of  the  age. 
Marshal  StrozzL  This  brave  but  always  unlucky  soldier  was  slain  by  a 
musket-ball  while  assisting  the  Duke  of  Guise— whose  arm  was  at  that  instant 
resting  upon  his  shoulder — to  point  a  gun  at  the  fortress.' 

After  the  fall  of  Thionville,  the  Due  de  Guise  loitered  seventeen  days, 
making  no  exertions  to  follow  up  the  success  which  had  attended  him  at  the 
opening  of  the  campaign.  The  good  fortune  of  the  French  was  neutralised 
by  the  same  languor  which  had  marked  the  movements  of  Philip  after  the 
victory  of  Saint  Qucntin.  The  time  which  might  have  been  usefully  em- 
ployed was  wasted  by  the  Duke  in  trivial  business  or  in  absolute  torpor, 
■Riis  may  have  been  the  result  of  a  treacherous  understanding  with  Spain, 
and  the  first  fruits  of  the  interview  at  Peronne.  Whatever  the  cause,  how- 
ever, the  immediate  consequences  were  disaster  to  the  French  nation,  and 
humiliation  to  the  crown. 

It  bad  been  the  plan  of  the  Ftench  cabinet  that  Marshal  de  Thermes,  who. 
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upon  the  capture  of  Calais,  had  been  appointed  governor  of  the  city,  should 
take  advantage  of  his  position  as  soon  as  possible.  Having  assembled  an 
anny  of  some  eight  thousand  foot  and  fifteen  hundred  horse,'  pajtly  Gascons 
and  partly  Gennans,  he  was  accordingly  directed  to  ravage  the  neighbouring 
country,  particularly  the  county  of  Saint  PoL  In  the  meantime,  the  Due  de 
Guise,  having  reduced  the  cities  on  the  southern  Erontier,  was  to  move  in  a 
northerly  direction,  make  a  junction  with  the  Marshal,  and  thus  extend  » 
barrier  along  the  whole  frontier  of  the  Netherlands. 

De  Thennes  set  forth  from  Calais  in  the  beginning  of  Jnoe  with  his  newly 
organised  army.  Passing  by  Gravelines  and  Bourbourg,  he  arrived  before 
Dunkerk  on  the  sd  of  July.  The  city,  which  wa^  without  a  garrison,  opened 
negotiations,  during  the  pendency  of  which  it  was  taken  by  assault  and  piUaged. 
The  town  of  Saint  Winochsberg  shared  the  same  fate.  De  Thermes,  who 
was  a  martyr  to  the  gout,  was  obliged  at  this  point  temporarily  to  resign  the 
command  to  D'Estonteviile,  a  ferocious  soldier,  who  led  the  predatory  army 
as  ^  as  Niewport,  burning,  killing,  ravishing,  plundering,  as  they  went. 
Kfeantime  Philip,  who  was  at  Brussels,  had  directed  the  Duke  of  Savoy  to 
oppose  the  Due  de  Guise  with  an  army  which  had  been  hastily  collected 
and  organised  at  Maubeuge,  in  the  provmce  of  Namur.  He  now  desired,  if 
possible,  to  attack  and  cut  off  the  forces  of  De  Thermes  before  he  should 
extend  the  hand  to  Guise,  or  make  good  his  retreat  to  Calais. 

Flushed  with  victory  over  defenceless  peasants,  laden  with  the  spoils  of 
sacked  and  burning  towns,  the  army  of  De  Thermes  was  already  on  its  home- 
ward march.  It  was  the  moment  for  a  sudden  and  daring  blow,  Whose  arm 
should  deal  it  ?  What  general  in  Philip's  army  possessed  the  requisite  prompt 
ness  and  felicitous  audacity  ?  who  but  the  most  brilliant  of  cavalry  officers, 
the  bold  and  rapid  hero  of  St.  Quentin  !*  Egmont,  in  obedience  to  the  King's 
command,  threw  himself  at  once  into  the  field.  He  hastily  collected  all  the 
available  forces  in  the  neighbourhood.  These,  with  drafts  from  the  Duke  oi 
Savoy's  army,  and  with  detachments  under  Marshal  Bignicourt  from  the  gar- 
risons of  Saint  Omer,  Bethune,  Aire,  and  Bourbourg,  soon  amounted  to  ten 
thousand  foot  and  two  thousand  horse.'  His  numbers  were  still  further 
swollen  by  large  bands  of  peasantry,  both  men  and  women,  maddened  by 
their  recent  injuries,  and  thirsting  for'  vengeance.  With  these  troops  th« 
energetic  chieftain  took  up  his  position  directly  in  the  path  of  the  French 
army.  Determined  to  destroy  De  Thermes  with  all  his  force,  or  to  sacrifice 
himself  he  posted  his  army  at  Gravelines,  a  small  town  lying  near  the  sea- 
shore, and  about  midway  between  Calais  and  Dunkerk.  The  French  general 
was  putting  the  finishing  touch  to  his  expedition  by  completing  the  conflagra- 
tion at  Dunkerk,  and  was  moving  homeward,  when  he  became  aware  of  the 
lion  in  his  path.  Although  suffering  from  severe  sickness,  he  mounted  his 
horse  and  personally  conducted  his  army  to  Gravelines,  Here  he  found  bis 
progress  completely  arrested.  On  that  night,  which  was  the  lath  July,  he 
held  a  council  of  officers.  It  was  determined  to  refuse  the  combat  offered, 
and,  if  possible,  to  escape  at  low  tide  along  the  sands  towards  Calais.  The 
next  morning  be  crossed  the  river  Aa  below  Gravelines.  Egmoni,  who  was 
not  the  man,  on  that  occasion  at  least,  to  build  a  golden  bridge  for  a  flying 
enemy,  crossed  the  same  stream  just  above  the  town,  and  drew  up  his  whole 
force  in  battle  array.  De  Thermes  could  no  longer  avoid  the  conflict  thus 
resolutely  forced  upon  htm.  Courage  was  now  his  only  counsellor.  Being 
not  materially  outnumbered  by  his  adversaries,  he  had  at  least  an  even  chance 
of  cutting  his  way  through  all  obstacles,  and  of  saving  his  army  and  his  trea- 
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sure.  The  sea  was  on  his  right  hand,  the  Aa  behind  him,  the  enemy  in  front 
He  piled  his  baggage  and  waggons  so  as  to  form  a  barricade  upon  hia  left, 
and  placed  his  artillery,  consisting  of  four  culverines  and  three  falconets,  in 
front  Behind  these  he  drew  up  his  cavalry,  supported  at  each  side  by  the 
Gascons,  and  placed  his  French  and  Genran  infantry  in  the  rear. 

Egmont,  on  the  other  hand,  divided  his  cavalry  into  five  squadrons.  Thiw 
of  light  horse  were  placed  in  advance  for  the  first  assault — the  centre  com- 
manded by  himself,  the  two  wings  by  Count  Pontenals  and  Henrico  Henri- 
quez.  The  black  hussars  of  Lazarus  Schwendi  and  the  Flemish  gendarmes 
came  next.  Behind  these  was  the  infantry,  divided  into  three  nations, 
Spanish,  German,  and  Flemish,  and  respectively  commanded  by  Carvajal, 
MoDchausen,  and  Bignicourt  Egmont,  having  characteristically  selected  the 
post  of  danger  in  the  very  front  of  battle  for  himself,  could  no  longer  restrain 
his  impatience,  "  The  foe  is  our^  already,"  he  shouted  ;  "  follow  me,  all  who 
love  their  fatherland."  With  that  he  set  spurs  to  his  horse,  and  having  his 
own  regiment  well  in  hand,  dashed  upon  the  enemy.  The  Gascons  received 
the  charge  with  coolness,  and,  under  cover  of  a  murderous  hre  from  the 
artillery  in  front,  which  mowed  down  the  foremost  tanks  of  their  assailants, 
sustained  the  whole  weight  of  the  first  onset  without  flinching.  E^monfs 
horse  was  shot  under  him  at  the  commencement  of  the  action.  Mounting 
another,  he  again  cheered  his  cavalry  to  the  attack.  The  Gascons  still  main- 
tained an  unwavering  front,  and  fought  with  characteristic  ferocity.  The 
courage  of  despair  inflamed  the  French,  the  hope  of  a  brilliant  and  conclnsive 
victory  excited  the  Spaniards  and  Flemings.  It  was  a  wild,  hand-to-hand  con- 
flict— general  and  soldier,  cavalier  and  pikeman,  lancer  and  musketeer,  mingled 
together  in  one  dark,  confused,  and  struggling  mass,  foot  to  foot,  breast  to 
breast,  horse  to  horse — a  fierce,  tumultuous  battle  on  the  sands.  For  a  long 
time  it  was  doubtful  on  whicii  side  victory  was  to  incline,  but  at  last  ten 
English  vessels  unexpectedly  appeared  in  the  offing,  and  ranging  tip  soon 
afterwards  as  close  to  the  shore  as  was  possible,  opened  their  fire  upon  the 
still  unbroken  lines  of  the  French.  The  ships  were  too  distant,  the  danger  of 
injuring  friend  as  well  as  foe  too  imminent,  to  allow  of  their  exerting  any  im- 
portant influence  upon  the  result  The  spirit  of  the  enemy  was  broken,  how- 
ever, by  this  attack  upon  their  seaward  side,  which  they  had  thought  impreg- 
nable. At  the  same  time  a  detachment  of  German  cavalry  which  had  been 
directed  by  Egmont  to  make  its  way  under  the  downs  to  the  southward,  now 
succeeded  in  turning  their  left  flank.  Egmont,  profiting  by  their  confusion, 
charged  them  again  with  redoubled  vigour.  The  fate  of  the  day  was  decided. 
The  French  cavalry  wavered,  broke  their  ranks,  and  in  their  flight  earned  dis- 
may throughout  the  whole  army.  The  rout  was  total ;  horse  and  foot,  French, 
Gascon,  and  German,  fled  from  the  field  together.  Fifteen  hundred  fell  in 
the  action,  as  many  more  were  driven  into  the  sea,  while  great  numbers  were 
torn  to  pieces  by  the  exasperated  peasants,  who  now  eagerly  washed  out  their 
recent  injuries  in  the  blood  of  the  dispersed,  wandering,  and  wounded  soldiers.* 
The  army  of  De  Thermes  was  totally  destroyed,  and  with  it  the  last  hope  of 
France  for  an  honourable  and  equal  negotiation.  She  was  now  at  Philip's 
feet,  so  that  this  brilliant  cavalry  action  was,  in  regard  to  the  extent  both  of 
its  immediate  and  its  permanent  results,  one  of  the  most  decisive  and  striking 
that  have  ever  been  fought  The  French  army  engaged  was  annihilated. 
Marshal  de  Thermes,  with  a  wound  in  the  head,  Senarpont,  Annibault, 
Villefon,  Morvilliers,  Chanlis,  and  many  others  of  high  rank,  were  prisoners. 
The  French  monarch  had  not  much  heart  to  set  about  the  organisation  of 
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another  aimy,'  a  task  which  he  was  now  compelled  to  undertake.  He  was 
soon  obliged  to  make  the  best  teinis  which  he  could,  and  to  consent  to  a  most 
unfavourable  treaty. 

The  Marshal  de  Thermes  was  severely  censured  for  having  remained  so  long 
at  Duokerk  and  in  its  neighbourhood.  He  was  condemned  still  more  loudly 
for  not  having  at  least  effected  his  escape  beyond  Gravelines  during  the  night 
which  preceded  the  contest.  With  regard  to  the  last  charge,  however,  it  may 
well  be  doubted  whether  any  nocturnal  attempt  would  have  been  likely  to 
escape  the  vigilance  of  EgmonL  Touching  his  delay  at  Dunkerk,  it  was 
asserted  that  he  had  been  instructed  to  await  in  that  place  the  junction  with 
the  Due  de  Guise  which  had  been  previously  arranged.'  But  for  the  criminal 
and  then  inexplicable  languor  which  characterised  that  commander's  move- 
ments after  tlie  capture  of  Thionville,  the  honour  of  France  might  still  have 
been  saved. 

Whatever  might  have  been  the  faults  of  De  Thermes  or  of  Guise,  there  could 
be  little  doubt  as  to  the  merit  of  EgmonL  Thus  within  eleven  months  of  the 
battle  of  Saint  Quentin  had  the  Dutch  hero  gained  another  victory  so  decisive 
as  to  settle  the  fate  of  the  war,  and  to  elevate  his  sovereign  to  a  position  from 
which  he  might  dictate  the  terms  of  a  triumphant  peace.'  The  opening  scenes 
of  Philip's  reign  were  rendered  as  brilliant  as  the  proudest  days  of  the  Emperor's 
career,  whfle  the  provinces  were  enraptured  with  the  prospect  of  early  peace. 
To  whom,  then,  was  the  sacred  debt  of  national  and  royal  gratimde  due  but 
to  Lamoral  of  Egmont?  His  countrymen  gladly  recognised  the  claim.  He 
became  the  idol  of  the  army,  the  familiar  hero  of  ballad  and  story,  the  mirror 
of  chivalry,  and  the  god  of  popular  worship.  Throughout  the  Netherlands 
he  was  hailed  as  the  right  hand  of  the  Fatherland,  the  saviour  of  Flanders 
from  devastation  and  outrage,  the  protector  of  the  nation,  the  pillar  of  the 

The  victor  gained  many  friends  by  his  victory,  and  one  enemy.  The  bitter- 
ness of  that  foe  was  likely,  in  the  future,  to  outweigh  all  the  plaudits  of  his 
friends.  The  Duke  of  Alva  had  strongly  advised  against  giving  battle  to  De 
Thermes.  He  depreciated  the  triumph  after  it  had  been  gained  by  reflections 
upon  the  consequences  which  would  have  flowed  bad  a  defeat  been  suffered 
instead.'  He  even  held  this  language  to  Egmont  himself  after  his  return  to 
Bmssels.  The  conqueror,  flushed  with  bis  glory,  was  not  inclined  to  digest  . 
the  criticism,  nor  what  he  considered  the  venomous  detraction  of  the  Duke. 
More  vain  and  arrogant  than  ever,  he  treated  his  powerful  Spanish  rival  with 
insolence,  and  answered  his  observations  with  angry  sarcasms,  even  in  the 
presence  of  the  King.*  Alva  was  not  likely  to  forget  the  altercation,  nor  to 
forgive  the  tritmipb. 

There  passed,  naturally,  much  bitter  censure  and  retort  on  both  sides  at 
court  between  the  friends  and  adherents  of  Egmont  and  those  who  sustained 
the  party  of  his  adversary.  The  battle  of  Gravelincs  was  fought  over  daily, 
amid  increasing  violence  and  recrimination,  between  Spaniard  and  Fleming, 
and  the  old  international  hatred  flamed  more  fiercely  than  ever.  A! va  con- 
tinued to  censure  the  foolhardiness  which  had  risked  so  valuable  an  army  on 
a  single  blow.  Egmont's  friends  replied  that  it  was  easy  for  foreigners,  who 
had  nothing  at  risk  in  the  country,  to  look  on  while  the  fields  of  the  Nether- 
lands were  laid  waste,  and  the  homes  and  hearths  of  an  industrious  population 
made  desolate,  by  a  brutal  and  rapacious  soldiery.     They  who  dwelt  in  the 
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provinces  would  be  ever  grateful  to  their  jircservcr  for  the  result.'  They  had 
no  eyes  for  the  picture  which  the  Spanish  parQ  painted  of  an  imaginary 
triumph  of  De  Thermes  and  its  effects.  However  the  envious  might  cavil,  now 
that  the  blow  had  been  struck,  the  popular  heart  remained  warm  as  eva,  and 
refused  to  throw  down  the  idol  which  had  so  recently  beeu  Kt  upv 
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Secret  n^oliations  for  peace— Two  ft 

camp— Deafh  of  Mary  Tudor— Tr  _     _ 

Cttlherine  de  Medici— Revelations  by  Henry  II.  to  the  PriHce  of  Oraoee— Funeral  of  Charles 
V.  in  Brussels— Universal  joy  in  the  Netherlands  at  the  restoration  of  peace —Omnintion 
of  the  goveniRieBI  by  Philip,  and  preparations  for  bis  departure— Appointment  ofMainret 
of  Pannaas  Regent  of  the  Netherlands— Three  Councils- The  ConsuUa— Tlie  Stariholders  of 
the  different  provinces— DissatisfaelioQ  caused  by  the  foreign  troops — Assembly  of  the  Estates 
al  Ghent  to  receive  Iho  parting  instmctiotw  and  faiewoU  of  the  King— Speech  of  the  Bishop 
of  Arras — Request  for  three  millions— Fierce  denunciation  of  hetesy  on  the  part  of  Philip— 
Slienuotis  enforcement  of  the  edicts  commanded— Reply  by  the  Stales  of  Arthois— Uneipected 
conditions — Rage  of  the  King — Similar  conduct  on  the  part  of  the  other  provinces — Remon- 
strance in  the  name  of  the  States-gcnend  against  the  foreign  soldiery— Formal  reptyoDthe 
part  of  the  crown— Departure  of  the  King  from  the  Netherlands— Autos-da-fS  in  Spain, 

The  battle  of  Gravelines  had  decided  the  question.  The  intrigues  of  the  two 
cardinals  at  Peronne  having  been  sustained  by  Egmont's  victory,  all  parties 
were  ready  for  a  peace.  King  Henry  was  wcaiy  of  the  losing  game  which  he 
had  so  long  been  playing,  Philip  was  anxious  to  reheve  himself  from  his  false 
position,  and  to  concentrate  his  whole  mind  and  the  strength  of  his  kingdom 
upon  his  great  enemy,  the  Netherland  heresy,  while  the  Duke  of  Savoy  felt 
that  the  time  had  at  last  arrived  when  an  adroit  diplomacy  might  stand  him 
in  stead,  and  place  him  in  the  enjoyment  of  those  rights  which  the  sword  had 
taken  from  him,  and  which  his  own  sword  had  done  so  much  towards  winning 
back.  The  sovM^igns  were  inchned  to  peace,  and  as  there  had  never  been  a 
national  principle  or  interest  involved  in  the  dispute,  it  was  very  certain  that 
peace  would  be  popular  everywhere,  upon  whatever  terms  it  might  be  concluded. 

Montmorency  and  the  Prince  of  Orange  were  respectively  emp>owercd  to 
open  secret  negotiations.*  The  Constable  entered  upon  the  task  with  alacrity, 
because  he  felt  that  every  day  of  his  captivity  was  alike  prejudicial  to  his  own 
welfare  and  the  interests  of  his  country."  The  Guises,  who  had  quarrelled 
with  the  Duchess  de  Valentinois  (Diane  de  Poitiers),  were  not  yet  powerful 
enough  to  resist  the  influence  of  the  mistress ;  while,  rather  to  baffie  tliem  than 
from  any  loftier  reasons,  that  interest  was  exerted  in  behalf  of  immediate  peace. 
The  Cardinal  de  Lorraine  had  by  no  means  foi^otten  tiie  eloquent  argimients 
used  by  the  Bishop  of  Anas ;  but  his  brother,  the  Due  de  Guise,  may  be  sup- 
posed to  have  desired  some  little  opportunity  of  redeeming  the  credit  of  the 
kingdom,  and  to  have  delayed  the  negotiations  until  his  valour  could  secure  a 
less  inglorious  termination  to  the  war. 

A  fresh  army  had,  in  fact,  been  collected  under  his  command,  and  was 
already  organised  at  FierrepoinL  Ac  the  same  time,  Philip  had  assembled  a 
large  force,  consisting  of  thirty  thousand  foot  and  fifteen  thousand  cavalry,  with 
which  he  had  himself  taken  the  6eld,  encamping  towards  the  middle  of  August 
upon  the  banks  of  the  river  Anthies,  near  the  border  of  Picardy.*  King 
Henry,  on  the  other  hand,  had  already  arrived  in  the  camp  at  Pierrepoint, 
and  had  reviewed  as  imposing  an  army  as  had  ever  been  at  the  disposal  of 
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a  French  nmnarcb.  When  drawn  up  in  battle  array,  it  covered  a  league  and 
a  half  of  ground,  while  three  hours  were  required  to  make  its  circuit  on  horse- 
back.^ All  this  martial  display  was  only  for  effect  The  tu'o  kings,  at  the 
head  of  their  great  armies,  stood  looking  at  each  other  while  the  negotiations 
for  peace  were  proceediDg.  An  unimportant  skirmish  or  two  at  the  outposts, 
unattended  with  loss  of  life,  were  the  only  military  results  of  these  great  pre- 
parations. Karly  in  the  autumn  all  the  troops  were  disbanded,  while  the  com- 
missioners of  both  crowns  met  in  open  congress  at  the  Abbey  of  Cercamp,  near 
Cambrey,  by  the  middle  of  October.  The  envoys  on  the  part  of  Philip  were 
the  Prince  of  Orange,  the  Duke  of  Alva,  the  Bishop  of  Arras,  Ruy  Gomez  de 
Silva,  the  President  Viglius ;  on  that  of  the  French  monarch,  the  Constable,  the 
Marshal  de  Saint  Andr^,  the  Cardinal  de  Lorraine,  the  Bishop  of  Orleans,  and 
Claude  I'Aubespine.^  There  were  also  envoys  sent  by  the  Queen  of  England, 
but  as  the  dispute  concerning  Calais  was  found  to  hamper  the  negotiations  at 
Cercamp,  the  English  question  was  left  to  be  settled  by  another  congress,  and 
was  kept  entirely  separate  from  the  arrangements  concluded  between  France 
and  Spain.' 

The  death  of  Qu«n  Mary,  on  the  ijth  November,*  caused  a  temporary 
suspension  of  the  proceedings.  After  the  widower,  however,  had  made  a 
fruitless  effort  to  obtain  the  hand  of  her  successor,  and  had  been  unequivocally 
repulsed,'  the  commissioners  again  met  in  February  1559,  at  Cateau  Cam- 
bresis.  The  English  difficulty  was  now  arranged  by  separate  commissioners, 
and  on  the  3d  <rf'  April  a  treaty  between  France  and  Spain  was  concluded.* 

By  this  important  convention,  both  kings  bound  themselves  to  maintain  the 
Cathohc  worship  inviolate  by  all  means  in  their  power,  and  agreed  that  an 
oecumenical  council  should  at  once  assemble  to  compose  the  religious  differ- 
ences and  to  extinguish  the  increasing  heresy  in  both  kingdoms.  Further- 
more, it  was  arranged  that  the  conquests  made  by  each  country  during  the 
preceding  eight  years  should  be  restored.  Thus  all  the  gains  of  Francis  and 
Henry  were  annulled  by  a  single  word,  and  the  Duke  of  Savoy  converted,  by  a 
dash  of  the  pen,  from  a  landless  soldier  of  fortune  into  a  sovereign  again.  He 
was  to  receive  back  all  his  estates,  and  was,  moreover,  to  marry  Henry's 
sister  Margaret,  with  a  dowry  of  three  hundred  thousand  crowns.  Philip,  on 
the  other  h^id,  now  a  second  time  a  widower,  was  to  espouse  Henry's  daughter 
Isabella,  already  betrothed  to  the  Infant  Don  Carlos,  and  to  receive  with  her 
a  dowry  of  four  hundred  thousand  crowns.  The  restitutions  were  to  be  com- 
mcnoed  by  Henry,  and  to  be  completed  within  three  months.  Philip  was  to 
restore  his  conquests  in  the  course  of  a  month  afterwards. 

Most  of  the  powere  of  Europe  were  included  by  both  parties  in  this  treaty : 
the  Pope,  the  Emperor,  aU  the  Electors,  the  republics  of  Venice,  Genoa,  and 
Switzerland,  the  kingdoms  of  England,  Scotland,  Poland,  Denmark,  Sweden  ; 
the  duchies  of  Ferrara,  Savoy,  and  Parma,  besides  other  inferior  principalities. 
Nearly  all  Christendom,  in  short,  was  embraced  in  this  most  amicable  com- 
pact, as  if  Philip  were  determined  that,  henceforth  and  for  ever,  Calvinists  and 
Mohammedans,  Turks  and  Flemings,  should  be  his  only  enemies. 

The  King  of  France  was  to  select  four  hostages  from  among  Philip's  sub- 
jects, to  accompany  him  to  Paris  as  pledges  for  the  execution  of  all  the  terms 
of  the  treaty.  The  royal  choice  fell  upon  the  Prince  of  Orange,  the  Duke  of 
Alva,  the  Duke  of  Aerschot,  and  the  Count  of  Egmont 

Such  was  the  treaty  of  Cateau  Cambresis.^  Thus  was  a  termination  put  to 
a  war  between  France  and  Spain  which  had  been  so  wantonly  undertaketL 
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Marshal  Monluc  wrote  that  a  treaty  so  disgraceful  and  disastrous  had  never 
before  been  ratified  by  a  French  monarch.'  The  accumulated  plunder  of  years, 
which  was  now  disgorged  by  France,  was  equal  in  value  to  one-third  of  that 
kingdom.  One  hundred  and  ninety-eight  fortified  towns  were  surreudered, 
making,  with  other  places  of  greater  or  less  importance,  a  total  estimated  by 
some  writers  as  iiigh  as  four  hundred.*  The  principal  gainer  was  the  Duke  of 
Savoy,  who,  after  so  many  years  of  knight-errantry,  had  regained  his  duchy,  and 
found  himself  the  brother-in-law  of  his  ancient  enemy. 

The  well-known  tragedy  by  which  the  solemnities  of  this  pacification  were 
abruptly  concluded  in  Paris  bore  with  it  an  impressive  moral.  The  monarch 
who,  in  violation  of  his  plighted  word  and  against  the  interests  of  his  nation 
and  the  world,  had  entered  precipitately  into  a  causeless  war,  now  lost  his  life 
in  fictitious  combat  al  the  celebration  of  peace.  On  the  10th  of  July,  Henry 
the  Second  died  of  the  wound  inflicted  by  Montgomery  in  the  tournament 
held  eleven  days  before,*  Of  this  weak  and  worthless  prince,  all  that  even 
his  flatterers  could  favourably  urge  was  his  great  fondness  for  war,  as  if  a  san- 
guinary propensity,  even  when  unaccompanied  by  a  spark  of  military  ^ent, 
were  of  itself  a  virtue.  Yet  with  his  death  the  kingdom  fell  even  into  more 
pernicious  hands,  and  the  fate  of  Christendom  grew  darker  than  ever.  The 
dynasty  of  Diane  de  Poitiers  was  succeeded  by  that  of  Catherine  de  Medici ; 
the  courtesan  gave  place  to  the  dowager  ;  and  France — during  the  long  and 
miserable  period  in  which  she  lay  bleeding  in  the  grasp  of  the  Italian  she-wolf 
and  her  litter  of  cowardly  and  sanguinary  princes^raight  even  lament  the 
days  of  Henr^-  and  his  Diana.  Charles  the  Ninth,  Henry  the  Tliird,  Francis 
of  Alen^on,  last  of  the  Valois  race — how  large  a  ponion  of  the  fearful  debt 
which  has  not  yet  been  discharged  by  half  a  century  of  revolution  and  massacre 
was  of  their  accumulation  J 

The  Duchess  of  Valentinois  had  quarrelled  latterly  with  the  house  of  Guise, 
and  was  disposed  to  favour  Montmorency.  The  King,  who  was  but  a  tool  in 
her  hands,  might  possibly  have  been  induced,  had  he  lived,  to  regard  Col^y 
and  his  friends  with  less  aversion.  This  is,  however,  extremely  problematical, 
for  it  was  Henry  the  Second  who  had  concluded  that  memorable  arrangement 
with  his  royal  brother  of  Spain  to  arrange  for  the  Huguenot  chiefs  throughout 
both  realms  a  "  Sicilian  Vespers  "  upon  the  first  favourable  occasion.  His 
death  and  the  subsequent  policy  of  the  Queen- Regent  deferred  the  execution 
of  the  great  scheme  till  fourteen  years  later.  Henry  had  lived  long  enough, 
however,  after  the  conclusion  of  the  secret  agreement  to  reveal  it  to  one  whose 
life  was  to  be  employed  in  thwarting  this  foul  conspiracy  of  raonarchs  against 
their  subjects.  William  of  Orange,  then  a  hostage  for  the  execution  of  the 
treaty  of  Cateau  Cambresis,  was  the  man  with  whom  the  King  had  the  un- 
fortunate conception  to  confer  on  the  subject  of  the  plot.*  The  Prince,  who 
had  already  gained  the  esteem  of  Charles  the  Fifth  by  his  habitual  discretion, 
knew  how  to  profit  by  the  intelligence  and  to  bide  his  time ;  but  his  hostility  to 
the  poiicy  of  the  French  and  Spanish  courts  was  perhaps  dated  from  that  hour.* 

Pending  the  peace  negotiations,  Philip  had  been  called  upon  to  mourn  for 
his  wife  and  father.  He  did  not  aflfect  grief  for  the  death  of  Mary  Tudor, 
but  he  honoured  the  Emperor's  departure  with  stately  obsequies  at  Brussels. 
The  ceremonies  lasted  two  days  (the  29th  and  30th  December  1558).    ^ 

If  the  mourning  for  the  dead  Emperor  was  hut  a  mummery  and  a  mas- 
querade, there  was,  however,  heartiness  and  sincerity  in  the  rejoicing  which 
now  burst  forth  like  a  sudden  illumination  throughout  the  Netherlands  upon 
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ihe  advent  of  peace.    All  was  joy  in  the  provinces,  but  arS 

metropolis  of  the  land,  the  enthusiasm  was  unbounded.  Nine  days  were 
devoted  to  festivities.  Bells  rang  their  merriest  peals,  artilleiy  thundered, 
beacons  blazed,  the  splendid  cathedral  spire  flamed  nightly  with  three  hundred 
burning  cressets,  the  dty  was  strewn  with  flowers  and  decotated  with  triumphal 
arcbei ;  the  Guilds  of  Rhetoric  amazed  the  world  with  their  gorgeous  pro- 
cessions, glittering  dresses,  and  bombastic  versilication ;  the  burghers  all,  from 
highest  to  humblest,  were  feasted  and  made  merry ;  wine  flowed  in  the  streets, 
and  oxen  were  roasted  whole ;  prizes  on  poles  were  climbed  for,  pigs  were 
hunted  blindfold,  men  and  women  raced  in  sacks  ;  and,  in  short,  for  nine  days 
loDg  there  was  one  universal  and  spontaneous  demonstration  of  hilarity  in 
Antwerp  and  throughout  the  provinces.^ 

But  with  this  merry  humour  of  his  subjects  the  sovereign  had  but  little 
srmpathy.  There  vras  nothing  in  his  character  or  purposes  which  owed  affinity 
with  any  mood  of  this  jocund  and  energetic  people.  Philip  had  not  made 
peace  with  alt  the  world  that  the  Netherlanders  might  climb  up  poles  or  ring 
bells,  or  strew  flowers  in  his  path  for  a  little  holiday  time,  and  then  return  to 
ibeir  industrious  avocations  again.  He  had  tnade  peace  with  all  the  world  that 
he  might  be  free  to  combat  heresy ;  and  this  arch-enemy  bad  taken  up  its 
stronghold  in  the  provinces.  The  treaty  of  Cateau  Cambresis  left  him  at 
liberty  to  devote  himself  to  that  great  enterprise.  He  had  never  loved  the 
N'eiherlands  ;  a  residence  in  these  constitutional  provinces  was  extremely  irk- 
some to  him,  and  he  was  therefore  anxious  to  return  to  Spain,  From  the  depths 
of  his  cabinet  he  felt  that  he  should  be  able  to  direct  the  enterprise  he  was 
resolved  upon,  and  that  his  presence  in  the  Netherlands  would  be  superfluous 
and  disagreeable. 

The  early  part  of  the  year  1559  was  spent  by  Philip  in  organising  the 
government  of  the  provinces,  and  in  making  the  necessary  preparations  for  his 
depirtnre.  The  Lhike  of  Savoy,  being  restored  to  his  duchy,  had,  of  course, 
DO  more  leisure  to  act  as  Regent  of  the  Netherlands ;  and  it  was  necessary, 
therefore,  to  fix  upon  his  successor  in  this  important  post  at  once.  There 
were  several  candidates.  The  Duchess  Christina  of  Lorraine  had  received 
many  half  promises  of  the  appointment,  which  she  was  most  anxious  to 
Kcnre;  the  Emperor  was  even  said  to  desire  the  nomination  of  the  Archduke 
Muirailian,  a  step  which  would  have  certainly  argued  more  magnanimity  upon 
Philip's  part  than  the  world  could  give  him  credit  for ;  and  besides  these  regai 
petsonages,  the  high  nobles  of  the  land,  especially  Orange  and  E^:mont,  had 
liopes  of  obtaining  the  dignity.  The  Prince  of  Orange,  however,  was  too 
sagacious  to  deceive  himself  long,  and  became  satisfied  very  soon  that  no 
Netherlander  was  likely  to  be  selected  for  Regent.  He  therefore  threw  liis 
influence  in  &vour  of  the  Duchess  Chrisrina,  whose  daughter,  at  the  suggestion 
<'the  Bishop  of  Arras,  he  was  desirous  of  obtaining  in  marriage.  The  King 
^Toured  for  a  time,  or  pretended  to  favour,  both  the  appointment  of  Madame 
de  Lonaine  and  the  marriage  project  of  the  Prince.^  Afterwards,  however, 
and  in  a  manner  which  was  accounted  both  sudden  and  mysterious,  it  appeared 
that  the  Duchess  and  Orange  had  both  been  deceived,  and  that  the  King  and 
bishop  had  decided  in  favour  of  another  candidate,  whose  claims  had  not  been 
considered  before  very  prominent*  This  was  the  Duchess  Margaret  of  Parma, 
natural  daughter  of  Charles  the  Fifth,*  A  brief  sketch  of  this  important  per- 
sonage, so  far  as  r^ards  her  previous  career,  is  reserved  for  the  following  chapter. 
For  the  present  it  is  sufficient  to  state  the  fact  of  the  nomination.    In  order  to 
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afford  a  full  view  of  Philip's  pcdttical  airangeraents  before  his  final  departure 
from  tbe  Netherlands,  we  defer  until  the  same  chapter  an  account  of  the  persons 
who  composed  the  boards  of  council  oi^anised  to  assist  the  new  Regent  in  the 
govemment  These  bodies  themselves  were  three  in  number :  a  state  and 
privy  council  and  one  of  finance.^  They  weie  not  new  institutions,  having  been 
originally  established  by  the  Emperor,  and  were  now  airaoged  by  his  suc- 
cessor upon  the  same  notsinal  bmis  upon  which  they  had  before  existed.  The 
finance  council,  which  had  superintendence  of  alt  matters  relating  to  the  royal 
domains  and  to  the  annual  budgets  of  the  government,  was  presided  over  by 
Baron  Berlaymont*  The  privy  council,  of  which  Villus  was  president,  was 
composed  of  ten  or  twelve  learned  doctors,  and  was  especially  intrusted  wiA 
the  control  of  matters  relating  to  law,  pardons,  and  the  general  administration 
of  justice.  The  stale  council,  which  was  far  the  most  important  of  the  three 
boards,  was  to  superintend  all  high  a&irs  of  government,  war,  treaties,  fordgn 
intercourse,  internal  and  inteqirovincial  affairs^  The  members  of  this  council 
were  the  Bishop  of  Arras,  Viglius,  Beriaymont,  the  Prince  of  Orange,  Count 
E^mont,  to  which  number  were  afterwards  added  the  Seigneur  de  Glayon, 
the  Duke  of  Acrschot,  and  Count  Horn.'  The  last-named  nobleman,  who 
was  Admiral  of  the  provinces,  had,  for  the  present,  been  appointed  to  accom- 
p!my  the  King  to  Spain,  there  to  be  specially  intrusted  with  the  administration 
of  afiairs  relating  to  the  Netherlands.^  He  was  destined,  however,  to  return 
at  the  expiration  of  two  years. 

With  the  object,  as  it  was  thought,  of  curbing  the  power  of  the  great  nobles, 
it  had  been  arranged  that  the  three  councils  should  be  entirely  distinct  from 
each  other,  that  the  members  of  the  state  council  should  have  no  participation 
in  the  affairs  of  the  two  other  bodies  ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  finance 
and  privy  councillors,  as  well  as  the  Knights  of  the  Fleece,  should  have  access 
to  the  deliberations  of  the  state  council'  In  the  course  of  events,  however, 
it  soon  became  evident  that  the  real  poweT  of  the  government  was  exclusively 
in  the  hands  of  tbe  consulta,  a  committee  of  three  members  of  the  state  council, 
by  whose  deliberations  the  Regent  was  secretly  instructed  to  be  guided  on  all 
important  occasions.  The  three,  Viglius,  Iterlaymont,  and  Arras,  who  com- 
posed the  secret  conclave  or  cabinet,  were  in  reality  but  one.  The  Bishop  of 
Arras  was  in  all  three,  and  the  three  together  constituted  only  the  Bishop  of 
Arras. 

There  was  no  special  governor  or  stadbolder  appointed  for  the  province  of 
Brabant,  where  the  Regent  was  to  reside  and  to  exercise  executive  functions 
in  person.  The  stadholders  for  the  othnr  provinces  were,  for  Flanders  and 
Artois,  the  Count  of  Egmont  j  for  Holland,  Zeland,  and  Utrecht,  the  Prince 
of  Orange;  for  Gueldres  and  Zutfen,  the  Count  of  Meghem ;  for  Friesland, 
Groningen,  and  Overyssel,  Count  Aremberg  ;  for  Hainault,  Valenciennes,  and 
Cambray,  the  Marquis  of  Berghen ;  for  Tournay  and  Toumaisis,  Baron 
Montigny  ;  for  Namur,  Baron  Beriaymont ;  for  Luxemburg,  Count  Mansfeld ; 
for  Ryssel,  Douay,  and  Orchies,  the  Baron  Courfeires.'  All  these  stadholders 
were  commanders-in-chief  of  the  military  forces  in  their  respective  provinces. 
With  the  single  exception  of  Count  Kgmont,  in  whose  province  of  Flanders 
the  stadholders  were  excluded  fix)m  the  administration  of  justice,'  all  were 
likewise  supreme  judges  in  tbe  civil  and  criminal  tribunal.^  The  military  force 
of  the  Netherlands  in  time  of  peace  was  small,  for  the  provinces  were  jealous 
of  the  presence  of  soldiery.  The  only  standing  army  which  then  legally  existed 
in  the  Netherlands  were   tbe  Bandes  d'Ordonnance,  a  body  of  mounted 
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gendarmerie,  amounting  in  all  to  three  thousand  men,  which  ranked  among 
the  most  accomplished  and  best- disciplined  cavalry  of  Europe.'  They  were 
divided  into  fourteen  squadrcuis,  each  under  the  command  of  a  stadholder  or 
of  a  distinguished  noble.  Besides  these  troops,  however,  there  still  remained 
in  the  provinces  a  foreign  force,  amounting  in  tiie  aggregate  to  four  thousand 
men.*  These  soldiere  were  the  remainder  of  those  large  bodies  which  year 
after  year  had  been  quartered  upon  the  Netherlands  during  the  constant  war- 
&te  to  which  they  had  been  exposed.  Living  upon  the  substance  of  the 
country,  paid  ont  of  its  treasury,  and  as  offensive  by  their  licentious  and 
ribald  habits  of  life  as  were  the  enemies  against  whom  they  were  enrolled,  these 
troops  had  become  an  intolerable  burthen  to  the  people.  They  were  now 
disposed  in  different  garrisons,  nominally  to  protect  the  frontier.  As  a  firm 
peace,  however,  had  now  been  concluded  between  Spain  and  France,  and  as 
Uiere  was  no  pretext  for  compelling  the  provinces  to  accept  this  protection, 
the  presence  of  a  foreign  soldiery  strengthened  a  suspicion  that  they  were  to 
be  nsed  in  the  onslaught  which  was  preparing  against  the  tel^ous  freedom 
and  the  political  privileges  of  the  country.  They  were  to  be  the  nucleus  of  a 
larger  army,  it  was  believed,  by  which  the  land  was  to  be  reduced  to  a  state 
of  servile  subjection  to  Spain.  A  low,  constant,  but  generally  unheeded  muN 
mnr  of  dissatisfaction  and  distrust  upon  this  subject  was  already  perceptible 
throughout  the  Netherlands,*  a  warning  presage  of  the  coming  storm. 

All  the  provinces  were  now  convoked  for  the  7th  of  August  (r  559),  at  Ghent, 
there  to  receive  the  parting  communication  and  farewell  of  the  King.*  Pre- 
vious to  this  day,  however,  Philip  appeared  in  person  Upon  several  solemn 
occasions,  to  impress  upon  the  country  the  necessity  of  attending  to  the  great 
sut^ect  with  which  his  mind  was  esclnsively  occupied.'  He  came  before  the 
great  council  of  Mechlin,*  in  order  to  address  that  body  with  his  own  lips 
upcm  the  necessity  of  supporting  the  edicts  to  the  letter,  and  of  trampling  out 
every  vestige  of  heresy,  wherever  it  should  appear,  by  the  immediate  immolation 
of  all  heretics,  whoever  they  might  be. 

He  likewise  caused  the  Estates  of  Flanders  to  be  privately  assembled,  that 
he  might  harangue  them  upon  the  same  great  topic  In  the  latter  part  of 
July  he  proceeded  to  Ghent,  where  a  great  concourse  of  nobles,  citizens,  and 
strangers  had  already  assembled.  Here,  in  the  last  week  of  the  month,  the 
twenty-third  chapter  of  the  Golden  Fleece  was  held  with  much  pomp,  and 
with  festivities  which  lasted  three  days.  The  fourteen  vacancies  which' ex- 
isted were  filled  with  the  names  of  various  distinguished  personages.  With 
this  last  celebration  the  public  history  of  Philip  the  Good's  ostentatious  and 
ambitious  order  of  knighthood  was  closed.  The  subsequent  nominations  were 
made  ex  induitu  apgslolUo,  and  without  the  assembling  of  a  chapter.^ 

The  Estates  having  duly  assembled  upon  the  day  prescribed,  Philip,  attended 
by  Margaret  of  Panna,  the  Duke  of  Savoy,  and  a  stately  retinue  of  ambassadors 
and  grandees,  made  his  appearance  before  them.  After  the  customary  cere- 
monies had  been  performed,  the  Bishop  of  Arras  arose  and  delivered,  in  the 
name  of  his  sovereign,  an  elaborate  address  of  instructions  and  farewells.  In 
this  important  harangue,  the  States  were  informed  that  the  King  had  convened 
them  in  order  that  they  might  be  informed  of  his  intention  of  leaving  the 
Netherlands  immediately.  He  would  gladly  have  remained  longer  in  his  be- 
loved provinces,  had  not  circumstances  compelled  his  departure.  His  father 
tad  come  hither  for  the  good  of  the  country  in  the  year  1543,  and  had  never 
rettuTfed  to  Spain  except  to  die. 
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Upon  the  King's  accession  to  the  sovereignty  he  had  arranged  a  truce  of 
five  years,  which  had  been  broken  through  by  the  faithlessness  of  Fiance. 
He  had,  therefore,  been  obliged,  notwithstanding  his  anxiety  to  return  to  a 
country  where  his  presence  was  so  much  needed,  to  remain  in  the  provinces 
till  he  had  conducted  the  new  war  to  a  triumphant  close.  In  doing  this  he 
had  been  solely  governed  by  his  intense  love  for  the  Netherlands,  and  by  his 
regard  for  their  interests.  All  the  money  which  lie  had  raised  from  their  coffers 
had  been  spent  for  their  protection.  Upon  this  account  his  Majesty  expressed 
his  confidence  that  the  Estates  would  pay  an  earnest  attention  to  the  "Request" 
which  had  been  laid  before  them,  the  more  so,  as  its  amount,  three  millions 
of  gold  florins,  would  all  be  expended  for  the  good  of  the  provinces.  After 
his  return  to  Spain  he  hoped  to  be  able  to  make  a  remittance.  The  Duke  of 
Savoy,  he  continued,  being  obliged,  in  consequence  of  the  fortunate  change 
in  his  affairs,  to  resign  the  government  of  the  Netherlands,  and  his  own  son, 
Don  Carlos,  not  yet  being  sufhciently  advanced  in  years  to  succeed  to  that 
important  post,  his  Majesty  had  selected  his  sister,  the  Duchess  Margaret  of 
Parma,  daughter  of  the  Emperor,  as  the  most  proper  person  for  Regent.  As 
she  had  been  bom  in  the  Netherlands,  and  had  always  entertained  a  profound 
affection  for  the  provinces,  he  felt  a  firm  confidence  that  she  would  prove  faith- 
ful both  to  their  interests  and  his  own.  As  at  this  moment  many  countriest 
and  particularly  the  lands  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood,  were  greatly  in- 
fested by  various  "  new,  reprobate,  and  damnable  sects;"  as  these  sects,  pro- 
ceeding from  the  foul  fiend,  father  of  discord,  had  not  failed  to  keep  those 
kingdoms  in  perpetual  dissension  and  misery,  to  the  manifest  displeasure  of 
God  Amighty ;  as  his  Majesty  was  desirous  to  avert  such  terrible  evils  from 
his  own  realms,  according  to  his  duty  to  the  Lord  God,  who  would  demand 
reckoning  from  him  hereafter  for  the  well-being  of  the  provinces  \  as  all  ex- 
perience proved  that  change  of  religion  ever  brought  desolation  and  confusion 
to  the  commonweal ;  as  low  persons,  beggars,  and  vagabonds,  under  colour 
of  religion,  were  accustomed  to  travel^  the  land  for  the  purpose  of  plunder 
and  disturbance  ;  as  his  Majesty  was  most  desirous  of  following  in  the  footsteps 
of  his  lord  and  father ;  as  it  would  be  well  remembered  what  the  Emperor 
had  said  to  him  upon  the  memorable  occasion  of  bis  abdication ;  therefore 
his  Majesty  had  commanded  the  Regent  Margaret  of  Parma,  for  the  sake  of 
religion  and  the  glory  of  God,  aecuraUly  and  exactly  to  catue  to  be  mforeed  the 
tdids  and  decrees  made  by  his  imperial  Majesty,  tmd  renewed  by  his  present 
Majesty, for  the  extirpation  of  all  sects  and  /leresies.  All  governors,  councillors, 
and  others  having  authority,  were  also  instructed  to  do  tbeii  utmost  to  ac- 
complish this  great  end.' 

The  great  object  of  the  discourse  was  thus  announced  in  the  most  impressive 
manner,  and  with  all  that  conventional  rhetoric  of  which  the  Bishop  of  Arras 
was  considered  a  consummate  master.  Not  a  word  was  said  on  the  subject 
which  was  nearest  the  hearts  of  the  Netherlandeis — the  withdrawal  of  the 
Spanish  troops.'    Not  a  hint  was  held  out  that  a  reduction  of  the  taxation. 
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uader  which  the  proviaces  had  so  long  been  groaning,  was  likely  to  take 
place;  but,  on  the  contrary,  the  King  had  demanded  a  new  levy  of  con- 
fideiable  amounL  A  few  well-tumed  paragraphs  were  added  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  administration  of  justic"  — ""  without  which  the  republic  was  a 
dead  body  without  a  soul " — in  the  Bishop's  most  approved  style,  and 
the  discourse  concluded  with  a  fervent  eidiortation  to  the  provinces  to 
trample  heresy  and  heretics  out  of  existence,  and  with  the  hope  that  the 
Lord  God,  in  such  case,  would  bestow  upon  the  Netherlands  health  and 
iiappiness.! 

After  the  address  had  been  concluded,  the  deputies,  according  to  ancient 
form,  requested  permission  to  adjourn,  that  the  representatives  of  each  province 
might  deliberate  among  themselves  on  the  point  of  granting  or  withholding  the 
request  for  the  three  millions.*  On  the  following  day  they  again  assembled 
in  the  presence  of  the  King,  for  the  purpose  of  returning  their  separate  answers 
to  the  propositions.* 

The  address  first  read  was  that  of  the  Estates  of  Artois.*  The  chairman  of 
the  deputies  from  that  province  read  a  series  of  resolutions,  drawn  itp,  says  a 
contemporary,  "  with  that  elegance  which  characterised  all  the  public  acts  of 
the  Artesians,  bearing  witness  to  the  vivacity  of  their  wits."  *  The  deputies 
spoke  of  the  extreme  affection  which  their  province  had  always  borne  to  his 
Majesty  and  to  the  Emperor.  They  had  proved  it  by  the  constancy  with  which 
they  had  endured  the  calamities  of  war  so  long,  and  they  now  cheerfully  con- 
sented to  the  request,  so  far  as  their  contingent  went.  They  were  willing  to 
place  at  his  Majesty's  disposal,  not  only  the  remains  of  tbeii  property,  but  even 
the  last  drop  of  their  blood. 

As  the  eloquent  chairman  reached  this  point  in  his  discourse,  Philip,  who 
was  standing  with  his  arm  resting  upon  Egmont's  shoulder,  listening  eagerly 
to  the  Artesian  address,  looked  upon  the  deputies  of  the  province  nithasmiling 
face,"  expressing  by  the  unwonted  benignity  of  his  countenance  the  satisfaction 
which  he  received  from  these  loyal  expressions  of  affection,  and  this  dutiful 
compliance  with  his  request^ 

The  deputy,  however,  proceeded  to  an  unexpected  conclusion,  by  earnestly 
entreating  his  Majesty,  as  a  compensation  for  the  readiness  thus  evinced  in  the 
Toyal  service,  forthwith  to  order  the  departure  of  all  foreign  troops  then  in  the 
Netherlands.  Their  presence,  it  was  added,  was  now  rendered  completely 
superfluous  by  the  ratification  of  the  treaty  of  peace  so  fortunately  arranged 
with  all  the  world. 

At  this  sudden  change  in  the  deputy's  language,  the  King,  no  longer  smiling, 
threw  himself  violently  upon  his  chair  of  state,  where  he  remained,  brooding 
with  a  gloomy  countenance  upon  the  language  which  had  been  addressed  to 
him.  It  was  evident,  said  an  eye-witness,  that  he  was  deeply  offended.  He 
changed  colour  frequently,  so  that  all  present  "  could  remark,  from  the  working 
of  his  face,  how  much  his  mind  was  agitated."  ' 

Therestof  the  provinces  were  even  more  exphcit  than  the  deputies  of  Artois. 
All  had  voted  their  contingents  to  the  request,  but  all  had  made  the  with- 
drawal of  the  troops  an  express  antecedent  condition  to  the  payment  of  their 
respective  quotas.' 

The  King  did  not  affect  to  conceal  his  rage  at  these  conditions,  exclaiming 
bitterly  to  Count  Egmont  and  other  seigniors  near  the  throne,  that  it  was  very 
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euy  to  estimate,  by  these  proceedings,  the  value  of  the  protestations  made  b; 
the  provinces  of  their  loyalty  and  affection.' 

Besides,  however,  the  answers  thus  addressed  by  the  separate  States  to  the 
royal  ^dress,  a  formal  remonstrance  had  also  been  drawn  up  in  the  name 
of  the  States-general,  and  signed  by  the  Prince  of  Orange,  Count  Egmont,  and 
many  of  the  leading  patricians  of  the  Netherlands.  This  document,  which  was 
formally  presented  to  the  King  before  the  adjournment  of  the  assembly,  re- 
presented the  infamous  "  pillaging,  insults,  and  disorders  "  daily  exercised  by 
the  foreign  soldiery;  stating  that  the  burthen  had  become  intolerable,  and 
that  the  inhabitants  of  Marienburg,  and  of  many  other  la^  towns  and  villages, 
had  absolutely  abandoned  their  homes  rather  than  remain  any  longer  exposed 
to  such  insolence  and  oppression.* 

TTie  King,  already  enraged,  was  furious  at  the  presentation  of  this  petition. 
He  arose  from  his  seat,  and  rushed  impetuously  from  the  assembly,  demanding 
of  the  members  as  he  went,  whether  he  too,  as  a  Spaniard,  was  expected 
immediately  to  leave  the  land,  and  to  resign  all  authority  over  it*  The  Duke 
of  Savoy  made  use  of  this  last  occasion  in  which  he  appeared  in  public  as 
Regent  violently  to  rebuke  the  Estates  for  the  indignity  thus  offered  to  their 
sovereign.* 

It  could  not  be  forgotten,  however,  by  nobles  and  burghers,  who  had  not 
yet  been  crushed  by  the  long  course  of  oppression  which  was  in  store  for  them, 
that  there  had  been  a  day  when  Philip's  ancestors  had  been  more  humble  in 
their  deportment  in  the  ia.ct  oi  the  provincial  authorities.  His  greatgrand- 
father, Maximilian,  kept  in  durance  by  the  citiiens  of  Bruges  ;  his  great- 
grandmother,  Mary  of  Burgundy,  with  streaming  eyes  and  dishevelled  hair, 
supplicating  in  the  market-place  for  the  lives  of  her  treacherous  ambassadors, 
were  wont  to  hold  a  less  imperious  language  to  the  delegates  of  the  States. 

Tliis  burst  of  ill-temper  on  the  part  of  the  monarch  was,  however,  succeeded 
by  a  different  humour.  It  was  still  thought  advisable  to  dissemble,  and  to 
return  rather  an  expostulatory  than  a  peremptory  answer  to  the  remonstrance 
of  the  States-general  Accordingly,  a  paper  of  a  singular  tone  was,  after  the 
delay  of  a  few  days,  sent  into  the  assembly.  In  this  mess^e  it  was  stated 
that  the  King  was  not  desirous  of  placing  strangers  in  the  government — a  fact 
which  was  proved  by  the  appointment  of  the  Duchess  Margaret;  that  the 
Spanish  in^ntty  was  necessary  to  protect  the  land  from  invasion ;  that  the 
remnant  of  foreign  troops  only  amounted  to  three  or  four  thousand  men,  who 
claimed  considerable  arrears  of  pay,  but  that  the  amount  due  would  be  for- 
warded to  them  immediately  after  his  Majesty's  rettmi  to  Spain.  It  was  sng 
gested  that  the  troops  would  serve  as  an  escort  for  Don  Carlos  when  he  should 
arrive  in  the  Netherlands,  although  the  King  would  have  been  glad  to  carry 
them  to  Spain  in  his  fleet,  had  he  known  the  wishes  of  the  Estates  in  time. 
He  would,  however,  pay  for  their  support  himself,  although  they  were  to  act 
solely  for  the  good  of  the  provinces.  He  observed,  moreover,  that  he  had 
selected  two  seigniors  of  the  provinces,  the  Prince  of  Orange  and  Count  "Eg- 
mont,  to  take  command  of  these  foreign  troops,  and  he  promised  faithfully  that, 
in  the  course  of  three  or  four  months  at  furthest,  they  should  all  be  withdrawn.' 

On  the  same  day  in  which  the  Estates  had  assembled  at  Ghent,  Philip  had 
addressed  an  elaborate  letter  to  the  grand  council  of  Mechlin,  the  supreme 
court  of  the  provinces,  and  to  the  various  provincial  councils  and  tribunals  of 
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the  whole  coontty.'  The  object  of  the  communication  was  to  give  his  final 
orders  on  the  subject  of  the  edicts,  and  for  the  execution  of  all  heretics  in  the 
most  universal  and  summary  manner.  He  gave  stringent  and  unequivocal 
iostmctioiis  that  these  decrees  for  burning,  strangling,  and  burying  alive,  should 
be  fulfilled  to  the  letter.  He  ordered  ail  judicial  officers  and  magistrates  "  to 
be  curious  to  inquire  on  all  sides  as  to  the  execution  of  the  placards,"  stating 
his  intention  that  "  the  utmost  rigour  should  be  employed  without  any  respect 
of  peisons ,"  and  that  not  only  "the  transgressors  should  be  proceeded  against, 
but  also  the  judges  who  should  prove  remiss  in  their  prosecution  of  heretics."' 
He  alluded  to  a  false  opinion  which  had  gained  currency,  that  the  edicts  were 
only  intended  against  Anabaptists.  Correcting  this  error,  he  stated  that  they 
were  to  be  "enforced  against  all  sectaries,  without  any  distinction  or  mercy, 
who  might  be  spotted  merely  with  the  errors  introduced  by  Luther."' 

The  King,  notwithstanding  the  violent  scenes  in  the  assembly,  took  leave 
of  the  Estates  at  another  meeting  with  apparent  cordiality.  His  dissatisfactioD 
was  sufficiently  manifest,  but  it  expressed  itself  principally  against  individuals. 
His  displeasure  at  the  course  pursued  by  the  leading  nobles,  particularly  by 
the  Prince  of  Orange,  was  already  no  secret 

Philip,  soon  afler  the  adjournment  of  the  assembly,  had  completed  the 
preparations  for  his  depanure.  At  Middelbuig  he  was  met  by  the  agreeable 
intelligence  that  the  Pope  had  consented  to  issue  a  bull  for  the  creation  of 
the  new  bishoprics  which  be  desired  for  the  Netherlands.*  This  important 
subject  will  be  resumed  in  another  chapter :  for  the  present  we  accompany 
the  King  to  Flushing,  whence  the  fleet  was  to  set  sail  for  Spain.  He  was 
escorted  thither  by  the  Duchess  Regent,  the  Dulte  of  Savoy,  and  by  many  of 
the  most  eminent  personages  of  the  provinces.*  Among  others,  William  of 
Otange  was  in  attendance  to  witness  the  final  departure  of  the  King,  and  to. 
pay  him  his  farewell  respects.  As  Philip  was  proceeding  on  board  the  ship 
which  was  to  bear  him  for  ever  from  the  Netherlands,  his  eyes  lighted  upon 
the  Prince.  His  displeasure  could  no  longer  be  restrained.  With  angry  &ce 
he  turned  upon  him,  and  bitterly  reproached  him  for  having  thwarted  all  his 
plans  by  means  of  his  secret  intrigues.  William  replied  with  humility  that 
ererything  which  had  taken  place  had  been  done  through  the  regular  and 
natural  movements  of  the  States.  Upon  this  the  King,  boiling  with  rage, 
seized  the  Prince  by  the  wrist,  and  shaking  it  violently,  exclaimed  in  Spanish, 
"  Mo  los  Estados,  ma  vos,  vos,  vos  I " — Not  the  Estates,  but  you,  you,  you ! — 
repeating  tbnce  the  word  "  vos,"  which  is  as  disrespectful  and  uncourteous  in 
Spanish  as  "toi"  in  French.' 

After  this  severe  and  public  insult,  the  Prince  of  Orange  did  not  go  on 
board  his  Majesty's  vessel,  but  contented  himself  with  wishing  Philip,  from 
[be  shore,''  a  fortunate  journey.  It  may  be  doubted,  moreover,  whether  he 
would  not  have  made  a  sudden  and  compulsory  voyage  to  Spain  had  he  ven- 
tured his  person  in  the  ship,  and  whether,  under  the  circumstances,  he  would 
have  been  likely  to  efi^ect  as  speedy  a  return.  His  caution  served  him  then 
as  it  was  destined  to  do  on  many  future  occasions,  and  Philip  left  the  Nether* 
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lands  with  this  parting  explosion  of  hatred  against  the  man  who,  as  he  perhaps 
instinctively  felt,  was  destined  to  circumvent  his  measures  and  resist  his 
tyranny  to  the  last. 

The  fleet,  which  consisted  of  ninety  vessels,  so  well  provisioned  that,  among 
other  matters,  fifteen  thousand  capons  were  put  on  board,  according  to  the 
Antwerp  chronicler,'  set  sail  upon  the  z6lh  August  (1559),  from  Flushing.' 
The  voyage  proved  tempestuous,  so  that  much  of  the  rich  tapestry  and  other 
merchandise  which  had  been  accumulated  by  Charles  and  Phihp  was  lost. 
Some  of  the  vessels  foundered  ;  to  save  others  it  was  necessary  to  lighten  the 
cargo,  and  "  to  enrobe  the  roaring  waves  with  the  silks,"  for  which  the  Nether- 
lands were  so  famous;  so  that  it  was  said  that  Philip  and  his  father  had 
impoverished  the  earth  only  to  enrich  the  ocean.*  The  fleet  had  been  laden 
with  much  valuable  property,  because  the  King  had  determined  to  fix  for 
the  future  the  wandering  capital  of  his  dominions  in  Spain.  Phihp  landed  in 
safety,  however,  at  Laredo,  on  the  8th  September.*  His  escape  from  imminent 
peril  confirmed  him  in  the  great  purpose  to  which  be  had  consecrated  his 
existence.  He  believed  himself  to  have  been  reserved  from  shipwreck  only 
because  a  mighty  mission  had  been  confided  to  him ;  and  lest  his  enthusiasm 
against  heresy  should  languish,  his  eyes  were  soon  feasted,  upon  his  arrival 
in  his  native  country,  with  the  spectade  of  an  autoda-/i. 

Early  in  January  of  this  year,  the  King  being  persuaded  that  it  was  neces- 
sary everywhere  to  use  additional  means  to  cheek  the  alarming  spread  of 
Lutheran  opinions,  had  written  to  the  Pope  for  authority  to  increase,  if  that 
were  possible,  the  stringency  of  the  Spanish  Inquisition.  The  Pontiff,  nothing 
loath,  had  accordingly  issued  a  bull  directed  to  the  Inquisitor^eneral,  Valdez, 
by  which  he  was  instructed  to  consign  to  the  flames  all  prisoners  whatever, 
even  those  who  were  not  accused  of  having  "  relapsed."  '  Great  preparations 
had  been  made  to  strike  terror  into  the  hearts  of  heretics  by  a  series  of  hor- 
rible exhibitions,  in  the  course  of  which  the  numerous  victims,  many  of  them 
persons  of  high  rank,  distinguished  learning,  and  exemplary  lives,  who  had 
long  been  languishing  in  the  dungeons  of  the  holy  office,  were  to  be  consigned 
to  the  flames,*  The  first  auto-dor-fi  had  been  consummated  at  Valladolid  on 
the  eist  May  (1559),  in  the  absence  of  the  King,  of  course,  but  in  the  presence 
of  the  royal  family  and  the  principal  notabilities,  civil,  ecclesiastical,  and  mili- 
tary. The  Princess  Regent,  seated  on  her  throne  ciose  to  the  scaffold,  had 
lield  on  high  the  holy  sword.  The  Archbishop  of  Seville,  followed  by  the 
ministers  of  the  Inquisition  and  by  the  victims,  had  arrived  m  solemn  proces- 
sion at  the  "  cadahalso,"  where,  after  the  usual  sermon  in  praise  of  the  holy 
office  and  in  denunciation  of  heresy,  he  had  administered  the  oath  to  the 
Infante,  who  had  duly  sworn  upon  the  crucifix  to  maintain  for  ever  the  sacred 
Inquisition  and  the  apostolic  decrees.  The  Archbishop  had  then  cried  aloud, 
"So  may  God  prosper  your  Highnesses  and  your  estates;"' after  which  the 
men  and  women  who  formed  the  object  of  the  show  had  been  cast  into  the 
flames.'  It  being  afterwards  ascertained  that  the  King  himself  would  soon 
be  enabled  to  return  to  Spain,  the  next  festival  was  reserved  as  a  fitting  cele- 
bration for  his  arrival.  Upon  the  8th  October,  accordingly,  another  auto- 
daft  took  place  at  Valladolid.  The  King,  with  his  sister  and  his  son,  the 
high  officers  of  state,  the  fore^  ministers  and  all  the  nobility  of  the 
kingdom,  were  present,  together  with  an  immense  concourse  of  soldiery, 
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Clergy,  and  populace.  Tlie  sennon  was  preached  by  the  Bishop  of  Cuen^a. 
When  it  was  finished,  Inquisitor-general  Valdez  cried  with  a  loud  voice, 
"O  God,  make  speed  to  help  us!"*  The  King  then  drew  his  sword. 
Valdez,  advancing  to  the  platform  upon  which  Philip  was  seated,  proceeded 
to  read  the  protestation  :  "  Your  Majesty  swears  by  the  cross  of  the  sword, 
whereon  your  royal  hand  reposes,  that  you  will  give  all  necessary  favour  to  the 
hoty  ofiice  of  the  Inquisition  against  heretics,  apostates,  and  those  who  favour 
them,  and  will  denounce  and  inform  against  all  those  who,  to  your  royal  know- 
ledge, shall  act  or  speak  against  the  faith."  '  The  King  answered  aloud,  "  I 
swear  it,"  and  signed  the  paper.  The  oath  was  read  to  the  whole  assembly 
by  an  officer  of  the  Inquisition.  Thirteen  distinguished  victims  were  then 
burned  alive  before  the  monarch's  eyes,  besides  one  body  which  a  friendly 
death  had  snatched  from  the  hands  of  the  holy  ofiice,  and  the  effigy  of  another 
person  who  had  been  condemned,  although  not  yet  tried  or  even  apprehended. 
Among  the  sufferers  was  Carlos  de  Sessa,  a  young  noble  of  distinguished  cha- 
racter and  abilities,  who  said  to  the  King  as  he  passed  by  the  throne  to  the 
stake,  "  How  can  you  thus  look  on  and  permit  me  to  be  burned  ?  "  Philip 
then  made  the  memorable  reply,  carefully  recorded  by  his  historiographer 
and  panegyrist,  "  I  would  carry  the  wood  to  bum  my  own  son  withal,  were 
he  as  wicked  as  you."  * 

In  Seville,  immediately  afterwards  another  auio-tia-fi -vas  held,  in  which 
fifty  living  heretics  were  burned,  besides  the  bones  of  DoctotConstantine  Ponce 
de  la  Fuente,  once  the  friend,  chaplain,  and  almoner  of  Philip's  father.  This 
learned  and  distinguished  ecclesiastic  had  been  released  from  a  dreadful  dungeon 
by  a  fortunate  fever.  The  holy  office,  however,  not  content  with  punishing 
his  corpse,  wreaked  also  an  impotent  and  ludicrous  malice  upon  his  effigy. 
A  studied  figure,  attired  in  his  robes,  and  with  its  arms  extended  in  the 
attitude  which  was  habitual  with  him  in  prayei,  was  placed  upon  the  scaffiild 
among  the  living  victims,  and  then  cast  into  the  flames,  that  bigotry  might 
enjoy  a.  fantastic  triumph  over  the  grave. 

Such  were  the  religious  ceremonies  with  which  Philip  celebrated  his  escape 
from  shipwreck,  and  his  marriage  with  Isabella  of  France,  immediately  after* 
wards  solemnised.  These  human  victims,  chained  and  burning  at  Che  stak^ 
were  the  blazing  torches  which  lighted  the  monarch  to  bis  nuptial  couch."  * 

1  "  DomiBB  aiDun  uol"— Cibmi,  t.  nj.  I      *  HooTd,  i.  a;.    Metcnn,  i.  iv     Bur,  i.  ij.     Dc 
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PART  11. 
ADMINISTRATION  OF  THE  DUCHESS  MARGARET. 


CHAPTER  I. 
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Margaket  of  Parma  newly  ap;>ointcd  Regent  of  the  Netherlands,  was  the 
natural  daughter  of  Charles  the  Fifth,  and  his  eldest-born  child.  Her  mother, 
o(  a  respectable  family  called  Van  der  Genst,  in  Oudenarde,  had  been  adopted 
and  brought  up  by  the  distinguished  house  of  Hoogstraaten.  Peculiar  circum- 
stances, not  necessary  to  relate  at  length,  had  palliated  the  fault  to  which 
Margaret  owed  her  imperial  origin,  and  gave  the  child  almost  a  legitimate  claim 
upon  its  father's  protection.  The  claim  was  honourably  acknowledged. 
Margaret  was  in  her  infancyplaced  by  the  Emperor  in  the  charge  of  his  paternal 
aunt,  Margaret  of  Savoy,  then  Regent  of  the  provinces.  Upon  the  death  of 
that  princess,  the  child  was  intrusted  to  the  care  of  the  Emperor's  sister,  Mary, 
Queen  Dowager  of  Hungary,  who  had  succeeded  to  the  government,  and  who 
occupied  it  until  the  abdication.  The  huntress-queen  communicated  her  tastes 
to  her  youthful  niece,  and  Margaret  soon  outrivalled  her  instructress.  The 
ardour  with  which  she  pursued  the  stag,  and  the  courageous  horsemanship 
which  she  always  displayed,  proved  her,  too,  no  degenerate  descendant  of  Mary 
of  Burgundy.  Her  education  for  the  distinguished  position  in  which  she  had 
somewhat  surreptitiously  been  placed,  was  at  least  not  neglected  in  this  par- 
ticular. When,  soon  after  the  memorable  sack  of  Rome,  the  Pope  and  the 
Emperor  had  been  reconciled,  and  it  had  been  decided  that  the  Medici  family 
should  be  elevated  upon  the  ruins  of  Florentine  liberty,  Margaret's  hand  was 
conferred  in  marriage  upon  the  PoniiEf's  nephew  Alexander.  The  wretched  pro- 
fligate who  was  tlius  elected  to  mate  with  the  Emperor's  eldest-bom  child,  and 
to  appropriate  the  fair  demesnes  of  the  Tuscan  republic,  was  nominally  the  off- 
spring of  Lorenzo  de  Medici  by  a  Moorish  slave,  although  generally  reputed  a 
bastard  of  the  Pope  himself.  The  nuptials  were  celebrated  with  great  pomp 
at  Naples,  where  the  Emperor  rode  at  the  tournament  in  the  guise  of  a  Moorish 
warrior.  At  Florence  splendid  festivities  had  also  been  held,  which  were 
troubled  with  omens  believed  to  be  highly  unfavourable.  It  hardly  needed, 
however,  preternatural  appearances  in  heaven  or  on  earth  to  proclaim  the 
marriage  ill-starred  which  united  a  child  of  twelve  years  with  a  worn-out 
debauchee  of  twenty-seven.    Fortunately  for  Margaret  the  funereal  portents 
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proved  true.  Her  husband,  within  the  first  year  of  their  wedded  life,  fell  a 
victim  to  his  own  profligacy,  and  was  assassinated  by  his  kinsman,  Lorenzino  de 
Medici.  Cosmo,  his  successor  in  the  tyranny  of  Florence,  was  desirous  of  suc- 
ceeding to  the  hand  of  Margaret,  but  the  politic  Emperor,  thinking  that  be  had 
already  done  enough  to  conciliate  that  house,  was  inclined  to  bind  to  his 
interest  the  ^inily  which  now  occupied  the  papal  throne,  Margaret  was  accord- 
ingly, a  few  years  afterwards,  united  to  Ottavio  Farnese,  nephew  of  Paul  the 
Third.  It  was  still  her  fate  to  be  unequally  matched.  Having,  while  still  a 
child,  been  wedded  to  a  man  of  more  than  twice  her  years,  slie  was  now,  at 
the  age  of  twenty,  united  to  an  immature  youth  of  thirteen.  She  conceived 
so  strong  an  aversion  to  her  new  husband,  that  it  became  impossible  for  them 
to  live  together  in  peace.  Ottavio  accordingly  went  to  the  wars,  and  in  1541 
accompanied  the  £m[>eror  in  his  memorable  expedition  to  Barbaty. 

Rnmouis  of  disaster  by  battle  ^nd  tempest  reaching  Europe  before  the 
results  of  the  expedition  were  accurately  known,  reports  that  the  Emperoi 
had  been  lost  in  a  storm,  and  that  the  young  Ottavio  had  perished  with  him, 
awakened  remorse  in  the  bosom  of  Matgaret.  It  seemed  to  her  that  he  had 
beea  driven  forth  by  domestic  inclemency  to  fall  a  victim  to  the  elements. 
When,  however,  the  truth  became  known,  and  it  was  ascertained  that  her 
husband,  although  still  living,  was  lying  dangerously  ill  in  the  charge  of  the 
Emperor,  the  repugnance  which  had  been  founded  upon  his  extreme  youth 
changed  to  passionate  fondnesj.  His  absence,  and  his  faithful  military 
attendance  upon  her  father,  causud  a  revulsion  in  her  feelings,  and  awakened 
her  admiration.  When  Ottavio,  now  created  Duke  of  Parma  and  Piacenza, 
returned  to  Rome,  he  was  received  by  his  wife  with  open  arms.  Their  union 
was  soon  blessed  with  twins,  and  but  for  a  certain  imperiousness  of  disposi- 
tion which  Margaret  had  inherited  ixoia  her  father,  and  which  she  was.  too  apt 
to  exercise  even  upon  her  husband,  the  marriage  would  have  been  sufliciently 
fiMtanate.' 

Various  considerations  pointed  her  out  to  Philip  as  a  suitable  person  for 
the  office  of  Regent,  although  there  seemed  some  mystery  about  the  appoint- 
ment which  demanded  expUnation.  It  was  thought  that  her  birth  would 
make  her  acceptable  to  the  people;  but  perhaps  the  secret  reason  with 
Philip  was,  that  she  alone,  of  all  other  candidates,  would  be  amenable  to  the 
control  of  the  churchman  in  whose  hand  he  intended  placing  the  realadminis- 
trati<»i  of  the  pro^nces.  Moreover,  her  husband  was  very  desirous  that  the 
citadel  of  Piacenza,  still  garrisoned  by  Spanish  troops,  should  be  surrendered 
to  him.  Philip  was  disposed  to  conciliate  the  Duke,  but  unwilling  to  give 
up  the  fortress.  He  felt  that  Ottavio  would  be  flattered  by  the  nomination 
of  his  wife  to  so  important  an  ofhce,  and  be  not  too  much  dissatisfied  at 
finding  himself  relieved  for  a  time  from  her  imperious  fondness.  Her  resi- 
dencein  the  Netherlands  would  guarantee  domestic  tranquillity  to  her  husband, 
and  peace  in  Italy  to  the  King.  Margaret  would  be  a  hostage  for  the  fidelity 
of  the  Duke,  who  had,  moreover,  given  his  eldest  son  to  Philip  to  be  educated 

She  was  about  thirty-seven  years  of  age  when  she  arrived  in  the  Nether- 
laitds,  with  the  reputation  of  possessing  high  talents  and  a  proud  and  energetic 
character.^  She  was  an  enthusiastic  Catholic,  and  had  sat  at  the  feet  of  Loyola, 
who  had  been  her  confcissor  and  spiritual  guide.  She  felt  a  greater  horror 
for  heretics  thaji  for  any  other  species  of  malefactors,  and  looked  up  to  her 
father's  bloody  edicts  as  if  they  had  been  special  revelations  from  on  high. 
She  was  most  strenuous  in  her  oteervance  of  Roman  rites,  and  was  accustomed 
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to  wash  the  feet  of  twelve  virgins  every  Holy  Week,  and  to  endow  them  in 
marriage  afterwards.*  Her  acquirements,  save  that  of  the  art  of  horsemanship, 
were  not  remarkable. 

Carefully  educated  in  the  Machiavellian  and  Medicean  school  of  politics, 
she  was  versed  in  that  "  dissimulation  "  to  which  liberal  Anglo-Saxons  give 
a  shorter  name,  but  which  formed  the  main  substance  of  statesmanship  at  the 
court  of  Charles  and  Philip.  In  other  respects  her  accomphshments  were 
but  meagre,  and  she  had  little  acquaintance  with  any  language  but  Italian. 
Her  personal  appearance,  which  was  masculine,  but  not  without  a  certain 
grand  and  imperial  fascination,  harmonised  with  the  opinion  generally  enter- 
tained of  her  character.  The  famous  moustache  upon  her  upper  lip' was 
supposed  to  indicate  authority  and  virility  of  purpose,  an  impression  which 
was  confirmed  by  the  circumstance  that  she  was  liable  to  severe  attacks  of 
gout,  a  disorder  usually  considered  more  appropriate  to  the  sterner  sex.* 

Such  were  the  previous  career  and  public  reputation  of  the  Duchess 
Margaret.  It  remains  to  be  unfolded  whether  her  character  and  endowments, 
as  exemplified  in  her  new  position,  were  to  Justify  the  choice  of  Philip. 

The  members  of  the  State  Council,  as  already  observed,  were  Berlaymont, 
Vigiius,  Arras,  Orange,  and  Egmont 

The  first  was  likewise  chief  of  the  finance  department  Most  of  the  Catholic 
writers  describe  him  as  a  noble  of  loyal  and  highly  honourable  character. 
Those  of  the  Protestant  party,  on  the  contrary,  uniformly  denounce  him  as 
greedy,  avaricious,  and  extremely  sanguinary.  That  he  was  a  brave  and  de- 
voted soldier,  a  bitter  Papist,  and  an  inflexible  adherent  to  the  royal  cause, 
has  never  been  disputed  The  Baron  himself,  with  his  four  courageous  and 
accomplished  sons,  were  ever  in  the  front  ranks  to  defend  the  crown  against 
the  nation.  It  must  be  confessed,  however,  that  &natical  loyalty  loses  most 
of  the  romance  with  which  genius  and  poetry  have  so  often  hallowed  the 
sentiment,  when  the  "  legitimate  "  prince  for  whom  the  sword  is  drawn  is  not 
only  an  alien  in  tongue  and  blood,  but  filled  with  undisguised  hatred  for  the 
land  he  claims  to  rule. 

Vigiius  van  Aytta  van  Zuichem  was  a  learned  Frisian,  bom,  according  to 
some  writers,  of  "  boor's  degree,  but  having  no  inclination  for  boorish  work."* 
According  to  other  authorities,  which  the  President  himself  favoured,  he  was 
of  noble  origin  ;  but  whatever  his  race,  it  is  certain  that,  whether  gentle  or 
simple,  it  derived  its  first  and  only  historical  illustration  from  his  remarkable 
talents  and  acquirements.  These  in  early  youtli  were  so  great  as  to  acquire 
the  commendation  of  Erasmus.  He  had  studied  in  Louvain,  Paris,  and 
Padua,  had  refused  the  tutorship  of  Philip  when  that  prince  was  still  a  chihl, 
and  had  afterwards  filled  a  professorship  at  IngolstadL  After  rejecting 
several  offers  of  promotion  from  the  Emperor,  he  had  at  last  accepted  in 
1542  a  seat  in  the  council  of  Mechiin,  of  which  body  he  had  become  presi- 
dent in  1S4S-  He  had  been  one  of  the  peace  commissioners  to  France  in 
1558,  and  was  now  president  of  the  Privy  Council,  a  member  of  the  State 
Council,  and  of  the  inner  and  secret  committee  of  that  board,  called  the 
Consulta.  Much  odium  was  attached  to  his  name  for  his  share  in  the  com- 
position of  the  famous  edict  of  1550.  The  rough  draught  was  usually  attri- 
buted to  his  pen,  but  he  complained  bitterly,  in  letters  written  at  this  time,  of 
injustice  done  him  in  this  respect,  and  maintained  that  he  had  endeavoured, 
without  success,  to  induce  the  Emperor  to  mitigate  the  severity  of  the  edict. 
One  does  not  feel  very  strongly  inclined  to  accept  his  excuses,  however,  when 
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his  general  opinions  on  tbe  subject  of  religion  are  remembered.  He  was 
most  bigoted  in  precept  and  practice.  Religious  liberty  he  regarded  as  tbe 
most  detestable  and  baleful  of  doctrines  ;  heresy  he  denounced  as  the  most 
unpardonable  of  crimes. 

From  no  man's  mouth  flowed  more  bitter  or  more  elegant  commonplaces 
than  from  that  of  the  learned  president  against  those  blackest  of  malefactors, 
the  men  who  claimed  within  their  own  walls  the  right  to  worship  God  accord- 
ing to  their  own  consciences.  For  a  common  person,  not  learned  in  law  or 
divinity,  to  enter  into  his  closet,  to  shut  the  door,  and  to  pray  to  Him  who 
seeth  in  secret,  was,  in  his  opinion,  to  open  wide  the  gate  of  destruction  for 
all  the  land,  and  to  bring  in  the  Father  of  Evil  at  once  to  fly  away  witii  the 
whole  population,  body  and  soul.  "  If  every  man,"  said  he  to  Hopper,  "  is  to 
believe  what  he  likes  in  his  own  house,  we  shall  have  hearth  gods  and  tutelar 
divinities  ^  again,  the  country  will  swarm  with  a  thousand  errors  and  sects,  and 
veiy  few  there  will  be,  I  fear,  who  will  allow  themselves  to  be  enclosed  in  the 
sheepfold  of  ChrisL  I  have  ever  considered  this  opinion,"  continued  the 
presiiient,  "  the  most  pernicious  of  alL  They  who  hold  it  have  a  contempt  , 
for  all  religion,  and  are  neither  more  nor  less  than  atheists.  This  vague,  fire-  r' 
side  liberty  should  be  by  every  possible  means  extirpated  ;  therefore  did 
Christ  institute  shepherds  to  drive  His  wandering  sheep  back  into  the  fold  of 
the  true  Church;  thus  only  can  we  guard  the  lambs  against  the  ravening 
wolves,  and  prevent  them  being  carried  away  from  the  flock  of  Christ  to  the 
flock  of  Belikl.  Liberty  of  religion,  or  of  conscience,  as  they  call  it,  ought 
never  to  be  tolerated."  * 

This  was  the  cant  with  which  Viglius  was  ever  ready  to  feed  not  only  his 
faithful  Hopper,  but  all  the  world  beside.  The  president  was  naturally  anxious 
that  the  fold  of  Christ  should  be  intrusted  to  none  but  regular  shepherds,  for 
he  looked  forward  to  taking  one  of  the  most  lucrative  crooks  into  his  own 
hand,  when  he  should  retira  from  his  secular  career. 

It  is  now  necessaty  to  say  a  few  introductory  words  concerning  the  man 
who,  from  this  time  forth,  begins  to  rise  upon  the  history  of  his  country  with 
daily  increasing  grandeur  and  mfluence.  William  of  Nassau,  Prince  of  Orange, 
although  still  young  in  years,  is  already  the  central  personage  about  whom 
the  events  and  the  characters  of  the  epoch  most  naturally  group  themselves, 
destined  as  he  is  to  become  more  and  more  with  each  succeeding  year  the 
vivifying  source  of  light,  strength,  and  national  hfe  to  a  whole  people. 

The  Nassau  family  first  emerges  into  distinct  existence  in  the  middle  of  the 
eleventh  century.  It  divides  itself  almost  as  soon  as  known  into  two  great 
branches.  The  elder  remained  in  Germany,  ascended  the  imperial  throne  in 
the  thirteenth  century  in  the  person  of  Adolph  of  Nassau,  and  gave  to  the 
country  many  electors,  bishops,  and  generals.  The  younger  and  more  illus- 
trious branch  retained  the  modest  property  and  petty  sovereignty  of  Nassau, 
Dillenbourg,  but  at  the  same  time  transplanted  itself  to  the  Netherlands, 
where  it  attained  at  an  early  period  to  great  power  and  large  possessions. 
The  ancestors  of  William,  as  Dukes  of  Gueldres,  had  begun  to  exercise  sove- 
reignty in  the  provinces  four  centuries  before  the  advent  of  the  house  of  Bur- 
gundy.* That  overshadowing  family  afterwards  numbered  the  Netherland 
Nassaus  among  its  most  standi  and  powerful  adherents.  Engelbert  the  Second 
vas  distinguished  in  the  t\irbulent  councils  and  in  the  battlefields  of  Charles 
the  Bold,  and  was  afterwards  the  unwavering  supporter  of  Maximilian  in  couii 
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and  camp.  Dying  childless,  he  was  succeeded  by  his  brother  John,  whose 
two  sons,  Henry  and  William  of  Nassau,  divided  the  great  inheritance  after 
iheir  father's  death.  Wilham  succeeded  to  the  German  estates,  became  a 
convert  to  Protestantism,  and  introduced  the  Reformation  into  his  dominions. 
Henry,  the  eldest  son,  received  the  family  possessions  and  titles  in  Luxembourg, 
Brabant,  Flanders,  and  Holland,  and  distinguished  himself  as  much  as  his 
uncle  Engelbett  in  the  service  of  the  Burgundo- Austrian  house.  The  confi- 
dential friend  of  Charles  the  Fifth,  whose  governor  he  had  been  in  that 
Emperor's  boyhood,  he  was  ever  his  most  efficient  and  rehable  adherent  It 
was  he  whose  influence  placed  the  imperial  crown  upon  the  head  of  Charles.' 
In  1515  he  espoused  Claudia  de  Chalons,  sister  of  Prince  Philibert  of 
Orange,  "  in  order,"  as  he  wrote  to  his  father,  "  to  be  obedient  to  his  imperial 
Majesty,  to  please  the  King  of  France,  and  more  partiailarly  for  the  sake  of 
his  own  honour  ami  pro/if."^  His  son,  R<?n^  de  Nassau-Chalons,  succeeded 
PhiiiberL  The  little  principality  of  Orange,  so  plea-santly  situated  between 
Provence  and  Dauphiny,  but  in  such  dangerous  proximity  to  the  seat  of  the 
"  Babylonian  captivity '  of  the  Popes  at  Avignon,  thus  passed  to  the  family  of 
Nassau.  The  title  was  of  high  antiquity.  Already  in  the  reign  ofCharlemagne, 
GuiUaume  au  Court-Nez,  or  "  WilHam  with  the  short  nose,"  had  defended  the 
little  town  of  Orange  against  the  assaults  of  the  Saracens.  The  interest  and 
authority  acquired  in  the  demesnes  thus  preserved  by  his  valour  became  ex- 
tensive, and  in  process  of  time  hereditary  in  his  race.  The  principality  became 
an  absolute  and  free  sovereignty,*  and  had  already  descended,  in  defiance  of  the 
Salic  law,  through  the  three  distinct  families  of  Orange,  Baux,  and  Chalons 

In  1544,  Prince  R^n^  died  at  the  Emperor's  feet  in  the  trenches  of  Saint 
Dizier.  Having  no  legitimate  children,  he  left  all  his  titles  and  estates  to  his 
cousin-gennan,  William  of  Nassau,  son  of  his  father's  brother  William,  who 
thus  at  the  age  of  eleven  years  became  William  the  ninth  of  Orange.  For 
this  child,  whom  the  future  was  to  summon  to  such  high  destinies  and  such 
heroic  sacrifices,  the  past  and  present  seemed  to  have  gathered  riches  and 
power  together  from  many  sources.  He  was  the  descendant  of  the  Othos,  the 
Engelberts,  and  the  Henries  of  the  Netherlands,  the  representative  <rf  the 
Philiberts  and  the  Rdn^s  of  France;  the  chief  of  a  house,  humbler  in  resources 
and  position  in  Germany,  but  still  of  high  rank,  and  which  had  already  done 
good  service  to  humanity,  by  being  among  the  first  to  embrace  the  great  prin- 
ciples of  the  Reformation. 

His  father,  younger  brother  of  the  Emperor's  friend  Henry,  was  called 
William  the  Rich — he  was,  however,  only  rich  in  children.  Of  these  he  had 
five  sons  and  seven  daughters  by  his  wife  Juliana  of  Stolberg.  She  was  a 
person  of  most  exemplary  character  and  unaffected  piety.  She  instilled  into 
the  minds  of  all  her  children  the  elements  of  that  devotional  sentiment  which 
was  her  own  striking  characteristic,  and  it  was  destined  that  the  seed  sown 
early  should  increase  to  an  abundant  harvest  Nothing  can  be  more  tender 
or  more  touching  than  the  letters  which  still  exist  from  her  hand,  written  to 
her  illustrious  sons  in  hours  of  anxiety  or  anguish,  and  to  the  last  recommend- 
ing to  them,  wi(h  as  much  earnest  simplicity  as  if  they  were  still  little  children 
at  her  knee,  to  rely  always  in  the  midst  of  the  trials  and  dangers  which  were 
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to  beset  thdr  paths  through  life,  upon  the  great  hand  of  God.  Among  the 
mothers  of  great  men,  Juliana  of  Stolberg  deserves  a  foremost  place,  and  it 
is  no  slight  eulogy  that  she  was  wonhy  to  have  been  the  mother  of  William 
of  Orange  and  of  I^wis,  Adolphus,  Henry,  and  John  of  Nassau. 

At  the  age  of  eleven  years,  William  having  thus  unexpectedly  succeeded  to 
such  great  possessions,  was  sent  from  his  father's  roof  to  be  educated  in  Bmssels. 
No  destiny  seemed  to  lie  before  the  young  Prince  but  an  education  at  the 
Kmperor's  court,  to  be  followed  by  military  adTentures,  embassies,  viceroyalties, 
and  a  life  of  luxury  and  magnificence.  At  a  very  early  age  he  came,  accord- 
ingly, as  a  page  into  the  Emperor's  family.  Charles  recognised,  with  his 
customary  quickness,  the  remai^abte  character  of  the  boy.  At  fifteen,  William 
was  the  intimate,  almost  confidential  friend  of  the  Emperor,  who  prided  him- 
self, above  all  other  gifts,  on  his  pqwer  of  reading  and  of  using  men.  The 
youth  was  SO  constant  an  attendant  upon  his  imperial  chief,  that  even  when 
interviews  with  the  highest  personages  and  upon  the  gravest  affairs  were 
taking  place,  Charles  would  never  suffer  him  to  be  considered  superfluous  or 
intnisive.  There  seemed  to  be  no  secrets  which  the  Emperor  held  too  high 
iOT  the  comprehension  or  discretion  of  his  page.  His  perceptive  and  reflective 
Acuities,  naturally  of  remarkable  keenness  and  depth,  thus  acquired  a  preco- 
cious and  extraordinary  development.  He  was  brought  up  behind  the  curtain 
of  that  great  stage  where  the  world's  dramas  were  daily  enacted.  The  ma- 
chinery and  the  masks  which  produced  the  grand  delusions  of  history  had  no 
deceptions  for  him.  Carefully  to  observe  men's  actions,  and  silently  to  ponder 
upon  their  motives,  was  the  favourite  occupation  of  the  Prince  during  his 
apprenticeship  at  court  As  he  advanced  to  man's  estate,  he  was  selected  by 
the  Emperor  for  the  highest  duties.  Charles,  whose  only  merit,  so  far  as  the 
provinces  were  concerned,  was  in  having  been  born  in  Ghent,  and  thai  by  an 
ignoble  accident,  was  glad  to  employ  this  representative  of  so  many  great 
Netherland  houses  in  the  defence  of  the  land.  Before  the  Prince  was  twenty- 
one  he  was  appointed  general-in-chief  of  the  army  on  the  French  frontier,  in 
the  absence  of  the  Duke  of  Savoy.  The  post  was  coveted  by  many  most  dis- 
tinguished soldiers — the  Counts  of  Buren,  Bossu,  Lalaing,  Aremberg,  Meghem, 
and  particularly  by  Count  Egmont;^  yet  Charles  showed  his  extraordinary 
confidence  in  the  Prince  of  Orange  by  selecting  him  for. the  station,  although 
he  had  hardly  reached  maturity,  and  was,  moreover,  absent  in  France.  The 
young  Prince  acquitted  himself  of  his  high  command  in  a  manner  which 
justified  his  appointment. 

It  was  the  Prince's  shoulder  upon  which  the  Emperor  leaned  at  the  ab- 
dication ;  the  Prince's  hand  which  bore  the  imperial  insignia  of  the  discrowned 
monarch  to  Ferdinand  at  Augsburg.  With  rtiese  duties  his  relations  with 
Charles  were  ended,  and  those  with  Philip  began.  He  was  with  the  army 
rinring  the  hostilities  which  were  soon  after  resumed  in  Picardy ;  he  was  the 
secret  ncgoiiator  of  the  preliminary  arrangement  with  France,  soon  afterwards 
confirmed  by  the  triumphant  treaty  of  April  1559.  He  had  concluded  these 
initiatory  conferences  with  the  Constable  Montmorency  and  Marshal  de  Saint 
.\ndr^  with  great  sagacity,  although  lordly  a  man  in  years,  and  by  so  doing 
he  had  laid  Philip  under  deep  obligations.  The  King  was  so  inexpressibly 
anxious  for  peace  that  he  would  have  been  capable  of  concluding  a  treaty 
upon  almost  any  ternas.  He  assured  the  Prince  that  "the  greatest  service  he 
could  render  him  in  this  world  was  to  make  peace,  and  that  he  desired  to 
have  it  at  any  price  whatever,  so  eager  was  he  to  return  to  Spain."*  To  the 
envoy  Suriano,  Phihp  had  held  the  same  language.    "Oh,  Ambassador,"  said 
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he,  "  I  wish  peace  on  any  terms,  aD<i  if  the  King  of  France  bad  not  sued  for 
it,  I  would  have  begged  for  it  myself."^ 

With  such  impatience  on  the  pait  of  the  sovereign,  it  certaiiily  monifissted 
diplomatic  abilities  of  a  high  character  in  the  Prince  that  the  treaty  negotiated 
by  him  amounted  to  a  capitulation  by  France.  He  was  one  of  the  hostages 
selected  by  Henry  for  the  due  execution  of  the  treaty,  and  while  in  France  ' 
made  that  remarkable  discovery  which  was  to  colour  his  life.  While  hunting 
with  the  King  in  the  Forest  of  Vincennes,  the  Prince  and  Henry  found  them- 
selves alotie  together,  and  separated  from  the  rest  of  the  company.  The 
French  monarch's  mind  was  full  of  the  great  scheme,  which  had  just  secretly 
been  formed  by  Philip  and  himself,  to  extirpate  Protestantism  by  a  general 
extirpation  of  Protestants.  Philip  had  been  most  anxious  to  conclude  ihe 
public  treaty  with  France,  that  he  might  be  the  sooner  able  to  negotiate  that 
secret  convention  by  which  he  and  his  Most  Christian  Majesty  were  solemnly 
to  bind  themselves  to  massacre  all  the  converts  to  the  new  religion  in  France 
and  ihc  Netherlands.  This  conspiracy  of  the  two  Kings  against  their  subjects 
was  the  matter  nearest  the  hearts  of  both.  The  Duke  of  Alva,  a  fellow-hostage 
with  William  of  Orange,  was  the  plenipotentiary  to  conduct  this  more  im- 
portant arrangement.  Tlie  French  monarch,  somewhat  impmdently  imagining 
that  the  Prince  was  also  a  party  to  the  plot,  opened  the  whole  subject  to  him 
without  reserve.  He  complained  of  the  constantly-increasing  numbers  of 
sectaries  in  his  kingdom,  and  protested  that  his  conscience  would  never  be 
easy  nor  his  state  secure  until  his  realm  should  be  delivered  of  "that  accursed 
vermin."  A  civil  revolution,  under  pretext  of  a  religious  reformation,  was  his 
constant  apprehension,  particularly  since  so  many  notable  personages  in  the 
realm,  and  even  princes  of  the  blood,  were  already  tainted  with  heresy.  Never- 
theless, with  the  favour  of  Heaven,  and  the  assistance  of  his  son  and  brother 
Philip,  he  hoped  soon  to  be  master  of  tlie  rebels.  The  King  then  proceeded, 
with  cynical  minuteness,  to  lay  before  his  discreet  companion  the  particulate 
of  the  royal  plot,  and  the  manner  in  which  all  heretics,  whether  high  or  humble, 
were  to  be  discovered  and  massacred  at  the  most  convenient  season.  For 
the  furtherance  of  the  scheme  in  the  Netherlands,  it  was  understood  that  ihe 
Spanish  regiments  would  be  exceedingly  efficient.  The  Prince,  although  horror- 
struck  and  indignant  at  the  royal  revelations,  held  his  peace  and  kept  his 
countenance.  The  King  was  not  aware  that,  in  opening  this  delicate  nego- 
tiation to  Alva's  colleague  and  Philip's  plenipotentiary,  he  liad  given  a  warning 
of  inestimable  value  to  the  man  who  had  been  born  to  resist  the  machinations ' 
of  Philip  and  of  Alva,  William  of  Orange  earned  the  surname  of  "  the  Silent " 
from  the  manner  in  which  he  received  these  communications  of  Henry  without 
revealing  to  the  monarcli,  by  word  or  look,  the  enormous  blunder  which  he 
had  committed.  His  purpose  was  fixed  from  that  hour.  A  few  days  after- 
wards he  obtained  permission  to  visit  the  Netherlands,  where  he  took  measures 
to  excite,  with  all  his  influence,  the  strongest  and  most  general  opposition  to 
the  continued  presetice  of  the  Spanish  troops,*  of  which  forces,  much  against 
his  will,  he  had  been,  in  conjunction  with  Egmont,  appointed  chief.  He  already 
felt,  in  his  own  language,  that  "  an  Inquisition  for  the  Netherlands  had  been 
resolved  upon,  more  cruel  than  that  of  Spain,  since  it  would  need  but  lo 
look  askance  at  an  image  to  be  cast  into  the  flames."*  Although  having  as 
yet  no  spark  of  religious  sympathy  for  the  reformers,  he  could  not,  he  said, 
"  but  feel  compassion  for  so  many  virtuous  men  and  women  thus  devoted  to 
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*  and  he  determined  to  save  them  if  he  could  !  At  the  departure 
of  Philip  he  had  received  instructions,  both  patent  and  secret,  for  his  guidance 
OS  stadbolder  of  Holland,  Friesland,  and  Utrecht  He  was  ordered  "most  ex- 
pressly to  correct  and  extirpate  the  sects  reprobated  byour  Holy  Mother  Church; 
to  execute  the  edicts  of  his  Imperial  Majesty,  renewed  by  the  King,  with  abso- 
lute rigour.  He  was  to  see  that  the  judges  carried  out  the  edicts  without  itifrao 
tioM,  aiteraHon,  or  moderation,  since  they  were  there  to  enforce,  not  to  make  or 
to  discuss,  the  law."  In  his  secret  instructions  he  was  informed  that  the  execu-  • 
lion  of  the  edicts  was  to  be  with  ail  rigour,  and  without  any  respect  of  per- 
sons. He  was  also  reminded  that,  whereas  some  persons  bad  imagined  the 
severity  of  the  law  "  to  be  only  intended  against  Anabaptists,  on  the  contrary, 
the  edicts  were  to  be  enforced  on  Lutherans  and  all  other  sectaries  without 
distinction."*  Moreover,  in  one  of  his  last  interviews  with  Philip,  the  King 
had  given  him  the  names  of  several  "  excellent  persons  suspected  of  the  new 
religion,"  and  had  commanded  him  to  have  them  put  to  death.  This,  however, 
he  not  only  omitted  to  do,  but,  on  the  contrary,  gave  them  warning,  so  that  they 
might  effect  their  escape,  "thinkingitmoreneccssary  to  obey  God  than  man."^ 

William  of  Orange,  at  the  departure  of  the  King  for  Spain,  was  in  his  twenty- 
seventh  year.  He  was  a  widower ;  his  first  wife,  Anne  of  Egmont,  having  died 
in  1558,  after  seven  years  of  wedlock.  This  lady,  to  whom  he  had  been  united 
when  Uiey  were  both  eighteen  years  of  age,  was  the  daughter  of  the  celebrated 
general  Count  de  Buren,  and  the  greatest  heiress  in  the  Netherlands.  William 
had  thns  been  faithful  to  the  family  traditions,  and  had  increased  his  posses- 
sions by  a  wealthy  alliance.  He  had  two  children,  Philip  and  Mary.  The 
marriage  had  been  more  amicable  than  princely  marriages  arranged  for  con- 
venience often  prove.  The  letters  of  the  Prince  to  his  wife  indicate  tenderness 
and  contentment.*  At  the  same  time  he  was  accused,  at  a  later  period,  of 
"having  murdered  her  with  a  dagger."'  The  ridiculous  tale  was  not  evefi 
credited  by  those  who  reported  it,  but  it  is  worth  mentioning,  as  a  proof  that 
no  calumny  was  too  senseless  to  be  invented  concerning  the  man  whose  char- 
acter was  from  that  hour  forth  to  be  the  mark  of  slander,  and  whose  whole 
life  was  to  be  its  signal,  although  often  unavailing,  refutation.* 

Yet  we  are  not  to  regard  William  of  Orange,  thus  on  the  threshold  of  his 
great  career,  by  the  light  diffused  from  a  somewhat  later  period.  In  no  historical 
character  more  remarkably  than  in  his  is  the  law  of  constant  development  and 
progress  illustrated.  At  twenty-six  he  is  not  the  " pater fatria,"  the  great  man 
straggling  upward  and  onward  against  a  host  of  enemies  and  obstacles  almost 
beyond  human  strength,  and  along  the  dark  and  dangerous  path  leading  through 
conQict,  privation,  and  ceaseless  labour  to  no  repose  but  death.  On  the  con- 
trary, bis  foot  was  hardly  on  the  first  step  of  that  difficult  ascent  which  was  to 
rise  before  him  all  his  lifetime.  He  was  still  among  the  primrose  paths.  He 
was  rich,  powerful,  of  sovereign  rank.  He  had  only  the  germs  within  him  of 
what  was  thereafter  to  expand  into  moral  and  intellectual  greatness.  He  had 
small  sympathy  for  the  religious  reformation  of  which  he  was  to  be  one  of  the 
most  distinguished  champions.  He  was  a  Catholic  nominally  and  in  outward 
observance.  With  doctrines  he  troubled  himself  but  little.  He  had  given 
orders  to  enforce  conformity  to  the  ancient  Church,  not  with  bloodshed,  yet 
with  comparative  strictness,  in  his  principality  of  Orange.^     Beyond  the  com- 
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pliance  with  riws  and  forms,  thought  indispensable  in  those  days  to  a  person- 
am of  such  high  degree,  he  did  not  occupy  himself  with  theology.  He  was  a 
Catholic,  35  Egmont  and  Horn,  Berlaymont  and  Mansfeld,  Montigny  and 
even  Brederode,  were  Catholic.  It  was  only  tanners,  dyers,  and  apostate 
priests  who  were  Protestants  at  that  day  in  the  Netherlands.  His  determina- 
tion  to  protect  a  maltitude  of  his  haiinless  inferiois  from  horrible  deaths  .did 
not  proceed  from  sympathy  with  their  religions  sentiments,  but  merely  from  a 
■  generous  and  manly  detestation  of  murder.  He  carefully  averted  his  mind 
from  sacred  matters.  If,  indeed,  the  seed  implanted  by  his  pious  parents  were 
really  the  germ  of  his  future  conversion  to  Protestantism,  it  must  be  confessed 
that  it  lay  dormant  a  long  time.  But  his  mind  was  in  other  pursuits.  He  was 
disposed  for  an  easy,  joyous,  luxurious,  princely  life.  Banquets,  masquerades, 
tournaments,  the  chase,  interspersed  with  the  routine  of  official  duties,  civil 
and  military,  seemed  likely  to  All  out  his  life.  His  hospitality,  like  his  fortune, 
was  almost  regaL  While  the  King  and  the  foreign  envoys  were  still  in  the 
Netherlands,  his  house,  the  splendid  Nassau  palace  of  Brussels,  was  ever  open. 
He  entertained  for  the  memaich,  who  was,  or  who  imagined  himself  to  be,  too 
poor  to  discharge  his  own  duties  in  this  respect,  but  he  entertained  at  his  own 
expense.'  This  splendid  household  was  still  continued.  Twenty-four  noble- 
men and  eighteen  pages  of  gentle  birth  officiated  regularly  in  his  family.  His 
establishment  was  on  so  extensive  a  scale  that  upon  one  day  twenty-eight 
master  cooks  were  dismissed,  for  the  purpose  of  diminishing  the  family 
expenses,  and  there  was  hardly  a  princely  house  in  Germany  which  did  not 
send  cooks  to  learn  their  business  in  so  magnificent  a  kitchen.'  The  repnt&- 
tion  of  his  table  remained  undiminished  for  years.  We  find  at  a  later  period 
that  Philip,  in  the  course  of  one  of  the  nominal  reconciliations  which  took 
place  several  times  between  the  monarch  and  William  of  Orange,  wrote  that 
his  head  cook  being  dead,  he  begged  the  Prince  to  "  make  him  a  present  of 
his  chief  cook.  Master  Herman,  who  was  understood  to  be  very  skilful"  ' 

In  this  hospitable  mansion  the  feasting  continaed  night  and  day.  From 
early  morning  till  noon,  the  breakfast-tables  were  spread  with  wines  and  luxu- 
rious viands  in  constant  succession,  to  all  comers,  and  at  every  moment.*  The 
dinner  and  supper  were  daily  banquets  for  a  multitude  of  guests,  The  highest 
nobles  were  not  those  alone  who  were  entertained.  Men  of  lower  degree  were 
welcomed  with  a  charming  hospitality  which  made  them  feel  themselves  at 
their  ease.'  Contemporaries  of  all  parties  unite  in  eulogising  the  winning 
address  and  gentle  manners  of  the  Prince.  "  Never,"  says  a  most  bitter 
Catholic  historian,  "  did  an  arrogant  or  indiscreet  word  fall  from  his  lips. 
He  u[>on  no  occasion  manifested  anger  to  his  servants,  however  much  they 
might  be  in  fault,  but  contented  himself  with  admonishing  them  graciously, 
without  menace  or  insult  He  had  a  gentle  and  agreeable  tongue,  with  which 
he  could  turn  all  the  gentlemen  at  court  any  way  he  liked.  He  was  beloved 
and  honoured  by  the  whole  community."  *  His  manner  was  graceful,  familiar, 
caressing,  and  yet  dignified.  He  had  the  good  breeding  which  comes  from 
the  heart,  refined  into  an  inexpressible  charm  from  his  constant  intercourse, 
almost  from  his  cradle,  with  mankind  of  all  ranks. 

It  may  be  supposed  that  this  train  of  living  was  attended  with  expense. 
Moreover,  he  had  various  other  establishments  in  town  and  country,  besides 
his  almost  royal  residence  in  Brussels.  He  was  ardently  fond  of  the  chase, 
particularly  of  the  knightly  sport  of  falconry.     In  the  country  he  "  consoled 
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himself  by  taking  every  day  a  heron  in  the  clouds." '  His  falconers  alone  cost 
him  annaally  fifteen  hundred  fiorins,  after  he  had  reduced  their  expenses  to 
the  lowest  possible  poinL*  He  was  much  in  debt,  even  at  this  early  period 
tnd  with  his  princely  fonutie.  "  We  come  of  a  race,"  he  wrote  carelessly  to 
(lis  brother  Louis,  "  who  are  somewhat  bad  managers  in  our  young  days,  but 
when  we  grow  older,  we  do  better,  like  our  late  father :  sicut  erat  in  principio, 
etnunc,  et  semper  ct  in  secula  seculorum.  My  greatest  difficulty,  he  adds, 
"  as  usual,  is  on  account  of  the  falconers."  ' 

His  debts  already  amounted,  according  to  Graovelle's  statement,  to  eight 
or  nine  hundred  thousand  florins.*  He  had  embarrassed  himself,  not  only 
through  his  splendid  extravagance,  by  which  all  the  world  about  him  were 
made  to  partake  of  his  wealth,  but  by  accepting  the  high  offices  to  which  he 
had  been  appointed.  When  general-in-chief  on  the  fronder,  his  salary  was 
three  hundred  florins  monthly ;  "  not  enough,"  as  he  said,  "  to  pay  the  ser- 
vants in  his  tent,"'  his  necessary  expenses  being  twenty-five  hundred  florins, 
as  appears  by  a  letter  to  his  wife.*  His  embassy  to  carry'  the  crown  to  Fer- 
dinand, and  his  subsequent  residence  as  a  hostage  for  the  treaty  in  Paris,  were 
also  very  onerous,  and  he  received  no  salary,  according  to  the  economical 
system  in  this  respect  pursued  by  Charles  and  Philip  In  these  two  embassies 
or  missions  alone,  together  with  the  entertainments  oflered  by  him  to  the 
court  and  to  foreigners  after  the  peace  at  Brussels,  Che  Prince  spent,  according 
to  his  own  estimate,  one  million  five  hundred  thousand  florins.^  He  was, 
however,  although  deeply,  not  desperately  involved,  and  had  already  taken 
active  measures  to  regulate  and  reduce  his  establishment.  His  revenues  were 
vast,  both  in  his  own  right  and  in  that  of  his  deceased  wife  He  had  large 
claims  upon  the  royal  treasury  for  service  and  expenditure.  He  had,  besides, 
ample  sums  to  receive  from  die  ransoms  of  the  prisoners  of  St  Quentin  and 
Gravelines,  having  served  in  both  campaigns.  The  amount  to  be  received  by 
individuals  from  this  source  may  be  estimated  from  the  fact  that  Count  Horn, 
by  no  means  one  of  the  most  favoured  in  the  victorious  armies,  had  received 
from  Leonor  d'Orleans,  Due  de  Longueville,  a  ransom  of  eighty  thousand 
crowns.*  The  sum  due,  if  payment  were  enforced,  from  the  prisoners  assigned 
to  ^mont.  Orange,  and  others,  must  have  been  very  larger  Granvelle  esti- 
mated the  whole  amount  at  two  millions;  adding,  characteristically,  "that 
this  kind  of  speculation  was  a  practice  "  which  our  good  old  fathers,  lovers  of 
virtue,  would  not  have  found  laudable.*  In  this  the  churchman  was  right,  but 
he  might  have  added  that  the  "  lovers  of  virtue  "  would  have  found  it  as  little 
"  laudable  "  for  ecclesiastics  to  dispose  of  the  sacred  offices  in  their  gift  for 
carpels,  tapestry,  and  annual  payments  of  certain  percentages  upon  the  cure 
of  souls."  If  the  profits  respectively  gained  by  military  and  clerical  specu- 
lators in  that  day  should  be  compared,  the  disadvantage  would  hardly  be  found 
to  tie  with  those  of  the  long  robe. 

Such,  then,  at  the  beginning  of  r56o,  was  William  of  Orange— a  generous, 
stately,  magnificent,  powerful  grandee.  As  a  military  commander,  he  had 
acquitted  himself  very  creditably  of  highly  important  functions  at  an  early  age. 
Nevertheless,  it  was  the  opinion  of  many  persons  that  he  was  of  a  timid  tem- 
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pcTament^  He  was  even  accused  of-  having  manifested  an  unseemly  panic 
at  Philippeville,  and  of  having  only  been  restrained  by  the  expostulations  of 
tiis  officers  from  abandoning  both  that  fortress  and  Cbarlemont  to  Admiral 
Coligny,  who  had  made  his  appearance  in  the  neighbourhood,  merely  at  the 
head  of  a  reconnoitring  party.^  If  the  stoiy  were  true,  it  would  be  chiefly 
imfiortaDt  a£  indicating  that  the  Prince  of  Orange  was  one  of  the  many  his- 
torical characters,  originally  of  an  excitable  and  even  timorous  physical  o^^n- 
isation,  whom  moral  courage  and  a  strongwill  have  afterwards  converted  into 
dauntless  heroes.  Certain  it  is  that  he  was  destined  to  confront  open  danger 
in  every  form,  that  his  path  was  to  lead  through  perpetual  ambusli,  yet  that 
his  cheerful  confidence  and  tranquil  courage  were  to  become  not  only  un- 
questionable but  proverbial'  It  may  be  safely  asserted,  however,  that  the 
story  was  an  invention,  to  be  classed  with  those  fictions  which  made  him 
the  murderer  of  his  first  wife,  a  common  conspirator  against  Philip's  crown 
and  person,  and  a  crafty  malefactor  in  general,  without  a  single  virtue.  It 
must  be  remembered  that  even  the  tenible  Alva,  who  lived  in  harness  almost 
from  the  cradle  to  the  grave,  was,  so  late  as  at  the  period  with  which  we  are 
now  occupied,  censured  for  timidity,  and  had  been  accused  in  youth  of  flat 
cowardice.*  He  despised  the  insinuation,  which  for  him  had  no  meaning. 
There  is  no  doubt,  too,  that  caution  was  a  predominant  characteristic  of  the 
Prince.  It  was  one  of  the  chief  sources  of  his  greatness.  At  that  period, 
perhaps  at  any  period,  he  would  have  been  incapable  of  such  brilliant  and 
dashing  exploits  as  had  made  the  name  of  Egmont  so  famous.  It  had  even 
become  a  proverb,  "  the  counsel  of  Orange,  the  execution  of  Egmont ; "  •  yet 
we  shal!  have  occasion  to  see  how  far  this  physical  promptness  which  bad  been 
so  felicitous  upon  the  battlefield  was  likely  to  avail  the  hero  of  St.  Queniin 
in  the  great  political  combat  which  was  approaching. 

As  to  the  talents  of  the  Prince,  there  was  no  difference  of  opinion.  His 
enemies  never  contested  the  subtlety  and  breadth  of  his  intellect,  his  adroit- 
ness and  capacity  in  conducting  state  affairs,  his  knowledge  of  human  nature, 
and  the  profoundness  of  his  views.  In  many  respects  it  must  be  confessed 
that  bis  surname  of  the  Silent,  like  many  similar  appellations,  was  a  misnomer. 
William  of  Orange  was  neither  "silent"  nor  "  taciturn,"  yet  these  are  the 
epithets  which  will  be  for  ever  associated  with  the  name  of  a  man  who,  in 
private,  was  the  most  affable,  cheerful,  and  delightful  of  companions,  and  who 
on  many  great  public  occasions  was  to  prove  himself,  both  by  pen  and  by 
speech,  the  most  eloquent  man  of  his  age.  His  mental  accomplishments  were 
considerable.  He  had  studied  history  with  attention,  and  he  spoke  and  wrote 
with  facility  Latin,  French,  German,  Flemish,  and  Spanish. 

The  man,  however,  in  whose  hands  the  administration  of  the  Netherlands 
was  in  reality  placed  was  Anthony  Perrcnot,  then  Bishop  of  Arras,  soon  to 
be  known  by  the  more  celebrated  title  of  Cardinal  Granveile.  He  was  the 
chief  of  the  Consulta,  or  secret  council  of  three,  by  whose  deliberations  the 
Duchess  Regent  was  to  be  governed.  His  father,  Nicholas  Ferrenot,  of  an 
obscure  family  in  Burgundy,  had  been  long  the  favourite  mmister  and  man  of 
business  to  the  Emperor  Charles.  Anthony,  the  eldest  of  thirteen  children, 
was  born  in  1517.  He  was  early  distinguished  for  his  talents.  He  studied 
at  Ddle,  Padua,  Paris,  and  Louvain.  At  the  age  of  twenty  he  spoke  seven 
languages  with  perfect  facility,  while  his  acquaintance  with  civil  and  ecclesi- 
astical laws  was  considered  prodigious.     At  the  age  of  twenty-three  he  became 
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a  canon  of  Liege  Cathedral  The  necessaiy  eight  quarters  of  gentility  pro- 
duced upon  that  occasion  have  accordingly  been  displayed  by  his  panegyrists 
in  triumphant  refutation  of  that  theory  which  gave  him  a  blacksmith  for  his 
giaodfather.^  At  the  same  period,  although  he  had  not  reached  the  requisite 
age,  the  rich  bishopric  of  Arras  had  already  been  prepared  for  him  by  his 
father's  care.  Three  years  afterwards,  in  1543,  he  distinguished  himself  by  a 
most  teamed  and  brilliant  harangue  before  the  Council  of  Trent,  which  dis- 
play so  much  charmed  the  Emperor,  that  he  created  him  councillor  of  state. 
A  few  years  afterwards  he  rendered  the  unscrupulous  Charles  still  more 
valuable  proofs  of  devotion  and  dexterity  by  the  part  he  played  in  the 
memorable  imprisonment  of  the  Landgrave  of  Hesse  and  the  Saxon  Dukes. 
He  was  thereafter  constantly  employed  in  embassies  and  other  offices  ol  trust 
and  profit.  ^  , 

There  was  no  doubt  as  to  his  profound  and  varied  learning,  nor  as  to  his  ^ 
natural  quickness  and  dexterity.  He  was  ready-witted,  smooth  and  fluent  of 
tongue,  fertile  in  expedients,  courageous,  resolute.  He  thoroughly  understood 
the  art  of  managing  men,  particularly  his  superiors.  He  knew  how  to  govern 
under  the  appearance  of  obeying.  He  possessed  exquisite  tact  in  appreciating 
the  characters  of  those  far  above  him  in  rank  and  beneath  him  in  intellect. 
He  could  accommodate  himself  with  great  readiness  to  the  idiosyncrasies  of 
sovereigns.  He  was  a  chameleon  to  the  hand  which  fed  him.  In  his  inter- 
course  with  the  K.ing,  he  coloured  himself,  as  it  were,  with  the  King's  character. 
He  was  not  himself,  but  Philip  ;  not  the  sullen,  hesitating,  confused  Philip, 
however,  but  Philip  endowed  with  eloquence,  readiness,  facility.  The  King 
ever  fotind  himself  anticipated  with  the  most  delicate  obsequiousness,  beheld 
his  struggling  ideas  change  into  winged  words  without  ceasing  to  be  his  own. 
No  flattery  could  be  more  adroit  The  Bishop  accommodated  himself  to  the 
King's  epistolary  habits.  The  silver-tongued  and  ready  debater  substituted 
protocols  for  conversarion,  in  deference  to  a  monarch  who  could  not  speak. 
He  corresponded  with  Philip,  with  Margaret  of  Parma,  with  every  one.  He 
wrote  folios  to  the  Duchess  when  they  were  in  the  same  palace.  He  would 
write  letters  forty  pages  long  to  the  King,  and  send  off  another  courier  on 
the  same  day  with  two  or  three  additional  despatches  of  identical  date.  Such 
prolixity  enchanted  the  King,  whose  greediness  for  business  epistles  was  insa- 
dahle.  The  painstaking  monarch  toiled,  pen  in  hand,  after  his  wonderful 
minister  in  vain.  Philip  was  only  fit  to  be  the  Bishop's  clerk,  yet  he  imagined 
himself  to  be  the  directing  and  governing  power.  He  scrawled  apostilles  in 
the  margins  to  prove  that  he  had  read  with  attention,  and  persuaded  himself 
that  he  su^ested  when  he  scarcely  even  comprehended.  The  Bishop  gave 
advice  and  issued  instructions  when  he  seemed  to  be  only  receiving  them.  He 
was  the  substance  while  he  affected  to  be  the  shadow.  These  tactics  were 
comparatively  easy,  and  likely  to  be  triumphant,  so  long  as  he  had  only  to 
deal  with  inferior  intellects  like  those  of  Philip  and  Margaret.  When  he 
should  be  matched  against  political  genius  and  iofty  character  combined,  it 
was  possible  that  his  resources  might  not  prove  so  all-sufficient 

His  political  principles  were  sharply  defined  in  reality,  but  smoothed  over 
by  a  conventional  and  decorous  benevolence  of  language,  which  deceived 
vulgar  minds.  He  was  a  strict  absolutist  His  deference  to  arbitrary  power 
was  profound  and  slavish.  God  and  "the  master,"  as  he  always  called 
Philip,  he  professed  to  serve  with  equal  humility.  "  It  seems  to  me,"  said 
he,  in  a  letter  of  this  epoch,  "  that  I  shall  never  be  able  to  fulfil  the  obliga- 
tioa  <tf  slave  which  I  owe  to  your  Majesty,  to  whom  I  am  bound  by  fo 
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firm  a  chain ; — at  any  rate,  I  shall  never  fail  to  struggle  foi  that  end  with 
sincerity."  ' 

As  a  matter  of  course,  he  was  a  firm  opponent  of  the  national  rights  of  the 
Netherlands.   He  had  strenuously  warned  Philip  against  assembling  the  States- 
geoeral  before  his  departure  for  the  sake  of  asking  them  for  supplies.    He 
earnestly  deprecated  allowing  the  constitutional  authorities  any  control  over 
the  expenditure  of  the  government,  and  averred  that  this  practice  under  the 
Regent  Mary  had  been  the  cause  of  endless  trouble.*     It  may  easily  be  sup- 
posed that  other  rights  were  as  little  to  his  taste  as  the  claim  to  vote  the 
subsidies,  a  privilege  which  was  in  reality  indisputable.     Men  who  stood  fotth 
iadefence  of  the  provincial  constitutions  were,  in  his  opinion,  mere  demagogues 
and  hypocrites,  their  only  motive  being  to  curry  favour  with  the  populace. 
Yet  these  charters  were,  after  all,  sufhctently  limited.     The  natural  rights  of 
man  were  topics  which  had  never  been  broached.     Man  had  only  namral 
wrongs.     None  ventured  to  doubt  that  sovereignty  was  heaven-bom,  anointed 
of  God.     The  rights  of  the  Netherlands  were  special,  not  general;  plural,  not 
singular;  liberties,  not  liberty;  "privileges,"  not  maitims.     They  were  prac- 
dcal,  not  theoretical ;  historical,  not  philosophical     Still,  such  as  they  were, 
they  were  facts,  acquisitions.     They  had  been  purchased  by  the  blood  and 
toil  of  brave  ancestors ;  they  amounted —however  open  to  criticism  upon 
broad  humanitarian  grounds,  of  which  few  at  that  day  had  ever  dreamed — to 
a  solid,  substantial  dyke  against  the  arbitrary  power  which  was  ever  chaf- 
ing and  fretting  to  destroy  its  barriers.     No  men  were  more  subtle  or  more 
diligent  in  corroding  the  foundation  of  these  bulwarks  than  the  disciples  of 
Granvelle.     Yet  one  would  have  thought  it  possible  to  tolerate  an  amount  of 
practical  freedom  so  different  from  the  wild  social  speculations  which,  in 
later  days,  have  made  both  tyrants  and  reasonable  lovers  of  our  race  tremble 
with  apprehension.    The  Netherlanders  claimed,  mainly,  the  right  to  vote  the 
money  which  was  demanded  in  such  enormous  profusion  from  their  painfully- 
acquired  wealth ;  they  were  also  unwilling  to  be  burned  alive  if  they  objected 
to  transubstantiation.     Granvelle  was  most  distinctly  of  an  opposite  opinion 
upon  both  topics.     He  strenuously  deprecated  the  interference  of  the  States 
with  the  subsidies,  and  it  was  by  his  advice  that  the  remorseless  edict  of  1550, 
the  Emperor's  ordinance  of  blood  and  fire,  was  re-enacted  as  the  very  first 
measure  of  Philip's  reign.*     Such  were  his  sentiments  as  to  national  and  popu- 
lar rights  by  representation.     For  the  people  itself — "  that  vile  and  mischie- 
vous animal  called  the  people,"  *  as  he  expressed  it — he  entertained  a  tJieerful 
contempt 

His  aptitude  for  managing  men  was  very  great ;  his  capacity  for  affairs  in- 
contestable ;  but  it  must  be  always  understood  as  the  capacity  for  the  affairs 
of  absolutism.  He  was  a  clever  scheming  polidcian,  an  adroit  manager  ;  it 
remained  to  be  seen  whether  he  had  a  claim  to  the  character  of  a  statesman. 
His  industry  was  enormous.  He  could  write  fifty  letters  a  day  with  his  own 
hand.  He  could  dictate  to  half  a  dozen  amanuenses  at  once,  on  as  many 
different  subjects,  in  as  many  different  languages,  and  send  them  all  away  ex- 
hausted. 

He  was  already  rich.  His  income  from  his  see  and  other  livings  was  esti- 
mated in  1557  at  ten  thousand  dollars  ;  his  property  in  ready  money,  "  furni- 
ture, tapestry,  and  the  like,"  at  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars.*      Wbctt 
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it  is  conadered  th&t,  &s  compared  with  our  times,  these  sums  represent  a  revenue 
of  a  hundred  thousand,  and  a  capital  of  two  minions  and  a  half  in  addition, 
it  nwy  be  safely  asserted  that  the  prelate  had  at  least  made  a  good  beginning. 
Besides  his  regular  income,  moreover,  he  had  handsome  receipts  from  that 
dmoD)'  which  was  reduced  to  a  system,  and  which  gave  him  a  liberal  profit, 
gener^yin  the  shape  of  an  annuity,  upon  every  benefice  which  he  conferred.  . 
He  was,  however,  by  no  means  satisfied.  His  appetite  was  as  boundless  as 
ihe  sea ;  he  was  still  a  shameless  mendicant  of  pecuniary  favours  and  lucrative 
onices.  Already,  in  1553,  the  Emperor  had  roundly  rebuked  his  greediness. 
"As  to  what  you  say  of  getting  no  '  merced  '  nor  '  ayuda  de  costa,' "  said  he, 
"'tis  merced  and  ayuda  de  costa  quite  sufficient  when  one  has  fat  benefices, 
pensions,  and  salaries,  with  which  a  man  might  manage  to  support  himself."' 
The  bishop,  however,  was  not  easily  abashed,  and  he  was,  at  the  epoch  which 
oi»r  occupies  us,  earnestly  and  successfully  soliciting  from  Philip  the  lucrative 
jbbey  of  Saint  Armand.  Not  that  he  would  have  accepted  this  preferment, 
"coiild  the  abbey  have  been  annexed  to  any  of  the  new  bishoprics;"'  on  the 
coDtraiy,  he  assured  the  King  that "  to  carry  out  so  holy  a  work  as  the  erection 
of  those  new  sees,  he  would  willingly  have  contributed  even  out  of  his  own  raiser- 
able  pittance."  ■  It  not  being  considered  expedient  to  confiscate  the  abbey  to 
any  particular  bishop,  Philip  accordingly  presented  it  to  the  prelate  of  Arras, 
together  with  a  handsome  sum  of  money  in  the  shape  of  an  "  ayuda  de  costa  " 
beside.  The  thrifty  bishop,  who  foresaw  the  advent  of  troublous  times  in  the 
Netherlands,  however,  took  care  in  the  letters  by  which  he  sent  his  thanks  to 
iiistract  the  King  to  secure  the  money  upon  crown  property  in  Arragon,  Naples, 
indSidly,  as  matters  in  the  provinces  were  banning  to  look  very  precarious.* 
Such,  at  the  commencement  of  the  Duchess  Mai^aret's  administration,  were 
the  chiuacters  and  the  previous  histories  of  the  persons  into  whose  hands  the 
Netherlands  were  intrusted.  None  of  them  have  been  prejudged.  Their 
characters  have  been  sketched,  not  according  to  subsequent  developments, 
hut  as  they  appeared  at  the  opening  of  this  important  epoch. 

The  aspect  of  the  country  and  its  inhabitants  offered  many  sharp  contrasts, 
and  revealed  many  sources  of  future  trouble. 

The  aristocracy  of  the  Netherlands  was  excessively  extravagant,  dissipated, 
and  already  considerably  embarrassed  in  circumstances.  It  had  been  the  policy 
uf  the  Emperor  and  of  Philip  to  confer  high  offices,  civil,  military,  and  diplo- 
natic,  upon  the  leading  nobles,  by  which  enormous  expenses  were  entailed 
apofl  them,  without  any  corresponding  salaries.  The  case  of  Orange  has 
been  already  alluded  to,  and  there  were  many  other  nobles  less  able  to  afford 
iM  expense,  who  had  been  indulged  with  these  ruinous  honours.  During  the 
»ar,  there  had  been,  however,  irany  chances  of  bettering  broken  fortunes. 
VuSoiy  brought  immense  prizes  to  the  leading  officers.  The  ransoms  of  so 
"any  iUustrious  prisoners  as  had  graced  the  triumphs  of  Saint  Quentin  and 
Gnvelines  had  been  extremely  profitable.  These  sources  of  wealth  had  now 
heea  cut  off ;  yet,  on  the  departure  of  the  King  from  the  Netherlands,  the 
lumiy  increased  instead  of  diminishing.  "  Instead  of  one  court,"  said  a  con- 
temporary, "you  would  have  said  that  there  were  fifty."'  Nothing  could  be 
more  sumptaous  than  the  njode  of  life  in  Brussels.  The  household  of  Orange 
^  been  already  painted.  That  of  Egmont  was  almost  as  magnificent.  A 
ntalry  in  hospitality  and  in  display  began  among  the  highest  nobles,  and  ex- 
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tended  to  those  less  able  to  maintain  themselves  in  the  contest.  During  the 
war  there  had  been  the  valiant  emulation  of  the  battlefield;  gentlemen  bad 
vied  with  each  other  how  best  to  illustrate  an  ancient  name  with  deeds  of 
desperate  valour,  to  repair  the  fortunes  of  a  ruined  house  with  the  spoils  of 
war.  They  now  sought  to  surpass  each  other  in  splendid  extravagance.  It 
was  an  eager  competition  who  should  build  the  stateliest  palaces,  have  the 
greatest  number  of  noble  pages  and  gentlemen  in  waiting,  the  most  gorgeous 
liveries,  the  most  hospitable  tables,  the  most  scientific  cooks.  There  wa' 
also  much  depravity  as  well  as  extravagance.  The  morals  of  high  society  were 
loose.  Gaming  was  practised  to  a  frightful  extent.  Drunkenness  was  a  pre- 
vailing characteristic  of  the  higher  classes.  Even  the  Prince  of  Orange  himself, 
at  this  period,  although  never  addicted  to  habitual  excess,  was  extremely  con- 
vivial in  his  tastes,  tolerating  scenes  and  companions  not  likely  at  a  later  day 
to  find  much  favour  in  his  sight  "We  kept  Saint  Martin's  joyously,"  he 
wrote,  at  about  this  period,  to  his  brother,  "  and  in  the  most  jovial  company. 
Brederode  was  one  day  in  such  a  state  that  I  thought  be  would  certainly  die, 
but  he  has  now  got  over  it,"'  Count  Brederode,  soon  afterwards  to  become  so 
conspicuous  in  the  early  scenes  of  the  revolt,  was,  in  truth,  most  notorious  for 
his  performances  in  these  banqueting  scenes.  He  appeared  to  have  vowed  as 
ttncom promising  hostility  to  cold  water  as  to  the  Inquisition,  and  always  de- 
nounced both  with  the  same  fierce  and  ludicrous  vehemence.  Their  constant 
connection  with  Germany  at  that  period  did  not  improve  the  sobriety  of  the 
Netlierland  nobles.  The  aristocracy  of  that  country,  as  is  well  known,  were 
most  "potent  at  potting."  "When  the  German  finds  himself  sober,"  said  the 
bitter  £adovaro,  "he  believes  himse¥  to  be  ill."  Gladly,  since  the  peace,  they 
had  welcomed  the  opportunities  afforded  for  many  a  deep  carouse  with  their 
Netherland  cousins.  The  approaching  marriage  of  the  Prince  of  Orange  with 
the  Saxon  princess — an  episode  which  will  soon  engage  our  attention — gave 
rise  to  tremendous  orgies.  Count  Schwartzburg,  the  Prince's  brother-in-law, 
and  one  of  the  negotiators  of  the  marriage,  found  many  occasions  to  strengthen 
the  bonds  of  harmony  between  the  countries  by  indulgence  of  these  common 
tastes.  "I  have  had  many  princes  and  counts  at  my  table,"  he  wrote  to 
Orange,  "  where  a  good  deal  more  was  drunk  than  eaten.  The  Rhinegrave's 
brother  fell  down  dead  after  drinking  too  much  malvoisie  ;  but  we  have  had 
him  balsamcd  and  sent  home  to  his  family."* 

These  disorders  among  the  higher  ranks  were  in  reality  so  extensive  as  to 
justify  the  biting  remark  of  the  Venetian :  "  The  gentlemen  intoxicate  them- 
selves every  day,"  said  he,  "and  the  ladies  also;  but  much  less  than  the  men,"* 
His  remarks  as  to  the  morality,  in  other  respects,  of  both  sexes  were  equally 
sweeping,  and  not  more  complimentary. 

If  these  were  the  characteristics  of  the  most  distinguished  society,  it  may  be 
supposed  that  they  were  reproduced  with  more  or  less  intensity  throughout  all 
the  more  remote  but  concentric  circles  of  life,  as  for  as  the  seductive  splendour 
of  the  court  could  radiate.  The  lesser  nobles  emulated  the  grandees,  and  vied 
with  each  other  in  splendid  establishments,  banquets,  masquerades,  and  equi- 
pages. Their  estates,  in  consequence,  were  mortgaged  deeply  and  more  deeply; 
then,  after  a  few  years,  sold  to  the  merchants,  or  ricl(  advocates  and  other  gentle- 
men of  the  robe,  to  whom  they  had  been  pledged.  The  more  closely  ruin  stared 
the  victims  in  the  face,  the  more  heedlessly  did  they  plunge  into  excesses. 
Many  of  the  nobles  being  thus  embarrassed,  and  some  even  desperate  in  their 
condition,  it  was  thought  that  they  were  desirous  of  creating  disturbances  in  the 
commonwealth,  that  the  payment  of  their  just  debts  might  be  avoided,  that  their 
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mortgaged  lands  might  be  wrested  by  main  force  from  the  low-bom  individuals 
who  had  become  possessed  of  them,  that,  in  particular,  the  rich  abbey  lands 
held  by  idle  priests  might  be  appropriated  to  the  use  of  impoverished  gentle- 
men, who  could  turn  them  to  so  much  better  account^  It  is  quite  probable 
that  interested  motives  such  as  these  were  not  entirely  inactive  among  a  com-  / 
paratively  small  class  of  gentlemen.  The  religious  reformation  in  eveiy  land 
of  Europe  derived  a  portion  of  its  strength  from  the  opportunity  it  afforded  to 
potentates  and  great  nobJes  for  helping  themselves  to  Church  property.  No 
doubt  many  Netherlanders  thought  that  their  fortunes  might  be  improved  at 
the  expense  of  the  monks,  and  for  the  benefit  of  religion.  Even  without 
apostasy  from  the  mother  Church,  they  looked  with  longing  eyes  on  the 
wealth  of  her  favoured  and  indolent  children.  They  thought  that  the  King 
would  do  well  to  carve  a  round  number  of  handsome  military  commanderies 
out  of  the  abbey  lands,  whose  possessors  should  be  bound  to  military  service 
after  the  ancient  manner  of  fiefs,  so  that  a  splendid  cavalry,  headed  by  the 
gentlemen  of  the  country,  should  be  ever  ready  to  mount  and  ride  at  the 
royal  pleasure,  in  place  of  a  horde  of  lazy  epiciu^ans,  telling  beads  and  indulg- 
ing themselves  in  luxurious  vice.^ 

Such  views  were  entertained,  such  language  often  held.  These  circum- 
siances  and  sentiments  had  their  influence  among  the  causes  which  produced 
the  great  revolt  now  impending.  Care  should  be  taken,  however,  not  to 
exaggerate  that  influence.  It  is  a  prodigious  mistake  to  refer  this  great 
historical  event  to  sources  so  insufficient  as  the  ambition  of  a  few  great  nobles 
and  the  embarrassments  of  a  larger  number  of  needy  gentlemen.  The 
Netherland  revolt  was  not  an  aristocratic,  but  a  popular,  although  certainly 
not  a  democratic  movement  It  was  a  great  episode — the  longest,  the  darkest, 
the  bloodiest,  the  most  important  episode  in  the  history  of  the  religious 
reformation  in  Europe.  The  nobles,  so  conspicuous  upon  the  surface  at  the 
outbreak,  only  drifted  before  a  storm  which  they  neither  caused  nor  con- 
trolled. 

For  the  state  of  the  people  was  very  different  from  the  condirion  of  the 
aristocracy.  The  period  of  martyrdom  had  lasted  long,  and  was  to  last  longer ; 
but  there  were  syinptoms  that  it  might  one  day  be  succeeded  by  a  more  active 
stage  of  popular  disease.  The  tumults  of  the  Netherlands  were  long  in  ripen- 
ing ;  when  the  final  outbreak  came,  it  would  have  been  more  phUosophical 
to  inquire,  not  why  it  had  occurred,  but  how  it  could  have  been  so  long  post- 
poned. During  the  reign  of  Charles,  the  sixteenth  century  had  been  advanc- 
ing steadily  in  strength  as  the  once  omnipotent  Emperor  lapsed  into  decrepi- 
tude. That  extraordinary  century  had  not  dawned  upon  the  earth  only  to 
increase  the  strength  of  absolutism  and  superstition.  The  new  world  had  not 
been  discovered,  the  ancient  world  reconquered,  the  printing-press  perfected, 
only  that  the  Inquisition  might  reign  undisturbed  over  the  fairest  portions  of 
the  earth,  and  chartered  hypocrisy  fatten  upon  its  richest  lands.  It  was  im- 
possible that  the  most  energetic  and  quick-witted  people  of  Europe  should  not 
feel  sympathy  with  the  great  effort  made  by  Christendom  to  shake  off  the 
incubus  which  had  so  long  paralysed  her  hands  and  brain.  In  the  Netherlands, 
where  the  attachment  to  Rome  had  never  been  intense,  where  in  the  old  times 
the  Bishops  of  Utrecht  had  been  rather  Ghibelline  than  Guelph,  where  all 
the  earliest  sects  of  dissenters — Wald,enses,  Lollards,  Hussites — had  found 
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numerous  converts  and  thousands  of  martyrs,  it  was  inevitable  that  there  should 
be  a  response  from  the  popular  heart  to  the  deeper  agitation  which  now  reached 
to  the  very  core  of  Christendom. 

The  people  were  numerous,  industrious,  accustomed  for  centuries  to  a  state 
of  comparative  civil  freedom,  and  to  a  lively  foreign  trade,  by  which  their 
minds  were  saved  from  the  stagnation  of  bigotry.  It  was  natural  that  they 
should  begin  to  generalise,  and  to  pass  from  the  concrete  images  presented 
them  in  the  Flemish  monasteries  to  the  abstract  character  of  Rome  itself. 
The  Flemings,  above  all  their  other  qualities,  were  a  commercial  nation. 
Commerce  was  the  mother  of  their  freedom,  so  far  as  they  had  acquired  it  in 
civil  matters.  It  was  struggling  to  give  birth  to  a  larger  liberty — to  freedom  of 
conscience.  The  provinces  were  situated  in  the  very  heart  of  Europe.  The 
blood  of  a  world-wide  traffic  was  daily  coursing  through  the  thousand  arteries 
of  that  water-inwoven  territory.  There  was  a  mutua!  exchange  between 
the  Netherlands  and  all  the  world  ;  and  ideas  were  as  liberally  interchanged 
as  goods.  Truth  was  imported  as  freely  as  less  precious  merchandise.  The 
psalms  of  Marot  were  as  current  as  the  drugs  of  Molucca  or  the  diamonds  of 
Borneo.  The  prohibitory  measures  of  a  despotic  government  could  not 
annihilate  this  intellectual  trade,  nor  could  bigotry  devise  an  effective  fguaran- 
tine  to  exclude  the  religious  pest  which  lurked  in  every  bale  of  merchandise, 
and  was  waited  on  every  breeze  from  East  and  West. 

The  edicts  of  the  Emperor  had  been  endured,  but  not  accepted.  The 
lunrible  persecution  under  which  so  many  thousands  had  sunk  had  produced 
its  inevitable  result.  Fertilised  by  all  this  innocent  blood,  the  soil  of  the 
Netherlands  became  as  a  watered  garden,  in  which  liberty,  civil  and  religious, 
was  to  flourish  perennially.  The  scaffold  had  its  daily  victims,  but  did  not 
make  a  single  convert  The  statistics  of  these  crimes  will  perhaps  never  be 
accurately  adjusted ;  but  those  who  love  horrible  details  may  find  ample 
material.  The  chronicles  contain  the  lists  of  these  obscure  martyrs  ;  but 
their  names,  hardly  pronounced  in  their  lifetime,  sound  barbarously  in  our 
ears,  and  will  never  ring  through  the  trumpet  of  fame.  Yet  they  were  men 
who  dared  and  suffered  as  much  as  men  can  dare  and  suffer  in  this  world,  and 
for  the  noblest  cause  which  can  inspire  humanity.  Fanatics  they  certainly 
were  not,  if  fanaticism  consists  in  show  without  corresponding  substance. 
For  them  all  was  terrible  reality.  The  Emperor  and  his  edicts  were  realities  ; 
the  axe,  the  stake  were  realities  ;  and  the  heroism  with  which  men  took  each 
other  by  the  hand  and  walked  into  the  flames,  or  with  which  women  sang  a 
song  of  triumph  while  the  gravedigger  was  shovelling  the  earth  upon  their 
living  faces,  was  a  reality  also. 

Thus  the  people  of  the  Netherlands  were  already  pervaded,  throughout 
the  whole  extent  of  the  country,  with  the  expanding  spirit  of  religious  refor- 
niatioD.  It  was  inevitable  that  sooner  or  later  an  explosion  was  to  arrive, 
'i'hcy  were  placed  between  two  great  countries,  where  the  new  principles  had 
already  taken  root  The  Lutheranism  of  Germany  and  the  Calvinism  of 
France  had  each  its  share  in  producing  the  Netherland  revolt,  but  a  mistake 
is  often  made  in  cstimatii^  the  relative  proportion  of  these  several  influences. 
The  Reformation  first  entered  the  provinces,  not  through  the  Augsburg,  but 
the  Huguenot  gate.  The  fiery  field-preachers  from  the  South  of  France  first 
inflamed  the  excitable  hearts  of  the  kindred  population  of  the  south-western 
Netherlands.  The  Walloons  were  the  first  to  rebel  against  and  the  first  to 
reconcile  themselves  with  papal  Rome,  exactly  as  their  Celtic  ancestors, 
fifteen  centuries  earlier,  had  been  foremost  in  the  revolt  against  imperial  Rome, 
and  precipitate  in  their  submission  to  her  overshadowing  power.  The  Bataviuis, 
slower  to  be  moved,  but  more  steadfast,  retabed  the  impulse  which  they 
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received  from  the  same  source  which  was  already  agitating  their  "  Welsh" 
compatnots.  There  were  already  French  preachers  at  Valenciennes  and 
Toumay,  to  be  followed,  as  we  shall  have  occasion  to  see,  by  many  others. 
Without  undervaluing  the  inSnence  of  the  German  Churches,  and  particularly 
of  the  gairison-pTcaching  of  the  German  military  chaplains  in  the  Netherlands, 
it  may  be  safely  asserted  that  the  eariy  Reformers  of  the  provinces  were  mainly 
Huguenots  in  their  belieC  The  Dutch  Church  became,  accordingly,  not 
Lutheran,  but  Calvinistic,  and  the  founder  of  the  com m<Hi wealth  hardly  ceased 
to  be  a  nominal  Catholic  before  he  became  an  adherent  to  the  same  creed. 

In  the  meantime,  it  is  more  natural  to  regard  the  great  movement,  pyscho- 
logically  speaking,  as  a  whole,  whether  it  revealed  itself  in  France,  Germany, 
the  Netherlands,  England,  or  Scotland.  The  policy  of  govemmenis,  national 
character,  individual  interests,  and  other  colkteral  circumstances,  modified 
the  result ;  but  the  great  cause  was  the  same,  the  source  of  all  the  movements 
was  single.  The  Reformation  in  Germany  had  been  adjourned  for  half  a 
centoiy  by  the  Augsburg  religious  peace,  just  concluded.  It  was  held  in  sus- 
pense in  France  through  the  Machiavellian  policy  which  Catherine  de  Medici 
had  just  adopted,  and  was  for  several  years  to  prosecute,  of  balancing  one 
party  against  the  other,  so  as  to  neutralise  all  power  but  her  own.  The  great 
contest  was  accordingly  transferred  to  the  Netherlands,  to  be  fought  out  for 
the  rest  of  the  century,  while  the  whole  of  Christendom  was  to  look  anxiously 
for  the  result.  From  the  East  and  from  the  West  the  clouds  rolled  away, 
leaving  a  comparatively  bright  and  peaceful  atmosphere,  only  that  they  might 
concentrate  themselves  with  portentous  blackness  over  the  soil  of  the  Nether- 
lands. In  Germany,  the  princes,  not  the  people,  had  conquered  Rome,  and 
to  the  princes,  not  the  people,  were  secured  the  benefits  of  the  victory — the 
spoils  of  churches,  and  the  right  to  worship  according  to  conscience.  The 
people  had  the  right  to  conform  to  their  ruler's  creed,  or  to  depart  from  his 
land.  Still,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  many  of  the  princes  being  reformers,  a  large 
mass  of  the  population  had  acquired  the  privilege  for  their  own  generadon 
and  that  of  their  children  to  practise  that  religion  which  they  actually  approved. 
This  was  a  fact,  and  a  more  comfortable  one  than  the  necessity  ot  choosing 
between  what  they  considered  wicked  idolatry  and  the  stake — the  only  election 
left  to  their  Netherland  brethren.  In  France,  the  accidental  splinter  from 
Montgomery's  lance  had  defened  the  Huguenot  massacre  for  a  doien  years. 
During  the  period  in  which  the  Queen  Regent  was  resolved  to  play  her  fast 
and  loose  policy,  all  the  persuasions  of  Philip  and  the  arts  of  Alva  were  power- 
less to  induce  her  to  carry  out  the  scheme  which  Henry  had  revealed  to  Orange 
in  the  Forest  of  Vincennes.  When  the  crime  came  at  last,  it  was  as  blundering 
as  it  was  bloody — at  once  premeditated  and  accidental,  the  isolated  execution 
of  an  inter-regal  conspiracy,  existing  for  half  a  generation,  yet  exploding  with- 
out concert,  a  wholesale  massacre,  but  a  piecemeal  plot. 

The  aristocracy  and  the  masses  being  thus,  from  a  variety  of  causes,  in  this 
agitated  and  dangerous  condition,  what  were  the  measures  of  the  Government  ? 
The  edict  of  1550  had  been  re-enacted  immediately  after  Philip's  accession 
to  sovereignty.  It  is  necessary  that  the  reader  should  be  made  acquainted 
with  some  of  the  leading  provisions  of  iliis  famous  document,  thus  laid  down 
above  all  the  constitutions  as  the  organic  law  of  the  land.  A  few  plain  fai^ 
entirely  without  rhetorical  varnish,  will  prove  more  impressive  in  this  case  than 
superfluous  declamation.  The  American  will  judge  whether  the  wrongs  in- 
flicted by  Laud  and  Charles  upon  his  Puritan  ancestors  were  the  severest  that 
a  people  has  had  to  undergo,  and  whether  the  Dutch  Republic  does  not 
track  its  source  to  the  same  high  religious  origin  as  that  of  oui  own  common- 
wealth. 
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"  No  one,"  said  the  edict,'  "  shall  print,  write,  copy,  keep,  conceal,  sell, 
buy,  or  give  in  churches,  streets,  or  other  places,  any  book  or  Writing  maJle  by 
Martin  Luther,  John  Ecolampadius,  Ulrich  Zwinglius,  Martin  Bucer,  John 
Calvin,  or  other  heretics  repmbated  by  the  Holy  Church  ;  ,  .  ,  .  nor  break, 
norotherwiscinjure  the  images  of  the  Holy  Vii^n  or  canonised  saints;  .... 
nor  in  his  house  hold  conventicles  or  illegal  gatherings,  or  be  present  at  any 
such  in  which  the  adherents  of  the  above-mentioned  heretics  teach,  baptize, 
and  form  conspiracies  against  the  Holy  Church  and  the  general  welfare.  .... 
Moreover,  we  forbid,"  continues  the  edict,  in  name  of  the  sovereign,  "  all  lay 
persons  to  converse  or  dispute  coneertting  the  Holy  Scriptures,  openly  or  secretly, 
especially  on  any  doubtful  or  difficult  matters,  or  tg  read,  teach,  qt  expound  ^e 
Seriptura,  unless  they  have  duly  studied  theology  and  been  approved  by  some 
renowned  university  ;  ....  or  to  preach,  secretly  or  openly,  or  to  entertain 
any  of  the  opinions  of  the  above-mentioned  heretics  ;  ....  on  pain,  should 
any  one  be  found  to  have  contravened  any  of  the  points  above  mentioned,  as 
perturbators  of  our  state  and  of  the  general  quiet,  to  be  punished  in  the  follow- 
ing manner."  And  how  were  they  to  be  punished  P  What  was  the  penalty 
inflicted  upon  the  man  or  woman  who  owned  a  hymn-book,  or  who  hazarded 
the  opinion  in  private  that  Luther  was  not  quite  wrong  in  doubting  the  power 
of  a  monk  to  sell  for  money  the  license  to  commit  murder  or  incest ;  or  upon 
the  parent,  not  being  a  Roman  Catholic  doctor  of  divinity,  who  should  read 
Christ's  Sermon  on  the  Mount  to  his  children  in  his  own  parlour  or  shop  ? 
How  were  crimes  like  these  to  be  visited  upon  the  transgressor?  Was  it  by 
reprimand,  fine,  imprisonment,  banishment,  or  by  branding  on  the  forehead, 
by  the  cropping  of  the  ears  or  the  slitting  of  nostrils,  as  was  practised  upon 
the  Puritan  fathers  of  New  England  for  their  nonconformity?  It  was  by  a 
sharper  chastisement  than  any  of  these  methods.  The  Puritan  fathers  of  the 
Dutch  Republic  had  to  struggle  against  a  darker  doom.  The  edict  went  on 
to  provide — "  That  such  perturbators  of  the  general  quiet  are  to  be  executed, 
to  wit :  the  men  with  the  sword  and  the  women  to  be  buried  alive,  if  they 
do  not  persist  in  their  errors ;  if  they  do  persist  in  them,  then  they  are  to 
be  executed  with  fire ;  all  their  property  in  both  cases  being  confiscated  to 
the  crown." 

Thus  the  clemency  of  the  sovereign  permitted  the  repentant  heretic  to  be 
beheaded  or  buried  alive,  instead  of  being  burned. 

The  edict  further  provided  against  all  misprision  of  heresy  by  making  those 
who  failed  to  betray  the  suspected  liable  to  the  same  punishment  as  if  sus- 
pected or  convicted  themselves.  "We  forbid,"  said  the  decree,  "all  persons 
to  lodge,  entertain,  furnish  with  food,  fire,  or  clothing,  or  otherwise  to  favour 
any  one  holden  or  notoriously  suspected  of  being  a  heretic ;  .  .  .  .  and  any 
one  failing  to  denounce  any  such,  we  ordain  shall  be  liable  to  the  above-men- 
tioned punishments." 

The  edict  went  on  to  provide,  "  that  if  any  person,  being  not  convicted  of 
heresy  or  error,  but  greatly  suspected  thereof,  and  therefore  condemned  by  the 
spiritual  judge  to  abjure  such  heresy,  or  by  the  secular  magistrate  to  make 
public  fine  and  reparation,  shall  again  become  suspected  or  tainted  with  heresy, 
<ilthough  it  should  not  appear  that  he  has  contravened  or  violated  any  one  o/our 
above-mentioned  commands — nevertheless,  we  do  will  and  ordain  that  such  per- 
son shall  be  considered  as  relapsed,  and,  as  such,  be  punished  with  loss  of  life 
and  property,  without  any  hope  of  moderation  or  mitigation  of  the  above-men- 
tioned penalties." 

Furthermore,  it  was  decreed  that  "  the  spiritual  judges,  desiring  to  proceed 
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against  any  one  for  the  crime  of  heresy,  shall  request  any  of  our  sovereign  courts 
or  provincial  councils  to  appoint  any  one  of  their  college,  or  such  otheradjunct 
as  the  council  shall  select,  to  preside  over  the  proceedings  to  be  instituted 
against  the  suspected.  All  who  know  of  any  person  tainted  with  heresy  are 
required  to  denounce  and  give  them  up  to  ail  judges,  officers  of  the  bishops, 
or  others  having  authority  on  the  premises,  on  pain  of  being  punished  accord- 
ing to  the  pleasure  of  the  judge.  Likewise,  all  shall  be  obliged,  who  know  of 
any  place  where  such  heretics  keep  themselves,  to  declare  them  to  the  author- 
ities, on  pain  of  being  held  as  accomplices,  and  punished  as  such  heretics 
themselves  would  be  if  apprehended."  ' 

In  order  to  secure  the  greatest  number  of  arrests  by  a  direct  appeal  to  the 
most  ignoble,  but  not  the  least  powerful,  principle  of  human  nature,  it  was 
ordained  "  that  the  informer,  in  case  of  conviction,  should  be  entitled  to  one- 
half  the  property  of  the  accused,  if  not  more  than  one  hundred  pounds  Flemish ; 
if  more,  then  ten  per  cenL  of  all  such  excess," 

Treachery  to  one's  friends  was  encouraged  by  the  provision,  "  that  if  any 
man  being  present  at  any  secret  conventicle,  shail  afterwards  come  forward  and 
betray  his  fellow-members  of  the  congregation,  he  shall  receive  full  pardon." 

In  order  that  neither  the  good  people  of  the  Netherlands,  nor  the  judges 
and  inquisitors,  should  delude  themselves  with  the  notion  that  these  fanatic 
decrees  were  only  intended  to  inspire  terror,  not  for  practical  execition,  the 
sovereign  continued  to  ordain — "  To  the  end  that  the  judges  and  officers  may 
have  no  reason,  under  pretext  that  the  penalties  are  too  great  and  heavy,  and 
only  devised  to  terrify  delinquents,  to  punish  them  less  severely  than  they 
deserve,  that  the  culprits  be  really  punished  by  the  penalties  above  declared  ; 
forbidding  all  judges  to  alter  or  moderate  the  penalties  in  any  manner,  .^- 
Indditig  any  one,  of  whatsoever  condition,  to  ask  of  us  or  of  any  one  having 
iuthority,  io  gran/ /ardon,  01  to  present  any  petition  in  favour  of  such  heretics, 
exiles,  or  fugitives,  on  penalty  of  being  declared  for  ever  incapable  of  civil  and 
military  office,  and  of  being  arbitrarily  punished  besides." 

Such  were  the  leading  provisions  of  this  famous  edict,  originally  promulgated 
in  1550  as  a  recapitulation  and  condensation  of  all  the  previous  ordinances 
of  the  Emperor  upon  religious  subjects.  By  its  style  and  title  it  was  a  per- 
petual edict,  and,  according  to  one  of  its  clauses,  was  to  be  published  for  ever 
once  in  every  six  months,  in  every  city  and  village  of  the  Netherlands.  It  had 
been  pronaulgated  at  Augsburg,  where  the  Emperor  was  holding  a  diet,  upon  the 
15th  of  September.  Its  severity  had  so  appalled  the  Dowager  Queen  of  Hun- 
gary, that  she  had  made  a  journey  to  Augsburg  expressly  to  procure  a  mitigation 
o(  some  of  its  provisions.^  The  principal  alteration  which  she  was  able  to 
obtain  of  the  Emperor  was,  however,  in  the  phraseology  only.  As  a  conces- 
sion to  popular  prejudice,  the  words  "  spiritual  judges  "  were  substituted  for 
"  inquisitors,"  wherever  that  expression  had  occurred  in  the  original  drafL* 

The  edict  had  been  re-enacted  by  the  express  advice  of  the  Bishop  of  Arras 
immediately  on  the  accession  of  Philip.  The  prelate  knew  the  value  of  the 
Emperor's  name ;  he  may  have  thought,  also,  that  it  would  be  difficult  to 
increase  the  sharpness  of  the  ordinances.  "  I  advised  the  King,"  says  Gran- 
velle,  in  a  letter  written  a  fewyears  later,  "to  make  no  change  in  the  placards, 
but  to  proclaim  the  text  drawn  up  by  the  Emperor,  republishing  the  whole  as 
the  King's  edict,  with  express  insertion  of  the  phrase,  'Carolus,'&c  I  recom- 
mended this  lest  men  should  calumniate  his  Majesty  as  wishing  to  introduce 
novelties  in  the  matter  of  religion."  ' 
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This  edict,  containing  the  provisions  which  have  been  laid  before  the  reader, 
was  now  to  be  enforced  with  the  utmost  rigour ;  every  official  personage,  from 
the  sCadholders  down,  having  received  the  most  stringent  instructions  to  that 
effect  under  Philip's  own  hand.  This  was  the  first  gift  of  Philip  and  of  Gran- 
velle  to  the  Netherlands  ;  of  the  monarch  who  said  of  himself  that  he  had 
always,  "  from  the  beginning  of  his  government,  followed  the  path  of  clemency, 
according  to  his  natural  disposition,  so  well  known  to  al!  the  world ; "  •  of  the 
prelate  who  said  of  himself,  "  that  he  had  ever  combated  the  opinion  that  any- 
thing could  be  accomplished  by  terror,  death,  and  violence." ' 

During  the  period  of  the  French  and  Papal  war,  it  has  been  seen  that  the 
execution  of  these  edicts  had  been  permitted  to  sladcen.  It  was  now  resumed 
■with  redoubled  fuiy.  Moreover,  a  new  measure  had  increased  the  disaffection 
and  dismay  of  the  people,  already  sufficiently  filled  with  apprehension.  As  an 
additional  security  ibr  the  supremacy  of  the  ancient  religion,  it  had  been  thought 
desirable  that  the  number  of  bishops  should  be  increased.  There  were  but 
four  sees  in  the  Netherlands, — those  of  Arras,  Cambray,  Toumay,  and  Utrecht. 
That  of  Utrecht  was  within  the  archiepiscopate  of  Cologne  ;  the  other  three 
were  within  that  of  Rheims.'  It  seemed  proper  that  the  prelates  of  the  Nether- 
lands should  owe  no  extra-provincial  allegiance.  It  was  hkewise  thought  that 
three  millions  of  souls  required  more  than  four  spiritual  superintendents.  At 
any  rate,  whatever  might  be  the  interest  of  the  flocks,  it  was  certain  that  those 
broad  and  fertile  pastures  would  sustain  more  than  the  present  number  of  shep- 
herds. The  wealth  of  the  religious  houses  in  the  provinces  was  very  great 
The  abbey  of  Affiighem  alone  had  a  revenue  of  &rty  thousand  florins,  and 
there  were  many  others  scarcely  inferior  in  wealth.*  But  these  institutions 
were  comparatively  independent  both  of  King  and  Pope.  Electing  their  own 
superiors  from  time  to  time,  in  nowise  desirous  of  any  change  by  which  their 
ease  might  be  disturbed  and  their  riches  endangered,  the  honest  friars  were 
not  likely  to  engage  in  any  very  vigorous  crusade  against  heresy,  nor  for  the 
sake  of  introducing  or  strengthening  Spanish  institutions,  which  they  knew 
to  be  abominated  by  the  people,  to  take  the  risk  of  driving  all  their  disciples 
into  revolt  and  apostasy.  Comforting  themselves  with  an  Erasmian  pliilosophy, 
which  they  thought  best  suited  to  the  times,  they  were  as  little  likely  as  the 
Sage  of  Rotterdam  himself  would  have  been,  to  make  martyrs  of  themselves 
for  the  sake  of  extirpating  Calvinism.  The  abbots  and  monks  were,  in  political 
matters,  very  much  under  the  influence  of  the  great  nobles,  in  whose  company 
they  occupied  the  benches  of  the  upper  house  of  the  States-general 

Dr.  Francis  Sonnius  had  been  sent  on  a  mission  to  the  Pope  for  the  pur- 
pose of  representing  the  necessity  of  an  increase  in  the  Episcopal  force  of  the 
Netherlands.  Just  as  the  King  was  taking  his  departure  the  commissioner 
arrived,  bringing  with  him  the  Bull  of  Paul  the  Fourth  dated  May  18,  rssg. 
This  was  afterwards  confirmed  by  that  of  Pius  the  Fourth  in  January  of  the 
following  year.'  The  document  stated  '  that  "  Paul  the  Fourth,  slave  of  slaves, 
wishing  to  provide  for  the  welfare  of  the  provinces  and  the  eternal  salvation 
of  their  injiabitants,  had  determined  to  plant  in  that  fruitful  lield  several  new 
bishoprics.  The  enemy  nf  mankind  being  abroad,"  said  the  Bull,  "  in  so  many 
forms  at  tliat  particular  time,  and  the  Netherlands,  then  under  the  sway  of  that 
beloved  son  of  his  Hohness,  Philip  the  Catholic,  being  compassed  about  w'lh 
heretic  and  schismatic  nations,  it  was  believed  that  the  eternal  welfare  of  th& 
land  was  in  great  danger.  At  the  period  of  the  original  establishment,  of 
cathedral  churches,  the  provinces  had  been  sparsely  peopled ;  they  had  now 
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become  filled  to  overflowing,  so  that  the  original  ecclesiastical  arrangement  did 
not  tuflice.     Tke  haroest  was  pleniiful,  but  the  laiourers  were  few." 

In  consideration  of  these  and  other  reasons,  three  archbishoprics  were  ac* 
cordingly  appointed.  That  of  Mechlin  was  to  be  principal,  under  which  were 
constituted  six  bishoprics,  those,  namely,  of  Antwerp,  Bois  le  Due,  Rurmond, 
Ghent,  Bruges,  and  Ypres.  That  of  Cambray  was  second,  with  the  four 
snbordinate  dioceses  of  Toumay,  Arras,  Saint  Omer,  and  Namur.  The  third 
archbishopric  was  that  of  Utrecht,  with  the  five  sees  of  Haarlem,  Middelburg, 
Leeuwarden,  Groningen,  and  Deventer.^ 

The  nomination  to  these  important  offices  was  granted  to  the  King,  subject 
to  con&TTDation  by  the  Pope.  Moreover,  it  was  ordained  by  the  Bull  that 
"each  bishop  should  appwint  nine  addiiionai prebeniiaries,  who  were  to  assist 
him  in  the  matter  of  the  Inquisitioti  throughout  his  bishopric,  two  of  whom 
were  themsebfa  to  it  inquisitor s." 

To  sustain  these  two  great  measures,  through  which  Philip  hoped  once  and 
for  ever  to  extinguish  the  Netherland  heresy,  it  was  considered  desirable  that 
the  Spanish  troops  still  remaining  in  the  provinces  should  be  kept  there  in- 
definitely.' 

The  force  was  not  large,  amounting  hardly  to  four  thousand  men,  but  they 
were  unscrupulous,  and  admirably  disciplined.  As  the  entering  wedge,  by 
which  a  military  and  ecclesiastical  despotism  was  eventually  to  be  forced  into 
the  very  heart  of  the  land,  they  were  invaluable.  The  moral  effect  to  be 
hoped  from  the  regular  presence  of  a  Spanish  standing  army  during  a  time  of 
ptace  in  the  Netherlands  could  hardly  be  exaggerated.  Philip  was  therefore 
determined  to  employ  every  argument  and  subterfiige  to  deuin  the  troops. 


CHAPTER  IL 

AgltatioD  In  the  Netherlasda— Tbe  ancient  ch&rtera  resorted  to  as  bnrricR  against  the  measures 
ofGomemmenl—"  Joyous  Eotranoe"  of  BralMni — Conslitulion  of  Holland— Growineunpopu- 
Uiitj  d  Anthony  Perienat.  Archbishop  of  Mechlin— Opposition  to  the  new  blsboprioa  by 
Orange,  Egmonl,  and  other  influential  nobles — Fury  of  the  people  at  the  continued  presence 
of  the  foiefgn  ■oldierj — Orange  resigns  the  commsnd  of  the  legion — The  troops  recalled — 
liiilip'a  penonal  attention  to  tbe  detiulsof  persecution— Perrenot  becomes  Cardinal  de  Gran- 
tetla— All  tbe  power  of  government  in  his  hands — His  increasing  unpopularity — Animosity 
and  Ttolence  M  Egnwnt  lowaitls  the  Cardinal— Relations  between  Orange  and  Granvelle— 
AacieDt  fttendstaip  gradually  changing  to  enmity— Renewal  of  the  mapstracy  at  Ant*ferp — 
Qnuntl  between  the  Prince  and  Cardinal— Joint  letter  of  Orange  and  h.gmont  to  the  King — 
Answer  <rf  the  King— Indignation  of  Philip  against  Count  Horn— Secret  correspondence 
tietween  the  King  iind  Cardinal —Remonstrances  against  the  new  bishoprics— Philip's  private 
*— — Jf'  italemcnts— Penury  of  the  exchequer  in  Spain  and  in  the  provinces— Plan  for 
debuiog  the  coin— Marriage  of  William  Ibe  Silent  with  the  Princess  of  Lorraine  dreum- 
tenled — Negotiations  for  his  mattimonial  alliance  with  Princess  Anna  of  Saxony— Cor- 
lespoodence  between  Granvelle  ^nd  Philip  upon  the  subject — Opposition  of  Landgrave 
PfaiUp  and  of  Philip  the  Second— Character  and  conduct  of  Elector  Augustus— Mission  of 
CcMiDt  Scbwartibuig -Communications  of  Orange  to  the  King  and  to  Duchess  Margaret- 
Characteristic  letter  of  Philip — Artful  conduct  of  Granvelle  and  of  the  Regent — Visit  of 
Orange  to  Dresden— Proposod  "note"  of  Elector  Augustus— Refusal  of  the  Prince— Pro- 
test of  the  Landgrave  against  the  manjage— Preparations  for  the  wedding  at  Ldpdg— 
Notarial  instrument  drawn  up  on  the  marriage  day— Wedding  ceremonies  and  festivities- 
Entrance  of  GrauTelle  into  Mechlin  as  Archbishop—  Compromise  in  Brabant  between  the 
abbeys  and  faUbopa. 

The  years  1560  and  isfir  were  mainly  occupied  with  the  agitation  and  dismay 
prodtjced  by  the  causes  set  forth  in  the  preceding  chapter. 

Against  the  arbitrary  policy  embodied  in  the  edicts,  the  new  bishoprics  and 
the  foreign  soldiery,  the  Netherlanders  appealed  to  their  ancient  constitutions. 
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These  charters  were  called  "  handvests  "  in  the  vernacular  Dutch  and  Flemish, 
because  the  sovereign  made  them  fast  with  his  hand.  As  already  stated, 
Philip  had  made  them  faster  than  any  of  the  princes  of  his  house  had  ever 
done,  so  far  as  oath  and  signature  could  accomplish  that  purpose,  both  as 
hereditary  piiace  in  1549,  and  as  monarch  in  1555.  The  reasons  for  the 
extensive  and  unconditional  manner  in  which  he  swore  to  support  the  pro- 
vincial  charters  have  been  already  indicated. 

Of  these  constitutions,  that  of  Brabant,  known  by  the  title  of  the  Joyeuu 
mtrh  blyde  inkomsi,  or  blythe  entrance,  ftimished  the  most  decisive  barrier 
against  the  present  wholesale  tyranny.  First  and  foremost,  the  "joyous 
entry"  provided,  "  that  the  prince  of  the  land  should  not  elevate  the  clerical 
state  higher  than  of  old  has  been  customary  and  by  former  princes  settled  ; 
unless  by  consent  of  the  other  two  Estates,  the  nobUity  and  the  cities,"  > 

Again,  "the  prince  can  prosecute  no  one  of  his  subjects,  nor  any  foreign 
resident,  civilly  or  criratnaliy,  except  in  the  ordinary  and  open  courts  of 
justice  in  the  province,  where  the  accused  may  answer  and  defend  himself 
with  the  help  of  advocates."' 

Further,  "  the  prince  shall  appoint  no  foreigners  to  office  in  Brabant"  ■ 

Lastly,  "  should  the  prince,  by  force  or  otherwise,  violate  any  of  these 
privileges,  the  inhabitants  of  Brabant,  after  regular  protest  entered,  are  dis- 
charged of  their  oaths  of  allegiance,  and,  as  free,  independent,  and  unbound 
people,  may  conduct  themselves  exactly  as  seems  to  them  best"* 

Such  were  the  leading  features,  so  far  as  they  regarded  the  points  now  at 
issue,  of  that  famous  constitution  which  was  so  highly  esteemed  in  the  Nether- 
lands, that  mothers  came  to  the  province  in  order  to  give  birth  to  their  chil- 
dren, who  might  thus  enjoy,  as  a  birthright,  the  privileges  oF  Brabant  Yet 
the  charters  of  the  other  provinces  ought  to  have  been  as  effective  against  the 
arbitrary  course  of  the  government^  "  No  foreigner,"  said  the  constitution  of 
Holland,  "  is  eligible  as  councillor,  financier,  magistrate,  or  member  of  a  court. 
Justice  can  be  administered  only, by  the  ordinary  tribunals  and  magistrates. 
The  ancient  laws  and  customs  shall  remain  inviolable.  Should  the  prince 
infringe  any  of  these  provisions,  no  one  is  bound  to  obey  him."" 

These  provisions  from  the  Brabant  and  Holland  charters  are  only  cited  as 
illustrative  of  the  general  spirit  of  the  provincial  constitutions.  Nearly  all  the 
provinces  possessed  privileges  equally  ample,  duly  signed  and  sealed.  So  far 
as  ink  and  sealing-wax  could  defend  a  land  against  sword  and  fire,  the  Nether- 
lands were  impregnable  against  the  edicts  and  the  renewed  Episcopal  Inqui- 
sition. Unfortunately,  all  history  shows  how  feeble  are  barriers  of  paper  or 
lambskin,  even  when  hallowed  with  a  monarch's  oath,  against  the  torrent  of 
regal  and  ecclesiastical  absolutism.  It  was  on  the  reception  in  the  provinces 
of  the  new  and  confirmatory  Bull  concerning  the  bishoprics,  issued  in  January 
1560,  that  the  measure  became  known  and  the  dissatisfaction  manifest  The 
discontent  was  inevitable  and  universal.  The  ecclesiastical  establishment, 
which  was  not  to  be  enlarged  or  elevated  but  by  consent  of  the  Estates,  was 
suddenly  expanded  into  three  arch lepisco pates  and  fifteen  bishoprics.- 

The  administration  of  justice,  which  was  only  allowed  in  free  and  local 
courts,  distinct  for  each  province,  was  to  be  placed,  so  far  as  regarded  the 
most  important  of  human  interests,  in  the  hands  of  bishops  and  their  creatures, 
many  of  them  foreigners,  and  most  of  them  monks.  The  lives  and  property 
of  the  whole  population  were  to  be  at  the  mercy  of  these  utterly  irresponsible 
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conclaves.  All  classes  were  outraged.  The  nobles  were  offended  because 
ecclesiastics,  perhaps  foreign  ecclesiastics,  were  to  be  empowered  to  sit  in  the 
provincial  Estates  and  to  control  their  proceedings,  in  place  of  easy,  indolent, 
ignorant  abbots  and  friars,  who  had  generally  accepted  the  influence  of  the  great 
seigniors.'  The  priests  were  enraged  because  the  religious  houses  were  thus 
taken  out  of  their  control  and  confiscated  Co  a  bench  of  bishops,  usurping  the 
places  of  those  superiors  who  had  formerly  been  elected  by  and  among  them- 
selves. The  people  were  alarmed  because  the  monasteries,  although  not  re- 
spected nor  popular,  were  at  least  charitable'  and  without  ambition  to  exercise 
ecclesiastical  cruelty  j  while,  on  the  other  hand,  by  the  new  episcopal  arrange- 
ments, a  force  of  thirty  new  inquisitots  was  added  to  the  apparatus  for  enforc- 
ing orthodoxy  already  established.  The  odium  of  the  measure  was  placed  upon 
the  head  of  that  churchman,  already  appointed  Archbishop  of  Mechlin,  and 
soon  to  be  known  as  Cardinal  Granvelle.  From  this  time  forth,  this  prelate 
began  to  be  regarded  with  a  daily  increasing  aversion.  He  was  looked  upon 
as  the  iiicamation  of  all  the  odious  measures  which  had  been  devised  ;  as  the 
source  of  that  policy  of  absolutism  which  revealed  itself  more  and  more 
rapidly  after  the  King's  departure  from  the  country.  It  was  for  this  reason 
(bat  so  much  stress  was  laid  by  popular  clamour  upon  the  clause  prohibiting 
foreigners  from  ofRce.  Granveile  was  a  Burgundian ;  his  father  had  passed 
most  of  his  active  life  in  Spain,  while  both  he  and  his  more  distinguished  son 
were  ideotlfied  in  the  general  mind  with  Spanish  politics.  To  this  prelate, 
then,  were  ascribed  the  edicts,  the  new  bishoprics,  and  the  continued  presence 
of  the  foreign  troops.  The  people  were  right  as  regarded  the  first  accusation. 
They  were  mistaken  as  to  the  other  charges. 

The  King  had  not  consulted  Anthony  Perrenot  with  regard  to  the  creation 
of  the  new  bishoprics.  The  measure,  which  had  been  successively  contem- 
plated by  Philip  "  the  Good,"  by  Charles  the  Bold,  and  by  the  Emperor 
Charles,  bad  now  been  carried  out  by  Philip  the  Second  without  the  know- 
ledge of  the  new  Archbishop  of  Mechlin.  The  King  had  for  once  been  able 
to  deceive  the  astuteness  of  the  prelate,  and  had  concealed  from  him  the  in- 
tended arrangement  until  the  arrival  of  Sonniuswiththe  Bulls.  Granvelle  gave 
the  reasons  for  this  mystery  with  much  simplicity.  "  Mis  Majesty  knew,"  he 
said, "  that  I  should  oppose  it,  as  it  was  more  honourable  and  lucrative  to  be  one 
offour  than  one  of  eighteen."'  In  fact,  according  to  his  own  statement,  he  lost 
money  by  becoming  Archbishop  of  Mechlin  and  ceasing  to  be  Bishop  of 
Arras.*  For  these  reasons  he  declined,  more  than  once,  the  proffered  dignity, 
and  at  last  only  accepted  it  from  fear  of  giving  offence  to  the  King,  and  after 
having  secured  compensation  for  his  alleged  losses.  In  the  same  letter  (of 
29th  May  1560)  in  which  he  thanked  Philip  for  conferring  upon  him  the  rich 
abbey  of  St  Armand,  which  he  had  solicited,  in  addition  to  the  "  merced  "  in 
ready  money  concerning  the  safe  investment  of  which  he  had  already  sent 
directions,  he  observed  that  he  was  now  willing  to  accept  the  archbishopric  of 
Mechlin  ;  notwithstanding  the  odium  attached  to  the  measure,  notwithstand- 
ing his  feeble  powers,  and  notwithstanding  that,  during  the  life  of  the  Bishop 
of  Toumay,  who  was  then  m  rude  ktaith,  he  could  only  receive  three 
thousand  ducats  of  the  revenue,  giving  up  Arras  and  gaining  nothing 
in  Mechlin ;  notwithstanding  all  this,  and  a  thousand  other  things  besides. 
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he  assured  his  Majesty  that "  since  the  royal  desire  was  so  strong  that  lie 
should  accept,  he  would  consider  nothing  so  diilicult  that  he  would  not 
at  least  attempt  it" '  Having  made  up  his  mind  to  take  the  see  and  support 
the  new  arrangements,  he  was  resolved  that  his  profits  should  be  as  lai^  as 
possible.  We  have  seen  how  he  had  already  been  enabled  to  indemnify 
himself.  We  shall  find  him  soon  afterwards  importuning  the  King  for  the 
abbey  of  Afilighem,  the  euorinous  revenue  of  which  the  prelate  thought  would 
make  another  handsome  addition  to  the  rewards  of  his  sacrifices.  At  the 
same  time,  he  was  roost  anxious  that  the  people,  and  pardcutarly  the  great 
nobles,  should  not  ascribe  the  new  establishment  to  him,  as  they  persisted  in 
doing.  "  They  say  that  the  episcopates  were  devised  to  gratify  my  ambition," 
he  wrote  to  Philip  two  years  later  ;  "  whereas  your  Majesty  knows  how  steadily 
I  refused  the  see  of  Mechlin,  and  that  I  only  accepted  it  in  order  not  to  live 
in  idleness,  doing  nothing  for  God  and  your  Majesty."^  He  therefore  in- 
structed Philip,  on  several  occasions,  to  make  it  known  to  the  government  of 
the  Regent,  to  the  seigniors,  and  to  the  country  generally,  that  the  measure 
had  been  arranged  without  his  knowledge ;  that  the  Marquis  Bcrghen  had 
known  of  it  first,  and  that  the  prelate  had,  in  tnilh,  been  kept  in  the  dark  on 
the  subject  until  the  arrival  of  Sonnius  with  the  Bulls.  The  King,  always 
docile  to  his  minister,  accordingly  wrote  to  the  Duchess  the  statements  re- 
quired, in  almost  the  exact  phraseology  suggested ;  taking  pains  to  repeat 
the  declaration  on  several  occasions,  both  by  letter  and  by  word  of  mouth, 
to  many  influential  persons.* 

The  people,  however,  persisted  in  identifying  the  Bishop  with  the  scheme. 
They  saw  that  he  was  the  head  of  the  new  institutions  j  that  he  was  10  receive 
the  lion's  share  of  the  confiscated  abbeys,  and  that  he  was  foremost  in  defend- 
ing and  carrying  through  the  measure  in  spite  of  all  opposition.  That  op- 
position waxed  daily  more  bitter,  till  the  Cardinal,  notwithstanding  that  he 
characterised  the  arrangement  to  the  King  as  "  a  holy  work,"  '  and  warmly 
assured  Secretary  Perez  that  he  would  contribute  his  fortune,  his  blood,  and 
his  life  to  its  success,^  was  yet  obliged  to  exclaim  in  the  bitterness  of  his 
spirit,  "  Would  to  God  that  the  erection  of  these  new  sees  had  never  been 
thought  of  I     Amen  I  Amen  !  "  • 

Foremost  in  resistance  was  the  Prince  of  Orange.  Although  a  Catholic,  he 
had  no  relish  for  the  horrible  persecution  which  had  been  determined  upon. 
The  new  bishoprics  he  characterised  afterwards  as  parts  "  of  one  grand 
scheme  for  establishing  the  cruel  Inquisition  of  Spain ;  the  said  bishops  to 
serve  as  inquisitors,  burners  of  bodies,  and  tyrants  of  conscience  :  two  pre- 
bendaries in  each  see  being  actually  constituted  inquisitors."  ^  For  this  reason 
he  omitted  no  remonstrance  on  the  subject  to  the  Duchess,  to  Granveile,  and 
to  the  King.  His  efforts  were  seconded  by  Egmont,  Bei^hen,  and  other 
influential  nobles.  Even  Bedaymont  was  at  first  disposed  to  side  with  the 
opposition,  but  upon  the  argument  used  by  the  Duchess,  that  the  bishoprics 
and  prebends  would  furnish  excellent  places  for  his  sons  and  other  members 
of  the  aristocracy,  he  began  warmly  to  support  the  measure.*  Most  of  the 
labour,  however,  and  all  the  odium  of  the  business  fell  upon  the  Bishop's 
shoulders.  There  was  still  a  large  fund  of  loyalty  left  in  the  popular  mind, 
which  not  even  forty  years  of  the  Emperor's  dominion  had  consumed,  and 
which  Philip  was  destined  to  draw  upon  as  prodigally  as  if  the  treasure 
had  been  inexhaustible.     For  these  reasons  it  still  seemed  most  decorous  to 
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load  all  the  hatred  upon  the  minister's  back,  and  to  retain  the  consolatoiy 
Cannula  that  Philip  was  a  prince,  "  clement,  benign,  and  debonair." 

The  Bishop,  true  to  his  habitual  conviction,  that  words,  with  the  people, 
are  much  more  important  than  things,  was  disposed  to  have  the  word  "  inquisi- 
tor" taken  out  of  the  text  of  the  new  decree.  He  was  anicious  at  this  juncture 
to  make  things  pleasant,  and  he  saw  no  reason  why  men  should  be  unnecessarily 
startled  If  the  Inquisition  could  h^  practised  and  the  heretics  burned,  he  was 
in  favour  of  its  being  done  comfortably.  The  word  "inquisitor"  was  un- 
popular, almost  indecent  It  was  better  to  suppress  the  term  and  retain  the 
thing.  "  People  are  afraid  to  speak  of  the  new  bishoprics,"  he  wrote  to  Perez, 
"ou  account  of  the  clause  providing  that  of  nine  canons  one  shall  be  inquisi- 
tor. Hence  people  fear  the  Spanish  Inquisition."  '  He  therefore  had  written 
lo  the  King  to  surest  instead,  that  the  canons  or  graduates  should  be  obliged 
to  assist  tlie  bishop,  according  as  he  might  command.  Those  terms  would 
suffice,  because,  although  not  expressly  stated,  it  was  dear  that  the  bishop  was 
au  ordinary  inquisitor;  but  if  was  necessary  to  expun^  words  that  gave  effence.^ 

It  was  difficult,  however,  with  all  the  Kshop's  eloquence  and  dexterity,  to 
constmcl  an  agreeable  Inquisition.  The  people  did  not  like  it  in  any  shape, 
and  there  were  indications,  not  to  be  mistaken,  that  one  day  there  would  be  a 
norm  which  it  would  be  beyond  human  power  to  assuage.  At  present  the 
people  directed  its  indignation  only  upon  a  part  of  the  machinery  devised  for 
their  oppression.  The  Spanish  troops  were  considered  as  a  portion  of  the 
apparatus  by  which  the  new  bishoprics  and  the  edicts  were  to  be  forced  into 
execution.  Moreover,  men  were  weary  of  the  insolence  and  the  pillage  which 
these  mercenaries  had  so  long  exercised  in  the  land.  When  the  King  had 
been  first  requested  to  withdraw  them,  we  have  seen  that  he  had  burst  into  a 
violent  passion.  He  had  afterwards  dissembled.  Promising,  at  last,  that 
they  should  ail  be  sent  from  the  country  within  three  or  four  months  after 
hi)  departure,  he  had  determined  to  use  every  artifice  to  detain  them  in  the 
provinces.  He  had  succeeded,  by  various  subterfuges,  in  keeping  them  there 
fourteen  months;  but  it  was  at  last  evident  that  their  presence  would  no 
longer  be  tolerated.  Towards  the  dose  of  1560  they  were  quartered  in 
Walchcren  and  BrilL  The  Zelanders,  however,  had  become  so  exasperated 
by  their  presence  that  they  resolutely  refused  to  lay  a  single  hand  upon  the 
dykes,  which,  as  usual  at  that  season,  required  great  repairs.*  Rather  than 
see  their  native  soil  profaned  any  longer  by  these  hated  foreign  mercenuies, 
they  would  see  it  sunk  for  ever  in  the  ocean.  They  swore  to  perish — men, 
women,  and  children  tc^ether — in  the  waves,  rather  than  endure  longer  the 
outrages  which  the  soldiery  daily  inflicted.  Such  was  the  temper  of  the 
Zelanders  that  it  was  not  thought  wise  to  trifle  with  their  irritation.  The 
Bishop  felt  that  it  was  no  longer  practicable  to  detain  the  troops,  and  that  all 
the  pretexts  devised  by  PhiUp  and  his  Government  had  become  ineffectual. 
In  a  session  of  the  State  Council,  held  on  the  a5th  October  t56o,^  he  repre- 
sented in  the  strongest  terms  to  the  Regent  the  necessity  for  the  final  departure 
of  the  troops.  Viglius,  who  knew  the  character  of  his  countrymen,  strenu- 
ously seconded  the  proposal.  Orange  briefly  but  firmly  expressed  the  same 
opinion,  declining  any  longer  to  serve  as  commander  of  the  legion,  an  offlce 
which,  in  conjunction  with  ^mont,  he  had  accepted  provisionally,  with  the 
best  of  motives,  and  on  the  pledge  of  Philip  that  the  soldiers  should  be  with- 
drawn.    The  Duchess  urged  that  the  order  should  at  least  be  deferred  until 
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the  arrival  or  Count  Egmont,  then  in  Spain,  but  the  proposition  was  unani- 
mously negatived.' 

Letters  were  accordingly  written,  in  the  name  of  the  Regent,  to  the  King. 
It  was  stated  that  the  measure  could  no  longer  be  delayed ;  that  the  provinces 
all  agreed  in  this  point,  that  so  long  as  the  foreigners  remained  not  a  stiver 
should  be  paid  into  the  treasury;  that  if  they  had  once  set  sail,  the  necessary 
amount  for  their  arrears  woidd  be  furnished  to  the  Government ;  but  that  if 
they  should  return,  it  was  probable  that  they  would  be  resisted  by  the  inhabi- 
tants with  main  force,  and  that  they  would  only  be  allowed  to  enter  the  cities 
through  a  breach  in  their  wall.*  It  was  urged,  moreover,  that  three  or  four 
thousand  Spaniards  would  not  be  sufficient  to  coerce  all  the  provinces,  and 
tliat  there  was  not  money  enough  in  the  royal  exchequer  to  pay  the  w^es  of 
a  single  company  of  the  troops.*  "  It  cuts  me  to  the  heart,"  wrote  the  Bishop 
to  Philip,  "  to  see  the  Spanish  infantry  leave  us ;  but  go  they  must.  Would 
to  God  that  we  could  devise  any  pretext  as  your  Majesty  desires,  under  which 
to  keep  them  here  I  We  have  tried  all  means  humanly  possible  for  retaining 
them,  but  I  see  no  way  to  do  it  without  putting  the  provinces  in  manifest 
danger  of  sudden  tcvoIl"* 

Fortunately  for  the  dignity  of  the  Government,  or  for  the  repose  of  the 
country,  a  respectable  motive  was  found  for  employing  the  legion  elsewhere. 
The  important  loss  which  Spain  had  recently  met  with  in  the  capture  of  Zerby, 
made  a  reinforcement  necessary  in  the  army  engaged  in  the  southern  service. 
Thus,  the  disaster  in  Barbary  at  last  relieved  the  Netherlands  of  the  pest 
which  had  afflicted  them  so  long."  For  a  brief  breathing  space  the  country 
was  cleared  of  foreign  mercenaries. 

The  growing  unpopularity  of  the  royal  government,  stiU  t>'pified,  however, 
in  the  increasing  hatred  entertained  for  the  Bishop,  was  not  materially  dimin- 
ished by  the  departure  of  the  Spaniards,  The  edicts  and  the  bishoprics  were 
still  there,  even  if  the  soldiers  were  gone.  The  churchman  worked  faithfully 
to  accomplish  his  master's  business.  Philip,  on  his  side,  was  industrious  to 
bring  about  the  consummation  of  his  measures.  Ever  occupied  with  details, 
the  monarch,  from  his  palace  in  Spain,  sent  frequent  informations  against  the 
humblest  individuals  in  the  Netherlands.  It  is  curious  to  observe  the  minute 
reticulations  of  tyranny  which  he  had  begun  already  to  spin  about  a  whole 
people,  while,  cold,  venomous,  and  patient,  he  watched  his  victims  from  the 
centre  of  his  web.  He  forwarded  particular  details  to  the  Duchess  and  Cardi- 
nal concerning  a  variety  of  men  and  women,  sending  their  names,  ages,  per- 
sonal appearance,  occupations,  and  residence,  together  with  directions  for 
their  immediate  immolation.*  Even  the  inquisitors  of  Seville  were  set  to 
work  to  increase,  by  means  of  their  branches  or  agencies  in  the  provinces, 
the  royal  information  on  this  all-important  subject.  "  There  are  but  few  of 
us  left  in  the  world,"  he  moralised  in  a  letter  to  the  Bishop,  "who  care  for 
religion.  'Tis  necessary,  therefore,  for  us  to  take  the  greater  heed  for  Chris- 
tianity.    We  must  lose  our  all,  if  need  be,  in  order  to  do  our  duty ;  for  in 
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fine,"  added  he,  vith  his  usual  tautology,  "  it  is  right  that  a  man  should  do 
his  duty."  ' 

Gianvelle — as  he  niust  now  be  called,  for  his  elevation  to  the  cardinalship 
will  be  immediately  alluded  to — wrote  to  assure  the  King  that  every  pains 
would  be  taken  to  f^ret  out  and  execute  the  individuals  complained  of.^  He 
b«vailed,  however,  the  want  of  heartiness  on  the  part  of  the  Netherland 
inquisitors  and  judges.  "  I  find,"  said  he,  "  that  all  judicial  ofEcers  go  into 
(he  matter  of  executing  the  edicts  with  reluctance,  which  I  believe  is  caused 
by  their  fear  of  displeasing  the  populace.  When  they  do  act,  they  do  it  but 
languidly,  and  when  these  matters  are  not  taken  in  hand  with  the  necessary 
liveliness,  the  fruit  desired  is  not  gathered.  We  do  not  fail  to  exhort  and  to 
commaDd  them  to  do  their  work.'  He  added  that  Viglius  and  Berlaymont 
(Ibplayed  laudable  zeal,  but  that  he  could  not  say  as  much  for  the  Council  of 
Brabant.  Those  councillors  were  "  for  ever  prating,"  said  he,  "  of  the  consti- 
tutional rights  of  their  province,  and  deserved  much  less  commendation."* 

The  popularity  of  the  churchman,  not  increased  by  these  desperate  exer- 
tions to  force  an  inhuman  policy  upon  an  unfortunate  nation,  received  like- 
wise no  addition  from  his  new  elevation  in  rank.  During  the  tatter  part  of 
the  year  1560,  Margaret  of  Parma,  who  sEill  entertained  a  profound  admuration 
of  the  prelate,  and  had  not  yet  begun  to  chafe  under  his  smooth  but  imperious 
dominion,  had  been  busy  in  preparing  for  him  a  delightful  surprise.  Without 
either  his  knowledge  or  that  of  the  King,  she  had  coiresponded  with  the  Pope, 
and  succeeded  in  obtaining,  as  a  personal  favour  to  herself,  the  Cardinal's 
hat  for  Anthony  Perrenot.'  In  February  1561,  Cardinal  Borromeo  wrote 
announce  that  the  coveted  dignity  had  been  bestowed.*  The  Duchess 
hastened,  with  joyous  alacrity,  to  communicate  the  intelligence  to  the  Bishop, 
but  was  extremely  hurt  to  find  that  he  steadily  refused  to  assume  his  new 
dignity,  until  he  had  written  to  the  King  to  announce  the  appointment,  and 
to  ask  his  permission  to  accept  the  honour.'  The  Duchess,  justly  wounded 
at  his  refusal  to  accept  fi'om  her  hands  the  favour  which  she,  and  she  only, 
had  obtained  for  him,  endeavoured  in  vain  to  overcome  his  pertinacity.  She 
represented  that  although  Philip  was  not  aware  of  the  application  or  the 
appointment,  he  was  certain  to  regard  it  as  an  agreeable  surprise.'  She  urged, 
moreover,  that  his  temporary  refusal  would  be  misconstrued  at  Rome,  where 
it  would  certainly  excite  ridicule,  and  very  possibly  give  offence  io  the  highest 
quarter."  The  Bishop  was  inexorable.  He  feared,  says  his  panegyrist,  that 
he  might  one  day  be  on  worse  terms  than  at  present  with  the  Duchess,  and 
that  then  she  might  reproach  him  with  her  former  benefits.'*  He  feared  also 
that  the  King  might,  in  consequence  of  the  step,  not  look  with  satisfaction 
upon  him  at  some  future  period,  when  he  mi^ht  stand  in  need  of  his  favours. i> 
Ke  wrote,  accordingly,  a  most  characteristic  letter  to  Philip,  in  which  he 
informed  him  that  he  had  been  honoured  with  the  Cardinal's  hat.  He  observed 
that  many  persons  were  already  congratulating  him,  but  that  before  he  made 
any  deraonstrarion  of  accepting  or  refusing,  he  waited  for  his  Majesty's  orders  ; 
upon  his  will  he  wished  ever  to  depend.  He  also  had  the  coolness,  under 
the  circumstances,  to  express  his  conviction  that  "it  was  his  Majesty  who  had 
taretJy  froeured  this  favour  from  his  Holiness." ''^^ 
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The  King  received  the  inforniation  very  graciously,  observing  in  reply,  that 
although  he  had  never  made  any  suggestion  of  the  kind,  he  had  "  often  though* 
upon  the  subject."  •  The  royal  command  was  of  course  at  once  transmitted, 
that  the  dignity  should  be  accepted.  By  special  favour,  moreover,  the  Pope 
dispensed  the  new  Cardinal  from  the  duty  of  going  to  Rome  in  person,  and 
despatched  his  chamberlain,  Theophiius  Friso,  to  Brussels,  with  tlie  red  hat 
and  tabbard.* 

The  prelate  having  thus  reached  the  dignity  to  which  he  had  long  aspired, 
did  not  grow  more  humble  in  his  deportment,  or  less  zealous  in  the  work 
through  which  he  had  already  gained  so  much  wealth  and  preferment  His 
conduct  with  regard  to  the  edicts  and  bishoprics  had  already  brought  him  into 
relations  which  were  far  from  amicable  with  his  colleagues  in  the  council 
More  and  more  he  began  to  take  the  control  of  affairs  into  his  own  hand. 
The  Consulta,  or  secret  committee  of  the  State  Council,  constituted  the  real 
government  of  the  country.  Here  the  most  important  affairs  were  decided 
upon  without  the  concurrence  of  the  other  seigniors.  Orange,  Egmont,  and 
Glayon,  who,  at  the  same  time,  were  held  responsible  for  the  action  of 
Government  The  Cardinal  was  smooth  in  manner,  plausible  of  speech,  gene- 
rally even-tempered,  but  he  was  overbearing  and  blandly  insolent  Accus- 
tomed to  control  royal  personages  under  the  garb  of  extreme  obsequious- 
ness, he  began,  in  his  intercourse  with  those  of  less  exalted  rank,  to  omit  a 
portion  of  the  subserviency  while  claiming  a  still  more  undisguised  authority. 
To  nobles  like  Egmont  and  Orange,  who  looked  down  upon  the  son  of  Nicolas 
Perrenot  and  Nicola  Bonvalot  as  a  person  immeasurably  beneath  themselves 
in  the  social  hierarchy,  this  conduct  was  sufficiently  irritating.  The  Cardinal, 
placed  as  far  above  Philip,  and  even  Margaret,  in  mental  power  as  he  was 
beneath  them  in  worldly  station,  found  it  comparatively  easy  to  deal  with  them 
amicably.  With  such  a  man  as  Egmont  it  was  impossible  for  the  churchman 
to  maintain  friendly  relations.  The  Count,  who,  notwithstanding  his  romantic 
appearance,  his  brilliant  exploits,  and  his  interesting  destiny,  was  but  a  cont* 
monplace  character,  soon  conceived  a  mortal  aversion  to  Granvelle.  A  rude 
soldier,  entertaining  no  respect  for  science  or  letters,  ignorant  and  overbear- 
ing, he  was  not  the  man  to  submit  to  the  airs  of  superiority  which  pierced 
daily  more  and  more  decidedly  through  the  conventional  exterior  of  the  Cardi- 
nal. Granvelle,  on  the  other  hand,  entertained  a  gentle  contempt  for  Egmont, 
which  manifested  itself  in  all  his  private  letters  to  the  King,  and  was  sufficiently 
obvious  in  his  deportment  There  had  also  been  distinct  causes  of  animosity 
between  them.  The  governorship  of  Hesdin  having  become  vacant,  ^mont, 
backed  by  Orange  and  other  nobles,  had  demanded  it  for  the  Count  de 
Roeulx,  a  gentleman  of  the  Croy  family,  who,  as  well  as  his  father,  had  ren- 
dered many  important  services  to  the  crown."  The  appointment  was,  however, 
bestowed,  through  Granvellc's  influence,  upon  the  Seigneur  d'Helfault,*  a 
gentleman  of  mediocre  station  and  character,  who  was  thought  to  possess  no 
claims  whatever  to  the  office.  Egmont,  moreover,  desired  the  abbey  of  TruUe 
for  a  poor  relation  of  his  own  ;  but  the  Cardinal,  to  whom  nothing  in  this  way 
ever  came  amiss,  had  already  obtained  the  King's  permission  to  appropriate 
the  abbey  to  himself.'  Egmont  was  now  furious  against  the  prelate,  and 
omitted  no  opportunity  of  expressing  his  aversion,  both  in  his  presence 
and  behind  his  back.  On  one  occasion,  at  least,  his  wrath  exploded  in  some- 
thing more  than  words.  Exasperated  by  Granvelle's  polished  insolence  in 
reply  to  his  own  violent  language,  he  drew  bis  dagger  upon  him  in  the  presence 
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of  the  Kegent  herself,  "and,"  says  a  contemporary,  "  would  certainly  have 
sent  the  Cardinal  into  the  next  world  had  he  not  been  forcibly  restrained  by 
the  Prince  of  Orange  and  other  persons  present,  who  warmly  represented  to 
him  that  such  griefs  were  to  be  settled  by  deliberate  advice,  not  by  choler."  ' 
At  the  same  time,  while  scenes  like  these  were  occurring  in  the  very  bosom 
of  (he  State  Council,  Granvelle,  in  his  confidential  letters  to  Secretary  Ferez, 
asserted  warmly  that  all  reports  of  a  want  of  harmony  between  himself  and 
the  other  seigniors  and  councillors  were  false,  and  that  the  best  relations 
existed  among  them  all.  It  was  not  his  intention,  before  it  should  be  neces- 
&aiy,  to  let  the  King  doubt  his  ability  to  govern  the  council  according  to  the 
secret  coniniissioii  with  which  he  had  been  invested. 

His  relations  with  Orange  were  longer  in  changing  from  friendship  to  open 
hostility.  In  the  Prince  the  Cardinal  met  his  match.  He  found  himself 
confronted  by  an  intellect  as  subtle,  an  experience  as  fertile  in  expedients,  a 
temper  as  even,  and  a  disposition  sometimes  as  haughty  as  his  own.  He  never 
affected  to  undervalue  the  mind  of  Orange.  "  'Tis  a  man  of  profound  genius, 
¥ast  ambition — dangerous,  acute,  politic,"  he  wrote  to  the  King  at  a  very  early 
period.  The  original  relations  between  himself  and  the  Prince  had  been  very 
amicable.  It  hardly  needed  the  prelate's  great  penetration  to  be  aware  that 
the  friendship  of  so  exalted  a  personage  as  the  youthful  heir  to  the  principality 
of  Orange,  and  to  the  vast  possessions  of  the  Chalons-Nassau  house  in  Bur- 
gundy and  the  Netherlands,  would  be  advantageous  to  the  ambitious  son  of 
the  Burgundian  councillor  Granvelle.  The  young  man  was  the  favourite  of 
ihe  Emperor  from  boyhood  ;  his  high  rank  and  his  remarkable  talents  marked 
him  indisputably  for  one  of  the  foremost  men  of  the  coming  reign.  Therefore 
it  was  poliric  in  Perrenot  to  seize  every  opportunity  of  making  himself  useful  to 
the  Prince.  He  busied  hinaself  with  securing,  so  far  as  it  might  be  necessary  to 
secure,  the  succession  of  William  to  his  cousin's  principality.  It  seems  some- 
what ludicrous  for  a  merit  to  be  made  not  only  for  Granvelle  but  for  the  Em- 
peror, that  the  Prince  should  have  been  allowed  to  take  an  inheritance  which 
ihewiU  of  Ren^  de  Nassau  most  unequivocally  conferred,  and  which  no  living 
creature  disputed.*  Yet,  because  some  of  the  crown  lawyers  had  propounded 
the  dc^ma  that  "  the  son  of  a  heretic  ought  not  to  succeed,"  it  was  gravely 
stated,  as  an  immense  act  of  clemency  upon  the  part  of  Charles  the  Fifth,  that 
he  had  not  confiscated  the  whole  of  the  young  Prince's  heritage.  In  return, 
Granvelle'a  brother  Jerorae  had  obtained  the  governorship  of  the  youth,  upon 
vhose  majority  he  had  received  an  honourable  military  appointment  from  his 
attached  pupil.  The  prelate  had  afterwards  recommended  the  marriage  with 
the  Count  de  Buren's  heiress,  and  had  used  his  influence  with  the  Emperor  to 
overcome  certain  objections  entertained  by  Charles  that  the  Prince,  by  this 
great  accession  of  wealth,  might  be  growing  too  powerfiil.'  On  the  other 
hand,  there  were  always  many  poor  relations  and  dependants  of  Granvelle 
eager  to  be  benefited  by  Orange's  patronage,  who  lived  in  the  Prince's  house- 
hold, or  received  handsome  appointments  from  his  generosity.*  Thus, 
there  had  been  great  intimacy,  fotmded  upon  various  benefits  mutually  con- 
lened ;  for  it  could  hardly  be  asserted  that  the  debt  of  friendship  was  wholly 
upon  one  side. 

When  Orange  arrived  in  Brussels  from  a  journey,  he  would  go  to  the  Bishop's 
before  alighting  at  his  own  house.*    When  the  churchman  visited  the  Prince, 
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he  entered  his  bed-chamber  without  ceremony  befoic  he  had  risen ;  for  it  was 
William's  custom  through  life  to  receive  iutimate  acquaintances,  and  even  to 
attend  to  important  negotiatious  of  state,  while  still  in  bed. 

The  show  of  this  intimacy  had  lasted  longer  than  its  substance.  Granvelle 
wa£  the  most  politic  of  men,  and  the  Frince  had  not  served  his  apprenticeship 
at  the  court  of  Charles  the  Fifth  to  lay  himself  bare  prematurely  to  the  criti- 
cism or  the  animosity  of  the  Cardinal  with  the  recklessness  of  Horn  and 
EgmonL  An  explosion  came  at  last,  however,  and  very  soon  after  an  exceed- 
ingly amicable  correspondence  between  the  two  upon  the  subject  of  an  edict  of 
religious  amnesty  which  Orange  was  preparing  for  his  principality,  and  which 
Granvelle  had  recommended  him  not  to  make  too  lenient^  A  few  weeks  after 
this,  the  Antwerp  magistracy  was  to  be  renewed.  The  Prince,  as  hereditary 
burgrave  of  that  city,  was  entitled  to  a  large  share  of  the  appointing  power  in 
these  political  arrangements,  which  at  the  moment  were  of  great  importance. 
The  citizens  of  Antwerp  were  in  a  state  of  excitement  on  the  subject  of  the 
new  bishops.  They  openly,  and  in  the  event  sticcessfully,  resisted  the  instal- 
lation of  the. new  prelate  for  whom  their  city  had  been  constituted  a  diocese. 
The  Prince  was  known  to  be  opposed  to  the  measure,  and  to  the  whole  system 
of  ecclesiastical  persecution.  When  the  nominations  for  the  new  magistracy 
came  before  the  Kegetit,  she  disposed  of  the  whole  matter  in  the  secret  con- 
sulta,  without  the  knoTiledge,  and  in  a  manner  opposed  to  the  views,  of  Orange. 
He  was  then  furnished  with  a  list  of  the  new  magistrates,  and  was  informed 
diat  be  had  been  selected  as  commissioner  along  with  Count  Arerobe^,  to  see 
that  the  appointments  were  carried  into  effect  The  indignation  of  the  Prince 
was  extreme.  He  had  already  taken  offence  at  some  insolent  expressions  upon 
this  topic  which  the  Cardinal  had  permitted  himsel£  He  now  sent  back  the 
commission  to  the  Duchess,  adding,  it  was  said,  that  he  was  not  her  lackey, 
and  that  she  might  send  some  one  else  with  lier  errands.  The  words  were 
repeated  in  the  State  Council.  There  was  a  violent  altercation — Orange  vehe* 
mendy  resenting  his  appointment  merely  to  carry  out  decisions  in  which  he 
claimed  an  original  voice.  His  ancestors,  he  said,  had  often  changed  the 
whole  of  the  Antwerp  magistracy  by  their  own  authority.  It  was  a  little  too 
much  that  this  matter,  as  well  as  every  other  state  affair,  should  be  controlled 
by  the  secret  committee  of  which  the  Cardinal  was  the  chief.  Granvelle,  on 
his  side,  was  also  in  a  rage.  He  Sung  from  the  council-chamber,  summoned 
the  Chancellor  of  Brabant,  and  demanded,  araid  bitter  execrations  against 
Orange,  what  common  and  obscure  gentleman  there  might  be  whom  he  could 
appoint  to  execute  the  commission  thus  refused  by  the  Prince  and  by  Arem- 
berg.  He  vowed  that  in  all  important  matters  he  would,  on  future  occasions, 
make  use  of  nobles  less  inflated  by  pride,  and  more  tractable  than  such  grand 
seigniors.  The  Chancellor  tried  in  vain  to  appease  the  churchman's  wrath, 
representing  that  the  city  of  Antwerp  would  be  highly  offended  at  the  turn 
thmgs  were  taking,  and  offering  his  services  to  induce  the  withdrawal,  on  the 
part  of  the  Prince,  of  the  language  which  had  given  so  much  offence.  The 
Cardinal  was  inexorable  and  peremptory.  "  I  will  have  nothbg  to  do  with 
the  Prince,  Master  Chancellor,"  said  he,  "  and  these  are  matters  which  con- 
cern you  not."  Thus  the  conversation  ended,  and  thus  began  the  open  state 
of  hostilities  between  the  great  nobles  and  the  Caidinsi,  which  had  been 
brooding  so  long.' 

On  the  a3d  July  1561,  a  few  weeks  after  the  scenes  lately  described,  the 
Count  of  Egmont  and  the  Prince  of  Orange  addressed  a  joint  letter  to  the 
King.     Tney  reminded  him  in  this  despatch  that  they  iiad  originally  been 
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reluctant  to  take  office  in  the  State  Council,  on  account  of  their  previous  experi- 
ence of  the  manner  in  which  business  had  been  conducted  during  the  admini- 
siration  of  the  Duke  of  Savoy.  They  had  feared  that  important  matters  of 
Slate  might  be  transacted  without  their  concurrence.  The  King  had,  however, 
assured  them,  ivhen  in  Zeland,  that  all  affairs  would  be  uniformly  treated  in 
full  council  If  the  contrary  should  ever  prove  the  case,  he  had  desired  them 
to  give  him  information  to  that  effect,  that  he  might  instantly  apply  the  remedy. 
They  accordingly  now  gave  him  that  information.  They  were  consulted  upon 
small  matters  :  momentous  affairs  were  decided  upon  in  their  absence.  Still 
tbey  would  not  even  now  have  complained  had  nor  Cardinal  Granvelle  declared 
ihat  all  the  members  of  the  State  Council  were  to  be  held  responsible  for  its 
measures,  whether  tliey  were  present  at  its  decisions  or  not.  Not  liking  such 
responsibility,  they  requested  the  King  either  to  accept  their  resignation  or  to 
give  orders  that  all  affairs  should  be  communicated  to  the  whole  board,  and 
deliberated  upon  by  all  the  councillors.^ 

In  a  private  letter,  written  some  weelcs  later  (August  15),  Egmont  be^ed 
SecretaiyErassotoassuretheKingthat  their  joint  letter  had  not  been  dictated 
by  passion,  but  by  zeaL  for  his  service.  It  was  impassible,  he  said,  to  imagine 
the  insolence  of  the  Cardinal,  or  to  form  an  idea  of  the  absolute  authority 
vhich  he  arrogated.* 

In  truth,  Granvelle,  with  ali  his  keenness,  could  not  see  that  Orange,  Eg- 
mont, Berghen,  Montigny,  and  the  rest,  were  no  longer  pages  and  young 
captains  of  cavalry,  while  he  was  the  politiciao  and  the  statesman.'  By  six 
or  seven  years  the  senior  of  Egmont,  and  by  sixteen  years  of  Orange,  he  did 
not  divest  himself  of  the  superciliousness  of  superior  wisdom,  not  unjust  nor 
so  irritating  when  they  had  all  been  boys.  In  his  deportment  towards  them, 
and  in  the  whole  tone  of  his  private  correspondence  with  Philip,  there  was  re- 
vealed, almost  in  spite  of  himself,  an  affectation  of  authority,  against  which 
E^moQt  rebelled,  and  which  the  Prince  was  not  the  man  to  acknowledge. 
Philip  answered  the  letter  of  the  two  nobles  in  his  usual  procrastinating  manner. 
The  Count  of  Horn,  who  was  about  leaving  Spain  (whither  he  had  accompanied 
the  King)  for  the  Netherlands,  would  be  intrusted  with  the  resolution  which 
he  should  think  proper  to  take  upon  the  subject  suggested.  In  the  meantime, 
he  assured  them  that  he  did  not  doubt  their  zeal  in  his  service.* 

As  to  Count  Horn,  Granvelle  had  already  prejudiced  the  King  against  him. 
Horn  and  the  Cardinal  had  never  been  friends.  A  brother  of  the  prelate  had 
been  an  aspirant  for  the  hand  of  the  Admiral's  sister,  and  bad  been  somewhat 
contemptuously  rejected,*  Horn,  a  bold,  vehement,  and  not  very  good- 
tempered  personage,  had  long  kept  no  terms  with  Granvelle,  and  did  not 
pretend  a  friendship  which  he  had  never  felt.  Granvelle  had  just  written  to 
instruct  the  King  that  Horn  was  opposed  bitterly  to  that  measure  which  was 
nearest  the  King's  heart — the  new  bishoprics.  He  bad  been  using  strong 
language,  according  to  the  Cardinal,  in  opposition  to  the  scheme,  while  still 
in  Spain.  He  therefore  advised  that  his  Majesty,  ^owfti/i'nf,  ^fixi;^^  M^jvunv 
of  the  information,  and  speaking,  as  it  were,  out  of  the  royal  mind  itself,  should 
expostulate  with  the  Admiral  upon  the  subject.'  Thus  prompted,  Philip  was 
ID  no  gracious  humour  when  he  received  Count  Horn,  then  about  to  leave 
Madrid  for  the  Netherlands,  and  to  take  with  him  the  King's  promised  answer 
to  the  communicadon  of  Orange  and  Egmont.  His  Majesty  had  rarely  been 
known  to  exhibit  so  much  anger  towards  any  person  as  he  manifested  upon  that 
occasion.     After  a  few  words  from  the  Admiral,  in  which  he  expressed  his 
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sympathy  with  the  other  Netherland  nobles,  and  his  aversion  to  Granvelle,  in 
general  terf&S,  and  in  reply  to  Philip's  interrogatories,  the  King  fiercely  inter- 
rupted him  :  "  What !  miserable  man  ! "  he  vociferated  ;  "  you  all  complain 
of  this  Cardinal,  and  always  in  vague  language.  Not  one  of  you,  in  spite  of 
all  my  questions,  can  give  me  a  single  reason  for  your  dissat  is  faction.  "^  With 
this  the  royal  wrath  boiled  over  in  such  unequivocal  terms  that  the  Admiral 
changed  colour,  and  was  so  confused  with  indignation  and  astonishment  that 
he  was  scarcely  able  to  find  his  way  out  of  the  room.^ 

This  was  the  commencement  of  Granvelle's  long  mortal  combat  with 
Egmont,  Horn,  and  Orange.  This  was  the  first  answer  which  the  seigniors  were 
to  receive  to  their  remonstrances  against  the  churchman's  arrogance.  Philip 
was  enraged  that  any  opposition  should  be  made  to  his  coercive  measures, 
particularly  to  the  new  bishoprics,  the  "  holy  work  "  which  the  Cardinal  was 
ready  to  "  consecrate  his  fortune  and  his  blood  "  to  advance.  Granvelle  fed 
his  master's  anger  by  constant  communications  as  to  the  efforts  made  by  dis- 
tinguished individuals  to  delay  the  execution  of  the  scheme.  Assonville  had 
informed  him,  he  wrote,  that  much  complaint  had  been  made  on  the  subject 
by  several  gentlemen  at  a  supper  of  Count  Egmont's.  It  was  said  that  the 
King  ought  to  have  consulted  them  all,  and  the  state  councillors  especially. 
The  present  nominees  to  the  new  episcopates  were  good  enough,  but  it  would 
be  found,  they  said,  that  very  improper  personages  would  be  afterwards  ap- 
pointed- The  Elstates  ought  not  to  permit  the  execution  of  Che  scheme.  In 
short,  continued  Granvelle,  "  ther<  is  the  same  kind  of  talk  which  brought  about 
the  recall  0/  the  Spanish  troops"*  A  few  months  later,  he  wrote  to  inform 
Philip  that  a  petition  against  the  new  bishoprics  was  about  to  be  drawn  up 
by  "  the  two  lords."  They  had  two  motives,  according  to  the  Cardinal,  for 
this  step  :  first,  to  let  the  King  know  that  he  could  do  nothing  without  their 
permission;  secondly,  because  in  the  States  assembly  they  were  then  the  cocks 
of  the  walk.*  They  did  not  choose,  therefore,  that  in  the  clerical  branch  of 
the  Estates  anybody  should  be  above  the  abbots,  whom  they  could  frighten 
into  doing  whatever  they  chose.'  At  the  end  of  the  year,  Granvelle  again 
wrote  to  instruct  his  sovereign  how  to  reply  to  the  letter  which  was  about  to  be 
addressed  to  him  by  the  Prince  of  Orange  and  the  Marquis  Beighen  on  the 
subject  of  the  bishoprics.  They  would  tell  him,  he  said,  that  the  incorporation 
of  the  Brabant  abbeys  into  the  new  bishoprics  was  contrary  to  the  constitution 
of  the  "  Joyful  Entrance."  Philip  was,  however,  to  make  answer  that  he  had 
consulted  the  universities,  and  those  learned  in  the  laws,  and  had  satisfied 
himself  that  it  was  entirely  constitutional.  He  was  therefore  advised  to  send 
his  command  that  the  Prince  and  Marquis  should  use  all  their  influence  to 
promote  the  success  of  the  measure."  Thus  fortified,  the  King  was  enabled 
not  only  to  deal  with  the  petition  of  the  nobles,  but  also  with  the  deputies 
from  the  Estates  of  Brabant,  who  arrived  about  this  time  at  Madrid.  To  these 
envoys,  who  asked  for  the  appointment  of  royal  commissioners,  with  whom 
they  might  treat  on  the  subject  of  the  bishoprics,  the  abbeys,  and  the  "  Joyful 
Entrance,"  the  King  answered  proudly,  "  that  in  matters  which  concerned  the 
service  of  God,  he  was  his  own  commissioner."'  He  afterwards,  accordingly, 
recited  to  them,  with  great  accuracy,  the  lesson  which  he  had  privately  re- 
ceived from  the  ubiquitous  Cardinal 
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Philip  was  detemiined  that  no  renaonstrance  from  great  nobles  or  from 
private  citizens  should  interfere  with  the  thorough  cxectition  of  the  grand 
scheme  on  which  he  was  resolved,  and  of  which  the  new  bishoprics  formed  an 
important  part.  Opposition  irritated  him  more  and  more,  till  his  hatred  of 
the  opponents  became  deadly ;  but  it,  at  the  same  time,  confirmed  him  in  his 
purpose.  "  'Tis  no  time  to  temporise,"  he  wrote  to  Granvelle ;  "  we  must 
icSicE  chastisement  with  full  rigour  and  severity.  These  rascals  can  only  be 
made  to  do  right  through  fear,  and  not  always  even  by  that  means."  ^ 

At  the  same  time,  the  royal  finances  did  not  admit  of  any  very  active  mea- 
sares,  at  the  moment,  to  enforce  obedience  to  a  policy  which  was  already  so 
biiterly  opposed.  A  rough  estimate,  made  in  the  King's  own  handwriting,  of 
the  resources  and  obligations  of  his  exchequer,  a  kind  of  balance-sheet  for 
the  years  1560  and  1561,  drawn  up  much  in  the  same  manner  as  that  in  which 
a  simple  individual  would  make  a  note  of  his  income  and  expenditure,  gave 
but  a  dismal  picture  of  his  pecuniary  condition.  It  served  to  show  how  intel- 
ligent a  financier  is  despotism,  and  bow  little  available  are  the  resources  of  a 
mighty  empire  when  regarded  merely  as  private  property,  particularly  when  the 
owner  chances  to  have  the  vanity  of  attending  to  all  details  himself.  "  Twenty 
millions  of  ducats,"  began  the  memorandum,^  "  will  be  required  to  disengage 
my  revenues.  But  of  this,"  added  the  King,  with  whimsical  pathos  for  an 
icconnt-book,  "  we  will  not  speak  at  present,  as  the  matter  is  so  entirely  im- 
possible."' He  then  proceeded  to  enter  the  various  items  of  expense  which 
were  to  be  met  during  the  two  years ;  such  as  so  many  millions  due  to  the 
Fuggers  (the  Rothschilds  of  the  sixteenth  century),  so  many  to  merchants  in 
Flanders,  Seville,  and  other  places,  so  much  for  Prince  Dona's  galleys,  so  much 
for  three  years'  pay  due  to  his  guards,  so  much  for  his  household  expenditure, 
so  much  for  the  tuition  of  Don  Carlos  and  Don  Juan  d'Austria,  so  much  for 
salaries  of  ambassadors  and  councillors — mixing  personal  and  state  expenses, 
petty  items  and  great  loans,  in  one  singular  jumble,  but  arriving  at  a  total  de- 
mind  upon  his  purse  of  ten  millions  nine  hundred  and  ninety  thousand  ducats. 

To  meet  this  expenditure  he  painfully  enumerated  the  funds  upon  which 
he  could  reckon  for  the  two  years.  His  ordinary  rents  and  taxes  being  all 
deeply  pledged,  be  could  only  calculate  from  that  source  upon  two  hundred 
thousand  ducats.  The  Indian  revenue,  so  called,  was  nearly  spent ;  still  it 
might  yield  him  four  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  ducats.  The  quicksilver 
mines  would  produce  something,  but  so  little  as  hardly  to  require  mentioning. 
As  to  the  other  mines,  they  were  equally  unworthy  of  notice,  being  so  very 
uncertain,  and  not  doing  as  well  as  they  were  wont.  The  licenses  accorded 
hy  the  crown  to  carry  slaves  to  America  were  put  down  at  (ifly  thousand  ducats 
for  the  two  years.  The  product  of  the  "  crozada"  and  "  cuarta,"  or  money 
paid  to  him  in  small  sums  by  individuals,  with  the  permission  of  his  Holiness, 
for  the  liberty  of  abstaining  from  the  Church  fasts,  was  estimated  at  five  hun- 
dred thousand  ducats.  These  and  a  few  more  meagre  items  only  sufficed  to 
stretch  his  income  to  a  total  of  one  million  three  hundred  and  thirty  thousand 
for  the  two  years,  against  an  expenditure  calculated  at  near  eleven  milhons. 
"Thus,  there  are  nine  millions,  less  three  thousand  ducats,  deficient,"  he 
concluded,  ruefully  {flnd  making  a  mistakt  in  his  Jigures  in  his  own  favour  of 
six  hundred  and  sixly-ihra  thousand  besides),  "  which  I  may  look  for  in  the 
sky,  or  try  to  raise  by  inventions  already  exhausted."* 
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Thus  the  man  who  owned  all  America  and  half  of  Europe  could  only  raise 
a  million  ducats  a  year  from  his  estates.  The  possessor  of  all  Peru  and  Mexico 
could  reckon  on  "  nothing  worth  mentioning  "  from  his  mines,  and  derived  a 
precarious  income  mainly  from  permissions  granted  his  subjects  to  cany  on 
the  slave-trade,  and  to  eat  meat  on  Fridays.  This  was  certainly  a  gloomy  con- 
dition of  alTairs  for  a  monarch  on  the  threshold  of  a  war  which  was  to  outlast 
his  own  life  and  that  of  his  children  ;  a  war  in  which  the  mere  army  expenses 
were  to  be  half  a  million  Sorins  monthly,  in  which  about  seventy  per  cent  of 
the  annual  disbursements  was  to  be  regularly  embezzled  or  appropriated  by 
the  hands  through  which  it  passed,  and  in  which  for  every  four  men  on  paper, 
enrolled  and  paid  for,  only  one,  according  to  the  average,  was  brought  into 
the  fie!d.i 

Granvelle,  on  the  other  hand,  gave  his  master  but  little  consolation  from 
the  aspect  of  financial  affairs  iti  the  provinces.  He  assured  him  that  "  the 
government  was  often  in  such  embarrassment  as  not  to  know  where  to  look 
for  ten  ducats."  *  He  complained  bitterly  that  the  States  would  meddle  with 
the  administration  of  money  matters,  and  were  slow  in  the  granting  of  subsidies. 
The  Cardinal  felt  especially  outraged  by  the  interference  of  these  bodies  with 
the  disbursement  of  the  sums  which  they  voted.  It  has  been  seen  that  the 
States  had  already  compelled  the  Government  to  withdraw  the  troops,  much  to 
the  regret  of  Granvelle.  They  continued,  however,  to  be  intractable  on  the 
subject  of  supplies.  "  These  are  very  vile  things,"  he  wrote  to  Philip,  "  this 
authority  which  they  assume,  this  audacity  with  which  they  say  whatever  they 
think  proper;  and  these  impudent  conditions  which  they  affix  to  every  pro- 
position for  subsidies."'  The  Cardinal  protested  that  he  had  in  vain  attempted 
to  convince  them  of  their  error,  but  that  they  remained  perverse. 

It  was  probably  at  this  time  that  the  plan  for  debasing  the  coin,  suggested 
to  Philip  some  time  before  by  a  skilful  chemist  named  Malen,  and  always 
much  approved  of  both  by  himself  and  Ruy  Gomez,  recurred  to  his  mind. 
"  Another  and  an  extraordinary  source  of  revenue,  although  perhaps  not  a 
very  honourable  one,"  wrote  Suriano,  "  has  hitherto  been  kept  secret;  and, 
on  account  of  differences  of  opinion  between  the  King  and  his  confessor,  has 
been  discontinued."  This  source  of  revenue,  it  seemed,  was  found  in  "  a 
certain  powder,  of  which  one  ounce  mixed  with  six  ounces  of  quicksilver  would 
make  six  ounces  of  silver."  The  composition  was  said  to  stand  the  test  of 
the  hammer,  but  not  of  the  fire.  Partly  in  consequence  of  theological  scruples, 
and  partly  on  account  of  opposition  from  the  States,  a  project  formed  by  the 
King  to  pay  his  army  with  this  kind  of  silver  was  reluctantly  abandoned.  The 
invention,  however,  was  so  very  ^reeable  to  the  King,  and  the  inventor  had 
received  such  liberal  rewards,  that  it  was  supposed,  according  to  the  envoy, 
that  in  time  of  scarcity  his  Majesty  would  make  use  of  such  coin  without 
reluctance.* 

It  is  necessary  before  concluding  this  chapter,  which  relates  the  events  of 
the  years  1560  and  1561,  to  allude  to  an  important  affair  which  occupied 
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MARRIAGE  OF  THE  PRINCE  OF  ORANGE. 


much  attention  during  the  whole  of  this  period.  This  is  the  celebrated  mar- 
riage of  the  Prince  of  Orange  with  the  Princess  Anna  of  Saxony,  By  many 
superficial  writers,  a  moving  cause  of  the  great  Nethcriand  revolt  was  found 
in  the  connection  of  the  great  chieftain  with  this  distinguished  Lutheran  house. 
One  must  have  studied  the  characters  and  the  times  to  very  little  purpose, 
however,  to  believe  it  possible  that  much  influence  could  be  exerted  on  the 
raind  of  William  of  Orange  by  such  natures  as  those  of  Anna  of  Saxony,  or 
of  her  uncle  the  Elector  Augustus,  sumamed  "  the  Pious." 

The  Prince  had  become  a  widower  in  1558,  at  the  age  of  twenty-five. 
Granvelle,  who  was  said  to  have  been  influential  in  arranging  his  first  marriage, 
now  proposed  to  him,  ajler  the  year  of  mourning  had  expired,  an  alliance 
with  Mademoiselle  Ren^e,^  daughter  of  the  Duchess  de  Lorraine,  and  grand- 
daughter of  Christiem  the  Third  of  Denmark,  and  his  wife  Isabella,  sister 
of  the  Emperor  Charles  the  Fifth.  Such  a  connection,  not  only  with  the 
royal  house  of  Spain,  but  with  that  of  France — for  the  young  Duke  of  Lorraine, 
brother  of  the  lady,  had  espoused  the  daughter  of  Henry  the  Second— was 
considered  highly  desirable  by  the  Prince.  Philip  and  the  Duchess  Margaret 
of  Paima  both  approved,  or  pretended  to  approve,  the  match.  At  the  same 
time  the  Dowager  Duchess  of  Lorraine,  mother  of  the  iniended  bride,  was  a 
candidate,  and  a  very  urgent  one,  for  the  Regency  of  the  Netherlands.  Being 
a  woman  of  restless  ambition  and  intriguing  character,  she  naturally  saw  in  a 
man  of  William's  station  and  talents  a  most  desirable  ally  in  her  present  and 
future  schemes.  On  the  other  hand,  Philip — who  had  made  open  protestation 
of  his  desire  to  connect  the  Prince  thus  closely  with  his  own  blood,^  and  had 
wannly  recommended  the  match  to  the  young  lady's  mother— soon  afterwards, 
while  walking  one  day  with  the  Prince  in  the  paik  at  Brussels,'  announced 
to  him  that  the  Duchess  of  Lorraine  had  declined  his  proposals.*  Such  a 
result  astonished  the  Prince,  who  was  on  the  best  terms  with  the  mother,  and 
bad  been  urging  her  appointment  to  the  Regency  with  all  his  influence,  having 
entirely  withdrawn  his  own  claims  to  that  oHice.  No  satisfactory  explanation 
was  ever  given  of  this  singular  conclusion  to  a  courtship,  begun  with  the  appa- 
rent consent  of  all  parties.  It  was  hinted  that  the  young  lady  did  not  fancy 
the  Prince  ; '  but,  as  it  was  not  known  that  a  word  had  ever  been  exchanged 
between  them,  as  the  Prince,  in  appearance  and  reputation,  was  one  of  the 
most  brilliant  cavaliers  of  the  age,  and  as  the  approval  of  the  bride  was  not 
usually  a  matter  of  primary  consequence  in  such  marriages  of  state,  the  mys- 
tery seemed  to  require  a  further  solution.  The  Prince  suspected  Granvelle 
and  the  King,  who  were  believed  to  have  held  mature  and  secret  deliberation 
together,  of  insincerity.  The  Bishop  was  said  to  have  expressed  the  opinion 
that  although  the  friendship  he  bore  the  Prince  would  induce  him  to  urge  the 
marriage,  yet  his  duty  to  his  master  made  him  think  it  questionable  whether 
it  were  right  to  advance  a  personage  already  placed  so  high  by  birth,  wealth, 
and  popularity,  still  higher  by  so  near  an  alliance  with  his  Majesty's  family." 
The  King,  in  consequence,  secretly  instructed  the  Duchess  of  Lorraine  to 
decline  the  proposal,  while  at  the  same  time  he  continued  openly  to  advocate 
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the  connection.'  The  Prince  is  said  to  have  discovered  this  double  dealing, 
and  to  have  found  in  it  the  only  reasonable  explanation  of  the  whole  transac- 
tion.* Moreover,  the  Duchess  of  Lorraine,  finding  herself  equally  duped,  and 
her  own  ambitious  scheme  equally  foiled  by  her  unscnipulous  cousin — who 
now,  to  the  surprise  of  every  one,  appointed  Margaret  of  Parma  to  be  Regent, 
with  the  Bishop  for  her  prime  minister — had  as  little  reason  to  be  satisfied 
with  the  combinations  of  royal  and  ecclesiastical  intrigue  as  the  Prince  of 
Orange  himself  Soon  after  this  unsatisfactory  mystification,  William  turned 
his  attentions  to  Germany,  Anna  of  Saxony,  daughter  of  the  celebrated 
Elector  Maurice,  lived  at  the  court  of  her  uncle,  the  Elector  Augustus.  A 
musket-ball,  perhaps  a  traitorous  one,  in  an  obscure  action  with  Albert  of 
Brandenbourg,  had  closed  the  adventurous  career  of  her  father  seven  years 
before.'  The  young  lady,  who  was  thought  to  have  inherited  much  of  his  rest- 
less, stormy  character,  was  sixteen  years  of  age.  She  was  far  from  handsome, 
was  somewhat  deformed,  and  limped.*  Her  marriage  portion  was  deemed, 
for  the  times,  an  ample  one ;  she  had  seventy  thousand  rixdoUars  in  hand, 
and  the  reversion  of  thirty  thousand  on  the  death  of  John  Frederic  the  Second, 
who  had  married  her  mother  after  the  death  of  Maurice.*  Her  rank  was 
accounted  far  higher  in  Germany  than  that  of  William  of  Nassau,  and  in 
this  respect,  rather  than  for  pecuniary  considerations,  the  marriage  seemed  a 
desirable  one  for  him.  The  man  who  held  the  great  Nassau-Chalons  property, 
together  with  the  heritage  of  Count  Maximilian  de  Buren,  could  hardly  havt: 
been  tempted  by  a  hundred  thousand  thalers.  His  own  provision  for  the 
children  who  might  spring  from  the  proposed  marriage  was  to  be  a  settlement 
of  seventy  thousand  florins  annually.®  The  fortune  which  permitted  of  such 
liberality  was  not  one  to  be  very  materially  increased  by  a  dowry  which  might 
seem  enormous  to  many  of  the  pauper  princes  of  Germany.  "  The  bride's 
portion,"  says  a  contemporary,  "  after  all,  scarcely  paid  for  the  banquets  and 
magnificent  festivals  which  celebrated  the  marriage.  When  the  wedding  was 
paid  for,  there  was  not  a  thaler  remaining  of  the  whole  sum,"  '  Nothing,  then, 
could  be  more  puerile  than  to  accuse  the  Prince  of  mercenary  motives  in  seek- 
ing this  alliance ;  an  accusation,  however,  which  did  nut  fail  to  be  brought 

There  were  difficultieson  both  sides  to  be  arranged  before  this  marriage  could 
take  place.  The  bride  was  a  Lutheran,  the  Prince  was  a  Catholic,  With 
regard  to  the  religion  of  Orange,  not  the  slightest  doubt  existed,  nor  was  any 
deception  attempted.  Gran  velle  himself  gave  the  most  entire  attestation  of  the 
Prince's  orthodoxy.  "  This  proposed  marriage  gives  me  great  pain,"  he  wrote 
to  Philip,  "  but  I  have  never  had  reason  to  suspect  his  principles,"  '  In  another 
letter  he  observed  that  he  wished  the  marriage  could  be  broken  off;  but  that 
he  hoped  so  much  from  the  virtue  of  the  Prince  that  nothing  could  suffice  to 
separate  him  from  the  true  religion.*  On  the  other  side,  there  was  as  little  doubt 
as  to  his  creed.  Old  Landgrave  Philip  of  Hesse,  grandfather  of  the  young  lady, 
was  bitterly  opposed  to  the  match,  "  'Tis  a  Papist,"  said  he,  "  who  goes  to  mass, 
and  eats  no  meat  on  fast-days,"  "  He  had  no  great  objection  to  his  character, 
but  insurmountable  ones  to  his  religion,  "Old  Count  William,"  said  he,  "was 
an  evangelical  lord  to  his  dying  day.    This  man  is  a  Papist,"  "   The  marriage. 
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then,  was  to  be  a  mixed  marriage.  It  is  necessary,  however,  to  beware  of 
anachroDisms  upon  the  subject  Lutherans  were  not  yet  formally  denounced 
as  heretics.  On  the  contrary,  it  was  exactly  at  this  epoch  that  the  Pope  was 
inviting  the  Protestant  princes  of  Germany  to  the  Trent  Council,  where  the 
schism  was  to  be  closed,  and  all  the  eiring  lambs  to  be  received  again  into 
the  bosom  of  the  fold.  So  far  from  manifesting  an  outward  hostility,  the  papal 
demeanour  was  conciliating.  The  letters  of  invitation,  from  the  Pope  to  the 
princes  were  sent  by  a  l^ate,  each  commencing  with  the  exordium,  "  To  my 
beloved  son,"  and  were  ail  sent  back  to  his  Holiness  contemptuously,  with 
the  coarse  jest  for  answer,  "We  believe  our  mothers  to  have  been  honest 
women,  and  hope  that  we  had  better  fathers. " '  The  great  council  had  not  yet 
given  its  decisions.  Marriages  were  of  continual  occurrence,  especially  among 
princes  and  potentates,  between  the  adherents  of  Rome  and  of  the  new  reli- 
gion. Even  Philip  had  been  most  anxious  Co  many  the  Protestant  Elizabeth, 
whom,  had  she  been  a  peasant,  he  would  unquostionably  have  burned,  if  in 
his  power.  Throughout  Germany  also,  especially  in  high  places,  there  was  a 
disposirion  to  cover  up  the  religious  controversy,*  to  abstain  from  disturbing 
the  ashes  where  devastation  still  glowed,  and  was  one  day  to  rekindle  itself 
It  was  exceedingly  difficult  for  any  man,  from  the  Arehduke  Maximilian  down, 
to  define  his  creed.  A  marriage,  therefore,  between  a  man  and  woman  of 
discordant  views  upon  this  topic  was  not  startling,  although  in  general  not 
considered  desirable. 

There  were,  however,  especial  reasons  why  this  aUiance  should  be  distaste- 
ful both  to  Philip  of  Spain  upon  one  side,  and  to  the  Landgrave  Philip  of 
Hesse  on  the  other.  The  bride  was  the  daughter  of  the  Elector  Maurice.  In 
that  one  name  were  concentrated  nearly  all  the  disasters,  disgrace,  and  disap- 
pointment of  the  Emperor's  reign.  It  was  Maurice  who  had  hunted  the  Em- 
peror through  the  Tyrolean  mountains ;  it  was  Maurice  who  had  compelled 
the  peace  of  Passau ;  it  was  Maurice  who  had  overthrown  the  Catholic  Church 
in  Germany  j  it  was  Maurice  who  had  frustrated  Philip's  election  as  king  of 
the  Romans.  If  William  of  Orange  must  seek  a  wife  among  the  pagans,  could 
no  other  bride  be  found  for  him  than  the  daughter  of  such  a  man  ? 

Anna's  grandfather,  on  the  other  hand,  Landgrave  Philip,  was  the  celebrated 
victim  to  the  force  and  fraud  of  Charles  the  Fifth.  He  saw  in  the  proposed 
bridegroom  a  youth  who  had  been  from  childhood  the  petted  page  and  con- 
fidant of  the  hated  Emperor,  to  whom  he  owed  his  long  imprisonment  He 
saw  in  him,  too,  the  intimate  friend  and  ally — for  the  brooding  quarrels  of 
the  State  Council  were  not  yet  patent  to  the  world — of  the  still  more  deeply- 
detested  Granvelle;  the  crafty  priest  whose  substitution  of  "einig"  for  "ewig" 
had  inveigled  him  into  that  terrible  captivity.  These  considerations  alone 
would  have  made  him  unfriendly  to  the  Prince,  even  had  he  not  been  a 
Catholic. 

The  Elector  Augustus,  however,  uncle  and  guardian  to  the  bride,  was  not 
only  well  disposed  but  eager  for  the  marriage,  and  determined  to  overcome 
all  obstacles,  including  the  opposition  of  the  Landgrave,  without  whose  con- 
sent he  had  been  long  pledged  not  to  bestow  the  hand  of  Anna,  For  this 
there  was  more  than  one  reason.  Augustus,  who,  in  the  words  of  one  of  the 
most  acute  historical  critics  of  our  day,  was  "  a  Byzantine  Emperor  of  the 
lowest  class,  reappearing  in  electoral  hat  and  mantle,"  *  was  not  tirm  in  his 
rights  to  the  dignity  he  held.  He  had  inherited  from  his  brother,  but  his 
brother  had  dispossessed  John  Frederic  Maurice,  when  turning  against  the 
Emperor,  who  had  placed  him  in  his  cousin's  seat,  had  not  thought  it  expedient 
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to  restore  to  the  rightful  owner  the  rank  which  he  himself  owed  to  the  violence 

of  Charles.  Those  claims  might  be  revindicated,  and  Augustus  be  degraded 
in  his  turn,  by  a  possible  marriage  of  the  Princess  Anna  with  some  turbulent 
or  intriguing  German  potentate.  Out  of  the  land  she  was  less  likely  to  give 
trouble.  The  alliance,  if  not  particularly  desirable  on  the  score  of  rank,  was, 
in  other  worldly  respects,  a  most  brilliant  one  for  his  niece.  As  for  the  reli- 
gious point,  if  he  could  overcome  or  circumvent  the  scruples  of  the  Landgrave, 
he  foresaw  little  difficulty  in  conquering  his  own  conscience. 

The  Prince  of  Orange,  it  is  evident,  was  placed  in  such  a  position  that  it 
would  be  difficult  for  him  to  satisfy  all  parties.  He  intended  that  the  marriage, 
like  all  marriages  among  persons  in  high  places  at  that  day,  should  be  upon 
the  " uti possidetis"  principle,  which  was  the  foundation  of  the  religious  peace 
of  Germany.  His  wife,  after  marriage  and  removal  to  the  Netherlands,  would 
"  live  Catholically ; "  she  would  be  considered  as  belonging  to  the  same  Church 
with  her  husband,  was  to  give  no  offence  to  the  Government,  and  bring  no  sus- 
picion upon  himself,  by  violating  any  of  the  religious  decencies.  Further  than 
this,  William,  •nho  at  that  iiayfia.%  an  easy,  inditi'erent  Catholic,  averse  to  papal 
persecutions,  but  almost  equally  averse  to  long  puritanical  prayers  and  faces, 
taking  far  more  pleasure  in  worldly  matters  than  in  ecclesiastical  controversies, 
was  not  disposed  to  advance  in  this  thorny  path.  Having  a  stem  bigot  to  deal 
with  in  Madrid,  and  another  in  Cassel,  he  soon  convinced  himself  that  he  was 
not  likely  entirely  to  satisfy  either,  and  thought  it  wiser  simply  to  satisfy  himself. 

Early  in  1560,  Count  Gunther  de  Schwartzburg,  betrothed  to  the  Prince's 
sister  Catherine,  together  with  Colonel  George  von  Holl,  were  despatched  to 
Germany  to  open  the  marriage  negotiations.  They  found  the  Elector  Augustus 
already  ripe  and  anxious  for  the  connection.  It  was  easy  for  the  envoys  to 
satisfy  all  his  requirements  on  the  religious  question.  If,  as  the  Elector  after- 
wards stated  to  the  Landgrave,  they  really  promised  that  the  young  lady  should 
be  allowed  to  have  an  evangelical  preacher  in  her  own  apartments,  together 
with  the  befitting  sacraments,'  it  is  very  certain  that  they  travelled  a  good 
way  out  of  their  instructions,  for  such  concessions  were  steadily  refused  by 
William  ^  in  person.  It  is,  however,  more  probable  that  Augustus,  whose 
slippery  feet  were  disposed  to  slide  smoothly  and  swifdy  over  this  dangerous 
ground,  had  represented  the  Prince's  communications  under  a  favourable  gloss 
of  his  own.  At  any  rate,  nothing  in  the  subsequent  proceedings  Justified  the 
conclusions  thus  hastily  formed. 

The  Landgrave  Philip  from  the  beginning  manifested  his  repugnance  to  the 
match.  As  soon  as  the  proposition  had  been  received  by  Augustus,  that 
potentate  despatched  Hans  von  Carlowitz  to  the  grandfather  at  CasseL  The 
Pnnce  of  Orange,  it  was  represented,  was  young,  handsome,  wealthy,  3  favourite 
of  the  Spanish  monarch ;  the  Princess  Anna,  on  the  other  hand,  said  her  uncle, 
was  not  likely  to  grow  straighter  or  better  proportioned  in  body,  nor  was  her 
crooked  and  perverse  character  likely  to  improve  with  years.  It  was  tlierefore 
desirable  to  find  a  settlement  for  her  as  soon  as  possible.'  The  Elector,  how- 
ever, would  decide  upon  nothing  without  the  Landgrave's  consent. 

To  this  frank  and  not  very  flattering  statement,  so  far  as  the  young  lady  was 
concerned,  the  Landgrave  answered  stoutly  and  characteristically.  The  Prince 
was  a  Spanish  subject,  he  said,  and  would  not  be  able  to  protect  Anna  in  her 
belief,  who  would  sooner  or  later  become  a  fugitive  :  he  was  but  a  Count 
in  Germany,  and  no  fitting  match  for  an  Elector's  daughter ;  * 
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lady  herself  ought  to  be  consulted,  who  had  not  even  seen  the  Prince.  If  she 
irere  crooked  in  body,  as  the  Elector  stated,  it  was  a  shame  to  expose  her  \  to 
conceal  it,  however,  was  questionable,  as  the  Prince  might  complain  afterwards 
that  a  straight  princess  had  been  promised,  and  a  crooked  one  fraudulently 
substituted,^  and  so  on,  through  a  good  deal  more  of  such  quaint  casuistiy,  in 
which  the  X^Jidgrave  was  accomplished.  The  amount  of  his  answer,  however, 
to  the  marriage  proposal  was  an  unequivocal  negative,  from  which  he  never 
wavered. 

In  consequence  of  this  opposition,  the  negotiations  were  for  a  time  sus- 
pended. Augustus  implored  the  Prince  not  to  abandon  the  project,  promising 
that  every  effort  should  be  made  to  g^n  over  the  Landgrave,  hinting  that  the 
old  man  might  "  go  to  his  long  rest  soon,"  and  even  suggesting  that  if  the 
worst  came  to  the  worst,  he  had  bound  himself  to  do  nothing  without  the 
knowledge  of  the  Landgrave,  but  was  not  obliged  to  wait  for  his  constni? 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Prince  had  communicated  to  the  King  of  Spain  the 
fact  of  the  proposed  marriage.  He  had  also  held  many  long  conversations 
with  the  S.egent  and  with  Granvelle.  In  all  these  interviews  he  had  uni- 
formly used  one  language  ;  his  future  wife  was  to  "  live  as  a  Catholic,"  ^  and 
if  that  point  were  not  conceded,  he  would  break  off  the  negotiations.  He  did 
not  pretend  that  she  was  to  abjure  the  Protestant  faith.  The  Duchess,  in 
describing  to  Philip  the  conditions,  as  sketched  to  her  by  the  Prince,  stated 
expressly  that  Augustus  of  Saxony  was  to  consent  that  his  niece  "  should  live 
Catholically  after  the  marriage,"^  but  that  it  was  quite  improbable  that  "before 
the  nuptials  she  would  be  permitted  to  abjure  her  errors,  and  receive  necessary 
absolution,  according  to  the  rules  of  the  Church."^  The  Duchess,  while 
stating  her  full  confidence  in  the  orthodoxy  of  the  Prince,  expressed  at  the 
same  time  her  fears  that  attempts  might  be  made  in  the  future  by  his  new 
connections  to  "  pervert  him  to  their  depraved  opinions." ' 

A  silence  of  maoy  months  ensued  on  the  part  of  the  sovereign,  during  which 
he  was  going  through  the  laborious  process  of. making  up  his  mind,  or  rather 
of  having  it  made  up  for  him  by  people  a  thousand  miles  off.  In  the  autumn 
Granvelle  wrote  to  say  that  the  Prince  was  very  much  surprised  to  have  been 
kept  so  long  waiting  for  a  definite  reply  to  his  communications,  made  at  the 
banning  of  the  year,  concerning  his  intended  marriage,  and  to  learn  at  last 
that  his  Majesty  had  sent  no  answer,  upon  the  ground  that  the  match  had 
been  broken  off;  the  fact  being  that  the  negotiations  were  proceeding  more 
earaesdy  than  ever.^ 

Nothing  could  be  more  helpless  and  more  characteristic  than  the  letter 
which  Philip  sent,  thus  pushed  for  a  decision.  "  You  wrote  me,"  said  he, 
"  that  you  had  hopes  that  this  matter  of  the  Prince's  marriage  would  go  no 
farther,  snd  seeing  that  you  did  not  write  oftener  on  the  subject,  I  thought 
certainly  that  it  had  been  terminated.  This  pleased  me  not  a  little,  because 
it  was  the  best  thing  that  could  be  done.  Likewise,"  continued  the  most 
tautological  of  monarchs,  "  I  was  much  pleased  that  it  should  be  done. 
Nevertheless,"  he  added,  if  the  marriage  is  to  be  proceeded  with,  /  really 
do^t  htffw  what  to  say  about  it,  except  to  refer  it  to  my  sister,  inasmuch  as  a 
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person  being  upon  the  spot  can  see  better  what  can  be  done  with  regard  to 
it,  whether  it  be  possible  to  prevent  it,  or  whether  it  be  best,  if  there  is  no 
remedy,  to  give  permission.  But  if  there  be  a  remedy,  it  would  be  better  to 
take  it,  because,"  concluded  the  King  pathetically,  "  I  don't  see  how  the 
Prince  could  think  of  marrying  with  the  daughter  of  the  man  who  did  to  his 
Majesty,  now  in  glory,  that  which  Duke  Maurice  did."^ 

Armed  with  this  luminous  epistle,  which,  if  it  meant  anything,  meant  a 
reluctant  affirmation  to  the  demand  of  the  Prince  for  the  royal  consent,  the 
Regent  and  Granvelle  proceeded  to  summon  William  of  Orange,  and  to  cate- 
chise him  in  a  manner  most  galling  to  his  pride,  and  with  a  latitude  not  at  all 
justified  by  any  reasonable  interpretation  of  the  royal  instructions,*  They  even 
informed  him  that  his  Majesty  had  assembled  "  certain  persons  learned  in  cases 
of  conscience  and  versed  in  theology,"  according  to  whose  advice  a  final  deci- 
sion, not  yet  possible,  would  be  given  at  some  future  period.*  'i'his  assembly 
of  learned  conscience-keepers  and  theologians  had  no  existence  save  in  the  im- 
agination of  Granvelle  and  M^aret.  The  King's  letter,  blind  and  blundering 
as  it  was,  gave  the  Duchess  the  right  to  decide  in  the  affirmarive  on  her  own 
responsibility ;  yet  fictions  like  these  formed  a  part  of  the  "  dissimulation,"  which 
was  accounted  profound  statesmanship  by  the  disciples  of  Machiaveili.  The 
Prince,  however  irritated,  maintained  his  steadiness,  assured  the  Regent  that 
the  negotiation  had  advanced  too  far  to  be  abandoned,  and  repeated  his  assur- 
ance that  the  future  Princess  of  Orange  was  to  "  hve  as  a  Catholic," 

In  December  1560,  William  made  a  visit  to  Dresden,  where  he  was  received 
by  the  Elector  with  great  cordiality.  This  visit  was  conclusive  as  to  the  mar- 
riage. The  appearance  and  accomplishments  of  the  distinguished  suitor  made 
a  profound  impression  upon  the  lady-  Her  h^att  was  carried  by  storm. 
Finding,  or  fancying  herself,  very  desperately  enamoured  of  the  proposed 
bridegroom,  she  soon  manifested  as  much  eagerness  for  the  marriage  as  did 
her  uncle,  and  expressed  herself  frequently  with  the  violence  which  belonged 
to  her  character.  "  What  God  hath  decreed,"  she  said,  "  the  devil  should 
not  hinder."* 

The  Prince  was  said  to  have  exhibited  mpch  diligence  in  his  attention  to 
the  services  of  the  Protestant  Church  during  his  visit  at  Dresden.'  As  that 
visit  lasted,  however,  but  ten  or  eleven  days,  there  was  no  great  opportunity 
for  showing  much  zeal." 

At  the  same  period  one  William  Knuttel  was  despatched  by  Orange  on  the 
forlorn  hope  of  gaining  the  old  I^andgrave's  consent,  without  making  any  vital 
concessions.  "  Will  the  Prince,"  asked  the  Landgrave,  "  permit  my  grand- 
daughter to  have  an  evangelical  preacher  in  the  house  ?  "  "  No,"  answered 
Knuttel.  "  May  she  at  least  receive  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper  in 
her  own  chamber,  according  to  the  Lutheran  form?"  "No,"  answered 
Knuttel,  "neither  in  Breda,  nor  anywhere  else  in  the  Netherlands.  If  she 
imperatively  requires  such  sacraments,  she  must  go  oyer  the  border  for  them, 
to  the  nearest  Protestant  sovereign."^ 

Upon  the  14th  April  1561,  the  Elector,  returning  to  the  chaige,  caused  a 
little  note  to  be  drawn  up  on  the  religious  point,  which  he  forwiuded,  in  the 
hope  that  the  Prince  would  copy  and  sign  it     He  added  a  promise  that  the 
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memoraDdam  should  never  be  made  public  to  the  signer's  disadvantage.^  At 
the  same  lime  he  observed  to  Count  Louis  verbally,  "  that  he  had  been  satis- 
fied with  the  declarations  made  by  ihe  Prince  when  in  Dresden,  upon  all  points 
ceapt/Aai  wtKeming  religion.  He  therefore  felt  obliged  to  beg  for  a  iittie 
agreement  in  writing."*  "By  no  means  I  by  no  means!"  interrupted  Louis, 
promptly,  at  the  very  first  word.  "  The  Prince  can  give  your  Electoral  High- 
ness no  such  assurance.  'T would  be  risking  life,  herunir,  and  fortune  to  do 
so,  as  your  grace  is  well  aware."  ■  The  Elector  protested  that  the  declaration, 
if  signed,  should  never  come  into  the  Spanish  monarch's  hands,  and  insisted 
upon  sending  it  to  the  Prince.*  Louis,  in  a  letter  to  his  brother,  characterised 
the  document  as  "  singular,  prolix,  and  artful,"  and  strongly  advised  the  Prince 
to  have  nothing  to  do  with  it" 

This  note,  which  the  Prince  was  thus  requested  to  sign,  and  which  his 
brother  Louis  thus  strenuously  advised  him  not  to  sign,  the  Prince  never  did 
sigiL  Its  tenor  was  to  the  following  effect : — The  Princess,  after  marriage, 
•as  neither  by  menace  nor  persuasion  to  be  turned  from  the  true  and  pure 
Word  of  God,  or  the  use  of  the  sacrament  according  to  the  doctrines  of  the 
Augsburg  Confession.  The  Prince  was  to  allow  her  to  read  books  written  in 
accordance  with  the  Augsburg  Confession.  The  Prince  was  to  permit  her, 
uoften,annually,  as  sherequired  it,  togo  out  of  the  Netherlands  to  some  place 
where  she  could  receive  the  sacrament  according  to  the  Augsburg  Confession. 
Id  case  she  were  in  sickness  or  perils  of  childbirth;  the  I^nce,  if  necessary, 
would  call  to  her  an  evangelical  preacher,  who  might  administer  to  her  the 
holy  sacrament  in  her  chamt>er.  The  children  who  might  spring  from  the  mar- 
riage were  to  be  instructed  as  to  the  doctrines  of  the  Augsburg  Confession."* 

Even  if  executed,  this  celebrated  memorandum  would  hardly  have  been  at 
variance  with  the  declarations  made  by  the  Prince  to  the  Spanish  Government- 
He  had  never  pretended  that  his  bride  was  to  become  a  Catholic,  but  only 
to  live  as  a  Catholic.  All  that  he  had  promised,  or  was  expected  to  promise, 
was  that  his  wife  should  conform  to  the  law  in  the  Netherlands.  The  paper, 
in  a  general  way,  recognised  that  law.  Incase  of  absolute  necessity,  however, 
it  was  stipulated  that  the  Princess  should  have  the  advantage  of  private  sacra- 
ments. This  certainly  would  have  been  a  mortal  offence  in  a  Calvinist  or 
Anabaptist,  but  for  Lutherans  the  practice  had  never  been  so  strict.  More- 
over, the  Prince  already  repudiated  the  doctrines  of  the  edicts,  and  rebelled 
against  the  command  to  administer  them  within  his  government.  A  general 
promise,  therefore,  made  by  him  privately,  in  the  sense  of  the  memorandum 
drawn  up  by  the  Elector,  would  have  been  neither  hypocritical  nor  deceitful, 
bat  worthy  the  man  who  looked  over  such  grovelling  heads  as  Granvelle  and 
Philip  on  the  one  side,  or  Augustus  of  Saxony  on  the  other,  and  estimated 
their  religious  pretences  at  exactly  what  they  were  worth.  A  formal  document, 
however,  technically  according  all  these  demands  made  by  the  Elector,  would 
certainly  be  regarded  by  the  SjTanish  Government  as  a  very  culpable  instru- 
ment  The  Prince  never  signed  the  note,^  but,  as  we  shall  have  o 
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state  in  its  proper  place,  he  gave  a  verbal  decIaiatiOD  favourable  to  its 
tenor,  but  in  very  vague  and  brief  terms,  before  a  notary  on  the  day  of  the 
marriage. 

If  the  reader  be  of  opinion  that  too  much  time  has  been  expended  upon  the 
elucidation  of  this  point,  he  should  remember  that  the  character  of  a  great 
and  good  man  is  too  precious  a  possession  of  history  to  be  lightly  abandoned. 
It  is  of  no  great  consequence  to  ascertain  the  precise  creed  of  Augustus  of 
Saxony  or  of  his  niece ;  it  is  of  comparatively  little  moment  to  fix  the  point 
at  which  William  of  Orange  ceased  to  be  an  honest  but  liberal  Catholic,  and 
opened  his  heart  to  the  light  of  the  Reformation  ;  but  it  is  of  very  grave  interest 
that  his  name  should  be  cleared  of  the  charge  of  deliberate  fraud  and  hypo- 
crisy. It  has  therefore  been  thou;>ht  necessary  to  prove  conclusively  that  the 
Prince  never  gave,  in  Dresden  or  Cassel,  any  assurance  inconsistent  with  his 
assertions  to  King  and  CardinaL  The  whole  tone  of  his  language  and  de- 
meanour on  the  religious  subject  was  exhibited  in  his  reply  to  the  Electress, 
who,  immediately  after  the  marriage,  entreated  that  he  would  not  pervert  her 
niece  from  the  paths  of  the  true  religion.  "She  shall  not  be  troubled,"  said 
the  Prince,  "  with  such  melancholy  things.  Instead  of  holy  writ  she  shall 
read  'Amadis  de  Gaule,' and  such  books  ofpastime  which  discourse  ^<>mw«; 
and  instead  of  knitting  and  sewing  she  shall  leam  to  dance  ^gaUiarde^  and 
such  curtoisies  as  are  the  mode  of  our  country  and  suitable  to  her  rank."  ^ 

The  reply  was  careless,  flippant,  almost  contemptuous.  It  is  very  certain 
that  William  of  Orange  was  not  yet  the  "  father  William  "  he  was  destined  to 
become — grave,  self-sacrificing,  deeply  religious,  heroic;  but  it  was  equally 
evident  irom  this  language  that  lie  had  small  sympathy,  either  in  public  or 
private,  with  Lutheranism  or  theological  controversy.  Landgrave  William 
was  not  far  from  right  when  he  added,  in  his  quaint  style,  after  recalling  this 
well-known  reply,  "  Your  grace  will  observe,  therefore,  that  when  the  abbot 
has  dice  in  his  pocket,  the  convent  will  play."  * 

So  great  was  the  excitement  at  the  little  court  of  Cassel,  that  many 
Protestant  princes  and  nobles  declared  that  "  they  would  sooner  give  their 
daughters  to  a  boor  or  a  swineherd  than  to  a  Papist."  '  The  Landgrave  was 
equally  vigorous  in  his  protest,  drawn  up  in  due  form  on  the  36th  April  1561. 
He  was  not  used,  he  said,  "to  flatter  or  to  tickle  with  a  foxtail"^  He  was 
sorry  if  his  language  gave  oficnce ;  nevertheless  "  the  marriage  was  odious, 
and  that  was  enough."'  He  had  no  especial  objection  to  the  Prince,  "  who 
before  the  world  was  a  brave  and  honourable  man."  He  conceded  that  his 
estates  were  large,  although  he  hinted  that  his  debts  were  also  ample  ;  allowed 
that  he  lived  in  magnificent  style,  had  even  heard  "  of  one  of  his  banquets, 
were  all  the  tablecloths,  plates,  and  everything  else,  were  made  of  sugar,"  *  but 
thought  he  might  be  even  a  little  too  extravagant ;  concluding,  after  a  good 
deal  of  skimble-skamble  of  this  nature,  with  "  protesting  before  God,  the 
world,  and  all  pious  Christians,  that  he  was  not  responsible  for  the  marriage, 
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but  only  the  Elector  Augustus  and  others,  who  therefore  would  one  day  have 
to  render  account  thereof  to  the  Lord."  ^ 

Meantime  the  wedding  had  been  6xed  to  take  place  on  Sunday,  the  34th 
August  1561.  This  was  St  Bartholoracw's,  a  nuptial  day  which  was  not  des- 
tined to  be  a  happy  one  in  the  sixteenth  century.  The  Landgrave  and  his 
family  declined  to  be  present  at  the  wedding,  but  a  large  and  brilliant  company 
were  invited.  The  King  of  Spain  sent  a  bill  of  exchange  to  the  Regent,  that 
she  might  purchase  a  ring  worth  three  thousand  crowns,  as  a  present  on  his 
part  to  the  bride.*  Besides  this  liberal  evidence  that  his  opposition  to  the 
marriage  was  withdrawn,  he  authorised  his  sister  to  appoint  envoys  from  among 
the  most  distinguished  nobles  to  represent  him  on  the  occasion.  The  Baron 
lie  Montigny,  accordingly,  with  a  brilliant  company  of  gentlemen,  was  deputed 
by  the  Duchess,  although  she  declined  sending  all  the  governors  of  the 
provinces,  according  to  the  request  of  the  Prince.'  The  marriage  was  to 
take  place  at  Leipsic.  A  slight  picture  of  the  wedding  festivities,  derived 
entirely  from  unpublished  sources,  may  give  some  insight  into  the  manners 
and  customs  of  high  life  xa  Germany  and  the  Netherlands  at  this  epoch.* 

The  Kings  of  Spain  and  Denmark  were  invited,  and  were  represented  by 
tpedal  ambassadors.  The  Dukes  of  Brunswick,  Lauenhurg,  Mecklenburg, 
the  Elector  and  Margraves  of  Brandenburg,  the  Archbishop  of  Cologne,  the 
Duke  of  Cleves,  the  Bishops  of  Naumburg,  Meneburg,  Meissen,  with  many 
other  potentates,  accepted  the  invitations,  and  carae  generally  in  person,  a 
few  oidy  being  represented  by  envoys.  The  town-councils  of  Erfurt,  Leipsic, 
Magdeburg,  and  other  cities,  were  also  bidden.  The  bridegroom  was  per- 
sonally accompanied  by  his  brothers  John,  Adolphus,  and  Louis ;  by  the 
Burens,  the  Leuchtenbergs,  and  various  other  distinguished  personages. 

As  the  electoral  residence  at  Leipsic  was  not  completely  finished,  separate 
dwellings  were  arranged  for  each  of  the  sovereign  families  invited  in  private 
houses,  mostly  on  the  market-place.  Here  they  were  to  be  furnislied  with 
provisions  by  the  Elector's  officials,  but  they  were  to  cook  for  themselves. 
For  this  purpose  all  the  princes  had  been  requested  to  bring  their  own  cooks 
and  butlers,  together  with  their  plate  and  kitchen  utensils.  The  sovereigns 
diemselves  were  to  dine  daily  with  the  Elector  at  the  townhouse,  but  the 
attendants  and  suite  were  to  take  their  meals  in  their  own  lodgings.  A  bril- 
liant collection  of  gentlemen  and  pages,  appointed  by  the  Elector  to  wait  at 
his  table,  were  ordered  to  assemble  at  Leipsic  on  the  aid,  the  guests  having 
been  all  invited  for  the  33d.  Many  regulations  were  given  to  those  noble 
youths,  that  they  might  discharge  their  duties  with  befitting  decorum.  Among 
other  orders,  they  received  particular  injunctions  that  they  were  to  abstain 
Irom  all  drinking  among  themselves,  and  from  ail  riotous  conduct  whatever 
while  the  sovereigns  and  potentates  should  be  at  dinner.  "It  would  be  a 
shameful  indecency,"  it  was  urged,  "if  the  great  people  sitting  at  table  should 
be  unable  to  hear  themselves  talk  on  account  of  the  screaming  of  the  atten- 
dants,"" This  provision  did  not  seem  unreasonable.  They  were  also  instructed 
that  if  invited  to  drink  by  any  personage  at  the  great  tables,  they  were  respect- 
fully to  decline  the  challenge,  and  to  explain  the  cause  after  the  repast. 

Particular  arrangetnents  were  also  made  for  the  safety  of  the  city.     Besides 
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the  regular  guard  of  Leipsic,  two  hundred  and  twenty  arquebusien,  spear- 
men, and  halberdmen  were  ordered  from  the  neighbouring  towns.  These 
were  to  be  all  dressed  in  uniform  ;  one  arm,  side,  and  leg  in  blactc,  and  the 
Other  in  yellow,  according  to  a  painting  distributed  beforehand  to  the  vanmis 
authorities.  As  a  mounted  patiole,  Leipsic  had  a  regular  force  of  two  men. 
These  were  now  increased  to  ten,  and  received  orders  to  ride  with  their 
lanterns  up  and  down  all  the  streets  and  lanes,  to  accost  all  persons  whom 
they  might  find  abroad  without  lights  in  their  hands,  to  aslc  them  their  busi- 
ness in  courteous  language,  and  at  the  same  time  to  see  generally  to  the  peace 
and  safety  of  the  town.^  Fifty  arquebusiers  were  appointed  to  protect  the 
townhouse,  and  a  burgher  watch  of  six  bundled  were  distributed  in  different 
quarters,  especially  to  guard  against  fire. 

On  Saturday,  the  day  before  the  wedding,  the  guests  had  all  arrived  at 
Leipsic,  and  the  Prince  of  Orange  with  his  friends  at  Meneburg.  On  Sunday, 
the  24th  August,  the  Elector,  at  the  head  of  his  guests  and  attendants,  m 
splendid  array,  rode  forth  to  receive  the  bridegroom.  His  cavalcade  num- 
bered four  thousand.  William  of  Orange  had  arrived,  accompanied  by  one 
thousand  mounted  men.  The  whole  troop  now  entered  the  city  together, 
escorting  the  Prince  to  the  townhouse.  Here  he  dismounted,  and  was  received 
on  the  staircase  by  the  Princess  Anna,  attended  by  her  ladies.  She  immedi- 
ately afterwards  withdrew  to  her  apartments. 

It  was  at  this  point,  between  four  and  five  p.m.,  that  the  Elector  and  Elec- 
tress,  with  the  bride  and  bridegroom,  accompanied  also  by  the  Dame  Sophia 
von  Miltitz  and  the  Councillors  Hans  von  Ponika  and  Ubrich  Woltersdorff 
upon  one  side,  and  by  Count  John  of  Nassau  and  Heinrich  von  WiJlbetx 
upon  the  other,  as  witnesses,  appeared  before  Wolf  Seidel,  notary,  in  a  comer 
room  of  the  upper  story  of  the  townhouse.  One  of  the  councillors,  on  the 
part  of  the  Elector,  then  addressed  the  bridegroom.  He  observed  that  his 
Highness  would  remember,  no  doubt,  the  contents  of  a  memorandum  or  billet 
sent  by  the  Elector  on  the  14th  April  of  that  year,  by  the  terms  of  which  the 
Prince  was  to  agree  that  he  would  neither  by  threat  nor  persuasion  prevent 
his  future  wife  from  continuing  in  the  Augsburg  Confession ;  that  he  would 
allow  her  to  go  to  places  where  she  might  receive  the  Augsburg  sacraments ; 
that  in  case  of  extreme  need  she  should  receive  them  in  her  chamber  ;  and 
that  the  children  who  might  spring  from  the  marriage  should  be  instructed  as 
to  the  Augsburg  doctrines.  As,  however,  continued  the  councillor,  his  High- 
ness the  Prince  of  Orange  has,  for  various  reasons,  declined  giving  any  such 
agreement  in  writing,  as  therefore  it  had  been  arranged  that  before  the  marriage 
ceremony  the  Prince  should,  in  the  presence  of  the  bride  and  other  witnesses, 
make  a  verbal  promise  on  the  subject,  and  as  the  parties  were  now  to  be  im- 
mediately united  in  marriage,  therefore  the  Elector  had  no  doubt  that  the 
Prince  would  make  no  objection  in  presence  of  those  witnesses  to  give  his 
consent  to  maintain  the  agreements  comprised  in  the  memorandum  or  note. 
Tiie  note  was  then  read.  Thereupon,  the  Prince  answered  verbally,  "  Gra- 
cious Elector,  I  remember  the  writing  which  you  sent  me  on  the  14th  April. 
All  the  points  just  narrated  by  the  Doctor  were  contained  in  it  I  now  state 
to  your  Highness  that  I  will  keep  it  all  as  becomes  a  prince,  and  conform  to 
it."    Thereupon  he  gave  the  Elector  his  hand.* 
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What  now  was  the  amount  and  meaning  of  this  promise  on  the  part  of  the 
Prince?  Almost  nothing.  He  would  conform  to  the  demands  of  the  Elector, 
exactly  33  he  had  hitherto  said  he  would  conform  to  them.  Taken  in  con- 
nection with  his  steady  objections  to  sign  and  seal  any  instrument  on  the  sub- 
ject— with  his  distinct  refusal  to  the  Landgrave  (through  Knuttel)  to  allow 
the  Princess  an  evangelical  preacher  or  to  receive  the  sacraments  in  the 
Netherlands — with  the  vehement,  formal,  and  public  protest  on  the  part  of 
the  Landgiave  against  the  marriage— with  the  Prince's  declarations  to  the 
Sector  at  Dresden,  wJiich  were  satisfactory  on  all  points  save  the  religious 
point — what  meaning  could  this  verbal  promise  have,  save  that  the  Prince 
wonld  do  exactly  as  much  with  regard  to  the  religious  question  as  he  had 
always  promised,  and  no  more?  This  was  precisely  what  did  happen.  There 
was  no  pretence  on  the  part  of  the  Elector  afterwards  that  any  other  arrange- 
ment had  been  contemplated.  The  Princess  lived  Catholically  from  the 
momeDt  of  her  marriage,  exactly  as  Orange  had  stated  to  the  Duchess  Mar- 
garet, and  as  the  Elector  knew  would  be  the  case.  The  first  and  the  following 
children  born  of  the  marriage  were  baptized  by  Catholic  priests,  with  very 
elaborate  Catholic  ceremonies,  and  this  with  the  full  consent  of  the  Elector, 
who  sent  deputies  and  officiated  as  sponsor  on  one  remarkable  occasion. 

Who,  of  all  those  guileless  lambs,  then,  PhiLip  of  Spain,  the  Elector  of 
Saxony,  or  Cardinal  Granvelle,  had  been  deceived  by  the  language  or  actions 
of  the  Prince  ?  Not  one.  It  may  be  boldly  asserted  that  the  Prince,  placed 
in  a  transition  epoch,  both  of  the  age  and  of  his  own  character,  surrounded 
by  the  most  artful  and  intriguing  personages  known  to  hisiory,  and  involved 
in  a  network  of  most  intricate  and  difficult  circumstances,  acquitted  himself 
in  a  manner  as  honourable  as  it  was  prudent  It  is  difficult  to  regard  the 
notarial  instrument  otherwise  than  as  a  memorandum,  filed  rather  by  Augustus 
tban  by  William,  in  order  to  put  upon  record,  for  his  own  justification,  his 
repeated  though  tmsuccessful  efforts  to  procure  from  the  Prince  a  regularly 
iirencd,  sealed,  and  holographic  act  upon  the  points  slated  in  the  famous 
note. 

Alter  the  delay  occasioned  by  these  private  formalities,  the  bridal  proces- 
sion, headed  by  the  court  musicians,  followed  by  the  court  marshals,  coun- 
cillors, great  officers  of  state,  and  the  Electoral  family,  entered  the  grand  hall 
of  the  townhouse.  The  nuptial  ceremony  was  then  performed  by  "the 
Superintendent  Doctor  Pfeffinger."  Immediately  afterwards,  and  in  the  same 
hali,  the  bride  and  bridegroom  were  placed  publicly  upon  a  splendid  gilded 
bed,  with  gold-embroidered  curtains,  the  Princess  being  conducted  thither  by 
the  Elector  and  Electress.  Confects  and  spiced  drinks  were  then  served  to 
them  and  to  the  assembled  company.  After  this  ceremony  they  were  con- 
doaed  to  their  separate  chambers  to  dress  for  dinner.  Before  they  left  the 
hall,  however.  Margrave  Hans  of  Brandenburg,  on  the  part  of  the  Elector  of 
Saxony,  solemnly  recommended  the  bride  to  her  husband,  exhorting  him  to 
cherish  her  with  faith  and  affection,  and  "  to  leave  her  undisturbed  in  the 
recognised  truth  of  the  holy  gospel  and  the  right  use  of  the  sacraments."^ 

Five  round  tables  were  laid  in  the  same  hall  immediately  afterwards,  each 
accommodating  ten  guests.  As  soon  as  the  first  course  of  twenty-^ve  dishes 
had  been  put  upon  the  chief  table,  the  bride  and  bridegroom,  the  Elector  and 
Electress,  the  Spanish  and  Danish  envoys  and  others,  were  escorted  to  it, 
and  the  banquet  began.  During  the  repast,  the  Elector's  choir  and  all  the 
other  bands  discoursed  the  "  merriest  and  most  ingenious  music."    Tlie  noble 
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vassals  handed  the  water,  the  napkins,  and  the  wine,  and  everything  was 
conducted  decorously  and  appropriately.  As  soon  as  the  dinner  was  brought 
lo  a  close,  the  tables  were  cleared  away,  and  the  ball  began  in  the  same  apait- 
nienL  Dances,  previously  arranged,  were  performed,  after  which  "  confects 
and  drinks  "  were  again  distributed,  and  the  bridal  pair  were  then  conducted 
to  the  nuptial  chamber. 

The  wedding,  according  to  the  Lutheran  custom  of  the  epoch,  had  thus 
taken  place,  not  in  a  church,'  but  in  a  private  dwelling ;  the  hall  of  the  town- 
house  representing,  on  this  occasion,  the  Elector's  own  saloons.  Oh  the 
following  morning,  however,  a  procession  was  formed  at  seven  o'clock  to  con- 
duct the  newly-married  couple  to  the  church  of  St.  Nicholas,  there  to  receive 
an  additional  exhortation  and  benediction.^  Two  separate  companies  of 
gentlemen,  attended  by  a  great  number  of  "  fifers,  drummers,  and  trumpeters," 
escorted  the  bride  and  bridegroom,  "  twelve  counts,  wearing  each  a  scarf  of 
the  Princess  Anna's  colours,  with  golden  garlands  on  their  heads,  and  lighted 
torches  in  their  hands,"  preceding  her  lo  the  choir,  where  seats  had  been 
provided  for  the  more  illustrious  portion  of  the  company.  The  church  had 
been  magnificently  decked  in  tapestry,  and,  as  the  company  entered,  a  full 
orchestra  performed  several  fine  motettos.  After  listening  to  a  long  address 
from  Dr.  Pfeffinger,  and  receiving  a  blessing  before  the  altar,  the  Prince  and 
Princess  of  Orange  returned,  with  their  attendant  processions,  to  the  town- 
house. 

After  dinner,  upon  the  same  and  the  three  following  days,  a  tournament 
was  held.  The  lists  were  on  the  market-place,  on  the  side  nearest  the  town- 
house  ;  the  Eleclress  and  the  other  ladies  looking  do*vn  from  balcony  and 
window  to  "rain  influence  and  adjudge  the  prize."  The  chief  hero  of  these 
jousts,  according  to  the  accounts  in  the  Archives,  was  the  Elector  of  Saxony. 
He  "comported  himself  with  such  especial  chivalry"  that  his  far-famed  name- 
sake and  remote  successor,  Augustus  the  Strong,  could  hardly  have  evinced 
more  knightly  prowess.  On  the  first  day  he  encountered  George  von  Wiede- 
bach,  and  unhorsed  him,  so  handsomely  that  the  discomfited  cavalier's  shoulder 
was  dislocated.  On  the  following  day  he  tilted  with  Michael  von  Denstedi, 
and  was  again  victorious,  hitting  his  adversary  full  in  tlie  target,  and  "  bearing 
him  off  over  his  horse's  tail  so  neatly,  that  the  knight  came  down,  heels  over 
head,  upon  the  earth."* 

On  Wednesday,  there  was  what  was  called  the  palliatourney.*  The  Prince 
of  Orange,  at  the  head  of  six  bands,  amounting  in  alt  to  twenty-nine  men ; 
the  Margrave  George  of  Brandenburg,  with  seven  bands,  comprising  thirty - 
four  men  ;  and  the  Elector  Augustus,  with  one  band  oi/our  men,  besides  him- 
self, all  entered  the  lists.  Lots  were  drawn  for  the  "gate  of  honour,"  and  ' 
gained  by  the  Margrave,  who  accordingly  defended  it  with  his  band.  Twenty 
courses  were  then  run  between  these  champions  and  the  Prince  of  Orange, 
with  his  men.  The  Brandenburgs  broke  seven  lances,  the  Prince's  party  only 
six,  so  that  Orange  was  obliged  to  leave  the  lists  discomfited.  The  ever- 
victorious  Augustus  then  took  the  field,  and  ran  twenty  courses  against  the 
defenders,  breaking  fourteen  spears  to  the  Brandenburgs'  ten.  The  Mafgrave, 
thus  defeated,  surrendered  the  "gate  of  honour"  to  the  Elector,  who  main- 
tained it  the  rest  of  the  day  against  all  comers.     It  is  iaSx  to  suppose,  although 
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the  fact  is  not  recorded,  that  the  Elector's  original  band  had  received  some 
reinforcement.  Otherwise,  it  would  be  difficult  to  account  for  these  constant 
victories,  except  by  ascribiiig  more  than  mortal  strength,  as  well  as  valour,  to 
Augustus  and  his  four  champions.  His  party  broke  one  hundred  and  fifty-six 
lances,  of  which  number  the  Elector  himself  brake  thirty-eight  and  a  half. 
He  received  the  lirst  prize,  but  declined  other  guerdons  adjudged  to  him. 
The  reward  for  the  hardest  hitting  was  conferred  on  Wolf  von  Schonberg, 
"who  thrust  Kurt  von  Arnim  clean  out  of  the  saddle,  so  that  he  fell  against 
the  bafriers."  ^ 

On  Thursday  was  the  riding  at  the  ring.  The  knights  who  partook  of  this 
sport  wore  various  strange  garbs  over  their  armour.  Some  were  disguised  as 
hussars,  some  as  miners,  some  as  lansquenettes,  others  as  Tartans,  pilgrims, 
fools,  bird-catchers,  hunters,  monks,  peasants,  or  Netherland  cuirassiers.  Each 
pany  was  attended  by  a  parly  of  musiciaDS  attired  in  similar  costume.  More- 
over, Count  Gunter  von  Schwartzburg  made  his  appearance  in  the  lists,  accom- 
panied "  by  live  remarkable  giants,  of  wonderful  proportions  and  appearance, 
very  ludicrous  to  behold,  who  performed  all  kind  of  odd  antics  on  horse- 
back." 

The  ne«t  day  there  was  a  foot  tourney,  followed  in  the  evening  by  "  mum- 
meries" or  masquerades.  These  masques  were  repeated  on  the  following 
evening,  and  afforded  great  entertainment  The  costumes  were  magnificent, 
■"with  golden  and  pearl  embroidery,"  the  dances  were  very  merry  and  artistic, 
and  the  musicians,  who  formed  a  part  of  the  company,  exhibited  remarkable 
talent.  These  "  mummeries  "  had  been  brought  by  William  of  Orange  from 
the  Netherlands,  at  the  express  request  of  the  Elector,  on  the  ground  that 
5iich  matters  were  much  better  understood  in  the  provinces  than  in  Ger- 
many. 

Such  is  a  slight  sketch  of  the  revels  by  which  this  ill-fated  Bartholomew 
marriage  was  celebrated.  While  William  of  Orange  was  thus  employed  in 
Gennany,  Granvelle  seized  the  opportunity  to  make  his  entry  into  the  city  of 
Mechlin  as  archbishop,  believing  that  such  a  step  would  be  better  accom- 
plished in  the  absence  of  the  Prince  from  the  country.*  The  Cardinal  found 
no  one  in  the  city  to  welcome  him.  None  of  the  great  nobles  were  there.* 
The  people  looked  upon  the  procession  with  silent  hatred.  No  man  cried, 
God  bless  him.  He  wrote  to  the  King  that  he  should  push  forward  the  whole 
matter  of  bishoprics  as  fast  as  possible,  adding  the  ridiculous  assertion  that 
the  opposition  came  entirety  from  the  nobility,  an<)  that  "  if  the  seigniors  did 
not  talk  so  much,  not  a  man  of  the  people  would  open  his  mouth  on  the 
subject"  * 

The  remonstrances  offered  by  the  three  Estates  of  Brabant  against  the  scheme 
had  not  influenced  Philip.  He  had  replied  in  a  peremptory  tone.  He  had 
assured  them  that  he  had  no  intention  of  receding,  and  that  the  province  of 
Brabant  ought  to  feel  itself  indebted  to  him  for  having  given  them  prelates 
instead  of  abbots  to  take  care  of  their  eternal  interests,  and  for  having  erected 
their  religious  houses  into  episcopates.^  The  abbeys  made  what  resistance 
they  could,  but  were  soon  fain  to  come  to  a  compromise  with  the  bishops, 
who,  according  to  the  arrangement  thus  made,  were  to  receive  a  certain 
portion  of  the  abbey  revenues,  while  the  remainder  was  to  belong  to  the 
institutions,  together  with  a  continuance  of  their  right  to  elect  their  own 
chiefs,  subordinate,  however,  to  the  approbation  of  the  respective  prelates  of 
the  diocese.'     Thus  was  the  episcopal  matter  settled  in  Brabant     In  many 
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of  the  other  bishoprics  the  nev  dignitaries  were  treated  with  disrespect  as 
they  made  their  entrance  into  their  cities,  while  they  experienced  endless 
opposition  and  annoyance  on  attempting  to  take  possessioa  of  the  revenue 
assigned  to  them. 


CHAPTER  III. 
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.     .  uid  Lumey— Courage  of  Granvella— Philip  taxes  the  Netherlands  for  the  sup- 

pression of  the  Huguenots  in  France — Meeting  of  the  Knights  of  the  Fleece — Assembly  at 
the  bouse  of  Orange — Oemaod  upon  the  Estates  for surolies— Mont igny  appointed  envoy  to 
Spain— Open  and  dclennined  opposition  to  Grajlvelle— Secret  representations  by  the  Cardinal 
to  Philip  concerning  Egmonl  and  other  seigniors — Line  of  conduct  traced  oat  for  tbe  King 
— Montigny's  representations  in  Spain — Unsa'isfactory  result  of  his  mission. 

I'he  great  cause  of  tbe  revolt  which,  within  a  few  years,  was  to  break  forth 
throughout  the  Netherlands,  was  the  Inquisition.  It  is  almost  puerile  to  look 
further  or  deeper  when  such  a  source  of  convulsion  lies  at  the  vei;  outset  of 
any  investigation.  During  the  war  there  had  been,  for  reasons  already  indi' 
cated,  an  occasional  pause  in  the  religious  persecution,  Philip  had  now 
returned  to  Spain,  having  arranged,  with  great  precision,  a  comprehensive 
scheme  for  exterminating  that  religious  belief  which  was  already  accepted  by 
a  very  large  portion  of  his  Netherland  subjects.  From  afar  there  rose  upon 
the  provinces  the  prophetic  vision  of  a  coming  evil  still  more  terrible  than 
any  which  had  yet  oppressed  them.  As  across  the  bright  plains  of  Sicily, 
when  the  sun  is  rising,  the  vast  pyramidal  shadow  of  Mount  Etna  is  definitely 
and  visibly  projected — the  phantom  of  that  ever-present  enemy  which  holds 
fire  and  devastation  in  its  bosom— so,  in  the  morning  hour  of  Philip's  reign, 
the  shadow  of  the  Inquisition  was  cast  from  afar  across  those  watm  and  smiling 
provinces — a  spectre  menacing  fiercer  flames  and  wider  desolation  than  those 
which  mere  physical  agencies  could  ever  compass. 

There  has  been  a  good  deal  of  somewhat  superfluous  discussion  concerning 
the  different  kinds  of  Inquisition.  The  distinction  drawn  between  the  papal, 
the  episcopal,  and  the  Spanish  Inquisitions,  did  not,  in  the  sixteenth  centur)', 
convince  many  unsophisticated  minds  of  the  merits  of  the  establishment  in 
any  of  its  shapes.  However  classified  or  entidcd,  it  was  a  machine  for  in- 
quiring into  a  man's  thoughts,  and  for  burning  him  if  the  result  was  not 
satisfactory. 

The  ^nish  Inquisition,  sUictly  so  called,  that  is  to  say,  the  modem  or 
later  institution  established  by  Pope  Alexander  the  Sixth  and  Ferdinand  the 
Catholic,  was  doubtless  invested  with  a  more  complete  apparatus  for  inflict- 
ing human  misery  and  for  appalling  human  imagination  than  any  of  the  other 
less  artfully  arrauged  Inquisitions,  whether  Papal  or  Episcopal.  It  had  been 
originally  devised  for  Jews  or  Moors,  whom  the  Christianity  of  the  age  did 
not  r^aid  as  human  beings,  but  who  could  not  be  banished  without  depopu- 
lating certain  districts.  It  was  soon,  however,  extended  from  pagans  to  heretics. 
The  Dominican  Torquemada  was  the  first  Moloch  to  be  placed  upon  this 
pedestal  of  blood  and  fire,  and  from  that  day  forward  the  "  Holy  Office  "  was 
almost  exclusively  in  the  hands  of  that  band  of  brothers.    In  the  eighleert 
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yeats  of  Toiquemada's  administration,  ten  thousand  two  hundred  and  twenty 
individuaJs  were  burned  alive,  and  ninety-seven  thousand  three  hundred  and 
twenty-one  punished  irith  infamy,  confiscation  of  property,  or  perpeiuai  im- 
prisonment, so  that  the  total  number  of  families  destroyed  by  this  one  friar 
alone  amounted  to  one  hundred  and  fourteen  thousand  four  hundred  and  one.' 
In  course  of  time  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  office  was  extended.  It  taught  the 
savages  of  India  and  America  to  shudder  at  the  name  of  Christianity,  The 
fear  of  its  introduction  froze  the  earlier  heretics  of  Italy,  France,  and  Germany 
into  orthodoxy.  It  was  a  court  owning  allegiance  to  no  temporal  authority, 
superior  to  all  other  tribunals.  It  was  a  bench  of  monks  without  appecil, 
Itaving  its  familiars  in  every  house,  diving  into  the  secrets  of  every  fireside, 
judging  and  executing  its  horrible  decrees  without  responsibility.  It  con- 
demned not  deeds,  but  thoughts.  It  affected  to  descend  into  individual 
conscience,  and  to  punish  the  crimes  which  it  pretended  to  discover.  Its 
process  was  reduced  to  a  horrible  simplicity.  It  arrested  on  suspicion,  tor- 
tured till  confession,  and  then  punished  by  fire.  Two  witnesses,  and  those 
to  separate  facts,  were  sufficient  to  consign  the  victim  to  a  loathsome  dungeon. 
Here  he  was  sparingly  supplied  with  food,  forbidden  to  speak,  or  even  to  sing 
— to  which  pastime  it  could  hardly  be  thought  he  would  feel  much  inclination 
— and  then  left  to  himself  till  famine  and  misery  should  break  his  spirit 
When  that  time  was  supposed  to  have  arrived,  he  was  examined.  Did  he 
confess,  and  forswear  his  heresy,  whether  actually  innocent  or  not,  he  might 
then  assume  the  sacred  shirt,  and  escape  with  confiscation  of  all  his  property. 
Did  he  persist  in  the  avowal  of  his  innocence,  two  witnesses  sent  him  to  the 
stake,  one  witness  to  the  rack.  He  was  informed  of  the  testimony  against 
him,  but  never  confronted  with  the  witness.  Tliat  accuser  might  be  his  son, 
father,  or  the  wife  of  his  bosom,  for  all  were  enjoined,  under  the  death-penalty, 
to  inform  the  inquisitors  of  every  suspidotis  word  which  might  fall  from  theii 
nearest  relatives.  The  indictment  being  thus  supported,  the  prisoner  was 
tried  by  torture.  The  rack  was  the  court  of  justice  ;  the  criminal's  only  advo- 
cate was  his  fortitude — for  the  nominal  counsellor,  who  was  permitted  no 
communication  with  the  prisoner,  and  was  furnished  neither  with  documents 
nor  with  power  to  procure  evidence,  was  a  puppet,  aggravating  the  lawless- 
ness of  the  proceedings  by  the  mockery  of  legal  forms.  The  torture  took 
place  at  midnight,  in  a  gloomy  dungeon,  dimly  lighted  by  torches.  The  victim 
—whether  man,  matron,  or  tender  virgin — was  stripped  naked  and  stretched 
upon  the  wooden  bench.  Water,  weights,  fires,  pulleys,  screws — all  the  appa. 
ratus  by  which  the  sinews  could  be  strained  without  cracking,  the  bones  bruised 
without  breaking,  and  the  body  racked  exquisitely  without  giving  up  its  ghost 
— was  DOW  put  into  operation.  The  executioner,  enveloped  in  a  black  robe 
Irom  head  to  foot,  with  his  eyes  glaring  at  his  victim  through  holes  cut  in  the 
hood  which  muffled  his  face,  practised  successively  all  the  forms  of  torture 
which  the  devilish  ingenuity  of  the  monks  had  invented.  The  imagination 
sickens  when  striving  to  keep  pace  with  these  dreadful  realities.  Those  who 
wish  to  indulge  their  curiosity  concerning  the  details  of  the  system  may  easily 
satisfy  themselves  at  the  present  day.  The  flood  of  light  which  has  been 
poured  upon  the  subject  more  than  justifies  the  horror  and  the  rebellion  of 
the  Netherlanders. 

The  period  during  which  torture  might  be  inflicted  from  day  to  day  was 
unlimited  in  d.uradon.  It  could  only  be  terminated  by  confession ;  so  that  the 
scaffold  was  tiie  sole  refuge  from  the  rack.  Individuals  have  home  the  torture 
and  the  dungeon  fifteen  years,  and  have  been  burned  at  the  stake  at  last. 
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Execution  followed  confession,  but  the  numl>er  of  condemned  prisoner* 
was  allowed  to  accuniuiate,  that  a  multitude  of  victims  might  grace  each  great 
gala-day.  Tht  auto-da-fc  was  a  solemn,  festival.  The  monarch,  the  higii 
functionaries  of  the  land,  the  reverend  clergy,  the  populace,  regarded  it  as  an 
inspiring  and  delightful  recreation.  When  the  appointed  morning  arrived, 
the  victim  was  taken  from  his  dungeon.  He  was  then  attired  in  a  yellow  robe 
without  sleeves,  like  a  herald's  coat,  embroidered  all  over  with  black  figures 
of  devils,  A  large  conical  paper  mitre  was  placed  upon  his  head,  upon  which 
was  represented  a  human  being  in  the  midst  of  flames,  surrounded  by  imps. 
His  tongue  was  then  painfully  gagged,  so  that  he  could  neither  open  nor  shut 
his  moutli.  After  he  was  thus  accoutred,  and  just  as  he  was  leaving  hia  cell, 
a  breakfast,  consisting  of  every  delicacy,  was  placed  before  him,  and  he  was 
urged,  with  ironical  politeness,  to  satisfy  his  hunger.  He  was  then  led  forth 
into  the  public  square.  The  procession  was  formed  with  great  pomp.  It  was 
headed  by  the  little  school  children,  who  were  immediately  followed  by  tlie 
band  of  prisoners,  each  attired  in  the  horrible  yet  ludicrous  manner  described. 
Then  came  the  magistrates  and  nobility,  the  prelates  and  other  dignitaries 
of  the  Church :  the  holy  inquisitors,  with  their  officials  and  familiars,  followed, 
all  on  horseback,  with  the  blood-red  flag  of  the  "sacred  office"  waving  above 
them,  blazoned  upon  either  side  with  the  portraits  of  Alexander  and  of  Ferdi- 
nand, the  pair  of  brothers  who  had  established  the  institution.  After  the 
procession  came  the  rabble.  When  all  had  reached  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  scaffold,  and  had  been  arranged  in  order,  a  sermon  was  preached  to  the 
assembled  multitude.  It  was  filled  with  laudations  of  the  Inquisition,  and 
with  blasphemous  revilings'  against  the  condemned  prisoners.  Then  the  sen- 
tences were  read  to  the  individual  victims.  Then  the  clergy  chanted  the 
fiftjfcfirst  p§alni,  the  whole  vast  throng  uniting  in  one  tremendous  miserere. 
If  a  priest  happened  to  be  among  the  culprits,  he  was  now  stripped  of  the 
canonicals  which  he  had  hitherto  worn,  while  his  hands,  lips,  and  shaven  crown 
were  scraped  with  a  bit  of  glass,  by  which  process  the  oil  of  his  consecration 
was  supposed  to  be  removed.  He  was  then  thrown  into  the  common-herd. 
Those  of  the  prisoners  who  were  reconciled,  and  those  whose  execution  was 
not  yet  appointed,  were  now  separated  from  the  others.  The  rest  were  com- 
pelled to  mount  a  scaffold,  where  the  executioner  stood  ready  to  conduct 
them  to  the  fire.  The  inquisitors  then  delivered  them  into  his  hands,  with 
an  ironical  request  that  he  would  deal  with  them  tenderly,  and  without  i^lood- 
letting  or  injury.  Those  who  remained  steadfast  to  the  last  were  then  burned 
at  the  stake ;  they  who  in  the  last  extremity  renounced  their  faith  were 
strangled  before  being  thrown  into  the  flames.  Such  was  the  Spanish  Inquisi- 
tion^ — technically  so  called.  It  was,  according  to  the  biographer  of  Philip 
the  Second,  a  "  heavenly  remedy,  a  guardian  angel  of  Paradise,  a  lion's  den, 
in  which  Daniel  and  other  just  men  could  sustain  no  injury,  but  in  which 
perverse  sinners  were  torn  to  pieces."  '  It  was  a  tribunal  superior  to  all  human 
law,  without  appeal,  and  certainly  owing  no  allegiance  to  the  powers  of  earth 
or  heaven.  No  rank,  high  or  humble,  was  safe  from  its  jurisdiction.  The 
royal  family  were  not  sacred,  nor  the  pauper's  hovel.  Even  death  afforded  no 
protection,  llie  Holy  Office  invaded  the  prince  in  his  palace  and  the  b^gar 
in  his  shroud.  The  corpses  of  dead  heretics  were  mutilated  and  burned.  The 
inquisitors  preyed  upon  carcases  and  rifled  graves.  A  goi^ous  festival  of 
the  Holy  OfSce  had,  as  we  have  seen,  welcomed  Philip  to  his  native  land. 
The  news  of  these  tremendous  autos-da-fi,  in  which  so  many  illustrious 
victims  had  been  sacrificed  before  their  sovereign's  eyes,  had  reached  the 
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Netherknds  almost  simultaneously  with  the  bulls  creating  the  new  bishoprics 
in  the  provinces.  It  was  not  likely  that  the  measure  would  be  rendered  more 
palatable  by  this  intelligence  of  the  royal  amusements.^ 

The  Spanish  Inquisition  had  never  flourished  in  any  soil  but  that  of  the 
peninsula.  It  is  possible  that  the  King  and  Granvelle  were  sincere  in  their 
protestations  of  entertaining  no  intention  of  introducing  it  into  the  NeCher- 
linds,  although  the  protestations  of  such  men  are  entitled  to  but  little  weight 
The  truth  was,  that  the  Inquisition  existed  already  in  the  provinces.  It  was 
the  main  object  of  the  Government  to  confirm  and  extend  the  institution- 
The  Episcopal  Inquisition,  as  we  have  already  seen,  had  been  enlarged  by 
the  enormous  increase  in  the  number  of  bishops,  each  of  whom  was  to  be 
head  inquisitor  in  his  diocese,  with  two  special  inquisitors  under  him.  With 
this  apparatus  and  with  the  edicts,  as  already  described,  it  might  seem  that 
enough  had  already  been  done  for  the  suppression  of  heresy.  But  more  had 
been  done.  A  regular  Papal  Inquisition  also  existed  in  the  Netherlands- 
This  establishment,  like  the  edicts,  was  the  gift  of  Charles  the  Fifth.  A  word 
of  introduction  is  here  again  necessary — nor  let  the  reader  deem  that  too 
much  time  is  devoted  to  this  painful  subject  On  the  contrary,  no  definite 
idea  can  be  formed  as  to  the  character  of  the  Netherland  revolt  without  a 
iliorough  understanding  of  this  great  cause — the  religious  persecution  in  which 
the  country  had  lived,  breathed,  and  had  its  being,  for  half  a  century,  and  in 
which,  had  the  rebellion  not  broken  out  at  last,  the  population  must  have 
been  either  exterminated  or  entirely  embruted.  The  few  years  which  are 
immediately  to  occupy  us  in  the  present  and  succeeding  chapter  present  tlic 
country  in  a  daily  increasing  ferment  from  tlie  action  of  causes  which  had 
existed  long  befote,  but  which  received  an  additional  stimulus  as  the  policy 
of  the  new  reign  developed  itself. 

Previously  to  the  accession  of  Charles  V.,  it  cannot  be  said  that  an  Inquisi- 
tion had  ever  been  established  in  the  provinces.  Isolated  instances  to  the  con- 
trary, adduced  by  the  canonists  who  gave  their  advice  to  Margaret  of  Parma, 
rather  proved  the  absence  than  the  existence  of  the  system.*  In  the  reign 
of  Philip  the  Good,  the  vicar  of  the  inquisitor-general  gave  sentence  against 
some  heretics  who  were  burned  in  Liile  (1448).  In  1459,  Pierre  Troussart, 
a  Jacobin  monk,  condemned  many  Waldenses,  tt^ether  with  some  leading 
citizens  of  Artois,  accused  of  sorcery  and  heresy.  He  did  this,  however,  as 
inquisitor  for  the  Bishop  of  Arras,  so  that  it  was  an  act  of  Episcopal,  asiA  not 
Papal  Inquisition.'  In  general,  when  inquisitors  were  wanted  in  the  provinces. 
It  was  necessary  to  borrow  them  from  France  or  Germany.  The  exigencies 
of  persecution  making  a  domestic  staff  desirable,  Charles  the  Fifth,  in  the 
year  1522,  applied  to  his  ancient  tutor,  whom  he  had  placed  on  the  papal 

Charles  had,  however,  already  in  the  previous  year  appointed  Francis  van 
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der  Hulst  to  be  inquisitor-ieneral  for  the  Netherlands.'  This  man,  whom 
Erasmus  called  a  "  wonderful  enemy  to  learning,"  was  also  provided  with  a 
coadjutor,  Nicliolas  of  Kgmond  by  name,  a  Carmelite  monk,  who  was  cha- 
racterised by  the  same  authority  as  "  a  madman  armed  with  a  sword."  The 
inquisitor-general  received  full  powers  to  cite,  arrest,  imprison,  torture  heretics, 
without  observing  the  ordinary  forms  of  law,  and  to  cause  his  sentences  to  be 
executed  without  appeal.*  He  was,  however,  in  pronouncing  definite  judg- 
ments, to  take  the  advice  of  Laurens,  president  ofthe  grand  council  of  Mechlin, 
a  coarse,  cmel,  and  ignorant  man,  who  "  hated  learning  with  a  more  than 
deadly  hatred,"*  and  who  might  certainly  be  relied  upon  to  sustain  the  severest 
judgments  which  the  inquisitor  might  fulminate.  Adrian  accordingly  com- 
missioned Van  der  Huist  to  be  universal  and  general  inquisitor  for  all  the 
Netherlands.*  At  the  same  time  it  was  expressly  stated  that  his  functions 
were  not  to  supersede  those  exercised  by  the  bishops  as  inquisitors  in  their 
own  sees.  Thus  the  Papal  Inquisition  was  established  in  the  provinces.  Van 
der  Hulst,  a  person  of  infamous  character,  was  not  the  man  to  render  the  insti- 
tution less  odious  than  it  was  hy  its  nature.  Before  he  had  fulfilled  his  duties 
two  years,  however,  he  was  degraded  from  his  office  by  the  Emperor  for  having 
foiled  a  document'  In  1525,  Uuedens,  Houseau,  and  Coppin  were  confirmed 
by  Clement  the  Seventh  as  inquisitors  in  the  room  of  Van  der  Hulst.  In 
1537,  Ruard  Tapper  and  Michael  Drutius  were  appointed  by  Paul  the  Third, 
on  the  decease  of  Coppin,  the  other  two  remaining  in  office.  The  powers  of 
the  papal  inquisitors  had  been  gradually  extended,  and  they  were,  by  1545, 
not  only  entirely  independent  of  the  Episcopal  Inquisition,  but  had  acquired 
right  of  jurisdicrion  over  bishops  and  archbishops,  whom  they  were  empowered 
to  arrest  and  imprison.  They  had  also  received  and  exercised  the  privilege 
of  appointing  delegates,  or  sub-inquisitors,  on  their  own  authority.  Much  of 
the  work  was,  indeed,  performed  by  these  officials,  the  most  notorious  of  whom 
were  Barbier,  De  Monte,  Titelmann,  Fabry,  Campo  de  Zon,  and  Slryen,*  In 
1545)  and  again  in  1550,  a  stringent  set  of  instructions  was  drawn  up  by  the 
Emperor  for  the  guidance  of  these  papal  inquisitors.  A  glance  at  their  con- 
text shows  that  the  establishment  was  not  intended  to  be  an  empty  form. 

They  were  empowered  to  inquire,  proceed  against,  and  chastise  all  heretics, 
all  persons  suspected  of  heresy,  and  their  protectors.'  Accompanied  by  a 
notary,  they  were  to  collect  written  inforniation  concerning  every  person  in  the 
provinces  "infecjed  or  vehemently  suspected."  They  were  authorised  to 
summon  all  subjects  of  his  Majesty,  whatever  their  rank,  quality,  or  station,  and 
to  compel  them  to  give  evidence  or  to  communicate  suspicions.  They  were 
to  punish  all  who  pertinaciously  refused  such  depositions  with  death.  The 
Emperor  commanded  his  presidents,  judges,  sheriffs,  and  all  other  judicial  and 
executive  officers,  to  render  all  "  assistance  to  the  inquisitors  and  their  familiars 
in  their  holy  and  pious  inquisition,  whenever  required  so  to  do,"  on  pain  of 
being  punished  as  encouragers  of  heresy — that  is  to  say,  with  death.  Whenever 
the  inquisitors  should  be  satisfied  as  to  the  heresy  of  any  individual,  they  were 
to  order  his  arrest  and  detention  by  the  judge  of  the  place,  or  by  others  arbi- 
trarily to  be  selected  by  them.  The  judges  or  persons  thus  chosen  were  enjoined 
to  fulfil  the  order,  on  pain  of  being  punished  as  protectors  of  heresy — that  is  to 
say,  with  death  by  sword  or  fire.  If  the  prisoner  were  an  ecclesiastic,  the  in- 
quisitor was  to  deal  summarily  with  the  case,  "without  noise  or  form  in  the  pro- 
cess— selecting  an  imperial  councillor  to  render  the  sentence  of  absolution  or 
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condemnation," '  If  the  prisoner  were  a  lay  person,  the  inquisitor  was  to  order 
his  panishment,  according  to  the  edicts,  by  the  council  of  the  province.  In 
case  of  lay  persons  suspected  but  not  convicted  of  heresy,  the  inquisitor  was  to 
prcx:ced  to  their  chastisement,  "  with  the  advice  of  a  counsellor  or  gome  other 
eitpert"  In  conclusion,  the  Emperor  ordered  the  "  inquisitors  to  make  it 
known  that  they  were  not  doing  their  own  work,  but  that  of  Christ,  and  to 
persuade  all  persons  of  this  fact"*  This  clause  of  their  instruction  seemed 
difficult  of  accomplishment,  for  no  reasonable  person  could  doubt  that  Christ, 
had  He  reappeared  in  human  form,  would  have  been  instantly  crucified  again, 
or  bamed  alive  in  any  place  within  the  dominions  of  Charles  or  Philip.  The 
blasphemy  with  which  the  name  of  Jesus  was  used  by  such  men  to  sanctify  all 
these  nameless  honors  is  certainly  not  the  least  of  their  crimes. 

In  addition  to  these  instructions,  a  special  edict  had  been  issued  on  the  36th 
April  1550,  according  to  which  all  judicial  officers,  at  the  requisition  of  the  in- 
quisitors, were  to  render  them  all  assistance  in  the  execution  of  their  office,  by 
arresting  and  detaining  all  persons  suspected  of  heresy,  according  to  the 
insrrnctions  issued  to  said  inquisitors;  und  this  notwi/Asfafidin^ any privi^ges 
srAarters  to  the eonirary*  In  short,  the  inquisitors  were  not  subject  to  the 
civil  authority,  but  the  civil  authority  to  them.  The  imperial  edict  empowered 
them  "  to  chastise,  degrade,  denounce,  and  deliver  over  heretics  to  the  secular 
judges  fur  punishment;  to  make  use  of  gaols,  and  to  make  arrests,  without 
ordinary  warrant,  but  merely  with  notice  given  to  a  single  counsellor,  who  was 
^ged to  give  sentenix according  to  their  desire,  without  application  to  the  ordinary 
judge."* 

These  instructions  to  the  inquisitors  had  been  renewed  and  confirmed  by 
Philip  in  the  very  first  month  of  his  reign*  (38th  Nov.  1555).  As  in  the  case 
of  the  edicts,  it  had  been  thought  desirable  by  Granvelle  to  make  use  of  the 
supposed  magic  of  the  Empero?s  name  to  hallow  the  whole  machinery  of  per- 
secution. The  action  of  the  system  during  the  greater  part  of  the  imperial 
period  had  been  terrible.  SuflTered  for  a  time  to  languish  during  the  French 
war,  it  had  lately  been  renewed  with  additional  vigour.  Among  all  the  in- 
quisitors, the  name  of  Peter  Titelmann  was  now  pre-eminent.  He  executed  his 
infamous  functions  throughout  Flanders,  Douay,  and  Tournay,  the  most  thriv- 
ing and  populous  portions  of  the  Netherlands,  with  a  swiftness,  precision,  and 
even  with  a  jocularity,  which  hardly  seemed  human.  There  was  a  kind  of 
grim  humour  about  the  man.  Contemporary  chronicles  give  a  picture  of  him 
as  of  some  grotesque  yet  terrible  goblin,  careering  through  the  country  by 
night  or  day,  alone,  on  horseback,  smiting  the  trembling  peasants  on  the  head 
■ith  a  great  club,  spreading  dismay  far  and  wide,  dragging  suspected  persons 
from  their  firesides  or  their  beds,  and  thrusting  them  into  dungeons,  arresting, 
lorwring,  strangling,  burning,  with  hardly  the  shadow  of  warrant,  information, 
or  process.* 

The  secular  sheriff,  familiarly  called  Red-rod,  from  the  colour  of  his  wand 
of  office,  meeting  this  inquisitor  Titelmann  one  day  upon  the  highroad,  thus 
wonderingly  addressed  him  r — "  How  can  you  venture  to  go  about  alone,  or 
at  most  with  an  attendant  or  two,  arresting  people  on  every  side,  while  I  dare 
not  attempt  to  execute  my  office  except  at  the  head  of  a  strong  force,  armed 
in  proof;  and  then  only  at  the  peril  of  my  life?" 

"  Ah  1  Red-rod,"  answered  Peter,  jocosely,  "  you  deal  with  bad  people.     I 
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have  notiiiog  to  fear,  for  I  seize  only  the  innocent  and  virtuous,  who  make  no 
resistance,  and  let  themselves  be  taken  like  iambs." 

"  Mighty  well,"  said  the  other ;  "  but  if  you  arrest  all  the  good  people,  and 
I  all  the  bad,  'tis  difficult  to  say  who  in  the  world  is  to  escape  chastisement"  ^ 
The  reply  of  the  inquisitor  has  not  been  recorded,  but  there  is  no  doubt  that 
he  proceeded  like  a  strong  roan  to  run  his  day's  course. 

He  was  the  most  active  of  all  the  agents  in  the  religious  persecution  at  the 
epoch  of  which  we  arc  now  treating,  but  he  had  been  inquisitor  for  many  years. 
Tiie  martyroiogy  of  the  provinces  reeks  with  his  murders.  He  burned  men 
foi  idle  words  or  suspected  thoughts  j  he  rarely  waited,  according  to  his  frank 
confession,  for  deeds.  Hearing  once  that  a  certain  schoolmaster  named 
Geleyn  de  Muler,  of  Audenarde,  "  was  addided  to  reading  the  Bible"  he  sunn- 
moned  the  culprit  before  him  and  accused  him  of  heresy.  The  schoolmaster 
claimed,  if  he  were  guilty  of  any  crime,  to  be  tried  before  the  judges  of  his 
town.  "You  are  my  prisoner,"  said  Titelmann,  "and  are  to  answer  me  and 
none  other."  The  inquisitor  proceeded  accordingly  to  catechise  him,  and  soon 
satisfied  himself  of  the  schoolmaster's  heresy.  He  commaniled  him  to  make 
immediate  recantation.  The  schoolmaster  refused.  "  Do  you  not  love  your 
wife  and  children?  "asked  the  demoniac  Titelmann.  "God  knows,"  answered 
the  heretic,  "that  if  the  whole  world  were  of  gold,  and  my  own,  I  would  give 
it  all  only  to  have  them  with  me,  even  had  I  to  live  on  bread  and  water,  and 
in  bondage."  "  You  have,  then,"  answered  the  inquisitor,  "  only  to  renounce 
the  error  of  your  opinions."  "  Neither  for  wife,  children,  nor  all  the  world,  can 
I  renounce  my  God  and  religious  truth,"  answered  tlie  prisoner.  Thereupon 
Titelmann  sentenced  him  to  the  stake.  He  was  strangled,  and  then  thrown 
into  the  dames.' 

At  about  the  same  time,  Thomas  Calbe^,  tapestry- weaver  of  Toumay, 
within  the  jurisdicrion  of  the  same  inquisitor,  was  convicted  of  having  copied 
some  hymns  from  a  book  printed  in  Geneva.  He  was  burned  alive.*  Another 
man,  whose  name  has  perished,  was  hacked  to  death  with  seven  blows  of  a 
rusty  sword,  in  presence  of  his  wife,  who  was  so  horror-stricken  that  she  died 
on  the  spot  before  her  husband.*  His  crime,  to  be  sure,  was  Anabaptism,  the 
most  deadly  ofTence  in  the  calendar.  In  the  same  year,  one  Walter  Kapell 
was  burned  at  the  stake  for  heretical  opinions.'  He  was  a  man  of  some  pro- 
perty, and  beloved  by  the  poor  people  of  Dixmuyde,  in  Flanders,  where  he 
resided,  for  his  many  charities.  A  poor  idiot,  who  had  been  often  fed  by  his 
bounty,  called  out  to  the  inquisitor's  subalterns,  as  Chey  bound  his  patron  to 
the  stake,  "  Ye  are  bloody  murderers ;  that  man  has  done  no  wrong,  but  has 
given  me  bread  to  eat"  With  these  words,  he  cast  himself  headlong  into  the 
flames  to  perish  with  his  protector,  but  was  with  difficulty  rescued  by  the 
officers.*  A  day  or  two  afterwards  he  made  his  way  to  the  stake,  where  the 
half-burnt  skeleton  of  Walter  Kapell  still  remained,  took  the  body  upon  his 
sltoulders,  and  carried  it  through  the  streets  to  the  house  of  the  chief  bur- 
gomaster, where  several  other  magistrates  happened  then  to  be  in  session. 
Forcing  his  way  into  their  presence,  he  laid  his  burden  at  their  feet,  crying, 
"  There,  murderers  !  ye  have  eaten  his  flesh,  now  eat  his  bones  ! "  ^  It  has 
not  been  recorded  whether  Titelmann  sent  him  to  keep  company  with  his 
friend  in  the  next  world.  The  Tate  of  so  obscure  a  victim  could  hardly  find 
room  on  the  crowded  pages  of  the  Netherland  martyrdom. 

This  kind  of  work,  which  went  on  daily,  did  not  increase  the  love  of  the 
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people  for  the  Inquisition  or  the  edicts.     It  terriiied  many,  but  it  inspired 

more  with  that  noble  resistance  to  oppression,  particularly  to  religious  oppres- 
sion, which  is  the  sublimest  instinct  of  human  nature.  Men  confronted  the 
terrible  inquisitors  with  a  courage  equal  to  their  cnielty.  At  Toumay,  one 
of  the  chief  cities  of  Titelmann's  district,  and  almost  before  his  eyes,  one 
Bettrand  le  Bias,  a  velvet  manufacturer,  committed  what  was  held  an  almost 
incredible  crime.  Having  begged  his  wife  and  children  to  pray  for  a  blessing 
upon  what  he  was  about  to  undertake,  he  went  on  Christmas-day  to  the 
Cathedral  of  Tournay,  and  stationed  himself  near  the  altar.  Having  awaited 
the  moment  in  which  the  pnest  held  on  high  the  consecrated  host,  Le  Bias 
then  forced  his  way  through  the  crowd,  snatched  the  wafer  from  the  hands 
of  the  astonished  ecclesiastic,  and  broke  it  into  bits,  crying  aloud,  as  he  did 
so,  "  Misguided  men !  do  ye  take  this  thing  to  be  Jesus  Christ,  your  Lord  and 
Saviour?"  With  these  words,  he  threw  the  fragments  on  the  ground  and 
trampled  them  with  his  feet.*  The  amazement  and  horror  were  so  universal 
at  sach  an  appalling  offence,  that  not  a  ilnger  was  raised  to  arrest  the  criminal. 
Priests  and  congregation  were  alike  paralysed,  so  that  he  would  have  found 
no  difficulty  in  making  his  escape.  He  did  not  stir,  however ;  he  had  come 
to  the  church  determined  to  execute  what  he  considered  a  sacred  duty,  and 
to  abide  the  consequences.  After  a  time  he  was  apprehended.  The  inquisitor 
demanded  if  he  repented  of  what  he  had  done.  He  protested,  on  the  contrary, 
that  he  gloried  in  the  deed,  and  that  he  would  die  a  hundred  deaths  to  rescue 
from  such  daily  profanation  the  name  of  his  Redeemer,  Christ.  He  was  then 
put  thrice  to  the  torture,  that  he  might  be  forced  to  reveal  his  accomplices. 
It  did  not  seem  in  human  power  for  one  man  to  accomplish  such  a  deed 
of  darkness  without  confederates.  Bertrand  had  none,  however,  and  could 
denounce  none.  A  frantic  sentence  was  then  devised  as  a  feeble  punishment 
for  so  much  vk'ickedness.  He  was  dragged  on  a  hurdle,  with  his  mouth  closed 
with  an  iron  gag,  to  the  market-place.  Here  his  right  hand  and  foot  were 
burned  and  twisted  off  between  two  red-hot  irons.  His  tongue  was  then  torn 
out  by  the  roots,  and  because  he  still  endeavoured  to  call  upon  the  name  of 
God,  the  iron  gag  was  again  applied.  With  his  arms  and  legs  fastened  together 
behind  his  back,  he  was  then  hooked  by  the  middle  of  his  body  to  an  iron 
chain,  and  made  to  swing  to  and  fro  over  a  slow  fire  till  he  was  entirely  roasted. 
His  life  lasted  almost  to  the  end  of  these  ingenious  tortures,  but  his  fortitude 
lasted  as  long  as  his  life,^ 

In  the  next  year,  Titelmann  caused  one  Robert  Ogier,  of  Ryssel,  in  Flanders, 
to  be  arrested,  together  with  his  wife  and  two  sons.  Their  crime  consisted  in 
not  going  to  mass,  and  in  practising  private  worship  at  home.  They  con- 
fessed the  offence,  for  they  protested  that  they  could  not  endure  to  see  the 
profanation  of  their  Saviour's  name  in  the  idolatrous  sacraments.  They  were 
asked  what  rites  they  practised  in  their  own  house.  One  of  the  sons,  a  mere 
boy, answered,  "We  fall  on  our  knees,  and  pray  to  God  that  He  may  enlighten 
our  hearts  and  forgive  our  sins.  We  pray  for  our  sovereign,  that  his  reign 
may  be  prosperous  and  his  life  peaceful.  We  also  pray  for  the  magistrates 
and  others  in  authority,  that  God  may  protect  and  preserve  them  all."     The 
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bo/s  simple  eloquence  drew  tears  even  from  the  eyes  of  some  of  his  judges ; 
for  the  inquisitor  had  placed  the  case  before  the  civil  tribunal  The  father 
and  eldest  son  were,  however,  condemned  to  the  flanies.  "  0  God  1 "  prayed 
the  youth  at  the  stake,  "  £tenial  Father,  accept  the  sacrifice  of  our  lives,  in 
the  name  of  Thy  beloved  Son,"  "  Thou  liest,  scoundrel ! "  fiercely  intenupted 
a  monk  who  was  lighting  the  fire ;  "  God  is  not  your  father ;  ye  are  the  devil's 
children."  As  the  flames  rose  about  them,  the  boy  cried  out  once  more, 
"  Look,  my  father,  all  heaven  is  opening,  and  I  see  ten  hundred  thousand 
angels  rejoicing  over  us.  Let  us  be  glad,  for  we  are  dying  for  the  truth." 
"Thou  liest!  Uiouiiest!"  again  screamed  the  monk;  "all  hell  is  opening, 
and  you  see  ten  thousand  devils  thrusting  you  into  eternal  fire,"  Eight  days 
afterwards,  the  wife  of  Ogier  and  his  other  son  were  burned;  so  that  there 
was  an  end  of  that  family,* 

Such  are  a  few  isolated  specimens  of  the  manner  of  proceeding  in  a  single 
district  of  the  Netherlands.  The  inquisitor  Tltelmann  certainty  deserved  his 
terrible  reputation.  Men  called  him  Saul  the  Persecutor,  and  it  was  well 
known  that  he  had  been  originally  tainted  with  the  heresy  which  he  had,  for 
so  many  years,  been  furiously  chastising.^  At  the  epoch  which  now  engages 
our  attention,  he  felt  stimulated  by  the  avowed  policy  of  the  Government  to 
fresh  exertions,  by  which  all  his  previous  achievements  should  be  cast  into  the 
shade.  In  one  day  he  broke  into  a  house  in  Ryssel,  seized  John  de  Swarte, 
his  wife  and  four  children,  together  with  two  newly-married  couples,  and  two 
other  persons,  convicted  them  of  reading  the  Bible,  and  of  praying  in  their 
own  doors,  and  had  them  all  immediately  burned.' 

Are  these  things  related  merely  to  excite  superfluous  horror?  Are  tiie 
sufferings  of  these  obscure  Christians  beneath  the  dignity  of  history?  Is  it 
not  better  to  deal  with  murder  and  oppression  in  the  abstract,  without  enter- 
ing into  trivial  details  ?  The  answer  is,  that  these  things  are  the  history  of 
the  Netherlands  at  this  epoch ;  that  these  hideous  details  furnish  the  causes 
of  that  immense  movement,  out  of  which  a  great  republic  was  bom  and  an 
ancient  tyranny  destroyed;  and  that  Cardinal  Granvelle  was  ridiculous  when 
he  asserted  that  the  people  would  not  open  their  mouths  if  the  seigniors  did 
not  make  such  a  noise.  Because  the  great  lords  "  owed  their  very  souls  "  * 
— because  convulsions  might  help  to  pay  their  debts,  and  furnish  forth  their 
masquerades  and  banquets — because  the  Prince  of  Orange  was  ambitious,  and 
Egmont  jealous  of  the  Cardinal — therefore  superficial  writers  found  it  quite 
natural  that  the  country  should  be  disturbed,  although  that  "vile  and  mis- 
chievous animal,  the  people,"  might  have  no  objection  to  a  continuance  of 
the  system  which  had  been  at  work  so  long.  On  the  contrary,  it  was  exactly 
because  the  movement  was  a  popular  and  a  religious  movement  that  it  will 
always  retain  its  place  among  tlie  most  important  events  of  history.  Dignified 
documents,  state  papers,  solemn  treaties,  arc  often  of  no  more  value  than  the 
lambskin  on  which  they  arc  engrossed.  Ten  thousand  nameless  victims,  in 
the  cause  of  religious  and  civil  ireedom  may  build  up  great  states  and  alter 
the  aspect  of  whole  continents. 

The  nobles,  no  doubt,  were  conspicuous,  and  it  is  well  for  the  cause  of  the 
right  that,  as  in  the  early  hours  of  English  liberty,  the  crown  and  mitre  were 
opposed  by  the  baron's  sword  and  shield.  Had  all  the  seigniors  made  common 
cause  with  Philip  and  Granvelle,  instead  of  setting  their  breasts  against  the 
Inquisition,  the  cause  of  truth  and  liberty  would  have  been  stiU  more  desperate, 
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Nevertheless  they  were  directed  and  controlle''  under  Providence,  by  humbler 
but  more  powerful  agencies  than  their  own. 

Nor  is  it,  perhaps,  always  better  to  relj  upon  abstract  phraseology  to  pro- 
duce a  necessary  impression.  Upon  some  minds,  declamation  concerning 
liberty  of  conscience  and  religious  tyranny  makes  but  a  vague  impression, 
while  an  effect  may  be  produced  upon  them,  for  exatnple,  by  a  dry,  concrete, 
cynical  entry  in  an  account-book,  such  as  the  following,  taken  at  hazard  from 
the  i^bter  of  municipal  expenses  at  Toumay,  during  the  years  with  which 
we  are  now  occupied  ; ' 

"  To  Mr.  Jacques  Barra,  executioner,  for  having  tortured,  twice,  Jean  de 
Lannoy,  ten  sous. 

"To  the  same,  for  having  executed,  by  fire,  said  Lsnnoy,  sixty  sous.  For 
having  thrown  his  cinders  into  the  river,  eight  sous."' 

This  was  the  treatment  to  which  thousands  had  been  subjected  in  the  pro- 
vinces. Men,  women,  and  children  were  burned,  and  their  "  cinders  "  thrown 
away,  for  idle  words  against  Rome,  spoken  ycais  before,'  for  praying  alone  in 
their  closets,  for  not  kneeling  to  a  irafer  when  they  met  it  in  the  streets,*  for 
thoughts  to  which  they  had  never  given  utterance,  but  which,  on  inquiry,  they 
were  too  honest  to  deny.  Certainly  with  this  work  going  on  year  after  year  in 
every  city  in  the  Netherlands,  and  now  set  into  renewed  and  vigorous  action  by 
3  man  who  wore  a  crown  only  that  he  might  the  better  torture  his  fellow-crea- 
tures, it  was  time  that  the  vety  stones  in  the  streets  should  be  moved  to  mutiny. 

Thus  it  may  be  seen  of  how  much  value  were  the  protestations  of  Philip 
and  of  Granvelle,  on  which  much  stress  has  latterly  been  laid,  that  it  was  not 
their  intention  to  introdnce  the  Spanish  Inquisition.  With  the  edicts  and 
the  Netherlands  Inquisition,  such  as  we  have  described  them,  the  step  was 
hardly  necessary. 

In  fact,  the  main  difference  between  the  two  institutions  consisted  in  the 
greater  efficiency  of  the  Spanish  in  discovering  such  of  its  victims  as  were  dis- 
posed to  deny  their  faith.  Devised  originally  for  more  timorous  and  less  con- 
scientious infidels,  who  were  often  disposed  to  skulk  in  obscure  places,  and  to 
renounce  without  really  abandoning  their  errors,  it  was  provided  with  a  set  of 
venomous  familiars,  who  glided  through  every  chamber  and  coiled  themselves 
at  every  fireside.  The  secret  details  of  each  household  in  the  realm  being 
therefore  known  to  the  Holy  Office  and  to  the  monarch,  no  infidel  or  heretic 
could  escape  discovery.  This  invisible  machinery  was  less  requisite  for  the 
Netherlands.  There  was  comparatively  little  difficulty  in  ferreting  out  the 
"  vermin  "  * — to  use  the  expression  of  a  Walloon  historian  of  that  age — so  that 
it  was  onlynecessary  to  maintain  in  good  working  order  the  apparatus  for  destroy- 
ing the  noxious  creatures  when  unearthed.  The  heretics  of  the  provinces 
assembled  at  each  other's  houses  to  practise  those  rights  described  in  such 
simple  language  by  Baldwin  Ogier,  and  denounced  under  such  horrible  penal- 
ties by  the  edicts.  The  inquisitorial  system  of  Spain  was  hardly  necessary  for 
men  who  had  but  little  prudence  in  concealing,  and  no  inclination  to  dis- 
avow their  creed.  "  It  is  quite  a  laughable  matter,"  wrote  Granvelle,  who 
occasionally  took  a  comic  view  of  the  Inquisition,  "that  the  King  should  send 
us  depositions  made  in  Spain  by  which  we  are  to  hunt  for  heretics  here,  as  if 
we  did  not  know  of  thousands  already.  Would  that  I  had  as  many  doubloons 
of  annual  income,"  he  added,  "  as  there  are  public  and  professed  heretics  in 
the  provinces."  *    No  doubt  the  Inquisition  was  in  such  eyes  a  most  desirable 
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establishment.  "  To  spealc  without  passion,"  says  the  Walloon,  "  the  Inquisi- 
tion well  administered  is  a  laudable  institution,  and  not  less  necessary  than  all 
the  other  offices  of  spirituality  and  temporality  belonging  both  to  the  bishops 
and  to  the  commissioners  of  the  Roman  see." '  The  Papal  and  Episcopal 
establishments,  in  co-operation  with  the  edicts,  were  enough,  if  thoroughly 
exercised  and  completely  extended.  The  edicts  alone  were  sufficient.  "  The 
edicts  and  the  Inquisition  are  one  and  the  same  thing,"  *  said  the  Prince  of 
Orange.  The  circumstance  that  the  civil  authorities  were  not  as  entirely 
superseded  by  the  Netherland  as  by  the  Spanish  system  was  rather  a  differ- 
ence of  form  than  of  fact.  We  have  seen  that  tlic  secular  officers  of  justice 
were  at  the  command  of  the  inquisitors.  Sheriff,  gaoler,  judge,  and  hangman 
were  all  required,  under  the  roost  terrible  penalties,  to  do  their  bidding.  The 
reader  knows  what  the  edicts  were.  He  knows  also  the  instructions  to  the 
corps  of  Papal  inquisitors  delivered  by  Charles  and  Philip.  He  knows  that 
Philip,  both  in  person  and  by  letter,  had  done  his  utmost  to  sharpen  those 
instructions,  during  the  latter  portion  of  his  sojourn  in  the  Netherlaads. 
Fourteen  new  bishops,  each  with  two  special  inquisitors  under  him,  had  also 
been  appointed  to  carry  out  the  great  work  to  which  the  sovereign  had  con- 
secrated his  existence.  The  manner  in  which  the  hunters  of  heretics  per- 
formed their  office  has  been  exemplitied  by  slightly  sketching  the  career  of  a 
single  one  of  the  sub- inquisitors,  Peter  Titelmann.  The  monarch  and  his 
ministers  scarcely  needed,  therefore,  to  transplant  the  peninsular  exotic  Why 
should  they  do  so  ?  Philip,  who  did  not  oiten  say  a  great  deal  in  a  few  words, 
once  expressed  the  whole  truth  of  the  matter  in  a  single  sentence  :  "  Where- 
fore introduce  the  Spanish  Inquisition?"  said  he;  "the  Inquisition  ofiheNeUier- 
lands  is  mvA  more  pitiless  than  that  of  Spain."  ^ 

Such  was  the  system  of  religious  persecution  commenced  by  Charles  and 
perfected  by  Philip.  The  King  could  not  claim  the  merit  of  the  invention, 
which  justly  belonged  to  the  Emperor.  At  the  same  time,  his  responsibility 
for  the  unutterable  woe  caused  by  the  continuance  of  the  scheme  is  not  a  jot 
diminished.  There  was  a  time  when  the  whole  system  had  fallen  into  com- 
parative desuetude.  It  was  utterly  abhorrent  to  the  institutions  and  the 
manners  of  the  Netherlanders.  Even  a  great  number  of  the  Catholics  in  the 
provinces  were  averse  to  it.  Many  of  the  leading  grandees,  every  one  of 
whom  was  Catholic,  were  foremost  in  denouncing  its  continuance.  In  short, 
the  Inquisition  had  been  partially  endured,  but  never  accepted.  Moreover, 
it  had  never  been  introduced  into  Luxemburg  or  Groningen.*  In  Gelderland  it 
had  been  prohibited  by  the  treaty '  through  which  that  province  had  been 
annexed  to  the  Emperor's  dominions,  and  it  had  been  uniformly  and  success- 
fully resisted  in  Brabant  Therefore,  although  Philip,  taking  the  £utful  advice  of 
Granvelle,  had  sheltered  himself  under  the  Emperor's  name  by  re^nacting, 
word  for  word,  his  decrees,  and  re-issuing  his  instructions,  he  cannot  be  allowed 
any  such  protection  at  the  bar  of  history. 

Already,  in  the  beginning  of  1561,  Granvelle  was  extremely  unpopular. 
"  The  Cardinal  is  hated  of  all  men,"  wrote  Sir  Thomas  Gresham,*  The  great 
Struggle  between  him  and  the  leading  nobles  had  already  commenced.  The 
people  justly  identified  him  with  the  whole  in&mousmadiinery  of  persecution, 
which  he  had  either  orginated  or  warmly  made  his  own.  Viglius  and  Ber- 
laymont  were  his  creatures.  With  the  other  members  of  the  State  Council, 
according  to  their  solemn  statement  already  recorded,  he  did  not  deign  to 
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consult,  while  he  aflected  to  hold  them  responsible  for  the  measures  of  the 
adminislradon.  Even  the  Regent  herself  complained  that  the  Cardinal  took 
affairs  quite  out  of  her  hands,  and  that  he  decided  upon  many  important 
matters  without  her  cognisance.^  She  already  began  to  feel  herself  tlie  puppet 
which  it  bad  been  intended  she  should  become ;  slie  already  felt  a  diminution 
of  the  respectful  attachment  for'the  ecclesiastic  which  had  inspired  her  vhen 
she  procured  his  red  hat. 

Granvelle  waSj  however,  most  resolute  in  carrying  out  the  intentions  of  his 
master.  We  have  seen  how  vigorously  he  had  already  set  himself  to  the  in- 
aaguration  of  the  new  bishoprics,  despite  of  opposition  and  obloquy.  He  was 
DOW  encouraging  or  rebuking  the  inquisitors  in  their  "pious  ofSce"  throughout 
>J1  the  provinces.  Notwithstanding  his  exertions,  however,  heresy  continued 
In  spread.  In  the  Walloon  provinces  the  infection  was  most  prevalent,  while 
judges  and  executioners  were  appalled  by  the  mutinous  demonstrations  which 
each  successive  sacrifice  provoked.  The  victims  were  cheered  on  their  way 
to  the  scaffold.  The  hymns  of  Marot  were  sung  in  the  very  faces  of  the  in- 
quisitors. Two  ministers,  Faveau  and  Mallart,  were  particularly  conspicuous 
at  this  moment  at  Valenciennes.  The  governor  of  the  province,  Marquis 
Bcighen,  was  constantly  absent,  for  he  hated  with  his  whole  soul  the  system 
of  persecution.  For  this  negligence  Granvelle  denounced  him  secretly  and 
perpetually  to  Philip.*  "  The  Marquis  says  openly,"  said  the  Cardinal,  "  that 
'tis  not  right  to  shed  blood  for  matters  of  faith.  With  such  men  to  aid  us, 
your  Majes^can  judge  how  much  progress  we  can  make."  ^  It  was,  however, 
important,  in  Granvellc's  opinion,  that  these  two  ministers  at  Valenciennes 
should  be  at  once  put  to  death.  They  were  avowed  heretics,  and  they  preached 
to  their  disciples,  although  they  certainly  were  not  doctors  of  divinity.  More- 
over, they  were  accused,  most  absurdly,  no  doubt,  of  pretending  to  work 
mirades.  It  was  said  that,  in  presence  of  several  witnesses,  they  had  under- 
taken to  cast  out  devils ;  and  they  had  been  apprehended  on  an  accusation 
of  this  nature.*  Their  offence  really  consisted  in  reading  the  Bible  to  a  few 
oftheir  friends.  Oranvelle  sent  Philibert  de  Bmxelles  to  Valenciennes  to 
procure  their  immediate  condemnation  and  execution.'  He  rebuked  the  judges 
and  inquisitors  ;  he  sent  express  orders  to  Marquis  Bei^hen  to  repair  at  once 
lo  the  scene  of  his  duties.  The  prisoners  were  condemned  in  the  autumn  of 
1561,  The  magistrates  were,  however,  afraid  to  carry  the  sentence  into  effect* 
Granvelle  did  not  cease  to  censure  them  for  their  pusillanimity,  and  wrote 
almost  daily  letters  accusing  the  magistrates  of  being  themselves  the  cause  of 
tiie  tumults  by  which  they  were  appalled.  The  popular  commotion  was,  how- 
ever, not  lightly  to  be  braved.  Six  or  seven  months  long  the  culprits  remained 
in  confinement,  while  daily  and  nightly  the  people  crowded  the  streets,  hurling 
tiireats  and  defiance  at  the  authorities,  or  pressed  about  the  prison  windows, 
encouraging  their  beloved  ministers,  and  promising  to  rescue  them  in  case  the 
attempt  should  be  made  to  fulfil  the  sentence.^  At  last  Granvelle  sent  down 
a  peremptory  order  to  execute  the  culprits  by  fire.  On  the  z7th  of  April  1562, 
Faveau  and  Mallart  were  accordingly  taken  from  their  gaol  and  carried  to  the 
market-place,  where  arrangements  bad  been  made  for  burning  them.     Simon 
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Faveau,  as  the  executioner  nas  binding  bim  to  the  stake,  uttered  the  invocation, 
"  O  Eternal  Father  1 "  ^  A  woman  in  the  crowd  at  the  same  instant  took 
off  her  shoe  and  threw  it  at  the  funereal  pile.'  This  was  a  preconcerted  signal 
A  movement  was  at  once  visible  in  the  crowd.  Men  in  great  numbers  dashed 
upon  the  barriers  which  had  been  erected  in  the  square  around  the  place  of 
execution.  Some  seized  the  fagots,  which  had  been  alread7  lighted,  and 
scattered  them  in  every  direction  ;  some  tore  up  the  pavements  ;  othera  broke 
in  pieces  the  barriers.  ,  The  executioners  were  prevented  from  canying  out 
the  sentence,  but  the  guard  were  enabled,  with  great  celerity  and  determination, 
to  bring  off  the  culprits  and  to  place  them  in  their  dungeon  again.  Tlie 
authorities  were  in  doubt  and  dismay.  The  inquisitors  were  for  putting  the 
ministers  to  death  in  prison,  and  hurling  their  heads  upon  the  street  Evening 
approached  while  the  officials  were  stili  pondering.  The  people,  who  had 
been  chanting  the  Psalms  of  David  through  the  town,  without  having  decided 
what  should  be  their  course  of  action,  at  last  determined  to  rescue  tlie  victims. 
A  vast  throng,  after  much  hesitation,  accordingly  directed  their  steps  to  the 
prison.  "  You  should  have  seen  this  vile  populace,"  says  an  eye-witness,' 
"  moving,  pausing,  recoiling,  sweeping  forward,  swaying  to  and  &o  like  the 
waves  of  the  sea  when  it  is  agitated  by  contending  winds."  The  attack  was 
vigorous,  the  defence  was  weak — for  the  authorities  had  expected  no  such  fierce 
demonstration,  notwithstanding  the  menacing  language  which  had  been  so 
often  uttered.  The  prisoners  were  rescued,  and  succeeded  in  making  their 
escape  from  the  city.  The  day  in  which  the  execution  had  been  thus  pre- 
vented was  called,  thenceforward,  the  "  day  of  the  ill-bumed  "  *  (Journfe  des 
roau-briUez).  One  of  the  ministers,  however,  Simon  Faveau,  not  discouraged 
by  this  near  approach  to  martyrdom,  persisted  in  his  heretical  labours,  and 
was,  a  few  years  afterwards,  again  apprehended.  "  He  was  then,"  says  the 
chronicler,  cheerfully,  "burned  well  and  handsomely"  in  the  same  place 
whence  he  had  formerly  been  rescued.* 

This  desperate  resistance  to  tyranny  was  for  a  moment  successful,  because, 
notwithstanding  the  murmurs  and  menaces  by  which  the  storm  had  been  pre- 
ceded, the  authorities  had  not  believed  the  people  capable  of  proceeding  to 
such  lengths.  Had  not  the  heretics — in  the  words  of  Inquisitor  Titelmann — 
allowed  themselves,  year  after  year,  to  be  taken  and  slaughtered  like  lambs  ? 
The  consternation  of  the  magistrates  was  soon  succeeded  by  anger.  The 
Government  at  Brusselswasinafrenzyof  rage  when  informed  of  theoccurrence. 
A  bloody  vengeance  was  instantly  prepared  to  vindicate  the  insult  to  the 
Inquisition.  On  the  29th  of  April,  detachments  of  Bossu's  and  of  Berghen's 
"  band  of  ordonnance  "  were  sent  into  Valenciennes,  together  with  a  company 
oftheDukeof  Aerschot's  regiment  The  prisons  were  instantly  filled  to  over- 
flowing with  men  and  women  arrested  for  actual  or  suspected  participation  in 
the  tumult  Orders  had  been  sent  down  from  the  capital  to  make  a  short 
processand  a  sharp  execution  for  all  the  criminals.  On  the  i6th  of  May,  the 
slaughter  commenced.  Some  were  burned  at  the  stake,  some  were  beheaded  ; 
the  number  of  victims  was  frightful.  "  Nothing  was  left  undone  by  the  magis- 
trates,"say5  an  eye-witness,  with  great  approbation,  "  which  could  serve  for 
the  correction  and  amendment  of  the  poor  people."  °  It  was  long  before  the 
judges  and  hangmen  rested  from  their  labours.  When  at  last  the  havoc  was 
complete,  it  might  be  supposed  that  a  sufficient  vengeance  had  lieen  taken  for 
the"  day  of  the  ill-bumed,"  and  an  adequate  amount  of  "amendment"  pro- 
vided for  the  "  poor  people." 
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Soch  scenes  as  these  did  not  tend  to  increase  the  loyalty  of  the  nation  nor 
the  popularity  of  the  Govemnaent  On  Granvelle's  head  was  poured  a  daily 
tncreasing  torrent  of  hatred.  He  was  looked  upon  in  the  provinces  as  the 
impcisonation  of  that  religious  oppression  which  became  every  moment  more 
intolerable.  The  King  and  the  Regent  escaped  much  of  the  odium  which 
belonged  to  them,  because  the  people  chose  to  bestow  all  their  maledictions 
upon  the  Cardinal.  There  was,  however,  no  great  injustice  in  this  embodi- 
meoL  Granvelle  was  the  Government  As  the  people  of  that  day  were 
extremely  reverent  to  royalty,  they  vented  all  their  rage  upon  the  minister, 
vhile  maintaining  still  a  conventional  respect  for  the  sovereign.  The  prelate 
had  already  become  the  constant  butt  of  the  "  Rhetoric  Chambers,"  These 
popular  dubs  for  the  manufacture  of  home-spun  poetry  and  street  farces  out 
of  the  raw  material  of  public  sentiment,  occupied  the  place  which  has  been 
more  effectively  filled  in  succeeding  ages,  and  in  free  countries,  by  the  daily 
press.  Before  the  invention  of  that  most  tremendous  weapon  which  liberty 
has  ever  wielded  against  tyranny,  these  humble  but  influential  associations 
shared  with  the  pulpit  the  only  power  which  existed  of  moving  the  passions 
or  directing  the  opinions  of  the  people.  They  were  eminently  liberal  in  their 
tendencies.  The  authoi^  and  the  actors  of  their  comedies,  poems,  and  pasqutls 
were  mostly  artisans  or  tradesmen,  belonging  to  the  class  out  of  which  pro- 
ceeded the  early  victims  and  the  later  soldiers  of  the  Reformation.  Their 
bold  farces  and  truculent  satire  had  already  effected  much  in  spreading  among 
the  people  a  detestation  of  Church  abuses.  They  were  particularly  severe 
upon  monastic  licentiousness.  "  These  corrupt  comedians,  called  rhetoricians," 
says  the  Walloon  contemporary  already  cited,  "  afforded  much  amusement  to 
the  people.  Always  some  poor  little  nuns  or  honest  monks  were  made  a  part 
of  the  farce.  It  seemed  as  if  the  people  could  take  no  pleasure  except  in 
ridiculing  God  and  the  Church."'  The  people,  however,  persisted  in  the 
opinion  that  the  ideas  of  a  monk  and  of  God  were  not  inseparable.  Cer- 
tainly the  piety  of  the  early  reformers  was  sufficiently  fervent,  and  had  been 
proved  by  the  steadiness  with  which  they  confronted  torture  and  death,  but 
they  knew  do  measure  in  the  ridicule  which  they  heaped  upon  the  men  by 
whom  they  were  daily  murdered  in  droves.  The  rhetoric  comedies  were  not 
admirable  in  an  aesthetic  point  of  view,  but  they  were  wrathful  and  sincere. 
Therefore  they  cost  many  thousand  lives,  but  they  sowed  the  seed  of  resistance 
to  religious  tyranny,  to  spring  up  one  day  in  a  hundredfold  harvest  It  was 
natural  that  the  authorities  should  have  long  sought  to  suppress  these  per- 
ambulating dramas.  "  There  was  at  that  tyme,"  wrote  honest  Richard  Clough 
to  &  Thomas  Gresham,  "syche  playes  (of  Reteryke)  played  thet  hath  cost 
many  a  1000  man's  lyres,  for  in  these  plays  was  the  Word  of  God  first  opened 
in  thys  country.  Weche  playes  were  and  are  forbidden  mochc  more  Strictly 
than  any  of  the  bookes  of  Martin  Luther." ' 

These  rhetoricians  were  particularly  inflamed  gainst  Granvelle.  They  were 
personally  excited  against  him,  because  he  had  procured  the  suppression 
of  their  religious  dramas.  "These  rhetoricians,  who  make  farces  and  street 
plays,"  wrote  the  Cardinal  to  Philip,  "are  particularly  angry  with  me,  because 
two  years  ago  I  prevented  them  from  ridiculing  the  Holy  Scriptures."  ^  Never- 
theless these  institutions  continued  to  pursue  their  opposition  to  the  course 
of  the  GovemmenL  Their  uncouth  gambols,  their  awkward  but  stuiming  blows, 
rendered  daily  service  to  the  cause  of  religious  freedom.  Upon  the  newly- 
appginted  bishops*  they  poured  out  an  endless  succession  of  rhymes  and 
rebuses,  epigrams,  caricatures,  and  extravaganzas.     Poems  were  pasted  Upon 
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the  walls  of  every  house,  and  passed  from  hand  to  hand.  Farces  were  enacted 
in  eveiy  street ;  the  odious  ecdesiastics  figuring  as  the  principal  buffoons. 
These  representations  gave  so  much  offence,  that  renewed  edicts  were  issued 
to  suppress  them.'  The  prohibition  was  resisted,  and  even  ridiculed,  in  maoy 
provinces,  particularly  in  Holland.*  The  tyranny  which  was  able  to  drown 
a  nation  in  blood  and  tears  was  powerless  to  prevent  them  from  laughing 
most  bitterly  at  their  oppressors.  The  tanner  Cleon  was  never  belaboured 
more  soundly  by  the  wits  of  Athens  than  the  prelate  by  these  Flemish 
"rhetoricians."  With  infinitely  less  Attic  salt,  but  with  as  much  heartiness 
as  Aristophanes  could  have  done,  the  popular  rhymers  gave  the  minister  ample 
opportunity  to  understand  the  position  which  he  occupied  in  the  Netherlands. 
One  day  a  petitioner  placed  a  paper  in  his  hand  and  vanished.  It  contained 
some  scurrilous  verses  upon  himself,  together  with  a  caricature  of  his  person. 
In  this  he  was  represented  as  a  hen  seated  upon  a  pile  of  eggs,  out  of  which 
he  was  hatching  a  brood  of  bishops.  Some  of  these  were  clipping  the  shell, 
some  thrusting  forth  an  arm,  some  a  leg,  while  others  were  running  about  with 
mitres  on  their  heads,  all  bearing  whimsical  resemblance  to  various  prelates 
who  had  been  newly  appointed.  Above  the  Cardinal's  head  the  devil  was 
represented  hovering,  with  these  words  issuing  from  his  mouth:  "This  is 
ray  beloved  son  ;  listen  to  him,  my  people."' 

There  was  another  lampoon  of  a  similar  nature,  which  was  so  well  executed 
that  it  especially  excited  Granvelle's  anger.  It  was  a  rhymed  satire  of  a  general 
nature,  like  the  rest,  but  so  delicate  and  so  stinging  that  the  Cardinal  ascribed 
it  to  his  old  friend  and  present  enemy,  Simon  Renard.  This  man,  a  Burgun- 
dian  by  birth,  and  college  associate  of  Granvelle,  had  been  befriended  both  by 
himself  and  his  father.^  Aided  by  their  patronage  and  his  own  abilities,  he 
had  arrived  at  distinguished  posts ;  having  been  Spanish  envoy  both  in  France 
and  England,  and  one  of  the  negotiators  of  the  truce  of  Vaucelles.  He  had 
latterly  been  disappointed  in  his  ambition  to  become  a  councillor  of  state, 
and  had  vowed  vengeance  upon  the  Cardinal,  to  whom  he  attributed  his  ill 
success.  He  was  certainly  guilty  of  much  ingratitude,  for  he  had  been  under 
early  obligations  to  the  man  in  whose  side  he  now  became  a  perpetual  thom.' 
It  must  be  confessed,  on  the  other  hand,  that  Granvelle  repaid  the  enmity  of 
his  old  associate  with  a  malevolence  equal  to  his  own,  and  if  Renard  did  not 
lose  his  head  as  well  as  his  political  station,  it  was  not  for  want  of  sufficient 
insinuation  on  the  part  of  the  minister."  Especially  did  Granvelle  denounce 
him  to  "the  master"  as  the  perverter  of  Egmont,  while  he  usually  described 
that  nobleman  himself  as  weak,  vain,  "  a  friend  of  smoke,"  ^  easily  misguided, 
but  in  the  main  well-intentioned  and  loyal.  At  the  same  time,  with  all  these 
vague  conmiendations,  he  never  omitted  to  supply  the  suspicious  King  with 
an  account  of  every  fact  or  every  rumour  to  the  Count's  discredit.  In  the 
case  of  this  particular  satire,  he  informed  Philip  that  he  could  swear  it  came 
from  the  pen  of  Renard,  although,  for  the  sake  of  deception,  the  rhetoric 
comedians  had  been  employed.*  He  described  the  production  as  filled  with 
"false,  abominable,  and  infernal  things,"'  and  as  treating  not  only  himself,  but 
the  Pope  and  the  whole  ecclesiastical  order  with  as  much  contumely  as  could 
be  shown  in  Germany.  He  then  proceeded  to  insinuate,  in  the  subtle  manner 
which  was  peculiarly  his  own,  that  Egmont  was  a  party  to  the  publication  of 
the  pasquil.    Renard  visited  at  that  house,  he  said,  and  was  received  there 
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on  a  much  more  intimate  footing  than  was  becoming.  Eight  days  before  the 
satire  was  circulated,  there  had  been  a  conversation  in  Egmont's  house,  of  a 
nature  exactly  similar  to  the  substance  of  the  pamphlet.  The  man  in  whose 
hands  it  was  first  seen,  continued  Granvelie,  was  a  sword-cutler,  a  godson  of 
the  Count'  This  person  said  that  he  had  torn  it  from  the  gate  of  the  City 
Hall,  but  God  grant,  prayed  the  Cardinal,  that  it  was  not  he  who  had  first 
[tested  it  up  there.  'Tis  said  that  Egmont  and  Jdansfeld,  he  added,  have  sent 
many  times  to  the  cuder  to  procure  copies  of  the  satire,  all  which  augments 
the  suspicion  against  them.* 

With  the  nobles  he  was  on  no  better  tenns  than  with  the  people.  The 
great  seigniors.  Orange,  £^mont,  Horn,  and  others,  openly  avowed  their  hos- 
tility to  him,  and  had  already  given  their  leasoiis  to  the  King.  Mansfeld 
and  his  son  at  that  time  were  both  with  the  opposition.  Acrschot  and  Arem- 
berg  kept  aloof  from  the  league  which  was  forming  against  the  prelate,  but 
had  smzUl  sympathy  for  his  person.  Even  Berlaymont  began  to  listen  to  over- 
tures from  the  leading  nobles,  who,  among  other  inducements,  promised  to 
supply  his  children  with  bishoprics.  There  were  none  truly  faithful  and  sub- 
ntissive  to  the  Cardinal  but  such  men  as  the  Pr^vot  Morillon,  who  had  re- 
ceived much  advancement  from  him.  This  distinguished  pluralist  was  properly 
called  "  double  A,  B,  C,"  to  indicate  that  he  had  twice  as  many  benefices  as 
there  were  letters  in  the  alphabet.*  He  had,  however,  no  objection  to  more, 
and  was  faithful  to  the  dispensing  power.  The  same  course  was  pursued  by 
Secretary  Bave,  Esquire  Bordey,  and  other  expectants  and  dependants.  Viglius, 
always  remarkable  for  his' pusillanimity,  was  at  this  period  already  anxious  to 
retire.  The  erudite  and  opulent  Frisian  preferred  a  less  tempestuous  career. 
He  was  in  fiivour  of  the  edicts,  but  he  trembled  at  the  uproar  which  their 
literal  execution  was  daily  exciting,  for  he  knew  the  temper  of  his  country- 
men. On  the  other  hand,  he  was  too  sagacious  not  to  know  the  inevitable 
consequence  of  opposition  to  the  will  of  Philip.  He  was  therefore  most  eager 
to  escape  the  dilemma.  He  was  a  scholar,  and  could  find  more  agreeable 
employment  among  his  books.  He  had  accumulated  vast  wealth,  and  was 
desirous  to  retain  it  as  long  as  possible.  He  had  a  learned  head,  and  was 
anxious  to  keep  it  upon  his  shoulders.  These  simple  objects  could  be  better 
attained  in  a  life  of  privacy.  The  post  of  president  of  the  privy  council  and 
member  of  the  "  Consulta  "  was  a  dangerous  one.  He  knew  that  the  King 
was  sincere  in  his  purposes.  He  foresaw  that  the  people  would  one  day  be 
terribly  in  earnest.  Of  ancient  Frisian  blood  himself,  he  knew  that  the  spirit 
of  the  ancient  Batavians  and  Frisians  had  not  wholly  deserted  their  descen- 
dants. He  knew  that  they  were  not  easily  roused,  that  they  were  patient,  but 
that  they  would  strike  at  last,  and  would  endure.  He  urgently  solicited  the 
King  to  release  him,  and  pleaded  his  infirmities  of  body  in  excuse.*  Philip, 
however,  would  not  listen  to  his  retirement,  and  made  use  of  the  most  con- 
vincing arguments  to  induce  him  to  remain.  Four  hundred  and  fif^  annual 
fl<mns,  secured  by  good  reclaimed  swamps  in  Friesland,  two  thousand  more  in 
band,  with  a  promise  of  still  larger  emoluments  when  the  King  should  come  to 
the  Netherlands,  were  reasons  which  the  learned  doctor  honestly  confessed  him- 
self unable  to  resist.'  Fortified  by  these  arguments,  he  remained  at  his  post, 
continued  the  avowedfriendandadherent  of  Granvelie, and  sustained  with  mag- 
nanimity the  invectives  of  nobles  and  people.  To  do  him  justice,  he  did  what 
he  could  to  conciliate  antagonists  and  to  compromise  principles.  If  it  had 
ever  been  possible  to   find   the  exact  path   between  right  and  wrong,  the 
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President  would  have  found  it,  and  walked  in  it  with  respectability  and  com- 
placency. 

In  the  Council,  however,  the  Cardinal  continued  to  carry  it  with  a  high 
hand  ;  turning  his  back  on  Orange  and  Egmont,  and  retiring  with  the  Duchess 
and  President  to  consult  after  every  session.  Proud  and  important  personages, 
like  the  Prince  and  Count,  could  ill  brook  such  insolence  ;  moreover,  they 
suspected  the  Cardinal  of  prejudicing  the  mind  of  their  sovereign  against  them. 
K  report  was  very  current,  and  obtained  almost  universal  belief,  that  Granvelle 
had  expressly  advised  his  Majesty  to  take  off  the  heads  of  at  least  half  a  dozen 
of  the  principal  nobles  in  the  land.  This  was  an  error.  "These  two  seigniors," 
wrote  the  Cardinal  to  Philip,  "  have  been  informed  that  I  have  written  to 
your  Majesty  that  you  will  never  be  master  of  these  provinces  without  taking 
off  at  least  half  a  dozen  heads,  and  that  because  it  would  be  difhcuit,  on  ac- 
count of  the  probable  tumults  which  such  a  course  would  occasion,  to  do  it 
here,  your  Majesty  means  to  call  them  to  Spain  and  do  it  there.  Your 
Majesty  can  judge  whether  such  a  thing  has  ever  entered  my  thoughts.  I 
have  laughed  at  it  as  a  ridiculous  invention.  This  gross  forgery  is  one  of 
Renard's."^  The  Cardinal  further  stated  to  his  Majesty  that  he  had  been 
informed  by  these  same  nobles  that  the  Duke  of  Alva,  when  a  hostage  for 
the  treaty  of  Cateau  Cambresis,  had  negotiated  an  alliance  between  the  crowns 
of  France  and  Spain  for  the  extirpation  of  heresy  by  the  sword.  He  added, 
that  he  intended  to  deal  with  the  nobles  with  all  gentleness,  and  that  he 
should  do  his  best  to  please  them.  The  only  thing  which  he  could  not  yield 
was  the  authority  of  his  Majesty  ;  to  sustain  that,  he  would  sacrifice  his  life, 
if  necessary.*  At  the  same  time  Granvelle  carefully  impressed  upon  the  King 
the  necessity  of  contradicting  the  report  alluded  to,  a  request  which  he  took 
care  should  also  be  made  through  the  Regent  in  person.*  He  had  already, 
both  in  his  own  person  and  in  that  of  the  Duchess,  l>egged  for  a  formal  denial 
on  the  King's  part  that  there  was  any  intention  of  introducing  the  Spanish 
Inquisition  into  the  Netherlands,  and  that  the  Cardinal  had  counselled 
originally  the  bishoprics.*  Thus  instructed,  the  King  accordingly  wrote  to 
Margaret  of  Parma  to  furnish  the  required  contradictions.  In  so  doing,  he 
made  a  pithy  remark.  "  The  Cardinal  had  not  counselled  the  cutting  off  the 
half  a  dozen  heads,"  said  the  monarch,  "  but  perhaps  it  wouid  not  be  so  bad 
teds  it  I"'' 

The  contradictions,  however  sincere,  were  not  believed  by  the  persona 
most  interested.  Nearly  all  the  nobles  continued  to  regard  the  Cardinal  with 
suspicion  and  aversion.  Many  of  the  ruder  and  more  reckless  class  vied  with 
the  rhetoricians  and  popular  caricaturists  in  the  practical  jests  which  they 
played  off  almost  daily  against  the  common  foe.  Especially  Count  Brederode, 
"  a  madman,  if  there  ever  were  one,"'  as  a  contemporary  expressed  himself, 
was  most  untiring  in  his  efforts  to  make  Granvelle  ridiculous.  He  went  almost 
nightly  to  masquerades  dressed  as  a  cardinal  or  a  monk;^  and  as  he  was  rarely 
known  to  be  sober  on  these  or  any  other  occasions,  the  wildness  of  his  de- 
monstrations may  easily  be  imagined.  He  was  seconded  on  all  these  occasions 
by  his  cousin  Robert  de  la  Marck,  Seigneur  de  Lumey,  a  worthy  descendant 
of  the  famous  "  Wild  Boar  of  Ardennes ; "  a  man  brave  to  temerity,  but  utterly 
depraved,  licentious,  and  sanguinary.  These  two  men,  both  to  be  widely 
notorious  from  their  prominence  in  many  of  the  most  striking  scenes  by  which 
the  great  revolt  was  ushered  in,  had  vowed  the  most  determined  animosity  to 
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the  CardioAl,  which  was  nunifested  in  the  reckless  bufiboning  way  which 
belonged  to  their  chaiacters.  Besides  the  ecclesiastical  costumes  in  which 
they  always  attired  themselves  at  their  frequent  festivities,  they  also  wore  fox- 
tails in  their  hats  instead  of  plumes.'  They  decked  their  servants  also  with 
the  same  ornaments;  openly  stating  that  by  these  symbols  they  meant  to 
signify  that  the  old  fox  Graavelle,  and  his  cubs  Viglius,  Berlaymont,  and  the 
rest,  should  soon  be  hunted  down  by  them,  and  the  brush  placed  in  their 
hats  as  a  trophy.^ 

Moreover,  there  is  no  doubt  that  frequent  threats  of  personal  violence  were 
made  against  the  Cardinal.  Gtanvelle  informed  the  King  that  his  life  was 
continuallymenacedby  the  nobles,  but  that  he  feared  them  little,  forhe  believed 
them  too  prudent  to  attempt  anything  of  the  kind.'  There  is  no  doubt,  when 
his  position  with  regard  to  the  upper  and  lower  classes  in  the  country  is  con- 
sidered, that  there  was  enough  to  alarm  a  timid  man ;  but  Granvelle  was  con- 
stitutionally brave.  He  was  accused  of  wearing  a  secret  shirt  of  mail,*  of  living 
in  perpetual  trepidation,  of  having  gone  on  his  knees  to  Egmont  and  Orange,^ 
of  having  sent  Richardot,  Bishop  of  Airas,  to  intercede  for  him  in  the  same 
humiliating  manner  with  EgmonL'  All  these  stories  were  fables.  Bold  as  he 
was  arrogant,  he  affected  at  this  time  to  look  down  with  a  forgiving  contempt 
on  the  animosity  of  the  nobles.  He  passed  much  of  his  time  alone,  writing  his 
eternal  despatches  to  the  King,  He  had  a  country-house,  called  La  Fontaine, 
surrounded  by  beautiful  gardens,  a  little  way  outside  the  gates  of  Brussels,  where 
he  generally  resided,  and  whence,  notwithstanding  the  remonstrances  of  his 
friends,  he  often  returned  to  town,  after  sunset,  alone,  or  with  but  a  few 
attendants.^  He  avowed  that  he  feared  no  attempts  at  assassination,  for,  if  the 
seigniors  took  his  life,  tbey  would  destroy  the  best  friend  they  ever  had.*  This 
villa,  where  most  of  his  plans  were  matured  and  his  state  papers  drawn  up, 
was  called  by  the  people,  in  derision  of  his  supposed  ancestry,  "  The  Smithy."  * 
Here,  as  they  believed,  was  the  anvil  upon  which  the  chains  of  their  slavery 
were  forging ;  here,  mostly  deserted  by  those  who  had  been  his  earlier  associates, 
he  assumed  a  philosophical  demeanour,  which  exasperated,  without  deceivinj^ 
his  adversaries.  Over  the  great  gate  of  his  house  he  had  placed  the  marble 
statue  of  a  female.  It  held  an  empty  wine-cup  in  one  hand,  and  an  urn  of 
flowing  water  in  the  other."'  The  single  word  "  Durate  "  was  engraved  upon 
the  pedestal.!'  gy  the  inott<^  which  was  his  habitual  device,  he  was  supposed, 
in  this  apphcation,  to  signify  that  his  power  would  outlast  that  of  the  nobles, 
and  that,  perennial  and  pure  as  living  water,  it  would  flow  tranquilly  on  long 
after  the  wine  of  their  life  had  been  drunk  to  the  lees.  The  fiery  extravagance 
of  his  adversaries,  and  the  calm  and  limpid  moderation  of  his  own  character, 
thus  syuibolised,  were  supposed  to  convey  a  moral  lesson  to  the  world.  The 
hieroglyphics,  thus  interpreted,  were  not  relished  by  the  nobles — all  avoided 
his  society  and  declined  his  invitations.  He  consoled  himself  with  the  company 
of  the  lesser  gentry,'^  a  class  which  he  now  began  to  patronise,  and  whiclt  he 
urgently  recommended  to  the  favour  of  the  King,^^  hinting  that  military  and 
civil  offices  bestowed  upon  their  inferiors  would  be  a  means  of  lowering  the 
pride  of  the  grandees.'*  He  also  affected  to  surround  himself  with  even 
humbler  individuals.  "  It  makes  me  laugh,"  he  wrote  to  Philip,  "  to  see  the 
peat  seigniors  absenting  themselves  from  my  dinners  j  nevertheless,  I  can 
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always  get  plenty  of  guests  at  niy  table,  gentlemen  and  councillors.  I  some- 
times invite  even  citizens,  in  order  to  gain  their  good-wilL"  ^ 

The  RegiMit  was  well  aware  of  the  anger  excited  in  the  breasts  of  the  leading 
nobles  by  the  cool  manner  in  which  they  had  been  thrust  out  of  their  share  in 
the  administration  of  affaiis.  She  defended  herself  with  acrimony  in  her  letters 
to  the  King,' although  a  defence  was  hardly  needed  in  that  quarter  for  implicit 
obedience  to  the  royal  commands.  She  confessed  her  unwillingness  to  consult 
with  her  enemies.'  She  avowed  her  determination  to  conceal  the  secrets  of 
the  Government  from  those  who  were  capable  of  abusing  her  confidence.  She 
represented  that  there  were  members  of  the  Council  who  would  willingly  take 
advantage  of  the  trepidation  which  she  really  felt,  and  which  she  should  exhibit 
if  she  expressed  herself  without  reserve  before  them.*  For  this  reason  she 
confined  herself,  as  Philip  had  always  intended,  exclusively  to  the  Consnlta.' 
It  was  not  difficult  to  recognise  the  hand  .which  wrote  the  letter  thus  signed 
by  Margaret  of  Parma. 

Both  nobles  and  people  were  at  this  moment  irritated  by  another  circum- 
stance. The  civil  war  having  again  broken  out  in  France,  Philip,  according 
to  the  promise  made  by  him  to  Catherine  de  Medici,  when  he  took  her  daughter 
in  marriage,  was  called  upon  to  assist  the  Catholic  party  with  auxiliaries.  He 
sent  three  thousand  infantry,  accordingly,  which  he  had  levied  in  Italy,  as 
many  more  collected  in  Spain,  and  gave  immediate  orders  that  the  Duchess 
of  Parma  should  despatch  at  least  two  thousand  cavalry  from  the  Netherlands.* 
Great  was  the  indignation  in  the  council  when  the  commands  were  produced. 
Sore  was  the  dismay  of  Margaret.  It  was  impossible  to  obey  the  King.  The 
ideaofsending  the  famous  mounted^rfni/arm«r(> of  the  provinces  to  fight  against 
the  French  Huguenots  could  not  be  tolerated  for  an  instant.  The  "  bands  of 
ordonnance  "  were  very  few  in  number,  and  were  to  guard  the  frontier.  They 
were  purely  for  domestic  purposes.  It  formed  no  part  of  their  duty  to  go  upon 
crusades  in  foreign  lands,  still  less  to  take  a  share  in  a  religious  quarrel,  and 
least  of  all  to  assist  a  monarch  against  a  nation.  These  views  were  so  cogently 
presented  to  the  Duchess  in  council,  that  she  saw  the  impossibility  of  complying 
with  her  brother's  commands.  She  wrote  to  Philip  to  that  effect.  Meantime, 
another  letter  arrived  out  of  Spain,  chiding  her  delay,  and  impatiently  calling 
upon  her  to  furnish  the  required  cavalry  at  once.'  The  Duchess  was  in  a 
dilemma.  She  feared  to  provoke  another  storm  in  the  Council,  for  there  wa9 
already  sufficient  wrangling  there  upon  domestic  subjects.  She  knew  it  was 
impossible  to  obtain  the  consent  even  of  Berlaymont  and  Viglius  to  such  an 
odious  measure  as  the  one  proposed.  She  was,  however,  in  great  trepidation 
at  the  peremptory  tone  of  the  King's  despatch.  Under  the  advice  of  Granvelle, 
she  had  recourse  to  a  trick.  A  private  and  confidential  letter  of  Philip  was 
read  to  the  Council,  but  with  alterations  suggested  and  interpolated  by  the 
Cardinal.  The  King  was  represented  as  being  furious  at  the  delay,  but  as 
willing  that  a  sum  of  money  should  be  furnished  instead  of  the  cavalry,  as 
originally  required.'  This  compromise,  after  considerable  opposition,  was 
accepted.  The  Duchess  wrote  to  Philip,  explaining  and  apologising  for  the 
transaction.  The  King  received  the  substitution  with  as  good  a  grace  as 
could  have  been  expected,  and  sent  fifteen  hundred  troopers  from  Spain  to 
his  Medicean  mother-in-law,  drawing  upon  the  Duchess  of  Parma  for  the 
money  to  pay  their  expenses.  Thus  was  the  industry  of  the  Netherlands  taxed 
that  the  French  might  be  persecuted  by  their  own  monarch.* 
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The  Regent  had  been  forbidden  by  her  brother  to  convoke  the  States 
General,  a  body  which  the  Prince  of  Orange,  sustained  by  Berghen,  Montiguy, 
and  other  nobles,  was  desirous  of  having  assembled.  It  may  be  easily  under- 
stood that  Gtanvelle  would  take  the  best  care  that  the  royal  prohibition  should 
be  enforced.  The  Duchess,  however,  who,  as  already  hinted,  was  beginning  to 
feel  somewhat  uncomfoitable  under  the  Cardinal's  dominion,  was  desirous  of 
consulting  some  Larger  council  than  that  with  which  she  held  her  daily  dehbera- 
tions.  A  meeting  of  the  Knights  of  the  Fleece  was  accordingly  summoned. 
They  assembled  in  Brussels  in  the  month  of  May  1563.^  Thcleained  Viglius 
addressed  them  in  a  long  and  eloquent  speech,  in  which  he  discussed  the 
troubled  and  dangerous  condiuon  of  the  provinces,  alluded  to  some  of  its 
causes,  and  su^ested  various  remedies.  It  may  be  easily  conceived,  how- 
ever, that  the  Inquisition  was  not  stated  among  the  causes,  nor  its  suppression 
included  among  the  remedies.  A  discourse,  in  which  the  fundamental  topic 
was  thus  conscientiously  omitted,  wa^  not  likely,  with  all  its  concinnities,  to 
make  much  impression  upon  the  disaffected  knights,  or  to  exert  a  soothing 
influence  upon  the  people.  The  orator  was,  however,  delighted  with  his  own 
performance^  He  informs  us,  moreover,  that  the  Duchess  was  equally 
charmed,  and  that  she  protested  she  had  never  in  her  whole  life,  heard  anything 
more  "dehcate,  more  suitable,  or  more  eloquenL"'  The  Prince  of  Orange,  how- 
ever, did  not  sympathise  with  her  admiration.  The  President's  elegant  periods 
produced  but  little  effect  upon  his  mind.  The  meeting  adjourned,  after  a  few 
additional  words  from  the  Ducbess,  in  which  she  begged  the  knights  to  ponder 
well  the  causes  of  the  increasing  discontent,  and  to  meet  her  again,  prepared 
to  announce  what,  in  their  opinion,  would  be  the  course  best  adapted  to  main- 
tain the  honour  of  the  King,  the  safety  of  the  provinces,  and  the  glory  of  God* 

Soon  after  the  separation  of  the  assembly,  the  Prince  of  Orange  issued  in- 
vitations to  most  of  the  knights  to  meet  at  his  house  for  the  purpose  of  private 
deUberation.*  The  President  and  Cardinal  were  not  included  in  these  invita- 
tions. The  meeting  was,  in  fact,  what  we  should  call  a  caucus,  rather  than  a 
general  gathering.  Nevertheless,  there  were  many  of  the  Government  party 
present— men  who  differed  from  the  Prince,  and  were  inclined  to  support 
Gianvelle.  The  meeting  was  a  stormy  one.  Two  subjects  were  discussed. 
The  fii5t  was  the  proposition  of  the  Duchess  to  investigate  the  general  causes 
of  the  popular  dissatisfaction ;  the  second  was  an  inquiry  how  it  could  be 
Tendered  practicable  to  discuss  political  matters  in  future — a  proceeding  now 
impossible,  in  consequence  of  the  perverseness  and  arrogance  of  certain  func- 
tionaries, and  one  which,  whenever  attempted,  always  led  to  the  same  inevit- 
able lesalL  This  direct  assault  upon  the  Cardinal  produced  a  furious  debate. 
His  enemies  were  delighted  with  the  opportunity  of  venting  their  long-sup- 
piessed  spleen.  They  indulged  in  savage  invectives  against  the  man  whom 
they  so  sincerely  hated.  His  adherents,  on  the  other  hand — Bossu,  Berlay- 
mont,  Courieres — were  as  warm  in  his  defence.  They  replied  by  indignant 
denials  of  the  charge  against  him,  and  by  bitter  insinuations  against  the  Prince 
of  Orange.  They  charged  him  with  nourishing  tiie  desire  of  being  appointed 
governor  of  Brabant,  an  office  considered  inseparable  from  the  general  stad- 
holderate  of  all  the  provinces.'  They  protested  for  themselves  that  they 
were  actuated  by  no  ambitious  designs — that  they  were  satisfied  with  their 
own  position,  and  not  inspired  by  jealousy  of  personages  more  powerful  than 
themselves.'  It  is  obvious  that  such  charges  and  recriminations  could  excite 
no  healing  result,  and  that  the  lines  between  Cardinalists  and  their  opponents 
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would  be  defined  in  consequence  more  sharply  than  ever.  The  adjoumcd 
meeting  of  the  Chevaliers  of  the  Fleece  took  place  a  few  days  aftenvards.' 
The  Duchess  exerted  herseU  as  much  as  possible  to  reconcile  the  contending 
factions,  without  being  able,  however,  to  apply  the  only  remedy  which  could 
be  effective.  The  man  who  was  already  fast  becoming  the  great  statesman  of 
the  country  knew  that  the  evil  was  beyond  healing,  unless  by  a  change  of 
purpose  on  the  part  of  the  Government.  The  Regent,  on  the  other  hand,  who 
it  must  be  confessed  never  exhibited  any  remarkable  proof  of  intellectual  ability 
during  the  period  of  her  residence  in  the  Netherlands,  was  often  inspired  by 
a  feeble  and  indefinite  hope  that  the  matter  might  be  arranged  by  a  com- 
promise between  the  views  of  conflicting  parties.  Unfortunately,  the  Inquisi- 
tion was  not  a  fit  subject  for  a  compromise. 

Nothing  of  radical  importance  was  accomplished  by  the  Assembly  of  the 
Fleece.  It  was  decided  that  an  application  should  be  made  to  the  different 
States  for  a  grant  of  money  ;^  and  that,  furthermore,  a  special  envoy  should  be 
despatched  to  Spain.  It  was  supposed  by  the  Duchess  and  her  advisers  that 
more  satisfactory  information  concerning  the  provinces  could  be  conveyed  to 
rhilip  by  word  of  mouth  than  by  the  most  elaborate  epistles.*  The  meeting 
was  dissolved  afler  these  two  measures  had  been  agreed  upon.  Doctor  Viglius, 
upon  whom  devolved  the  duty  of  making  the  report  and  petition  to  the  States, 
proceeded  to  draw  up  the  necessary  application.  This  he  did  with  his  cus- 
tomary elegance,  and,  as  usual,  very  much  to  his  own  satisfaction.*  On  re- 
turning to  his  house,  however,  after  having  discharged  this  duty,  he  was  very 
much  troubled  at  finding  that  a  large  mulberry-tree  which  stood  in  his  garden 
had  been  torn  up  by  the  roots  in  a  violent  hurricane.  The  disaster  was  con- 
sidered ominous  by  the  President,  and  he  was  accordingly  less  surprised  than 
mortified  when  he  found,  subsequently,  that  his  demand  upon  the  orders  bad 
remained  as  fruitless  as  his  ruined  tree.'  The  tempest  which  had  swept  his 
garden  he  considered  typical  of  the  storm  which  was  soon  to  rage  through  the 
land,  and  he  felt  increased  anxiety  to  reach  a  haven  while  it  was  yet  compar- 
atively calm. 

The  Estates  rejected  the  request  for  supplies  on  various  grounds  ;  among 
others,  that  the  civil  war  was  drawing  to  a  conclusion  in  France,  and  that  less 
danger  was  to  be  apprehended  from  that  source  than  had  lately  been  the  case. 
Thus,  the  "  cup  of  bitterness,"  of  which  Granvelle  had  already  complained, 
was  again  commended  to  his  lips,  and  there  was  more  reason  than  ever  for 
the  Government  to  regret  that  the  national  representarives  had  contracted  the 
habit  of  meddling  with  financial  matters.* 

Florence  de  Montmorency,  Seigneur  de  Montigny,  was  selected  by  the  Re- 
gent for  the  mission  which  had  been  decided  upon  for  Spain.  This  gentleman 
was  brother  to  Count  Horn,  but  possessed  of  higher  talents  and  a  more 
amiable  character  than  those  of  the  Admiral.  He  was  a  warm  friend  of 
Orange,  and  a  bitter  enemy  to  Granvelle.  He  was  a  sincere  Catholic,  but 
a  determined  foe  to  the  Inquisition.  His  brother  had  declined  to  act  as 
-  envoy.^  This  refusal  can  excite  but  little  suprise  when  Philip's  wrath  at  their 
parting  interview  is  recalled,  and  when  it  is  aiso  remembered  that  the  new 
mission  would  necessarily  lay  bare  fresh  complaints  against  the  Cardinal,  srill 
more  extensive  than  those  which  had  produced  the  former  explosion  of  royal 
indignation.  Montigny,  likewise,  would  have  preferred  to  remain  at  home, 
but  he  was  overruled.  It  had  been  written  in  his  destiny  that  he  should  go 
twice  into  the  angry  lion's  den,  and  that  he  should  come  forth  once  tdive. 
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Thus  it  has  been  shown  that  there  was  an  open,  avowed  hostility  on  the 
part  of  the  grand  seigniors  and  most  of  the  lesser  nobility  to  the  Cardinal  and 
his  measures.  The  people  fully  and  enthusiastically  sustained  the  Prince  of 
Oiaoge  ia  his  course.  There  was  nothing  underhand  in  the  opposition  made 
to  the  Government.  The  Netherlands  did  not  constitute  an  absolute  monarchy. 
They  did  not  even  constitute  a  monarchy.  There  was  no  king  in  the  pro- 
vinces. Philip  was  King  of  Spain,  Naples,  Jcnisalcm,  but  he  was  only  Duke 
of  Brabant,  Count  of  Flanders,  Lord  of  Friesiand,  hereditary  chief,  in  short, 
under  various  titles,  of  seventeen  states,  each  one  of  whicli,  although  not 
republican,  possessed  constitutions  as  sacred  as,  and  much  more  ancient  than, 
the  Crown,^  The  resistance  to  the  absolutism  of  Granvelle  and  Philip  was, 
therefore,  logical,  legal,  constitutional.  It  vras  no  cabal,  no  secret  league,  as 
the  Cardinal  had  the  effrontery  to  term  it,  but  a  legitimate  exercise  of  powers 
which  belonged  of  old  to  those  who  wielded  them,  and  which  only  an  unright- 
eous ianovatioD  could  destroy. 

Granvelle's  course  was  secret  and  subtle.  During  the  whole  course  of  the 
proceedings  which  have  jnst  been  described,  he  was  in  daily  confidential  cor- 
respondence with  the  King,  besides  being  the  actual  author  of  the  numerous 
despatches  which  were  sent  with  the  signature  of  the  Duchess.  He  openly 
asserted  his  right  to  monopolise  all  the  powers  of  the  Government  j^he  did 
his  utmost  to  force  upon  the  reluctant  and  almost  rebellious  people  the  odious 
measures  which  the  King  had  resolved  upon,  while  in  his  secret  letters  he 
uniformly  represented  the  nobles  who  opposed  him  as  being  influenced,  not 
by  an  honest  hatred  of  oppression  and  attachment  to  ancient  rights,  but  by 
resentment,  and  jealousy  of  their  own  importance.  He  assumed,  in  his  letters 
to  his  master,  that  the  absolutism  already  existed  of  right  and  in  fact,  which 
it  was  the  intention  of  Philip  to  establish.  While  he  was  depriving  the  nobles, 
the  States,  and  the  nation  of  their  privileges,  and  even  of  their  natural  rights 
(a  slender  heritage  in  those  days),  he  assured  the  King  that  there  was  an  evi- 
dent determination  to  reduce  his  authority  to  a  cipher. 

The  Estates,  he  wrote,  had  vsurped  the  whole  administration  of  the  finan- 
ces,* and  had  farmed  it  out  to  Antony  van  SCraalen  and  others,  who  were 
makingenormous  profits  in  the  business.*  "The  seigniors,"  he  said,  "declare 
at  their  dinner-parties  that  I  wish  to  make  them  subject  to  the  absolute 
despotism  of  your  Majesty.  In  point  of  fact,  however,  they  really  exercise 
a  great  deal  more  power  than  the  governors  of  particular  provinces  ever  did 
hrfore  ;  and  it  lacks  but  little  that  Madame  and  your  Majesty  should  become 
mere  ciphers,  while  the  grandees  monopolise  the  whole  power.*  This,"  he 
continued,  "  is  the  principal  motive  of  their  opposition  to  the  new  bishoprics. 
They  were  angry  that  your  Majesty  shouldhave  dared  to  solieiisach  an  arrange- 
ment at  Rome,  without  first  obtaining  their  consent.''  They  tDish  to  reduce  your 
Majesty's  authority  to  so  low  a  point  that  you  can  do  nothing  unless  they  desire 
it.  Their  object  is  the  destruction  of  the  royal  authority  and  of  the  administra- 
tion of  justice,  in  order  to  avoid  the  payment  of  their  debts ;  telling  the  credi- 
tors constantly  that  they  have  spent  their  all  in  your  Majesty's  service,  and 
that  they  have  never  received  recompense  or  salary.  This  they  do  to  make 
your  Majaty  odious."* 
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As  a  matter  of  course  he  attributed  the  resistance  on  the  part  of  the  great 
nobles,  every  man  of  whom  was  Catholic,  to  base  motives.  They  were  mere 
demagogues,  who  refused  to  bum  their  fellow-creatures,  not  from  any  natural 
repugnance  to  the  task,  but  in  order  to  cuny  favour  with  the  populace.  "  This 
talk  about  the  Inquisition,"  said  he,  "  is  all  a  pretext  Tis  only  to  throw 
dust  in  the  eyes  of  the  vulgar,  and  to  persuade  them  into  tumultuous  demon- 
strations, while  the  real  reason  is,  that  they  choose  that  your  Majesty  should 
do  nothing  without  their  permission,  and  through  their  hands."  ^ 

He  assumed  sometimes,  however,  a  tone  of  indulgence  toward  the  seigniors 
— who  formed  the  main  topics  of  his  letters — an  affection  which  might,  perhaps, 
have  offended  itiem  almost  as  much  as  more  open  and  sincere  denunciation. 
He  could  forgive  offences  against  himself.  It  was  for  Philip  to  decide  as  to 
their  merits  or  crimes  so  far  as  the  crown  was  concerned.  His  language  often 
was  befitting  a  wise  man  who  was  speaking  of  very  little  children.  "  Asson- 
leville  has  told  me,  as  coming  from  Egmont,"  he  wrote,  "that  many  of  the 
nobles  are  dissatisfied  with  me ;  hearing  from  Spain  that  I  am  endeavouring 
to  prejudice  your  Majesty  against  them."  Certainly /A^fcw*  of  the  Cardinal's 
daily  letters  would  have  justified  such  suspicion,  could  the  nobles  hare  seen 
them.  Granvelle  begged  the  King,  however,  to  disabuse  them  upon  this 
point  "  Would  to  God,"  said  he  piously,  "  that  they  all  would  decide  to 
sustain  the  authority  of  your  Majesty,  and  to  procure  such  measures  as  tend 
to  ;he  service  of  God  and  the  security  of  the  states.  May  I  cease  to  exist  if  I 
do  notdesire  to  render  good  service  to  the  very  least  of  these  gentlemen.  Your 
Majesty  knows  that,  when  they  do  anything  for  the  benefit  of  your  service,  I 
am  never  silent  Nevertheless,  thus  they  are  constituted.  I  hope,  however, 
that  this  flurry  will  blow  over,  and  that  when  your  Majesty  comes,  they  will 
all  be  found  to  deserve  rewards  of  merit"  ' 

Of  Egmont  especially  he  ofien  spoke  in  tenns  of  vague  but  somewhat 
condescending  commendation.  He  never  manifested  resentment  in  his  letters, 
although,  as  already  stated,  the  Count  had  occasionally  indulged,  not  only 
in  words,  but  in  deeds  of  extreme  violence  against  him.  But  the  Cardinal 
was  too  forgiving  a  Christian,  or  too  keen  a  politician,  not  to  pass  by  such 
offences,  so  long  as  there  was  a  chance  of  so  great  a  noble  remaining  or 
becoming  his  friend.  He  accordingly  described  him,  in  general,  as  a  man 
whose  principles  in  the  main  were  good,  but  who  was  easily  led  by  his  own 
vanity  and  the  perverse  counsels  of  others.  He  represented  him  as  having 
been  originally  a  warm  supporter  of  the  new  bishoprics,  and  as  having  expressed 
sarisfaction  that  two  of  them,  those  of  Bruges  and  Ypres,  should  have  been 
within  his  own  stadholderate.*  He  regretted,  however,  to  inform  the  King, 
that  the  Count  was  latterly  growing  lukewarm,  perhaps  from  fear  of  finding 
himself  separated  from  the  other  nobles.*  On  the  whole,  he  was  tractable 
enough,  said  the  Cardinal,  if  he  were  not  easily  persuaded  by  the  vile  ;  but 
one  day,  perhaps,  he  might  open  his  eyes  again.'  Notwithstanding  these 
vague  expressions  of  approbation,  which  Granvelle  permitted  himself  in  his 
letters  to  Philip,  he  never  failed  to  transmit  to  the  monarch  every  fact^  every 
rumour,  every  innuendo  which  might  prejudice  the  royal  mind  against  that 
nobleman,  or  against  any  of  the  noblemen  whose  characters  he  at  the  same 
time  protested  he  was  most  unwilling  to  injure.  It  is  true  that  he  dealt  mainly 
by  insinuation,  while  he  was  apt  to  conclude  his  statements  with  disclaimers 
upon  his  own  part,  and  with  hopes  of  improvement  in  the  conduct  of  the 

1  "NaeBiDaCDln-pftne1*ii[|alqii]en  pemudeD  I  puiticifHcioB  j  poc  n  DtQa." — Pipian  d'Eix,  vi 
cttor  CDiu  pan  procunr  albomto.  pvo  U  TcrdjidcrA     569,  57a  '  Ibid.  $35. 
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seigniors.  At  this  puticular  point  of  time  he  fiitnished  Philip  with  a  long  and 
most  ctTcamstantial  account  of  a  treasonable  correspondence  which  vas 
thought  to  be  going  on  between  the  leading  nobles  and  the  future  emperor, 
MaiTmilian.'  The  narmtive  was  a  good  specimen  of  the  masterly  style  of 
innuendo  in  which  the  Cardinal  excelled,'  and  by  which  he  was  often  enabled 
to  convince  his  master  of  the  truth  of  certain  statements  while  affecting  to 
discredit  them.  He  had  heard  a  story,  he  said,  which  he  felt  bound  to  com- 
municate to  his  Majesty,  although  he  did  not  himself  implicitly  believe  it. 
He  felt  himself  the  more  bound  to  speak  upon  the  subject  because  it  tallied 
exaafy  with  intelligence  which  he  had  received  from  another  source.  The 
story  was,'  that  one  of  these  seigniors  (the  Cardinal  did  not  know  which,  for 
he  had  not  yet  thought  proper  to  investigate  the  matter)  had  said  that  rather 
than  consent  that  the  King  should  act  in  this  matter  of  the  bishoprics  against 
the  privileges  of  Brabant,  the  nobles  would  elect  for  their  sovereign  some  other 
pritue  ef  the  blood.  This,  said  the  Cardinal,  was  perhaps  a  fantasy  rather  than  an 
actual detennination.  Count  Egmont, to besure,  he  said,  wasconstantly  exchang- 
ing letters  with  the  King  of  Bohemia  (Maximilian),  and  it  was  supposed,  there- 
lore,  that  he  was  the  prince  of  the  blood  who  was  to  be  elected  to  govern  the 
provinces.  It  was  determined  that  he  should  be  chosen  King  of  the  Romans 
by  fair  meajis  or  by  force,  that  he  should  assemble  an  army  to  attack  the 
Netherlands,  that  a  corresponding  movement  should  be  made  within  the  states, 
and  that  the  people  should  be  made  to  rise  by  giving  them  thertim\n  the  matter 
of  religion.  The  Cardinal,  after  recounting  all  the  particulars  of  this  fiction 
with  great  minuteness,  added,  with  apparent  frankness,  that  the  correspondence 
between  Egmont  and  Maximilian  did  not  astonish  him,  because  there  had 
been  much  intimacy  between  them  in  the  time  of  the  late  Emperor.  He  did 
not  feel  convinced,  therefore,  from  the  frequency  of  the  letters  exchanged, 
that  there  was  a  scheme  to  raise  an  army  to  attack  the  provinces  and  to  have 
him  elected  by  force.  On  the  contrary,  Maximilian  could  never  accomplish 
such  a  scheme  without  the  assistance  of  his  imperial  father  the  Emperor,  who 
Granvelle  was  convinced  would  rather  die  than  be  mixed  up  with  such  villany 
igainst  Philip.'  Moreover,  unless  the  peopleshould  become  still  more  corrupted 
by  the  bad  counsels  constantlygiven  them,  theCardinaL  did  not  believe  that  any 
of  the  great  nobles  had  the  power  to  dispose  in  this  way  of  the  provinces  at 
their  pleasure.  Therefore,  he  concluded  that  the  story  was  to  be  rejected  as 
improbable,  although  it  had  come  to  him  directly  from  the  house  of  the 
said  Count  Egmont.*  It  is  remarkable  that,  at  the  commencement  of  his 
narrative,  the  Cardinal  had  expressed  his  ignorance  of  the  name  of  the  seignior 
who  was  hatching  all  this  treason,  while  at  the  end  of  it  he  gave  a  local  habita- 
tion to  the  plot  in  the  palace  of  Egmont.  It  is  also  quite  characteristic  that 
he  should  add  that,  after  all,  he  considered  that  nobleman  one  of  the  most 
honest  of  all,  if  appearances  did  not  deceived 

It  may  be  supposed,  however,  that  all  these  details  of  a  plot  which  was 
quite  imaginary  were  likely  to  produce  more  effect  upon  a  mind  so  narrow 
and  so  suspicious  as  that  of  Philip  than  could  the  vague  assertions  of  the 
Cardinal  that,  in  spite  of  all,  he  would  dare  be  sworn  that  he  thought  the 
Count  honest,  and  that  men  should  be -what  they  seemed. 

Notwithstanding  the  conspiracy  which,  according  to  Granvelle's  letters, 
had  been  formed  against  him,  notwithstanding  that  his  life  was  daily  threat- 
ened, he  did  not  advise  the  King  at  this  period  to  avenge  him  by  any 

'  PMiiifEut.  tL  SU-SS*-  I      '  " Annqm  medcun  oik  ulin  ile  1i  cuaprs- 
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public  explosion  of  wrath.  He  temembered,  he  piously  observed)  that  ven- 
geance belonged  to  God,  and  that  He  would  repay.*  Therefore  he  passed 
over  insults  meekly,  because  that  comported  best  with  his  Majesty's  service. 
Therefore,  too,  he  instructed  Philip  to  make  no  demonstration  at  that  time, 
in  order  not  to  damage  his  own  affairs.  He  advised  him  to  dissemble,  and 
to  pretend  not  to  know  what  was  going  on  in  the  provinces.^  Knowing  that 
his  master  looked  to  him  daily  for  instructions,  always  obeyed  them  with 
entire  docility,  and,  in  fact,  could  not  move  a  step  in  Netherland  matters 
without  them,  he  proceeded  to  dictate  to  him  the  terms  in  which  he  was  (o 
write  to  the  nobles,  and  especially  laid  down  rules  for  his  guidance  in  his 
coming  interviews  with  the  Seigneur  de  Montigny.*  Philip,  whose  only 
talent  consisted  in  the  capacity  to  learn  such  lessons  with  laborious  efibn, 
was  at  this  juncture  particularly  in  need  of  tuition.  The  Cardinal  instructed 
him,  accordingly,  that  he  was  to  disabuse  all  men  of  the  impression  that  the 
Spanish  Inquisition  was  to  be  introduced  into  the  provinces.  He  was  to 
write  to  the  seigniors,  promising  to  pay  them  their  arrears  of  salary ;  he  was 
to  exhort  them  to  do  all  in  their  power  for  the  advancement  of  rehgion  and 
maintenance  of  the  royal  authority ;  and  he  was  to  suggest  to  them  that,  by 
his  answer  to  the  Antwerp  deputation,  it  was  proved  that  there  was  no  inten- 
tion of  establishing  the  Inquisitiou  of  Spain  under  pretext  of  the  new 
bishoprics.*  The  King  was,  furthermore,  to  signify  his  desire  that  all  the 
nobles  should  exert  themselves  to  el^'ace  this  false  impression  from  the 
popular  mind.  He  was  also  to  express  himself  to  the  same  effect  concerning 
the  Spanish  Inquisition,  the  bishoprics,  and  the  religious  question.  In  the 
public  letters  to  Madame  de  Parma,  which  were  to  be  read  in  full  council.' 
The  Cardinal  also  renewed  his  instructions  to  the  King  as  to  the  manner  io 
which  the  Antwerp  deputies  were  to  be  answered,  by  giving  them,  namely, 
assurances  that  to  transplant  the  Spanish  Inquisition  into  the  provinces 
would  be  as  hopeless  as  to  attempt  its  establishment  in  Naples.*  He 
renewed  his  desire  that  Philip  should  contradict  the  story  about  the  half 
dozen  heads,''  and  he  especially  directed  him  to  inform  Montigny  that 
Berghen  had  known  of  tlie  new  bishoprics  before  the  Cardinal.  This,  ui^ed 
Granvelle,  was  particularly  necessary,  because  the  seigniors  were  irritated 
that  SO  important  a  matter  should  have  been  decided  upon  without  their  advice, 
and  because  the  Marquis  Berghen  was  now  the  "  cock  of  the  opposition."^ 

At  about  the  same  time,  it  was  decided  by  Granvelle  and  the  Regent,  in 
conjunction  with  the  King,  to  sow  distrust  and  jealousy  among  the  nobles 
by  giving  greater  "  mercedes  "  to  some  than  to  others,  although  lai^e  snms 
were  really  due  to  all.  In  particular,  the  attempt  was  made  in  this  paltry 
manner  to  humiliate  William  of  Orange.*  A  considerable  sum  was  paid  to 
E^mont,  and  a  trifling  one  to  the  Prince,  in  consideration  of  their  large 
claims  upon  the  treasury.'^  Moreover,  the  Duke  of  Aerschot  was  selected  as 
envoy  to  the  Frankfort  Diet,  where  the  King  of  the  Romans  was  to  be 
elected,  with  the  express  intention,  as  Margaret  wrote  to  Philip,  of  creating 
divisions  among  the  nobles,  as  he  had  suggested.  The  Duchess  at  the 
same  time  informed  her  brother  that,  according  to  Berlaymont,  the  Prince 
of  Orange  was  revolving  some  great  design  prejudicial  to  his  Majesty's 
service,'' 

nfoito,'— Pipien  d'Etai,  vi.  s«S,  s6^ 
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Philip,  who  already  began  to  suspect  that  a  nian  who  thought  so  much 
must  be  dangerous,  was  eager  to  find  out  the  scheme  over  which  William  the 
Silent  was  supposed  to  be  brooding,  and  wrote  for  fresh  intelligence  to  the 
Duchess.  Neither  Margaret  nor  the  Cardinal,  however,  could  discover  any- 
thing against  the  Prince — who,  meantime,  although  disappointed  of  the  mission 
to  Frankfort,  had  gone  to  that  city  in  his  private  capacity — saying  that  he  had 
been  heard  to  say,  "  One  day  we  shall  be  the  stronger."  ^  Granvelle  and 
Madame  de  Fanna  both  communicated  this  report  upon  the  same  day,  but 
this  was  all  that  they  were  able  to  discover  of  the  latent  ploL* 

In  the  autumn  of  this  year  (1562)  Montigny  made  his  visit  to  Spain  as 
con6dential  envoy  from  the  Regent.  The  King  being  fully  prepared  as  to 
the  manner  in  which  he  was  to  deal  with  him,  received  the  ambassador  with 
great  cordiality.  He  informed  him  in  the  course  of  their  interviews  that 
Granvelle  had  never  attempted  to  create  prejudice  against  the  nobles,  that  he 
was  incapable  of  the  malice  attributed  to  him,  and  that  even  were  it  otherwise, 
his  evil  repsesentations  against  other  public  servants  would  produce  no  effect.* 
The  King  furthermore  protested  that  he  had  no  intention  of  introducing  the 
Spanish  Inquisition  into  the  Netherlands,  and  that  the  new  bishops  were  not 
intended  as  agents  for  such  a  design,  but  had  been  appointed  solely  with  a 
view  of  smoothing  religious  difficulties  in  the  provinces,  and  of  leading  his 
people  bade  into  the  fold  of  the  faithful  He  added,  that  as  long  ago  as  his 
visit  to  England  for  the  purpose  of  espousing  Queen  Mary,  he  had  entertained 
the  project  of  the  new  episcopates,  as  the  Marquis  Berghen,  with  whom  tie 
had  conversed  freely  upon  the  subject,  could  bear  witness.*  With  regard  to 
the  connection  of  Granvelle  with  the  scheme,  he  assured  Montigny  that  the 
Cardinal  had  not  been  previously  consulted,  but  had  first  learned  the  plan 
after  the  mission  of  Sonnius.* 

Such  was  the  purport  of  the  King's  communications  to  the  envoy,  as  appears 
from  memoranda  in  the  royal  handwriting  and  from  the  correspondence  of 
Margaret  of  Parma.  Philip's  exactness  in  conforming  to  his  instructions  is 
sufficiently  apparent  on  comparing  bis  statements  with  the  letters  previously 
received  &om  the  omnipresent  Cardinal.  Beyond  the  limits  of  those  direc- 
tions the  King  hardly  hazarded  a  syllable.  He  was  merely  the  plenipoten- 
tiary of  the  Cardinal,  as  Montigny  of  the  Regent.  So  long  as  Granvelle's 
power  lasted,  he  was  absolute  and  infallible.  Such,  then,  was  the  amount  of 
satisfaction  derived  from  the  mission  of  Montigny.  There  was  to  be  no 
diminution  of  the  religious  persecution,  but  the  people  were  assured,  upon 
royal  authority,  that  the  Inquisition,  by  which  they  were  daily  burned  and 
beheaded,  could  not  be  logically  denominated  the  Spanish  Inquisition.  In 
addition  to  the  comfort,  whatever  it  might  be,  which  the  nation  could  derive 
from  this  statement,  they  were  also  consoled  with  the  information  that  Gran- 
velle was  not  the  inventor  of  the  bishoprics.  Although  hehad  violently  supported 
the  measure  as  soon  as  published,  secretly  denouncing  as  traitors  and  dema- 
gc^es  all  those  who  lifted  their  voices  against  it,  although  he  was  the  origin- 
ator of  the  renewed  edicts,  although  he  toolc,  daily,  personal  pains  that  this 
Kethcrland  Inquisition,  "  more  pitiless  than  the  Spanish,"  should  be  enforced 
in  its  ngour,  and,  although  he,  at  the  last,  opposed  the  slightest  mitigation  of 
its  horrors,  he  was  to  be  represented  to  the  nobles  and  the  people  as  a  man 
of  mild  and  unprejudiced  character,  incapable  of  injuring  even  his  enemies. 
"  I  will  deal  with  the  seigniors  most  blandly,"  the  Cardinal  had  written  to 
Philip,  "  and  will  do  them  pleasure,  even  if  they  do  not  wish  it,  for  the  sake 
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of  God  and  j-our  Majesty."  ^  It  was  in  this  light,  accordingly,  that  Philip 
drew  the  picture  of  his  favourite  minister  to  the  envoy.  Montigny,  although 
somewhat  influenced  by  the  King's  hypocritical  assurances  of  the  benignity 
with  which  he  regarded  the  Netherlands,  was,  nevertheless,  not  to  be  deceived 
by  this  flattering  portraiture  of  a  man  whom  he  knew  so  well  and  detested 
so  cordially  as  he  did  Granvelle.  Solicited  by  the  King,  at  their  parting 
interview,  to  express  his  candid  opinion  as  to  the  causes  of  the  dissatisfaction 
in  the  provinces,  Montigny  very  frankly  and  most  imprudently  gave  vent  to 
his  private  animosity  towards  Che  Cardinal.  He  spoke  of  his  licentiousness, 
greediness,  ostentation,  despotism,  and  assured  the  monarch  that  nearly  all 
the  inhabitants  of  the  Netherlands  entertained  the  same  opinion  concerning 
him.  He  Chen  dilated  upon  the  jreneral  horror  inspired  by  the  Inquisition, 
and  the  great  repugnance  felt  to  the  establishment  of  the  new  episcopates. 
These  three  evils,  Granvelle,  the  Inquisition,  and  the  bishoprics,  he  main- 
tained were  the  real  and  suflicient  causes  of  the  increasing  popular  discontent* 
Time  was  to  reveal  whether  the  open-hearted  envoy  was  to  escape  punishment 
for  his  frankness,  and  whether  vengeance  for  these  crimes  against  Granvelle 
and  Philip  were  to  be  left  wholly,  as  the  Cardinal  had  lately  suggested,  in  the 
hands  of  the  Lord. 

Montigny  returned  late  in  December.'  His  report  concerning  the  results 
of  his  mission  was  made  in  liie  State  Council,  and  was  received  with  great 
indignation.*  The  professions  of  benevolent  intentions  on  the  part  of  the 
sovereign  made  no  impression  on  the  mind  of  Orange,  who  was  already  in  the 
habit  of  receiving  secret  information  from  Spain  with  regard  to  the  intentions 
of  the  Government.  He  knew  very  well  that  the  plot  revealed  to  him  by  Henry 
the  Second  in  the  wood  of  Vincennes  was  still  the  royal  programme,  so  far 
as  the  Spanish  monarch  was  concerned.  Moreover,  his  anger  was  heightened 
by  information  received  from  Montigny  that  the  names  of  Orange,  Egmoni, 
and  their  adherents  were  cited  to  him  as  he  passed  through  France  as  the 
avowed  defenders  of  the  Huguenots  in  politics  and  religion.'  The  Prince, 
who  was  still  a  sincere  Catholic,  while  he  hated  the  persecutions  of  the  Inqui- 
sition, was  furious  at  the  siatemenL  A  violent  scene  occurred  in  the  Council. 
Orange  openly  denounced  the  report  as  a  new  slander  of  Granvelle,  while 
Margaret  defended  the  Cardinal  and  denied  the  accusation,  but  at  the  same 
time  endeavoured  with  the  utmost  earnestness  to  reconcile  the  conflicting 
parties.* 

It  had  now  become  certain,  however,  that  the  government  could  no  longer 
be  continued  on  its  present  footing.  Either  Granvelle  or  the  seigniors  must 
succumb.  The  Prince  of  Orange  was  resolved  that  the  Cardinal  should  fall, 
or  that  he  would  himself  withdraw  from  all  participation  in  the  affairs  of 
government.  In  this  decision  he  was  sustamed  by  Egmont,  Horn,  Montigny, 
Berghen,  and  the  other  leading  nobles. 

'  "Yo  UHtt  con  cIIdi  toda  bUndura,  y  la  h>rt  I      <  Smdi,  iiL  tn.  lai,    CoRoponduux  da  Philippe 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

JoiDt  teller  to  PhlUp  from  Orange,  Egmont,  and  Horn— Egmont's  quarrel  wilh  Aersch 
— -■-   trembsg— Philip's  answer  lo  tbe  tbree  aobles— Hts  instruclions  lo  Ihe  Dm 

Dl  declines  the  King's  invitation  to  viail  Sjiain— 5«coDd  letter  of  tbe  three  selguion — 


«ith  Arembsg— Philip's  answer  to  tbe  tbree  aobles— Hts  instruclions  lo  Ibe  Duchesi 
EginODl  declines  the  King's  invitation  to  viail  Sjiain— Secood  letter  of  tbe  three  selgnion 
MistionofAimenteros— Letter  of  Alva— Secret  letters  of  Gianvelle  lo  Philip— Tbe  Cardinal's 


i  iTUtnictions — His  complaints  as  to  tbe  lukewarmness  of  Bergheo  and  Mon- 
tignr  in  tbe  cause  of  Ibe  loquliitiou — Aneedotes  10  Ibeir  discredit  privately  cbninlcled  by 
GranvcUe — Supposed  necessily  for  ihe  King's  presence  in  the  provinces— Correspondence  of 
Lmnis  Schwendi — Approaching  crisis— Anxiety  of  Granvelle  to  relire— Banquet  of  Caspar 
Sebeli— Invention  of  the  foolscap  livery—Coirespondence  of  the  Duchess  and  of  the  Caidinal 
wilh  Philip  upon  the  subject — Euliie  withdrawal  of  ibe  three  seigniors  li-orn  Ihe  Stale  Council 
—The  King  advises  with  Alva  concerning  the  recall  o£  Granvelle— Elaborate  duplicity  of 
Phihp^s  arrangements— His  secret  note  to  the  Cardinal — His  dissembling  letters  lo  others — 
Dtpaituie  of  Granvelle  from  the  Netherlands— Various  opinions  as  to  ils  cause — Lndtcroui 
coodactof  Bredeiodc  and  Hoogslraaten— Fabulous  staCemenisin  Gran velle's  cortesponde  nee 
concerning  his  recall — Universal  myslification- The  Cardinal  deceived  by  the  King— Gran- 
velle fn  letiremeot — His  epicureanism- Feara  in  the  provinces  as  to  his  return— Universal  joy 
>l  hisdepoiluni — Repiesenlalions  to  his  discredit  made  by  the  Duchess  to  Philip — Her  hypo- 
critical lelteis  to  the  Cardinal — Masquerade  at  Count  Mansfeld's — Chantonnay's  advice  to 
his  brother — Review  of  Granvelle's  administration  and  estimate  of  hit  cbaractei. 

On  the  nth  of  March  1563,  Oratige,  Horn,  and  £^7nont  united  in  a  remark- 
able letter  to  the  King.'  They  said  that  as  their  longer  "taciturnity"  might 
cause  tbe  ruin  of  his  Majesty's  affairs,  they  were  at  last  compelled  to  break 
silence.  They  hoped  that  the  Kiog  would  receive  with  benignity  a.  com- 
muaication  which  was  pure,  frank,  and  free  from  all  passion.  The  leading 
penonages  of  the  provinces,  they  continued,  having  thoroughly  examined  the 
nature  and  extent  of  Cardinal  Granvelle's  authority,  had  arrived  at  the  con- 
dosion  that  everything  was  in  his  hands.  This  persuasion,  they  said,  was 
tooted  in  the  hearts  of  all  his  Majesty's  subjects,  and  particularly  in  their  cwn, 
so  deeply,  that  it  could  not  be  eradicated  as  long  as  the  Cardinal  remained. 
The  King  was  therefore  implored  to  consider  the  necessity  of  remedying  the 
evil  The  royal  affairs,  it  was  affirmed,  would  never  be  successfully  conducted 
50  long  as  they  were  intrusted  to  Granvelle,  because  he  was  so  odious  to  so 
many  people.  If  the  danger  were  not  imminent,  they  should  not  feel  obliged 
to  write  to  his  Majesty  with  so  much  vehemence.  It  was,  however,  an  affair 
which  allowed  neither  delay  nor  dissimulation.  Tbey  therefore  prayed  the 
King,  if  they  had  ever  deserved  credence  in  things  of  weight,  to  believe  them 
now.  By  so  doing,  his  Majesty  would  avoid  great  mischief.  Many  grand 
seignioTs,  governors,  and  others,  had  thought  it  necessary  to  give  this  notice, 
in  order  that  the  King  might  prevent  the  ruin  of  the  country.  If,  however, 
his  Majesty  were  willing,  as  they  hoped,  to  avoid  discontenting  all  for  the 
ake  of  satisfying  one,  it  was  possible  that  affairs  might  yet  prosper.  That 
they  might  not  be  thought  influenced  by  ambition  or  by  hope  of  private  profit, 
the  writers  asked  leave  to  retire  from  the  State  Council  Neither  their  reputa- 
tion, they  said,  nor  the  interests  of  the  royal  service  would  permit  them  to  act 
with  the  Cardinal.  They  professed  themselves  dutiful  subjects  and  Catholic 
vassals.  Had  it  not  been  for  the  zeal  of  the  leading  seigniors,  the  nobility, 
and  other  well-disposed  persons,  affairs  would  not  at  that  moment  be  so  tran- 
<luil ;  the  common  people  having  been  so  much  injured,  and  the  manner  of 
life  pursued  by  the  Cardinal  not  being  calculated  to  give  more  satisfaction 
than  was  afforded  by  his  unlimited  authority.  In  conclusion,  the  writers 
begged  his  Majesty  not  to  throw  the  blame  upon  them,  if  mischance  should 
follow  the  neglect  of  this  warning. 

This  memorable  letter  was  signed  by  Guiltaume  de   Nassau,  Lamoral 
d'Egtnon^and  Philippes  de  Montmorency  (Count  Horn).    It  was  despatched 
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under  cover  to  Charles  de  Tisnacq,*  a  Belgian,  and  procurator  for  the  afikurs 
of  the  Netherlands  at  Madrid,  a  man  whose  relations  with  Count  ^mont 
were  of  a  friendly  character.  It  was  impossible,  however,  to  keep  the  matter 
a  secret  from  the  person  most  interested.  The  Cardinal  wrote  to  the  King 
the  day  before  the  letter  was  written,  and  many  weeks  before  it  was  sent,  to 
apprise  him  that  it  was  coming,  and  to  instruct  him  as  to  the  answer  he  was 
to  make.^  Nearly  all  the  leading  nobles  and  governors  had  adhered  to  the 
substance  of  the  letter,  save  the  Duke  of  Aerschot,  Count  Aremberg,  and 
Baron  Berlaymont.  The  Duke  and  Count  had  refused  to  join  the  league; 
violent  scenes  having  occurred  upon  the  subject  between  them  and  the 
leaders  of  the  opposition  party.  Egmont,  being  with  a  large  shooting  party 
at  Aerschoi's  country  place,  Beaumont  had  taken  occasion  to  urge  the  Duke 
to  join  in  the  gener^  demonstration  against  the  Cardinal,  arguing  the  matter 
in  the  rough,  off-hand,  reckless  manner  which  was  habitual  with  him.  His 
arguments  offended  the  nobleman  thus  addressed,  who  was  vain  and  irascible. 
He  replied  by  affirming  that  he  was  a  friend  to  Egmont,  but  would  not  have 
him  for  his  master.  He  would  have  nothing  to  do,  he  said,  with  their  league 
against  the  Cardinal,  who  had  never  given  him  cause  of  enmity.  He  had  no 
disposition  to  dictate  to  the  King  as  to  his  choice  of  ministers,  and  his 
Majesty  was  quite  right  to  select  his  servants  at  his  own  pleasure.  The  Duke 
added,  that  if  the  seigniors  did  not  wish  him  for  a  friend,  it  was  a  matter  of 
indifference  to  him.  Not  one  of  them  was  his  superior;  he  had  as  large  a 
band  of  noble  followers  and  friends  as  the  best  of  them,  and  he  had  no  disposi- 
tion to  accept  the  supremacy  of  any  nobleman  in  the  land.  The  conversa- 
tion carried  on  in  this  key  soon  became  a  quarrel,  and  from  words  the  two 
gentlemen  would  soon  have  come  to  blows,  but  for  the  interposition  of  Arem~ 
berg  and  Robles,  who  were  present  at  the  scene.  The  Duchess  of  Parma, 
narrating  the  occurrence  to  the  King,  added  that  a  duel  had  been  the  expected 
result  of  the  affair,  but  that  the  two  nobles  had  eventually  been  reconciled.'  It 
was  characteristic  of  Aerschot  that  he  continued  afterwards  to  associate  with 
the  nobles  upon  friendly  terms,  while  maintaining  an  increased  intimacy  with 
the  Cardinal.* 

The  gentlemen  who  sent  the  letter  were  annoyed  at  the  premature  publicity 
which  it  seemed  to  have  attained.  Orange  had  in  vain  solicited  Count 
Aremberg  to  join  the  league,  and  had  quarrelled  with  him  in  consequence.* 
Egmont,  in  the  presence  of  Madame  de  Parma,  openly  charged  Aremberg 
with  having  divulged  the  secret  which  had  been  conhded  to  him.  The  Count 
fiercely  denied  that  he  had  uttered  a  syllable  on  the  subject  to  a  human  being ; 
but  added  that  any  communication  on  his  part  would  have  been  quite  super- 
fluous, while  Egmont  and  his  friends  were  daily  boasting  of  what  they  were 
to  accomplish.  Egmont  reiterated  the  charge  of  a  breach  of  faith  by  Arem- 
berg. That  nobleman  replied  by  laying  his  hand  upon  his  sword,  denouncing 
as  liars  all  persons  who  should  dare  to  charge  him  again  with  such  an  offence, 
and  offering  to  fight  Out  the  quarrel  upon  the  instant  Here,  again,  personal 
combat  was,  with  much  difficulty,  averted.* 

Egmont,  rude,  reckless,  and  mdiscreet,  was  already  making  manifest  that 
he  was  more  at  home  on  a  battlefield  than  in  a  political  controversy  where 
prudence  and  knowledge  of  human  nature  were  as  requisite  as  courage.  He 
was  at  this  period  more  liberal  in  his  sentiments  tlian  at  any  moment  of  his 
life.     Inflamed  by  his  hatred  of  Granvelle,  and  determined  to  compass  the 
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urcrthrow  of  that  minister,  he  conversed  freely  vith  all  kinds  of  people, 
MNighc  popalarity  among  the  burghers,  and  descanted  to  every  one  with  much 
impmdcDce  upon  the  necessity  of  union  for  the  sake  of  liberty  and  the  national 
gDod'  The  Regent,  while  faithfully  recording  in  her  despatches  everything 
of  iJiis  nature  which  reached  her  ears,  expressed  her  astonishment  at  Egmont's 
cQuree,  because,  as  she  had  oflen  taken  occa^>on  to  inform  the  King,  site  had 
iltsys considered  the  Count  most  sincerely  attached  to  his  Majesty's  service.' 
Btrtiymont,  the  only  other  noble  of  prominence  who  did  not  approve  the  1  ith 
ofUarch  letter,  was  at  this  period  attempting  to  "  swim  in  two  waters,"  and, 
IS  nsml  in  such  cases,  found  it  very  difficult  to  keep  himself  afloat.  He  had 
rtfuscd  to  join  the  league,  but  he  stood  aloof  from  Granvelle.  On  a  hope 
held  out  by  the  seigniors  that  his  son  should  be  made  Bishop  of  Liege,  he  had 
ceased  during  a  whole  year  from  visiting  the  Cardinal,  and  had  never  spoken 
Eo  liim  at  the  council-board.^  Granvelle,  in  narrating  these  circumstances 
»  tiie  King,  expressed  the  opinion  that  Berlayraont,  by  thus  attempting  to 
please  both  parlies,  had  thoroughly  discredited  himself  with  both.* 

The  famous  epistle,  although  a  most  reasonable  and  manly  statement  of  an 
bcoDtrovertible  fact,  was  nevertheless  a  document  which  it  required  much  bold- 
ness to  sign.  The  minister  at  that  moment  seemed  omnipotent,  and  it  was 
obhons  that  the  King  was  determined  upon  a  course  of  political  and  religious 
ibsolaiisn).  It  is,  therefore,  not  surprising  that,  although  many  sustained  its 
principles,  few  were  willing  to  affix  their  names  to  a  paper  which  might  prove 
a  deaOi-warrant  to  the  signers.  Even  Montigny  and  Berghen,  although  they 
liad  been  active  in  conducting  the  whole  cabal,  if  cabal  it  could  be  called, 
reliised  to  subscribe  the  letter.'  Egmont  and  Horn  were  men  of  reckless 
liiring,  but  they  were  not  keen-sighted  enough  to  perceivefully  theconseqaences 
oftheir  acts.  Orange  was  often  accused  by  his  enemies  of  timidity,  but  none 
erer  doubted  his  capacity  to  look  quite  through  the  deeds  of  men.  His 
political  foresight  enabled  him  to  measure  the  dangerous  precipice  which  they 
"ere  deliberately  approaching,  while  the  abyss  might  perhaps  be  shrouded  to 
the  vision  of  his  companions.  He  was  too  tranquil  of  nature  to  be  hurried  by 
jiasdon  into  a  grave  political  step,  which  in  cooler  moments  be  might  regret. 
He  resolutely,  therefore,  and  with  his  eyes  open,  placed  himself  in  open  and 
recorded  enmity  with  the  most  powerful  and  dangerous  man  in  the  whole 
Spanish  realm,  and  incurred  the  resentment  of  a  King  who  never  forgave. 

Philip  answered  the  letter  of  the  three  nobles  on  the  6th  June  following. 
In  this  reply,"  which  was  brief,  he  acknowledged  the  zeal  and  affection  by  which 
the  writers  had  been  actuated.  He  suggested,  nevertheless,  that,  as  they  had 
mentioned  no  pardcular  cause  for  adopting  the  advice  contained  in  their 
'Iter,  it  would  be  better  that  one  of  them  should  come  to  Madrid  to  confer 
*ith  him.  Such  matters,  he  said,  could  be  better  treated  by  word  of  mouth. 
He  might  thus  receive  sufficient  information  to  enable  him  to  form  a  decision, 
lor,  said  he  in  conclusion,  it  was  not  his  custom  to  aggrieve  any  of  his  ministers 
•i shout  cause.' 

This  was  a  line  phrase,  but  under  the  circumstances  of  its  application  quite 
ridiculous.  There  was  no  question  of  aggrieving  the  minister.  The  letter  of 
:he  three  nobles  was  very  simple.  It  consisted  of  a  fact  and  a  deduction. 
The  fact  stated  was,  that  the  Cardinal  was  odious  to  all  classes  of  the  nation. 
Tile  deduction  drawn  was,  that  the  government  could  no  longer  be  carried  on 
by  him  without  imminent  danger  of  ruinous  convulsions.  The  fact  was  in- 
disputable.    The  person  most  interested  confirmed  it  in  his  private  letters. 


»d*  FMIIppc  II.,  L  uS.       ■  Ibid.  I      *  ComnwniUoCE  di 
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"Tis  said,"  wrote  Granvelle  to  Philip,  "that  grandees,  nobles,  and  people 
all  abhor  me,  nor  am  I  surprised  to  find  that  grandees,  nobles,  and  people  are 
all  openly  against  me,  since  each  and  all  have  been  invited  to  join  in  the 
league."  ^  The  Cardinal's  reasons  for  the  existence  of  the  unpopularity,  which 
he  admitted  to  the  full,  have  no  bearing  upon  the  point  in  the  letter.  The 
fact  was  relied  upon  to  sustain  a  simple  although  a  momentous  inference.  It 
was  for  Philip  to  decide  upon  the  propriety  of  the  deduction,  and  to  abide  by 
the  consequences  of  his  resolution  when  taken.  As  usual,  however,  the  mon- 
arch was  not  capable  of  making  up  his  mind.  He  knew  very  well  that  the 
Cardinal  was  odious  and  infamous,  because  he  was  the  willing  impersonation  of 
the  royal  policy.  Philip  was,  therefore,  logically  called  upon  to  abandon  the 
policy  or  to  sustain  the  minister.  He  could  make  up  his  mind  to  do  neither 
the  one  nor  the  other.  In  the  meantime,  a  well-turned  period  of  mock  mag- 
nanimity had  been  furnished  him.  This  he  accordingly  transmitted  as  his  first 
answer  to  a  most  important  communication  upon  a  subject  which,  in  the 
words  of  the  writers,  "  admitted  neither  of  dissimulation  nor  delay."  To 
deprive  Philip  of  dissimulation  and  delay,  however,  was  to  take  away  his  all. 

At  the  same  time  that  he  sent  his  answer  to  the  nobles,  he  wrote  an  ex- 
planatory letter  to  the  Regent.  He  informed  her  that  he  had  received  the 
communication  of  the  three  seigniors,  but  instructed  her  that  she  was  to  appear 
to  know  nothing  of  the  matter  until  Egmont  should  speak  to  her  upon  the 
subject.  He  added  that,  although  he  had  signified  his  wish  to  tiie  tbrve 
nobles  that  one  of  them,  without  specifying  which,  should  come  to  Madrid, 
lie  in  reality  desired  that  Egmont,  who  seemed  the  most  tractable  of  the  three, 
should  be  the  one  deputed.  The  King  added,  that  his  object  was  to  divide 
the  nobies,  and  to  gain  time.^ 

It  was  certainly  superfluous  upon  Philip's  part  to  inform  his  sister  that  his 
object  was  to  gain  time.  It  was,  however,  sufficiently  puerile  to  recommend 
to  his  sister  an  affectation  of  ignorance  on  a  subject  concerning  which  nobles 
had  wrangled  and  almost  drawn  their  swords  in  her  presence.  This,  however, 
was  the  King's  statesmanship  when  left  to  his  unaided  exertions.  In  order 
more  fully  to  divide  the  nobles,  the  King  also  transmitted  to  Egmont  a  private 
note,  in  his  own  handwritmg,  expressing  his  desire  that  he  should  visit  Spain 
in  person,  that  they  might  confer  together  upon  the  whole  subjecL' 

These  letters,  as  might  be  supposed,  produced  anything  but  a  satis&ctory 
effect  The  discontent  and  rage  of  the  gendemen  who  had  written  or  sus- 
tfuned  the  nth  of  March  communication  was  much  increased.  The  answer 
was,  in  truth,  no  answer  at  all.  "  'Tis  a  cold  and  bad  reply,"  wrote  Louis  of 
Nassau,  "  to  send  after  so  long  a  delay.  'Tis  easy  to  see  that  the  letter  came 
from  the  Cardinal's  smithy.  In  summd,  it  is  a  vile  business,  if  the  gentlemen 
are  all  to  be  governed  by  one  person.  I  hope  to  God  his  power  will  come 
soon  to  an  end.  Nevertheless,"  added  Louis,  "  the  gentlemen  are  all  wide 
awake,  for  they  trust  the  red  fellow  not  a  bit  more  than  he  deserves."  * 

The  reader  has  already  seen  that  the  letter  was  indeed  from  "  the  Cardinal's 
smithy,"  Granvelle  having  instructed  his  master  how  to  reply  to  the  seigniors 
before  the  communication  had  been  despatched. 

The  Duchess  wrote  immediately  to  inform  her  brother  that  ELgmont  had 
expressed  himself  willing  enough  to  go  to  Spain,  but  had  added  that  he  must 
first  consult  Orange  and  Hom.^  As  soon  as  that  step  had  been  taken,  she 
had  been  informed  that  it  was  necessary  for  them  to  advise  with  all  the  gentle- 
men who  had  sanctioned  their  letter.     The  Duchess  had  then  tried  in  vain 

'  "  Que  usn  EnndM  *  ooUei  y  pueblo  bh  ihfaa^  I  *  Sinda.  HL  iir-  HasBcr,  33.  UeM,  ii.  4%  4X 
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to  prevent  such  an  sssembly,  but  finding  that,  even  if  forbidden,  it  would  still 
Uke  place,  she  had  permitted  the  tneetiog  in  Brussels,  as  she  could  better 
penetrate  into  their  proceedings  there  than  if  it  should  be  held  at  a  distance. 
Slie  added,  that  she  should  soon  send  her  secretary,  Annenteros,  to  Spain,  that 
the  King  might  be  thoroughly  acquainted  with  what  was  occuTring.i 

Egmont  soon  afterwards  wrote  to  Fhihp,  declining  to  visit  Spain  expressly 
OD  account  of  the  Cardinal  He  added,  that  he  was  ready  to  undertake  the 
journey,  should  the  King  command  his  presence  for  any  other  object*  The 
same  decision  was  formally  communicated  to  the  Kegent  by  those  Chevaliers 
of  the  Fleece  who  had  approved  the  nth  of  March  letter — Montigny,  Beighen, 
Meghem,  Mansfeld,  Ligne,  Hoogstraateu,  Orange,  Egmont,  and  Horn.  The 
Prince  of  Orange,  speaking  in  the  name  of  all,  informed  her  that  they  did  not 
consider  it  consistent  with  their  reputation,  nor  with  the  interest  of  his  Majesty, 
that  any  one  of  them  should  make  so  long  and  troublesome  a  journey  in 
order  to  accuse  the  Cardinal.  For  any  other  purpose,  they  all  held  them- 
selves ready  to  go  to  Spain  at  once.  The  Duchess  expressed  her  regret  at 
this  resolution.  The  Prince  replied  by  atOrming  that  in  all  their  proceedings 
they  had  been  governed,  not  by  hatred  of  Granveile,  but  by  a  sense  of  duty 
to  his  Majesty.  It  was  now,  he  added,  for  the  King  to  pursue  what  course  it 
pleased  him.' 

Four  days  after  this  interview  with  the  Regent,  Orange,  Egmont,  and  Horn 
addressed  a  second  letter  to  the  King.*  In  this  communication  they  stated 
^at  they  had  consulted  with  all  the  gentlemen  with  whose  approbation  their 
first  letter  had  been  written.  As  to  the  journey  of  one  of  them  to  Spain,  as 
SD^ested,  they  pronounced  it  very  dangerous  for  any  seignior  to  absent 
himself,  in  the  condition  of  affairs  which  then  existed.  It  was  not  a  sufKcient 
cause  to  go  thither  on  account  of  Granveile.  They  disclaimed  any  intention 
of  making  themselves  parties  to  a  process  against  the  CardinaL  They  had 
thought  that  their  simple,  brief  announcement  would  have  sufficed  to  induce 
his  Majesty  to  employ  that  personage  in  other  places,  where  his  talents  would 
be  more  fruitful.  As  to  "  aggrieving  the  Cardinal  without  cause,"  there  was 
so  question  of  aggrieving  him  at  all,  but  of  relieving  him  of  an  ofiice  which 
could  not  remain  in  his  hands  without  disaster.  As  to  "  no  particular  cause 
having  been  mentioned,"  they  said  the  omission  was  from  no  lack  of  many 
such.  They  had  charged  none,  however,  becattse,  from  their  past  services 
and  their  fidelity  to  his  Majesty,  they  expected  to  be  believed  on  their  honour, 
without  further  witnesses  or  evidence.  They  had  no  intention  of  making 
themselves  accusers.  They  had  purposely  abstained  from  specifications.  If 
his  Majesty  should  proceed  to  ampler  information,  causes  enough  would  be 
found.  It  was  better,  however,  that  they  should  be  furnished  by  others  than 
by  themselves.  His  Majesty  would  then  find  that  the  public  and  general 
complaint  was  not  without  adequate  motives.  They  renewed  their  prayer  to 
be  excused  from  serving  in  the  Council  of  State,  in  order  that  they  might  not 
be  afterwards  inculpated  for  the  faults  of  others.  Feeling  that  the  controversy 
between  themselves  and  the  Cardinal  de  Granveile  in  the  State  Council  pro- 
duced no  fruit  for  his  Majesty's  affairs,  they  preferred  to  yield  to  him.  In 
conclusion,  they  be^ed  the  King  to  excuse  the  simplicity  of  their  letters,  the 
rather  that  they  were  not  by  nature  great  orators,  but  more  accustomed  to  do 
well  than  to  speak  well,  which  was  also  more  becoming  to  persons  of  their 
quality.' 
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On  the  4Ch  of  August,  Count  Horn  also  addressed  a  private  letter  to  the 
King,  written  in  the  same  spirit  as  that  which  characterised  the  joint  letter 
just  cited.  He  assured  bis  Majesty  that  the  Cardinal  could  render  no  valu- 
able service  to  the  crown  on  account  of  the  hatred  which  the  whole  nation 
bore  him,  but  that,  as  far  as  regarded  the  maintenance  of  the  ancient  religion, 
all  the  nobles  were  willing  to  do  their  duty.^ 

The  Regent  now  despatched,  according  to  promise,  her  private  secretary, 
Thomas  de  Armentcros,  to  Spain.  His  instructions,*  which  were  very  elabo- 
rate, showed  that  Granvelle  was  not  mistaken  when  he  charged  her  with  being 
entirely  changed  iu  regard  to  him,  and  when  he  addressed  her  a  reproachful 
letter,  protesting  his  astonishment  that  his  conduct  had  become  suspicious, 
and  his  inability  to  divine  the  cause  of  the  weariness  and  dissatisfaction  which 
she  manifested  in  regard  to  him.^ 

ArmcDtergs,  a  man  of  low,  mercenary,  and  deceitful  character,  but  a 
favourite  of  the  Regent,  and  already  beginniog  to  acquire  that  influence  over 
her  mind  which  was  soon  to  become  so  predominant,  was  no  friend  of  the 
Cardinal  It  was  not  probable  that  he  would  diminish  the  effect  of  that  vague 
censure  mingled  with  faint  commendation  which  characterised  Mat^aret's 
instruction  by  any  laudatory  suggestions  of  his  own.  tie  was  directed  to 
speak  in  general  terms  of  the  advance  of  heresy,  and  the  increasing  penury  of 
the  exchequer.  He  was  to  request  two  hundred  thousand  crowns  toward 
the  lottery  which  the  Regent  proposed  to  set  up  as  a  financial  scheme.  He 
was  to  represent  that  the  Duchess  had  tried,  unsuccessfully,  every  conceivable 
means  of  accommodating  the  quarrel  between  the  Cardinal  and  the  seigniors. 
She  recognised  Granvelle's  great  capacity,  experience,  leal,  and  devotion — 
for  all  which  qualities  she  made  much  of  him — while,  on  the  other  hand,  she 
felt  that  it  would  be  a  great  inconvenience,  and  might  cause  a  revolt  of  the 
country,  were  she  to  retain  him  in  the  Netherlands  against  the  will  of  the 
seigniors.  These  motives  had  compelled  her,  the  messenger  was  to  add,  to 
place  both  views  of  the  subject  before  the  eyes  of  the  King.  Armenteros  was, 
furthermore,  to  narrate  the  circumstances  of  the  interviews  which  had  recently 
taken  place  between  herself  and  the  leaders  of  the  opposition  party.* 

From  the  tenor  of  these  instructions,  it  was  sufficiently  obvious  that  Mar- 
garet of  Panna  was  not  anxious  to  retain  the  Cardinal,  but  that,  on  the  con- 
trary, she  was  beginning  already  to  feel  alarm  at  the  dangerous  position  in 
which  she  found  herself.  A  few  days  after  the  three  nobles  had  despatched 
their  last  letter  to  the  King,  they  had  handed  her  a  formal  remonstrance.  In 
this  document  they  stated  their  conviction  that  the  country  was  on  the  high 
road  to  ruin,  both  as  regarded  his  Majesty's  service  and  the  common  weal. 
The  exchequer  was  bare,  the  popular  discontent  daily  increasing,  the  fortresses 
on  the  frontier  in  a  dilapidated  condition.  It  was  to  be  apprehended  daily 
that  merchants  and  other  inhabitants  of  the  provinces  would  be  arrested  in 
foreign  countries  to  satisfy  the  debts  owed  by  his  Majesty,  To  provide 
against  all  these  evils,  but  one  course,  it  was  suggested,  remained  to  the 
Government — to  summon  tlie  States-general,  and  to  rely  upon  their  counsel 
and  support  The  nobles,  however,  forbore  to  press  this  point,  by  reason  of 
the  prohibition  which  the  Regent  had  received  from  the  King.  They  sug- 
gested, however,  that  such  an  interdiction  could  have  been  dictated  only  bya 
distrust  created  between  his  Majesty  and  the  Estates  by  persons  having  no 
love  for  either,  and  who  were  determined  to  leave  no  resource  by  which  the 
distress  of  the  country  could  be  prevented.  The  nobles,  therefore,  begged 
her  Highness  not  to  take  it  amiss  if,  so  long  as  the  King  were  indisposed  to 
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make  other  arrangements  for  the  administration  of  the  povinces,  they  should 
abstain  from  appearing  at  the  State  Council  They  preferred  to  cause  the 
shadow  at  last  to  disappear  which  they  had  so  long  personated.  In  con- 
clusion, however,  they  expressed  their  determination  to  do  their  duty  in  their 
several  governments,  and  to  serve  the  Regent  to  the  best  of  their  abilities.^ 

After  this  remonstrance  had  been  delivered,  the  Prince  of  Orange,  Count 
Horn,  and  Count  Egmont  abstained  entirely  ^om  the  sessions  of  the  State 
CouQcil  She  was  left  alone  with  the  Cardinal,  whom  she  already  hated,  and 
with  his  two  shadows,  Viglius  and  Berlaymont 

Aimenteros,  after  a  month  spent  on  his  journey,  arrived  in  Spain,  and  was 
soon  admitted  to  an  audience  by  Phihp.  In  his  first  interview,  which  lasted 
four  houre,*  he  read  to  the  King  all  the  statements  and  documents  with  which 
he  had  come  provided,  and  humbly  requested  a  prompt  decision.  Such  a 
result  was  of  course  out  of  the  question.  Moreover,  the  Cortes  of  Tarragon, 
which  happened  then  to  be  in  session,  and  which  required  the  royal  attention, 
supplied  the  monarch  with  a  fresh  excuse  for  indulging  in  bis  habitual  vacilla- 
tion.* Meantime,  by  way  of  obtaining  additional  counsel  in  so  grave  an 
emergency,  he  transmitted  the  letters  of  the  nobles,  together  with  the  other 
papers,  to  the  Duke  of  Alva,  and  requested  his  opinion  on  the  subject*  Alva 
replied  with  the  roar  of  a  wild  beast 

"  Every  time,"  he  wrote,  "  that  I  sec  the  despatches  of  those  three  Flemish 
seigniors,  my  rage  is  so  much  excited,  that  if  1  did  not  use  all  possible  efforts 
to  restrain  it,  my  sentiments  would  seem  those  of  a  madman."'  After  this 
eiordium  he  proceeded  to  express  the  opinion  that  all  the  hatred  and  com- 
plaints against  the  CUtdinal  had  arisen  from  his  opposition  to  the  convocation 
of  the  States-general.  With  regard  to  persons  who  had  so  richly  deserved 
such  chastisement,  he  recommended  "that  their  heads  should  be  taken  off; 
but  until  this  could  be  done,  that  the  King  should  dissemble  with  them." 
He  advised  Phihp  not  to  reply  to  their  letters,  but  merely  to  intimate,  through 
the  Regent,  that  their  reasons  for  the  course  proposed  by  them  did  not  seem 
satisfactory.  He  did  not  prescribe  this  treatment  of  the  case  as  "a  true 
remedy,  but  only  as  a  palliative  ;  because  for  the  moment  only  weak  medicines 
could  be  employed,  from  which,  however,  but  small  effect  could  be  anti- 
cipated."' As  to  recalling  the  Cardinal,  "as  they  had  the  impudence  to 
{xopose  to  his  Majesty,"  the  Duke  most  decidedly  advised  against  the  step. 
In  the  meantime,  and  before  it  should  be  practicable  to  proceed  "  to  that  vigo- 
rous chastisement  already  indicated,"  he  advised  separating  the  nobles  as 
mudi  as  possible  by  administering  flattery  and  deceitAil  caresses  to  Egmont, 
vfho  might  be  entrapped  more  easily  than  the  others. 

Here,  at  least,  was  a  man  who  knew  his  own  mind.  Here  was  a  servant 
iho  could  be  relied  upon  to  do  his  master's  bidding  whenever  his  master 
should  require  his  help.  The  vigorous  explosion  of  wrath  with  which  the 
Duke  thus  responded  to  the  hist  symptoms  of  what  he  regarded  as  rebellion, 
gave  a  feeble  intimation  of  the  tone  which  he  would  assume  when  that  move- 
ment should  have  reached  a  more  advanced  stage.  It  might  be  guessed  what 
kind  of  remedies  he  would  one  day  prescribe  in  place  of  the  "  mild  medicines  " 
in  which  he  so  reluctantly  acquiesced  for  the  present. 

While  this  had  been  the  course  pursued  by  the  seigniors,  the  Regent,  and 
the  King  in  regard  to  that  all-absorbing  subject  of  Netherland  politics — the 
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struggle  against  Granvelle — the  Cardinal,  in  his  letters  to  Philip,  had  been 
painting  the  situation  by  minute  daily  touches,  in  a  manner  of  which  his 
pencil  alone  possessed  the  secret. 

Still  maintaining  the  attitude  of  an  injured  but  forgiving  Christian,  he  spoke 
of  the  nobles  in  a  tone  of  gentle  sorrow.  He  deprecated  any  rising  of  the 
royal  wrath  in  his  behalf ;  he  would  continue  to  serve  the  gentlemen,  whether 
they  would  or  no  ;  he  was  most  anxious  lest  any  considerations  on  his  ac- 
count should  interfere  with  the  King's  decision  in  regard  to  the  course  to  be 
pursued  in  the  Netherlands.  At  the  same  time,  notwithstanding  these  general 
professions  of  benevolence  towards  the  nobles,  he  represented  them  as  broken 
spendthrifts,  wishing  to  create  general  confusion  in  order  to  escape  from  per- 
sonal liabilities  ;  as  conspirators  who  had  placed  themselves  within  the  reach 
of  the  attorney-general ;  ^  as  ambitious  malcontents  who  were  disposed  to 
overthrow  the  royal  authority,  and  to  substitute  an  aristocratic  republic  upon 
its  ruins.  He  would  say  nothing  to  prejudice  the  King's  mind  against  these 
gentlemen,  but  he  took  care  to  omit  nothing  which  could  possibly  accomplish 
that  result  He  described  them  as  systematically  opposed  to  the  policy  which 
he  knew  lay  nearest  the  King's  heart,  and  as  determined  to  assassinate  the 
faithful  minister  who  was  so  resolutely  carrying  it  out,  if  his  removal  could  be 
effected  in  no  other  way.  He  spoke  of  the  state  of  religion  as  becoming 
more  and  more  unsatisfactory,  and  bewailed  the  difficulty  with  which  he  could 
procure  the  burning  of  heretics — difficulties  originating  in  the  reluctance  of 
men  from  whose  elevated  rank  better  things  might  have  been  expected. 

As  Granvelle  is  an  important  personage,  as  his  character  has  been  alternately 
the  subject  of  much  censure  and  of  more  applause,  and  as  the  epoch  now 
described  was  the  one  in  which  the  causes  of  the  great  convulsion  were  rapidly 
germinating,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  the  reader  should  be  placed  in  a 
position  to  smdy  the  main  character,  as  painted  by  his  own  hand — the  hand 
in  which  were  placed,  at  that  moment,  the  destinies  of  a  mighty  empire.  It 
is  the  historian's  duty,  therefore,  to  hang  the  picture  of  his  administration  fully 
in  the  light  At  the  moment  when  the  nth  of  March  letter  was  despatched, 
the  Cardinal  represented  Orange  and  Egmont  as  endeavouring  by  every 
method  of  menace  or  blandishment  to  induce  all  the  grand  seigniors  and 
petty  nobles  to  join  in  the  league  against  himself  They  had  quarrelled  with 
Aerschot  and  Aremberg,  they  had  more  than  half  seduced  Berlaymont,  and 
they  stigmatised  all  who  refused  to  enter  into  their  league  as  cardiiialists  and 
familiars  of  the  Inquisition.*  He  protested  that  he  should  regard  their  ill- 
will  with  indifference,  were  he  not  convinced  that  he  was  himself  only  a  pretext, 
and  that  their  designs  were  really  much  deeper.*  Since  the  return  of  Montigny, 
the  seigniors  had  established  a  league  which  that  gendeman  and  his  brother, 
Count  Horn,  had  both  joined.  He  would  say  nothing  concerning  the  de- 
famatory Letters  and  pamphlets  of  which  he  was  the  constant  object,  for  he 
wished  no  heed  taken  of  matters  which  concerned  exclusively  himself.  Not- 
withstanding this  disclaimer,  however,  he  rarely  omitted  to  note  the  appearance 
of  all  such  productions  for  his  Majesty's  especial  information.  "  It  was  better 
to  calm  men's  spirits,"  he  said,  "than  to  excite  them."  As  to  fostering  quarrels 
among  the  seigniors,  as  the  King  had  recommended,  that  was  hardly  necessary, 
for  discord  was  fast  sowing  its  own  seeds.  "  It  gave  him  much  pain,"  he  said, 
with  a  Christian  sigh,  "to  observe  that  such  dissensions  had  already  arisen, 
and  unfortunately  on  his  account."  *  He  then  proceeded  circumstantially  tu 
describe  the  quarrel  between  Aerschot  and  Egmont,  already  narrated  by  the 
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R^ent,  oroitUng  in  bis  statement  no  particular  which  could  make  Egmont 
reprehensible  in  the  royal  eyes.  He  likewise  painted  the  quarrel  betwAn  the 
same  noble  and  Aremberg,  to  which  he  had  already  alluded  in  previous  letters 
to  the  King,  adding  that  many  gentlemen,  and  even  die  more  prudent  part 
of  the  people,  were  dissatis&ed  with  the  course  of  the  grandees,  and  that  he 
was  taking  underhand  but  dexterous  means  to  coniirm  them  in  such  senti- 
ments.^ He  instructed  Philip  how  to  reply  to  the  letter  addressed  to  him, 
hut  begged  his  Majesty  not  to  hesitate  to  sacriSce  him  if  the  interests  of  his 
crown  should  seem  to  require  it' 

With  regard  to  religious  matters,  he  repeatedly  deplored  that,  notwithstand- 
ing his  own  exertions  aod  those  of  Madame  de  Parma,  things  were  not  going 
onas  he  desired,  but,  on  the  contrary,  vecy  badly.  "For  the  love  of  God  and 
the  service  of  the  holy  religion,"  he  cried  out  fervently,  "  put  your  royal  hand 
valiajitly  to  the  work,  otherwise  we  have  only  to  exclaim,  Help,  Lord,  for  we 
perish  I  "'  Having  uttered  this  pious  exhortation  in  the  ear  of  a  man  who 
needed  no  stimulant  in  the  path  of  persecution,  he  proceeded  to  express  his 
regrets  that  the  judges  and  other  officers  were  not  taking  in  hand  the  chastise- 
ment of  heresy  with  becoming  vigour.* 

Yet  at  that  very  moment  Peter  Titelmann  was  raging  through  Flanders, 
tearing  whole  families  out  of  bed  and  burning  tbem  to  ashes,  with  such  utter 
disregard  to  all  taws  or  forms  as  to  provoke  in  the  very  next  year  a  solemn 
proiesi  from  the  four  Estates  of  Flanders;  and  Titelmann  was  but  one  of  a 
dozen  inquisitors. 

Granvelle,  however,  could  &nd  little  satisfaction  in  the  exertions  of  subor- 
dinates so  long  as  men  in  high  station  were  remiss  in  their  duties.  The  Mar- 
quis Berghen,  he  informed  Philip,  showed  but  little  disposition  to  put  down 
heresy  in  Valenciennes,  while  Montigny  was  equally  remiss  at  Tournay.'  They 
were  often  heard  to  say,  to  any  who  chose  to  listen,  that  it  was  not  right  to 
inflict  the  punishment  of  death  for  matters  of  religion.'  This  sentiment,  uttered 
in  that  age  of  cruelty,  and  crowning  the  memory  of  those  unfortunate  nobles 
with  eternal  honour,  was  denounced  by  the  Churchman  as  criminal,  and  de- 
serving of  castigation.  He  intimated,  moreover,  that  these  pretences  of  cle- 
mency were  mere  hypocrisy,  and  that  self-interest  was  at  the  bottom  of  their 
compassion.  "  Tis  vecy  black,"  said  he,'  "  when  interest  governs  ;  but  these 
mcQ  are  all  in  debt,  so  deeply  that  they  owe  their  very  souls.  They  are  seek- 
ing every  means  of  escaping  from  their  obligations,  and  are  desirous  of  creating 
general  confusion."  As  to  the  Prince  of  Orange,  the  Cardinal  asserted  that 
he  owed  nine  hundred  thousand  florins,  and  had  hardly  twenty-five  thousand 
a  year  clear  income,  while  he  spent  ninety  thousand,  having  counts,  barons, 
and  gentlemen  in  great  numbers  in  his  household.'  At  this  point,  he  suggested 
that  it  might  be  well  to  find  employment  for  some  of  these  grandees  in  Spain 
and  other  dominions  of  his  Majesty,  adding  that  perhaps  Orange  might  accept 
the  viceroyalty  of  Sicily." 

Resuming  Uie  religious  matter,  a.  few  weeks  later  he  expressed  himself  a 
little  more  cheerfully.  "  We  have  made  so  much  outcry,"  said  he,  "  that  at 
last  Marquis  Berghen  has  been  forced  to  bum  a  couple  of  heretics  at  Valen- 
ciennes. Thus,  it  is  obvious,"  moralised  the  Cardinal,  "  that  if  he  were  really 
willing  to  apply  the  remedy  in  that  place,  much  progress  might  be  madej  but 
that  we  can  do  but  little  sn  long  as  he  remains  in  the  government  of  the  pro- 
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vinces  and  refuses  to  assist  us."  *  In  a  subsequent  letter,  he  again  uttered 
complaints  against  the  Marquis  and  Montigny,  who  were  evermore  his  scape- 
goats and  bugbears.  Berghen  will  give  us  no  aid,  he  wrote,  despite  of  all  the 
letters  we  send  him.  He  absents  himself  for  private  and  political  reasons. 
Montigny  has  eaten  meat  in  Lent,  as  the  Bishop  of  Toumay  informs  me.* 
Both  he  and  the  Marquis  say  openly  that  it  is  not  right  to  shed  blood  for 
matters  of  faith,  so  that  the  King  can  judge  how  much  can  be  effected  with  such 
coadjutors.^  Bei^hen  avoids  the  persecution  of  heretics,  wrote  the  Cardinal 
again,  a  month  later,  to  Secretary  Perez,  He  has  gone  to  Spa  for  his  health, 
although  those  who  saw  him  last  say  he  is  fat  and  hearty.*  Granvelle  added, 
however,  that  they  had  at  last  "  burned  one  more  preacher  alive."  The  here- 
tic, he  stated,  had  feigned  repentance  to  save  his  life,  but  finding  that,  at  any 
rate,  his  head  would  be  cut  off  as  a  dogmatiser,  he  retracted  his  recantation. 
"  So,"  concluded  the  Cardinal,  complacently,  "  they  burned  him."  * 

He  chronicled  the  sayings  and  doings  of  the  principal  personages  in  the 
Netherlands,  for  the  instruction  of  the  King,  with  great  regularity,  insinuating 
suspicions  when  unable  to  furnish  evidence,  and  adding  charitable  apologies, 
which  he  knew  would  have  but  small  effect  upon  the  mind  of  his  correspondent. 
Thus  he  sent  an  account  of  a  "  very  secret  meeting  "  held  by  Orange,  Egtnont, 
Horn,  Montigny,  and  Bei^hen  at  the  Abbey  of  La  Forest,"  near  Brussels, 
adding,  that  he  did  not  know  what  they  had  been  doing  there,  and  was  at  loss 
what  to  suspect.  He  would  be  most  happy,  he  said,  to  put  the  best  interpre- 
tation upon  their  actions,  but  he  could  not  help  remembering  with  great 
sorrow  the  observation  so  recently  made  by  Orange  to  Montigny,  that  one  day 
they  should  be  stronger.  Later  in  the  year,  the  Cardinal  informed  the  King 
that  the  same  nobles  were  holding  a  conference  at  Weerdt ;  that  he  had  not 
learned  what  had  been  transacted  there,  but  thought  the  affair  very  suspicious.'' 
Philip  immediately  communicated  the  intelligence  to  Alva,  together  with  an 
expression  of  Granvelle's  fears  and  of  his  own  that  a  papular  outbreak  would 
be  the  consequence  of  the  continued  presence  of  the  minister  in  the  Nether- 
lands.^ 

The  Cardinal  omitted  nothing  in  the  way  of  anecdote  or  innuendo,  which 
could  injure  the  character  of  the  leading  nobles,  with  the  exception,  perhaps, 
of  Count  Egmotit.  With  this  important  personage,  whose  character  he  well 
understood,  he  seemed  determined,  if  possible,  to  maintain  friendly  relations. 
There  was  a  deep  policy  in  this  desire,  to  which  we  shall  advert  hereafter. 
The  other  seigniors  were  described  in  general  terms  as  disposed  to  overthrow 
the  royal  authority.  They  were  bent  upon  Granvelle's  downfall  as  the  first 
step,  because,  that  being  accomplished,  the  rest  would  follow  as  a  matter  of 
course.*  "  They  intend,"  said  he,  "  to  reduce  the  state  into  the  form  of  a 
republic,  in  which  the  King  shall  have  no  power  except  to  do  their  bidding."" 
He  added,  that  he  saw  with  regret  so  many  German  troops  gathering  on  the 
borders  ;  for  he  believed  them  to  be  in  the  control  of  the  disaffected  notrfes 
of  the  Netherlands."  Having  made  this  grave  insinuation,  he  proceeded  in  the 
same  breath  to  express  his  anger  at  a  statement  said  to  have  been  made  by 
Orange  and  Egmont  to  the  effect  that  he  had  charged  them  with  intending 
to  excite  a  civi)  commotion,  an  idea,  he  added,  which  had  never  entered  his 
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head'  In  the  same  paragraph  he  poured  into  the  most  suspicious  ear  that 
ever  listened  to  a  tale  of  treason  his  conviction  that  the  nobles  were  planning 
i.  republic  by  the  aid  of  foreign  troops,  and  uttered  a  complaint  that  these 
nobles  had  accused  him  of  suspecting  them.  As  for  the  Prince  of  Orange,  he 
was  described  as  eternally  boasting  of  his  influence  in  Germany,  and  the 
great  things  which  he  could  effect  by  means  of  his  connections  there, "  so  that," 
added  the  Cardinal,  "  we  hear  no  other  song." 

He  had  much  to  say  concerning  the  projects  of  these  grandees  to  abolish  all 
the  councils  but  that  of  state,  of  which  body  they  intended  to  obtain  the  entire 
control.  Marquis  Berghen  was  represented  as  being  at  the  bottom  of  all  these 
intrigues.  The  general  and  evident  intention  was  to  make  a  thorough  change 
in  the  form  of  govemmenL*  The  Marquis  meant  to  command  in  everything, 
and  the  Duchess  would  soon  have  nothing  to  do  in  the  provinces  as  regent  for 
the  King.  In  fact,  Phihp  himself  would  be  equally  powerless,  "  for,"  said  the 
Cardinal, "  they  will  have  succeeded  in  putting  your  Majesty  completely  under 
guardianship."  '  He  added  moreover,  that  the  seigniors,  in  order  to  gain  favour 
with  the  people  and  with  the  Estates,  had  allowed  them  to  acquire  so  much  power 
that  they  would  respond  to  any  request  for  subsidies  by  a  general  popular  revolt. 
■'This  is  the  simple  truth,"  said  Granvelle,  "and,  moreover,  by  the  same  process, 
in  a  very  few  days  there  will  likewise  be  no  religion  left  in  the  land."  *  When 
the  deputies  of  some  of  the  states,  a  few  weeks  later,  had  been  irregularly  con- 
vened in  Brussels  for  financial  purposes,  the  Cardinal  informed  the  monarch 
that  the  nobles  were  endeavouring  to  coociUatc  their  good-will  by  offering 
them  a  splendid  series  of  festivities  and  banquets. 

He  related  various  anecdotes  which  came  to  his  ears  from  time  to  time,  all 
tending  to  excite  suspicions  as  to  the  loyalty  and  orthodoxy  of  the  principal 
nobles.  A  gentleman  coming  from  Burgundy  had  lately,  as  he  informed  the 
King,  been  dining  with  the  Prince  of  Orange,  with  whom  Horn  and  Montigny 
were  then  lodging.  At  table,  Montigny  called  out  in  a  very  loud  voice  to  the 
strange  cavalier,  who  was  seated  at  a  great  distance  from  him,  to  ask  if  there 
were  many  Huguenots  in  Burgundy.  "  No,"  replied  the  gentleman,  "  nor  would 
thry  be  permitted  to  exist  there."  "  Then  there  can  be  very  few  people  of  in- 
telligence in  that  province,"  returned  Montigny,  "for  chose  who  have  any  wit 
are  mostly  all  Huguenots."  ^  The  Prince  of  Orange  here  endeavoured  to  put  a 
stop  to  the  conversation,  saying  that  the  Burgundians  were  very  right  to  remain 
as  they  were ;  upon  which  Montigny  afhrmed  that  he  had  heard  masses  enough 
lately  to  last  him  for  three  months."  These  things  may  be  jests,  commented 
Granvelle,  but  they  are  very  bad  ones  ;  '  and  'tis  evident  that  such  a  man  is 
an  improper  instrument  to  remedy  the  state  of  religious  affairs  in  Tournay. 

At  another  large  party,  the  King*  was  faithfully  informed  by  the  same  chroni- 
cler,' that  Marquis  Berghen  had  been  teasing  the  Duke  of  Aerschot  very  mali- 
ciously because  he  would  not  join  the  league.  The  Duke  had  responded,  as 
he  bad  formerly  done  to  Egmont,  that  his  Majesty  was  not  to  receive  laws  from 
his  vassals ;  adding,  that,  for  himself,  he  meant  to  follow  in  the  loyal  track  ot 
his  ancestors,  fearing  God  and  honouring  the  king.  In  short,  said  Granvelle, 
he  answered  them  with  so  much  wisdom,  that  altliough  they  had  never  a  high 
opinim  of  his  capacity,  they  were  silenced.  This  conversation  had  been  going 
on  before  all  the  servants,  the  Marquis  being  e^>eciatly  vociferous,  although  the 
room  was  quite  full  of  them.  As  soon  as  the  cloth  was  remnved,  and  while 
some  of  the  lackeys  sull  remained,  Bei^hen  had  resumed  the  conversation. 
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He  said  he  was  of  the  same  mind  as  his  ancestor  Joho  of  Ber^hen  had  been, 
wlio  had  once  told  the  King's  grandfather,  Phihp  the  Fair,  that  if  his  Majesty 
was  bent  on  his  own  perdition,  he  had  no  disposition  to  ruin  ktmsdf.  If  the 
present  monarch  means  to  lose  these  provinces  by  governing  them  as  be  di'l 
govern  them,  the  Marquis  affirmed  that  he  had  no  wish  to  lose  the  little  property 
that  he  himself  possessed  in  the  countiy,  "  But  if,"  argued  the  Duke  of  Aerschot, 
"  the  King  absolutely  refuse  to  do  what  you  demand  of  him ;  what  then  ?  " 
"Par  la  eordioi  /"  responded  Bcrghen,  in  a  rage,  "  we  will  let  him  see  l"  where- 
upon all  became  silent.' 

Granvelle  implored  the  King  to  keep  these  things  entirely  to  himself ;  adding 
tliat  it  was  quite  necessary  for  his  Majesty  to  learn  in  this  manner  what  were 
the  real  dispositions  of  the  gentlemen  of  the  provinces.  It  was  also  stated  in 
the  same  letter,  that  a  njffian  Genoese,  who  had  been  ordered  out  of  the 
Netherlands  by  the  Regent,  because  of  a  homicide  he  had  committed,  was 
kept  at  Weert,  by  Count  Horn,  for  the  purpose  of  murderiag  the  CardinaL* 

He  affirmed  that  be  was  not  allowed  to  request  the  expulsion  of  the  assas- 
sin from  the  Count's  house ;  but  that  he  would  take  care,  nevertheless,  chat 
neither  this  ruffian  nor  any  other  should  accomplish  his  purpose.  A  few  weelcs 
afterwards,  expressing  bis  joy  at  the  contradiction  of  a  report  that  Philip  had 
himself  been  assassinated,  Granvelle  added  :  "  I  too,  who  am  but  a  worm  in 
comparison,  am  threatened  on  so  many  sides,  that  many  must  consider  me 
already  dead.  Nevertheless,  I  will  endeavour,  with  God's  help,  to  Uveas  long  as 
1  can,  and  if  they  kill  me,  I  hope  they  will  not  gain  everything."  *  Yet,  with 
characteristic  Jesuitism,  the  Cardinal  could  not  refrain,  even  in  the  very  letter 
in  which  he  detailed  the  rebellious  demonstrations  of  Berghen,  and  the 
murderous  schemes  of  Horn,  to  protest  that  he  did  not  say  these  things  "  1e 
prejttdiu  his  Majesty  a^nsi  any  one,  but  only  that  it  might  be  known  to  ivhat 
a  height  the  impudence  was  rising."  *  Certainly  the  King  and  the  ecclesiastic, 
like  the  Roman  soothsayers,  would  have  laughed  in  each  other's  face,  could 
they  have  met,  over  the  hollowness  of  such  demonstrations.  Granvelte's  letters 
were  filled,  for  the  greater  part,  with  pictures  of  treason,  stratagem,  and  bloody 
intentions,  fabricated  mostly  out  of  reports,  tabletalk,  disjointed  chat  in  the 
careless  freedom  of  domestic  intercourse,  while  at  the  same  time  a  margin  was 
alwaysleft  to  express  his  own  wounded  sense  of  the  injurious  suspicions  uttered 
against  him  by  the  various  subjects  of  his  lettersi  "God  knows,"  said  he  to 
Perez,  "  that  I  always  speak  of  them  with  respect,  which  is  more  than  they  do 
of  me.  But  God  forgive  them  alL  In  times  like  these,  one  must  hold  one's 
tongue.     One  must  keep  still,  in  order  not  to  stir  up  a  homefs  nesL"' 

In  short,  the  Cardinal,  little  by  little,  during  the  last  year  of  his  residence  in 
the  Netherlands,  was  enabled  to  spread  a  canvas  before  his  sovereign's  eye,  in 
which  certain  prominent  figures,  highly  coloured  by  patiently  accumulated 
touches,  were  represented  as  driving  a  whole  nation,  against  its  own  will,  into 
manifest  revolt.  The  Estates  and  the  people,  he  said,  were  already  tired 
of  the  proceedings  of  the  nobles,  and  those  personages  would  find  themselves 
very  much  mistaken  in  thinking  that  men  who  had  anything  to  lose  would 
follow  them  when  they  began  a  rebellion  against  his  Majesty,'  On  the  whole, 
he  was  not  desirous  of  prolonging  his  own  residence,  althougli,  to  do  him  justice, 
he  was  not  influenced  by  fear.  He  thought,  or  affected  to  think,  that  the 
situation  was  one  of  a  factitious  popular  discontent,  procured  by  the  intrigues 
of  a  few  ambitious  and  impoverished  Catilines  and  Cethegi,  not  a  rising 
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rebellion  such  as  the  world  had  never  seen,  bom  of  the  slowly-awakened  wrath 
of  a  whole  people,  al^r  the  maityrdom  of  many  years.  The  remedy  that  he 
recommended  was  that  his  Majesty  should  come  in  person  to  the  provinces. 
The  monarch  would  cure  the  whole  disorder  as  soon  as  he  appeared,  said  the 
Cardinal,  by  merely  making  the  s^  of  the  cross.^  Whether,  indeed,  the 
rapidly-increasing  cancer  of  national  discontent  would  prove  a  mere  king's-evil, 
to  be  healed  by  the  royal  touch,  as  many  persons  besides  Granvelle  believed, 
was  a  point  not  doomed  to  be  tested.  From  that  day  forward  Philip  began 
to  hold  out  hopes  that  he  would  come  to  administer  the  desired  remedy,  but 
eren  then  it  was  the  opinion  of  good  judges  that  he  would  give  millions  rather 
than  make  his  appearance  in  the  Nethedands.^  It  was  even  the  hope  of 
William  of  Orange  that  the  King  would  visit  the  provinces.  He  expressed 
his  desire,  in  a  letter  to  Lazarus  Schwendi,  that  his  sovereign  should  come  in 
peison,  that  he  might  see  whether  it  had  been  right  to  sow  so  much  distrust 
between  himself  and  his  loyal  subjects  ^  The  Prince  asserted  that  it  was  im- 
possible for  any  person  not  on  the  spot  to  imagine  the  falsehoods  and  calumnies 
circulated  by  Granvelle  and  his  friends,  accusing  Orange  and  his  associates  of 
tebellioD  and  heresy  in  the  most  infamous  manner  in  the  world.  He  added, 
in  conclusion,  that  he  could  write  no  more,  for  the  mere  thought  of  the  manner 
in  which  the  government  of  the  Netherlands  was  carried  on  filled  him  with 
(li^ust  and  rage.*  This  letter,  together  with  one  in  a  similar  strain  from 
Egmont,  was  transmitted  by  the  valiant  and  highly  intellectual  soldier  to  whom 
they  were  addressed  to  the  King  of  Spain,  with  an  entreaty  that  he  would  take 
warning  from  the  bitter  truths  which  they  contained.  The  colonel,  who  was 
a  most  trusty  friend  of  Orange,  wrote  afterwards  to  Margaret  of  Parma  in  the 
same  spirit,  warmly  urging  her  to  moderation  in  religious  matters.  This  applica- 
tion highly  enraged  Morillon,  the  Cardinal's  most  confidential  dependant,  who 
accordingly  conveyed  the  intelligence  to  his  already  departed  chief,  exclaim- 
i[^  in  his  letter  "  What  does  the  ungrateful  baboon  mean  by  meddling  with 
our  aSairs  ?  A  pretty  state  of  things,  truly,  if  kings  are  to  choose  or  retain 
their  ministers  at  the  will  of  the  people.  Little  does  he  know  of  the  disasters 
which  would  be  caused  by  a  relaxation  of  the  edicts."  ^  In  the  same  sense, 
the  Cardinal,  just  before  his  departure,  which  was  now  imminent,  wrote  to 
warn  his  sovereign  of  the  seditious  character  of  the  men  who  were  then  plac- 
ing their  breasts  between  the  people  and  their  butchers. 

It  is  sufficiendy  obvious,  from  the  picture  which  we  have  now  presented  of 
the  respective  attitudes  of  Granvelle,  of  the  seigniors,  and  of  the  nation,  during 
the  whole  of  the  year  1563  and  the  beginning  of  the  following  year,  that  a 
crisis  was  fast  approaching;  Granvelle  was,  for  the  moment,  triumphant ; 
Orange,  Egmont,  and  Horn  had  abandoned  ^e  State  Council  j  Philip  could 
not  yet  make  up  his  mind  to  yield  to  the  storm,  and  Alva  howled  defiance  at 
the  nobles  and  the  whole  people  of  the  Netherlands.  Nevertheless,  Margaret 
of  Parma  was  utterly  weary  of  the  minister,  the  Cardinal  himself  was  most 
anxious  to  be  gone,  and  the  nation — for  there  was  a  nation,  however  "  vile 
the  animal"  might  be — was  becoming  daily  more  enraged  at  the  presence  of 
a  man  in  whom,  whether  justly  or  falsely,  it  beheld  the  incarnation  of  the 
religious  oppression  under  which  they  groaned.  Meantime,  at  the  close  of 
the  year,  a  new  incident  came  to  add  to  the  gravity  of  the  situation.  Caspar 
Schetz,  Baron  of  Grobbendonck,  gave  a  great  dinner-party  in  the  month  of 
December  1563."  This  personage,  whose  name  was  prominent  for  many 
years  in  the  public  affairs  of  the  nation,  was  one  of  the  four  brothers  who 
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formed  a  very  opulent  and  influential  mercantile  establishment  He  was  the 
King's  prindpat  factor  and  financial  agent  He  was  one  of  the  great  pillars 
of  the  Bourse  at  Antwerp,  He  was  likewise  a  tolerable  scholar,  a  detestable 
poet,  an  intriguing  politician,  and  a  corrupt  financier.  He  was  regularly  in 
the  pay  of  Sir  Thomas  Gresham,  to  whom  he  fumiehed  secret  information, 
for  whom  he  procured  diSereutial  favours,  and  by  whose  Government  he  was 
rewarded  by  gold  chains  and  presents  of  hard  cash,  bestowed  as  secretly  as 
the  equivalent  was  conveyed  adroitly.'  Nevertheless,  although  his  venality 
was  already  more  than  suspected,  and  although  his  peculations  during  his 
long  career  became  so  extensive  that  he  was  eventually  prosecuted  by  Govern- 
ment, and  died  before  the  process  was  terminated,  the  Lord  of  Grobbendonck 
was  often  employed  in  most  delicate  negotiations,  and,  at  the  present  epoch, 
was  a  man  of  much  importance  in  the  Netherlands. 

The  treasurer-general  accordingly  gave  his  memorable  banquet  to  a  dis- 
tinguished party  of  noblemen.  The  conversation  during  dinner  turned,  as 
was  inevitable,  upon  the  Cardinal.  His  ostentation,  greediness,  insolence,  were 
fully  canvassed.  The  wine  flowed  finely,  as  it  always  did  in  those  Flemish  fes- 
tivities— the  brains  of  the  proud  and  reckless  cavaliers  became  hot  with  excite- 
ment, while  still  the  odious  ecclesiastic  was  the  topic  of  their  conversation, 
the  object  alternately  of  fierce  invective  or  of  scornful  mirth.  The  pompous 
display  which  he  affected  in  his  equipages,  liveries,  and  all  the  appurtenances 
of  his  household,  had  frequently  excited  their  derision,  and  now  afforded 
fresh  matter  for  their  ridicule.  The  customs  of  Germany,  the  simple  habili- 
ments in  which  the  retainers  of  the  greatest  houses  were  arrayed  in  that  country, 
were  contrasted  with  the  tinsel  and  glitter  in  which  the  prelate  pranked  him- 
self It  was  proposed,  by  way  of  showing  contempt  for  Granvelle,  that  a 
livery  should  be  forthwith  invented,  as  different  as  possible  from  his  in  general 
effect,  and  that  all  the  gentlemen  present  should  indiscriminately  adopt  it  for 
their  own  menials.  Thus  would  the  people,  whom  the  Cardinal  wished  to 
dazzle  with  his  finery,  learn  to  estimate  sudi  gauds  at  their  tmc  value.  It  was 
determined  that  something  extremely  plain,  and  in  the  German  fashion,  should 
be  selected.  At  the  same  time,  the  company,  now  thMonghly  inflamed  with 
wine,  and  possessed  by  the  spirit  of  mockery,  determined  that  a  symbol  should 
be  added  to  the  livery  by  which  the  universal  contempt  for  Granvelle  might 
be  expressed.  The  proposition  was  hailed  with  acclamation,  but  who  should 
invent  the  hieroglyphical  costume  ?  All  were  reckless  and  ready  enough,  but 
ingenuity  of  device  was  required.  At  last  it  was  determined  to  decide  the 
question  by  hazard.  Amid  shouts  of  hilarity  the  dice  were  thrown.  Those 
men  were  staking  their  lives,  perhaps,  upon  the  issue,  but  the  reflection  gave 
only  a  keener  zest  to  the  game.  Egmont  won.'  It  was  the  most  fatal  victory 
which  he  had  ever  achieved,  a  more  deadly  prize  even  then  the  trophies  of  St 
Quentin  and  Gravelingen. 

In  a  few  days  afterwards,  the  retainers  of  the  house  of  Egmont  surprised 
Brussels  by  making  their  appearance  in  a  now  livery.  Doublet  and  hose  of 
the  coarsest  grey,  and  long  hanging  sleeves,  without  gold  or  silver  lace,  and 
having  but  a  single  ornament,  comprised  the  whole  costume.  An  emblem 
which  seemed  to  resemble  a  monk's  cow!,  or  a  fool's  cap  and  bells,  was 
embroidered  upon  each  sleeve.  The  device  pointed  at  the  Cardinal,  as  did, 
by  contrast,  the  affected  coarseness  of  the  dress.  There  was  no  doubt  as  to 
the  meaning  of  the  hood,  but  they  who  saw  in  the  symbol  more  resemblance 
to  the  jester's  cap  recalled  certain  biting  expressions  which  Granvelle  had 
been  accustomed  to  use.     He  had  been  wont,  in  the  days  of  his  greatest 
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insolence,  to  speak  of  the  most  eminent  nobles  as  Ernies,  lunatics,  and  buffoons. 
The  embroidered  fool's  cap  was  supposed  to  typify  the  gibe,  and  to  remind 
the  arrogant  priest  that  a  Bmtas,  as  in  the  olden  time,  might  tie  found  lurking 
in  the  costume  of  the  fooL^  However  witty  or  appropriate  the  invention,  the 
livery  had  an  immense  success.  According  to  agreement,  the  nobles  who 
had  dined  with  the  treasurer  ordered  it  for  all  their  servants.  Never  did  a 
new  dress  become  so  soon  the  fashion.  The  unpopularity  of  the  minister 
iissisted  the  quaintness  of  the  device.  The  fool's-cap  livery  became  the  rage. 
Never  was  such  a  run  upon  the  haberdashers,  mercers,  and  tailors  since 
Bnissels  had  been  a  city.  All  the  frieze-cloth  in  Brabant  was  exhausted.  All 
the  serge  in  Flanders  was  clipped  into  monastic  cowls.  The  Duchess  at  first 
hughed  with  the  rest,  but  the  Cardinal  took  care  that  the  King  should  be  at 
once  infotroed  upon  the  subject  The  Regent  was,  perhaps,  not  extremely 
Sony  to  see  the  man  ridiculed  whom  she  so  cordially  disjiked,  and  she  accepted 
the  careless  excuses  made  on  the  subject  by  E^;mont  and  by  Orange  without 
severe  criticism.  She  wrote  to  her  brother  that,  although  the  gentlemen  had 
been  influenced  by  no  evil  intention,  she  had  thought  it  best  to  exiiort  them 
not  to  push  the  jest  too  far.^  Already,  however,  she  found  that  two  thousand 
pairs  (A  sleeves  *  had  been  made,  and  the  most  she  could  obtain  was  that  the 
fools'  caps  or  monks'  hoods  should  in  future  be  omitted  from  the  livery.*  A 
change  was  accordingly  made  in  the  costume  at  about  the  time  of  the 
Cardinal's  departure.  A  bundle  of  arrows,  or  in  some  instances  a  wheat-sheaf, 
was  substituted  for  the  cowls.'  Various  interpretations  were  placed  upon 
this  new  emblem.  According  to  the  nobles  themselves,  it  denoted  the  union 
of  all  their  hearts  in  the  King's  service,  while  their  enemies  insinuated  that  it 
was  obviously  a  symbol  of  conspiracy.*  The  costume  thus  amended  was  worn 
by  the  gentlemen  themselves,  as  well  as  by  their  servants,  f^mont  dined  at 
the  Regent's  table,  afler  the  Cardinal's  departure,  in  a  camlet  doublet,  with 
luinging  sleeves,  and  buttons  stamped  with  the  bundle  of  arrows.^ 

For  the  present  the  Cardinal  affected  to  disapprove  of  the  fashion  only  from 
its  rebellious  tendency.  The  fools'  caps  and  cowls,  he  meekly  observed  to 
PhiUp,  were  the  least  part  of  the  offence,  for  an  injury  to  himself  could  be 
easily  forgiven.  The  wheat-sheaf  and  the  arrow- bundles,  however,  were  very 
vile  things,  for  they  betokened  and  confirmed  the  existence  of  a  conspiracy 
such  as  never  could  be  tolerated  by  a  prince  who  had  any  regard  for  his  own 
authority.' 

This  incident  of  the  livery  occupied  the  public  attention  and  inflamed  the 
universal  hatred  during  the  later  months  of  the  minister's  residence  in  the 
country.  Meantime  the  three  seigniors  had  become  very  impatient  at  receiv- 
ing no  answer  to  their  letter.  Margaret  of  Parma  was  urging  her  brother  to 
give  them  satisfaction,  repeating  to  him  their  bitter  complaints  that  their  char- 
acters and  conduct  were  the  subject  of  constant  misrepresentation  to  their 
sovereign,  and  picturing  her  own  isolated  condition.  She  represented  herself 
as  entirely  deprived  of  the  support  of  those  great  personages,  who,  despite  her 
positive  assurances  to  the  contrary,  persisted  in  believing  that  they  were  held 
up  to  the  King  as  conspirators,  and  were  in  danger  of  being  punished  as 
traitors.'  Philip,  on  his  part,  was  conning  Granvelle's  despatches,  filled  with 
hints  of  conspiracy,  and  holding  council  with  Alva,  who  had  already  recom- 
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mended  the  taking  off  several  heads  for  treason.  The  Prince  of  Orange,  who 
already  had  secret  agents  in  the  King's  household,  and  was  supplied  with 
copies  of  the  most  private  papers  in  the  palace,  knew  better  than  to  be  deceived 
by  the  smooth  representations  of  the  Regent.  Philip  had,  however,  at  last 
begun  secretly  to  yield.  He  asked  Alva's  advice,^  whether,  on  the  whole,  it 
would  not  be  better  to  let  the  Cardinal  leave  the  Netherlands,  at  least  for  a 
time,  on  pretence  of  visiting  his  mother  in  Buigundy,  and  to  invite  Count 
Egmont  to  Madrid,  by  way  of  striking  one  link  from  the  chain,  as  Granvellc 
liad  suggested.  The  Duke  had  replied  that  he  had  no  doubt  of  the  increasing 
insolence  of  the  three  seigniors,  a^  depicted  in  the  tetters  of  the  Duchess 
Margaret,  nor  of  their  intention  to  make  the  Cardinal  their  first  victim ;  it 
being  the  regular  principle  in  all  revolts  against  the  sovereign  to  attack  the 
chief  minister  in  the  first  place.  He  could  not,  however,  persuade  himself 
that  the  King  should  yield  and  Granvelle  be  recalled.  Nevertheless,  if  it  were 
to  be  done  at  all,  he  preferred  that  the  Cardinal  should  go  to  Burgundy  with- 
out leave  asked  either  of  the  Duchess  or  of  Phihp,  and  that  he  should  then 
write,  declining  to  return,  on  the  ground  that  his  life  was  not  safe  in  the 
Netherlands.* 

After  much  hesitation,  the  monarch  at  last  settled  upon  a  plan,  which  re- 
commended itself  through  the  extreme  duplicity  by  which  it  was  marked,  and 
ihe  complicated  system  of  small  deceptions  which  it  consequently  required. 
The  King,  who  was  never  so  thoroughly  happy  or  at  home  as  when  elaborat- 
ing the  ingredients  of  a  composite  falsehood,  now  busily  employed  himself  in 
his  cabinet  Pie  measured  off,  in  various  letters  to  the  Regent,  to  the  three 
nobles,  to  Egmont  alone,  and  to  Granvelle,  certain  proportionate  parts  of  his 
whole  plan,  which,  taken  separately,  were  intended  to  deceive,  and  did  deceive 
nearly  every  person  in  the  world,  not  only  in  his  own  generation,  but  for  three 
centuries  afterwards,  but  which,  arranged  synthetically,  as  can  now  be  done, 
in  consequence  of  modem  revelations,  formed  one  complete  and  considerable 
lie,  the  observation  of  which  furnishes  the  student  with  a  lesson  in  the  political 
chemistry  of  those  days,  which  was  called  Machiavellian  statesmanship.  The 
termination  of  the  Granvelle  regency  is,  moreover,  most  important,  not  only 
for  Ihe  grave  and  almost  interminable  results  to  which  it  led,  but  for  the 
illustration  which  it  affords  of  the  inmost  characters  of  the  Cardinal  and  "  his 
master." 

The  courier  who  was  to  take  Philip's  letters  to  the  three  nobles  was  detained 
three  weeks,  in  order  to  allow  Armenteros,  who  was  charged  with  the  more 
important  and  secret  despatches  for  the  Duchess  and  Granvelle,  to  reach 
Brussels  first  All  the  letters,  however,  were  ready  at  the  same  time.  The 
letter  of  instructions  for  Armenteros  enjoined  upon  that  envoy  to  tell  the 
Regent  that  the  heretics  were  to  be  chastised  with  renewed  vigour,  that  she 
was  to  refuse  to  convoke  the  States- gen  era!  under  any  pretext,  and  that,  if 
hard  pressed,  she  was  to  refer  directly  to  the  King.  With  regard  to  Granvellc, 
the  secretary  was  to  state  Ihat  his  Majesty  was  stili  deliberating,  and  that  the 
Duchess  would  be  informed  as  to  the  decision  when  it  should  be  made.  He 
was  to  express  the  royal  astonishment  that  the  seigniors  should  absent  them- 
selves from  the  States  Council,  with  a  peremptory  intimation  that  they  should 
immediately  return  to  their  posts.  As  they  had  specified  no  particularidcs 
against  the  Cardinal,  the  King  would  still  reflect  upon  the  subj'ectfi 

He  also  wrote  a  private  note  to  the  Duchess,  stating  that  he  had  not  yet 
sent  the  letters  for  the  three  nobles,  because  he  wished  that  Armenteros 
should  arrive  before  their  courier.*    He,  however,  enclosed  two  notes  for 
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EgmoDt,^  of  which  Mai^aret  was  to  deliver  that  one  which,!  ____^ 
was.  under  the  circumstances,  the  best  In  one  of  these  missives  the  A^ing 
cordially  accepted,  and  in  the  other  he  politely  declined,  Egmont's  recent  offer 
to  visit  Spain.  He  also  forwarded  a  private  letter  in  his  own  handwriting 
to  the  Cardinal  Armentcros,  who  travelled  but  slowly  on  account  of  the 
state  of  his  health,  arrived  in  Brussels  towards  the  end  of  February.  Five  or 
six  days  afterwards — on  the  ist  March,  namely* — the  courier  arrived  bringing 
the  despatches  for  the  seigniors.  In  his  letter  to  Orange,  Egmont,  and  Horn, 
the  King  expressed  his  astonishment  at  their  resolution  to  abstain  from  the 
S»te  Council.  Nevertheless,  said  he,  imperatively,  fail  not  to  return  thither, 
aod  to  show  how  much  more  highly  you  regard  my  service  and  the  good  of 
ibe  country  than  any  other  particularity  whatever.'  As  to  Granvelle,  continued 
PhiLp,  since  you  will  not  make  any  specifications,  my  intention  is  to  think 
over  the  matter  longer,  in  order  to  arrange  as  it  may  seem  most  fitting.^ 

This  letter  was  dated  February  19  (1564),''  nearly  a  month  later,  therefore, 
than  the  secret  letter  to  Granvelle  brought  by  Armenteros,  although  all  the 
despatches  had  been  drawn  up  at  the  same  time,  and  formed  parts  of  the 
same  plan.  In  this  brief  note  to  Granvelle,  however,  lay  the  heart  of  the 
whole  mystery. 

"  I  have  reflected  much,"  wrote  the  King,  "on  all  that  you  have  written 
roe  during  these  last  few  months  concerning  the  ill-will  borne  you  by  certain 
personages.  I  notice  also  your  suspicions  that,  if  a  revolt  breaks  out,  they 
vill  commence  with  your  person,  thus  taking  occasion  to  proceed  from  that 
point  to  the  accomplishment  of  their  ulterior  designs.  I  have  particularly 
taken  into  consideration  the  notice  received  by  you  from  the  curate  of  Saint 
Gudule,  as  well  as  that  which  you  have  learned  eoneemiag  the  Genoese  who  is 
kept  at  Wcert;  all  which  has  given  me  much  anxiety,  as  well  from  my 
desire  for  the  preservation  of  your  hfe,  in  which  my  service  is  so  deeply 
interested,  as  for  the  possible  results  if  anything  should  happen  to  you,  which 
God  forbid.  I  have  thought,  therefore,  that  U  would  be  Ttieil,  in  order  to 
give  time  and  breathing  space  to  the  hatred  and  rancour  which  those  persons 
entertain  towards  you,  and  in  order  to  see  what  course  they  will  take  in  pre- 
paring the  necessary  remedy  for  the  provinces, /w^o«  to  leave  the  country  for 
some  days,  in  order  to  visit  your  mother,  and  this  with  the  knowledge  of  the 
Duchess,  my  sister,  and  with  her  permission,  which  you  will  request,  and 
which  I  have  written  to  her  that  she  must  give,  without  allowing  it  to  appear 
that  you  have  received  orders  to  that  effect  from  me.  You  will  also  beg  her 
to  write  to  me  requesting  my  approbation  of  what  she  is  to  do.  By  taking 
this  course  neither  my  authority  nor  yours  will  suffer  prejudice ;  and  accord- 
ing to  the  turn  which  things  may  take,  measures  may  be  taken  for  your 
return  when  expedient,  and  for  whatever  else  there  may  be  to  arrange."  • 

Tims,  in  two  words,  Philip  removed  the  unpopular  minister  for  ever.  The 
limitation  of  his  absence  had  00  meaning,  and  was  intended  to  have  none. 
If  there  was  not  strength  enough  to  keep  the  Cardinal  in  his  place,  it  was 
not  probable  that  the  more  difficult  task  of  reinstating  him  after  his  fall  would 
be  very  soon  attempted.  It  seemed,  however,  to  be  dealing  more  tenderly 
with  Granvelle's  self-respect  thus  to  leave  a  vague  opening  for  a  possible  retiun 
than  10  send  him  an  unconditional  dismissal 
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Thus,'^while  the  King  refused  tu  give  any  weight  to  the  representations 

of  the  nobles,  and  affected  to  be  still  deliberating  whether  or  not  he  should 
recall  the  Cardinal,  he  had  in  reality  already  recalled  him.  All  the  minute 
directions  according  to  which  pemaission  was  to  be  asked  of  the  Duchess  to 
take  a  step  which  had  already  been  prescribed  by  the  monarch,  and  Philip's 
indulgence  craved  for  obeying  his  own  explicit  injunctions,  were  fulfilled  to 
the  letter. 

As  soon  as  the  Cardinal  received  the  royal  order,  he  privately  made  pre- 
parations for  his  departure.  The  Regent,  on  the  other  hand,  delivered  to 
Count  Egmont  the  one  of  Philip's  two  letters  in  which  that  gentleman's  visit 
was  declined,'  the  Duchess  believing  that,  in  the  present  position  of  affairs, 
she  should  derive  more  assistance  from  him  than  from  the  rest  of  the  seigniors. 
As  Granvelle,  however,  still  delayed  his  departure,  even  after  the  arrival  of 
the  second  courier,  she  was  again  placed  in  a  situation  of  much  perplexity. 
The  three  nobles  considered  Philip's  letter  to  them  extremely  "dry  and 
laconic," '  and  Orange  absolutely  refused  to  comply  with  the  order  to  re-enter 
the  State  Council.  At  a  session  of  that  body  on  the  3d  of  March,  where  only 
Granvelle,  Viglius,  and  Berlaymont  were  present,  Margaret  narrated  her 
fruitless  attempts  to  persuade  the  seigniors  into  obedience  to  the  royal  orders 
lately  transmitted,  and  aslced  their  opinions.  The  extraordinary  advice  was 
then  given,  that  "  she  should  let  them  champ  the  hit  a  litde  while  longer, 
and  afterwards  see  what  was  to  be  done."  ^  Even  at  the  last  moment,  the 
Cardinal,  reluctant  to  acknowledge  himself  beaten,  although  secretly  desirous 
to  retire,  was  inclined  for  a  parting  struggle.  The  Duchess,  however,  being 
now  armed  with  the  King's  express  commands,  and  having  bad  enough  of 
holding  the  reins  while  such  powerful  and  restive  personages  were  "  champ- 
ing the  bit,"  insisted  privately  that  the  Cardinal  should  make  his  immediate 
departure  known.*  Pasquinades  and  pamphlets  were  already  appearing 
daily,  each  more  bitter  than  the  other ;  the  livery  was  spreading  rapidly 
through  all  classes  of  people,  and  the  seigniors  most  distincdy  refused  to 
recede  from  their  determination  of  absenting  themselves  from  the  council 
so  long  as  Granvelle  remained.'  There  was  no  help  for  it,  and  on  the  13th 
of  March  *  the  Cardinal  took  his  departure.  Notwithstanding  the  mystery  of 
the  whole  proceeding,  however,  William  of  Orange  was  not  deceived.  He 
felt  certain  that  the  minister  had  been  recalled,  and  thought  it  highly  impro- 
bable that  he  would  ever  be  permitted  to  return.  "  Although  the  Car<Unal 
talks  of  coming  back  again  soon,"  wrote  the  Prince  to  Schwartzburg,  "  we 
nevertheless  hope  that,  as  he  hed  about  his  departure,  so  he  will  also  spare 
the  truth  in  his  present  assertions."  ^  This  was  the  general  conviction,  so  far 
as  the  question  of  the  minister's  compulsory  retreat  was  concerned,  of  all 
those  who  were  in  the  habit  of  receiving  their  information  and  their  opinions 
from  the  Prince  of  Orange.  Many  even  thought  that  Granvelle  had  been 
recalled  with  indignity,  and  much  against  his  will.  "  When  the  Cardinal," 
wrote  Secretary  Lorich  to  Count  Louis,  "  received  the  King's  order  to  go,  he 
growled  like  a  bear,  and  kept  himself  alone  in  his  chamber  for  a  time, 
making  his  preparations  for  departure.  He  says  he  shall  come  back  in  two 
months,  but  some  of  us  think  they  will  be  two  long  months,  which  will  eat 
themselves  up  like  money  borrowed  of  the  Jews."*  A  wag,  moreover,  posted 
A  large  placard  upon  the  door  of  Granvelle's  palace  in  Brussels  as  soon  as  the 
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minister's  departure  vas  known,  with  the  inscription,  in  large  letters,  "  For 
sale,  immediately."^  In  spite  of  the  royal  ingenuity,  therefore,  many  shrewdly 
suspected  the  real  state  of  the  case,  although  but  very  few  actually  Icnew  the 
tnith. 

The  Cardinal  left  Brussels  with  a  numerous  suite,  stately  equipages,  and 
much  parade.  The  Duchess  provided  him  with  her  own  mules  and  with  a 
sufficient  escoit,  for  the  King  had  expressly  enjoined  that  every  care  should 
be  taken  against  any  murderous  attack.  There  was  no  fear  of  such  assault, 
however,  for  all  were  sufficiently  satisfied  to  sec  the  minister  depart,  firederode 
and  Count  Hoogstraaten  were  standing  together,  looking  from  the  window  of 
a  house  near  the  gate  of  Caudenberg,  to  feast  their  eyes  with  the  spectacle  of 
their  enemy's  retreat.  As  soon  as  the  Cardinal  had  passed  through  that  gate, 
on  his  way  to  Namur,  the  fitst  stage  of  his  journey,  they  rushed  into  the 
street,  got  both  upon  one  horse,  Hoogstraaten,  who  stone  had  boots  on  his 
legs,  taking  the  saddle  and  Brederode  the  croup,  and  galloped  after  the 
Cardinal,  with  the  exultation  of  schoolboys.*  Thus  mounted,  they  continued 
to  escort  the  Cardinal  on  his  journey.  At  one  time,  they  were  so  near  his 
carriage  while  it  was  passing  through  a  ravine,  that  they  might  have  spoken  to 
him  from  the  heights  above,  where  they  had  paused  to  observe  him  ;  but  they 
pulled  the  capes  of  their  cloaks  over  their  faces  and  suffered  him  to  pass 
nnchaltenged.  "Biit  they  are  young  folk,"  said  the  Cardinal,  benignantlv, 
after  reladng  all  these  particulars  to  the  Dncliess,  "and  one  should  pay  little 
regard  to  their  actions."  He  added,  that  one  of  Egmont's  gentlemen  dogged 
the  party  on  the  journey,  lodging  in  the  same  inns  with  them,  apparently  in 
the  hope  of  learning  something  from  their  conversation  or  proceedings.  If 
tiiat  were  the  man's  object,  however,  Granvelle  expressed  the  conviction  that 
he  was  disappointed,  as  nothing  could  have  been  more  merry  than  the  whole 
company,  or  more  discreet  than  their  conversation.* 

The  Cardinal  began  at  once  to  put  into  operation  the  system  of  deception 
as  to  his  departure  which  had  been  planned  by  Philip.  The  man  who  had 
been  ordered  to  leave  the  Netherlands  by  the  King,  and  pushed  into  immedi- 
ate compliance  with  the  royal  command  by  the  Duchess,  proceeded  to  address 
letters  both  to  Philip  and  Margaret  He  wrote  from  Namur  to  beg  the  Regent 
that  she  would  not  &il  to  implore  his  Majesty  graciously  to  excuse  his  having 
absented  himself  for  private  reasons  at  that  particular  moment.*  He  wrote 
to  Philip  from  Besan^n,  stating  that  his  desire  to  visit  his  mother,  whom 
he  had  not  seen  for  nineteen  years,  and  his  natal  soil,  to  which  he  had  been 
a  stranger  during  the  same  period,  had  induced  him  to  take  advantage  of  his 
brother's  journey  to  accompany  him  for  a  few  days  into  Burgundy."  He  had, 
therefore,  he  said,  obtained  the  necessary  permission  from  the  Duchess,  who 
had  kindly  promised  to  write  very  particularly  by  the  first  courier,  to  beg  his 
Majesty's  approval  of  the  liberty  which  they  had  both  taken.^  He  wrote 
from  the  same  place  to  the  Regent  again,  saying  that  some  of  the  nobles  pre- 
tended to  have  learned  from  Armenteros  that  the  King  had  ordered  the 
Cardinal  to  leave  the  country  and  not  return ;  all  which,  he  added,  was  a  very 
^ilse  Renardesque  invention,  at  which  be  did  nothing  but  laugh. ^ 

As  a  matter  of  course,  his  brother,  in  whose  company  he  was  about  to  visit 
the  mother  whom  he  had  not  seen  for  the  past  nineteen  years,  was  as  much 
mystified  as  the  rest  of  the  world."  Chantonnay  was  not  aware  that  anything 
but  the  alleged  moUves  had  occasioned  the  journey,  nor  did  he  know  that 
his  brother  would  perhaps  have  omitted  to  visit  Uieir  common  parent  for 
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I  years  loDger  had  he  not  received  the  royal  order  to  leave  the 
Netherlands. 

Philip,  on  the  other  side,  had  sustained  his  part  io  tlie  farce  with  much 
ability.     Vigliua,  Berlaymont,  Morillon,  and  all  the  lesser  cardinalLsts,  were 
entirely  taken  in  by  the  letters  which  were  formally  despatched  to  the  Duchess 
in  reply  to  her  own  and  the  Cardinal's  notificalion.     "  I  cannot  take  it  amiss," 
wrote  the   King,  "that  you  have  given  leave  of  absence  to  Cardinal  dc 
Granvelle  for  two  or  three  months,  according  to  the  advices  just  received 
from  you,  that  he  may  attend  to  some  private  affairs  of  his  own."  ^     As  soon 
aa  these  letters  had  been  read  in  the  Council,  Viglius  faithfully  transmitted 
them  to  Granvelle  for  that  personage's  enlightenment,  adding  his  own  inno- 
cent rejection,  that  "  this  was  very  different  language  from  that  held  by  some 
people,  that  your  most  illustrious  lordship  had  retired  by  order  of  his  Majesty.' 
Morillon  also  sent  the  Cardinal  a  copy  of  the  same  passage  in  the  royal 
despatch,  saying,  very  wisely,  "  I  wonder  what  they  will  all  say  now,  since 
these  letters  have  been  read  in  counciL" '    The  Duchess,  as  in  duty  bound, 
denied  flatly,  on  all  occasions,  that  Armenteios  had  brought  any  letters 
recommending  or  ordering  the  minister's  retreat.*    She  conscientiously  dis- 
played the  letters  of  his  Majesty  proving  the  contrary ;  and  yet,  said  Viglius, 
It  was  very  hard  to  prevent  people  talking  as  they  liked.'     Granvelle  omitted 
no  occasion  to  mystify  every  one  of  his  correspondents  on  the  subject,  referring, 
of  course,  to  the  same  royal  letters  which  had  been  written  for  public  reading 
expressly  to  corroborate  these  statements.     "You  see  by  his  Majest/s  letters 
to  Madame  de  Parma,"  said  he  to  Morillon,  "  how  false  is  the  report  that  the 
King  had  ordered  me  to  leave  Flanders,  and  in  what  confusion  those  persons 
find  themselves  who  fabricated  the  story."  '     It  followed  of  necessity  that  he 
should  carry  out  his  part  in  the  royal  programme,  but  he  accomplished  his 
task  so  adroitly,  and  with  such  redundancy  of  zeal,  as  to  show  his  thorough 
sympathy  with  the  King's  policy.     He  dissembled  with  better  grace,  even  if 
the  King  did  it  more  naturally.     Nobody  was  too  insignificant  to  be  deceived, 
nobody  too  august     Emperor  Ferdinand  fared  no  better  than  "  Esquire " 
Bordey.     "  Some  of  those  who  hate  me,"  he  wrote  to  the  potentate,  "  have 
circulated  the  report  that  I  had  been  turned  out  of  the  country,  and  was 
never  to  return.     This  story  has  ended  in  smoke,  since  the  tetters  written  by 
his  Majesty  to  the  Duchess  of  Parma  on  the  subject  of  the  leave  of  absence 
which  she  had  given   me,"^     Philip  himself  addressed  a  private  letter  to 
Granvelle,  of  course  that  others  might  see  it,  in  which  he  affected  to  have 
just  learned  that  the  Cardinal  had  obtained  permission  from  the  Regent  "to 
make  a  visit  to  his  mother,  in  order  to  arrange  certain  family  matters,"  and 
gravely  gave  his  approbation  to  the  step.^    At  the  same  time  it  was  not 
possible  for  the  King  to  resist  the  temptation  of  adding  one  other  stroke  of 
dissimulation  to  his  own  share  in  the  comedy.     Granvelle  and  Philip   had 
deceived  all  the  world,  but  Philip  also  deceived  Granvelle.     The  Cardinal 
made  a  mystery  of  his  departure  to  PoLlwiller,  Viglius,  Morillon,  to   the 
Emperor,  to  his  own  brother,  and  also  to  the  King's  secretary,  Gonzalo 
Perez ;  but  he  was  not  aware  that  Perei,  whom  be  thought  himself  deceiving 
as  ingeniously  as  he  had  done  all  the  oUiers,  had  himself  drawn  up  the  letter 
of  recall,  which  the  King  had  afterwards  copied  out  in  his  own  hand   and 
marked  "secret  and  con6dentiaL" '    Yet  Granvelle  might  have  guessed   that 
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in  such  an  emergency  Philip  would  hardly  depend  upon  his  own  literary 
abilities. 

GiaDvelle  remained  month  afler  month  in  seclusion,  doing  his  best  to  philo- 
sophise. Already,  during  the  latter  period  of  his  residence  in  the  Netherlands, 
he  had  lived  in  a  comparative  and  forced  solitude.  His  house  had  been 
avoided  by  those  power- worshippers  whose  faces  are  rarely  turned  to  the 
setting  sun.  He  had,  in  consequence,  already,  before  his  departure,  begun  to 
discourse  on  the  beauties  of  retirement,  the  fatigues  of  greatness,  and  the 
necessity  of  repose  for  men  broken  with  the  storms  of  state.'  A  great  man 
was  like  a  lake,  he  said,  to  which  a  thirsty  multitude  habitually  resorted  till 
the  waters  were  troubled,  sullied,  and  finally  exhausted.'  Power  looked  more 
attractive  in  front  than  in  the  retrospect.  That  which  men  possessed  was  ever 
of  less  value  than  which  Ihey  hoped.'  In  this  fine  strain  of  eloquent  common- 
place the  falling  minister  had  already  begun  to  moralise  upon  the  vanity  of 
human  wishes.  When  he  was  established  at  his  charming  retreat  in  Burgundy, 
he  had  full  leisure  to  pursue  the  theme.  He  remained  in  retirement  till  his 
heard  grew  to  his  waisl,*  having  vowed,  according  to  report,  that  he  would 
not  shave  till  recalled  to  the  Netherlands.  If  the  report  were  true,  said  some 
of  the  gentlemen  in  the  provinces,  it  would  be  likely  to  grow  to  his  feet*  He 
professed  to  wish  himself  blind  and  deaf,"  that  he  might  have  no  knowledge 
of  the  world's  events,  described  himself  as  buried  in  literature,  and  fit  for  no 
business  save  to  remain  in  his  chamber,  fastened  to  his  books,  or  occupied  with 
private  affairs  and  religious  erercises.^  He  possessed  a  most  charming  residence 
at  Orchamps,  where  he  spent  a  great  portion  of  his  time.  In  one  of  his  letters 
to  Vice-Chan cetlor  Seld,  he  described  the  beauties  of  this  retreat  with  much 
■  delicacy  and  vigour  : — "  I  am  really  not  as  badly  off  here,"  said  he,  "as  I 
should  be  in  the  Indies.  I  am  in  sweet  places,  where  I  have  wished  for  you 
a  thousand  times,  for  I  am  certain  that  you  would  think  them  appropriate  for 
philosophy  and  worthy  the  habitation  of  the  Muses.  Here  are  beautiful 
mountains,  high  as  heaven,  fertile  on  all  their  sides,  wreathed  with  vineyards, 
and  rich  with  every  fruit ;  here  are  rivers  flowing  through  charming  valleys, 
the  waters  clear  as  crystrf,  filled  with  trout,  breaking  into  numberless  cascades. 
Here  are  umbrageous  groves,  fertile  fields,  lovely  meadows ;  on  the  one  side 
great  warmth,  on  the  other  side  delectable  coolness,  despite  the  summer's  heat 
Nor  is  there  any  lack  of  good  company,  friends,  and  relations,  with,  as  you 
well  know,  the  very  best  wines  in  the  world."' 

Thus  it  is  obvious  that  the  Cardinal  was  no  ascetic.  His  hermitage  con- 
tained other  appliances  save  those  for  study  and  devotion.  His  retired  life 
was,  in  iact,  that  of  a  voluptuary.  His  brother,  Chantonnay,  reproached  him 
with  the  suraptuousness  and  disorder  of  his  establishment.*  He  lived  in 
"good  and  joyous  cheer."  He  professed  to  be  thoroughly  satisfied  with  the 
course  things  had  taken,  knowing  that  God  was  aboveall,  and  would  take  care 
of  all.  He  avowed  his  determination  to  extract  pleasure  and  profit  even  from 
the  Ol-will  of  his  adversaries.  "  Behold  my  philosophy,"  he  cried,  "  to  live 
joyously  as  possible,  laughing  at  the  world,  at  passionate  people,  and  at  all  their 
calumnies."**  It  is  evident  that  his  philosophy,  if  it  had  any  real  existence, 
was  sufliciently  Epicurean.  It  was,  however,  mainly  compounded  of  pretence, 
like  his  whole  nature  and  his  whole  life.  Notwithstanding  the  mountains 
high  as  heaven,  the  cool  grottos,  the  trout,  and  the  Burgundy,  concerning 
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which  he  descanted  so  eloquently,  he  soon  became  most  impatient  of  bis  com- 
jiulsory  seclusion.  His  pretence  of  "  composing  himself  as  mucb  as  possible 
to  tranquillity  and  repose  "  ^  could  deceive  none  of  the  intimate  associates  to 
whom  he  addressed  himself  in  that  edifying  vein.  While  he  affected  to  be 
blind  and  deaf  to  politics,  he  had  eyes  and  ears  for  nothing  else.  Worldly 
affairs  were  his  element,  and  he  was  shipwrecked  upon  the  charming  solitude 
which  he  affected  to  admire.  He  was  most  anxious  to  return  to  the  world 
again,  but  he  had  difficult  cards  to  play.  His  master  was  even  more  dubious 
than  usual  about  eveiything.  Granvelle  was  ready  to  remain  in  Burgundy  as 
long  as  Philip  chose  that  he  should  remain  there.  He  was  also  ready  to  go 
to  "  India,  Peru,  or  into  the  fire,"  whenever  his  King  should  require  any  such 
excursion,  or  to  return  to  the  Netherlands,  confronting  any  danger  which  might 
lie  in  his  path.=  It  is  probable  that  he  nourished  for  a  long  time  a  hope  that 
the  storm  would  blow  over  in  the  provinces,  and  his  resumption  of  power 
become  possible. 

William  of  Orange,  although  more  than  half  convinced  that  no  attempt 
would  be  made  to  replace  the  minister,  felt  it  necessary  to  keep  strict  watch 
on  his  movements.  "  We  must  be  on  our  guard,"  said  he,  "  and  not  be 
deceived.  Perhaps  they  mean  to  put  us  asleep,  in  order  the  better  to  execute 
their  designs.  For  the  present  things  are  peaceable,  and  all  the  world  is  re- 
joiced at  the  departure  of  that  good  Cardinal"  *  The  Prince  never  c<HDmitted 
the  error  of  undervaluing  the  talents  of  his  great  adversary,  and  he  felt  the 
necessity  of  being  on  the  alert  in  the  present  emeigency.  "  'Tis  a  sly  and 
cunning  bird  that  we  are  dealing  with,"  said  he,  "  one  that  sleeps  neither  day 
nor  night  if  a  blow  is  to  be  dealt  to  us."  *  Honest  Brederode,  after  solacing 
himself  with  the  spectacle  of  his  enemy's  departure,  soon  began  to  suspect  . 
his  return,  and  to  express  himself  on  die  subject,  as  usual,  with  ludicrous 
vehemence.  "  They  say  the  red  fellow  is  bade  again,"  he  wrote  to  Count 
Louis,  "  and  that  Berlaymont  has  gone  to  meet  him  at  Namur.  The  devil 
after  the  two  would  be  a  good  chase."'  Nevertheless,  the  chances  of  that 
return  became  daily  fainter.  Margaret  of  Paima  hated  the  Cardinal  with  great 
cordiality.  She  fell  out  of  her  servitude  to  him  into  far  more  contemptible 
hands,  but  for  a  brief  interval  she  seemed  to  take  a  delight  in  the  recovery  of 
her  freedom.  According  to  Viglius,  the  court,  after  Granvelle's  departure,  was 
like  a  school  of  boys  and  girls  when  the  pedagogue's  back  is  turned.*  He 
was  very  bitter  against  the  Duchess  for  her  manifest  joy  at  emancipation.^ 
The  poor  President  was  treated  with  the  most  marked  disdain  by  Margaret, 
who  also  took  pains  to  show  her  dislike  to  all  the  caidinalists.  Secretary 
Armenteros  forbade  Bordey,  who  was  Granvelle's  cousin  and  dependant,  from 
even  speaking  to  him  in  public.^  The  Regent  soon  became  more  intimate 
with  Orange  and  Egmont  than  she  had  ever  been  with  the  Cardinal.  She  was 
made  to  see — and,  seeing,  she  became  indignant — the  cipher  which  she  had 
really  been  during  his  administration,  "  One  can  tell  what's  o'clock,"  •  wrote 
Monllon  to  the  fallen  minister,  "  since  she  never  writes  to  you  nor  mentions 
your  name."  As  to  Armenteros,  with  whom  Granvelle  was  still  on  friendly 
relations,  he  was  restless  in  his  endeavours  to  keep  the  once  powerful  priest 
from  rising  again.  Having  already  wormed  himself  into  the  confidence  of 
the  Regent,  he  made  a  point  of  showing  to  the  principal  seigniors  various 
letters  in  which  she  had  been  warned  by  the  Cardinal  to  put  no  trust  in 
them.  "  That  devil,"  said  Armenteros,  "  thought  he  had  got  into  Paradise 
here ;  but  he  is  gone,  and  we  shall  take  care  that  he  never  returns."  '*    It 
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was  soon  thought  highly  probable  that  the  King  was  but  temporising,  and  that 
ihe  voluntaiy  departure  of  the  minister  had  been  a  deception.  Of  course, 
nothing  was  accurately  known  upon  the  subjecL  Philip  had  taken  good  care 
of  that,  but  meantime  the  bets  were  very  high  that  there  would  be  no  restora- 
tion. Men' thought  if  there  had  been  any  royal  favour  remaining  for  the  great 
man,  that  the  Duchess  would  not  be  so  decided  in  her  deraeanoui  on  the 
subject  They  saw  that  she  was  scarlet  with  indignation  whenever  the 
Cardinal's  name  was  mentioned.^  They  heard  her  thank  Heaven  that  she  had 
but  one  son,  because  if  she  had  had  a  second,  he  must  have  been  an 
ecclesiastic,  and  as  vile  as  priests  always  were.*  They  witnessed  the  daily 
contumely  which  she  heaped  upon  poor  Viglius,both  because  he  was  a  friend 
of  Granvelle  and  was  preparing  in  his  old  age  to  take  orders.  The  days  were 
gone,  indeed,  when  Margaret  was  so  filled  with  respectful  affection  for  the 
prelate  that  she  could  secretly  correspond  with  the  Holy  Father  at  Rome, 
aod  solicit  the  red  hat  for  the  object  of  her  veneration.  She  now  wrote  to 
Philip,  stating  that  she  was  better  informed  as  to  affairs  in  the  Netherlands 
than  she  had  ever  formerly  been.  She  told  her  brother  that  all  the  views  of 
Granvelle  and  of  his  fsllowers,  Viglius  with  the  rest,  had  tended  to  produce  a 
revolution  which  they  hoped  diat  Pliiiip  would  find  in  full  operation  when  be 
should  coroe  to  the  Netherlands.  It  was  their  object,  she  said,  to  fish  in 
troubled  waters,  and,  to  attain  that  aim,  they  had  ever  pursued  the  plan  of 
gaining  the  exclusive  control  of  all  affairs.  That  was  the  reason  why  they 
had  ever  opposed  the  convocation  of  the  States-general.  They  feared  that 
their  books  would  be  read,  and  their  frauds,  injustice,  simony,  and  rapine 
discovered.*  This  would  be  tlie  result  if  tranquillity  were  restored  to  the 
country,  and  therefore  they  had  done  their  best  to  foment  and  maintain  discord. 
The  Duchess  soon  afterwards  entertained  her  royal  brother  with  very  detailed 
accounts  of  various  acts  of  simony,  peculation,  and  embezzlement  committed 
by  Viglius,  which  the  Cardinal  had  aided  and  abetted,  and  by  which  he  had 
profited.*  These  revelations  are  inestimable  in  a  historical  point  of  view. 
They  do  not  raise  our  estimate  of  Margaret's  character,  but  they  certainly  give 
us  a  clear  insight  into  the  nature  of  the  Granvelle  administration.  At  the 
same  time,  it  was  characteristic  of  the  Duchess,  that  while  she  was  thus  painting 
the  portrait  of  the  Cardinal  for  the  private  eye  of  his  sovereign,  she  should 
address  the  banished  minister  himself  in  a  secret  strain  of  condolence,  and 
even  of  penitence.  She  wrote  to  assure  Granvelle  that  she  repented  extremely 
having  adopted  the  views  of  Orange.  She  promised  that  she  would  state 
publicly  everywhere  that  the  Cardinal  was  an  upright  man,  intact  in  his  morals 
and  his  administration,  a  most  zealous  and  faithful  servant  of  the  king.*  She 
added  that  she  recognised  the  obiigaiions  she  was  under  to  him,  and  that  she 
loved  him  like  a  brother."  She  athrmed  that  if  the  Flemish  seigniors  had 
induced  her  to  cause  the  Cardinal  to  be  deprived  of  the  government,  she  was 
already  penitent,  and  that  her  fault  deserved  that  the  King,  her  brother,  should 
cut  off  her  head,  for  having  occasioned  so  great  a  calamity.^ 

There  was  certainly  discrepancy  between  the  language  thus  used  simulta- 
neonsly  by  the  Duchess  to  Granvelle  and  to  Philip,  but  Margaret  had  been 
trained  in  the  school  of  Machiavelli,  and  had  sat  at  the  feet  of  Loyola. 

The  Cardinal  replied  with  equal  suavity,  protesting  that  such  a  letter  from 
the  Duchess  left  him  nothing  more  to  desire,  as  it  furnished  him  with  an 
"entire  and  perfect  justification  "  of  his  conduct^     He  was  aware  of  her  real 
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sentiments,  no  doubt,  but  he  was  too  politic  to  quarrel  with  so  imporuat  a 
personage  as  Piiilip's  sister. 

An  incident  which  occurred  a  few  mooths  after  the  minister's  departure, 
served  to  show  the  general  estimation  in  which  he  was  held  by  all  ranks  of 
N  etherlanders.  Count  Mansfeld  celebrated  the  baptism  of  his  son,  Philip 
Octavian,  by  a  splendid  series  of  festivities  at  Luxemburg',  the  capital  of  his 
government.  Besides  the  tournaments  and  similar  sports,  with  which  Ihe 
upper  classes  of  European  society  were  accustomed  at  that  day  to  divert 
themselves,  there  was  a  grand  masquerade,  to  which  the  public  were  admitted 
as  spectators.  In  this  "  mummery  "  the  most  successful  spectacle  was  that 
presented  by  a  group  ananged  in  obvious  ridicule  of  Granvelle.  A  figure 
dressed  in  Cardinal's  costume,  with  the  red  liat  upon  his  head,  came  pacing 
through  the  arena  upon  horseback.  Before  him  marched  a  man  attired  like 
&  hermit,  with  long  white  beard,  telling  his  beads  upon  a  rosary,  which  he 
held  ostentatiously  in  his  hands.  Behind  the  mounted  Cardinal  came  the 
devil,  attired  in  the  usual  guise  considered  appropriate  to  the  Prince  of  Dark- 
ness, who  scouiged  both  horse  and  nder  with  a  whip  of  fox-tails,  causing  them 
to  scamper  about  the  hsts  in  great  trepidation,  to  the  immense  delight  of  the 
spectator.  The  practical  pun  upon  Simon  Kenard's  name  embodied  in  the  fox- 
tail, with  the  allusion  to  the  effect  of  the  manifold  squibs  perpetrated  by  that 
most  bitter  and  lively  enemy  upon  Granvelle,  were  understood  and  relished  by 
the  multitude.  Nothing  could  be  more  hearty  than  the  blows  bestowed  upon 
the  minister's  representative,  except  the  applause  with  which  this  satire, 
composed  of  actual  fustigation,  was  received.  The  humorous  spectacle  ab- 
sorbed all  the  interest  of  the  masquerade,  and  was  frequently  repeated.  It 
seemed  difficult  to  satisfy  the  general  desire  to  witness  a  thorough  chastisement 
of  the  culprit.' 

The  incident  made  a  great  noise  in  the  country.  The  cardinalists  felt 
naturally  very  much  enraged,  but  they  were  in  a  minority.  No  censure  came 
from  the  Government  at  Brussels,  and  Mansfeld  was  then,  and  for  a  long  time 
afterwards,  the  main  pillar  of  royal  authority  in  the  Netherlands,  It  was 
sufficiently  obvious  that  Granvelle,  for  the  time  at  least,  was  supported  by  no 
party  of  any  influence. 

Meantime  he  remained  in  his  seclusion.  His  unpopularity  did  n^t,  bow- 
ever,  decrease  in  his  absence.  More  than  a  year  after  his  departure,  BerUy- 
mont  said  the  nobles  detested  the  Cardinal  more  than  ever,  and  would  eat 
him  alive  if  they  caught  him.'  The  chance  of  his  returning  was  dying  gradually 
out.  At  about  the  same  period  Chantonnay  advised  his  brother  to  show  his 
teeth.*  He  assured  Granvelle  that  he  was  too  quiet  in  his  disgrace,  reminded 
him  that  princes  had  warm  affections  when  they  wished  to  make  use  of  people, 
but  that  when  they  could  have  them  too  cheaply,  they  esteemed  them  but 
little,  making  no  account  of  men  whom  they  were  accustomed  to  see  under 
their  feet  He  urged  the  Cardinal,  in  repeated  letters,  to  take  heart  again,  to 
make  himself  formidable,  and  to  rise  from  his  crouching  attitude.  AH  the 
world  say,  he  remarked,  that  the  game  is  up  between  the  King  and  yourself, 
and  before  long  every  one  will  be  laughing  at  you,  and  holding  you  for  a 
dupe.* 

Stung  or  emboldened  by  these  remonstrances,  and  weary  of  his  retirement, 
Granvelle  at  last  abandoned  all  intention  of  returning  to  the  Netherlands,  and 
towards  the  end  of  1565  departed  to  Rome,  where  he  participated  in  the 
election  of  Pope  Pius  V,  Five  years  afterwards  he  was  employed  by  Philip 
to  negotiate  the  treaty  between  Spain,  Kome,  and  Venice  against  the  Turk. 
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He  was  afterwards  Viceroy  of  Naples,  and  in  1575  he  removed  to  Madrid  to 
take  an  active  part  in  the  management  of  the  public  business,  "  the  disorder 
of  which,"  says  the  Abb^  Boisot,  "  could  be  no  longer  arrested  by  men  of 
mediocre  capacity."  *  He  died  in  that  city  on  the  aist  September  1586,  at 
[he  age  of  seventy,  and  was  buried  at  Besan^on.* 


CHAPTER  V. 


Krtunt  of  tbe  three  seigniois  to  the  State  Council— Policy  of  Orange— Conapt  cheracter  of  (he 
goKinmeiit— Effons  of  the  Prince  in  favour  of  reform — Influence  of  Armenleros — Psinfut 
lilualion  of  Viglius — His  anxiety  to  retire — Secret  chai^ei  ofainst  him  tianiiuitted  by  the 
Duchess  to  Phiup — Ominous  signs  of  the  limes — Attention  of  Philip  to  the  details  of  peise- 
cniioa — Execution  of  Fabridns.  and  tumult  ai  Antwerp — Horrible  cruelljr  towards  the  Pro- 
iBiuts — Banonstrance  of  the  Magistracy  of  Bruges  and  of  the  lour  Flemish  Estates  aKBinst 
Tltelmann- Obduracy  of  Philip— Council  of  Trent— Quarrel  for  piecedenea  between  the 
French  and  Spanish  envoys — Order  for  the  publication  of  the  Trent  decrees  in  tbe  Nether- 
lands—Opposition to  tbe  measure — Reluctance  of  lbs  Duchess— Egm out  accepts  a  mission 
to  Spain — Violent  debate  in  the  Council  coDoeming  bis  instructions- Remarkable  speech  of 
Oiange— Apoplexy  of  Vigli  us -Temporary  appoinlment  of  Hopper— Departure  of  Egtnont 
— Diigraceml  scene  at  Cambray— Character  of  the  Archbishop- Eg monl  in  Spain — Tlattety 
■nd  bribeiT — Coundl  of  doctors — Vehement  declarations  of  Philip— His  instructions  to 
Egmonl  at  his  departure— Proceedings  of  Orange  in  regard  to  his  principBlity — Egmonl^ 
report  to  the  Stale  Council  concerning  his  mission — His  vainglory— Renewed  orden  from 
Philip  to  continue  (be  persecution — Indignation  of  Egmont— Habitual  dissimulation  of  tbe 
King — Reproof  of  Egmoat  by  Orange- Assembly  of  doctors  in  Brussels— Result  of  tbeir 
deliberations  transmitted  to  Philip— Universal  excitement  in  the  Netherlands— New  puni*- 
fnenl  for  heretics— Interview  at  Bayonne  between  Catherine  de  Medici  and  her  daughter,  the 
Queen  of  Spain — Mistaken  views  upon  this  subject— Diplomacy  of  Alva — Artful  cotiduct  of 
Catherine — Stringent  letters  fn>to  Philip  to  (he  Duchess  with  regard  to  the  Inquisition — 
Consternation  of  Margaret  and  of  Viglius — New  proclamalion  of  the  Edicts,  the  Inquisition, 
and  the  Council  of  Trent— Fuiy  of  the  people — Resistance  of  the  leading  seigniors  and  of  the 
Brabant  Council— Brabant  declared  free  of  the  Inquisition — Prince  Alexander  of  Paima 
betrothed  to  I>onna  Maiia  of  Portugal— Her  portrait — Eipen^Te  preparatiotis  for  the  nup- 
tials— Assembly  of  the  Golden  Fleece— Oration  of  Viglius — Wedding  of  Prinoe  Alexander. 

The  remainder  of  the  year,  in  the  spring  of  which  the  Cardinal  had  left  the 
Netherlands,  was  one  of  anarchy,  confusion,  and  corruption.  At  first  there 
had  been  a  sensation  of  relief.  Philip  had  exchanged  letters  of  exceeding 
amity  with  Orange,  E^mont,  and  Horn.  These  three  seigniors  had  written, 
immediately  upon  Granvelle's  retreat,  to  assure  the  King  of  their  willingness 
to  obey  the  royal  commands,  and  to  resume  their  duties  at  the  State  CounciL* 
Tbey  had,  however,  assured  the  Duchess  that  the  reappearance  of  the  Car- 
dinal in  the  country  would  be  the  signal  for  their  instantaneous  withdrawal* 
'iliey  appeared  at  the  Council  daily,  working  with  the  utmost  assiduity,  often 
till  late  into  the  night  Orange  had  three  great  objects  in  view,'  by  attaining 
which  the  country,  in  his  opinion,  might  yet  be  saved,  and  the  threatened 
coQvnIsions  averted.  These  were  to  convoke  the  States-general,  to  moderate 
or  abolish  the  edicts,  and  to  suppress  the  Council  of  Finance  and  the  Privy 
Council,  leaving  only  the  Council  of  State.  The  two  first  of  these  points,  if 
gained,  would,  of  course,  subvert  the  whole  absolute  policy  which  Philip  and 
Granvelle  bad  enforced  ;  it  was,  therefore,  hardly  probable  that  any  impression 
would  be  made  upon  the  secret  determination  of  the  Government  in  these 
respects.  As  to  the  Council  of  State,  the  limited  powers  of  that  body,  under 
the  administration  of  the  Cardinal,  had  formed  one  of  the  principal  complaints 
against  that  minister.  The  Justice  and  Finance  Councils  were  sinks  ofiniquity. 
The  most  barefaced  depravity  reigned  supreme.     A  gangrene  bad  spread 
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through  the  whole  Govemroent    The  public  functionaries  were  notoriously 

and  outrageously  venal.  The  administration  of  justice  had  been  poisoned  at 
tlie  fountain,  and  the  people  were  unable  to  slake  their  daily  thirst  at  the 
polluted  stream.  There  was  no  law  but  the  law  of  the  longest  purse.  The 
higiiest  dignitaries  of  Philip's  appointment  had  become  the  most  mercenary 
hucksters  that  ever  converted  the  temple  of  justice  into  a  den  of  thieves.  Law 
was  an  article  of  merchandise,  sold  by  judges  to  the  highest  bidder.  A  poor 
customer  could  obtain  nothing  but  stripes  and  imprisonment,  or,  if  tainted 
with  suspicion  of  heresy,  the  faggot  or  the  sword,  but  for  the  rich  everything 
was  attainable.  Pardons  for  the  most  atrocious  crimes,  passports,  safe-con- 
ducts, offices  of  trust  and  honour,  were  disposed  of  at  auction  to  the  highest 
bidder.^  Against  all  this  sea  of  corruption  did  the  brave  William  of  Orange 
set  his  breast,  undaunted  and  unflinching.  His  honour  was  ever  untarnished 
by  even  a  breath  of  suspicion.  The  Cardinal  could  accuse  him  of  pecuniary 
embarrassment,  by  which  a  large  proportion  of  his  revenues  were  necessarily 
diverted  to  the  liquidation  of  his  debts,  but  he  could  not  suggest  that  the 
Prince  had  ever  freed  himself  from  difhculties  by  plunging  his  hands  into  the 
public  treasury,  when  it  might  easily  have  been  opened  to  him. 

It  was  soon,  however,  sufliciently  obvious  that  as  desperate  a  struggle  was 
to  be  made  with  the  many-headed  monster  of  corruption  as  with  the  Cardinal 
by  whom  it  had  been  so  long  fed  and  governed.  The  Prince  was  accused  of 
ambition  and  intrigue.  It  was  said  that  he  was  determined  to  concentrate 
all  the  powers  of  government  in  the  State  Council,  which  was  thus  to  become 
an  omnipotent  and  irresponsible  senate,  while  the  King  would  be  reduced  lo 
the  condition  of  a  Venetian  Doge.^  It  was,  of  course,  suggested  that  it  was 
the  aim  of  Orange  to  govern  the  new  Tribunal  of  Ten.  No  doubt  the  Prince 
was  ambitious.  Birth,  wealth,  genius,  and  virtue  could  not  have  been  be- 
stowed in  such  eminent  degree  on  any  man  without  carrying  with  them  the 
determination  to  assert  their  value.  But  he  practised  no  arts  to  arrive  at  the 
supremacy  which  he  felt  must  always  belong  to  him,  whatever  might  be  his 
nominal  position  in  the  political  hierarchy.  He  was  already,  although  but 
just  turned  of  thirty  years,  vastly  changed  from  the  brilliant  and  careless  gran- 
dee, as  he  stood  at  the  hour  of  the  imperial  abdication.  He  was  becoraing 
careworn  in  face,  thin  of  figure,  sleepless  of  habit.  The  wrongs  of  which  he 
was  the  daily  witness,  the  absolutism,  the  cruelty,  the  rottenness  of  the 
Government,  had  marked  his  face  with  premature  furrows-  "They  say  that 
the  Prince  is  very  sad,"  wrote  Morillon  to  Granvelle ;  "  and  'tis  easy  to  read 
as  much  in  his  face.  They  say  he  cannot  sleep"  '  Truly  might  the  monarch 
have  taken  warning  that  here  was  a  man  who  was  dangerous,  and  who 
thought  too  much.  "  Sleek-headed  men,  and  such  as  slept  o'  nights,"  would 
have  been  more  eligible  ftinctionaries,  no  doubt,  in  the  royal  estimauon. 
but,  for  a  brief  period,  the  King  was  content  to  use,  to  watch,  and  to  sus- 
pect the  man  who  was  one  day  to  be  his  great  and  invincible  antagonist. 
He  continued  assiduous  at  the  Council,  and  he  did  his  best,  by  entertaining 
nobles  and  citizens  at  his  hospitable  mansion,  to  cultivate  good  relations  witli 
large  numbers  of  his  countrymen.  He  soon,  however,  had  become  disgusted 
with  the  court  Egmont  was  more  lenient  to  the  foul  practices  which  pre- 
vailed there,  and  took  almost  a  childish  pleasure  in  dining  at  the  table  of  the 
Duchess,  dressed,  as  were  many  of  the  younger  nobles,  in  ^ort  camlet  doublet 
with  the  wheat-sheaf  buttons. 

The  Prince  felt  more  unwilling  to  compromise  bis  personal  dignity  by 
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countenancing  the  flagitioas  proceedings  and  the  contemptible  supremacy  of 
Armenteros,  and  it  was  soon  veiy  obvious,  therefore,  that  E^mont  was  a  greater 
favoarite  at  court  than  Orange.  At  the  same  time  the  Count  was  also  dili- 
gentl)'  cultivating  the  good  graces  of  the  middle  and  lower  classes  in  Brussels, 
shooting  with  the  butchers  at  the  popinjay,  calling  every  man  by  his  name,  - 
and  assisting  at  jovial  banquets  in  townhouse  or  guildhall.  The  Prince, 
although  at  times  a  necessary  partaker  also  in  these  papular  amusements,  could 
find  small  cause  for  rejoicing  in  the  aspect  of  affairs.  When  his  business  led 
him  to  the  palace,  he  was  sometimes  forced  to  wait  in  the  antechamber  for 
an  hour,  while  Secretary  Aimenteros  was  engaged  in  private  consultation  with 
Margaret  upon  the  most  important  matters  of  administration.^  It  could  not 
be  otherwise  than  galling  to  (he  pride  and  offensive  to  the  patriotism  of  the 
Prince  to  find  great  public  transactions  intrusted  to  such  hands.  Thomas  de 
Armenteros  was  a.  mere  private  secretary — a  simple  clerk.  He  had  no  right 
to  have  cognisance  of  important  affairs,  which  could  only  come  before  his 
Majesty's  sworn  advisers.  He  was,  moreover,  an  infamous  peculator.  He 
was  rolling  up  a  fortune  with  great  rapidity  by  his  shameless  traffic  in  benefices, 
charges,  and  offices,  whether  of  church  or  state.  His  name  of  Armenteros  was 
popularly  converted  into  Argcnteros,*  in  order  to  symbolise  the  man  who  was 
made  of  pubhc  money.  His  confidential  intimacy  with  the  Duchess  procured 
for  him  also  the  name  of  "  Madame's  barber,"  '  in  allusion  to  the  famous  orna- 
ments of  Margaret's  upper  lip,  and  to  the  celebrated  influence  enjoyed  by  the 
barbers  of  the  Dulce  of  Savoy  and  of  Louis  the  Eleventh.  This  man  sold  ' 
dignities  and  places  of  high  responsibility  at  public  auction.*  The  Regent  not 
only  connived  at  these  proceedings,  which  would  have  been  base  enough,  but 
she  was  full  partner  in  the  disgraceful  commerce.  Through  the  agency  of  the 
secretary,  she,  too,  was  amassing  a  large  private  fortune.*  "  The  Duchess  has 
gone  into  the  business  of  vending  places  to  the  highest  bidders,"  said  Morillon, 
"with  the  bit  between  her  teeth.""  The  spectacle  presented  at  the  council 
board  was  often  sufficiently  repulsive  not  only  to  the  cardinalists,  who  were 
treated  with  elaborate  insolence,  but  to  all  men  who  loved  honour  and  justice, 
or  who  felt  an  interest  in  the  prosperity  of  the  Government  There  was  nothing 
majestic  in  the  appearance  of  the  Duchess  as  she  sat  conversing  apart  with 
Armenteros,  whispering,  pinching,  giggling,  or  disputing,  while  important  affairs 
of  state  were  debated,  concerning  which  the  secretary  had  no  right  to  be  in- 
fonaed.^  It  was  inevitable  that  Orange  should  be  offended  to  the  utmost  by 
such  proceedings,  although  he  was  himself  treated  with  comparative  respect 
.\s  for  the  ancient  adherents  of  Granvelle,  the  Bordeys,  Baves,  and  Morillons, 
they  were  forbidden  by  the  favourite  even  to  salute  him  in  the  streets.  Berlay- 
iDont  was  treated  by  the  Duchess  with  studied  insult  "  What  is  the  man 
talking  about?"  she  would  ask  with  languid  superciliousness,  if  he  attempted  to 
express  his  opinion  in  the  State  Council.^  Viglius,  whom  Berlaymont  accused 
of  doing  his  best,  without  success,  to  make  his  peace  with  the  seigniors,  was  in 
even  still  greater  disgrace  than  his  fellow- cardinalists.  He  longed,  he  said,  to 
be  in  Burgundy,  drinking  Granvelle's  good  wine.'  His  patience  under  the  daily 
insults  which  he  received  from  the  Government  made  him  despicable  in  the 
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eyes  of  his  own  party.  He  was  described  by  his  friends  as  pusillanimous  to 
anincredibleexcent,  timid  from  excess  ofriches,  afraid  of  his  own  shadow.^  He 
was  becoming  exceedingly  pathetic,  expressing  frequently  a  desire  to  depart 
and  end  his  days  in  peace.  His  faithful  Hopper  sustained  and  consoled  him. 
but  even  Joachim  could  not  soothe  his  sorrows  when  he  reflected  that  aiter  all 
the  work  performed  by  hiuftself  and  coUei^ues,  "  they  had  only  been  beating 
the  bush  for  others,"  *  while  their  own  share  in  the  spoils  had  been  withheld. 
Nothing  could  well  be  more  contumelious  than  Margaret's  treatment  of  the 
learned  Frisian.  When  other  councillors  were  summoned  to  a  session  at 
three  o'clock,  the  President  was  invited  at  four.  It  was  quite  impossible  for 
him  to  have  an  audience  of  the  Duchess  except  in  the  presence  of  the  inevit- 
able Armenteros.  He  was  not  allowed  to  open  his  mouth,  even  when  he 
occasionally  plucked  up  heart  enough  to  attempt  the  utterance  of  his  opinions. 
His  authority  was  completely  dead.  Even  if  he  essayed  to  combat  the  con- 
vocation of  the  States-general  by  the  arguments  which  the  Duchess,  at  his 
suggestion,  had  often  used  for  the  purpose,  he  was  treated  with  the  same 
indifference.  "The  poor  President,"  wrote  Granvelle  to  the  King's  chief 
secretary,  Gonzalo  Perez,  "  is  afraid,  as  I  hear,  to  speak  a  word,  and  is  made 
to  write  exactly  what  they  tell  him."  At  the  same  time,  the  pioor  President, 
thus  maltreated  and  mortified,  had  the  vanity  occasionally  to  imagine  himself 
a  bold  and  formidable  personage.  The  man  whom  his  most  intimate  friends 
described  as  afraid  of  his  own  shadow,  described  himself  to  Granvelle  as  one 
.  who  went  his  own  gait,  speaking  his  mind  frankly  upon  every  opportunity, 
and  compelling  people  to  fear  him  a  little,  even  if  they  did  not  love  him. 
But  the  Cardinal  knew  better  than  to  believe  in  this  magnanimous  picture  of 
the  doctor's  fancy.* 

Viglius  was  anxious  to  retire,  but  unwilling  to  hare  the  appearance  of  being 
disgraced.  He  felt  instinctively,  although  deceived  as  to  the  actual  facts,  that 
his  great  patron  bad  been  defeated  and  banished.  He  did  not  wish  to  be 
placed  in  the  same  portion.  He  was  desirous,  as  he  piously  expressed  him- 
self, of  withdrawing  from  the  world,  "  that  he  might  balance  his  accounts  with 
the  Lord,  before  leaving  the  lodgings  of  life."  He  was,  however,  disposed  to 
please  "  the  master  "  as  well  as  the  Lord.  He  wished  to  have  the  royal  per- 
mission to  depart  in  peace.  In  his  own  lofty  language,  he  wished  to  be 
sprinkled  on  taking  his  leave  "  with  the  holy  water  of  the  court."  Moreover, 
he  was  fond  of  his  salary,  although  he  disliked  the  sarcasms  of  the  Duchess. 
Egmont  and  others  had  advised  him  to  abandon  the  office  of  President  to 
Hopper,  in  order,  as  he  was  getting  feeble,  to  reserve  his  whole  strength  for 
the  State  Council  Viglius  did  not  at  all  relish  the  proposition.  He  said  that 
by  giving  up  the  seals,  and  with  them  the  rank  and  salary  which  they  conferred, 
he  should  become  a  deposed  saint  He  had  no  inclination,  as  long  as  he 
remained  on  the  ground  at  all,  to  part  with  those  emoluments  and  honours,  and 
to  be  convened  merely  into  the  "ass  of  the  State  Council"*  He  had,  how- 
ever, with  the  sagacit}-  of  an  old  navigator,  already  thrown  out  hb  anchor  into 
the  best  holding^^round  during  the  storms  which  he  foresaw  were  soon  to 
sweep  the  state.  Before  the  close  of  the  year  which  now  occupies  us,  the 
learned  doctor  of  laws  had  become  a  doctor  of  divinity  also  ;  and  had  already 
secured,  by  so  doing,  the  wealthy  prebend  of  Saint  Bavon  of  Ghent'  TTus 
would  be  a  consolation  in  the  loss  of  secular  dignities,  and  a  recompense  for 
tlie  cold  looks  of  the  Duchess.     He  did  not  scruple  to  ascribe  the  pointed 
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dislike  which  Margaret  manifested  towards  him  to  the  awe  in  which  she  stood 
of  his  stem  integrity  of  character.  The  true  reason  why  Armenteros  and  the 
Duchess  disliked  him  was  because,  in  his  own  words,  "  he  was  not  of  their  mind 
with  regard  to  lotteries,  the  sale  of  oSices,  advancemeDt  to  abbeys,  and  many 
other  things  of  the  kind,  by  which  they  were  in  such  a  hurry  to  make  their 
fortune."  Upon  another  occasion  he  observed,  in  a  letter  to  Granvelle,  that, 
"  all  of&ces  were  sold  to  the  highest  bidder,  and  that  the  cause  of  Margaiet's 
resentment  against  both  the  Cardinal  and  himself  was,  that  they  had  so  long 
prevented  her  from  making  the  profit  which  she  was  now  doing  from  the  sale 
of  benefices,  offices,  and  other  fevours." ' 

"Die  Duchess,  on  her  part,  characterised  the  proceedings  and  policy,  both 
past  and  present,  of  the  cardinalists  as  factious,  corrupt,  and  selfish  in  the  last 
degree.  She  assured  her  brother  that  the  simony,  rapine,  and  dishonesty  of 
Granvelle,  Viglius,  and  all  their  followers  had  brought  affairs  into  the  ruinous 
condition  which  was  then  but  too  apparent.  They  were  doing  their  best,  she 
said,  since  the  Cardinal's  departure,  to  show,  by  their  sloth  and  opposition, 
that  they  were  determined  to  allow  nothing  to  prosper  in  his  absence.  To 
quote  her  own  vigorous  espression  to  Philip — "  Viglius  made  her  suffer  the 
pains  of  hell."  *  She  described  him  as  perpetually  resisting  the  course  of  the 
administration,  and  she  threw  out  dark  suspicions,  not  only  as  to  his  honesty, 
but  his  orthodoxy.  Philip  lent  a  greedy  ear  to  these  scandalous  hints  con- 
cerning the  late  omnipotent  minister  and  his  friends.  It  is  an  instrucdve  lesson 
in  human  history  to  look  through  the  cloud  of  dissimulation  in  whidt  the 
actors  of  this  remarkable  epoch  were  ever  enveloped,  and  to  watch  them  all 
stabbing  fiercely  at  each  other  in  the  dark,  with  no  regard  to  previous  friendship, 
or  even  present  professions.  It  is  edifying  to  sec  the  Cardinal,  with  all  his  genius 
and  all  his  grimace,  corresponding  on  familiar  terms  with  Armenteros,  who  was 
holding  him  up  to  obloquy  upon  all  occasions ;  to  see  Philip  inclining  his  ear 
in  pleased  astonishment  to  Margaret's  disclosures  concerning  the  Cardinal, 
whom  he  was  at  the  very  instant  assuring  of  his  undiminished  confidence  ;  * 
and  to  see  Viglius,  the  author  of  the  edict  of  r55o,  and  the  uniform  opponent 
of  any  mitigation  in  its  horrors,  silently  becoming  involved,  without  the  least 
suspicion  of  the  fact,  in  the  meshes  of  Inquisitor  Titelmann. 

Upon  Philip's  eager  soUcitations  for  fitrther  disclosures,  Margaret  accord- 
ingly informed  her  brother  ofadditional  facts  communicated  to  her,  after  oaths 
of  secrecy  had  been  eicchanged,  by  Titelmann  and  his  colleague  Del  Canto. 
They  had  assured  her,  she  said,  that  there  were  grave  doubts  touching  the 
orthodoxy  of  Viglius.  He  had  consorted  with  heretics  during  a  large  portion  of 
his  life,  and  had  put  many  suspicious  persons  into  office.  As  to  his  nepotism, 
simony,  and  fraud,  there  was  no  doubt  at  all.  He  had  richly  provided  all 
his  friends  and  relations  in  IiViesland  with  benefices.  He  had  become  in  his 
old  age  a  priest  and  churchman,  in  order  to  snatch  the  provostship  of  Saint 
Bavon,  although  his  infirmities  did  not  allow  him  to  say  mass,  or  even  to  stan<l 
erect  at  the  altar.  The  Inquisitors  had  further  accused  him  of  having  stolen 
rings,  jewels,  plate,  linen,  beds,  tapestry  and  other  furniture  from  the  establish- 
ment, all  which  property  he  had  sent  to  Friesland,  and  of  having  seized  one 
bandred  thousand  florins  in  ready  money  which  had  belonged  to  the  last  abb^ 
—an  act  consequently  of  pure  embezzlement  The  Duchess  afterwards 
transmitted  to  Philip  an  inventory  of  the  plundered  property,  including  the 
liimiture  of  nine  houses,  and  begged  him  to  command  Viglius  to  make  instant 
restitutioQ.*    If  there  be  truth  in  the  homely  proverb,  that  in  case  of  certain 
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quarrels  honest  men  recover  their  rights,  it  is  perhaps  equally  certain  that 
when  distinguished  pubhc  personages  attack  each  other,  historians  may  aiiive 
at  the  truth.  Here  certainly  are  edifying  pictures  of  the  corruption  of  the 
Spanish  regency  in  the  Netherlands  painied  by  the  President  of  the  State 
Council,  and  of  the  dishonesty  of  the  President  painted  by  the  Regent. 

A  remarkable  tumult  occurred  in  October  of  this  year  at  Antwerp.  A 
Carmelite  monk,  Christopher  Smith,  commonly  called  Fabricius,  had  left  a 
monastery  in  Bruges,  adopted  the  principles  of  the  Reformation,  and  taken  to 
himself  a  wife.  He  had  resided  for  a  time  in  England  ;  but,  invited  by  his 
friends,  he  had  afterwards  undertaken  the  dangerous  charge  of  gospel-teachet 
in  the  commercial  metropolis  of  the  Netherlands.  He  was,  however,  soon 
betrayed  to  the  authorities  by  a  certain  bonnet-dealer,  popularly  called  Long 
Margaret,  who  had  pretended,  for  the  sake  of  securing  the  informer's  fee,  to 
be  a  convert  to  his  doctrines.  He  was  seized,  and  immediately  put  to  the 
torture.  He  manfully  refused  to  betray  any  members  of  his  congregation — 
as  manhiUy  avowed  and  maintained  his  religious  creed.  He  was  condemned 
to  the  flames,  and  during  the  interval  which  preceded  his  execution,  he  com- 
forted his  friends  by  letters  of  advice,  religious  consolation  and  encourage- 
ment, which  he  wrote  from  his  dungeon.  He  sent  a  message  to  the  woman 
who  had  betrayed  him,  assuring  her  of  his  forgiveness,  and  exhorting  her  to 
repentance.  His  calmness,  wisdom,  and  gendeness,  excited  the  admiration  of 
alt  When,  therefore,  this  humble  imitator  of  Christ  was  led  through  the  streets 
of  Antwerp  to  the  stake,  the  popular  emotion  was  at  once  visible.  To  the 
multitude  who  thronged  about  the  executioners  with  threatening  aspect,  he 
addressed  an  urgent  remonstrance  that  they  would  not  compromise  their  own 
safety  by  a  tumult  in  his  cause.  He  invited  all,  however,  to  remain  steadfast 
to  the  great  truth  for  which  he  was  about  to  lay  down  his  life.  The  crowd,  as 
they  followed  the  procession  of  hangmen,  halberdsmen,  and  magistrates,  sang 
the  hundred  and  thirtieth  psalm  in  full  chorus.  As  the  victim  arrived  upon 
the  market-place,  he  knelt  upon  the  ground  to  pray  for  the  last  time.  He 
was,  however,  rudely  forced  to  rise  by  the  executioner,  who  immediately  chained 
him  to  the  stake,  and  fastened  a  leathern  strap  around  his  throat.  At  this 
moment  the  popular  indignation  became  uncontrollable,  and  stones  were  show- 
ered upon  the  magistrates  and  soldiers,  who,  after  a  slight  resistance,  fled  for 
their  lives.  The  foremost  of  the  insurgents  dashed  into  the  enclosed  arena,  to 
rescue  the  prisoner.  It  was  too  late.  The  executioner,  even  as  he  fled,  had 
crushed  the  victim's  head  with  a  sledge-hammer,  and  pierced  him  through  and 
through  with  a  poniard.  Some  of  the  bystanders  maintained  afterwards  that 
bis  fingers  and  lips  were  seen  to  move,  as  if  in  feeble  prayer,  for  a  little  time 
longer,  until,  as  thefiremounted,  he  fell  into  the  flames.  For  the  remainder  of 
the  day,  after  the  (ire  had  entirely  smouldered  to  ashes,  the  chaned  and  half- 
consumed  body  of  the  victim  remained  in  the  market-place,  a  ghastly  spectacle 
to  friend  and  foe.  It  was  afterwards  bound  to  a  stone  and  cast  into  the  Scheld. 
Such  was  the  doom  of  Christopher  Fabricius  for  having  preached  Christianity 
in  Antwerp.  During  the  night  an  anonymous  placard,  written  with  blood,  was 
posted  upon  the  wall  of  the  townhouse,  stating  that  there  were  men  in  the 
city  who  would  signally  avenge  his  murder.  Nothing  was  done,  however, 
towards  the  accomplishment  of  the  threat  The  King,  when  he  received  the 
intelligence  of  the  transaction,  was  fiirious  with  iudignation,  and  wrote  savage 
letters  to  his  sister,  commanding  instant  vengeance  to  be  taken  upon  all  con- 
cerned in  so  fouL  a  riot  As  one  of  the  persons  engaged  had,  however,  been 
arrested  and  immediately  hanged,  and  as  the  rest  had  efiected  their  escape, 
the  affair  was  suffered  to  drop.^ 
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"Hie  scenes  of  outrage,  the  frantic  persecutions,  were  fast  becoming  too 
boiriblc  to  be  looked  upon  by  Catholic  or  Calvinist  The  prisons  swarmed 
with  victims,  the  streets  were  thronged  with  processions  to  the  stake.  The 
populatior  of  thriving  cities,  particularly  in  Flanders,  were  maddened  by  the 
spectacle  of  so  much  barbarity  inflicted,  not  upon  criminals,  but  usually  upon 
mcD  remarkable  for  propriety  of  conduct  and  blameless  lives.  It  was  pre- 
cisely at  this  epoch  that  the  burgomasters,  senators,  and  council  of  the  city  of 
Bruges  (all  Catholics)  humbly  represented  to  the  Duchess  Regent  that  Peter 
Tiielmann,  Inquisitor  of  the  Faith,  against  all  forms  of  law,  was  daily  exercising 
ioquisidoB  among  the  inhabitants,  not  only  against  those  suspected  or  accused 
of  here^,  but  against  all,  however  untainted  their  characters ;  that  he  was 
daily  citing  before  him  whatever  persons  he  liked,  men  or  women,  compelhng 
ibetn  by  force  to  say  whatever  it  pleased  him ;  that  he  was  dragging  people 
from  their  houses,  and  even  from  the  sacred  precincts  of  the  church ;  often 
m  revenge  for  verbal  injuries  to  himself,  always  under  pretext  of  heresy,  and 
without  form  or  legal  warrant  of  any  kind.  They  therefore  begged  that 
be  might  be  compelled  to  make  use  of  preparatory  examinations  with  the 
co-operation  of  the  senators  of  the  city,  to  suffer  that  witnesses  should  make 
tbeir  depositions  without  being  intimidated  by  menace,  and  to  conduct  all  his 
subsequent  proceedings  according  to  legal  forms,  which  be  bad  uniformly  vio- 
lated— publicly  declaring  that  be  would  govern  bimself  according  to  his  own 
pleasure.* 

The  four  Estates  of  Flanders  having,  in  a  solemn  address  to  the  King,  re- 
presented the  same  facts,  concluded  their  brief  but  vigorous  description  of 
Titclmann's  enormities  by  calling  upon  Philip  to  suppress  these  horrible  prac- 
tices, so  manifestly  in  violation  of  the  ancient  charters  which  he  had  sworn  to 
support*  It  may  be  supposed  that  the  appeal  to  Philip  would  be  more  likely 
to  call  down  a  royal  benediction  than  the  reproof  solicited  upon  the  inquisi- 
tor's head.  In  the  Privy  Council,  the  petitions  and  remonstrances  were  read, 
and,  in  the  words  of  the  President, "  found  to  be  in  extremely  bad  taste."  *  In 
the  debate  which  followed,  Viglius  and  his  friends  recalled  to  the  Duchess,  in 
earnest  language,  the  decided  will  of  the  King,  which  had  been  so  often  ex- 
pressed. A  faint  representation  was  made,  on  the  other  hand,  of  the  dangerous 
consequences  in  case  the  people  were  driven  to  a  still  deeper  despair.  The 
result  of  the  movement  was  but  meagre.  The  Duchess  announced  that  she 
could  do  nothing  in  the  matter  of  the  request  until  further  information,  but 
that  meantime  ^e  had  charged  Titelmann  to  conduct  himself  in  his  office 
"with  discretion  and  modesty."  *  The  discretion  and  modesty,  however,  never 
appeared  in  any  modification  of  the  inquisitor's  proceedings,  and  he  continued 
unchecked  in  his  infamous  career  until  his  death,  which  did  not  occur  till 
several  year?  afterwards.  In  truth,  Margaret  was  herself  in  mortal  fear  of  this 
horrible  personage.  He  besieged  her  chamber-door  almost  daily,  before  she 
had  risen,  insisting  upon  audiences  which,  notwithstanding  her  repugnance  to 
the  man,  she  did  not  dare  to  refuse.  "  May  I  perish,"  said  Morillon,  "  if  she 
does  not  stand  in  exceeding  awe  of  Titelmann."  '  Under  such  circumstances, 
sostaioed  by  the  King  in  Spain,  the  Duchess  in  Brussels,  the  Fiivy  Council, 
and  by  a  leading  member  of  what  had  been  thought  the  liberal  party,  it  was 
not  difficult  for  the  Inquisition  to  maintain  its  ground,  notwithstanding  the 
solemn  protestations  of  the  Estates  and  the  suppressed  curses  of  the  people. 
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Philip,  so  far  from  having  the  least  disposition  to  yield  in  the  matter  of  the 
great  religious  persecution,  was  more  determined  as  to  his  course  than  ever. 
He  had  already,  as  early  as  August  of  this  year,  despatched  orders  to  the 
Duchess  that  the  decrees  of  'the  Council  of  Trent  should  be  published  and 
enforced  throughout  the  Netherlands.'-  The  memorable  quarrel  as  to  pre- 
cedency between  the  French  and  Spanish  delegates  had  given  some  hopes  of 
a  difierenl  determination.  Nevertheless,  those  persons  who  imagined  that, 
in  consequence  of  this  quarrel  of  etiquette,  Philip  would  slacken  in  his  alle- 
giance to  the  Church,  were  destined  to  be  bitterly  mistaken.  He  informed  his 
sister  that,  in  the  common  cause  of  Christianity,  he  should  not  be  swayed  by 
personal  resentments.*  How,  indeed,  could  a  different  decision  be  expected? 
His  envoy  at  Rome,  as  well  as  his  representatives  at  the  Council,  had  univer- 
sally repudiated  all  doubts  as  to  the  sanctity  of  its  decrees.  "  To  doubt  the 
infallibility  of  the  Council,  as  some  have  dared  to  do,"  said  Francis  de  Vargas, 
"and  to  think  it  capable  of  error,  is  the  most  devilish  heresy  of  all.  Nothing 
could  so  much  disturb  and  scandalise  the  world  as  such  a  sentiment  There- 
fore the  Archbishop  of  Granada  told,  very  properly,  the  Bishop  of  Tortosa. 
that  if  he  should  express  such  an  opinion  in  Spain,  they  would  bum  him."  ' 
These  strenuous  notions  were  shared  by  the  King.  Therefore,  altliough  all 
Enrope  was  on  tiptoe  with  expectation  to  see  how  Philip  would  avenge  him- 
self for  the  slight  put  upon  his  ambassador,  Philip  disappointed  all  Europe. 

In  August  1564,  he  wrote  to  the  Duchess  Regent  that  the  decrees  were  to 
be  proclaimed  and  enforced  without  delay.  They  related  to  three  subjects^ — 
the  doctrines  to  be  inculcated  by  the  Church,  the  reformation  of  ecclesiastical 
morals,  and  the  education  of  the  people.  General  police  regulations  were 
issued  at  the  same  time,  by  which  heretics  were  10  be  excluded  from  all  share 
in  the  usual  conveniencies  of  society,  and  were,  in  fact,  to  be  strictly  excom- 
municated. Inns  were  to  receive  no  guests,  schools  no  children,  almshouses 
no  paupers,  graveyards  no  dead  bodies,  unless  guests,  children,  paupers,  and 
dead  bodies  were  furnished  with  the  most  satisfactory  proofs  of  orthodoxy. 
Midwives  of  unsuspected  Romanism  were  alone  to  exercise  their  functions, 
and  were  bound  to  give  norice  within  twenty-fbur  hours  of  every  birth  which 
occurred  ;  the  parish  clerks  were  as  regularly  to  record  every  such  addition  to 
the  population,  and  the  authorities  to  see  that  Catholic  baptism  was  adminis- 
tered in  each  case  with  the  least  possible  delay.  Births,  deaths,  and  marriages 
could  only  occur  with  validity  under  the  shadow  of  the  Church.  No  human 
being  could  consider  himself  bom  or  defunct  unless  provided  with  a  priest's 
certificate.  The  heretic  was  excluded,  so  far  as  ecclesiastical  dogma  could 
exclude  him,  from  the  pale  of  humanity,  from  consecrated  earth,  and  from 
eternal  salvation. 

The  decrees  contained  many  provisions  which  not  only  conflicted  with  the 
privileges  of  the  provinces,  but  with  the  prerogatives  of  the  sovereign.  For 
this  reason  many  of  the  lords  in  council  thought  that  at  least  the  proper  ex- 
ceptions should  be  made  upon  their  promulgation.  This  was  also  the  opinion 
of  the  Duchess;  but  the  King,  by  his  letters  of  October  and  November  (1564), 
expressly  prohibited  any  alteration  in  the  ordinances,  and  transmitted  a  copy 
of  the  form  according  to  which  the  canons  had  been  published  in  Spain, 
together  with  the  expression  of  his  desire  that  a  similar  coarse  should  be 
followed  in  the  Netherlands.*  Margaret  of  Parma  was  in  great  embarrassment 
It  was  evident  that  the  publication  could  no  longer  be  deferred.  Philip  bad 
issued  his  commands,  but  grave  senators  and  learned  doctors  of  the  university 
had  advised  strongly  in  favour  of  the  necessary  exceptions.     The  extreme 
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party,  heade<I  by  Viglius,  nere  in  favour  of  canrying  out  the  royal  decisions. 
They  were  overruled,  and  the  Duchess  was  induced  to  attennpt  a  modification, 
if  her  brother's  permission  could  be  obtained.  The  President  expressed  the 
opinion  that  the  decrees, even  with  the  restrictions  proposed,  would  "give  no 
contentment  to  the  people,  who,  moreover,  had  no  right  to  meddle  with 
theol(^."  ^  The  excellent  Viglius  fotgot,  however,  that  theology  had  been 
meddling  altogether  too  much  with  the  people  to  make  it  possible  that  the 
public  attention  should  be  entirely  averted  from  the  subject  Men  and  women 
who  might  be  daily  summoned  to  rack,  stake,  and  scai&bld,  in  the  course  of 
these  ecclesiastical  airangements,  and  whose  births,  deaths,  marriages,  and  posi- 
tion in  the  next  world  were  now  to  be  formally  decided  upon,  could  hardly 
be  taxed  with  extreme  indiscretion  if  they  did  meddle  with  the  subject 

In  the  dilemma  to  which  the  Duchess  was  reduced,  she  again  bethought 
herself  of  a  special  mission  to  Spain.  At  the  end  of  the  year  (1564),  it  was 
determined  that  Egmont  should  be  the  envoy.  Monrigny  excused  himself 
on  account  of  private  a£fairs ;  Marquis  Berghen  "  because  of  his  indisposition 
and  corpulence."*  There  was  a  stormy  debate  in  council  after  Egmont  had 
accepted  the  mission  and  immediately  before  his  departure.  Viglius  bad 
been  ordered  to  prepare  the  Count's  instructions.  Having  finished  the  rough 
draught,  he  laid  it  before  the  board.*  The  paper  was  conceived  io  general 
terms,  and  might  mean  anything  or  nothing.  No  criticism  upon  its  language 
was,  however,  ofifered  until  it  came  to  the  turn  of  Orange  to  vote  upon  the 
document-  ■  Then,  however,  William  the  Silent  opened  his  lips,  and  poured 
f<»th  a  long  and  vehement  discourse,  such  as  he  rarely  pronounced,  but  sach 
as  few  except  himself  could  utter.  There  was  no  shuffling,  no  disguise,  no 
timidity  in  his  language.  He  took  the  ground  boldly  that  the  time  had  arrived 
for  speaking  out  The  object  of  sending  an  envoy  of  high  rank  and  European 
reputation  like  the  Count  of  Egmont  was  to  tell  the  King  the  truth.  Let 
Philip  know  it  now.  Let  him  be  unequivocally  informed  that  this  whole 
machinery  of  placards  and  scaffolds,  of  new  bishops  and  old  hangmen,  of 
decrees,  inquisitors,  and  informers,  must  once  and  for  ever  be  abolished. 
Their  day  was  over.  The  Netherlands  were  free  provinces,  they  were  sur- 
rounded by  free  countries,  they  were  determined  to  vindicate  their  ancient 
pnvilcges.  Moreover,  his  Majesty  was  to  be  plainly  informed  of  the  frightftiL 
corruption  which  made  the  whole  judicial  and  administrative  system  loathsome. 
The  venality  which  notoriously  existed  everywhere— on  the  bench,  in  the 
council  chamber,  in  all  public  offices,  where  purity  was  most  essential — was 
denounced  by  the  Prince  in  scathing  terms.  He  tore  the  mask  from  individual 
faces,  and  openly  charged  the  Chancellor  of  Brabant,  Engelbert  Maas,  with 
knivery  and  corruption.  He  insisted  that  the  King  should  be  informed  of  the 
necessity  of  abolishing  the  two  inferior  councils,  and  of  enlarging  the  Council 
of  State  by  the  admission  of  ten  or  twelve  new  members  selected  for  their 
patriotism,  purity,  and  capacity.  Above  all,  it  was  necessary  plainly  to  in- 
form his  Majesty  that  the  canons  of  Trent,  spumed  by  the  whole  world,  even 
by  the  Catholic  princes  of  Germany,  could  never  be  enforced  in  the  Nether- 
luds,  and  that  it  would  be  ruinous  to  make  the  attempt  He  proposed  and 
insisted  that  the  Count  of  Egmont  should  be  instructed  accordingly.  He 
avowed,  in  conclusion,  that  he  was  a  Catholic  himself  and  intended  to  remain 
b  the  faith,  but  that  he  could  not  look  on  with  pleasure  when  princes  strove 
to  govern  the  souls  of  men,  and  to  take  away  their  liberty  in  matters  of  con- 
science and  religion.* 
Here  certainly  was  no  daintiness  of  phraseology,  and  npon  these  leading 
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points,  thus  slightly  indicated,  William  of  Orange  poured  out  his  eloquence, 
bearing  conviction  upon  the  tide  of  his  rapid  invective.  His  speech  lasted 
till  seven  in  the  evening,  when  the  Duchess  adjourned  the  meeting.  Thj 
council  broke  up,  the  Regent  went  to  supper,  but  the  effect  of  the  discourse 
upon  nearly  all  the  members  was  not  to  be  mistaken.  Viglius  was  in  a  state 
of  consternation,  perplexity,  and  despair.  He  felt  satisfied  that,  with  perhaps 
the  exception  of  Berlaymont,  all  who  had  listened  or  should  afterwards  listen  to 
the  powerful  arguments  of  Orange  would  be  inevitably  seduced  or  bewildered. 
The  President  lay  awake,  tossing  and  tumbling  in  his  bed,  recalling  the  Prince's 
oration,  point  by  point,  and  endeavouring  to  answer  it  in  order.  It  was  im- 
portant, he  felt,  to  obliterate  the  impression  produced.  Moreover,  as  we  have 
often  seen,  the  learned  Doctor  valued  himself  upon  his  logic  It  was  absolutely 
necessary,  therefore,  that  In  his  reply  next  day  his  eloquence  should  outshine 
that  of  his  antf^onist  The  President  thus  passed  a  feverish  and  uncomfort- 
able night,  pronouncing  and  hstening  to  imaginary  harangues.  With  the  dawn 
of  day  he  arose  and  proceeded  to  dress  himself.  The  excitement  of  the  pre- 
vious evening,  and  the  subsequent  sleeplessness  of  the  night  had,  however, 
been  too  much  for  his  feeble  and  slightly  superannuated  frame.  Before  he  hjd 
finished  his  toilet,  a  stroke  of  apoplexy  stretched  him  senseless  upon  the  floor. 
His  servants,  when  they  soon  afterwards  entered  the  apartment,  found  him 
rigid,  and  to  all  appearance  dead,'  After  a  few  days,  however,  he  recovered 
his  physical  senses  in  part,  but  his  reason  remained  for  a  longer  time  shattered, 
and  was  never  perhaps  fully  restored  to  its  original  vigour. 

This  event  made  it  necessary  that  his  place  in  the  Council  should  be  sup- 
plied, Viglius  had  frequently  expressed  intentions  of  retiring^ — a  measure  to 
which  he  could  yet  never  fully  make  up  his  mind.  His  place  was  now  tem- 
porarily supplied  by  his  friend  and  countryman,  Joachim  Hopp>er,  like  him- 
self a  Frisian  doctor  of  ancient  blood  and  extensive  acquirements,  well  versed 
in  philosophy  and  jurisprudence,  a  professor  of  Louvain,  and  a  member  of 
the  Mechlin  Council.  He  was  likewise  the  original  founder  and  projector  of 
Douay  University — an  institution  which,  at  Philip's  desire,  he  had  successfully 
organised  in  1556,  in  order  that  a  French  university  might  be  furnished  for 
Walloon  youths,  as  a  substitute  for  the  seductive  and  poisonous  Paris.  For 
the  rest.  Hopper  was  a  mere  man  of  routine.  He  was  often  employed  in 
private  affairs  by  Philip,  without  being  intrusted  with  the  secret  at  the  bottom 
of  them.  His  mind  was  a  confused  one,  and  his  style  inexpressibly  involved 
and  tedious.  "  Poor  Master  Hopper,"  said  Granvelle,  "  did  not  write  the 
best  French  in  the  world ;  may  the  Lord  forgive  him  1  He  was  learned  in 
letters,  but  knew  very  little  of  great  affairs."  His  manners  were  as  cringing 
as  his  intellect  was  narrow.  He  never  opposed  the  Duchess,  so  that  his  col- 
leagues always  called  him  "Councillor  'Yes,  Madam,'  "  and  he  did  his  best  to 
be  friends  with  ail  the  world.* 

Indeference  to  the  arguments  of  Orange,  the  instructions  for  foment  were  ac- 
cordingly considerably  modified  from  the  original  draughts  oFViglius.  As  drawn 
up  by  the  new  President,  they  contained  at  least  a  few  hints  to  his  Majesty  as 
to  the  propriety  of  mitigating  the  edicts  and  extending  some  mercy  to  his  suf- 
fering people.*  The  document  was,  however,  not  very  satisfactory  to  the  Prince^ 
nor  did  he  perhaps  rely  very  implicitly  upon  the  character  of  the  envoy. 

Egmont  set  forth  upon  his  journey  early  in  January  (1565).  He  travelled 
in  great  state.  He  was  escorted  as  far  as  Cambray  by  several  nobles  of  his 
acquaintance,  who  improved  the  occasion  by  a  series  of  tremendous  banquets 
during  the  Count's  sojourn,  which  was  protracted  till  the  end  of  January.    The 
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most  noted  or  these  gentlemen  were  Hoogstr&aCen,  Brederode,  the  younger 
Hansteld,  CulembuTg,  and  Noircacmes.  Beforei  they  pa.rted  with  the  envoy, 
they  drew  up  a  paper,  which  they  signed  with  their  blood,  and  afterwards 
placed  in  the  hands  of  his  Countess.  In  this  document  they  promised,  on 
account  of  their  "  inexpressible  and  very  singular  affection  "  for  Egmont,  that 
if,  during  his  mission  to  Spain,  any  evil  should  befall  him,  they  would,  on 
their  faith  as  gendemen  and  cavaliers  of  honour,  take  vengeance  therefor  upon 
the  Cardinal  Gianvelle,  or  upon  all  who  should  be  the  instigators  thereof.' 

Wherever  Brederode  was,  there,  it  was  probable,  would  be  much  severe 
carousing.  Before  the  conclusion,  accordingly,  of  the  visit  to  Cambray,  that 
uicient  city  rang  with  the  scandal  created  by  a  most  uproarious  scene.  A 
banquet  was  given  to  Egmont  and  his  friends  in  the  citadel  Brederode,  his 
cousin  Lumey,  and  the  other  nobles  from  Brussels,  were  all  present  The  Arch- 
bishop of  Cambray,  a  man  very  odious  to  the  liberal  party  in  the  provinces, 
was  also  bidden  to  the  feast.  During  the  dinner,  this  prelate,  although  treated 
with  marked  respect  by  Egmont,  was  the  object  of  much  banter  and  coarse 
pleasantry  by  the  ruder  portion  of  the  guests.  Especially  these  convivial 
gentlemen  took  infinite  pains  to  overload  him  with  challenges  to  huge  bumpers 
of  wine — it  being  thought  desirable,  if  possible,  to  place  the  Archbishop  under 
the  table.  This  pleasantry  was  alternated  with  much  rude  sarcasm  concerning 
the  new  bishoprics.  The  conversation  then  fell  upon  other  topics — among 
others,  naturally  upon  the  mission  of  Count  Egmont  Brederode  observed 
that  it  was  a  very  hazardous  matter  to  allow  so  eminent  a  personage  to  leave 
the  land  at  such  a  critical  period.  Should  anything  happen  to  the  Count,  the 
Netherlands  would  sustain  an  immense  loss.  The  Archbishop,  irritated  by 
the  previous  conversation,  ironically  requested  the  speaker  to  be  comforted, 
"because,"  said  he,  "  it  will  always  be  easy  to  find  a  new  Egmont."  Upon 
this,  Brederode,  beside  himself  with  rage,  cried  out  vehemently,  "Are  we  to 
lolerate  such  language  from  this  priest  ?  "  Culemburg,  too,  turning  upon  the 
offender,  observed,  "  Your  observation  would  be  much  more  applicable  to 
your  own  case.  If  you  were  to  die,  'twould  be  easy  to  find  five  hundred  of 
your  merit  to  replace  you  in  the  see  of  Cambray."  The  conversation  was,  to 
uy  the  least,  becoming  personal.  The  Bishop,  desirous  of  terminating  this 
iceen  encounter  of  wits,  lifted  a  goblet  full  of  wine  and  challenged  Brederode 
to  drink.  That  gentleman  declined  the  invitation.  After  the  cloth  had  been 
-■emoved,  the  cup  circulated  more  freely  than  ever.  The  revelry  became  fast 
and  furious.  One  of  the  younger  gentlemen  who  was  seated  near  the  Bishop 
snatched  the  bonnet  of  that  dignitary  from  his  head,  and  placed  it  upon  his 
own.  He  then  drained  a  bumper  to  his  health,  and  passed  the  goblet  and 
the  cap  to  his  next  neighbour.  Both  circulated  till  they  reached  the  Viscount 
of  Ghent,  who  arose  from  his  seat  and  respectfully  restored  the  cap  to  its  owner. 
Brederode  then  took  a  laige  "cup  of  silver  and  gold,"  filled  it  to  the  brim, 
and  drained  it  to  the  confusion  of  Cardinal  &anvelle,  stigmatising  that 
departed  minister,  as  he  finished,  l^  an  epithet  of  more  vigour  than  decency. 
He  then  called  upon  all  the  company  to  pledge  him  to  the  same  toast,  and 
denounced  as  cardinallsts  all  those  who  should  refuse. 

The  Archbishop,  not  having  digested  the  afifronts  which  had  been  put  upon 
him  already,  imprudently  ventured  himself  once  more  into  the  confusion,  and 
tried  to  appeal  to  the  reason  of  the  company.     Me  might  as  well  have  addressed 
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the  crew  of  Comus.  He  gained  nothing  but  additional  insult  Brederode 
advanced  upon  him  with  threatening  gestures.  Egmont  implored  the  prelate 
to  retire,  or  at  least  not  to  take  notice  of  a  nobleman  so  obviously  beyond  the 
control  of  his  reason.  The  Bishop,  however,  insisted — mingling  reproof, 
menace,  and  somewhat  imperious  demands  that  the  indecent  saturnalia  should 
cease.  It  would  have  been  wiser  for  him  to  retire.  Count  Hoogstraaten,  a 
young  man,  and  small  of  stature,  seized  the  gilt  laver  in  which  the  company 
had  dipped  their  fingers  before  seating  themselves  at  table.  "  Be  quiet,  be 
quiet,  little  man,"  said  Egmont,  soothingly,  doing  his  best  to  restrain  the  tumulc 
"  Little  man,  indeed  I "  responded  the  Count  wrathfuUy ;  "  I  would  have  you 
to  know  that  never  did  little  man  spring  from  my  race."  With  those  words 
he  hurled  the  basin,  waterandall,  at  the  head  of  the  Archbishop.  Hoogstraaten 
had  no  doubt  manifested  his  braveiy  before  that  day;  he  was  to  display,  on 
future  occasions,  a  very  remarkable  degree  of  heroism ;  but  it  must  be  confessed 
that  the  chivalry  of  the  noble  hoiise  of  Lalaing  was  not  illustrated  by  this  attack 
upon  a  priest  The  Bishop  was  sprinkled  by  the  water,  but  not  struck  by  the 
vessel  Young  Mansfeld,  ashamed  of  the  outrage,  stepped  forward  to  apologise 
for  the  conduct  of  his  companions  and  to  soothe  the  insulted  prelate.  Thai 
personage,  however,  exasperated,  veiy  naturally,  to  the  highest  point,  pushed 
him  rudely  away,  crying,  "  B^one,  begone  I  who  is  this  boy  that  is  preaching 
to  me  ?  "  Whereupon  Mansfeld,  much  irritated,  lifted  his  band  towards  the 
ecclesiastic,  and  snapped  his  fingers  contemptuously  in  his  face.  Some  even 
said  that  he  pulled  the  aichiepiscopal  nose,  others  that  he  threatened  his  life 
with  a  drawn  dagger.  Nothing  could  well  have  been  more  indecent  or  more 
cowardly  than  the  conduct  of  these  nobles  upon  this  occasion.  Their  intoxi- 
cation, together  with  the  character  of  the  victim,  explained,  but  certainly  could 
not  palliate,  the  vulgarity  of  the  exhibition.  It  was  natural  enough  tliat  men 
like  Brederode  should  find  sport  in  this  remarkable  badgering  of  a  bishop,  but 
we  see  with  legret  the  part  played  by  Hoogstraaten  in  the  disgraceful  scene. 

The  prelate,  at  last,  exclaiming  that  it  appeared  that  he  had  been  invited 
only  to  be  insulted,  lefl  the  apartment,  accompanied  by  Noircaimes  and  the 
Viscount  of  Ghent,  and  threatening  that  all  his  friends  and  relarions  should  be 
chafed  with  his  vengeance.  The  next  day  a  reconciliation  was  effected,  as 
well  as  such  an  arrangement  was  possible,  by  the  efforts  of  Egmont,  who  dined 
alone  with  the  prelate.  In  the  evening,  Hoogstraaten,  Culemburg,  and  Bre- 
derode, called  upon  the  Bishop,  with  whom  they  were  closeted  for  an  hour, 
and  the  party  separated  on  nominal  terms  of  friendship.^ 

This  scandalous  scene,  which  had  been  enacted  not  only  before  many  guests, 
but  in  presence  of  a  host  of  servants,  made  necessarily  a  great  sensation  through- 
out the  country.  There  could  hardly  be  much  difference  of  opinion  among 
respectable  people  as  to  the  conduct  of  the  noblemen  who  had  thus  disgraced 
themselves.  Even  Brederode  himself,  who  retained,  as  was  natural,  but  a 
confused  impression  of  the  transaction,  seemed  in  the  days  which  succeeded 
the  banquet  to  be  in  doubt  whether  he  and  his  friends  had  merited  any  great 
amount  of  applause.  He  was,  however,  somewhat  self-contradictory,  although 
always  vehement  in  his  assertions  on  the  subject  At  one  time  he  maintained 
— after  dinner,  of  course — that  he  would  have  killed  the  Archbishop  if  they 
had  not  been  forcibly  separated ;  at  other  moments  he  denounced  as  liars  aU 
persons  who  should  insinuate  that  he  had  committed  or  contemplated  any 
injury  to  that  prelate,  offering  freely  to  fight  any  man  who  disputed  either  of 
his  two  positions.* 

The  whole  scene  was  dramatised,  and  represented  in  masquerade  at  a 
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wedding  festival  given  by  Councillor  d'Assonleville  on  the  marriage  of  Coun- 
cillor Hopper's  daughter,  one  of  the  principal  parts  being  enacted  by  a  son 
of  the  President-judge  of  Artois.^  It  may  be  supposed  that  if  such  eminent 
personages,  in  close  connection  with  the  Governmcnl,  took  part  in  such  pro- 
ceedings, the  riot  must  have  been  considered  of  a  very  pardonable  nature. 
The  truth  was,  that  the  Bishop  was  a  cardinalist,  and  dierefore  entirely  out 
of  favour  with  the  administration.  He  was  also  a  man  of  treacherous,  san- 
guinary character,  and  detested  by  the  people.  He  had  done  his  best  to 
destroy  heresy  in  Valenciennes  by  fire  and  sword.  "  I  will  say  one  thing," 
said  he  in  a  letter  to  GranvcUe,  which  had  been  intercepted,  "  since  the  pot 
is  uncovered,  and  the  whole  cookery  known,  we  had  best  push  forward  and 
make  an  end  of  all  the  principal  heretics,  whether  rich  or  poor,  without  regard- 
ing whether  the  cUy  will  be  entirely  ruined  by  such  a  course.  Such  an  opinion 
I  should  declare  openly  were  it  not  that  we  of  the  ecclesiastical  profession 
are  accused  of  always  crying  out  for  blood."  *  Such  was  the  prelate's  theory. 
His  practice  may  be  inferred  from  a  specimen  of  his  proceedings  which 
occurred  at  a  little  later  day.  A  citizen  of  Cambray,  having  been  converted 
to  the  Lutheran  Confession,  went  to  the  Archbishop,  and  requested  permission 
10  move  out  of  the  country,  taking  his  property  with  him.  The  pedtioner 
having  made  his  appearance  in  the  forenoon,  was  requested  to  call  again  after 
dinner  to  receive  his  answer.  The  burgher  did  so,  and  was  received,  not  by 
the  prelate,  but  by  the  executioner,  who  immediately  carried  the  Lutheran  to 
the  market-place,  and  cut  off  his  head.  *  It  is  sufBciently  evident  that  a  mini- 
ster of  Christ  with  such  propensities  could  not  excite  any  great  sympathy, 
however  deeply  afironted  he  might  have  been  at  a  drinking  patty,  so  long  as 
any  Christians  remained  in  the  land. 

EgrooDt  departed  from  Cambray  upon  the  30th  January,  his  friends  taking 
a  most  aSectionate  farewell  of  him,  and  Brederode  assuring  him,  with  a  thou- 
sand oaths,  that  he  would  forsake  God  for  his  service.*  His  reception  at 
Madrid  was  most  brilliant.  When  he  made  his  first  appearance  at  the  palace, 
Philip  rushed  frop  his  cabinet  into  the  grand  hall  of  reception,  and  feU  npon 
bis  neck,  embracing  him  heartily,  before  the  Count  had  time  to  drop  upon 
his  knee  and  kiss  die  royal  hand,'  During  the  whole  period  of  his  visit  he 
dined  frequently  at  the  King's  private  table,  an  honour  rarely  accorded  by 
Philip,  and  was  feasted  and  flattered  by  all  the  great  digoitaries  of  the  court 
as  never  a  subject  of  the  Spanish  crown  had  been  before.  All  vied  with  each 
other  is  heaping  honours  upon  the  man  whom  the  King  was  determined  to 
honour.*  Philip  took  him  out  to  drive  daily  in  his  own  coach,  sent  him  to 
see  the  wonders  of  the  new  Escorial,  which  he  was  building  to  commemorate 
the  battle  of  SL  Quentin,  and,  although  it  was  still  winter,  insisted  upon  show- 
ing him  the  beauties  of  his  retreat  in  the  Segovian  forest^  Granvelle's  coun- 
sels as  to  the  method  by  which  the  "  friend  of  smoke  "  was  so  easily  to  be 
gained  had  not  fallen  unlieeded  on  his  royal  pupil's  ears.  The  Count  was 
lodged  in  the  house  of  Ruy  Gomez,  who  soon  felt  himself  able,  according  to 
previous  assurances  to  that  effect,  contained  in  a  private  letter  of  Armenteros, 
to  persuade  the  envoy  to  any  course  which  Philip  might  command.^  Flattery 
without  stint  wa^  administered.  More  solid  arguments  to  convince  the  Count 
that  Philip  was  the  most  generous  and  clement  of  princes  were  also  employed 
with  great  effecL     The  royal  dues  upon  the  estate  of  Gaasbccque,  lately 
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purchascd  by  Eg:mont,  were  remitted.^  A  mortgage  upon  his  seigneurie  of 
Ninove  *  was  discharged,  and  a  considerable  sum  of  money  presented  to 
him  in  addition.  Altogether,  the  gifts  which  the  ambassador  received  from 
the  royal  bounty  amounted  to  one  hundred  thousand  crowns.* 

Thus  feasted,  flattered,  and  laden  with  presents,  it  must  be  admitted  that 
the  Count  more  than  justiGed  the  opinions  expressed  in  the  letter  of  Armcn- 
teros,  that  he  was  a  man  easily  governed  by  those  who  had  credit  with  him. 
E^imont  hardly  broached  the  public  matters  which  had  brought  him  to  Madrid. 
Upon  the  subject  of  the  edicts,  Philip  certainly  did  not  dissemble,  however 
loudly  the  envoy  may  liave  afterwards  complained  at  Brussels.  In  truth, 
Egmont,  intoxicated  by  the  incense  offered  to  him  at  the  Spanish  court,  was 
a  different  man  from  Egmont  in  the  Netherlands,  subject  to  the  calm  but 
piercing  glance  and  the  irresistible  control  of  Orange.  Philip  gave  him  no 
reason  to  suppose  that  he  intended  any  change  in  the  religious  system  of  the 
provinces,  at  least  in  any  sense  contemplated  by  the  liberal  party.  On  the 
contrary,  a  council  of  doctors  and  ecclesiastics  was  summoned,*  at  whose  deli- 
berations the  Count  was  invited  to  assist ;  on  which  occasion  the  King  excited 
general  admiration  by  the  fervour  of  his  piety  and  the  vehemence  of  his  ejacu- 
lations. Falling  upon  his  knees  before  a  crucifix,  in  the  midst  of  the  assembly, 
he  prayed  that  God  would  keep  him  perpetually  in  the  same  mind,  and  pro- 
tested that  he  would  never  call  himself  master  of  those  who  denied  the  Lord 
God.'  Such  an  exhibition  could  leave  but  little  doubt  in  the  minds  of  those 
who  witnessed  it  as  to  the  royal  sentiments,  nor  did  Egmont  make  any  effort 
to  obtain  any  relaxation  of  those  religious  edicts  which  he  had  himself  declared 
worthy  of  approbation  and  fit  to  be  maintained.*  As  to  the  question  of  en- 
larging the  State  Council,  Philip  dismissed  the  subject  with  a  few  vague  observa- 
tions, which  Egmont,  not  very  zealous  on  the  subject  at  the  moment,  perhaps 
misunderstood.  The  punishment  of  heretics  by  some  new  method,  so  as  to 
secure  die  pains  but  to  take  away  the  glories  of  martyrdom,  was  also  slightly 
discussed  \  and  here  again  Egmont  was  so  unfortunate  as  to  misconceive  the 
royal  meaning,  and  to  interpret  an  additional  refinement  of  cruelty  into  an 
expression  of  clemency.  On  the  whole,  however,  there  was  not  much  nego- 
tiation between  the  monarch  and  the  ambassador.  When  the  Count  spoke 
of  business,  the  King  would  speak  to  him  of  his  daughters,  and  of  his  desire 
to  see  them  provided  with  brilliant  marriages.''  As  Egmont  had  eight  girls, 
besides  two  sons,  it  was  natural  that  he  should  be  pleased  to  find  Philip  taking 
so  much  interest  in  looking  out  husbands  for  them.  The  King  spoke  to  him, 
as  hardly  could  be  avoided,  of  the  femous  fool's-cap  livery.  The  Count  laughed 
the  matter  off  as  a  jest,  protesting  that  it  was  a  mere  foolish  freak,  originating 
at  the  wine-table,  and  asseverating,  with  warmth,  that  nothing  disrespectful  or 
disloyal  to  his  Majesty  had  been  contemplated  upon  that  or  upon  any  other 
occasion.  Had  a  single  gentleman  uttered  an  undutiful  word  against  the  King, 
Egmont  vowed  he  would  have  stabbed  him  through  and  througli  upon  the  spot, 
had  he  been  his  own  brother.*  These  warm  protestations  were  answered 
by  a  gentle  reprimand  as  to  the  past  by  Philip,  and  with  a  firm  caution 
as  to  the  future.  "  Let  it  be  discontinued  entirely.  Count,"  said  the  King, 
as  the  two  were  driving  together  in  the  royal  carriage.*  Egmont  expressed 
himself  in  handsome  terms  concerning  the  Cardinal,'"  in  return  for  the  whole- 
sale approbation  quoted  to  him  in  r^ard  to  his  awn  character  from  the 
private  letters  of  that  sagacious  personage  to  his  Majesty.  Certainly,  after 
all  this,  the  Count  might  suppose  the  affair  of  the  livery  forgiven. 
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Thus  amicably  passed  the  hours  of  that  mission,  the  preliminaries  for 
which  had  called  forth  so  much  eloquence  from  the  Prince  of  Orange  and 
so  nearly  earned  off  with  apoplexy  the  President  Viglius.  On  his  departure 
Egmont  received  a  letter  of  instructions  from  Philip  as  to  the  report  which 
he  was  Co  make  upon  his  arrival  in  Brussels  to  the  Duchess.  After  many 
things  personally  flattering  to  himself,  the  envoy  was  directed  to  represent 
the  King  as  overwhelmed  with  incredible  grief  at  hearing  the  progress  made 
by  the  heretics,  but  as  immutably  determined  to  permit  no  change  of  religion 
within  his  dominions,  even  were  he  to  die  a  thousand  deaths  in  consequence. 
The  King,  he  was  to  state,  requested  the  Duchess  forthwith  to  assemble  an 
cKtraordinary  session  of  the  Council,  at  which  certain  bishops,  theological 
doctors,  and  very  orthodox  lawyers  were  to  assist,  in  which,  under  pretence 
of  discussing  the  Council  of  Trent  matter,  it  was  to  be  considered  whether 
there  could  not  be  some  "  new  way  devised  for  executing  heretics  ;  not  indeed 
one  by  which  any  deduction  should  he  made  from  their  sufferings  {which  certainly 
was  not  the  royal  wish,  nor  likely  to  be  grateful  to  God  or  salutary  to  religion), 
but  by  which  all  hopes  of  glory — that  powerful  incentive  to  tiieir  impiety — 
might  be  precluded,"'  With  regard  to  any  suggested  alterations  in  the  Council 
of  State,  or  in  the  other  two  Councils,  the  King  was  to  be  represented  as 
unwilling  to  form  any  decision  until  he  should  hear  at  length  from  the 
Duchess  Regent  upon  the  subject. 

Certainly  here  was  a  sufficient  amount  of  plain  speaking  upon  one  great 
subject  and  very  little  encouragement  with  regard  to  the  other.  Yet  Egmont, 
*ho  immediately  after  receiving  these  instructions  set  forth  upon  his  return 
to  the  Netherlands,  manifested  nothing  but  satisfaction,  Philip  presented  to 
him,  as  his  travelling  companion,  the  young  Prince  Alexander  of  Parma,  then 
about  to  malce  a  visit  to  his  mother  in  Brussels,  and  recommended  the  youth, 
afterwards  destined  to  play  so  prominent  a  part  in  Flemish  history,  to  his 
peculiar  care.*  Egmont  addressed  a  letter  to  the  King  from  Valladolid,  in 
which  he  indulged  in  ecstasies  concerning  the  Escorial  and  the  wood  of 
Segoria,  and  declared  that  he  was  returning  to  the  Netherlands  "  the  most 
GODtented  man  in  the  world."' 

He  reached  Brussels  at  the  end  of  April  Upon  the  5th  of  May  he  ap- 
peared before  the  Council,  and  proceeded  to  give  an  account  of  his  interview 
with  the  King,  together  with  a  statement  of  the  royal  intentions  and  opinions. 
These  were  already  sutEciently  well  known.  Letters,  written  after  the  envoy's 
departure,  had  arrived  before  him,  in  which,  while  in  the  main  presenting  the 
same  views  as  those  contained  in  the  instructions  to  Egmont,  Philip  bad 
expressed  his  decided  prohibition  of  the  project  to  enlarge  the  State  Council 
and  to  suppress  the  authority  of  the  other  two.*  Nevertheless,  the  Count 
made  his  report  according  to  the  brief  received  at  Madrid,  and  assured  his 
hearers  that  the  King  was  all  benignity,  having  nothing  so  much  at  heart  as 
the  temporal  and  eternal  welfare  of  the  provinces.  The  siege  of  Malta,  he 
stated,  would  prevent  the  royal  visit  to  the  Netherlands  for  the  moment,  but 
it  was  deferred  only  for  a  brief  period.  To  remedy  the  deficiency  in  the 
provincial  exchequer,  large  remittances  would  be  made  immediately  from 
Spain.  To  provide  for  the  increasing  difficulties  of  the  religious  question,  a 
convocation  of  nine  learned  and  saintly  personages  was  recommended,  who 
should  devise  some  new  scheme  by  which  the  objections  to, the  present 
system  of  chastising  heretics  might  be  obviated,' 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  state  that  so  meagre  a  result  to  the  mission  of 
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Egmont  was  not  likely  to  inspire  the  hearts  of  Orange  and  his  adherents 
with  much  confidence.  No  immediate  explosion  of  resentment,  however, 
occurred.  The  general  aspect  for  a  few  days  was  peaceful  Egmont  mani- 
fested much  contentment  with  the  reception  which  he  met  with  in  Spain,  and 
described  the  King's  friendly  disposition  towards  the  leading  nobles  in  lively 
colours.  He  went  to  his  government  immediately  after  his  return,  assembled 
the  States  of  Artois  in  the  city  of  Arras,  and  delivered  the  letters  sent  to  that 
body  by  the  King.  He  made  a  speech  on  this  occasion,'  informing  the 
Estates  that  his  Majesty  had  given  orders  that  the  edicts  of  the  Emperor  were 
to  be  enforced  to  the  letter;  adding  that  he  had  told  the  King  freely  his 
own  opinion  upon  the  subject,  in  order  to  dissuade  him  from  that  which 
others  were  warmly  urging.  He  described  Philip  as  the  most  liberal  and 
debonair  of  princes ;  his  Council  in  Spain  as  cruel  and  sanguinary.  Time 
was  to  show  whether  the  epithets  thus  applied  to  the  advisers  were  not  more 
applicable  to  the  monarch  than  the  eulogies  thus  lavished  by  the  blind  and 
predestined  victim.  It  will  also  be  perceived  that  this  language,  used  before 
the  Estates  of  Artois,  varied  materially  from  his  observation  to  the  Dowager 
Duchess  of  Aerschot,  denouncing  as  enemies  the  men  who  accused  him  of 
having  requested  a  moderation  of  the  edicts.  In  truth,  this  most  vacillating, 
confused,  and  unfortunate  of  men  scarcely  comprehended  the  purport  of  his 
recent  negotiations  in  Spain,  nor  perceived  the  drift  of  his  daily  remarks  at 
home.  He  was,  however,  somewhat  vain-glorious  immediately  after  his 
return,  and  excessively  attentive  to  business.  "  He  talks  like  a  king,"  said 
Morillon  spitefully,  "negotiates  night  and  day,  and  makes  all  bow  before 
him."*  His  house  was  more  thronged  with  petitioners,  courtiers,  and  men 
of  affairs,  than  even  the  palace  of  the  Duchess.  He  avowed  frequently  that 
he  would  devote  his  life  and  his  fortune  to  the  accomplishment  of  the  King's 
commands,  and  declared  his  uncompromising  hostility  to  all  who  should 
venture  to  oppose  that  loyal  determination. 

It  was  but  a  very  short  time,  however,  before  a  total  change  was  distinctly 
perceptible  in  his  demeanour.  These  halcyon  days  were  soon  fled.  The 
arrival  of  fresh  letters  from  Spain  gave  unequivocal  evidence  of  the  royal 
determination,  if,  indeed,  any  doubt  could  be  rationally  entertained  before. 
The  most  stringent  instructions  to  keep  the  whole  machinery  of  persecution 
constantly  at  work  were  transmitted  to  the  Duchess,  and  aroused  the  indigna- 
tion of  Orange  and  his  followers.  They  avowed  that  they  could  no  longer 
trust  the  royal  word,  since,  so  soon  afler  Egmont's  departure,  the  King  had 
written  despatches  so  much  at  variance  with  his  language,  as  reported  by  the 
envoy.  There  was  nothing,  they  said,  clement  and  debonair  in  these  injunc- 
tions upon  gentlemen  of  their  position  and  sentiments  to  devote  their  time 
to  the  encouragement  of  hangmen  and  inquisitors.  The  Duchess  was  unable 
to  pacify  the  nobles.  Egmont  was  beside  himself  with  rage.  With  his  usual 
recklessness  and  wrath,  he  expressed  himself  at  more  than  one  session  of  the 
State  Council  in  most  unmeasured  terms.  His  anger  had  been  more  inflamed 
by  information  which  he  had  received  from  the  second  son  of  Berlaymont,  a 
young  and  indiscreet  lad,  who  had  most  unfortunately  communicated  many 
secrets  which  he  had  learned  from  his  father,  but  which  were  never  intended 
for  Egmont's  ear.* 

Philip's  habitual  dissimulation  had  thus  produced  much  unnecessary  per- 
plejuty.  It  was  his  custom  to  carry  on  correspondence  through  the  aid  of 
various  secretaries,  and  it  was  his  invariable  practice  to  deceive  them  alL 
Those  who  were  upon  the  most  confidential  terms  with  the  monarch  were 
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most  sure  to  be  duped  upon  all  important  occasions.  It  has  been  seen  that 
even  the  astute  Granvelle  could  not  escape  this  common  lot  of  all  who 
believed  their  breasts  the  depositories  of  tlie  royal  secrets.  Upon  this  occa- 
sion, Gonzalo  Perez  and  Ruy  Gomez  complained  bitterly  that  they  had  known 
nothing  of  the  letters  which  had  recently  been  despatched  from  Valladolid, 
while  Tisnacq  and  Courterville  had  been  ignorant  of  the  communications  for- 
warded by  the  hands  of  Egmont  They  avowed  that  the  King  created  infinite 
trouble  by  thus  treating  his  affairs  in  one  way  with  one  set  of  councillors  and 
in  an  opposite  sense  with  the  others,  thus  dissembling  with  all,  and  added 
that  Philip  was  now  much  astonished  at  the  dissatisfaction  created  in  the 
provinces  by  the  discrepancy  between  the  French  letters  brought  by  Egmont 
and  the  Spanish  tetters  since  despatched  to  the  Duchess.  As  this  was  his 
regular  nianner  of  transacting  business,  not  only  for  the  Netherlands,  but  for 
all  his  dominions,  they  were  of  opinion  that  such  confusion  and  dissatisfaction 
might  well  be  expected' 

After  all,  however,  notwithstanding  the  indignation  of  Egmont,  it  must  be 
confessed  that  he  had  been  an  easy  dupe.  He  had  been  dazzled  by  royal 
smiles,  intoxicated  by  court  incense,  contaminated  by  yet  baser  bribes.  He 
had  been  turned  from  the  path  of  honour  and  the  companionship  of  the  wise 
and  noble  to  do  the  work  of  those  who  were  to  compass  his  destruction.  The 
Prince  of  Orange  reproached  him  to  his  face  with  having  forgotten,  when  in 
Spain,  to  represent  the  views  of  his  associates  and  the  best  interests  of  the 
country,  while  he  had  well  remembered  his  own  private  objects,  and  accepted 
the  lavish  bounty  of  the  King.'  Egmont,  stung  to  the  heart  by  the  reproof, 
ftom  one  whom  he  honoured  and  who  wished  him  well,  became  sad  and  sombre 
for  a  long  time,  abstained  firom  the  court  and  from  society,  and  expressed  fre- 
quently the  intention  of  retiring  to  his  estates.*  He  was,  however,  much 
governed  by  his  secretary,  the  Seigneur  de  Bakkerzeel,*  a  man  of  restless,  intrigu- 
ing and  deceitful  character,  who  at  this  period  exercised  as  great  influence 
over  the  Count  as  Armenteros  continued  to  maintain  over  the  Duchess,  whose 
unpopularity  from  that  and  Other  circumstances  was  daily  increasing.' 

In  obedience  to  the  commands  of  the  King,  the  canons  of  Trent  had  been 
published.  They  were  nominally  enforced  at  Cambray,  but  a  fierce  opposition 
was  made  by  the  dci^  themselves  to  the  innovation  in  Mechlin,  Utrecht,  and 
many  other  places.  This  matter,  together  with  other  more  vitally  important 
questions,  came  before  the  assembly  of  bishops  and  doctors,  which,  according 
to  Philip's  instructions,  had  been  convoked  by  the  Duchess.  The  opinion  of 
the  learned  theologians  was,  on  the  whole,  that  the  views  of  the  Trent  Council 
with  regard  to  reformation  of  ecclesiastical  morals  and  popular  education  was 
sound.  There  was  some  discordancy  between  the  clerical  and  lay  doctors 
upon  other  points.  The  seigniors,  lawyers,  and  deputies  from  the  Estates, 
tetrc  ail  m  favour  of  reptaling  the  penalty  of  death  for  heretical  offences  of  any 
kind.  President  Viglius,  with  all  the  bishops  and  doctors  of  divinity,  including 
the  prelates  of  St  Omer,  Namur,  and  Ypres,  and  four  theological  professors 
from  Louvain,  stoutly  maintained  the  contrary  opinion?  The  President  espe- 
cially declared  htmseif  vehemently  in  favour  of  the  death  punishment,  and 
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expressed  much  anger  against  those  who  were  in  favour  of  its  abolition,'  The 
Duchess,  upon  the  second  day  of  the  assembly,  proponnded  formally  the 
question  whether  any  change  was  to  be  made  in  the  chastisement  of  heretics. 
The  Prince  of  Orange,  with  Counts  Horn  and  Egmont,  bad,  however,  declined 
to  take  part  in  the  discussions,  on  the  ground  that  it  was  not  his  Majesty's 
intention  that  state  councillors  should  deliver  their  opinions  before  strangers, 
but  that  persons  from  outside  had  been  summoned  to  communicate  their  advice 
to  the  Coaocii.'  The  seigniors  having  thus  washed  their  hands  of  the  matter, 
the  doctors  came  to  a  conclusion  with  great  alacrity.  It  was  their  unanimous 
opinion  that  it  comported  neither  with  the  service  of  God  nor  the  common 
weal  to  make  any  change  in  the  punishment,  except,  perhaps,  in  the  case  of 
extreme  youth ;  but  that,  on  the  contrary,  heretics  were  only  to  be  dealt  with 
by  retaining  the  edicts  in  their  rigour,  and  by  courageously  chastising  the 
criminals.*  After  sitting  for  the  greater  part  of  six  days,  the  bishops  and  doctors 
of  divinity  reduced  their  sentiments  to  writing,  and  affixed  their  signatures  to 
the  document.  Upon  the  great  point  of  the  change  suggested  in  the  penalties 
of  heresy,  it  was  declared  that  no  alteration  was  advisable  in  the  edicts,  which 
had  been  working  so  well  for  thirty-five  years.*  At  the  same  time,  it  was 
suggested  that  "  some  persons,  in  respect  to  their  age  and  quality,  might  be 
executed  or  punished  more  or  less  rigorously  than  others ;  some  by  death, 
some  by  galley  slavery,  some  by  perpetual  banishment  and  entire  confiscation 
of  property."  The  possibility  was  also  admitted  of  mitigating  the  punishment 
of  those  who,  without  being  heretics  or  sectaries,  might  bring  tliemselves  within 
the  provisions  of  the  edicts  "  through  curiosity,  nonchalance,  or  otherwise." 
Such  offenders,  it  was  hinted,  might  be  "whipped  with  rods,  fined,  banished, 
or  subjected  to  similar  penalties  of  a  Lighter  nature."  '  It  will  be  perceived, 
by  this  slight  sketch  of  the  advice  thus  offered  to  the  Duchess,  that  these 
tlieologians  were  disposed  very  carefully  to  strain  the  mercy  which  they 
imagined  possible  in  some  cases,  but  which  was  to  drop  only  upon  the  heads 
of  the  just  Heretics  were  stiU  to  be  dealt  with,  so  far  as  the  bishops  and 
presidents  could  affect  their  doom,  with  unmitigated  rigour. 

When  the  assembly  was  over,  the  Duchess,  thus  put  in  possession  of  the 
recorded  wisdom  of  these  special  councillors,  asked  her  constitutional  advisers 
what  she  was  to  do  with  it.  Orange,  Egmont,  Horn,  Mansfeld  replied,  how- 
ever, that  it  was  not  their  affair,  and  that  their  opinion  had  not  been  demanded 
by  his  Majesty  in  the  premises.*  The  Duchess  accordingly  transmitted  to 
Philip  the  conclusions  of  the  assembly,  together  with  the  reasons  of  the 
seigniors  for  refusing  to  take  part  in  its  deliberations.  The  sentiments  of 
Orange  could  hardly  be  doubtful,  however,  nor  his  silence  fail  to  give  offence 
to  the  higher  powers.  He  contented  himself  for  the  time  with  keeping  his 
eyes  and  ears  open  to  the  course  of  events,  but  he  watched  well.  He  had 
"little  leisure  for  amusing  himself,"  as  Brederode  suggested.  That  free- 
spoken  individual  looked  upon  the  proceedings  of  the  theological  assembly 
with  profound  disgQst  "  Your  letter,"  he  wrote  to  Count  Louis,  "  is  full  of 
those  blackguards  of  bishops  and  presidents.  I  would  the  race  were  extinct, 
like  that  of  green  dogs.  They  will  always  combat  with  the  arms  which  they 
have  ever  used,  remaining  to  the  end  avaricious,  brutal,  obstinate,  ambitious, 
et  cetera.     I  leave  you  to  supply  the  rest"^ 

Thus,  then,  it  was  settled  beyond  peradventure  that  there  was  to  be  no 
compromise  with  heresy.  The  King  had  willed  it.  The  theologians  had 
advised  it.     The  Duchess  had  proclaimed  it.     It  was  supposed  that  without 
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the  SLxe,  th«  fire,  and  the  rack,  the  Catholic  religion  would  be  extinguished, 
and  that  the  whole  population  of  the  Netherlands  would  embrace  the  Reformed 
faith.  This  was  the  distinct  declaration  of  Viglius,  in  a  private  letter  to 
Granvelle.  "  Maay  seek  to  abolish  the  chastisement  of  heresy,"  said  he ; 
"  if  they  gain  this  point,  actum  at  de  religwne  Catkolici  ;  for,  as  most  of  the 
people  are  ignorant  fools,  the  heretics  will  soon  be  the  great  majority,  if  by 
fear  of  punishment  they  are  not  kept  in  the  true  path."  ' 

The  uneasiness,  the  terror,  the  wrath  of  the  people,  seemed  rapidly  culminat- 
ing to  a  crisis.  Nothing  was  talked  of  but  the  edicts  and  the  Inquisition. 
Nothing  else  entered  into  the  minds  of  men.  In  the  streets,  in  the  shops,  in 
the  taverns,  in  the  fields ;  at  market,  at  church,  at  fiinerals,  at  weddings ;  in 
the  noble's  castle,  at  the  farmer's  fireside,  in  the  mechanic's  garret,  upon  the 
merchant's  exchange,  there  was  but  one  perpetual  subject  of  shuddering  con- 
versation. It  was  better,  men  began  to  whisper  to  each  other,  to  die  at  once 
than  to  live  in  perpetual  slavery.  It  was  better  to  fall  with  arms  in  hand  than 
to  be  tortured  and  butchered  by  the  Inquisition.  Who  could  expect  to  con- 
tend with  such  a  foe  in  the  dark  7 

They  reproached  the  municipal  authorities  with  lending  themselves  as 
instruments  to  the  institution.  They  asked  magistrates  and  sheriflfs  how  far 
they  would  go  in  their  defence  before  God's  tribunal  for  the  slaughter  of  His 
creatures,  if  they  could  only  an.iwer  the  divine  arraignment  by  appealing  to 
the  edict  of  1550.*  On  the  other  hand,  the  inquisitors  were  clamorous  in 
abuse  of  the  languor  and  the  cowardice  of  the  secular  authorities.  They 
wearied  the  ear  of  the  Duchess  with  complaints  of  the  difhculties  which  they 
encountered  in  the  execution  of  their  functions — of  the  slight  alacrity  on  the 
part  of  the  various  ofhcials  to  assist  them  in  the  discharge  of  their  duties. 
Notwithstanding  the  express  command  of  his  Majesty  to  that  effect,  they 
experienced,  they  said,  a  constant  deficiency  of  that  cheerful  co-operation 
which  tbey  had  the  right  to  claim,  and  there  was  perpetual  discord  in  con- 
sequence. They  had  been  empowered  by  papal  and  by  royal  decree  to  make 
use  of  the  gaols,  the  constables,  the  whole  penal  machinery  of  each  province ; 
yet  the  officers  often  refused  to  act,  and  had  even  dared  to  close  the  prisons. 
Nevertheless,  it  had  been  intended,  as  fully  appeared  by  the  imperiatand 
royal  instructions  to  the  inquisitors,  that  their  action  through  the  medium  of 
the  provincial  authorities  should  be  unrestrained.  Not  salished  with  these 
representarions  to  the  Kcgent,  the  inquisitors  had  also  made  a  direct  appeal 
to  the  King.  Jndocus  Tiletanus  and  Michael  de  Bay  addressed  to  Philip  a 
letter  from  Louvain.  They  represented  to  him  that  they  were  the  only  two 
left  of  the  five  inquisitors-general  appointed  by  the  Pope  for  all  the  Nether- 
lands, the  other  three  having  been  recently  emverted  into  bishops.  Daily  com- 
plaints, they  said,  were  reaching  them  of  die  prodigious  advance  of  heresy; 
but  their  own  office  was  becoming  so  odious,  so  calumniated,  a?rd  exposed  to 
so  much  resistance,  that  they  could  not  perform  its  duties  without  personal 
danger.  They  u^ently  demanded  from  his  Majesty,  therefore,  additional 
support  and  assistance."  Thus  the  Duchess,  exposed  at  once  to  the  rising 
wrath  of  a  whole  people,  and  to  the  shrill  blasts  of  inquisitorial  anger,  was 
tossed  to  and  fro  as  upon  a  stormy  sea.  The  commands  of  the  King,  too 
explicit  to  be  tampered  with,  were  obeyed.  The  theological  assembly  had 
met  and  given  advice.  The  Council  of  Trent  was  here  and  there  enforced. 
The  edicts  were  republished  and  the  inquisitors  encouraged.  Moreover,  in 
accordance  with  Philip's  su^estion,  orders  were  now  given  that  the  heretics 
should  be  executed  at  midnight  in  their  dungeons,  by  binding  their  heads 
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between  their  knees,  and  then  slowly  suSbcating  them  in  tubs  of  water.* 
Secret  drowning  was  substituted  for  public  burning  in  order  that  the  heretic's 
crown  of  vaingloiy,  which  was  thought  to  cotisole  him  in  his  agony,  might 
never  be  placed  upon  his  head. 

In  the  course  of  the  summer,  Margaret  wrote  to  her  brother  that  the  popular 
frenzy  was  becoming  more  and  more  intense.  The  people  were  crying  aloud, 
she  said,  that  the  Spanish  Inquisition,  or  a  worse  than  Spanish  Inquisition, 
had  been  established  among  them  by  means  of  bishops  and  ecclesiastics.* 
She  urged  Philip  to  cause  the  instructions  for  the  inquisitors  to  be  revised. 
Egmont,  she  said,  was  vehement  in  expressing  his  dissatisfaction  at  the  dis- 
crepancy between  Philip's  language  to  him  by  word  of  mouth,  and  that  of  the 
royal  despatches  on  the  religious  question.  The  other  seigniors  were  even 
more  indignant 

While  the  popular  commotion  in  the  Netherlands  was  thus  fearfully  increas- 
ing, another  circumstance  came  to  add  to  the  prevailing  discontent  The 
celebrated  interview  between  Catherine  de  Medici  and  her  daughter,  the 
Queen  of  Spain,  occurred  in  the  middle  of  the  month  of  June,  at  Bayonne. 
The  darkest  suspicions  as  to  the  results  to  humanity  of  the  plots  to  be 
engendered  in  this  famous  conference  between  the  representatives  of  France 
and  Spain  were  universally  entertained.  These  suspicions  were  most  reason- 
able, but  they  were  nevertheless  mistaken.  The  plan  for  a  concerted  action 
to  exterminate  the  heretics  in  both  kingdoms  had,  as  it  was  perfectly  well 
known,  been  formed  long  before  this  epoch.  It  was  also  no  secret  that  the 
Queen  Regent  of  France  had  been  desirous  of  meeting  her  son-in-law  in  order 
to  confer  with  him  upon  important  matters,  face  to  face.  Philip,  however, 
had  latterly  been  disinclined  for  the  personal  interview  with  Catherine.*  As 
his  wife  was  most  anxious  to  meet  her  mother,  it  was  nevertheless  finally 
arranged  that  Queen  Isabella  should  make  the  journey;  but  he  excused 
himself,  on  account  of  the  multiplicity  of  his  afTahs,  from  accompanying  her 
in  the  expedition.  The  Duke  of  Alva  was,  accordingly,  appointed  to  attend 
the  Queen  to  Bayonne.  Both  were  secretly  instructed  by  Philip  to  leave 
nothing  undone  in  the  approaching  interview  toward  obtaining  the  hearty 
co-operation  of  Catherine  dc  Medici  in  a  general  and  formally-arranged 
scheme  for  the  simultaneous  extermination  of  all  heretics  in  the  French  and 
Spanish  dominions. 

Alva's  conduct  in  this  diplomatic  commission  was  stealthy  in  the  extreme. 
His  letters  *  reveal  a  subtlety  of  contrivance  and  delicacy  of  handling,  such  as 
the  world  has  not  generally  reckoned  among  his  characteristics.  All  his 
adroitness,  as  well  as  the  tact  of  Queen  Isabella,  by  whose  ability  Alva 
declared  himself  to  have  been  astounded,  proved,  however,  quite  powerless 
before  the  steady  fencing  of  the  wily  Catherine.  "The  Queen  Regent,  whose 
skill  the  Duke,  even  while  defeated,  acknowleged  to  his  master,  continued 
firm  in  her  design  to  maintain  her  own  power  by  holding  the  balance 
between  Guise  and  Montmorency,  between  Leaguer  and  HuguenoL  So 
long  as  her  enemies  could  be  employed  in  exterminating  each  other,  she 
was  willing  to  defer  the  extermination  of  the  Huguenots.  The  great  massacre 
of  SL  Bartholomew  was  to  sleep  for  seven  years  longer.  Alva  was,  to  be 
sure,  much  encouraged  at  first  by  the  language  of  the  French  princes 
and  nobles  who  were  present  at  Bayonne.  Monluc  protested  that  "they 
might  saw  the  Queen  Dowager  in  two  before   she  would  become  Hugue- 
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r.01." '  MontpeDsier  exclaimed  that  "  he  would  be  cut  in  pieces  for 
Philip's  service — that  the  Spanish  monarch  was  the  only  hope  for  France  ; " 
and  embracing  Alva  with  fervour,  he  affirmed  that  if  his  body  were  to  be 
Opened  at  that  moment,  the  name  of  Philip  would  be  found  imprinted  upon 
•lis  heart.*  The  Dulce,  having  no  power  to  proceed  to  an  autopsy,  physi- 
cal or  moral,  of  Montpensier's  interior,  was  left  somewhat  in  the  dark,  not- 
withstanding these  ejaculations.  His  first  conversation  with  the  youthful 
King,  however,  soon  dispelled  his  hopes.  He  found  immediately,  in  his  own 
words,  "that  Charles  the  Ninth  had  been  doctored."'  To  take  up  arms  for 
religious  reasons  against  his  own  subjects,  the  monarch  declared  to  be  ruinous 
and  improper.  It  was  obvious  to  Alva  that  the  royal  pupit  had  learned  his 
lesson  for  that  occasion.  It  was  a  pity  for  humanity  that  the  wisdom  thus 
hypocritically  taught  him  could  not  have  sunk  into  his  heart.  The  Duke  did 
his  best  to  bring  forward  the  plans  and  wishes  of  his  royal  master,  but  without 
success.  The  Queen  Regent  proposed  a  league  of  the  two  Kings  and  the 
Emperor  against  the  Turk,  and  wished  to  arrange  various  matrimonial  alliances 
between  the  sons  and  daughters  of  the  three  houses.  Alva  expressed  the 
opinion  that  the  alliances  were  already  close  enough,  while,  on  the  contrar)', 
a  secret  league  against  the  Protestants  would  make  all  three  families  the  safer. 
Catherine,  however,  was  not  to  be  turned  from  her  position.  She  refused  even 
to  admit  that  the  Chancellor  de  I'Hospital  was  a  Huguenot,  to  which  the 
Duke  replied  that  she  was  the  only  person  in  her  kingdom  who  held  tliat 
opinion.  She  expressed  an  intention  of  convoking  an  assembly  of  doctors, 
and  Alva  ridiculed  in  his  tetters  to  Philip  the  affectation  of  such  a  procee<iing. 
In  short,  she  made  it  sufficiently  evident  that  the  hour  for  the  united  action 
of  the  French  and  Spanish  sovereigns  against  their  subjects  had  not  struck,  so 
that  the  famous  Bayonne  conference  terminated  without  a  result.  It  seemed 
not  the  less  certain,  however,  in  the  general  opinion  of  mankind,  that  all  the 
particulars  of  a  regular  plot  had  been  definitely  arranged  upon  this  occasion 
lot  the  extermination  of  the  Protestants,  and  the  error  has  been  propagated 
by  historians  of  great  celebrity  of  all  parties  down  to  our  own  days.  The 
secret  letters  of  Alva,  however,  leave  no  doubt  as  to  the  facts. 

In  the  course  of  November,  fresh  letters  from  Philip  arrived  in  the  Nether- 
lands confirming  everything  which  he  had  previously  written.  He  wrote  per- 
sonally to  the  inquisitors-general,  Tiletanus  and  De  Bay,  encouraging  them, 
commending  them,  promising  them  his  support,  and  ui^ing  them  not  to  be 
deterred  by  any  consideration  from  thoroughly  fulfilling  their  duties.  He 
wrote  Peter  Titeimann  a  letter  in  which  he  applauded  the  pains  taken  by  that 
fiioctionary  to  remedy  the  ills  which  religion  was  suffering,  assured  him  of  his 
gratitude,  exhorted  him  to  continue  in  his  virtuous  course,  and  avowed  his 
determination  to  spare  neither  pains,  expense,  nor  even  his  own  life,  to  sustain 
the  Catholic  faith.  To  the  Duchess  he  wrote  at  great  length,  and  in  most 
unequivocal  language.  He  denied  that  what  he  had  written  Irom  Valladolid 
was  of  different  meaning  from  the  sense  of  the  despatches  by  Egmont  With 
regard  to  certain  Anabaptist  prisonet^,  concerning  whose  fate  Margaret  had 
requested  his  opinion,  he  commanded  their  execution,  adding  that  such  was 
his  will  in  the  case  of  all,  whatever  their  quality,  who  could  be  caught  That 
which  the  people  said  in  the  Netherlands  touching  the  Inquisition,  he  pro- 
nounced extremely  distasteful  to  him.  That  institution,  which  had  existed 
under  his  predecessors,  he  declared  more  necessary  than  ever;  nor  would  he 
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suffer  it  to  be  discredited.  He  desired  his  sister  to  put  no  faith  in  idle  talk 
as  to  the  inconveniences  likely  to  flow  from  the  rigour  of  the  Inquisition. 
Much  greater  inconveniences  would  be  the  result  if  the  inquisitors  did  not 
proceed  with  their  labours,  and  the  Duchess  was  coinmandcd  to  write  to  the 
secular  judges,  enjoining  upoo  them  to  place  no  obstacles  in  the  path,  but  to 
afford  all  the  assistance  which  might  be  required.^ 

To  Egmont  the  King  wrote  with  his  own  hand,  applauding  much  th^  was 
contained  in  the  recent  decisions  of  the  assembly  of  bishops  and  doctors  of 
divinity,  and  commanding  the  Count  to  assist  in  the  execution  of  the  royal 
determination.  In  affairs  of  religion,  Philip  expressed  the  opmion  that  dis- 
simulation and  weakness  were  entirely  out  of  pUce.' 

When  these  decisive  letters  came  before  the  State  Council,  the  consternation 
was  extreme.  The  Duchess  had  counted,  in  spite  of  her  inmost  convictions, 
upon  less  peremptory  instructions.  The  Prince  of  Orange,  the  Count  of 
Egmont,  and  the  Admiral,  were  loud  in  their  denunciations  of  the  royal  policy. 
There  was  a  violent  and  protracted  debate.  The  excitement  spread  at  once 
to  the  people.  Inflammatory  handbills  were  circulated-  Placards  were  posted 
every  night  upon  the  doors  of  Orange,  Egmont,  and  I{om,  calling  upon  them 
to  come  forth  boldly  as  champions  of  the  people  and  of  liberty  in  religious 
matters.'  Banquets  were  held  daily  at  the  houses  of  the  nobility,  in  whicli  the 
more  ardent  and  youthful  of  their  order,  with  brains  excited  by  wine  and  anger, 
indulged  in  flaming  invectives  against  the  Government,  and  interchanged  vows 
to  protect  each  other  and  the  cause  of  the  oppressed  provinces.  Meanwhile 
the  Privy  Council,  to  which  body  tlie  Duchess  had  referred  the  recent  despatches 
from  Madrid,  made  a  report  upon  the  whole  subject  to  the  State  Council 
during  the  month  of  November,  sustaining  the  royal  views,  and  insisting  upon 
the  necessity  of  carrying  them  into  effecL  The  edicts  and  Inquisition  having 
been  so  vigorously  insisted  upon  by  the  King,  nothing  was  to  be  done  but  to 
issue  new  proclamations  throughout  the  country,  together  with  orders  to 
bishops,  councils,  governors,  and  judges,  that  every  care  should  be  taken  to 
enforce  them  to  the  full,* 

This  report  came  before  the  State  Council,  and  was  sustained  by  some  of  its 
members.  Tlie  Prince  of  Orange  expressed  the  same  uncompromising  hostility 
to  the  Inquisition  which  he  had  always  manifested,  but  observed  that  the  com- 
mands of  the  King  were  so  precise  and  absolute,  as  to  leave  no  possibility  of 
discussing  that  point  There  was  nothing  to  be  done,  he  said,  but  to  obey,  but 
he  washed  his  hands  of  the  fatal  consequences  which  be  foresaw.'  There  was 
no  longer  any  middle  course  between  obedience  and  rcbdlion.  This  opinion, 
the  soundness  of  which  could  scarcely  be  disputed,  was  also  sustained  by 
Egmont  and  Horn. 

Viglius,  on  the  contrary,  nervous,  agitated,  appalled,  was  now  disposed  to 
temporise.  He  observed  that  if  the  seigniors  feared  such  evil  results,  it  would 
be  better  to  prevent  rather  than  to  accelerate  the  danger  which  would  follow 
the  proposed  notification  to  the  governors  and  muhicipal authorities  throughout 
the  country  on  the  subject  of  the  Inquisition.  To  make  haste  was  neither  to 
fulfil  the  intentions  nor  to  serve  the  interests  of  the  King,  and  it  was  desirable 
"  to  avoid  emotion  and  scandal."  Upon  these  heads  the  President  made  a 
very  long  speech,  avowing,  in  conclusion,  that  if  his  Majesty  should  not  find 
{he  course  proposed  agreeable,  he  was  ready  to  receive  all  the  indignation  upon 
his  own  head." 

Certainly,  this  position  of  the  President  was  somewhat  inconsistent  with  his 
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previous  course.  He  had  been  most  violent  in  his  denunciations  of  all  wlio 
should  interfere  with  the  execution  of  the  great  edict  of  which  he  had  been 
the  original  draughtsman.  He  had  recently  been  fei&cious  in  combating  th(f 
opinioQ  of  Chose  civilians  in  the  assembly  of  doctors  who  had  advocated  the 
abolition  of  the  death  penalty  against  heresy.  He  had  expressed  with  great 
energy  his  private  opinion  that  the  ancient  religion  would  perish  if  the 
machinery  of  persecution  were  taken  away ;  yet  he  now  for  the  first  time  seemed 
to  hear  or  to  heed  the  outcry  of  a  whole  nation,  and  to  tremble  at  the  sound. 
Now  that  the  die  had  been  cast,  in  accordance  with  the  counsels  of  his  whole 
life — now  that  the  royal  commands,  often  enigmatical  and  hesitating,  were 
at  last  too  distinct  to  be  misconstrued,  and  too  peremptory  to  be  tampered 
with — the  President  imagined  the  possibility  of  delay.  The  health  of  the 
ancient  Frisian  had  but  recently  permitted  him  to  resume  his  seat  at  the 
council-board.  His  presence  there  was  but  temporary,  for  he  had  received 
from  Madrid  the  acceptance  of  his  resignation,  accompanied  with  orders  to 
discharge  the  duties  of  President  ^  until  the  arrival  of  his  successor,  Charles 
de  Tisnacq.  Thus,  in  his  own  language,  the  Duchess  was  still  obliged  to 
rely  for  a  season  "  upon  her  ancient  Palinurus  "  * — a  necessity  Ear  from  agree- 
able to  her,  for  she  had  lost  confidence  in  the  pilot  It  may  be  supposed 
that  he  was  anxious  to  smooth  the  troubled  waters  during  the  brief  period  in 
which  he  was  still  to  be  exposed  to  their  fury ;  but  he  poured  out  the  oil  of 
his  eloquence  in  vain.  Nobody  sustained  his  propositions.  The  Duchess, 
although  terrified  at  the  probable  consequences,  felt  the  impossibility  of  dis- 
obeying the  deliberate  decree  of  her  brother,  a  proclamation  was  accordingly 
prepared,  by  which  it  was  ordered  that  the  Council  of  Trent,  the  edicts  and 
the  Inquisition,  should  be  published  in  every  town  and  village  in  the  provinces 
immediately  and  once  in  six  months  for  ever  afterwards.'  The  deed  was 
done,  and  the  Prince  of  Orange,  stooping  to  the  ear  of  bis  next  neighbour,  as 
they  sat  at  the  council-board,  whispered  that  they  were  now  about  to  witness  the 
commencement  of  the  mostextraordinary  tragedy  which  had  ever  been  enacted.* 
The  prophecy  was  indeed  a  proof  that  the  Prince  could  read  the  fulure.but  the 
sarcasm  of  the  President,  that  the  remark  had  been  made  in  a  tone  of  ezuita- 
tioD,'  was  belied  by  every  action  of  the  prophet's  life. 

The  fiat  went  forth.  In  the  market-place  of  every  town  and  village  of  the 
Netherlands  the  Inquisition  was  again  formally  proclaimed.  Every  doubt 
which  had  hitherto  existed  as  to  the  intention  of  the  Government  was  swept 
away. 

No  argument  was  thenceforward  to  be  permissible  as  to  the  constitutionality 
of  the  edicts — as  to  the  compatibility  of  their  provisions  with  the  privileges  of 
the  land.  The  cry  of  a  people  in  its  agony  ascended  to  heaven.  The  decree 
was  answered  with  a  howl  of  execration.  The  flames  of  popular  frenzy  '  arose 
lurid  and  threatening  above  the  house-tops  of  every  town  and  village.  The 
impending  conflict  could  no  longer  be  mistaken.  The  awful  tragedy  which 
the  great  watchman  in  the  land  had  so  long  predicted  was  seen  sweep- 
ing solemnly  and  steadily  onward.  The  superstitious  eyes  of  the  age  saw 
ominous  indications  in  the  sky.  Contending  armies  trampled  the  clouds ; 
blood  dropped  from  heaven  ;  the  exterminating  angel  rode  upon  the  wind. 

There  was  almost  a  cessation  of  the  ordinaiy  business  of  mankind.  Com- 
merce was  paralysed.     Antwerp  shook  as  with  an  earthquake.     A  chasu- 
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seemed  to  open,  in  which  her  prosperity  and  her  very  existence  were  to  be 
for  ever  engulphed.  The  foreign  merchants,  manufacturers,  and  artisans,  fled 
from  her  gates  as  if  the  plague  was  raging  within  them.  Thriving  cities  were 
likely  soon  to  be  depopulated.  The  metropolitan  heart  of  the  whole  country 
was  almost  motionless.' 

Men  high  in  authority  sympathised  with  the  general  indignation.  The 
Marquis  Berghen,  the  younger  Mansfeld,  the  Baron  Montigny,  openly  refused 
to  enforce  the  edicts  within  their  governments.  Men  of  eminence  inveighed 
boldly  and  bitterly  against  the  tyranny  of  the  Government,  and  counselled  dis- 
obedience. The  Netherlanders,  it  was  stoutly  maintained,  were  not  such 
senseless  brutes  as  to  be  ignorant  of  the  mutual  relation  of  prince  and  pcoi^te 
They  knew  that  the  obligation  of  a  king  to  his  vassals  was  as  sacred  as  Xib. 
duties  of  the  subjects  to  the  sovereign.' 

The  four  principal  cities  of  Brabant  first  came  forward  in  formal  denuncia- 
tion of  the  outrage.  An  elaborate  and  conclusive  document  was  drawn  up 
in  their  name,  and  presented  to  the  Regent.'  It  set  forth  that  the  recent 
proclamation  violated  many  articles  in  the  "jqyous  entry."  That  ancient 
constitution  had  circumscribed  the  power  of  the  clergy,  and  the  jealousy  had 
been  felt  in  old  times  as  much  by  the  sovereign  as  the  people.  No  ecclesias- 
tical tribunal  had  therefore  been  allowed,  excepting  that  of  the  Bishop  of 
Cambray,  whose  jurisdiction  was  expressly  confined  to  three  classes  of  cases 
— those  growing  out  of  marriages,  testaments,  and  mortmains. 

It  would  be  superfluous  to  discuss  the  point  at  the  present  day  whether  the 
directions  to  the  inquisitors  and  the  publication  of  the  edicts  conflicted  with  the 
"joyous  entrance."  To  take  a  man  from  his  house  and  bum  him,  after  a 
brief  preliminary  examination,  was  clearly  not  to  follow  the  letter  and  spirit 
of  the  Brabantine  habeas  cerptu,  by  which  inviolability  of  domicile  and  regular 
trials  were  secured  and  sworn  to  by  the  monarch ;  yet  such  had  been  the 
uniform  practice  of  inquisitors  throughout  the  country.  The  petition  of  the 
four  cities  was  referred  by  the  Regent  to  the  Council  of  Brabant  The 
chancellor,  orpresident  judge  of  that  tribunal,  was  notoriously  corrupt — a  crea- 
ture of  the  Spanish  Government.  His  eff'orls  to  sustain  the  policy  of  the 
administration  were,  however,  vain.  The  Duchess  ordered  the  archives  of 
the  province  to  be  searched  for  precedents,  and  the  Council  to  report  upon 
the  petition.*  The  case  was  too  plain  for  argument  or  dogmatism,  but  the 
attempt  was  made  to  take  refuge  in  obscurity.  The  answer  of  the  Council 
was  hesitating  and  equivocal.*  The  Duchess  insisted  upon  a  distinct  and 
categorical  answer  to  the  four  cities.  Thus  pressed,  the  Council  of  Brabant 
declared  roundly  that  no  inquisition  of  any  kind  had  ever  existed  in  the  pro- 
vinces." It  was  impossible  that  any  other  answer  could  be  given,  but  Viglius, 
with  his  associates  in  the  Privy  Council,  were  extremely  angry  at  the  conclu- 
sion.' The  concession  was,  however,  made,  notwithstanding  the  bad  example 
which,  according  to  some  persons,  the  victory  thus  obtained  by  so  important 
a  province  would  afl'ord  to  the  people  in  the  other  parts  of  the  country. 
Brabant  was  declared  free  of  the  Inquisition.*  Meanwhile  the  pamphlets, 
handbills,  pasquils,  and  other  popular  productions,  were  multiplied.  To 
use  a  Flemish  expression,  they  "  snowed  in  the  streets."  They  were  nailed 
nightly  on  all  the  great  houses  in  Brussels.*  Patriots  were  called  upon 
to  strike,  speak,  redress.     Pungent  lampoons,  impassioned  invectives,  and 
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earnest  remonstrances,  were  thnist  into  the  hands  of  the  Duchess.  The 
publications,  as  they  appeared,  were  greedily  devoured  by  the  people.  "  We 
are  willing,"  it  was  said,  in  a  remarkable  letter  to  the  King,  "to  die  for 
the  Gospel,  but  we  read  therein,  '  Render  unto  Csesar  that  which  is  Ctesar's, 
and  unto  God  that  which  is  God's.'  We  thank  God  that  out  enemies  them- 
selves are  compelled  to  bear  witness  to  our  piety  and  patience  ;  so  that  it  is  a 
commoQ  saying, '  He  swears  not,  he  is  a  Protestant ;  he  is  neither  a  fornicator 
nor  a  drunkard  ;  he  is  of  the  new  sect'  Yet,  notwithstanding  these  testimonials 
to  our  character,  no  manner  of  punishment  has  been  forgotten  by  which  we 
can  possibly  be  chastised."  ^  This  statement  of  the  morality  of  the  Puritans 
of  the  Netherlands  was  the  justification  of  martyrs — not  the  self-gl on ti cation 
of  Pharisees.  The  fact  was  incontrovertible.  Their  tenets  were  rigid,  but'their 
lives  were  pur&  They  belonged  generally  to  the  middling  and  lower  classes. 
They  were  industrious  artisans,  who  desired  to  live  in  the  fear  of  God  and  in 
honour  of  their  King.  They  were  protected"by  nobles  and  gentlemen  of  high 
position,  very  many  of  whom  came  afterwards  warmly  to  espouse  the  creed 
which  at  first  they  had  only  generously  defended.  Their  whole  character  and 
position  resembled,  in  many  features,  those  of  the  English  Puritans,  who,  three 
quarters  of  a  century  afterwards,  fled  for  refuge  to  the  Dutch  Republic,  and 
thence  departed  to  establish  the  American  Republic  The  difference  was, 
that  the  Netherlandcrs  were  exposed  to  a  longer  persecution  and  a  far  more 
intense  martyrdom. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  year  (1565)  which  was  closing  in  such  universal 
gloom,  the  contemporary  chronicles  are  enlivened  with  a  fitful  gleam  of  sun- 
shine. The  light  enlivens  only  the  more  elevated  regions  of  the  Flemish  worid, 
but  it  is  pathetic  to  catch  a  gUmpse  of  those  nobles,  many  of  whose  lives  were 
to  be  so  heroic,  and  whose  destinies  so  tragic,  as  amid  the  shadows  projected 
by  coming  evil  they  still  found  time  for  the  chivalrous  festivals  of  their  land 
and  epoch.  A  splendid  tournament  was  held  at  the  Chateau  d'Antoing  to 
celebrate  the  nuptials  of  Baron  Montigny  with  the  daughter  of  Prince  d'Espmoy. 
Orange,  Horn,  and  Hoogstraaten  were  the  challengers,  and  maintained  them- 
selves victoriously  against  all  comers,  Egmont  and  other  distinguished  knights 
being  among  the  number.* 

Thus  brilliandyand  gaily  moved  the  first  hours  of  that  marriage  which  before 
six  months  had  fied  was  to  be  so  darkly  terminated.  The  doom  which  awaited 
the  chivalrous  bridegroom  in  the  dungeon  of  Simancas  was  ere  long  to  be 
recorded  in  one  of  the  foulest  chapters  of  Philip's  tyranny. 

A  still  more  elaborate  marriage  festival,  of  which  the  hero  was,  at  a  later 
day,  to  exercise  a  most  decisive  influence  over  the  fortunes  of  the  land,  was 
celebrated  at  Brussels  before  the  close  of  the  year.  It  will  be  remembered 
that  Alexander,  Prince  of  Parma,  had  accompanied  Egmont  on  his  return  from 
Spain  in  the  month  of  April  The  Duchess  had  been  delighted  with  the 
appearance  of  her  son,  then  twenty  years  of  age,  but  already  an  accomplished 
cavalier.  She  had  expressed  her  especial  pleasure  in  finding  him  so  thorougiily 
a  Spaniard  "  in  manner,  costume,  and  conversation,"  that  it  could  not  be  sup- 
posed he  had  ever  visited  any  other  land,  or  spoken  any  other  tongue  than 
that  <rf  Spain." 

The  nobles  of  the  Flemish  court  did  not  participate  in  the  mother's  enthusiasm. 
It  could  not  be  denied  that  he  was  a  handsome  and  gallant  young  prince,  but 
his  arrogance  wa?  so  intolerable  as  to  disgust  even  those  most  disposed  to  pay 
homage  to  Margaret's  son.  He  kept  himself  mainly  in  haughty  retirement^ 
dined  habitually  alone  in  his  own  apartments,  and  scarcely  honoured  any  of 
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the  gentlemen  of  the  Netherlands  with  his  notice.^  Even  Egmtmt,  to  whose 
care  he  had  been  especially  recommended  by  Philip,  was  slighted.  If  occasion- 
ally he  honoured  one  or  two  of  the  seigniors  with  an  invitation  to  his  table, 
he  sat  alone  in  solemn  state  at  the  head  of  the  board,  while  the  guests,  to 
whom  he  scarcely  vouchsafed  a  syllable,  were  placed  on  stools  without  backs, 
below  the  salt.*  Such  insolence,  it  may  be  supposed,  was  sufficiently  galling 
to  men  of  the  proud  character,  but  somewhat  reckless  demeanour,  which  dis- 
tinguished the  Netherland  aristocracy.  After  a  short  time  the;  held  themselves 
aloof,  thinking  it  sufHcient  to  endure  such  airs  from  Philip.  The  Duchess  at 
first  encoiiraged  the  young  Prince  in  his  haughtiness,  but  soon  became  sad  as 
she  witnessed  its  effects.  It  was  the  universal  opinion  that  the  young  Prince 
was  a  mere  compound  of  pride  and  emptiness.  "  There  is  nothing  at  ail  in 
the  man,"  ^  said  Chantonnay.  Certainly  the  expression  was  not  afortunate  one. 
Time  was  to  show  that  there  was  more  in  the  man  than  in  all  the  governors 
despatched  successively  by  Philip  to  the  Netherlands ;  but  the  proof  was  to 
be  deferred  to  a  later  epoch.  Meantime,  his  mother  was  occupied,  and  ex- 
ceedingly perplexed,  with  his  approaching  nuptials.  He  had  been  affianced 
early  in  the  year  to  the  Princess  Donna  Maria  of  Portugal.  It  was  found 
necessary,  therefore,  to  send  a  fleet  of  several  vessels  to  Lisbon  to  fetch  the 
bride  to  the  Netherlands,*  the  wedding  being  appointed  to  take  place  in  Bru^ 
sels.  This  expense  alone  was  considerable,  and  the  preparations  for  banquets, 
jousts,  and  other  festivities,  were  likewise  undertaken  on  so  magnificent  a  scale 
that  the  Duke,  her  husband,  was  offended  at  Margaret's  extravagance.*  The 
people,  by  whom  she  was  not  beloved,*  commented  bitterly  on  the  prodigali- 
ties which  they  were  witnessing  in  a  period  of  dearth  and  trouble.^  Many  of 
the  nobles  mocked  at  her  perplexity.  To  crown  the  whole,  the  young  Pnnce 
was  so  obliging  as  to  express  the  hope,  in  his  mother's  hearing,  that  the  bridal 
fleet,  then  on  its  way  from  Portugal,  might  sink  with  all  it  contained  to  the 
bottom  of  the  sea.'  The  poor  Duchess  was  infinitely  chagrined  by  all  these 
circumstances.  The  "  insane  and  outrageous  expenses"*  in  which  the  nup- 
tials had  involved  her,  the  rebukes  of  her  husband,  the  sneers  of  the  seigniors, 
the  undutifut  epigrams  of  her  son,  the  ridicule  of  the  people,  affected  her  spirits 
to  such  a  degree,  harassed  as  she  was  with  grave  matters  of  state,  that  she 
kept  her  room  for  days  together,  weeping,  hour  after  hour,  in  the  most  piteous 
manner.  Her  distress  was  the  town  talk  ;  ^^  nevertheless,  the  fleet  arrived  in 
the  autumn,  and  brought  the  youthful  Maria  to  the  provinces.  This  young 
lady,  if  the  faithful  historiographer  of  the  Famese  house  is  to  be  credited,  was 
the  paragon  of  princesses.'^  She  was  the  daughter  of  Prince  Edward,  and 
granddaughter  of  John  the  Third.  She  was  young  and  beautiful ;  she  could 
talk  both  Latin  and  Greek,  besides  being  well  versed  in  philosophy,  mathe- 
matics, and  theology.'*  She  had  the  Scriptures  at  her  tongue's  end,  both  the 
old  dispensation  and  the  new,  and  could  quote  from  the  fathers  with  the 
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promptness  of'a  bishop.  She  was  so  BtricCly  orthodox  that,  on  being  com- 
pelled by  stress  of  weather  to  land  in  England,  she  declined  ali  communication 
with  Queen  Elizabeth,  on  account  of  her  heresy.  She  was  so  eminently  chaste 
that  she  could  neither  read  the  sonnets  of  Petrarch,  nor  lean  on  the  arm  of  a 
gentleman.!  Her  delicacy  upon  such  points  was,  indeed,  carried  to  such  excess, 
that  upon  one  occasion  when  the  ship  which  was  bringing  her  to  the  Nether- 
lands was  discovered  to  be  burning,  she  rebuked  a  rude  fellow  who  came 
fonrard  to  save  her  life,  assuring  him  that  there  was  less  contamination  in  the 
touch  of  fire  than  in  that  of  man.'  Fortunately,  the  flames  were  extinguished, 
and  the  Fbcenix  of  Portugal  was  perniitted  to  descend,  anburced,  upon  the 
bleak  shores  of  Flanders. 

The  occasion,  notwithstanding  the  recent  tears  of  the  Duchess  and  the 
arrogance  of  the  Prince,  was  the  signal  for  much  festivity  among  the  courtiers 
of  Brussels.  It  was  also  the  epoch  from  which  movements  of  a  secret  and 
important  character  were  to  be  dated.  The  chevaliers  of  the  Fleece  were 
assembled,  and  Viglias  pronounced  before  them  one  of  his  most  classical 
orations.  He  had  a  good  deal  to  say  concerning  the  private  adventures  of 
Sahtt  Andrew,  pation  of  the  Order,  and  went  into  some  details  of  a  con- 
versation which  that  venerated  personage  had  once  held  with  the  proconsul 
iCgeas.*  The  moral  which  he  deduced  from  his  narrative  was  the  necessity 
of  union  among  the  magnates  for  the  maintenance  of  the  Catholic  faith  ;  the 
nobility  and  the  Church  being  the  two  columns  upon  which  the  whole  social 
fabric  reposed.*  It  is  to  be  feared  that  the  President  became  rather  prosy 
upon  the  occasion.  Perhaps  his  homily,  like  those  of  the  fictitious  Arch- 
bishop of  Granada,  began  to  smack  of  the  apoplexy  from  which  he  had  so 
recently  escaped.  Perhaps  the  meeting,  being  one  of  hilarity,  the  younger 
nobles  became  restive  under  the  infliction  of  a  very  long  and  very  solemn 
harangue.  At  any  rate,  as  the  meeting  broke  up,  there  was  a  good  deal 
of  jesting  on  the  subject.  De  Hammes,  commonly  called  "  Toison  d'Or," 
councillor  and  king-at-'arms  of  the  Order,  said  that  the  President  had  been 
seeing  visions  and  talking  with  Saint  Andrew  in  a  dream.  Marquis  Berghen 
asked  for  the  source  whence  he  had  derived  such  intimate  acquaintance  with 
the  ideas  of  the  saint  The  President  took  these  remarks  rather  testily,  and, 
from  trifling  the  company  became  soon  earnestly  engaged  in  a  warm  discus- 
sion of  the  agitating  topics  of  the  day.  It  soon  became  evident  to  Viglius 
that  De  Hammes  and  others  of  his  comrades  had  been  dealing  with  danger- 
ous things.  He  began  shrewdly  to  suspect  that  the  popular  heresy  was 
rapidly  extending  into  higher  regions;  hut  it  was  not  the  President  alone 
who  discovered  how  widely  the  contamination  was  spreading.  The  meeting, 
the  accidental  small-talk,  which  had  passed  so  swiftly  from  gaiety  to  gravity, 
the  rapid  exchange  of  ideas,  and  the  freemasonry  by  which  intelligence  upon 
fortndden  topics  had  been  mutually  conveyed,  became  events  of  historical 
importance.  Interviews  between  nobles  who,  in  the  course  of  the  festivities 
ptDdu<^  t^  the  Montigny  and  Parma  marriages,  had  discovered  that  they 
entertained  a  secret  similarity  of  sentiment  upon  vital  questions,  became  of 
frequent  occurrence.'  The  result  to  which  such  conferences  led  will  be  nar- 
rated in  the  following  chapter. 

Meantime,  upon  the  nth  November  r 565,  the  marriage  of  Prince  Alexander 
and  Donna  Maria  was  celebrated  with  great  solemnity  by  the  Archbishop  of 
Cambray,  in  the  chapel  of  the  Court  at  Brussels.     On  the  following  Sunday 
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the  wedding  banquet  was  held  in  the  great  hall,  where  ten  years  pa-eviously 
the  memorable  abdication  of  the  bridegroom's  imperial  grandfather  had  taken 
place.  The  walls  were  again  hung  with  the  magnificent  tapestry  of  Gideon, 
while  the  knights  of  the  Fleece,  with  all  the  other  grandees  of  the  land,  were 
assembled  to  grace  the  spectacle.^  The  King  was  represented  by  his  envoy 
in  England,  Don  Guzman  de  Silva,  who  caroe  to  Brussels  for  the  occasion, 
and  who  had  been  selected  for  this  duty  because,  according  to  Armenteros, 
"he  was  endowed,  beside  his  prudence,  with  so  much  witty  graccfiilness 
with  ladies  in  matters  of  pastime  and  entertainment"  '  Early  in  the  month  of 
December,  a  famous  tournament  was  held  in  the  great  market-place  of  Brussels, 
the  Duke  of  Parma,  the  Duke  of  Aerschot,  and  Count  Egmont  being  judges 
of  the  jousts.  Count  Mansfeld  was  the  challenger,  assisted  by  his  son  Charles, 
celebrated  among  the  gentry  of  the  land  for  his  dexterity  in  such  sports.  To 
Count  Charles  was  awarded  upon  this  occasion  the  silver  cup  from  the  lady 
of  the  lists  ;  Count  Bossu  received  the  prize  for  breaking  best  his  lances ; 
the  Seigneur  de  Beauvoir  for  the  most  splendid  entrance ;  Count  Louis  of 
Nassau  for  having  borne  himself  most  gallantly  in  the  rr^ie.  On  the  same 
evening  the  nobles,  together  with  the  bridal  pair,  were  entertained  at  a 
splendid  supper  given  by  the  city  of  Brussels  in  the  magnilicent  Hdtel  de 
Ville.  On  this  occasion  the  prizes  gained  at  the  tournament  were  distributed, 
amid  the  applause  and  hilari^  of  all  the  revellers.^ 

Thus,  with  banquet,  tourney,  and  merry  marriage-bells,  with  guety  gilding 
the  surface  of  society,  while  a  deadly'hatred  to  the  Inquisition  was  eating 
into  the  heart  of  the  nation,  and  while  the  fires  of  civil  war  were  already 
kindling,  of  which  no  living  man  was  destined  to  witness  the  extinction,  ended 
the  year  1565. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

Francis  Junius— Hii  sennon  at  Culemburg  House— The  Compromise — Poitiatls  of  Sainte  Alde- 
gonSe,  of  Louisof  Nassau,  of"  Toison  d'Qr,"  of  Charles  Mantfeld— Sketch  ofthe  Compromise 
— Attilude  of  Oranga— Hia  letler  to  the  Duchesj— Signers  of  the  Compromise — Indiscreiiini 
of  the  Confederates — Espionage  over  Philip  by  Otange — Dissatisfaction  of  the  seigiiioia — 
Conduct  of  Egmont— Elei pair  of  the  people — Emigration  to  England — Its  ^ecti — The 
Request— Meeting  at  Breda  and  Hoogslraaien— Einegeraled  statements  concerning  the 
Request  in  the  State  Council— Hesitation  of  (he  Dui^ess — Assembly  of  notnbles — Debate 
concerning  the  Request  and  the  Inquisition — Character  of  Brederode — Airival  of  the  peti- 
tioners in  Brussels— Presentation  of  the  Request—Emotion  of  Margaret— Speech  of  Biede- 
Tode— Sketch  of  the  Request- Memorable  sarcasm  of  Berlaymont -Deliberation  in  the  Slate 
Council — Apoaiilie  to  the  Request — Answer  to  the  ApostiUe — Reply  of  the  Duchess — Speecb 
uf  D'EsqueAles — Response  of  Margsjet— Memorable  lianquet  at  Culemlnirg  House— Name 
of  "the  Beggars"  adopied — Orange,  Egmont,  and  Horn  break  up  the  riotous  meeting — 
Costume  of  "the  Beggars" — Brederode  at  Antwerp — Horrible  ei:ecution  at  Ondeoaide — 
Similar  cruelties  throughout  the  proTinces— Project  of  "  Moderation  "—Rellgioua  views  of 
Ot^nge — His  resignation  of  all  his  offices  not  accepted — The  "Moderation  "  cbaracterised — 
Egmonl  at  Arras- Debateon  the  "Moderation  "— Vacillation  of  Egmont— Mission  of  Mon. 
ti^y  and  Berghen  to  Spain — Instructions  to  the  envoys— Secret  correspondence  of  Riilip 
With  the  Pope  concerning  the  Netherland  Inquisition  and  tbc  edicts — Field-preaching  In  the 
provinces — Modet  at  Ghent— Other  preachers  characterised — Excitement  at  Toumay — Peter 
Gabriel  at  Harlem— Field-preaching  near  Antwerp — Embarrassment  of  the  Regent — Ei- 
cttement  at  Antwerp — Pensioiuuy  Wesenbeck  sent  to  Mussels- Orange  at  Antwerp — Hia 
patriotic  course — Misrepresentation  of  the  Duchess— Intemperate  seal  of  Dr.  Rythovias — 
Meeting  at  St,  Trond — Cooferenca  at  Dofiel — Louis  of  Nassau  deputed  to  the  Regent — Un- 
satisfactory negotiations. 

The  most  remarkable  occurrence  in  the  ewller  part  of  the  year  1566  was  the 
famous  Compromise.  This  document,  by  which  the  signers  pledged  them- 
selves to  oppose  the  Inquisition,  and  to  defend  each  other  against  all  con- 
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sequences  of  such  a  resistance,  was  probably  the  work  of  Philip  de  Mamix, 
Lord  of  Sainte  Aldegondt  Much  obscurity,  however,  rests  upon  the  origin 
of  this  league.  Its  foundations  had  already  been  laid  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
preceding  year.  The  nuptials  of  Parma  with  the  Portuguese  princess  had 
been  the  cause  of  much  festivity,  not  only  in  Brussels,  but  at  Antwerp.  The 
gTfat  commercial  metropolis  had  celebrated  the  occasion  by  a  magnificent 
banquet  There  had  been  triumphal  arches,  wreaths  of  flowers,  loyal  speeches, 
generous  sentiments,  in  the  usual  profusion.  The  chief  ornament  of  the 
riiTiner-table  had  been  a  magnificent  piece  of  confectionery,  setting  elaborately 
forth  the  mission  of  Count  Mansfeld  with  the  fleet  to  Portugal  to  fetch  the 
biide  from  her  home,  with  exquisitely  finished  figures  in  sugar — portraits,  it 
is  to  be  presumed — of  the  principal  personages  as  they  appeared  during  the 
most  strikiiig  scenes  of  the  history.^  At  the  very  moment,  however,  <^  these 
delectations,  a  meeting  was  held  at  Brussels  of  men  whose  minds  were  occu- 
pied with  sterner  stuff  than  sugar-work.  On  the  wedding-day  of  Parma, 
Francis  Junius,  a  dissenting  minister  then  residing  at  Antwerp,  was  invited 
10  Brassels  to  preach  a  Gertnon  in  the  house  of  Count  Culemburg  on  the 
horse-market  (now  called  litde  Sablon),  before  a  small  assembly  of  gome 
twenty  gentlemen.* 

This  Francis  Junius,  bom  of  a  noble  family  in  Bourges,  was  the  pastor  of 
the  secret  French  congregation  of  Huguenots  at  Antwerp.  He  was  very 
young,  having  arrived  from  Geneva,  where  he  had  been  educated,  to  take 
chsije  of  the  secret  church,  when  but  just  turned  of  twenty  years.*  He  was, 
however,  already  celebrated  for  his  learning,  his  eloquence,  and  his  courage. 
Towards  the  end  of  1565,  it  had  already  become  known  that  Junius  was  in 
secret  understanding  with  Louis  of  Nassau  to  prepare  an  address  to  Govern- 
ment on  the  subject  of  the  Inquisition  and  edicts.  Orders  were  given  for 
his  arrest  A  certain  painter  of  Brussels  affected  conversion  to  the  new 
religion,  that  he  might  gain  admission  to  the  congregation,  and  af^rwards 
earn  the  reward  of  the  informer.  He  played  his  part  so  well  that  he  was 
pemiitted  to  attend  many  meetings,  in  the  course  of  which  he  sketched  the 
portrait  of  the  preacher,  and  delivered  it  to  the  Duchess  Regent,  together 
with  minute  statements  as  to  his  residence  and  daily  habits.  Nevertheless, 
with  all  this  assistance,  the  Government  could  not  succeed  in  laying  hands 
on  him.  He  escaped  to  Breda,  and  continued  his  labours  in  spite  of  perse- 
cution. The  man's  courage  may  be  estimated  from  the  fact  that  he  preached 
on  one  occasion  a  sermon,  advocating  the  doctrines  of  the  Reformed 
Chun:h,  with  his  usual  eloquence,  in  a  room  overlooking  the  market-place, 
Kbere,  at  the  very  instant,  the  execution  by  fire  of  several  heretics  was  taking 
place,  while  the  light  from  the  flames  io  which  the  brethren  of  their  faith 
vere  homing  was  flickering  through  the  glass  windows  of  the  conventicle.* 
Such  was  the  man  who  preached  a  sermon  in  Culemburg  Palace  on  Parma's 
wedding-day.  The  nobles  who  listened  to  him  were  occupied  with  grave 
disconrse  afler  conclusion  of  the  religious  exercises.  Junius  took  no  part 
in  iheir  conversation,  but  in  his  presence  it  was  resolved  that  a  league  against 
the  "barbarous  and  violent  Inquisition"  should  be  formed,  and  that  the  con- 
fedentes  should  mutually  bind  themselves  both  within  and  without  the 
^'etherlands  to  this  great  purpose.'  Junius,  in  giving  this  explicit  statement, 
has  not  mentioned  the  names  of  the  nobles  before  whom  he  preached.  It 
may  be  inferred  that  some  of  them  were  the  more  ardent  and  the  more 
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respectable  among  the  somewhat  miscellaneous  band  by  whom  the  Compro- 
mise was  afterwards  signed. 

At  about  the  same  epoch,  Louis  of  Nassau,  Nicolas  de  Hammes,  and  cer- 
tain other  geutiemen  met  at  the  batbs  of  Spa.  At  this  secret  asseiDbly,  the 
foundations  of  the  Compromise  were  definitely  laid.>  A  document  was 
afterwards  drawn  op,  which  was  circulated  for  signatures  in  the  early  part  of 
1566.  It  is,  therefore,  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  this  memorable  paper  was 
siroultaneously  signed  and  sworn  to  at  any  solemn  scene  like  that  of  the 
declaration  of  American  Independence,  or  like  some  of  the  subsequent 
transactions  in  the  Netherland  revolt  arranged  purposely  for  dramatic  effect 
Several  copies  of  the  Compromise  were  passed  secretly  from  hand  to  hand, 
and  in  the  course  of  two  months  some  two  thousand  signatures  had  been 
obtained.*  The  original  copy  bore  but  three  names,  those  of  Brederode, 
Charles  de  Mansfeld,  and  l.ouis  of  Nassau.*  The  composition  of  the  paper 
is  usually  ascribed  to  Sainte  Ald^onde,  although  the  fact  is  not  indisputable.* 
At  any  rate,  it  is  very  certain  that  he  was  one  of  the  originators  and  main 
supporters  of  the  famous  league. 

Sointc  Aldegonde  was  one  of  the  most  accomplished  men  of  his  ag&  He 
was  of  ancient  nobility,  as  he  proved  by  an  abundance  of  historical  heraldic 
evidence,  in  answer  to  a  scurrilous  pamphlet  in  which  he  had  been  accused, 
among  other  delinquencies,  of  having  sprung  from  plebeian  blood.  Having 
established  his  "  extraction  from  true  and  ancient  gentlemen  of  Savoy,  pater- 
nally and  maternally,"  he  rebuked  his  assailants  in  manly  strain,  "  Even  had 
it  been  that  I  was  without  nobility  of  birth,"  said  he,  "  I  should  be  none  the 
less  or  more  a  virtuous  or  honest  man ;  nor  can  any  one  reproach  me  with 
having  failed  in  the  point  of  honour  or  duty.  What  greater  folly  than  to 
boast  of  the  virme  or  gallantry  of  others,  as  do  many  nobles  who,  having 
neither  a  grain  of  virtue  in  their  souls  nor  a  drop  of  wisdom  in  their  brains, 
are  entirely  useless  to  their  country  1  Yet  there  are  such  men  who,  because 
their  ancestors  have  done  some  raioroua  deed,  think  themselves  fit  to  direct 
the  machinery  of  a  whole  country,  having  from  their  youth  learned  nothing  but 
to  dance  and  to  spin  like  weathercocks  with  their  heads  as  well  as  their 
heels."'  Certainly  Sainte  Aldegonde  had  learned  other  lessons  than  these. 
He  was  one  of  the  many-sided  men  who  recalled  the  symmetry  of  antique 
patriots.  He  was  a  poet  of  much  vigour  and  imagination,  a  prose  writer 
whose  style  was  surpassed  by  that  of  none  of  his  contemporaries,  a  diplo- 
matist in  whose  tact  and  delicacy  William  of  Orange  afterwards  reposed  in 
the  most  difficult  and  important  negotiations,  an  orator  whose  discourses  on 
many  great  public  occasions  attracted  the  attention  of  Europe,  a  soldier 
whose  bravery  was  to  be  attested  afterwards  on  many  a  well-fought  field,  a 
theologian  so  skilful  in  the  polemics  of  divinity,  that,  as  it  will  hereafter 
appear,  be  was  more  than  a  match  for  a  bench  of  bishops  upon  their  own 
ground,  and  a  scholar  so  accomplished,  that,  besides  speaking  and  writing 
the  classical  and  several  modem  languages  with  facility,  he  had  also  translated 
for  popular  use  the  Psalms  of  David  into  vernacular  verse,  and  at  a  very  late 
period  of  his  life  was  requested  by  the  States-general  of  the  republic  to  translate 
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all  the  Scriptures — a  woik,  the  fulfilment  of  which  was  prevented  by  his  deatJi." 
A  passionate  foe  to  the  Inquisition  and  to  all  the  abuses  of  the  ancient 
Church,  an  ardent  defender  of  civil  liberty,  it  must  be  admitted  that  he 
partook  also  of  the  tyrannical  spirit  of  Calvinism.  He  never  rose  to  the  toAy 
heists  to  which  the  spirit  of  the  great  founder  of  the  commonwealth  was 
destined  to  soar,  but  denounced  the  great  principle  of  religious  liberty  for 
all  consciences  as  godless.  He  was  now  twenty-eight  years  of  age,  having 
been  bom  in  the  same  year  with  his  friend  Louis  of  Nassau.  His  device, 
"Jiepos  aUleurs"^  finely  typified  the  restless,  agitated,  and  laborious  life  to 
which  he  was  destined. 

That  other  distinguished  leader  of  the  newly-fonued  league,  Count  Louis, 
was  a.  true  knight  of  the  olden  time,  the  very  miiror  of  chivalry.  Gentle, 
generous,  pious;  making  use,  in  his  tent  before  the  battle,  of  the  prayers 
which  his  mother  sent  him  from  the  home  of  his  childhood,'  yet  fiery  in  the 
field  as  an  ancient  crusader — doing  the  work  of  general  and  soldier  with 
desperate  valour  and  against  any  numbers — cheerful  and  steadfast  under  all 
reverses,  witty  and  jocund  in  social  intercourse,  animating  with  his  unceasing 
spirits  the  graver  and  more  foreboding  soul  of  his  brother;  he  was  the  man 
to  whom  the  eyes  of  the  most  ardent  among  the  Netherland  Keformera  were 
turned  at  this  early  epoch,  the  trusty  staff  upon  which  the  great  Prince  of 
Orange  was  to  lean  till  it  was  broken.  As  gay  as  Brederode,  he  was  unstained 
by  his  vices,  and  exercised  a  boundless  influence  over  that  reckless  personage, 
who  often  protested  that  he  would  "  die  a  poor  soldier  at  his  feet."  *  The 
career  of  Louis  was  destined  to  be  short,  if  reckoned  by  years ;  but  if  by 
events,  it  was  to  attain  almost  a  patriarchal  length.  At  the  age  of  nineteen 
he  had  taken  part  in  the  battle  of  Sl  Quentin,  and  when  once  the  war  of 
freedom  opened,  his  sword  was  never  to  be  sheathed.  His  days  were  filled 
with  life,  and  when  he  fell  into  his  bloody  but  unknown  grave,  he  was  to  leave 
a  name  as  distinguisbed  for  heroic  valour  and  untiring  energy  as  for  spotless 
integrity.  He  was  small  of  stature,  but  well  formed  ;  athletic  in  all  knightly 
exercises,  with  agreeable  features,  a  dark  laughing  eye,  close-clipped  brown 
hair,  and  a  peaked  beard. 

"Golden  Fleece,"  as  Nicolas  dc  Hammcs  was  universally  denominated, 
was  the  illegitimate  scion  of  a  noble  house.'  He  was  one  of  the  most  active 
of  the  early  adherents  to  the  league,  kept  the  list  of  signers  in  his  possession, 
and  scoured  the  couniry  daily  to  procure  new  confederates.*  At  the  public 
preachings  of  the  reformed  religion,  which  soon  after  this  epoch  broke  forth 
throughout  the  Netherlands  as  by  a  common  impulse,  he  made  himself 
conspicuous.  He  was  accused  of  wearing,  on  such  occasions,  the  ensigns  of 
the  Fleece  about  his  neck,  in  order  to  induce  ignorant  people  to  believe  that 
they  might  themselves  legally  follow  when  they  perceived  a  member  of  that 
illustrious  fraternity  to  be  leading  the  way.^  As  De  Hammes  was  only  an 
official  or  servant  of  that  Order,  but  not  a  companion,  the  seduction  of  the 
lieges  by  such  false  pretences  was  reckoned  among  the  most  heinous  of  his 
ofTences.  He  was  fierce  in  hia  hostility  to  the  Government,  one  of  those  fiery 
spirits  whose  premature  zeal  was  prejudicial  to  the  cause  of  liberty,  and 
disheartening  to  the  cautious  patriotism  of  Orange.  He  was  for  smiting  at 
once  the  gigantic  atrocity  of  the  Spanish  dominion,  without  waiting  for  the 
fo^ng  of  the  weapons  by  which  the  blows  were  to  be  dealt.  He  forgot  that 
men  and  money  were  as  necessary  as  wrath,  in  a  contest  with  the  most 
tremendous  despotism  of  the  world.     "They  wish,"  he  wrote  to  Count  Louis, 
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"  that  we  should  meet  these  hungry  wolves  with  remonstrances,  using  gentle 
words  while  they  are  burning  and  cutting  off  heads.  Be  it  so  then.  Let  us 
take  the  pen — let  them  take  the  swor.l,  For  them  deeds,  for  us  words.  We 
■hall  weep,  they  will  laugh.  The  Lord  be  praised  for  all ;  but  I  cannot  write 
this  without  tears."  ^  This  nervous  language  painted  the  situation  and  the 
character  of  the  writer. 

As  for  Charles  Mansfeld,  he  soon  fell  away  from  the  league,  which  he  had 
embraced  originally  with  excessive  ardour." 

By  the  influence  of  the  leaders  many  signatures  were  obtained  during  the 
first  two  months  of  the  year.  The  language  of  the  document  was  such  that 
patriotic  Catholics  could  sign  it  as  honestly  as  Protestants.  It  inveighed 
bitterly  against  the  tyranny  of  "  a  heap  of  strangers,"  who,  influenced  only  by 
private  avarice  and  ambition,  were  making  use  of  an  affected  zeal  for  the 
Catholic  religion  to  persuade  the  King  into  a  violation  of  his  oaths.  It 
denounced  the  refusal  lo  mitigate  the  severity  of  the  edicts.  It  declared  the 
Inquisition,  which  it  seemed  the  intention  of  Government  to  fix  permanently 
upon  them,  as  "  iniquitous,  contrary  to  all  laws,  human  and  divine,  surpassing 
the  greatest  barbarism  which  was  ever  practised  by  tyrants,  and  as  redounding 
to  the  dishonour  of  God  and  to  the  total  desolation  of  the  country."  The 
signers  protested,  therefore,  that  "having  a  due  regard  to  their  duties  as 
faithful  vassals  of  his  Majesty,  and  especially  as  noblemen — and  in  order  not 
to  be  deprived  of  their  estates  and  their  lives  by  those  who,  under  pretext  of 
religion,  wished  to  enrich  themselves  by  plunder  and  murder,"  they  had 
bound  themselves  to  each  other  by  holy  covenant  and  solemn  oath  to  resist 
tlie  Inquisition.  They  mutually  promised  to  Oppose  it  in  every  shape,  open 
or  covert,  under  whatever  mask  it  might  assume,  whether  bearing  the  name 
of  Inquisition,  placard,  or  edict,  "and  to  extirpate  and  eradicate  the  thing  in 
any  form,  as  the  mother  of  all  iniquity  and  disorder."  They  protested  before 
God  and  man,  that  they  would  attempt  nothing  to  the  dishonour  of  the  Lord 
or  to  the  diminution  of  the  King's  grandeur,  majesty,  or  dominion.  They 
declared,  on  the  contrary,  an  honest  purpose  to  "  maintain  the  monarch  in  his 
estate,  and  to  suppress  all  seditions,  tumults,  monopolies,  and  factions."  They 
engaged  to  preserve  their  confederation,  thus  formed,  for  ever  inviolable,  and  to 
pennit  none  of  its  members  to  be  persecuted  in  any  manner,  in  body  or  goods, 
by  any  proceeding  founded  on  the  Inquisition,  the  edicts,  or  the  present  league.* 

It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  that  the  Compromise  was  in  its  origin  a  covenant 
q{  nobles.  It  was  directed  against  the  foreign  influence  by  which  the  Nether- 
lands were  exclusively  governed,  and  against  the  Inquisition,  whether  Papal, 
Episcopal,  or  by  edict.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  country  was  controlletl 
entirely  by  Spanish  masters,  and  that  it  was  intended  to  reduce  the  ancient 
liberty  of  the  Netherlands  into  subjection  to  a  junta  of  foreigners  sitting  at 
Madrid.  Nothing  more  legitimate  could  be  imagined  than  a  constitutional 
resistance  to  such  a  policy. 

The  Prince  of  Orange  had  not  been  consulted  as  to  the  formation  of  the 
league.*  It  was  sufficiently  obvious  to  its  founders  that  his  cautious  mind 
would  find  much  to  censure  in  the  movement.  His  sentiments  with  regard  to 
the  Inquisition  and  the  edicts  were  certainly  known  to  all  men.  In  the  begin- 
ning of  this  year,  too,  he  had  addressed  a  remarkable  letter*  to  the  Duchess,  in 
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anxwer  Lo  hei  written  commaodsto  cause  the  Council  of  Tren^  the  Inquisition, 
and  the  edicts,  in  accordance  with  the  recent  commands  of  the  King,  to  be  pub- 
lished and  enforced  throughout  his  govemment.  Although  his  advice  on  the  sub- 
ject had  not  been  asked,  he  expressed  his  sense  of  obligation  to  speak  his  mind 
on  the  subject,  preferring  the  hazard  of  being  censured  for  his  remonstrance, 
to  that  of  incumng  the  suspicion  of  connivance  at  the  desolation  of  the  land 
by  his  silence.  He  left  the  question  of  reformation  in  ecclesiastical  morals 
untouched,  as  not  belonging  to  his  vocation.  As  to  the  Inquisition,  he  most 
distinctly  infonned  her  Highness  that  the  hope  which  stili  lingered  in  the 
popular  mind  of  escaping  tlu  permanent  establishment  of  that  institution,  had 
aloi)e  prevented  the  utter  depopulation  of  the  country,  with  entire  subversion 
of  its  commercial  and  manufacturing  industry.  With  regard  to  the  edicts,  he 
lempetately  but  forcibly  expressed  the  opinion  that  it  was  very  hard  to  enforce 
those  placards  now  in  their  rigour,  when  the  people  were  exasperated,  and 
the  misery  universal,  inasmuch  as  they  had  frequendy  been  moditied  on 
former  occasions.  The  King,  he  said,  could  gain  nothing  but  difficulty  for 
himself,  and  would  be  sure  to  lose  the  affection  of  his  subjects,  by  renewing 
the-cdicts,  strengthening  the  Inquisition,  and  proceeding  to  fresh  executions, 
at  a  time  when  the  people,  moved  by  the  example  of  their  neighbours,  were 
namrally  inclined  to  novelty.  Moreover,  when  by  reason  of  the  daily-in creas- 
ing prices  of  grain  a  famine  was  impending  over  the  land,  no  worse  moment 
could  be  chosen  to  enforce  such  a  policy.  In  conclusion,  he  observed  that 
he  was  at  all  times  desirous  to  obey  the  commands  of  his  Majesty  and  her 
Highness,  and  to  discharge  the  duties  of  "a  good  Christian."  The  use  of 
thetatter  term  is  remarkable,  as  marking  an  epoch  in  the  history  of  the  Prince's 
miiu].  A  year  before  he  would  have  said  a  good  Catholic,  but  it  was  during 
this  year  that  bis  mind  began  to  be  thoroughly  pervaded  by  religious  doubt, 
and  that  the  great  question  of  the  Reformation  forced  itself,  not  only  as  a 
political,  bat  as  a  moral  problem  upon  him,  which  he  felt  that  he  could  not 
much  longer  neglect  instead  of  solving. 

Such  were  the  opinions  of  Orange.  He  could  not,  however,  safely  intrust 
tlie  sacred  interests  of  a  commonwealth  to  such  hands  as  those  of  Brederode 
— however  deeply  that  enthusiastic  personage  might  drink  the  health  of 
"Younkcr  William,"  as  he  affectionately  denominated  the  Prince — or  to 
"  Golden  Fleece,"  or  to  Charles  Mansfeld,  or  to  that  younger  wild  boar  of 
Ardennes,  Robert  de  la  Marck.  In  his  brother  and  in  Sainte  Aldegonde  he 
had  confidence,  but  he  did  not  exercise  over  them  that  control  which  he 
afterwards  acquired.  His  conduct  towards  the  confederacy  was  imitated  in 
the  main  by  the  other  great  nobles.  The  covenanters  never  expected  to 
obtain  the  signatures  of  such  men  as  Orange,  Egmont,  Horn,  Meghem, 
Berghen,  or  Montigny,  nor  were  those  eminent  personages  ever  accused  of 
having  signed  the  Compromise,  although  some  of  them  were  afterwards 
charged  with  having  protected  those  who  did  affix  their  names  to  the  docu- 
ment. The  confederates  were  originally  found  among  the  lesser  nobles.  Of 
these,  some  were  sincere  Catholics,  who  loved  the  ancient  Church  hut  hated 
the  Inquisition  ;  some  were  fierce  Calvinists  or  determined  Lutherans  ;  some 
were  uoublous  and  adventurous  spirits,  men  of  broken  fortunes,  extravagant 
habits,  and  boundless  desires,  who  no  doubt  thought  that  the  broad  lands  of 
tt=  Church,  with  their  stately  abbeys,  would  furnish  much  more  fitting  homes 
and  revenues  for  gallant  gentlemen  than  for  lazy  monks.^  All  were  young, 
few  had  any  prudence  or  conduct,  and  the  history  of  the  league  more  than 
jostified  the  disapprobation  of  Orange.    The  nobles  thus  banded  together. 
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achieved  little  by  their  confedciaqr.  They  di^raced  a  great  cause  by  their 
orgies,  almost  ruined  it  by  theii'  inefficiency,  and  when  the  rope  of  sand  which 
they  had  twisted  fell  asunder,  the  people  had  gained  nothing  and  the  gentry 
had  almost  lost  the  con&dence  of  the  nation.  These  remarks  apply  to  the 
mass  of  the  confederates  and  to  some  of  the  leaders.  Louis  of  Nassau  and 
Sainte  Aldegonde  were  ever  honoured  and  trusted  as  they  deserved. 

Although  the  language  of  the  Compromise  spoke  of  the  leaguers  as  nobles, 
yet  the  document  was  circulated  among  burghers  and  merchants  also,  many 
of  whom,  according  to  the  satirical  remark  of  a  Netherland  Catholic,  may 
have  been  influenced  by  the  desire  of  writing  their  names  in  such  aristocratic 
company,  and  some  of  whom  were  destined  to  expiale  such  vainglory  upoa 
the  scaffold.' 

With  such  associates,  therefore,  the  profound  and  anxious  mind  of  Orange 
could  have  little  in  common.  Confidence  expanding  as  the  number  increased, 
their  audacity  and  turbulence  grew  with  the  growth  of  the  league.  The 
language  at  their  wild  banquets  was  as  hot  as  the  wine  which  confused  their 
heads;  yet  the  Prince  knew  fhat  there  was  rarely  a  festival  in  which  there 
did  not  sit  some  calm,  temperate  Spaniard,  watching  with  quiet  eye  and  cool 
brain  the  extravagant  demeanour,  and  listening  with  composure  to  the 
dangerous  avowals  or  bravadoes  of  these  revellers,  with  the  purpose  of  trans- 
mitting a  record  of  tneir  langus^e  or  demonstrations  to  the  inmost  sanctuary 
of  Philip's  cabinet  at  Madrid*  The  Prince  knew,  too,  that  the  King  was  very 
sincere  in  his  determination  to  maintain  the  Inquisition,  however  dilatory  his 
proceedings  might  appear.  He  was  well  aware  that  an  armed  force  might  be 
expected  ere  long  to  support  the  royal  edicts.  Already  the  Prince  had 
organised  that  system  of  espionage  upon  Philip,  by  which  the  champion  of 
his  country  was  so  long  able  to  circumvent  its  despot  The  King  left  letters 
carefully  lockeil  in  bis  desk  at  night,  and  unseen  hands  had  forwarded  copies 
of  them  to  William  of  Orange  before  the  morning.  He  left  memoranda  in 
his  pockets  on  retiring  to  bed,  and  exact  transcripts  of  those  papers  found 
their  way,  likewise,  ere  he  rose,*  to  the  same  watchman  in  the  Netherlands. 
No  doubt  an  inclination  for  political  intrigue  was  a  prominent  character- 
istic of  the  Prince,  and  a  blemish  upon  the  purity  of  his  moral  nature,  yet  the 
dissimulating  policy  of  his  age  he  had  mastered  only  that  he  mij;ht  accomplish 
the  noblest  purposes  to  which  a  great  and  good  man  can  devote  his  life — 
the  protection  of  the  liberty  and  the  religion  of  a  whole  people  against  foreign 
tyranny.  His  intrigue  served  his  country,  not  a  narrow  personal  ambition, 
and  it  was  only  by  such  arts  that  he  became  Philip's  master,  instead  of  falling 
at  once,  like  so  many  great  personages,  a  blind  and  infatuated  victim.  No 
doubt  his  purveyors  of  secret  information  were  often  destined  fearfully  to 
atone  for  their  contraband  commerce,  but  they  who  trade  in  treason  must 
expect  to  pay  the  penalty  of  their  traffic 

Although,  therefore,  the  great  nobles  held  themselves  aloof  from  the  con- 
federacy, yet  many  of  them  gave  unequivocal  signs  of  their  dissent  from  the 
policy  adopted  by  Government  Marquis  Berghen  wrote  to  the  Duchess, 
resigning  his  posts,  on  the  ground  of  his  inability  to  execute  tiie  intention  of 
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the  King  in  the  matter  of  religion.  Meghem  replied  to  the  same  sumtnoni 
by  a  similar  letter.  £^mont  assured  her  tliat  he  would  have  placed  his  offices 
in  the  King's  hands  in  Spain  could  be  have  foreseen  that  his  Majesty  would 
form  such  resolutions  as  had  now  been  proclaimed.  The  sentiments  of  Orange 
were  SiVowed  in  the  letter  to  which  we  have  already  alluded.  His  opinions 
were  shared  by  Montigny,  Culembuig,  and  many  others.  The  Duchess  was 
also  almost  reduced  to  desperation.  The  condition  of  the  countiy  was  fright- 
ful The  most  determined  loyalists,  such  as  Berlaymont,  VigUus,  and  Hopper, 
advised  her  not  to  mention  the  name  of  Inquisition  in  a  conference  which  she 
was  obliged  to  hold  with  a  deputation  from  Antwerp.^  She  feared,  all  feared,  ' 
to  pronounce  the  hated  word.  She  wrote  despairing  letters  to  Philip,  describ- 
ing the  condition  of  the  land  and  her  own  agony  in  the  gloomiest  colours. 
Since  the  arrival  of  the  royal  orders,  she  said,  things  had  gone  from  bad  to 
worse.  The  ICing  had  been  ill  advised.  It  was  useless  to  tell  the  people 
that  the  Inquisition  had  always  existed  in  the  provinces.  They  maintained 
that  it  was  a  novelty;  that  the  institution  was  a  more  rigorous  one  than  the 
Spanish  Inquisition,  which,  said  Margaret,  "was  most  odious,  as  the  King 
knew."'  It  was  utterly  impossible  to  carry  the  edicts  into  execution.  Nearly 
all  the  governors  of  provinces  had  told  her  plainly  that  they  would  not  help  to 
bum  fifty  or  sixty  thousand  Netherlanders.*  Thus  bitterly  did  Margaret  of 
Fatma  bewail  the  royal  decree;  not  that  she  had  any  sympathy  for  the  victims, 
but  because  she  felt  the  increasing  danger  to  the  executioner.  One  of  two 
things  it  was  now  necessary  to  decide  upon, — concession  or  armed  compulsion. 
Meantime,  while  Philip  was  slowly  and  secretly  making  his  levies,  his  sister,  as 
well  as  his  people,  was  on  the  rack.  Of  all  the  seigniors,  not  one  was  placed 
in  so  painful  a  position  as  ^mont  His  military  reputation  and  his  popularity 
made  him  too  important  a  personage  to  be  slighted,  yet  he  was  deeply  mortified 
at  the  Umcntable  mistake  which  he  had  committed.  He  now  averred  that  he 
wetdd  never  take  arms  agaimt  the  King,  but  that  he  would  go  where  man  should 
never  see  him  more.* 

Such  was  the  condition  of  the  nobles,  greater  and  less.  That  of  the  people 
could  not  well  be  worse.  Famine  reigned  in  the  land.*  Emigration,  caused 
not  by  over-population,  but  by  persecution,  was  fast  weakening  the  country. 
It  was  no  wonder  that  not  only  foreign  merchants  should  be  scared  from  the 
great  commercial  cities  by  the  approaching  disorders,  but  that  every  indus- 
trious artisan  who  could  find  the  means  of  escape  should  seek  refuge  among 
strangers,  wherever  an  asylum  could  be  found.  That  asylum  was  afforded  by 
Protestant  England,  who  received  these  intelligent  and  unfortunate  wanderers 
with  cordiality,  and  learned  with  eagerness  the  lessons  in  mechanical  skill 
which  they  had  to  teach.  Already  there  were  thirty  thousand  emigrant  Nether- 
landers  established  in  Sandwich,  Norwich,  and  other  places  assigned  to  them 
by  Elizabeth.*  It  had  always,  however,  been  made  a  condition  of  the  liberty 
granted  to  these  foreigners  for  practising  their  handiwork  that  each  house 
should  employ  at  least  one  English  apprentice.^  "Thus,"  said  a  Walloon 
historian,  splenetically,  "  by  this  regulation,  and  by  means  of  heavy  duties  on 
foreign  manufactures,  have  the  English  built  up  their  own  fabrics  and  pro- 
hibited those  of  Che  Netherlands.  Thus  have  they  drawn  over  to  their  own 
country  our  skilful  artisans  to  practise  their  industry,  not  at  home  but  abroad, 
and  our  poor  people  are  losing  the  means  of  earning  their  livelihood.  Thus 
has  cloth-making,  silk-making,  and  the  art  of  dyeing  declined  in  this  country. 
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and  would  have  been  quite  extinguished  but  by  our  wise  countervaUing 
edicts."  1  The  writer,  who  derived  most  of  his  roaterials  and  his  wisdom 
from  the  papers  of  Councillor  d'Assonleville,  could  hardly  doubt  that  the  per- 
secution to  which  these  industrious  artisans,  whose  sufferings  he  affected  to 
deplore,  had  been  subjected,  must  have  had  something  to  do  with  their  expa- 
triation ;  but  he  preferred  to  ascribe  it  wholly  to  the  protective  system  adopted 
by  EngUnd.  In  this  he  followed  the  opinion  of  his  preceptor.  "  For  a  long 
time,"  said  Assonleville,  "  the  Netherlands  have  been  the  Indies  to  England ; 
and  as  long  as  she  has  them,  she  needs  no  other.  The  French  try  to  surprise 
our  fortresses  and  cities :  the  English  make  war  upon  our  wealth  and  upon 
the  purses  of  the  people." '  Whatever  the  cause,  however,  the  current  of  trade 
was  already  turned.  The  cloth-making  of  England  was  already  gaining  pre- 
ponderance over  that  of  the  provinces.  Vessels  now  went  every  week  from 
Sandwich  to  Antwerp,  laden  with  silk,  satin,  and  cloth,  manufactured  in 
England,  while  as  many,  but  a  few  years  before,  had  borne  the  Flemish  fobncs 
of  the  same  nature  from  Antwerp  to  England.' 

It  might  be  supposed  by  disinterested  judges  that  persecution  was  at  the 
bottom  of  this  change  in  commerce.  The  Prince  of  Orange  estimated  that  up 
to  this  period  hfly  thousand  persons  in  the  provinces  had  been  put  to  death 
in  obedience  to  the  edicts.*  He  was  a  moderate  man,  and  accustomed  to 
weigh  his  words.  As  a  new  impulse  had  been  given  to  the  system  of  butchery 
-as  it  was  now  sufficiently  plain  that  "  if  the  father  had  chastised  his  people 
with  a  scourge,  the  son  held  a  whip  of  scorpions  "  ' — as  the  edicts  were  to  be 
enforced  with  renewed  vigour — it  was  natural  that  commerce  and  manufac- 
tures should  make  their  escape  out  of  a  doomed  land  as  soon  as  possible, 
whatever  system  of  tari&  might  be  adopted  by  neighbouring  nations. 

A  new  step  had  been  resolved  upon  early  in  the  month  of  March  by  the 
confederates,  A  petition,  or  "  Request,"  was  drawn  up,  which  was  to  be  pre- 
sented to  the  Duchess  Regent  in  a  forma!  manner  by  a  large  number  of  gentle- 
men belonging  to  the  league.  This  movement  was  so  grave,'  and  likely  to  be 
followed  by  such  formidable  results,  that  it  seemed  absolutely  necessary  for 
Orange  and  his  friends  to  take  some  previous  cognisance  of  it  before  it  was 
finally  arranged.  The  Prince  had  no  power,  nor  was  there  any  reason  why 
lie  should  have  the  inclination,  to  prevent  the  measure,  but  he  felt  it  his  duty 
to  do  what  he  could  to  control  the  vehemence  of  the  men  who  were  moving 
so  rashly  forward,  and  to  take  from  their  manifesto,  as  much  as  possible,  the 
character  of  a  menace. 

For  this  end,  a  meeting,  ostensibly  for  social  purposes  and  "  good  cheer," 
was  held,  in  the  middle  of  March,  at  Breda,  and  afterwards  adjourned  to 
Hoogstraaten.  To  these  conferences  Orange  invited  Egmont,  Horn,  Hoog- 
straaten,  Berghen,  Mcghem,  Montigny,  and  other  great  nobles.  Brederodc, 
Tholouse,  Boxtel,  and  other  members  of  the  league,  were  also  present'  The 
object  of  the  Prince  in  thus  assembling  his  own  immediate  associates,  gover- 
nors of  provinces,  and  knights  of  the  Fleece,  as  well  as  some  of  the  leading 
members  of  the  league,  was  twofold.  It  had  long  been  his  opinion  that  a 
temperate  and  loyal  movement  was  still  possible,  by  which  the  impending  con- 
vulsions might  be  averted.  The  line  of  policy  which  he  had  marked  out 
required  the  assent  of  the  magnates  of  the  land,  and  looked  towards  the  con- 
vocation of  the  States-generaL  It  was  natural  that  he  should  indulge  in  the 
hope  of  being  seconded  by  the  men  who  were  in  the  same  political  and  social 
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station  with  himself!  All,  although  Catholics,  hated  the  Inquisition,  As 
Viglius  pathetically  exclaimed,  "Saint  Paul  himself  would  have  been  unable 
to  perstiade  these  men  chat  good  fruit  was  to  be  gathered  from  the  Inquisi- 
tion in  the  cause  of  religion."  ^  Saiot  Paul  could  hardly  be  expected  to  re- 
appear OQ  earth  for  such  a  purpose.  Meantime,  the  arguments  of  the  learned 
President  had  proved  powerless,  either  to  convince  the  nobles  that  the  institu- 
tion was  laudable,  or  to  obtain  from  the  Duchess  a  postponement  in  the 
publication  of  the  late  decrees.  The  Prince  of  Orange,  however,  was  not  able 
to  bring  his  usual  associates  to  his  way  of  thinking.  The  violent  purposes  of 
the  leaguers  excited  the  wrath  of  the  more  loyal  nobles.  Their  intentions 
were  so  dangerous,  even  in  the  estimation  of  the  Prince  himself,  that  he  felt 
it  his  duty  to  lay  the  whole  subject  before  the  Duchess,  although  he  was  not 
opposed  to  the  presentation  of  a  modest  and  moderate  Request*  Meghem 
was  excessively  indignant  at  the  plan  of  the  confederates,  which  he  pronounced 
an  insult  to  the  Government,  a  treasonable  attempt  to  overawe  the  Duchess, 
by  a  "  few  wretched  vagabonds."  ■  He  swore  that  "  he  would  break  every 
one  of  their  heads,  if  the  King  would  furnish  him  with  a  couple  of  hundred 
thousand  florins."*  Orange  quietly  rebuked  this  trucnlent  language,  by  assur- 
ing him  both  that  such  a  process  would  be  more  difficult  than  he  thought,  and 
d)at  he  would  also  find  many  men  of  great  respectability  among  the  vagabonds. 

The  meeting  separated  at  Hoogstraaten  without  any  useful  result,  but  it 
was  now  incumbent  upon  the  Prince,  in  his  own  judgment,  to  watch,  and  in 
a  measure  to  superintend,  the  proceedings  of  the  confederates.  By  his  care 
the  contemplated  Request  was  much  altered,  and  especially  made  more  gentle 
in  its  tone.  Meghem  separated  himself  thenceforth  entirely  from  Orange, 
and  ranged  himself  exclusively  upon  the  side  of  Government  Egmont  vaol- 
lated,  as  usual,  satisfying  neither  the  Prince  nor  the  Duchess.' 

Margaret  of  Parma  was  seated  in  her  council-chamber  very  soon  after  these 
occurrences,  attended  both  by  Orange  and  Egmont,  when  the  Count  of  Meg- 
hem entered  the  apartment  With  much  precipitation,  he  begged  that  all 
matters  then  before  the  board  might  be  postponed,  in  order  that  he  might 
make  an  important  announcement  He  then  stated  that  he  had  received 
informaiion  from  a  gentleman  on  whose  word  he  could  rely — a  very  affection- 
ate servant  of  the  King,  but  whose  name  he  had  promised  not  to  reveal — that 
a  very  extensive  conspiracy  of  heretics  and  sectaries  had  been  formed,  both 
within  and  without  the  Netherlands  ;  that  they  had  already  a  force  of  thirty- 
five  thousand  men,  foot  and  horse,  ready  for  action ;  that  they  were  about  to 
make  a  sudden  invasion,  and  to  plunder  the  whole  country,  unless  they  imme- 
diately received  a  formal  concession  of  entire  liberty  of  conscience ;  and  that, 
within  six  or  seven  days,  fifteen  hundred  men-at-arms  would  make  their 
appearance  before  her  Highness.*  These  ridiculous  exaggerations  of  the 
truth  were  confirmed  by  Kgmont,  who  said  that  he  had  received  similar  infor- 
mation from  persons  whose  names  he  was  not  at  liberty  to  mention,  but  from 
whose  Gtaleraents  he  could  announce  that  some  great  tumult  might  be  expected 
every  day.  He  added  that  there  were  among  the  confederates  many  who 
wished  to  change  their  sovereign,  and  that  the  chieftains  and  captains  of  the 
conspiracy  were  all  appointed.^  The  same  nobleman  also  laid  before  the 
Council  a  copy  of  the  Compromise,*  the  terms  of  which  famous  document 
scarcely  justified  the  extravagant  Unguhge  with  which  it  had  been  heralded. 
The  Duchess  was  astounded  at  these  communications.      She  had  already 
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received,  but  probably  not  yet  read,  a  letter  from  the  Prince  of  Orange  upon 
the  subject,  in  which  a  moderate  and  plain  statement  of  the  actual  &cts  was 
laid  down,  which  was  now  reiterated  by  the  same  personage  by  word  of 
mouth.^  An  agitated  and  inconclusive  debate  followed,  in  which,  however, 
it  sufficiently  appeared,  as  the  Duchess  informed  her  brother,  that  one  of  two 
things  must  be  done  without  further  delay.  The  time  had  arrived  f<n'  the 
Government  to  take  up  arms  or  to  make  concessions. 

In  one  of  the  informal  meetings  of  councillors,  now  held  almost  daily,  OO 
the  subject  of  the  impending  Request,  Aremberg,  Meghem,  and  Berlaymont, 
maintained  that  the  door  should  be  shut  in  the  face  of  the  petidonets  without 
taking  any  further  notice  of  the  petition.  Berlaymont  suggested,  also,  that  if 
this  course  were  not  found  advisable,  the  next  best  thing  would  be  to  allow 
the  confederates  to  enter  the  palace  with  their  Request,  and  then  to  cut  them 
to  pieces  to  the  very  last  man,  by  means  of  troops  to  be  immediately  ordered 
from  the  frontiers.*  Such  sanguinary  projects  were  indignantly  rebuked  by 
Orange.  He  maintained  that  the  confederates  were  entitled  to  be  treated 
with  respect  Many  of  them,  be  said,  were  his  friends — some  of  them  his 
relations — and  there  was  no  reason  for  refusing,  to  gentlemen  of  their  rank, 
a  right  which  belonged  to  the  poorest  plebeian  in  the  land.  Egmont  sustained 
these  views  of  the  Prince  as  earnestly  as  he  had  on  a  previous  occasion 
appeared  to  countenance  the  more  violent  counsels  of  Meghem.' 

Meantime,  as  it  was  obvious  that  the  demonstration  on  the  part  of  the 
confederacy  was  soon  about  to  be  made,  the  Duchess  convened  a  grand 
assembly  of  notables,  in  which  not  only  all  the  State  and  Privy  Councillor, 
but  all  the  Governors  and  Knights  of  the  Fleece  were  to  take  part.  On  the 
28th  of  March,*  this  assembly  was  held,  at  which  the  whole  subject  of  the 
Request,  together  with  the  proposed  modification  of  the  edicts  and  abolition 
of  the  Inquisition,  was  discussed.  The  Duchess  also  requested  the  advice 
of  the  meeting,  whether  it  would  not  be  best  for  her  to  retire  to  some  other 
city,  like  Mons,  which  she  had  selected  as  her  strongholdiin  case  of  extremity. 
The  decision  was,  that  it  would  be  a  high-handed  proceeding  to  refuse  the 
right  of  petition  to  a  body  of  gentlemen,  many  of  them  related  to  the  greatest 
nobles  in  the  land ;  but  it  was  resolved  that  they  should  be  required  to  make 
their  appearance  without  arms.  As  to  the  contemplated  flight  of  the  Duchess, 
it  was  urged,  with  much  reason,  that  such  a  step  would  cast  disgrace  upon 
the  Government,  and  that  it  would  be  a  sufficiently  precautionary  measure  to 
strengthen  the  guards  at  the  city  gates — not  to  prevent  the  entrance  of  the 
petitioners,  but  to  see  that  they  were  unaccompanied  by  an  armed  force. 

It  had  been  decided  that  Count  Brcderode  should  present  the  petition  to 
the  Duchess  at  the  head  of  a  deputation  of  about  three  hundred  gentlemen. 
The  character  of  the  nobleman  thus  placed  foremost  on  such  an  important 
occasion  has  been  sufficiently  made  manifest  He  had  no  qualities  whatever 
but  birth  and  audacity  to  recommend  him  as  a  leader  for  a  political  party. 
It  was  to  be  seen  that  other  attributes  were  necessary  to  make  a  man  useful 
in  such  a  position,  and  the  Count's  deficiencies  soon  became  lamentably  con- 
spicuous. He  was  the  lineal  descendant  and  representative  of  the  old  sove- 
reign Counts  of  Holland.  Five  hundred  years  before  his  birth,  liis  ancestor 
Sikko,  younger  brother  of  Dirk  the  Thin3,  had  died,  leaving  two  sons,  one 
of  whom  was  the  first  Baron  of  Brederode.'    A  descent  of  five  centuries  in 
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unbroken  male  successloa  &om  the  original  sovereigns  of  Holland  gave  him 
a  better  genealogical  claim  to  the  provinces  than  any  which  Philip  of  Spain 
could  assert  through  the  usurping  house  of  Buigundy.  In  the  approaching 
tumults  he  hoped  for  an  opportunity  of  again  asserting  the  ancient  honours 
of  his  name.  He  was  a  swora  foe  to  Spaniards  and  to  "  water  of  the  foun- 
tain." >  But  a  short  time  previously  to  this  epoch  he  had  written  to  Louis  of 
Nassau,  then  lying  ill  of  a  fever,  in  order  gravely  to  remonstrate  with  him  on 
the  necessity  of  substituting  wine  for  water  on  all  occasions,*  and  it  will  be 
seen  in  the  sequel  that  the  wine-cup  was  the  great  instrument  on  which  he 
relied  for  effecting  the  deliverance  of  the  country.  Although  "  neither  bachelor 
nor  chancellor,"  '  as  he  expressed  it,  he  was  supposed  to  be  endowed  with 
ready  eloquence  and  mother  wit*  Even  these  gifts,  however,  if  he  possessed 
them,  were  often  found  wanting  on  important  emergencies.  Of  his  courage 
there  was  do  question,  but  he  was  not  destined  to  the  death  either  of  a  war- 
rior or  a  martyr.  Headlong,  noisy,  debauched,  but  brave,  kind-hearted,  and 
generous,  he  was  a  fitting  representative  of  his  ancestors,  the  hard-fighting, 
hard-drinking,  crusading,  freebooting  sovereigns  of  Holland  and  Friesland, 
and  would  himself  have  been  more  at  home  and  more  useful  in  the  eleventh 
century  than  in  the  sixteenth. 

It  was  about  six  o'clock  in  the  evening,  on  the  3d  day  of  April  (1566), 
that  the  long-expected  cavalcade  at  last  entered  Brussels.*  An  immense  con- 
course of  citizens  of  all  ranks  thronged  around  the  noble  confederates  as  soon 
as  they  made  their  appearance.  They  were  about  two  hundred  in  number, 
all  on  horseback,  with  pistols  in  their  holsters,  and  Brederode,  tall,  athletic, 
and  martial  in  his  bearing,  with  handsome  features  and  fair  curling  locks  upon 
his  shoulders,  seemed  an  appropriate  chieftain  for  that  band  of  Batavian  chi- 
valry.' The  procession  was  greeted  with  frequent  demonstrations  of  applause 
as  it  wheeled  slowly  through  the  city  till  it  reached  the  mansion  of  Orange 
Nassao.  Here  Brederode  and  Count  Louis  alighted,  while  the  rest  of  the 
company  dispersed  to  different  quarters  of  the  town. 

"They  thought  that  I  should  not  come  to  Brussels,"  said  Brederode,  as  he 
dismounted.  "  Very  well,  here  I  am ;  and  perhaps  I  shall  depart  in  a  different 
manner."  ^  In  the  course  of  the  next  day,  Counts  Culembui^  and  Van  den 
Bei^  entered  the  city  with  one  hundred  other  cavaliers. 

On  the  morning  of  the  5th  of  April,  the  confederates  were  assembled  at  the 
Colemburg  mansion,  which  stood  on  the  square  called  the  Sablon,^  within  a 
few  minutes'  walk  of  the  palace.  A  straight  handsome  street  led  from  the 
house  along  the  summit  of  the  hill  to  the  splendid  residence  of  the  ancient 
Dukes  of  Brabant,  then  the  abode  of  Duchess  Margaret  At  a  little  before  noon, 
[he  gentlemen  came  forth,  marchmg  on  foot,  two  by  two,  to  the  number  of 
three  hundred.  Nearly  all  were  young,  many  of  them  bore  the  most  ancient 
historical  names  of  their  country,  every  one  was  arrayed  in  magnificent  costume.* 
It  was  regarded  as  ominous  that  the  man  who  led  the  procession,  Philip  de 
Bailleul,  was  tame.  The  line  was  closed  by  Brederode  and  Count  Louis,  who 
came  last,  walking  arm  in  arm.  An  immense  crowd  was  collected  in  the  square 
in  front  of  the  palace,  to  welcome  the  men  who  were  looked  upon  as  the 
deliverers  of  the  land  from  Spanish  tyranny,  from  the  caxdinalists,  and  from 
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the  Inquisition.  They  were  received  with  deafening  huzzas  and  clappings  of 
hands  by  the  assembled  popukce.  As  they  entered  the  councLl-chamber, 
passing  through  the  great  hall,  where  ten  years  before  the  Emperor  had  given 
away  his  crowns,  they  found  the  Emperor's  daughter  seated  in  the  chair  of 
state,  and  surrounded  by  the  highest  personages  of  the  country.  The  emotion 
of  the  Duchess  was  evident,  as  the  procession  somewhat  abruptly  made  its 
appearance ;  nor  was  her  agitation  diminished  as  she  observed  among  the 
petitioners  many  relatives  and  retainers  of  the  Orange  and  Egmont  houses, 
.  and  saw  friendly  glances  of  recognition  exchanged  between  them  and  their 
chiefs.' 

As  soon  as  all  had  entered  the  senate-room,  Brederode  advanced,  made  a 
low  obeisance,  and  spoke  a  brief  speech.*  He  «aid  that  he  had  come  thither 
with  his  colleagues  to  present  an  humble  petition  to  her  Highness,  He  alluded 
to  the  reports  which  had  been  rife,  that  they  had  contemplated  tumult,  sedition, 
foreign  conspitacies,  at^d,  what  was  more  abominable  than  all,  a  change  of 
sovereign.  He  denounced  such  statements  as  calumnies,  begged  the  Duchess 
to  name  the  men  who  had  thus  aspersed  an  honourable  and  loyal  company, 
and  called  upon  her  to  inflict  exemplary  punishment  upon  the  slanderers. 
With  these  prefatory  remarks  he  presented  the  petition.  The  famous  document 
was  then  read  aloud.'  Its  tone  was  sufficiently  loyal,  particularly  in  the  pre- 
amble, which  was  filled  with  protestations  of  devotion  to  both  King  and  Duchess. 
After  this  conventional  introduction,  however,  the  petitioners  proceeded  to 
state,  very  plainly,  that  the  recent  resolutions  of  his  Majesty  with  regard  to 
the  edicts  and  the  Inquisition  were  likely  to  produce  a  general  rebellion. 
They  had  hoped,  they  said,  that  a  movement  would  be  made  by  the  seigniors 
or  by  the  Estates  to  remedy  the  evil  by  striking  at  its  cause,  but  they  had 
wailed  in  vain.  The  danger,  on  the  other  hand,  was  augmenting  every  day, 
universal  sedition  was  at  the  gate,  and  they  had  therefore  felt  obliged  to  delay 
no  longer,  but  come  forward  the  first  and  do  their  duty.  They  professed  (o 
do  this  with  more  freedom,  because  the  danger  touched  them  very  nearly. 
They  were  the  most  exposed  to  the  calamities  which  usually  spring  from  civil 
commotion,  for  their  houses  and  lands,  situate  in  the  open  fields,  were  exposed 
to  the  pillage  of  all  the  world.  Moreover  there  was  not  one  of  them,  whatever 
his  condition,  who  was  not  liable  at  any  moment  to  be  executed  under  the 
edicts,  at  the  false  complaint  of  the  first  man  who  wanted  to  obtain  his  estate, 
and  who  chose  to  denounce  him  to  the  inquisitor,  at  whose  mer<7  were  the 
lives  and  property  of  all.  They  therefore  begged  the  Duchess  Regent  to 
despatch  an  envoy  on  their  behalf,  who  should  humbly  implore  his  Majesty  to 
abolish  the  edicts.  In  the  meantime  they  requested  her  Highness  to  order 
a  general  surcease  of  the  Inquisition,  and  of  all  executions,  until  the  King's 
further  pleasure  was  made  known,  and  until  new  ordinances,  made  by  his 
Majesty  with  advice  and  consent  of  the  States-general  duly  assembled,  should 
be  established.  The  petition  terminated  as  it  had  commeocedi  with  expressions 
of  extreme  respect  and  devoted  loyalty. 

The  agitation  of  Duchess  Margaret  increased  very  perceptibly  during  the 
reading  of  the  paper.  When  it  was  finished,  she  remained  for  a  few  minutes 
quite  silent,  with  tears  rolling  down  her  cheeks.*  As  soon  as  she  could  over- 
come her  excitement,  she  uttered  a  few  words  to  the  effect  that  she  would 
advise  with  her  councillors  and  give  the  petitioners  such  answer  as  should  be 
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found  suitable  The  confederates  thea  passed  ont  from  the  council-chamber 
into  the  grand  hall ;  each  individual,  as  he  took  his  departure,  advancing 
towards  the  Duchess  and  making  what  was  called  the  "  caracole,"  in  token 
of  reverence.  There  was  thus  ample  time  to  contemplate  the  whole  company, 
and  to  count  the  numbers  of  the  deputation.^ 

After  this  ceremony  had  been  concluded,  there  was  much  earnest  debate 
in  the  Council  The  Prince  of  Orange  addressed  a  few  words  to  the  Duchess, 
with  the  view  of  calming  her  irritation.  He  observed  that  the  confederates 
were  no  seditious  rebels,  but  loyal  gentlemen,  well-bom,  well-connected,  and 
of  honourable  character.  They  had  been  influenced,  he  said,  by  an  honest 
<iesire  to  save  their  country  from  impending  danger — not  by  avarice  or 
ambition.  Egmont  shrugged  his  shoulders,'  and  observed  that  it  was  necessary 
i*x  bim  to  leave  the  court  for  a  season,  in  order  to  make  a  visit  to  the  baths 
of  Aiz,  for  an  inflammation  which  he  had  in  the  leg.'  It  was  then  that 
Berlaymont,  according  to  the  account  which  has  been  sanctioned  by  nearly  every 
coDtemporaiy  writer  whether  Catholic  or  Protestant,  uttered  the  gibe  which  was 
destined  to  become  immortal,  and  to  give  a  popular  name  to  the  confederacy, 
"  What,  madam  ! "  he  is  reported  to  have  cried  in  a  passion,  "  is  it  possible 
that  your  Highness  can  entertain  fears  of  these  beggars  ?  (gueux).  Is  it  not 
obvious  what  manner  of  men  they  are  ?  They  have  not  had  wisdom  enough 
to  manage  their  own  estates,  and  are  they  now  to  teach  the  King  and  your 
Highness  how  to  govern  the  country  ?  By  the  living  God,  if  my  advice  were 
taken,  their  petition  should  have  a  cudgel  for  a  commentary,  and  we  would 
make  them  go  down  the  steps  of  the  palace  a  great  deal  faster  than  they 
mounted  them."  * 

The  Count  of  Meghem  was  equally  violent  in  his  language.  Aremberg 
»a!  for  ordering  "  their  revercnees,  the  confederates,"  to  quit  Brussels  without 
delay.'  The  conversation,  carried  on  in  so  violent  a  key,  might  not  unnatu- 
rally have  been  heard  by  such  of  the  gentlemen  as  had  not  yet  left  the  grand 
ball  adjoining  the  council-chamber.  The  meeting  of  the  Council  was  then 
adjoamed  for  an  hour  or  two,  to  meet  again  in  the  afternoon,  for  the  purpose 
of  deciding  deliberately  upon  the  answer  to  be  given  to  the  Request  Mean* 
while,  many  of  the  confederates  were  swa^ering  about  the  streets,  talking 
veiy  bravely  of  the  scene  which  had  just  occurred,  and  it  is  probable  boasting 
not  a  little  of  the  effect  which  their  demonstration  would  produce."  As  they 
passed  by  the  house  of  Berlaymont,  that  nobleman,  standing  at  his  window 
in  company  with  Count  Aremberg,  is  said  to  have  repeated  his  jest.  "  There 
go  our  fine  beggars  again,"  said  he.  "Look,  I  pray  you,  with  what  bravado 
they  are  passing  before  us  I "  ^ 
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On  the  6tb  of  April,  Bredeiode,  attended  by  a  large  number  of  his  com- 
panions, again  made  his  appearance  at  the  palace.  He  then  received  the 
petition,  which  was  returned  to  him  with  an  apostille  or  commentary  to  this 
effect  : — Her  Highness  would  despatch  an  envoy  for  the  purpose  of  inducing 
his  Majesty  to  grant  the  Request.  Everything  worthy  of  the  King's  unaffected 
(naive)  and  customary  benignity  might  be  expected  as  to  the  result  The 
Duchess  had  already,  with  the  assistance  of  the  State  and  Privy  Councillors, 
knights  of  the  Fleece  and  governors,  commenced  a  project  for  moderating  the 
edicts  to  be  laid  before  the  King.  As  her  authority  did  not  allow  her  to 
suspend  the  Inquisition  and  placards,  she  was  confident  that  the  petitioners 
would  be  satisfied  with  the  special  application  about  to  be  made  to  the  King. 
Meantime,  she  would  give  orders  to  all  inquisitors  that  they  should  proceed 
"modestly  and  discreetly"  in  their  office,  so  that  no  one  would  have  cause 
to  complain.  Her  Highness  hoped  likewise  that  the  gentlemen  on  their  part 
would  conduct  themselves  in  a  loyal  and  satisfactory  manner,  thus  proving 
that  they  had  no  intention  to  make  innovations  in  the  ancient  religion  of 
the  country.' 

Upon  ihe  next  day  but  one,  Monday,  8th  of  April,  Brederode,  attended  hy 
a  number  of  the  confederates,  again  made  his  appearance  at  the  palace,  for 
the  purpose  of  delivering  an  answer  to  the  apostille.  In  this  second  papter 
the  confederates  rendered  thanks  for  the  prompt  reply  which  the  Duchess  had 
given  to  their  Request,  expressed  regrets  that  she  did  not  feel  at  liberty  to 
suspend  the  Inquisition,  and  declared  their  confidence  that  she  would  at  once 
give  such  orders  to  the  inquisitors  and  magistrates  that  prosecutions  for  reli- 
gious matters  should  cease,  until  the  King's  further  pleasure  should  be  declared. 
They  professed  themselves  desirous  of  maintaining  whatever  regulations  should 
be  thereafter  established  by  his  Majesty,  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
States-general,  for  the  security  of  the  ancient  religion,  and  promised  to  conduct 
themselves  generally  in  such  wise  that  her  Highness  would  have  every  reason 
to  be  satisfied  with  them.  They,  moreover,  requested  that  the  Duchess  would 
cause  the  petition  to  be  printed  in  authentic  form  by  the  Government  printer.' 

The  admission  that  the  confederates  would  maintain  the  ancient  religion 
had  been  obtained,  as  Margaret  informed  her  brother,  through  the  dexterous 
management  of  Hoogstraaten,  without  suspicion  on  the  part  of  the  pctitiouers 
that  the  proposition  for  such  a  declaration  came  from  her.* 

The  Duchess  replied  by  word  of  mouth  to  the  second  address  thus  made 
to  her  by  the  confederates,  that  she  could  not  go  beyond  the  apostille,  which 
she  had  put  on  record.  She  had  already  caused  letters  for  the  inquisitors  and 
magistrates  to  be  drawn  up.  The  minutes  for  those  instructions  should  be 
laid  before  the  confederates  by  Count  Hoogstraaten  and  Secretary  Berty.  As 
for  the  printing  of  their  petition,  she  was  willing  to  giant  their  demand,  and 
would  give  orders  to  that  effect.* 

The  gentlemen  having  received  this  answer,  retired  into  the  great  hall. 
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After  a  few  minutes'  consultation,  however,  they  returned  to  the  council- 
chamber,  where  the  Seigneur  d'Esquerdes,  one  of  tlieir  number,  addressed 
a  few  parting  words,  in  the  name  of  his  associates,  to  the  Regent ;  concluding 
with  a  request  that  she  would  declare  the  confederates  to  have  done  no  act, 
and  made  no  demonstration,  inconsistent  with  their  duty  and  with  a  perfect 
respect  for  his  Majesty. 

To  this  demand  the  Duchess  answered  somewhat  drily  that  she  could  not 
be  judge  in  such  a  cause.  Time  and  their  future  deeds,  she  observed,  could 
only  bear  witness  as  to  their  purposes.  As  for  declarations  from  her,  they 
must  be  satisfied  with  the  apostille,  which  they  had  already  received.* 

With  this  response,  somewhat  mare  tart  than  agreeable,  the  nobles  were 
obliged  to  content  themselves,  and  they  accordingly  took  their  leave. 

It  must  be  confessed  that  they  had  been  disposed  to  slide  rather  cavalierly 
over  a  good  deal  of  ground  towards  the  great  object  which  they  had  in  vieiv- 
Certainly  th^petitio  prmdfii  was  a  main  feature  of  their  logia  They  had,  in 
their  second  address,  expressed  perfect  confidence  as  to  two  very  consider- 
able concessions.  The  Duchess  was  practically  to  suspend  the  Inquisition, 
although  she  had  declared  herself  without  authority  for  that  purpose.  The 
King,  who  claimed,  de  jure  and  de  facto,  the  whole  legislative  power,  was 
thenceforth  to  make  laws  on  religious  matters  by  and  with  the  consent  of 
the  States-general.  Certainly  these  ends  were  very  laudable,  and  if  a  civil 
and  religious  revolution  could  have  been  effected  by  a  few  gentlemen  going 
to  court  in  fine  clothes  to  present  a  petition,  and  by  sittmg  down  to  a 
tremendous  banquet  afterwards,  Brederode  and  his  associates  were  the  men 
to  accomplish  the  task.  Unfortunately,  a  sea  of  blood  and  long  years  of 
conflict  lay  between  the  nation  and  the  promised  land,  which  for  a  moment 
Kerned  so  nearly  within  reach. 

Meandme  the  next  important  step  in  Brederode's  eyes  was  a  dinner.  He 
accordingly  invited  the  confederates  to  a  magnificent  repast  which  he  had 
ordered  to  be  prepared  in  the  Culemburg  mansion.  Three  hundred  guests 
sat  down,  upon  the  8th.  of  April,  to  this  luxurious  banquet,  which  was  destined 
to  become  historical.* 

The  board  glittered  with  silver  and  gold,  llie  wine  circulated  with  more 
than  its  usual  rapidity  among  the  band  of  noble  bacchanals,  who  were  never 
weaiy  of  drinking  the  healths  of  Brederode,  of  Orange,  and  Egmont.  It  was 
thought  that  the  occasion  imperiously  demanded  an  extraordinary  carouse, 
and  the  political  events  of  the  past  three  days  lent  an  additional  excitement 
to  the  wine.  There  was  an  earnest  discussion  as  to  an  appropriate  name  (O 
be  given  to  their  confederacy.  Should  they  call  themselves  the  "  Society  of 
Concord,"  the  restorers  of  lost  liberty,  or  by  what  other  attractive  title  should 
the  league  be  bapriied?  Brederode  was,  however,  already  prepared  to  settle 
the  question.  He  knew  the  value  of  a  popular  and  original  name  ;  he  pos- 
sessed the  instinct  by  which  adroit  partisans  in  every  age  have  been  accustomed 
to  convert  the  reproachful  epithets  of  their  opponents  into  watchwords  of 
honour,  and  he  had  already  made  his  preparations  for  a  startling  theatrical 
effect.  Suddenly,  amid  the  din  of  voices,  he  arose  with  all  his  rhetorical 
powers  at  command.     He  recounted  to  the  company  the  observations  which 
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the  Se^eur  de  Berlaymont  was  reported  to  have  made  to  the  Duchess,  upon 
the  presentation  of  the  Request,  and  the  name  which  he  had  thought  fit  to 
apply  to  them  collectively.'  Most  of  the  Ecntlemcn  then  heard  the  memor- 
able sarcasm  for  the  first  time.  Great  was  the  indignation  of  all,  that  the 
state-councillor  should  have  dared  to  stigmatise  as  beggars  a  band  of  gentle-  . 
men  with  the  best  blood  of  the  land  in  their  veins.  Brederode,  on  the 
contrary,  smoothing  their  anger,  assured  them  with  good  humour  that  nothing 
could  be  more  fortunate.  "They  call  us  beggars  !  "  said  he  ;  "let  us  accept 
the  name.  Wc  will  contend  with  the  Inquisition,  but  remain  loyal  to  the 
King,  even  till  compelled  to  wear  the  beggar's  sack." 

He  then  beckoned  to  one  of  his  pages,  who  brought  him  a  leathern  wallet, 
such  as  was  worn  at  that  day  by  professional  mendicants,  togetherwithalarge 
wooden  bowt,which  also  formed  part  of  their  regular  appurtenances.  Brederode 
immediately  hung  the  wallet  around  his  neck,  filled  the  bowl  with  wine,  lifted 
it  with  both  hands,  and  drained  it  at  a  draught  "  Long  live  the  beggars  ! " 
he  cried,  as  he  wiped  his  beard  and  set  the  bowl  down.  "  Vivent  Its  pttulx  /" 
Then  for  the  first  time,  from  the  lips  of  those  reckless  nobles  rose  the  famous 
cry,  which  was  so  often  to  ring  over  land  and  sea,  amid  blazing  cities,  on 
blood-stained  decks,  through  the  smoke  and  carnage  of  many  a  stricken  field. 
The  humour  of  Brederode  was  hailed  with  deafening  shouts  of  applause.  The 
Count  then  threw  the  wallet  around  the  neck  of  his  nearest  neighbour  and 
handed  him  the  wooden  bowL  Each  guest  in  turn  donned  the  mendicant's 
knapsack.  Pushing  aside  his  golden  goblet,  each  filled  the  beggar's  bowl  to 
the  brim,  and  drained  it  to  the  beggars'  healtli.  Roars  of  laughter  and  shouts 
of  "  Vivent  Its  gueulx"  shook  the  walls  of  the  stately  mansion,  as  they  were 
doomed  never  to  shake  again.  The  shibboleth  was  invented.  The  conjura- 
tion which  they  had  been  anxiously  seeking  was  found.  Their  enemies  had 
provided  them  with  a  spell,  which  was  to  prove,  in  after-days,  potent  enough 
to  start  a  spirit  from  palace  or  hovel,  forest  or  wave,  as  the  deeds  of  the 
"  wild  beggars,"  the  "  wood  beggars,"  and  the  "  beijgars  of  the  sea,"  taught 
Philip  at  last  to  understand  the  nation  which  he  had  driven  to  madness. 

When  the  wallet  and  bowl  had  made  the  circuit  of  the  table,  they  were 
suspended  to  a  pillar  in  the  hall.  Each  of  the  company  in  successinn  then 
threw  some  salt  into  his  goblet,  and,  placing  himself  under  these  symbols  of 
the  brotherhood,  repeated  a  jingling  distich,  produced  impromptu  for  the 
occasion — 

"  B*  thli  nil,  br  th[i  bread,  by  thli  wallet  still, 
Tbeie  beggan  change  nol,  fret  who  wiLL"  ■ 

This  ridiculous  ceremony  completed  the  rites  by  which  the  confederacy 
received  its  name;  but  the  banquet  was  by  no  means  terminated.  The 
uproar  became  furious.  The  younger  and  more  reckless  nobles  abandoned 
themselves  to  revelry,  which  would  have  shamed  heathen  saturnalia.  They 
renewed  to  each  other,  every  moment,  their  vociferous  oaths  of  fidelity  to  the 
common  cause,  drained  huge  beakers  to  the  beggars'  health,  turned  their 
caps  and  doublets  inside  out,  danced  upon  chairs  and  tables.'  Several 
addressed  each  other  as  Lord  Abbot,  or  Reverend  Prior,  of  this  or  that 
religious  institution,  thus  indicating  the  means  by  which  some  of  them  hoped 
to  mend  their  broken  fortunes.* 

While  the  tumult  was  at  its  height,  the  Prince  of  Orange  with  Counts  Horn 
and  Egmont  entered  the  apartment      They  had  been  dining  quietly  with 
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MansTeld,  who  was  confined  to  his  house  with  an  inflamed  eye,i  and  they  were 
OD  their  way  to  the  council- chamber,  where  the  sessions  were  now  proionged 
n^tly  to  a  late  hour.  Knowing  that  Ho<^traaten,  somewhat  against  his  will, 
hid  been  induced  to  be  present  at  the  banquet,  they  bad  come  round  by  the 
way  of  Culemburg  House  to  induce  him  to  retire.*  They  were  also  disposed, 
if  possible,  to  abridge  the  festivities  which  their  influence  would  have  been 
ptnrerless  to  prevent.  * 

These  great  nobles,  as  soon  as  they  niade  their  appearance,  were  surrounds 
by  a  crew  of  "  bc^ara,"  maddened  and  dripping  with  their  recent  baptism  of 
irine,  who  compelled  them  to  drink  a  cup  amid  shouts  of  "  Vivenl  leroiet  Its 
piaiixf"  The  meaning  of  this  cry  they,  of  course,  could  not  understand,  for 
even  those  who  had  heard  Berlaymont's  contemptuous  remarks  might  not 
remetnber  the  exact  term  which  he  had  used,  and  certainly  could  not  be  aware 
of  the  importance  to  which  it  had  just  been  elevated.  As  for  Horn,  he  disliked, 
and  had  long  before  quarrelled  with,  firederode,'  had  prevented  many  persons 
from  signing  the  Compromise,  and  although  a  guest  at  that  time  of  Orange, 
WIS  in  the  habit  of  retiring  to  bed  before  supper,*  to  avoid  the  company  of  many 
who  frequented  the  house.  Yet  his  presence  for  a  few  moments,  with  the  best 
intentions,  at  the  conclusion  of  this  famous  banquet,  was  made  one  of  the  most 
deadly  charges  which  were  afterwards  drawn  up  against  him  by  the  Crown; 
The  three  seigniors  refused  to  be  seated,  and  remained  but  for  a  moment, 
"the length  of  a  Miserere,"  taking  with  them  Hoogstraaten  as  they  retired. 
They  also  prevailed  upon  the  whole  party  to  break  up  at  the  same  time,  so 
that  tbeir  presence  had  served  at  least  to  put  a  conclusion  to  die  disgraceful 
riot.  When  they  arrived  at  the  council -chamber  they  received  the  thanks  of 
the  Duchess  for  what  they  had  done.' 

Such  was  the  first  movement  made  b^  the  members  of  the  Compromise. 
Was  it  strange  tliat  Orange  should  feel  little  affinity  with  such  companions  7 
Had  he  not  reason  to  hesitate  if  the  sacred  cause  of  civil  and  religious  liberty 
could  only  be  maintained  by  these  defenders  and  with  such  assistance? 

The  "beggars"  did  not  content  themselves  with  the  name  alone  of  thetime- 
honoured  fraternity  of  Mendicants  in  which  they  had  enrolled  themselves. 
Immediately  after  the  Culemburg  banquet  a  costume  for  the  confederacy  was 
decided  upon.  These  young  gentlemen,  discarding  gold  lace  and  relvet,  thought 
it  expedient  to  array  themselves  in  doublets  and  hose  of  ashen  grey,  with  short 
cloaks  of  the  same  colour,  all  of  the  coarsest  materials.  They  appeared  in  this 
guise  in  the  streets,  with  common  felt  hats  on  their  heads,  and  beggars'  pouches 
and  howls  at  their  sides.  They  caused  also  medals  of  lead  and  copper  to  be 
struck,  bearing  upon  one  side  the  head  of  Philip;  upon  the  reverse,  two  hands 
clasped  within  a  wallet,  with  the  motto,  "  Faithful  to  the  King,  even  to  wearing 
die  beggar's  sack."  *  These  badges  they  wore  around  their  neck,  or  as  buttons 
to  their  hats.  As  a  further  distinction  they  shaved  their  beards  close,  except- 
ing their  moustachios,  which  were  left  long  and  pendant  in  the  Turkish  fashion,^ 
that  custom,  as  it  seemed,  being  an  additional  characteristic  of  mendicants. 

Very  soon  after  these  events  the  nobles  of  the  league  dispersed  from  the 
capital  to  their  various  homes.  Brederode  rode  out  of  Brussels  at  the  head  of 
I  band  of  cavaliers,  who  saluted  the  concourse  of  applauding  spectators  with 
a  discharge  of  their  pistols.  Forty-three  gentlemen  accompanied  him  to 
.Antwerp,  where  he  halted  for  a  nigliL*    The  Duchess  had  already  sent  notice 
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to  the  magistrates  of  that  city  of  his  intended  visit,  and  warned  them  to  have 
an  eye  upon  bis  proceedings.  "The  great  beggar," ^  as  Hoogstraaten  called 
him,  conducted  hunself,  however,  with  as  much  propriety  as  could  be  expected. 
Four  or  five  thousand  of  the  inhabitants  thronged  about  the  hotel  where  he  had 
taken  up  his  quarters.  He  appeared  at  a  window  with  his  wooden  bowl,  filled 
with  wine,  in  his  hands,  and  his  wallet  at  his  side.  He  assured  the  multitude 
that  he  was  ready  to  die  to  defend  the  good  people  of  Antwerp  and  of  all  the 
Netherlands  against  the  edicts  and  the  Inquisition.  Meantime  he  drank  their 
healths,  and  be^ed  all  who  accepted  the  pledge  to  hold  up  their  hands.  The 
populace,  highly  amused,  held  up  and  clapped  their  hands  as  honest  Brederode 
drained  his  bowl,  and  were  soon  afterwards  persuaded  to  retire  in  great  good 
humour.' 

These  proceedings  were  all  chronicled  and  transmitted  to  Madrid.  It  was 
also  both  publicly  reported  and  secretly  registered  that  Brederode  had  eaten 
capons  and  other  meat  at  Antwerp  upon  Good  Friday,  which  happened  to  be 
the  day  of  his  visit  to  that  city.  He  denied  the  charge,  however,  with  ludicrous 
vehemence.  "  They  who  have  told  Madame  that  we  ate  meat  in  Antwerp," 
he  wrote  to  Count  Louis,  "  have  lied  wickedly  and  miserably,  twenty-four  feet 
down  in  their  throats."  *  He  added  that  his  nephew,  Charles  Mansfeld,  who, 
notwithstanding  the  indignant  prohibition  of  his  father,  had  assisted  at  the 
presentation  of  the  Request,  and  was  then  in  his  uncle's  company  at  Antwerp, 
had  ordered  a  capon,  which  Brederode  had  countermanded.  "  They  told  me 
afterwards,"  said  he,  "  that  my  nephew  had  broiled  a  sausage  in  his  chamber. 
I  suppose  that  he  thought  himself  in  Spain,  where  they  allow  themselves  such 
dainties."* 

Let  it  not  be  thought  that  these  trifles  are  beneath  the  dignity  of  history. 
Matters  like  these  filled  the  whole  soul  of  Philip,  swelled  the  bills  of  indictment 
for  thousands  of  higher  and  better  men  than  Brederode,  and  furnished  occupa- 
tion as  well  for  secret  correspondents  and  spies  as  for  the  most  dignified 
functionaries  of  government  Capons  or  sausages  on  Good  Friday,  the  Psalms 
of  Clement  Marot,  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  in  the  vernacular,  led  to  the  rack, 
the  gibbetand  the  stake,  and  ushered  in  awar  against  the  Inquisition  which  was  to 
last  for  eighty  years.  Brederode  was  not  to  be  the  hero  of  that  party  which  he 
disgraced  by  his  buffoonery.  Had  he  lived,  he  might,  perhaps,  like  many  of 
his  confederates,  have  redeemed,  by  his  bravery  in  the  field,  a  character  which 
his  orgies  had  rendered  despicable.  He  now  left  Antwerp  for  the  north  of 
Holland,  where,  a>  he  soon  afterwards  reported  to  Count  Louis,  "  the  beggars 
were  as  numerous  as  the  sands  on  the  sea  shore,"  * 

His  "nephew  Charles,"  two  months  afterwards,  obeyed  his  father's  injunc- 
tion, and  withdrew  formally  from  the  confederacy." 

Meantime  the  rumour  had  gone  abroad  that  the  Request  of  the  nobles  had 
already  produced  good  fruit,  that  the  edicts  were  to  be  mitigated,  the  Inquisi- 
tion abolished,  liberty  of  conscience  eventually  to  prevail  "  Upon  these 
reports,"  says  a  contemporary,  "all  the  vermin  of  exiles  and  fugitives  for  reli- 
gion, as  well  as  those  who  had  kept  in  concealment,  began  to  lift  up  their  heads 
and  thrust  forth  their  homs."^  It  was  known  that  Margaret  of  Parma  had 
ordered  the  inquisitors  and  magistrates  to  conduct  themselves  "  modestly  and 
discreetly."  It  was  known  that  the  Privy  Council  was  hard  at  work  upon  the 
project  for  "  moderating  "  the  edicts.  Modestly  and  discreetly  !  Margaret  of 
Parma,  almost  immediately  after  giving  these  orders,  and  while  the  "  Modera- 
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tion  "  was  still  in  itie  hands  of  the  lawyers,  iaformed  her  brother  that  she  had 
given  personal  attention  to  the  case  of  a  person  who  had  snatched  the  holy 
wafer  from  the  priesf  s  hand  at  Oudenarde.  This  "  quidam,"  as  she  called  him 
—for  his  name  was  beneath  the  cognisance  of  an  Emperor's  bastard  daughter — 
bad  by  her  orders  received  rigorous  and  exemplary  justice,^  And  what  was 
the  "rigorous  and  exemplary  justice  "thus  inflicted  upon  the  "quidam"?  The 
procorator  of  the  neighbouring  city  of  Toumay  has  enabled  us  to  answer.  Tlie 
young  man,  who  was  a  tapestry  weaver,  Hans  Tiskaen  by  name,'  had,  upon 
the  30th  May,  thrown  the  holy  wafer  upon  the  ground.  For  this  crime,  which 
was  the  same  as  that  committed  on  Christmas  Day  of  the  previous  year  by 
Beitrand  le  Bias  at  Toumay,  he  now  met  with  a  similar  although  not  quite  so 
severe  a  punishment.  Having  gone  quietly  home  after  doing  the  deed,  he  was 
pursued,  arrested,  and  upon  the  Saturday  ensuing  taken  to  the  marketplace  of 
Oudenarde.  Here  the  right  hand  with  which  he  had  committed  the  ofiTence 
was  cut  off,  and  he  was  then  fastened  to  the  stake  and  burned  to  death  over 
a  slow  &re.  He  was  fortunately  not  more  than  a  quarter  of  an  hour  in  torment, 
but  he  persisted  in  his  opinions,  and  called  on  God  for  support  to  his  last 
breath.* 

This  homely  tragedy  was  enacted  at  Oudenarde,  the  birthplace  of  Duchess 
Margaret  She  was  the  daughter  of  the  puissant  Charles  the  Fifth,  but  her 
mother  was  only  the  daughter  of  a  citizen  of  Oudenarde,  of  a  "  quidam  "  like 
the  nameless  weaver  who  had  thus  been  burned  by  her  express  order.  It  was 
not  to  be  supposed,  however,  that  the  circumstance  could  operate  in  so  great 
a  malefactor's  favour.  Moreover,  at  the  same  moment,  she  sent  orders  that  a 
like  punishment  should  be  inflicted  upon  another  person  then  in  a  Flemish 
prison,  for  the  crime  of  anabaptism.* 

The  Privy  Council,  assisted  by  thirteen  Knights  of  the  Fleece,  had  been  hard 
at  work,  and  the  result  or  their  wisdom  was  at  last  revealed  in  a  "  Moderation  " 
consisting  of  fifty-three  articles.' 

What  now  was  the  substance  of  those  finy-three  articles,  so  painfully 
elaborated  by  Viglius,  so  handsomely  drawn  up  into  shape  by  Councillor 
d'Assonlcville  7  Simply  to  substitute  the  halter  for  the  fagot  After  elimina- 
tion of  all  verbiage,  this  fact  was  the  only  residuum."  It  was  most  distinctly 
laid  down  that  alt  forms  of  religion  except  the  Roman  Catholic  were  forbidden.; 
that  no  public  or  secret  conventicles  were  to  be  allowed  ;  that  all  heretical 
writings  were  to  be  suppressed  ;  that  all  curious  inquiries  into  the  Scriptures 
were  to  be  prohibited.  Persons  who  infringed  these  regulations  were  divided 
into  two  classes — the  misleaders  and  the  misled.  There  was  an  affectation 
of  granting  mercy  to  persons  in  the  second  category,  while  death  was 
denounced  upon  ^ose  composing  the  first  It  was  merely  an  affectation  ;  for 
the  rambling  statute  was  so  open  in  all  its  clauses,  that  the  Juggernaut  car  of 
persecution  could  be  driven  through  the  whole  of  them  whenever  such  a 
course  should  seem  expedient.  Every  man  or  woman  in  the  Netherlands 
might  be  placed  in  the  list  of  the  misleaders,  at  the  discretion  of  the  officials. 
The  pretended  mercy  to  the  misguided  was  a  mere  delusion.  The  superin- 
tendents, preachers,  teachers,  ministers,  sermon -makers,  deacons,  and  other 
officers,  were  to  be  executed  with  the  halter,  with  confiscation  of  their  whole 
property.     So  much  was  very  plain.     Other  heretics,  howc^■e^,  who  would 
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abjure  their  heresy  before  the  bishop,  might  be  pardoned  for  the  first  offence, 
but  if  obstinate,  were  to  be  banished.  This  seemed  an  indication  of  mercy,  at 
least  to  the  repentant  criminals.  But  who  were  these  "  other  "  heretics  f  All 
persons  who  discussed  religious  matters  were  to  be  put  to  death.  All  persons, 
not  having  studied  theology  at  a  "  renowned  university,"  who  searched  and 
expounded  the  Scriptures,  were  to  be  put  to  death.  All  persons  in  whose 
houses  any  att  of  the  perverse  religion  should  be  committed  were  to  be  pat 
to  death.  All  persons  who  harboured  or  protected  ministers  and  teachers  of 
any  sect  were  to  be  put  to  death.  All  the  criminals  thus  carefully  enumerated 
were  to  be  executed,  whether  repentant  or  not  I^  however,  they  abjured 
their  errors,  they  were  to  be  beheaded  instead  of  being  strangled.  Thus  it 
was  obvious  that  almost  any  heretic  might  be  brought  to  the  halter  at  a 
moment's  notice. 

Strictly  speaking,  the  idea  of  death  by  the  halter  or  the  axe  was  less  shock- 
ing to  the  imagination  than  that  of  being  burned  or  buried  alive.  In  this 
respect,  therefore,  the  edicts  were  softened  by  the  proposed  "  Moderation." 
It  would,  however,  always  be  difficult  to  persuade  any  considerable  number  of 
intelligent  persons  that  the  infliction  of  a  violent  death,  by  whatever  process, 
on  account  of  religious  opinions,  was  an  act  of  clemency.  The  Nethcrlandeis 
were,  however,  to  be  persuaded  into  this  belief.  The  draft  of  the  new  edict 
was  ostentatiously  called  the  "  Moderatie,"  or  the  "  Moderation,"  It  was  very 
natural,  therefore,  that  the  common  people,  by  a  quibble,  which  is  the  same 
in  Flemish  as  in  English,  should  called  the  proposed  "Moderation"  the 
"  Murderation."  >  The  rough  mothet-wit  of  the  people  had  already  charac- 
terised and  annihilated  the  project,  white  dull  formalists  were  carrying  it 
through  the  preliminary  stages. 

A  vote  in  favour  of  the  project  having  been  obtained  from  the  Estates  of 
Artois,  Hainault,  and  Flanders,  the  instructions  for  the  envoys.  Baron 
Montigny  and  Marquis  Betghen,  were  made  out  in  conformity  to  the  scheme.* 
^mont  had  declined  the  mission,*  not  having  reason  to  congratulate  himself 
upon  the  diplomatic  success  of  his  visit  to  Spain  in  the  preceding  year.  The 
two  nobles  who  consented  to  undertake  the  office  were  persuaded  into  accept- 
ance sorely  against  their  will.  They  were  aware  that  their  political  conduct 
since  the  King's  departure  from  the  country  had  not  always  been  deemed 
satisfactory  at  Madrid,  but  they  were,  of  courac,  far  from  suspecting  the  true 
state  of  the  royal  mind.  They  were  both  as  sincere  Catholics  and  as  loyal 
gentlemen  as  Granvelle,  but  they  were  not  aware  how  continuously,  during  a 
long  course  of  years,  that  personage  had  represented  them  to  Philip  as 
renegades  and  rebels.  They  had  maintained  the  constitutional  rights  of  the 
state,  and  they  had  declined  to  act  as  executioners  for  the  Inquisition,  but 
they  were  yet  to  learn  that  such  demonstrations  amounted  to  high  treason. 

Montigny  departed  on  the  39th  May  from  Brussels.*  He  left  the  bride 
to  whom  he  had  been  wedded,  amid  scenes  of  festivity,  the  preceding  autumn 
— the  unborn  child  who  was  never  to  behold  its  father's  face.  He  received 
warnings  in  Paris  by  which  he  scorned  to  profit  I'he  Spanish  ambassador 
in  that  city  informed  him  that  Philip's  wrath  at  the  recent  transactions  in  the 
Netherlands  was  high.  He  was  most  significantly  requested,  by  a  leading 
personage  in  France,  to  feign  illness,  or  to  take  refuge  in  any  expedient  by 
which  he  might  avoid  the  fulfilment  of  his  mission.'  Such  hints  had  no  effect 
in  turning  him  from  his  course,  and  he  proceeded  to  Madrid,  where  he  arrived 
on  the  17th  of  June,' 
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His  colleague  in  the  mission,  Marquis  Be^hen,'  had  been  prevented  from 
setting  forth  at  the  same  time  by  an  accident  which,  under  the  circumstances, 
might  also  seem  ominous.  Walking  tlirough  the  palace  park  in  a  place  wherr 
some  gentlemen  were  playing  at  pall-niall,  he  was  accidentally  struck  On  the 
1^  by  a  wooden  bail.*  The  injury,  although  trifling,  produced  so  mitch  irrita- 
tion and  fever,  that  he  was  confined  to  his  bed  for  several  weeks.  ICwas  not 
until  the  ist  of  July'  that  he  was  able  to  lake  his  departure  from  Brussels. 
Both  these  unfortunate  nobles  thus  went  forth  to  ful5t  that  dark  and  mysterious 
destiny  from  which  the  veil  of  three  centuries  has  but  recently  been  removed. 

Besides  a  long  historical  discourse,  in  eighteen  chapters,  delivered  by  wa^ 
of  instruction  to  the  envoys,  Margaret  sent  a  courier  beforehand  with  a  variety 
of  intelligence  concerning  the  late  events.  Alonzo  del  Canto,  one  of  Philip's 
spies  in  the  Netherlands,  also  wrote  to  inform  the  King  that  the  two  amba^ 
sadors  were  the  real  authors  of  all  the  troubles  then  existing  in  the  country.* 
Cardinal  Granvelle,  too,  renewed  his  previous  statements  in  a  confidential 
communication  to  his  Majesty,  adding  that  no  persons  more  appropriate 
could  have  been  selected  than  Berghen  and  Montigny,  for  they  knew  better 
than  any  one  else  the  state  df  afiaii^  in  which  they  had  borne  the  principal 
part.*  NcverthclesG,  Montigny,  upon  his  arrival  in  Madrid  on  the  17th  June, 
was  received  by  Phjlip  with  much  apparent  cordiality,  admitted  immediately 
to  an  audience,'  and  assured  iii  the  strongest  terms  that  there  was  no  dissatis- 
faction in  the  royal  mind  against  the  seniors,  whatever  false  reports  might  be 
circulated  to  that  effect  In  other  respects,  the  result  of  this,  ahd  of  his  suc- 
ceeding interviews  with  the  monarch,  was  siifliciently  meagre. 

It  could  not  well  be  otherwise.  The  mission  of  the  envoys  was  an  elaborate 
farce  to  introduce  a  terrible  tragedy.  They  were  sent  to  procure  from  Philip 
the  abolition  of  the  Inquisition  and  the  moderation  of  the  edicts.  At  the 
very  moment,  however,  of  all  theSe  legislative  and  diplomatic  arrangements, 
Margaret  of  Parma  was  in  possession  of  secret  letters  from  Phihp;  whicli  she 
was  charged  to  deliver  to  the  Archbishop  of  Sorrento,  papal  nuncio  at  the 
imperial  court,  then  on  a  special  visit  to  Brussels.  1'his  ecclesiastic  had 
come  to  the  Nethedands  ostensibly  to  confer  with  the  Prince  of  Orange  upon 
the  afiairs  of  his  principality,  to  remonstrate  with  Count  Culemburg,  and  to 
take  measures  for  the  reformation  of  the  clergy.  Therealobject  of  his  mission, 
however,  was  to  devise  means  fot*  strengthening  the  Inquisition,  and  suppress- 
ing heresy  in  the  provinces.  Philip,  at  whose  request  he  iiad  Come,  had 
cbaiged  him  by  no  means  to  divulge  the  secret,  as  the  King  was  anxious  to 
have  it  believed  that  the  ostensible  was  the  only  business  which  the  prelate 
had  to  petfurm  in  the  country.  Maigaret  accordingly  delivered  to  him  the 
private  letters,  in  which  Phihp  avowed  his  determination  to  maintain  the 
imfuisitum  and  the  edicts  in  ali  thdr  rigour,  but  enjoined  profound  secrecy  upon 
the  BobjecL*  The  Duchess,  therefore,  who  knew  the  face  of  the  cards,  must 
have  thought  it  a  superfluous  task  to  continue  the  game,  which  to  Philip's 
cruel  but  procrastinating  temperament  was  perhaps  a  pleasurable  excitement 

The  scheme  for  mitigating  the  edicts  by  the  substitution  of  strangling  for 
burning  was  not  destined,  therefore,  for  much  success  either  in  Spain  or  in 
the  provinces ;  but  the  people,  by  whom  the  next  great  movement  was  made 
in  the  drama  of  the  revolt,  conducted  themselves  in  a  manner  to  shame  the 
sovereign  who  oppressed  and  the  riotous  nobles  who  liad  undertaken  to  pro- 
tect their  liberties. 
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At  this  very  moment,  in  the  early  samtner  of  1566,  many  thousands  of 
burghers,  merchants,  peasants,  and  gentlemen,  nere  seen  mustering  and 
marching  through  tlie  fields  of  every  province,  armed  with  arquebus,  javelin, 
pike,  and  broadsword.  For  what  jiurpose  were  these  gatherings  7  Only  to 
hear  sermons  and  to  sing  hymns  in  the  open  air,  as  it  was  unlawful  to  profane 
the  churches  with  such  rites.  This  was  the  first  great  popular  phase  of  the 
Netherland  rebellion.  Notwithstanding  the  edicts  and  the  Inquisition  with 
their  daily  hecatombs,  notwithstanding  the  special  publication  at  this  time 
throughout  the  country  by  the  Duchess  Regent  that  all  the  sanguinary  statutes 
concerning  religion  were  in  as  great  vigour  as  ever,'  notwithstanding  that 
Margaret  offered  a  reward  of  seven  hundred  crowns  to  the  man  who  would 
bring  her  a  preacher  dead  or  alive,^  the  popular  thirst  for  the  exercises  of  the 
Reformed  religion  could  no  longer  be  slaked  at  the  obscure  and  hidden 
fountains  where  their  priests  had  so  long  privately  tninistered. 

Partly  emboldened  by  a  temporary  lull  in  the  persecution,  partly  encour^ed 
by  the  presentation  of  the  Request  and  by  the  events  to  which  it  had  given 
rise,  the  Reformers  now  came  boldly  forth  from  their  lurking-places  and  held 
their  religious  meetings  in  the  light  of  day.  The  consciousness  of  numbers 
and  of  right  had  brought  the  conviction  of  strength.  The  audacity  of  the  Re- 
formers was  wonderAil  to  the  mind  of  President  Viglius,  who  could  find  no 
language  strong  enough  with  which  to  characterise  and  to  deplore  such  blas- 
phemous conducL*  The  field-preaching  seemed  in  the  eyes  of  Government  to 
spread  with  the  rapidity  of  a  malignant  pesdience.  The  miasma  flew  upon 
the  wings  of  the  wind.  As  early  as  1563,  there  had  been  pubUc  preaching  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Ypres.  The  executions  which  followed,  however,  had 
for  the  time  suppressed  the  practice,  both  in  that  place  as  well  as  throughout 
Flanders  and  the  rest  of  the  provinces.  It  now  broke  forth  as  by  one  impulse 
from  one  end  of  the  country  to  the  other.  In  the  latter  part  of  June,  Hermann 
Strycker  or  Modet,  a  mon4t  who  had  renounced  his  vows  to  become  one  of 
the  most  popular  preachers  in  the  Reformed  Church,  addressed  a  congr^a- 
tion  of  seven  or  eight  thousand  persons  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Ghent.* 
Peter  Dalhenus,  another  unfrocked  monk,  preached  at  various  places  in  West 
Flanders,  with  great  effect  A  man  endowed  with  a  violent,  stormy  eloquence, 
intemperate  as  most  zealots,  he  was  then  rendering  better  services  to  the  cause 
of  the  Reformation  than  he  was  destined  lo  do  at  later  periods. 

But  apostate  priests  were  not  the  only  preachers.  To  the  ineffable  disgust 
of  the  conservatives  in  Church  and  State,  there  were  men  with  little  education, 
utterly  devoid  of  Hebrew,  of  lowly  station — hatters,  curriers,  tanners,  dyers, 
and  the  like, — who  began  to  preach  also ;  remembering,  unseasonably  perhaps, 
that  the  early  disciples,  selected  by  the  founder  of  Christianity,  had  not  all 
been  doctors  of  theology,  with  diplomas  from  a  "  renowned  university."  But 
if  the  nature  of  such  men  were  subdued  to  what  it  worked  in,  that  charge 
could  not  be  brought  against  ministers  with  the  learning  and  accomplishments 
of  Ambrose  Wille,  Marnier,  Guy  dc  Bray,  or  Francis  Junius,  the  man  whom 
Scaliger  called  the  "greatest  of  all  theol<^;ians  since  the  days  of  the  apostles."' 
An  aristocratic  sarcasm  could  not  be  levelled  against  Peregrine  de  la  Grange, 
of  a  noble  family  in  Provence,  with  the  fiery  blood  of  southern  France  in 
his  veins,  brave  as  his  nation,  learned,  eloquent,  enthusiastic,  who  galloped  to 
his  field-preaching  on  horseback,  and  fired  a  pistol-shot  as  a  signal  for  his 
congregation  to  give  attention.' 

On  the  38th  of  June  1566,  at  eleven  o'clock  at  night,  there  was  an  assect- 
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bbge  of  six  thousand  people  near  Toumay,  at  the  bridge  of  Emonville,  to 
hear  a  seriDon  from  Ambrose  Wille,  a  man  who  had  studied  theology  in 
Genevaat  the  feetof  Calvin,  and  who  now,  with  a  special  price  upon  his  head,' 
wu  preaching  the  doctrines  he  had  learned.  Two  days  afterwards,  ten 
thousand  people  assembled  at  the  same  time  to  hear  Peregrine  de  la  Grange. 
Governor  Moulbais  thundered  forth  a  proclamation  from  the  citadel,  warning 
ill  men  that  the  edicts  were  as  rigorous  as  ever,  and  that  every  man,  woman,  or 
child  who  went  to  these  preachings  was  incurring  the  penalty  of  death.*  The 
people  became  only  the  more  ardent  and  escited.  Upon  Sunday,  the  7th  of 
July,  twenty  thousand  persons  assembled  at  the  same  bridge  to  hear  Ambrose 
Wille.  One  man  in  three  was  armed.  Some  had  arquebusses,  others  pistols, 
pikes,  swords,  pitchforks,  poniards,  clubs.  The  preacher,  for  whose  apprehen~ 
tioD  a  fresh  reward  had  been  offered,  was  escorted  to  his  pulpit  by  a  hundred 
moonied  troopers.  He  be^ed  his  audience  not  to  be  scared  from  the  Word 
of  God  by  menace  ;  assured  them  that  although  but  a  poor  preacher  himself, 
be  held  4  divine  commission  ;  that  he  had  no  fear  of  death  ;  that,  should  he 
fall,  there  were  many  better  than  he  to  supply  his  place,  and  fii^  thousand 
men  to  avenge  his  murder* 

The  Duchess  sent  forth  proclamations  by  hundreds.  She  ordered  the 
instant  suppression  of  these  armed  assemblies  and  the  arrest  of  the  preachers. 
fiut  of  what  avail  were  proclamations  against  such  numbers  with  weapons  in 
ibeir  hands?  Why  irritate  to  madness  these  hordes  of  enthusiasts,  who  were 
nov  entirely  pacific,  and  who  marched  back  to  the  city,  after  conclusion  of 
diviiie  service,  with  perfect  decorum  ?  All  classes  of  the  population  went 
eagerly  to  the  sennons.  The  gentry  of  the  place,  the  rich  merchants,  the 
Doubles,  as  well  as  the  humbler  artisans  and  labourers,  all  had  received  the 
infection.  The  professors  of  the  Reformed  religion  outnumbered  the  Catholics 
hj  6ve  or  six  to  one.  On  Sundays  and  other  holidays,  during  the  hours  of 
Ktvice,  Toumay  was  literally  emptied  of  its  inhabitants.  The  streets  were  as 
jilent  as  if  war  or  pestilence  had  swept  the  place.  The  Duchess  sent  orders, 
bot  she  sent  no  troops.  The  trained  bands  of  the  city,  the  crossbow-men  of 
St.  Maurice,  the  archers  of  St,  Sebastian,  the  sword-players  of  St  Christopher, 
could  not  be  ordered  from  Toumay  to  suppress  the  preaching,  for  they  had  all 
gone  to  the  preaching  themselves.  How  idle,  therefore,  to  send  peremptory 
orders  without  a  matchlock  to  enforce  the  command.* 

Throughout  Flanders  similar  scenes  were  enacted.  The  meetings  were 
encampments,  for  the  Reformers  now  came  to  their  religious  services  armed 
to  [he  teeth,  determined,  if  banished  from  the  churches,  to  defend  their  right 
to  the  fielcU.  Barricades  of  upturned  waggons,  branches,  and  planks,  were 
thrown  np  around  the  camps.  Strong  guards  of  mounted  men  were  stationed 
at  every  avenue.  Outlying  scouts  gave  notice  of  approaching  danger,  and 
guided  the  faithful  into  the  enclosure.  Pedlars  and  hawkers  ;>lied  the  trade 
apon  which  the  penalty  of  death  was  fixed,  and  sold  the  forbidden  hymn-books 
to  all  who  chose  to  purchase."  A  strange  and  contradictory  spectacle  !  An 
anny  of  criminals  doing  deeds  which  could  only  be  expiated  at  the  stake ;  an 
entrenched  rebellion,  bearding  (he  Government  with  pike,  matchlock,  javelin, 
ud  barricade,  and  all  for  no  more  deadly  purpose  than  to  listen  to  the  precepts 
of  the  pacific  Jesus. 

Thus  the  preaching  spread  through  the  WaHoon  provinces  to  the  Northern 
Neiherlands,  Towards  the  end  of  July,  an  apostate  monk,  of  singular  elo^ 
qnence,  Peter  Gabriel  by  name,  was  annount^  to  preach  at  Overeen  near 
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Harlem.^  This  was  the  first  field  meeting  which  had  taken  place  in  HoUaDd. 
'I'he  people  were  wild  with  enthusiasm,  the  authorities  beside  themselves 
with  apprehension,  People  from  the  country  Socked  into  the  town  by  thousands. 
The  other  cities  were  deserted,  Hariem  was  filled  to  overflowing.  Multitudes 
encamped  upon  the  ground  the  night  before.  The  magistrates  ordered  the 
gates  to  be  kept  closed  iu  the  morning  till  long  after  the  usual  hour.  It  was  of 
no  avail  Bolts  and  bars  were  but  small  impediments  to  enthusiasts  who  had 
travelled  so  many  miles  on  foot  or  horseback  to  listen  to  a  sermon ;  they 
climbed  the  walls,  swam  the  moat,  and  thronged  to  the  place  of  meeting  long 
before  the  doors  had  been  opened.  When  these  could  no  longer  be  kept 
closed  without  a  conflict,  for  which  the  magistrates  were  not  prepared,  the 
whole  population  poured  out  of  the  city  with  a  single  impulse*  Tens  of 
thousands  were  assembled  upon  the  field.  The  bulwarks  were  erected  as 
usual,  the  guards  were  posted,  the  necessary  precautions  taken.  But  upon 
this  occasion,  and  in  that  region,  there  was  but  tittle  danger  to  be  appre- 
hended. The  multitude  of  Reformers  made  the  edicts  impossible,  so  long  as 
no  foreign  troops  were  there  to  enforce  them.  The  congregation  was  encamped 
and  arranged  in  an  orderly  manner.  The  women,  of  whom  there  were  many, 
were  placed  next  the  pulpit,  which,  upon  this  occasion,  was  formed  of  a  couple 
of  spears  thrust  into  the  earth,  sustaining  a  cross  piece,  against  which  the 
preacher  might  lean  his  back.  The  services  commenced  with  the  singing  of 
a  psalm  bjr  the  whole  vast  assemblage.  Clement  Marot's  verses,  recently 
translated  by  Dathenus,  were  then  new  and  popular.  The  strains  of  the 
monarch  minstrel,  chanted  thus  in  their  homely  but  nervous  mother  tongue 
by  a  multitude  who  had  but  recently  learned  that  all  the  poetry  and  rapture  of 
devotion  were  not  irrevocably  coffined  within  a  buried  language,  or  immured 
in  the  precincts  of  a  church,  had  never  produced  a  more  elevating  effect 
No  anthem  from  the  world-renowned  organ  in  that  ancient  city  ever  awakened 
more  lofty  emotions  than  did  those  ten  thousand  human  voices  ringing  from 
the  grassy  meadows  in  that  fervid  midsummer  noon.  When  all  was  silent 
again,  the  preacher  rose  ;  a  little,  meagre  man,  who  looked  as  if  he  might 
rather  melt  away  beneath  the  blazing  sunshine  of  July,  than  hold  the  multi- 
tude enchained  four  uninterrupted  hours  long  by  the  magic  of  bis  tongue. 
His  text  was  the  8th,  9th,  and  loth  verses  of  the  second  chapter  of 
Ephesians ;  and  as  the  slender  monk  spoke  to  his  simple  audience  of  God's 
grace,  and  of  Ikith  in  Jesus,  who  had  descended  from  above  to  save  the  low- 
liest and  the  most  abandoned,  if  they  would  put  their  trust  in  Him,  his  hearers 
were  alternately  exalted  with  fervour  or  melted  into  tears.  He  prayed  for 
all  conditions  of  men — for  themselves,  their  friends,  their  enemies,  for  the 
Government  which  had  persecuted  them,  for  the  King  whose  face  was  turned 
upon  them  in  anger.  At  times,  according  to  one  who  was  present,  i]ot  a  dry 
eye  was  to  be  seen  in  the  crowd.  When  the  minister  had  finished,  he  left  his 
congregation  abruptly,  for  he  had  to  travel  all  night  in  order  to  reach  Alkmaar, 
where  he  was  to  preach  upon  the  following  day.* 

By  the  middle  of  July  the  custom  was  established  outside  all  the  principal 
cities.  Camp-meetings  were  held  in  some  places,  as,  for  instance,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Antwerp,  where  the  congregations  numbered  often  fifteen 
thousand;*  and  on  some  occasions  were  estimated  at  between  twenty  and 
thirty  thousand  persons  at  a  time ;  "  very  many  of  them,"  said  an  eye-witness, 
"the  best  and  wealthiest  in  the  town."' 

The  sect  to  which  most  of  these  worshippers  belonged  was  that  of  Calvin. 
In  Antwerp  there  were  Lutherans,  Calvinists,  and  Anabaptists.    The  Lutherans 
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were  the  richest  sect,^  but  the  Calvinists  the  roost  mimi-rous  and  enthusiastic. 
The  Prince  of  Orange  at  this  inonient  was  stTenuously  ojiposed  both  to  Cal- 
vinism and  Anabaptism,  but  inclining  to  Lutheranism.*  Poliiical  reasons  at 
this  epoch  doubtless  influenced  his  mind  in  religious  matters.  The  aid  of 
the  Lutheran  princes  of  Germany,  who  detested  the  doctrines  of  Geneva,  could 
hardly  be  relied  upon  for  the  Netherlanders,  unless  they  would  adopt  the 
Confession  of  Augsburg.  The  Prince  knew  that  the  Emperor,  although 
inclined  to  the  Reformation,  was  bitterly  averse  to  Calvinism,  and  he  was, 
therefore,  desirous  of  healing  the  schism  which  existed  in  the  general  Reforrned 
Chnrch.  To  accomplish  this,  however,  would  be  to  gain  a  greater  victory 
over  the  bigotry  which  was  the  prevailing  characteristic  of  the  age  than  per- 
haps could  be  expected.  The  Prince,  from  the  first  moment  of  his  abandon- 
ing the  ancient  doctrines,  was  disposed  to  make  the  attempt.* 

The  Duchess  ordered  the  magistrates  of  Antwerp  to  put  dovn  these  mass- 
meetings  \iy  means  of  the  guiid-militia.  They  replied  that  at  an  earlier  day 
such  a  course  might  have  been  practicable,  but  that  the  sects  had  become 
quite  too  numerous  for  coercion.  If  the  authorities  were  able  to  prevent  the 
eiercises  of  the  Reformed  religion  within  the  city,  it  would  be  as  successful  a 
result  as  could  be  expected.  To  prevent  the  preachii^  outside  the  walls,  by 
means  of  the  burgher  force,  was  an  utter  impossibility.*  The  dilatoriness  of 
the  sovereign  placed  the  Regent  in  a  frightful  dilemma,  but  it  was  sufficiently 
obvious  that  the  struggle  could  not  long  be  deferred.  "Therewillsoonbeahard 
nut  to  craclc,"  wrote  Count  Louis.  "TheKing  will  never  grant  the  preaching;  ' 
the  people  will  nevet  give  it  up,  if  it  cost  them  their  necks.  There's  a  hani 
puff  coming  upon  the  country  before  long." '  The  Duchess  was  not  yet 
authorised  to  levy  troops,  and  she  feared  that  if  she  commenced  such  opera- 
tions, she  should  perhaps  offend  the  King,  while  she  at  the  same  time  might 
provoke  the  people  into  more  dfectivc  military  preparations  than  her  own.* 
She  felt  that  for  one  company  levied  by  her,  the  sectaries  could  raise  ten. 
Moreover,  she  was  entirely  without  money,  even  if  she  could  othenvise  think 
itexpedient  to  enroll  an  army.  Meantimeahedidwhat  she  could  with  "pub- 
he  prayers,  processions,  Casts,  sermons,  exhortations,"  and  other  ecclesiastical 
machinery  which  she  ordered  the  bishops  to  put  in  motion.^  Her  situation 
m  indeed  sufficiently  alarming. 

^;mont,  whom  many  of  the  sectaries  hoped  to  secure  as  their  leader  in 
case  of  a  civil  war,*  showed  no  disposition  to  encourage  such  hopes,  but 
as  little  to  take  up  arms  gainst  the  people.  He  went  to  Flanders,  where  the 
arroedassemblages  for  field-preaching  had  become  so  numerous  that  a  force  of 
thirty  or  forty  thousand  men  might  be  set  on  foot  almost  at  a  moment's  warn- 
ing, and  where  the  conservatives,  in  a  state  of  alarm,  desired  the  presence  of 
their  renowned  governor*  The  people  of  Antwerp,  on  their  part,  demanded 
William  of  Orange.  The  Prince,  who  was  hereditary  burgfave  of  the  city, 
had  at  first  declined  the  invitation  of  the  magistracy.  The  Duchess  united 
her  request  with  the  universal  prayer  of  the  inhabitants.  Events  meantime 
had  been  thickening,  and  suspicion  increasing.     Meghem  had  been  in  the 
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city  for  several  days,  much  to  the  disf^st  of  the  Reforniers,  by  whom  he  was 
hated.'  Aremberg  was  expected  to  join  him,  and  it  was  rumoured  that  mea- 
sures were  secretly  in  progress  under  the  auspices  of  these  two  leading  cardi- 
nalists,  for  iutroducing  a  garrison,  together  with  great  store  of  ammunition, 
into  the  city.  On  the  other  hand,  the  "great  beggar,"  Brederode,  had  takcD 
up  his  quarters  also  in  Antwerp;  had  been  daily  entertaining  a  crowd  of 
roystering  nobles  at  his  hotel,  previously  to  a  second  political  demonstration 
which  will  soon  be  described,  and  was  constantly  parading  the  street,  followed 
by  a  swarm  of  adherents  in  the  beggar  livery.  The  sincere  Reformers  were 
made  nearly  as  uncomfortable  by  the  presence  of  their  avowed  friends  as  by 
that  of  Meghem  and  Aremberg,  and  earnestly  desired  to  be  rid  of  them  all. 
I^ong  and  anxious  were  the  ponderings  of  the  magistrates  upon  all  these  sub- 
jects. It  was  determined,  at  last,  to  send  a  fresh  deputation  to  Brussels, 
requesting  the  Regent  to  order  the  departure  of  Meghem,  Aremberg,  and 
Brederode  from  Antwerp ;  remonstrating  with  her  against  any  plan  she  might 
be  supposed  to  entertain  of  sending  mercenary  troops  into  the  city;  pledging 
the  word  of  the  Senate  to  keep  the  peace,  meanwhile,  by  their  regular  force  ; 
and,  above  all,  imploring  her  once  more,  in  the  most  urgent  terms,  to  send 
thither  the  burgrave,  as  the  only  man  who  was  capable  of  saving  tlie  city  from 
the  calamities  into  which  it  was  so  likely  to  fail.^ 

The  Prince  of  Orange  being  thus  urgently  besought,  both  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  Antwerp,  the  inhabitants  of  that  city,  and  by  the  Regent  herself ;  * 
'  at  last  consented  to  make  the  visit  so  earnestly  demanded.  On  the  ijth  July 
he  arrived  in  Antwerp.'  Tlie  whole  city  was  alive  with  enthusiasm.  Half 
its  population  seemed  to  have  come  forth  froni  the  gates  to  bid  him  welcome, 
lining  the  road  for  miles.  The  gate  through  which  he  was  to  pass,  the  ranv 
parts,  the  roofs  of  the  houses,  were  packed  close  with  expectant  and  eager 
faces.  At  least  thirty  thousand  persons  had  assembled  to  welcome  their 
guest.  A  long  cavalcade  of  eminent  citizens  had  come  as  far  as  Berghen  to 
meet  him  and  to  escort  him  into  the  city.  Brederode,  attended  by  some  of 
the  noble  confederates,  rode  at  the  head  of  the  procession.  As  they  encoun- 
tered the  Prince,  a  discharge  of  pistol-shots  was  fired  by  way  of  salute,  which 
was  the  signal  for  a  deafening  shout  from  the  assembled  multitude.  The 
crowd  thronged  about  the  Prince  as  he  advanced,  calling  him  their  preserver, 
their  father,  their  only  hope.  Wild  shouts  of  welcome  rose  upon  every  side 
as  he  rode  through  the  town,  mingled  with  occasional  vociferations  of  "  Long 
life  lo  the  beggars."  These  party  cries  were  instantly  and  sharply  rebuked 
by  Orange,  who  expressed,  in  Brederode's  presence,  the  determination  that  he 
would  make  men  unteam  that  mischievous  watchword.*  He  had,  moreover, 
little  relish  at  that  time  for  the  tumultuous  demonstrations  of  attachment  to 
his  person,  which  were  Coo  fervid  to  be  censured,  but  too  unseasonable  to  be 
approved.  When  the  crowd  had  at  last  been  made  to  understand  that  their 
huzzas  were  distasteful  to  the  Prince,  most  of  the  multitude  consented  to  dis- 
perse, feeling,  however,  a  relief  from  impending  danger  in  the  presence  of  the 
man  whom  they  instinctively  looked  upon  as  their  natural  protector. 

The  senators  had  come  forth  in  a  body  to  receive  the  burgrave  and  escort 
him  to  the  hotel  prepared  for  him.  Arrived  there,  he  lost  no  time  in  opening 
the  business  which  had  brought  him  to  Antwerp.  He  held  at  once  a  long 
consultation  with  the  upper  branch  of  the  Government.  Afterwards,  day  after 
day,  he  honestly,  arduously,  sagaciously  laboured  to  restore  the  public  tran- 
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quillitf.  He  held  repeated  deliberations  with  every  separate  portion  of  the 
little  commonwealth,  the  senate,  the  council  of  ancients,  the  corporation  of 
ward-^nasleis,  the  deans  of  trades.  Hor  did  he  confine  his  communications  to 
tiiese  organised  political  bodies  alone.  He  had  frequent  interviews  with  the 
officets  of  the  military  associations,  with  the  foreign  merchant  companies,  with 
ihe  guilds  of  "  Rhetoric"  *  The  chambers  of  the  "  Violet "  and  the  "  Mari- 
gold" were  not  too  frivolous  or  fantastic  to  be  consulted  by  one  who  knew 
human  nature  and  the  constitution  of  Netherland  society  so  well  as  did  the 
Prince.  Night  and  day  he  laboured  with  all  classes  of  citizens  to  bring  about 
a  better  understanding,  and  to  establish  mutual  confidence.  At  last  by  his 
efforts  tranquillity  was  restored.  The  broad-council  having  been  assembled, 
it  was  decided  that  the  exercise  of  the  Reformed  religion  should  be  excluded 
from  the  city,  but  silently  tolerated  in  the  suburbs,  while  an  armed  force  was 
to  be  kept  constantly  in  readiness  to  suppress  all  attempts  at  insurrection. 
The  Prince  had  desired  that  twelve  hundred  men  should  be  enlisted  and 
paid  by  the  city,  so  that  at  least  a  small  number  of  disciplined  troops  might 
be  ready  at  a  moment's  warning;  but  he  found  it  impossible  to  carry  the 
poitit  with  the  CounciL  The  magistrates  were  willing  to  hold  themselves 
responsible  for  the  peace  of  the  city,  but  they  would  have  no  mercenaiies.* 

Thus,  during  the  remainder  of  July  and  the  early  part  of  August,  was 
William  of  Orange  strenuously  occupied  in  doing  what  should  have  been  the 
Regent's  work.  He  was  still  regarded  both  by  the  Duchess  and  by  the 
Caivinbt  party — although  having  the  sympathies  of  neither — as  the  only  man 
in  the  Netherlands  who  could  control  the  rising  tide  of  a  national  revolt.  He 
took  care,  said  hia  enemies,  that  his  conduct  at  Antwerp  should  have  every 
appearance  of  loyalty  j*  but  they  insinuated  that  he  was  a  traitor  from  the 
iKginning,  who  was  insidiously  fomenting  the  troubles  which  he  appeared  to 
rebuke.  No  one  doubted  his  genius,  and  all  felt  or  affected  admiration  at  its 
display  upon  this  critical  occasion.  "The  Prince  of  Orange  is  doing  very 
great  and  notable  services  at  Antwerp  to  the  King  and  to  the  country,"  said 
Assonlevilte  ;  "  that  seignior  is  very  skilful  in  managing  great  affairs."* 
Ma^iaret  of  Parma  wrote  letters  to  him  filled  with  the  warmest  gratitude, 
expressions  of  approbation,  and  of  wishes  that  he  could  both  remain  in 
Antwerp  and  return  to  assist  her  in  Brussels.'  Philip,  too,  with  his  own  pen, 
addressed  him  a  letter,  in  which  implicit  confidence  in  the  Prince's  character 
was  avowed,  all  suspicion  on  the  part  of  the  sovereign  indignantly  repudiated, 
earnest  thanks  for  his  acceptance  of  the  Antwerp  mission  uttered,  and  a 
distinct  refusal  given  to  the  earnest  request  made  by  Orange  to  resign  his 
offices.'  The  Prince  read  or  listened  to  ail  this  commendation,  and  valued 
it  exactly  at  its  proper  worth.  He  knew  it  to  be  pure  grimace.  He  was  no 
raore  deceived  by  it  than  if  he  had  read  the  letter  sent  by  Margaret  to  Philip, 
a  few  weeks  later,  m  which  she  expressed  herself  as  "  thoroughly  aware  that 
it  was  the  intention  of  Orange  to  take  advantage  of  the  impending  tumults, 
for  the  purpose  of  conquering  the  provinces  and  of  dividing  the  whole  terri- 
t«y  among  himself  and  friends."^  Nothing  could  be  more  utterly  false  than 
so  vile  and  ridiculous  a  statement. 

The  course  of  the  Prince  had  hitherto  been,  and  was  still,  both  consistent 
and  loyal  It  was  in  the  monarch's  power  to  convoke  the  assembly  of  the 
States-general,  so  loudly  demanded  by  the  whole  nation,  to  abolish  the  Inquisi- 
tion, to  renounce  persecution,  to  accept  the  great  fact  of  the  Reformation, 
To  do  so  he  must  have  ceased  to  be  Philip.     To  have  faltered  in  attempting 
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to  bring  him  into  that  path,  the  Prince  must  have  ceaEcd  to  be  William  of 
Orange.  Had  he  succeeded,  there  would  have  been  no  treason  and  no 
Republic  of  Holland.  His  conduct  at  the  outbreak  of  the  Antwerp  troubles 
was  firm  and  sagacious.  Even  had  his  duty  required  him  to  put  down  the 
public  preaching  with  peremptoiy  violence,  lie  had  been  furnished  with  do 
means  to  accomplish  the  purpose.  The  rebellion,  if  it  were  one,  was  already 
full-grown.  It  could  not  be  taken  by  the  throat  and  strangled  with  one  hand, 
however  firm. 

A  report  that  the  High  Sheriff  of  Brabant  was  collecting  troops  by  com- 
mand of  Government,  in  order  to  attack  the  Reformers  at  their  field-preach- 
ings, went  far  to  undo  the  work  already  accomplished  by  the  Prince.'  The 
assemblages  swelled  again  from  ten  or  twelve  thousand  to  twenty-five  thou- 
sand, the  men  all  providing  themselves  more  thoroughly  with  weapons  than 
before.  Soon  afterwards,  the  intemperate  zeal  of  another  individual,  armed 
to  the  teeth — not,  however,  like  the  martial  sheriff  and  his  forces,  with 
arquebus  and  javelin,  but  with  the  still  more  deadly  weapons  of  polemical 
theology — was  very  near  causing  a  general  outbreak.  A  peaceful  and  not 
very  numerous  congregation  were  listening  to  one  of  their  preachers  in  a 
field  outside  the  town.  Suddenly  an  unknown  individual  in  plain  clothes 
and  with  a  pragmatical  demeanour  interrupted  the  discourse  hy  giving  a  flat 
contradiction  to  some  of  the  doctrines  advanced.  The  minister  replied  by  a 
rebuke,  and  a  reiteration  of  the  disputed  sentiment  The  stranger,  evidently 
versed  in  ecclesiastical  matters,  volubly  and  warmly  responded.  The 
preacher,  a  man  of  humble  condition  and  moderate  abilities,  made  as  good 
show  of  argument  as  he  could,  but  was  evidently  no  match  for  his  antagonist 
He  was  soon  vanquished  in  the  wordy  war&re.  Well  he  might  be,  for  it 
appeared  that  the  stranger  was  no  less  a  personage  than  Peter  Rythovius,  a 
doctor  of  divinity,  a  distinguished  pedant  of  Louvain,  a  relation  of  a  bishop, 
and  himself  a  church  dignitary.^  This  learned  professor,  quite  at  home  in  his 
subject,  was  easily  triumphant,  while  the  poor  dissenter,  more  accustomed  to 
elevate  the  hearts  of  his  hearers  than  to  perplex  their  heads,  sank  prostrate 
and  breathless  under  the  storm  of  texts,  glosses,  and  hard  Hebrew  roots  with 
which  he  was  soon  overwhelmed.  The  professor's  triumph  was,  however, 
but  shortlived,  for  the  simple-minded  congregation,  who  loved  their  teaclier, 
were  enraged  that  he  should  be  thus  confounded.  Without  more  ado,  there- 
fore, they  laid  violent  hands  upon  the  Quixotic  knight-errant  of  the  Church, 
and  so  cudgelled  and  belaboured  him  bodily  that  he  might  perhaps  have  lost 
his  life  in  the  encounter  hail  he  not  been  protected  by  the  more  respectable 
portion  of  the  assembly.  These  persons,  highly  disapproving  the  whole  pro- 
ceeding, forcibly  rescued  him  from  the  assailants,  and  carried  him  off  to  town, 
where  the  news  of  the  incident  at  once  created  an  uproar.  Here  he  was 
thrown  into  prison  as  a  disturber  of  the  peace,  but  in  reality  that  he  might  be 
personally  secure.*  The  next  day  William  of  Orange,  after  administering  to 
him  a  severe  rebuke  for  his  ill-thned  exhibition  of  pedantry,  released  him  from 
confinement,  and  had  him  conveyed  out  of  the  city.  "This  theologian," 
wrote  the  Prince  to  Duchess  Margaret,  "  would  have  done  better,  methinks, 
to  stay  at  home ;  for  I  suppose  he  had  no  especial  orders  to  perform  this 
piece  of  work."  • 

Thus,  so  long  as  the  Prince  could  remain  in  the  metropolis,  his  firmness 
prevented  the  explosion  which  had  so  long  been  expected.  His  own  govern- 
ment of  Holland  and  Zeiand  too  demanded  his  care.  The  field-preacbing 
had  spread  in  thai  region  with  prodigious  rapidity.     Armed  assemblages, 
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uuerif  be^nd  thr  power  of  the  civil  authorities,  were  taking  place  daily  in  the 
ne^hbourhood  of  Amsterdam.^  Yet  the  Duchess  could  not  allow  him  to 
visit  his  govemineiit  in  the  north.  If  he  could  be  spared  from  Antwerp  for 
%  day,  it  was  necessary  that  he  should  aid  her  in  a  fresh  complication  with 
the  confederated  nobles.  In  the  very  midst,  therefore,  of  his  Antwerp  labours, 
he  bad  been  obliged,  by  Margaret's  orders,  to  meet  a  committee  at  Uuflfel.* 
For  in  this  same  eventful  monih  of  July  a  great  meeting  *  was  held  by  the 
members  of  the  Compromise  at  St.  Ttond,  in  the  bishopric  of  Liege.  They 
came  together  on  the  13th  of  the  month,  and  remained  assembled  till  the 
beginning  of  August  It  was  a  wild,  tumultuous  convention,  numbering  some 
litleen  hundred  cavaliers,  each  with  his  esquires  and  armed  attendants — a 
larger  and  more  important  gathering  than  had  yet  been  held.  £rederode 
and  Count  I<ouis  were  the  chieftains  of  the  assembly,  which,  as  may  be  sup- 
posed from  its  composition  and  numbers,  was  likely  to  be  neither  very  orderly 
in  its  demonstrations  nor  wholesome  in  its  results.  It  was  an  ill-timed  move- 
ment The  convention  was  too  large  for  deliberation,  too  riotous  to  inspire 
confidence.  The  nobles  quartered  themselves  everywhere  in  the  taverns  and 
the  farmhouses  of  the  neighbourhood,  while  large  numbers  encamped  upon 
the  open  £etds.  There  was  a  constant  din  of  revelry  and  uproar,  mingled 
vilh  wordy  warfare,  and  an  occasional  crossing  of  swords.  It  seemed  rather 
like  a  congress  of  ancient  savage  Batavians,  assembled  in  Teutonic  fashion  to 
choose  a  king  amid  hoarse  shouting,  deep  drinking,  and  the  clash  of  spear 
and  shield,  than  a  meeting  for  a  lofty  and  earnest  purpose  by  their  civilised 
descendants.  A  crowd  of  spectators,  landlopers,  mendicants,  daily  aggregated 
iberoselves  to  the  aristocratic  assembly,  joining  with  natural  unction  in  the 
incessant  shout  of  "Ktivn/  ia  gueuix/"  It  was  impossible  that  so  soon  after 
their  baptism  the  self-styled  beggars  should  repudiate  all  connection  with  the 
lime-honoured  fraternity  in  which  they  had  enrolled  themselves. 

The  confederates  discussed— if  an  exchange  of  vociferations  could  be  called 
discussion — principally  two  points  :  whether,  in  case  they  obtained  the  origi- 
nal objects  of  their  petition,  they  should  pause  or  move  still  further  onward  ; 
and  whether  they  should  insist  upon  receiving  some  pledge  from  the  Govern- 
ment that  no  vengeance  should  be  taken  upon  them  for  tlieir  previous  pro- 
ceedings. Upon  both  questions  there  was  much  vehemence  of  argument  and 
great  difference  of  opinion.  They,  moreover,  took  two  very  rash  and  very 
fjUTe  resolutions — to  guarantee  the  people  against  all  violence  on  account  of 
their  creeds,  and  to  engage  a  force  of  German  soldiery,  four  thousand  horse 
and  forty  companies  of  infantry,  by  "  wart  geld,"  or  retaining  wages.*  It  was 
evident  that  these  gentlemen  were  disposed  to  go  fast  and  far.  If  they  had 
been  ready  in  the  spring  to  receive  their  baptism  of  wine,  the  "be^ars"  were 
now  eager  for  the  baptism  of  blood.  At  the  same  time  it  must  be  observed 
that  the  levies  which  they  proposed,  not  to  make  but  to  have  at  command, 
were  purely  for  defence.  In  case  the  King,  as  it  was  thought  probable,  should 
visit  the  Netherlands  with  fire  and  sword,  then  there  would  be  a  nucleus  of 
resistance  already  formed. 

Upon  the  i8th  July,  the  Prince  of  Orange,  at  the  earnest  request  of  the 
Regent,  met  3  committee  of  the  confederated  nobles  at  Dufle!.  Count 
Egmont  was  associated  with  him  in  this  duty.  The  conference  was  not  very 
satisTactoiy.  The  deputies  from  St.  Trond,  consisting  of  Brederode,  Culem- 
burg,  and  others,  exchanged  with  the  two  seigniors  the  old  arguments.  It 
was  urged  upon  the  confederates  that  they  had  made  themselves  responsible 
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for  the  public  tranquillity  so  long  as  the  Regent  should  hold  to  her  promtse ; 
that,  as  the  Duchess  had  seDt  two  distinguished  envoys  to  Madrid,  in  order 
to  accomplish,  if  possible,  the  wishes  of  the  nobles,  it  was  their  duty  to  redeem 
their  own  pledges  ;  that  armed  assemblages  ought  to  be  suppressed  by  their 
efforts  rather  than  encouraged  by  tlieir  example  ;  and  that,  if  they  now  exerted 
themselves  zealously  to  check  the  tumults,  the  Duchess  was  ready  to  declare, 
in  her  own  name  and  that  of  his  Majesty,  that  the  presentation  of  the  Request 
had  been  beneficial. 

The  nobles  replied  that  the  pledges  had  become  a  farce,  that  the  Regent  iras 
playing  them  false,  that  persecution  was  as  fierce  as  ever,  that  the  "  Moders' 
tion"  was  a  mockery,  that  the'letters  recommending  "modesty  and  discretion* 
to  the  inquisitors  had  been  mere  waste  paper,  that  a  price  had  been  set  upon 
the  heads  of  the  preachers  as  if  they  had  been  wild  beasts,  that  there  were 
constant  threats  of  invasions  from  Spain,  that  the  convocation  of  the  States- 
general  had  been  illegally  deferred,  that  the  people  had  been  driven  to  despair, 
and  that  it  was  the  conduct  of  Government,  not  of  the  confederates,  which 
had  caused  the  Reformers  to  throw  off  previous  restraint,  and  to  come  boldljr 
forth  by  tens  of  thousands  into  the  fields,  not  to  defy  their  Kii^,  but  to 
worship  their  God.' 

Such,  in  hnti,  was  the  conference  of  Duffel.  In  conclusion,  a  paper  was 
drawn  up  which  Brederode  carried  back  to  the  convention,  and  which  it  was 
proposed  to  submit  to  the  Duchess  for  her  approval.  At  the  end  of  the 
month,  Louis  of  Nassau  was  accordingly  sent  to  Brussels,  accompanied  bj 
twelve  associates,  who  were  familiariy  called  his  twelve  apostles.*  Here  be 
laid  before  her  Highness  in  Council  a  statement  embodying  the  views  of  the 
confederates.  In  this  paper  they  asserted  that  they  were  ever  ready  to  mount 
and  ride  against  a  foreign  foe,  but  that  they  would  never  draw  a  sword  against 
their  innocent  countrymen.  They  maintained  that  their  past  conduct  deserved 
commendation,  and  that  in  requiring  letters  of  safe-conduct  in  the  names  both 
of  the  Duchess  and  of  the  Fleece  knights,  tliey  were  governed  not  by  a  dis- 
position to  ask  for  pardon,  but  by  a  reluctance  without  such  guarantees  to 
enter  into  stipulations  touching  the  public  tranquUhty.  If,  however,  ihej' 
should  be  assured  that  the  intentions  of  the  Regent  were  amicable,  and  that 
there  was  no  design  to  take  vengeance  for  the  past — if,  moreover,  she  were 
willing  to  confide  in  the  counsels  of  Horn,  Egmont,  and  Orange,  and  to  take 
no  important  measure  without  their  concurrence — if,  above  all,  she  would  con- 
voke the  States-general,  then,  and  then  only,  were  the  confederates  willing  to  ' 
exert  their  energies  to  preserve  peace,  to  restrain  popular  impetuosi^,  and 
banish  universal  despair.' 

So  far  Louis  of  Nassau  and  his  twelve  apostles.     It  must  be  confessed  that, 
whatever  might  be  thought  of  the  justice,  there  could  be  but  one  opinion  as   | 
to  the  boldness,  of  these  views.     The  Duchess  was  furious.     If  the  language 
held  in  April  had  been  considered  audacious,  certainly  this  new  request  was,    ; 
in  her  own  words,  "still  more  bitter  Co  the  taste,  and  more  difficult  of  digestion."' 
Shethereforeanswetedina  very  unsatisfactory, haughty,and  ambiguous  manner, 
reserving  decision  upon  their  propositions  till  they  had  been  discussed  by  the    I 
State  Council,  and  intimating  that  they  would  also  be  laid  before  the  Knights 
of  the  Fleece,  who  were  to  hold  a  meeting  upon  the  26th  of  AugusL  I 
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Tliere  was  some  further  conversation  wittiout  any  result,  Esquerdes  com- 
plained that  the  confederates  were  the  mark  of  constant  calumny,  and  de- 
manded that  the  slanderers  should  be  confronted  with  them  and  punished, 
"I  understand  perfectly  well,"  intemipted  Margaret;  "you  wish  to  take  justice 
into  your  own  hands,  and  to  be  Icing  yourself."  ^  It  was  further  intimated  by 
tliese  reckless  gentlemen,  that  if  they  should  be  driven  by  violence  into 
measures  of  self-protection,  they  had  already  secured  friends  In  a.  certain 
country*  The  Duchess,  probably  astonished  at  the  frankness  of  this  statement, 
is  said  to  have  demanded  further  explanations.  The  confederates  replied  by 
observing  tha,t  they  had  resources  both  in  the  provinces  and  in  Germany. 
The  State  Council  decided  that  to  accept  the  propositions  of  the  confederates 
TToyld  be  to  establish  a  triumvirate  at  once,  and  the  Duchess  wrote  to  her 
brother  distinctly  advising  against  the  acceptance  of  the  proposal'  The 
usemblyat  St.  Trond  was  then  dissolved,  having  made  violent  demonstrations 
which  were  not  followed  by  beneficial  results,  and  having  laid  itself  open  to 
varioos  suspicions,  most  of  which  were  ill  founded,  white  some  of  them  were 
just 

Before  giving  the  reader  a  brief  account  of  the  open  and  the  secret  policy 
pursued  "bj  the  Government  at  Brussels  and  Madrid  in  consequence  of  these 
icinsactions,  it  is  now  necessary  to  allude  to  a  startling  series  of  events,  which 
at  this  point  added  to  the  complications  of  the  times,  and  exercised  a  fatal 
iiiflueoce  tipon  the  situation  of  the  commonwealth. 


CHAPTER  VII. 


— Inddenu  of  the  iioHf  e-breoking  in  vHninu  cities — Events  at  TourDay— Preacbing  oFWiUe 
— Mjmrbajice  by  a  little  boy— Churches  sacked  at  Toumay— Disinlennent  of  Duke  Adolphus 
ofGaeldres — Iconoclasts  defeated  and  massacred  at  Anchin— Bartholomew's  Day  at  Valen- 
cieiuiea — General  cbsracteristlcs  of  the  imagc-lmaklng — Testimony  of  contempcHariei  as  to 
the  honesty  of  the  rioters — Conslemalion  of  the  Duchess — Fioject«i  fiight  to  Mom — Advice 
d  Horn  and  other  seigniors — Accord  of  aslh  Augtisu 

The  Netherlands  possessed  an  eztmordinaiy  number  of  churches  and  monas- 
teries. Their  exquisite  architecture  and  elaborate  decoration  bad  been  the 
earliest  in  dicatitjn  ofintellectual  culture  displayed  in  the  country.  In  the  vast 
number  of  cities,  towns,  and  villages  which  were  crowded  upon  that  narrow 
territory.therehadbeen,  from  circumstances  operating  throughout  Christendom, 
a  great  accumulation  of  ecclesiastical  wealth.  The  same  causes  can  never 
exist  again  which  at  an  early  day  covered  the  soil  of  Europe  with  those  mag- 
nificent creations  of  Christian  art  It  was  in  these  anonymous  but  entirely 
ori^oal  achievements  that  Gothic  genius,  awaking  from  its  long  sleep  of  the 
dark  ages,  first  expressed  itself.  The  early  poetry  of  the  German  races  was 
hewn  and  chiselled  in  stone.  Around  the  steadfast  principle  of  devotion,  then 
so  lirmty  rooted  in  the  soil,  clustered  the  graceful  and  vigorous  emanarions  of 
the  newly-awakened  mind.  All  that  science  could  invent,  ail  that  art  could 
embody,  all  that  mechanical  ingenuity  could  dare,  all  that  wealth  could  lavish, 
— whatever  tliere  was  of  human  energy  which  was  panting  for  pacific  utterance, 
wherever  there  stirred  the  vital  principle  which  instinctively  strove  to  create 
and  to  adorn  at  an  epoch  when  vulgar  violence  and  destmctiveness  were  the 
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general  tendencies  of  hnmanity,  all  gathered  around  these  magnificent  temples, 
as  tlieii  aspiring  pinnacles  at  last  pierced  the  mist  which  had  so  long  brooded 
oyer  the  world. 

There  were  many  hundreds  of  churches,  more  or  less  remarkable,  in  the 
Netherlands,  Although  a  severe  criticism  might  regret  to  find  in  these  par- 
ticular productions  of  the  great  Germanic  school  a  development  of  that  prac- 
tical tendency  which  distinguished  the  Batavian  and  Flemish  branches, — 
although  it  might  recognise  a  departure  from  that  mystic  principle  which,  in 
its  efforts  to  symbolise  the  strivings  of  humanity  towards  the  infinite  object  of 
worship  above,  had  somewhat  disregarded  the  wants  of  the  worshippers  below, 
—although  the  spaces  might  be  too  wide  and  the  intercolumniations  too  empty, 
except  for  the  convenience  of  congregations, — yet  there  were,  nevertheless, 
many  ecclesLasticat  masterpieces,  which  could  be  regarded  as  very  brilliant 
manifestations  of  the  Batavian  and  Belgic  mind  during  the  thirteenth  and 
fourteenth  centuries.  Many  were  filled  with  painrings  &om  a  school  which 
had  precedence  in  time  and  merit  over  its  sister  nurseries  of  art  in  Germany. 
All  were  peopled  with  statues.  All  were  filled  with  profusely-adorned  chapels, 
for  the  churches  had  been  enriched  generation  after  generation  by  wealthy 
penitence,  which  had  thus  purchased  absolution  for  crime  and  smoothed  a  path- 
\)ray  to  heaven. 

And  now,  for  the  space  of  only  six  or  seven  summer  days  and  nights,  there 
laged  a  storm  by  which  all  these  treasures  were  destroyed.  Nearly  every  one 
of  these  temples  was  entirety  rifled  of  its  contents  ;  not  for  the  purpose  of 
plunder,  but  of  destruction.  Hardly  a  province  or  a  town  escaped  Art  must 
for  ever  weep  over  this  bereavement ;  humanity  must  regret  that  the  refoiniing 
is  thus  always  ready  to  degenerate  into  the  destructive  principle  ;  but  it  is 
impossible  to  censure  very  severely  the  spirit  which  prompted  the  brutal,  but 
not  ferocious  deed.  Those  statues,  associated  as  they  were  with  the  remorseless 
persecution  which  had  so  long  desolated  the  provinces,  had  ceased  to  be  images. 
They  had  grown  human  and  hateful,  so  that  the  people  arose  and  devoted  them 
to  indiscriminate  massacre. 

No  doubt  the  iconoclastic  fury  is  to  be  regretted ;  for  such  treasures  can 
scarcely  be  renewed.  The  age  for  building  and  decorating  great  cathedrals 
is  past  Certainly,  our  own  age,  practical  and  benevolent,  if  less  poetical, 
should  occupy  itself  with  the  present,  and  project  itself  into  the  future.  To 
clothe  the  naked,  redeem  the  criminal,  feed  the  hungry,  less  by  alms  and 
homilies  than  by  preventive  institutions  and  beneficient  legislation  ;  above  all, 
by  the  difiiision  of  national  education,  to  lift  a  race  upon  a  level  of  culture 
hardly  attained  by  a  class  in  earlier  times,  is  as  lofty  a  task  as  to  accumulate 
pUes  of  ecclesiastical  splendour. 

It  would  be  tedious  to  recount  in  detail  the  events  which  characterised  the 
remarkable  image-breaking  in  the  Netherlands.  As  Antwerp  was  the  central 
point  in  these  transactions,  and  as  there  was  more  wealth  and  magnificence  in 
the  great  cathedral  of  that  city  than  in  any  church  of  Northern  Europe,  it  is 
necessary  to  give  a  rapid  outline  of  the  events  which  occurred  there.  From 
its  exhibition  in  that  place  the  spirit  everywhere  will  best  be  shown. 

The  Church  of  Our  Lady,  which  Philip  had  so  recently  converted  into  a 
cathedral,  dated  from  the  year  1124,  although  it  may  be  more  fairly  considered 
a  work  of  the  fourteenth  century.  Its  college  of  canons  had  been  founded 
in  another  locality  by  Godfrey  of  Bouillon.  The  Brabantine  hero,  who  so 
romantically  incarnated  the  religious  pioctry  of  his  age,  who  first  mounted  the 
walls  of  redeemed  Jerusalem,  and  was  its  first  Christian  monarch,  but  who 
refused  to  accept  a  golden  diadem  on  the  spot  where  the  Saviour  had  been 
crowned  with  thorns ;  the  Fleming  who  lived  and  was  the  epic  which  the  great 
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Iialian,  centuries  afterwards,  translated  into  immortal  verse,  is  thus  fitly  asso- 
ciated with  the  beautiful  architectural  poem  which  was  to  grace  his  ancestral 
leaims.  The  body  of  the  church — the  interior  and  graceful  perspectives  of  which 
were  not  liable  to  the  reproach  brought  against  many  Nctheiland  churches,  of 
assimilating  themselves  already  to  the  municipal  palaces  which  they  were  to 
suggest — was  completed  in  the  fourteenth  century.  The  beautiful  facade, 
withitstowcr,  was  not  completed  till  the  year  1518.  The  exquisite  and  daring 
spire,  the  gigantic  stem  upon  which  the  consummate  flower  of  this  architectural 
creation  was  to  be  at  last  unfolded,  was  a  plant  of  a  whole  century's  growth. 
Rising  to  a  height  of  nearly  five  hundred  feet,  over  a  church  of  as  many  feet 
in  length,  it  worthily  represented  the  upward  tendency  of  Gothic  architecture. 
Eiternally  and  internally  the  cathedral  was  a  true  expression  of  the  Christian 
principle  of  devotion.  Amid  its  vast  accumulation  of  imagery,  its  endless 
ornaments,  its  multiplicity  of  episodes,  its  infinite  variety  of  details,  the  central, 
maternal  principle  was  ever  visible.  Everything  pointed  upwards,  from  the 
spire  in  the  clouds  to  the  arch  which  enshrined  the  smallest  sculptured  saint 
in  the  chapiels  below.  It  was  a  sanctuary,  not  like  pagan  temples,  to  enclose 
aristble  deity,  but  an  edifice  where  mortals  might  worship  an  unseen  Being  in 
the  realms  above. 

The  church,  with  the  noisy  streets  of  the  metropolis  eddying  around  its  walls, 
vas  a  sacred  island  in  the  tumultuous  main.  Through  the  perpetual  twilight, 
tall  columnar  trunlcs  in  thick  profusion  grew  from  a  floor  chequered  with  tights 
and  shadows.  Each  shaft  of  the  forest  rose  to  a  preternatural  height,  the 
many  branches  intermingling  in  the  space  above  to  form  a  stately  canopy. 
Foliage,  flowers,  and  fruit  of  colossal  luxuriance,  strange  birds,  beasts,  griflins 
and  chimeras  in  endless  multitudes,  the  rank  vegetation  and  the  fantastic 
zoology  of  a  fabulous  world,  seemed  to  decorate  and  animate  the  serried  trunks 
and  pendant  branches,  while  the  shattering  symphonies  or  dying  murmurs  of 
the  organ  suggested  the  rushing  of  the  wind  through  the  forest, — now  the  full 
diapason  of  the  storm,  and  now  the  gentle  cadence  of  the  evening  breeze. 

Internally,  the  church  was  rich  beyond  expression.  All  that  opulent  devotion 
conld  devise,  in  wood,  bronze,  marble,  silver,  gold,  precious  jewellery,  or  sacra- 
mental fiimiture,  had  been  profusely  lavished.  The  penitential  tears  of  cen- 
turies had  incrusted  the  whole  interior  with  their  glittering  stalactites.  Divided 
into  five  naves,  with  external  rows  of  chapels,  but  separated  by  no  screens  or 
partitions,  the  great  temple  forming  an  imposing  whole,  the  effect  was  the 
more  impressive,  the  vistas  almost  infinite  in  appearance.  The  wealthy 
citizens,  the  twenty-seven  guilds,  the  six  military  associations,  the  rythmical 
colleges,  besides  many  other  secular  or  religious  sodalities,  had  their  own 
chapels  and  altars.  Tombs  adorned  with  the  efligies  of  mailed  crusaders  and 
p  ous  dames  covered  the  floor,  tattered  banners  hung  in  the  air,  the  escutcheons 
of  the  Golden  Fleece,  an  order  typical  of  Flemish  industry,  but  of  which 
Emperors  and  Kings  were  proud  to  be  the  chevaliers,  decorated  the  columns. 
The  vast  and  beautifully-painted  windows  glowed  with  scriptural  scenes, 
antique  portraits,  homely  allegories,  painted  in  those  brilliant  and  forgotten 
colours  which  art  has  not  ceased  to  deplore.  The  daylight  melting  into 
gloom  or  coloured  with  fantastic  brilliancy,  priests  in  efltilgent  robes  chanting 
in  unknown  language,  the  sublime  breathing  of  choral  music,  the  suffocating 
odours  of  myrrh  and  spikenard,  suggestive  of  the  Oriental  scenery  and  imagery 
of  Holy  Writ,  all  combined  to  bewilder  and  exalt  the  senses.  The  highest 
and  humblest  seemed  to  find  themselves  upon  the  same  level  within  those 
sacred  precincts,  where  even  the  blood-stained  criminal  was  secure,  and  the 
aim  of  secular  justice  was  paralysed. 

Bat  the  work  of  degeneration  bad  commenced     The  atmosphere  of  the 
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cathedral  was  no  longer  holy  in  the  eyes  of  increasing  multitudes.  Better  the 
sanguinary  rites  of  B«lgic  Druids,  better  the  yell  of  slaughtered  victims  irom 
the  "  wild  wood  without  mercy  "  of  the  pagan  forefathers  of  the  nation,  than 
this  fantastic  intermingling  of  divine  music,  glowing  colours,  gorgeous  cere- 
monies, with  all  the  burning,  beheading,  and  strangling  work  which  had  charac- 
terised the  system  of  human  sacrifice  for  the  past  half-century. 

Such  was  the  Church  of  Nfitre  Dame  at  Antwerp.  Thus  indifferent  or  hostile 
towards  the  architectural  treasure  were  the  inhabitants  of  a  city  where  in  a 
previous  age  the  whole  population  would  have  risked  their  lives  to  defend 
what  they  esteemed  the  pride  and  garland  of  their  metropolis. 

The  Prince  of  Orange  had  been  anxiously  aoiicited  by  the  Regent  to  attend 
the  conference  at  Duffel.  After  returning  to  Antwerp,  he  consented,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  ui^ent  entreaties  of  the  senate,  to  delay  his  departure  unril 
the  i8th  of  August  should  be  past.  On  the  J3th  of  that  month  he  had  agreed 
with  the  magistrates  upon  an  ordinance,  which  was  accordingly  published, 
and  by  which  the  preachings  were  restricted  to  the  fields.  A  deputation  of 
merchants  and  others  waited  upon  him  with  a  request  to  be  permitted  the 
exercises  of  the  Reformed  religion  in  the  city.  This  petition  the  Prince  per- 
emptorily refused,  and  the  depuries,  as  well  as  their  constituents,  acquiesced 
in  the  decision,  "out  of  especial  regard  and  respect  for  his  person."  He, 
however,  distincdy  informed  the  Duchess  that  it  would  be  diflicutt  or  impos- 
sible to  maintain  such  a  position  long,  and  that  his  departure  from  the  city 
would  probably  be  followed  by  an  outbreak.  He  warned  her  that  it  was  very 
imprudent  for  him  to  leave  Antwerp  at  thatparticular  juncture.  Nevertheless, 
the  meeting  of  the  Fleece  Knights  seemed,  in  Matgaret's  opinion,  imperatively 
to  require  his  presence  in  Brussels.  She  insisted  by  repeated  letters  that  he 
should  leave  Antwerp  immediately.^ 

Upon  the  iSth  of  August  the  great  and  time-honoured  ceremony  of  the 
Ommegang  occurred.  Accordingly,  the  great  procession,  the  principal  object 
of  which  was  to  conduct  around  the  city  a  colossal  image  of  the  Virgin,  issued 
as  usual  from  the  door  of  the  cathedral.  The  image,  bedizened  and  effulgent, 
was  borne  aloit  upon  the  shoulders  of  her  adorers,  followed  by  the  guilds,  the 
military  associations,  the  rhetoricians,  the  religious  sodalities,  all  in  glittering 
costume,  bearing  blazoned  banners,  and  marching  triumphantly  through  the 
streets  with  sound  of  trumpet  and  beat  of  drum.'  The  pageant,  solemn  but 
noisy,  was  exactly  such  a  show  as  was  most  fitted  at  that  moment  to  irritate 
Protestant  minds  and  to  lead  to  mischief.  No  violent  explosion  of  ill-feeling, 
however,  took  place.  The  procession  was  followed  by  a  rabble  rout  of  scoffers, 
but  they  confined  themselves  to  words  and  insulting  gestures.^  The  image 
was  incessantly  saluted,  as  she  was  borne  along  the  streets,  with  sneers,  im- 
precations, and  the  rudest  ribaldry.  "  Mayken  I  Mayken  I  (little  Mary) 
your  hour  is  come.  Tis  your  last  promenade.  The  city  is  tired  of  you." 
Such  were  the  greetings  which  the  representative  of  the  Holy  Virgin  received 
from  men  grown  weary  of  antiquated  mummery.  A  few  missiles  were  thrown 
occasionally  at  the  procession  as  it  passed  through  the  city,  but  no  damage 
was  inflicted.  When  the  image  was  at  last  restored  to  its  place,  and  the 
pageant  brought  to  a  somewhat  hurried  conclusion,  there  seemed  cause  for 
congratulation  that  no  tumult  had  occurred. 

On  the  following  morning  there  was  a  large  crowd  collected  in  front  of  tiie 
cathedral.  The  image,  instead  of  standing  in  the  centre  of  the  church,  where, 
upon  all  former  occasions,  it  had  been  accustomed  during  the  week  succeeding 
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ihe  ceremony  to  receive  congratulatory  visits,  was  now  ignominiously  placed 
behind  an  iron  railing  within  the  choir.  It  had  been  deemed  imprudent  to 
leave  it  exposed  to  sacrilegious  bands.  The  precaution  excited  deii^on. 
Many  vagabonds  of  dangerous  appearance,  many  idle  apprentices  and  ragged 
urchins,  were  hanging  for  a  long  time  about  the  imprisoned  image,  peeping 
through  the  railings,  and  indulging  in  many  a  brutal  jest  "Mayken  1  MaykenI" 
they  cried,  "  art  thou  terrified  so  soon  ?  Hast  flown  to  thy  nest  so  early  ? 
Dost  think  thyself  beyond  the  reach  of  mischief  ?  Beware,  Mayken!  thine 
hour  is  fast  approaching  I "  Others  thronged  around  the  balustrade,  shout- 
ing, "  VivaU  ia  gueuix  I"  and  hoarsely  commanding  the  image  to  join  in  the 
beggars'  cry.  Then,  leaving  the  spo^  the  mob  roamed  idly  about  the  mag- 
nificent church,  sneering  at  the  idols,  execrating  the  gorgeous  ornaments, 
scoffing  at  crucifix  and  altar. 

Presently  one  of  the  rabble,  a  ra^ed  fellow  of  mechanical  aspect,  in  a 
tattered  black  doublet  and  an  old  straw  hat,  ascended  the  pulpit  Opening 
a  sacred  volume  which  he  found  there,  he  began  to  deliver  an  extemporaneous 
and  coarse  caricature  of  a  monkish  sermon.  Some  of  the  bystanders  ap- 
plauded, some  cried  shame,  some  shouted,  "  Long  live  the  beggars  I  "  some 
threw  sticks  and  rubbish  at  the  mountebank,  some  caught  him  by  the  legs 
and  strove  to  pull  him  from  his  place.  He,  on  the  other  hand,  manfully 
maintained  his  ground,  hurling  back  every  missile,  struggling  with  his  assail- 
ants, and  continuing  the  while  to  pour  forth  a  malignant  and  obscene  dis- 
course. At  last  a  young  sailor,  warm  in  the  Catholic  faith,  and  impulsive  as 
mariners  are  prone  to  be,  ascended  the  pulpit  from  behind,  sprang  upon  the 
mechanic,  and  flung  him  headlong  down  the  steps.  The  preacher  grappled 
with  his  enemy  as  he  fell,  and  both  came  rolling  to  the  ground.  Neither  was 
much  injured,  but  a  tumult  ensued.  A  pistol-shot  was  fired,  and  the  sailor 
was  wounded  in  the  arm.  Daggers  were  drawn,  cudgels  brandished,  the 
bystanders  taking  part  generally  against  the  sailor,  while  those  who  protected 
him  were  somewhat  bruised  and  belaboured  before  they  could  convey  him 
out  of  the  church.  Nothing  more,  however,  transpired  that  day,  and  the 
keepers  of  the  cathedral  were  enabled  to  expel  the  crowd  and  to  close  the 
doors  for  the  night' 

Information  of  this  tumult  was  brought  to  the  Senate,  then  assembled  in 
the  H&tel  de  Ville.  That  body  was  thrown  into  a  state  of  great  [>erturbation. 
In  losing  the  Prince  of  Orange  they  seemed  to  have  lost  their  own  brains,  and 
the  first  measure  which  they  took  was  to  despatch  a  messenger  to  implore 
his  return.  In  the  meantime,  it  was  necessary  that  they  should  do  something 
for  themselves.  It  was  evident  that  a  storm  was  brewing.  The  pest  which 
was  sweeping  so  rapidly  through  the  provinces  would  soon  be  among  them, 
Symptoms  of  the  dreaded  visitation  were  already  but  too  manifest  What 
precaution  should  they  take?  Should  they  issue  a  proclamation?  Such 
documents  had  been  too  plenty  of  late,  and  had  lost  their  virtue.  It  was  the 
time  not  to  assert  but  to  exercise  authority.  Should  they  summon  the  ward- 
masters,  and  order  the  instant  arming  and  mustering  of  their  respective  com- 
panies? Should  they  assemble  the  captains  of  the  military  associations? 
Nothing  better  could  have  been  desired  than  such  measures  in  cases  of 
invasion  or  of  ordinary  tumult,  but  who  should  say  how  deeply  the  poison 
had  sunk  into  the  body  politic?  who  should  say  with  how  much  or  how  little 
alacrity  the  burgher  militia  would  obey  the  mandates  of  the  magistracy  ?  It 
would  be  better  to  issue  no  proclamation  unless  they  could  enforce  its  pro- 
visions; it  would  be  better  not  to  call  out  the  citizen  soldiery  unless  they 
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were  likely  to  prove  obedient  Should  mercenary  troops  at  diis  late  hour  be 
sent  for?  Would  not  their  appearance  at  this  crisis  rather  inflame  the  rage 
than  intimidate  the  insolence  of  the  sectaries?  Never  were  magistrates  iu 
greater  perplexity.  They  knew  not  what  course  was  likely  to  prove  the  safest, 
and  in  their  anxiety  to  do  nothing  wrong,  the  senators  did  nothing  at  all 
After  a  long  and  anxious  consuUation,  the  honest  burgomaster  and  his 
associates  all  went  home  to  their  beds,  hoping  that  the  threatening  flame  of 
civil  tumult  would  die  out  of  itself,  or  perhaps  that  their  dreams  would  supply 
them  with  that  wisdom  which  seemed  denied  to  their  waking  hours.' 

In  the  morning,  as  it  was  known  that  no  precaution  had  been  taken,  the 
audacity  of  the  Reformers  was  naturally  increased.  Within  the  cathedral  a 
great  crowd  was  at  an  early  hour  collected,  whose  savage  looks  and  ragged 
appearance  denoted  that  the  day  and  night  were  not  likely  to  piass  away  so 
peacefully  as  the  last  The  same  taunts  and  imprecations  were  hurled  at  the 
image  of  the  Virgin  ;  the  same  howling  of  the  beggars'  cry  resounded  through 
the  lofty  arches.  For  a  few  hours,  no  act  of  violence  was  committed,  but  the 
crowd  increased,  A  few  trifles,  drifting,  as  usual,  before  the  event,  seemed 
to  indicate  the  approaching  convulsion.  A  very  paltry  old  woman  excited 
the  image-breaking  of  Antwerp,  She  had  for  years  been  accustomed  to  sit 
before  the  door  of  the  cathedral  with  wax-tapers  and  wafers,  earning  a  scanty 
subsistence  from  the  pro&ts  of  her  meagre  trade,  and  by  the  small  coins  which 
she  sometimes  received  in  charity.  Some  of  the  rabble  began  to  chaffer  with 
this  ancient  hucksteress.  They  scoffed  at  her  consecrated  wares;  they 
bandied  with  her  ribald  jests,  of  which  her  public  position  had  furnished  her 
with  a  supply ;  they  assured  her  that  the  hour  had  come  when  her  idolatrous 
traffic  was  to  be  for  ever  terminated,  when  she  and  her  patroness  Mary  were 
to  be  given  over  to  destruction  together.  The  old  woman,  enraged,  answered 
threat  with  threat  and  gibe  with  gibe.  Passing  from  words  to  deeds,  siie 
began  to  catch  from  the  ground  every  offensive  missile  or  weapon  which  she 
could  find,  and  to  lay  about  her  in  all  directions.  Her  tormentors  defendeil 
themselves  as  they  could.  Having  destroyed  her  whole  stock-in-trade,  they 
provoked  others  to  appear  in  her  defence.  The  passers-by  thronged  to  the 
scene;  the  cathedral  was  soon  filled  to  overflowing;  a  furious  tumult  was 
already  in  progress.* 

Many  persons  fled  in  alarm  to  the  Townhouse,  carrying  infonnation  of 
this  outbreak  to  the  magistrates,  John  van  Immerzeel,  Margrave  of  Antwerp, 
was  then  holding  communication  with  the  Senate,  and  awaiting  the  arrival  of 
the  wardmasters,  whom  it  had  at  last  been  thought  expedient  to  summon. 
Upon  intelligence  of  this  riot,  which  the  militia,  if  previously  mustered,  might 
have  prevented,  the  Senate  determined  to  proceed  to  the  cathedral  in  a  body, 
with  the  hope  of  quelling  the  mob  by  the  dignity  of  their  presence.  The 
Maigrave,  who  was  the  high  executive  officer  of  the  little  commonwealth, 
marched  down  to  the  cathedral  accordingly,  attended  by  the  two  burgo 
roasters  and  all  the  senators.  At  first  their  authority,  soHcitatioDS,  and 
personal  influence,  produced  a  good  effect.  Some  of  those  outside  consented 
to  retire,  and  the  tumult  partially  subsided  within.  As  night,  however,  was 
fast  approaching,  many  of  the  mob  insisted  upon  remaining  for  evening 
service.  They  were  informed  that  there  would  be  none  that  night,  and  tliat 
for  once  the  people  could  certainly  dispense  with  their  vespers. 

Several  persons  now  manifesting  an  intention  of  leaving  the  cathedral, 
it  was  suggested  to  the  senators  that  if  they  should  lead  the  way,  the  populace 
would  follow  in  their  train,  and  so  disperse  to  their  homes.     The  excellent 
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magistrates  took  the  advice,  not  caring,  perhaps,  to  fulfil  any  longer  the 
daigeruus  but  not  dignified  functions  of  policc-ofiicers.  Before  departing, 
thq'  adopted  the  precaution  of  dosing  all  the  doors  of  the  church,  leaving  a 
single  one  open,  that  the  rabble  still  remaining  might  have  an  opportunity  to 
itpart.  It  seemed  not  to  occur  to  the  senators  that  the  same  gate  would  as 
conveniently  afford  an  entrance  for  those  without  as  an  egress  for  those  within. 
Tliit  unlooked-for  event  happened,  however.  No  sooner  had  the  magistrates 
ictired  than  the  rabble  burst  through  the  single  door  which  had  b&en  left  open, 
orerpowered  the  Margrave,  who,  with  a  few  attendants,  had  remained  behind, 
Tiinly  endeavouring  by  threats  and  exhortations  to  appease  the  tumult,  drove 
him  ignominiously  from  the  church,  and  threw  all  the  other  portals  wide  open. 
Then  the  populace  flowed  in  like  an  angry  sea.  The  whole  of  the  cathedral 
was  at  the  mercy  of  the  rioters,  who  were  evidently  bent  on  mischief.  The 
Tirdens  and  treasurers  of  the  church,  after  a  vain  attempt  to  secure  a  few  of 
it!  most  precious  possessions,  retired.  They  carried  the  news  to  the  senators, 
vho,  accompanied  by  a  few  halberdmen,  again  ventured  to  approach  the 
spoL  It  was  but  for  a  moment,  however,  for,  appalled  by  the  furious  sounds 
which  came  from  within  the  church,  as  if  invisible  forces  were  preparing  a 
utastrophe  which  no  human  power  could  withstand,  the  magistrates  fled 
{TCcipi lately  from  the  scene.  Fearing  that  the  next  attack  would  be  upon 
ihe  Townhouse,  they  hastened  to  concentrate  at  that  point  their  available 
strength,  and  left  the  stately  cathedral  to  its  fate.* 

And  now,  as  the  shadows  of  night  were  deepening  the  perpetual  twilight  of 
Ae  church,  the  work  of  destruction  commenced.  Instead  of  vespers  rose 
Ihe  fierce  music  of  a  psalm,  yelled  by  a  thousand  angry  voices.  It  seemed 
the  preconcerted  signal  for  a  general  attack.  A  band  of  marauders  flew  upon 
the  image  of  the  Virgin,  draped  it  forth  from  its  receptacle,  plunged  daggers 
into  its  inanimate  body,  tore  off  its  jewelled  and  embroidered  garments,  broke 
ihe  whole  figure  into  a  thousand  pieces,  and  scattered  the  fragments  along 
the  Boor.  A  wild  shout  succeeded,  and  then  the  work  which  seemed  dele- 
gated to  a  comparatively  small  number  of  the  assembled  crowd,  went  on 
wiih  incredible  celerity.  Some  were  armed  with  axes,  some  with  bludgeons, 
some  with  sledge-hammers ;  others  brought  ladders,  pulleys,  ropes,  and  levers. 
Every  statue  was  hurled  from  its  niche,  every  picture  torn  from  the  wall,  every 
painted  window  shivered  to  atoms,  every  ahcient  monument  shattered,  every 
sculptured  decoration,  however  inaccessible  in  Appearance,  hurled  to  the 
ground.  Indefatigably,  audaciously, — endowed,  as  it  seemed,  with  preter- 
natural strength  and  nimbleness, — these  furious  iconoclasts  clambered  up  the 
dtizy  heights,  shrieking  and  chattering  like  malignant  apes,  as  they  tore  ofi' 
in  triumph  the  slowly  matured  fruit  of  centuries.  In  a  space  of  time  wonder- 
bilty  brief  they  had  accomplished  their  task. 

A  colossal  and  magnificent  group  of  the  Saviour  crucified  between  two 
thieves  adorned  the  principal  altar.  The  statue  of  Christ  was  wrenched  from 
its  place  with  ropes  and  pulleys,  while  the  malefactors,  with  bitter  and 
blasphemous  irony,  were  left  on  high,  the  only  representatives  of  the  marble 
crowd  which  had  been  destroyed.  A  very  beautiful  piece  of  architecture 
decorated  the  choir, — the  "repository,"  as  it  was  called,  in  which  the  body 
of  Christ  was  figuratively  enshrined.  This  much-admired  work  rested  upon 
a  sbgle  column,  but  rose,  arch  upon  arch,  pillar  upon  pillar  to  the  height  of 
ihree  hundred  feet,  till  quite  lost  in  the  vault  above.'  It  was  now  shattered 
into  a  million  pieces.  The  statues,  images,  pictures,  ornaments,  a«  they  lay 
opoQ  the  ground,  were  broken  with  sledge-hammers,  hewn  with  axes,  trampled, 
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torn,  and  beaten  into  shreds.  A  troop  of  harlots,  snatching  waxen  tapers 
from  the  altars,  stood  around  the  destroyers  and  lighted  them  at  their  work. 
Nothing  escaped  their  omnivorous  rage.  They  desecrated  seventy  chapels, 
forced  open  all  the  chests  of  treasure,  covered  their  own  squalid  atUre  with 
the  gorgeous  robes  of  the  ecclesiastics,  broke  the  sacred  bread,  poured  out 
the  sacramental  wine  into  golden  chalices,  quaffing  huge  draughts  to  the 
beggars'  health ;  burned  all  the  splendid  missals  and  manuscripts,  and  smeared 
tbeii  shoes  with  the  sacred  oil  with  which  kings  and  prelates  had  beiea 
anointed.  It  seemed  that  each  of  these  malicious  creatures  must  have  been 
endowed  with  the  strength  of  a  hundred  giants.  How  else,  in  the  few  brief 
hours  of  a  midsummer  night,  could  such  a  monstrous  desecration  have  been 
accomplished  by  a  troop  which,  according  to  all  accounts,  was  not  more  than 
one  hundred  in  number.'  There  was  a  multitude  of  spectatois,  as  upon  all 
such  occasions,  but  the  actual  spoilers  were  very  few. 

The  noblest  and  richest  temple  of  the  Netherlands  was  a  wreck,  bat  the 
fury  of  the  spoilers  was  excited,  not  appeased.  Each  seizing  a  burning  torch, 
the  whole  herd  rushed  from  the  cathedral,  and  swept  howling  through  the 
streets.  "Long  live  the  beggars!''  resounded  through  the  sultry  midnight 
air,  as  the  ravenous  pack  flew  to  and  fro,  smiting  every  image  of  the  Virgin, 
every  crucifix,  every  sculptured  saint,  every  Catholic  symbol  which  they  raet 
with  upon  their  path.  All  night  long  they  roamed  &om  one  sacred  edifice 
to  another,  thoroughly  destroying  as  they  went.  Before  morning  they  had 
sacked  thirty  churches  within  the  city  walls.  They  entered  the  monasteries, 
burned  their  it^valuable  libraries,  destroyed  their  altars,  statues,  pictures,  and 
descending  into  the  cellars,  broached  every  cask  which  they  found  there,  pour- 
ing out  in  one  great  flood  4II  the  ancient  wine  and  ale  with  which  those  holy 
men  had  been  wont  to  solace  their  retirement  from  generation  to  generation. 
They  invaded  the  nunneries,  whence  the  occupants,  panic-stricken,  fled  for 
refuge  to  the  houses  of  their  firiends  and  kindred.  The  streets  were  filled  with 
monks  and  nuns,  running  this  way  and  that,  shrieking  and  fluttering,  to  escape 
the  claws  of  these  flendish  Calvinists.^  The  terror  was  imaginary,  for  not 
the  least  remarkable  feature  in  these  transactions  was,  that  neither  insult  nor 
injury  was  offered  to  man  or  woman,  and  that  not  a  farthing's  value  of  the 
immense  amount  of  property  destroyed  was  appropriated.  It  was  a  war,  not 
against  the  living,  but  against  graven  images ;  nc«  was  the  sentiment  which 
prompted  the  onslaught  in  the  least  commingled  with  a  desire  <tf  plunder. 
The  principal  citizens  of  Antwerp,  expecting  every  instant  that  the  storm 
would  be  diverted  from  the  ecclesiastical  edifices  to  priviUe  dwellings,  and 
that  robbery,'  rape,  and  murder,  would  follow  sacrilege,  remained  all  night 
expecting  the  attack,  and  prepared  to  defend  their  hearths,  even  if  the  altars 
were  profaned.  The  precaution  was  needless.  It  was  asserted  by  the  Catholics 
that  the  confederates  and  other  opulent  Protestants  had  organised  this  com- 
pany of  profligates  for  the  meagre  pittance  of  ten  stivers  a  day.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  was  believed  by  many  that  the  Catholics  had  themselves  plotted  the 
whole  outrage  in  order  to  bring  odium  upon  the  Reformers.  Both  statements 
were  equally  unfounded.  The  task  was  most  thoroughly  performed,  but  it 
was  prompted  by  a  furious  fanaticism,  not  by  baser  motives.^ 

Two  days  and  nights  longer  the  havoc  raged  unchecked  through  all  the 
churches  of  Antwerp  and  the  neighbouring  villages.     Hardly  a  statue  or 
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picture  escaped  destruction.  Yet  the  rage  was  directed  esdusivelj'  against 
stocks  and  stones.  Not  a  man  was  wounded  nor  a  woman  outraged.  Prisoners, 
indeed,  who  had  been  languishing  hc^elcssly  in  dungeons  were  liberated.  A 
monk,  who  had  been  in  the  prison  of  the  Barefoot  Monastery  for  twelve  years, 
recovered  his  freedom.  Art  was  trampled  in  the  dust,  but  humanity  deplored 
no  victims.' 

These  leading  features  characterised  the  movement  everywhere.  The  pro- 
cess was  simultaneous  and  almost  universal  It  was  difficult  to  say  where  it 
be^an  and  where  it  ended.  A  few  days  in  the  midst  of  August  sufficed  for 
the  whole  work.  The  number  of  churches  desecrated  has  never  been  counted. 
In  the  single  province  of  Flanders  four  hundred  were  sacked.^  In  Limburg, 
Luxemburg,  and  Namur,'  there  was  no  image-breaking.  In  Mechlin,  seventy 
or  eighty  persons  accomplished  the  work  thoroughly  in  the  very  teeth  of  the 
grand-council  and  of  an  astonished  magistracy.* 

Iq  Toumay,  a  city  distinguished  for  its  ecclesiastical  splendour,  the  reform 
had  been  makmg  great  progress  during  the  summer.  At  the  same  time  the 
hatred  between  tlie  two  fchgions  had  been  growing  more  and  more  intense. 

On  the  aad  of  August  the  news  reached  Toumay  that  the  churches  in 
Antwerp,  Ghent,  and  many  other  places,  had  been  sacked.  There  was  an 
instantaneous  movement  towards  imitating  the  example  on  the  same  evening, 
fasquier  de  la  Barre,  procureur-gencral  of  the  city,  succeeded  by  much  en- 
treat in  tranquilHsing  the  people  fpr  the  night.  The  "guard  of  terror"  was 
set,  and  hopes  were  entertained  that  the  storm  might  blow  over.  The  expec- 
tation was  vain.  At  daybreak  next  day,  the  mob  swept  upon  the  churches 
and  stripped  them  to  the  very  walls.  Pictures,  statues,  organs,  ornaments, 
chalices  of  silver  and  gold,  reliquaries,  albs,  chasubles,  copes,  cibories,  crosses, 
chandeliers,  lamps,  censers,  all  of*  richest  material,  glittering  with  pearls,  rubies, 
and  other  precious  stones,  were  scattered  in  heaps  of  ruin  upon  the  ground.' 

As  the  spoilers  burrowed  among  the  ancient  tombs,  they  performed,  in  one 
or  two  instance,  acts  of  startling  posthumous  justice.  The  embalmed  body  of 
Duke  Adolphns  of  Gueldres,  last  of  the  Egmonts  who  had  reigned  in  that  pro- 
vince, was  dragged  from  its  sepulchre  and  recognised."  Although  it  had  been 
there  for  ninety  years,  it  was  as  uncorrupted,  "owing  to  the  excellent  spices 
which  had  preserved  it  from  decay,"  ^  as  upon  the  day  of  burial  Thrown  upon 
the  marble  floor  of  the  church,  it  lay  several  days  exposed  to  the  execrations  of 
the  multitude.*  The  Duke  had  committed  a  crime  against  his  father,  in  conse- 
quence of  which  the  province,  which  had  been  ruled  by  native  races,  had  passed 
under  the  dominion  of  Ciiarles  the  Bold.  Weary  of  wailing  for  the  old  Duke's 
inheritance,  he  had  'risen  against  him  in  open  rebellion.  Dragging  him  from 
his  bed  at  midnight  in  the  depth  of  winter,  he  had  compelled  the  old  man,  with 
no  covering  but  his  night-gear,  to  walk  with  naked  feet  twenty-five  miles  over 
ice  and  snow  from  Grave  to  Buren,  while  he  himself  performed  the  same  journey 
in  his  company  on  horseback.  He  had  then  thrown  him  into  a  dungeon  be- 
neath the  tower  of  Buren  Castle,  and  kept  him  a  close  prisoner  for  six  months.** 
At  last,  the  Duke  of  Burgundy  summoned  the  two  before  his  Council,  and  pro- 
posed that  Adolphus  should  allow  his  father  6000  florins  annually,  with  the 
tide  of  Duke  till  his  death.     "  He  told  us,"  said  Comines,  "  that  he  would 
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sooner  throw  theold  man  headforemost  down  a  well  and  jump  in  himselfalter- 
wanls.  His  fathei  had  been  Duke  forty-four  years,  and  it  was  time  for  him  to 
retire."  Adolphus,  being  thus  intractable,  had  been  kept  in  prison  till  after 
the  death  of  Charles  the  Bold,  To  the  memorable  insurrection  of  Ghent,  in 
the  time  of  the  Lady  Maiy,  he  owed  his  liberty.  The  insurgent  citiiens  took 
him  from  prison,  and  caused  him  to  lead  them  in  the  foray  against  Toumay.' 
Beneath  the  waUs  of  that  city  he  was  slain,  and  buried  under  its  cathedral 
And  now,  as  if  his  offence  had  not  been  sufficiently  atoned  for  by  the  loss 
of  his  ancestral  honours,  his  captivity,  and  his  death,  the  earth,  after  the  lapse 
of  nearly  a  century,  had  cast  him  forth  from  het  bosom.  There,  once  more 
beneath  the  sunnght,  amid  a.  ribald  crew  of  a.  later  generatibit  which  had  still 
preserved  the  memory  of  his  sin,  lay  the  body  of  the  more  than  parricide,  whom 
"  excellent  spices  "  had  thus  preseh'ed  from  boiiuption,  only  to  be  the  rnark  of 
scorB  and  demoniac  laughter.'  | 

A  large  assemblage  Of  rioters,  growing  in  numbers  as  they  advanced,  swept 
over  the  province  of  Toumay,  after  accomplishing  the  sack  of  the  city  churches,      j 
Armed  with  halberds,  hatnmers,  and  pitchforks,  they  carried  on  the  war  day      ! 
after  day  againSt  the  images.     At  iht  convent  of  Marchienhes,  fconsidered  by 
contemporaries  the  most  beautiful  abbey  in  all  the  Netherlands,  they  halted  to     | 
sing  the  ten  commandments  in  Marofs  verse.     Hardly  had  the  vast  chonis 
finished  the  precept  against  graven  images : —  { 

"  TaiU«i  ne  (e  ferw  imBige  | 

De  qiielque  clibie  qus  ce  soit,  I 

Sj  hoilneur  I117  fais  on  hommaige, 
Bon  Dieu Jiloiuia en  icfoit," 

when  the  whole  mob  deemed  seized  with  sudden  madness,  ^thoiit  waiting 
to  complete  the  psalA,  they  fastened  tipon  the  coibpany  of  marble  martyrs  as 
if  they  had  possessed  Sensibility  to  feel  the  blows  inflicted.  In  an  hoiii  they 
had  laid  the  whole  in  ruins.' 

Having  accomplished  this  deed,  they  swept  on  towards  Anchin.  Here,  how- 
ever, they  were  confronted  by  the  Seigoelit  de  la  Tour,  who,  at  the  head  of  a 
small  company  of  peasants,  attacked  the  marauders  and  gained  a  complete 
victory.  Five  or  six  hundred  of  them  were  slain,  others  were  drowned  in 
the  river  and  adjacent  swampS,  the  rest  were  dispersed.*  It  was  thus  proved 
that  a  little  mote  spirit  upon  the  part  of  the  orderly  portion  of  the  inhabitants 
might  have  brought  about  a  different  result  than  the  univer^  image-breaking. 

In  Valenciennes,  "the  tragedy,"  as  an  eye-witness  calis  it, was  performed  upon 
Saint  Bartholomew's  Day.  It  Was,  however,  only  a  tragedy  of  statues.  Hardly 
as  many  senseless  stones  were  victim^  aj  there  were  to  be  living  Huguenots 
sacrificed  in  a  single  city  upon  a  Bartholomew  which  was  fast  approaching. 
In  the  Valenciennes  massacre  not  a  human  being  was  injured. 

Such,  in  general  outline  and  in  certain  individual  details,  was  the  celebrated 
iconomachy  of  the  Netherlands.  The  movement  was  a  sudden  explosion  of 
popular  revenge  against  the  symbols  of  that  Church  by  which  the  Refonneis 
had  been  enduring  such  terrible  persecution.  It  was  also  an  expression  of  the 
general  sympathy  for  the  doctrines  which  had  taken  possession  of  the  national 
heart  It  was  the  depravation  of  that  instinct  which  had  in  the  beginning  of 
the  summer  drawn  Calvinists  and  Lutherans  forth  in  armed  bodies  twenty 
thousand  strong  to  worship  God  in  the  open  fields.  The  difference  between 
the  two  phenomena  was,  that  the  field-preaching  was  a  crime  committed  by  ths 
whole  mass  of  the  Reformers,  men,  women,  and  children  confrontiag  the 
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peaalties  of  death,  by  a  general  determinatioti,  vhile  the  image- breaking  was 
the  act  of  a  small  portion  of  the  populace.  A  hundred  persons  belonging  to 
the  bwest  order  of  society  sufficed  for  the  desecration  of  the  Antwerp  churches. 
)t  was,  said  Orange,  "a  mere  handful  of  rabble,"  who  did  the  deed.'  Sir 
Richard  Clough  saw  ten  or  twelve  persons  entirely  sack  church  after  church, 
nhile  ten  thousand  spectators  looked  On,  indifferent  or  horror-struck.  The 
bands  of  iconoclasts  were  of  the  lowest  character  and  few  in  number.  Perhaps 
the  largest  assemblage  was  that  which  ravaged  the  province  of  Toumay,  but 
this  was  so  weak  as  to  be  entirely  routed  by  a  small  and  determined  force.  The 
duty  of  repression  devolved  upon  both  Catholics  and  Protestants.  Neither 
par^  stirred.  All  seemed  overcome  with  Special  wonder  as  the  tempest  swept 
orer  the  land. 

The  ministers  of  the  Reformed  religion  and  the  chiefs  of  the  liberal  party, 
all  denounced  the  image-breaking.  Francis  Junius  ^  bitterly  regretted  sucli 
excesses.  Ambrose  Wille,  pure  of  all  participation  in  the  crime,  stood  up 
before  ten  thousand  Reformers  at  Toumay — even  while  the  stoma  was  raging 
in  the  neighbouring  cities,  and  when  many  voices  around  him  were  hoarsely 
commanding  similar  depravities — to  rebuke  the  outrages  by  which  a  sacred 
cause  was  disgraced.'  The  Prince  of  Orange,  in  his  private  letters,  deplored 
the  riots,  and  stigmatised  the  perpetrators,  Eveii  Brederode,  while,  as  suze- 
ram  of  his  city  of  Viane,  he  ordered  the  images  there  to  be  quietly  taken  from 
the  churches,  t:haracterised  this  popular  insurrection  as  insensate  and  flagi- 
tious.* Many  of  the  leading  confederates  not  only  were  offended  with  the 
proceedings,  but  in  their  eagerness  to  chastise  the  iconoclasts  and  to  escape 
from  a  league  of  which  they  were  weary,  began  to  take  severe  measures  against 
the  ministers  land  Reformers,  of  whom  they  had  constituted  themselves  in  April 
die  especial  protectors. 

Tlie  next  remarkable  characteristic  of  these  tumults  was  the  almost  entire 
abstinence  of  the  rioters  from  personal  outrage  and  from  pillage.  The  testi- 
mony of  a  very  bitter  but  honest  Catholic  at  Valenciennes  is  remarkable 
apon  this  point  "  Certain  chroniclers,"  said  hej  "  have  gready  mistaken  the 
character  of  this  image-breaking.  It  has  been  said  that  the  Calvinists  killed 
a  hundred  priests  in  this  city,  cutting  some  of  them  into  pieces,  and  btimtng 
others  over  a  slow  fire,  /  remember  very  well  everything  which  happened  upon 
tiai  abominabie  day,  and  I  can  affirm  that  not  a  single  priest  was  injured. 
The  Huguenots  took  good  care  not  to  injure  in  any  way  the  living  images."  * 
This  was  the  case  everywhere.  Catholic  and  Protestant  writers  agree  that 
no  deeds  of  violence  were  committed  against  inan  or  woman." 

It  would  be  also  very  easy  to  accumulate  i.  vast  weight  of  testimony  as  to 
their  forbearance  from  rdbbery.  They  destroyed  for  destruction's  sake,  not 
for  purposes  of  plunder.  Although  belonging  to  the  lowest  classes  of  society, 
they  left  heaps  of  jewellery,  of  gold  and  silver  plate,  of  costly  embroidery,  lying 
unheeded  upon  the  ground.  They  felt  instinctively  that  a  great  passion  would 
he  contaminated  by  admixture  with  paltry  motives.  In  Flanders  a  company 
of  rioters  hanged  one  of  their  own  number  for  stealing  articles  to  the  value  of 
five  shilhngs.'  In  Valenciennes  the  iconoclasts  were  offered  large  sums  if  they 
would  refrain  from  desecrating  the  churches  of  that  city,  but  they  rejected 
the  proposal  with  disdain.    The  honest  Catholic  burgher  who  recorded  the 
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fact  observed  that  he  did  so  because  of  the  many  misrepresentations  on  the 

subject,  not  because  he  wished  to  flatter  heresy  and  rebellion.^ 

At  Toumay,  the  greatest  scrupulousness  was  observed  upon  this  point  The 
floor  of  the  cathedral  was  strewn  with  "pearls  and  precious  stones,  with  chalices 
and  reliquaries  of  silver  and  gold  ; "  but  the  ministers  of  the  Reformed  religion, 
in  company  with  the  magistrates,  came  to  the  spot,  and  found  no  difficulty, 
although  utterly  without  power  to  prevent  the  storm,  in  taking  quiet  possession 
of  the  wreck.  "  We  had  everything  of  value,"  says  Procureur-General  De  la 
Bane,  "  carefully  inventoried,  weighed,  locked  in  chests,  and  placed  under  a 
strict  guard  in  the  prison  of  the  Halle,  to  which  one  set  of  keys  were  given 
to  the  ministers,  and  another  to  the  magistrates."  ^  Who  wiU  dare  to  censure 
in  very  severe  language  this  havoc  among  stocks  and  stones  in  a  land  where 
so  many  living  men  and  women,  of  more  value  than  many  statues,  had  beec 
slaughtered  by  the  Inquisition,  and  where  Alva's  "  Blood  Tribunal "  was  so 
.soon  to  eclipse  even  that  terrible  institution  in  (he  number  of  its  victims  and 
the  amount  of  Its  confiscations? 

Yet  the  effect  of  the  riots  was  destined  to  be  most  disastrous  for  a  time  to 
the  reforming  party.  It  furnished  plausible  excises  for  many  lukewarm  friends 
of  their  cause  to  withdraw  from  ^  connection  with  it*  Egmont  denounced 
the  proceedings  as  highly  flagitious,  and  busied  himself  with  punishing  the 
criminals  in  Flanders.^  The  Regent  was  beside  herself  with  indignation  and 
terror.  Philip,  when  he  heard  the  news,  fell  into  a  paroxysm  of  frenzy.  "  It 
shall  cost  them  dear  \ "  he  cried,  as  he  tore  his  beard  for  rage ;  "  it  shall 
cost  them  dear  1  I  swear  it  by  the  soul  of  my  father  1 "  "  The  Reformation 
in  the  Netherlands,  by  the  fury  of  these  fanatics,  was  thus  made  apparently  to 
abandon  the  high  ground  upon  which  it  had  stood  in  the  early  summer.  The 
sublime  spectacle  of  the  multitudinous  field-preaching  was  sullied  by  the 
excesses  of  the  image-breaking.  The  religous  warj  before  imminent,  became 
inevitable. 

Nevertheless,  the  flrst  effect  of  the  tumults  was  a  temporary  advantage  to 
the  Reformers.  Agreat  concession  was  extorted  from  the  fears  of  the  Duchess 
Regent,  who  was  certainly  placed  in  a  terrible  position.  Her  conduct  was 
not  heroic,  although  she  might  be  forgiven  for  trepidation.  Her  treachery, 
however,  under  these  trying  circumstances,  was  less  venial  At  three  o'clock 
in  the  morning  of  the  aad  of  August,*  Orange,  Egmont,  Horn,  Hoogstraatei^ 
Mansfeld,  and  others,  were  summoned  to  the  palace.  They  found  her  already 
equipped  for  flight,  surrounded  by  her  waiting-women,  chamberlains,  and 
lackeys,  while  the  mules  and  hackneys  stood  harnessed  in  the  courtyard,  and 
lier  bodyguard  were  prepared  to  mount  at  a  moment's  notice.'  She  announced 
her  intention  of  retreating  at  once  to  Mons,  in  which  city,  owing  to  Aerschot's 
care,  she  hoped  to  find  refuge  against  the  fury  of  the  rebellion  then  sweeping 
the  country.  Her  alarm  was  ilmost  beyond  control  She  was  certain  that 
the  storm  was  ready  to  burst  upon  Brussels,  and  that  every  Catholic  was  about 
to  be  massacred  before  her  eyes.  Aremberg,  Berlayraont,  and  Noircarmes 
were  with  the  Duchess  when  the  other  seigniors  arrived. 

A  part  of  the  Duke  of  Aerschot's  company  had  been  ordered  out  to  escort 
the  projected  flight  to  Mons.  Orange,  Horn,  Egmont,  and  Hoogstraaten 
implored  her  to  desist  from  her  fatal  resolution.     They  represented  that  such 
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3  retreat  before  a  mob  would  be  the  very  means  of  ruining  the  country. 
They  denounced  all  persons  who  had  counselled  the  scheme  as  enemies  of 
his  Majesty  and  herself.  They  protested  their  readiness  to  die  at  her  feet 
in  ber  defence,  but  besought  her  not  to  abandon  the  post  of  duty  in  the  hour 
of  periL  While  they  were  thus  anxiously  debating,  Viglius  entered  the  chamber. 
With  tears  streaming  down  her  cheelts,  Margaret  tamed  to  the  aged  President, 
uttering  fierce  reproaches  and  desponding  lamentations.  Viglius  brought  the 
news  that  the  citizens  had  taken  possession  of  the  gates,  and  were  resolved 
not  to  permit  her  departure  iirom  the  city.  He  reminded  her,  according  to 
the  indispensable  practice  of  all  wise  counsellors,  that  he  had  been  constantly 
predicting  this  result  He,  however,  failed  in  administering  much  consolation 
or  in  suggesting  any  remedy.  He  was,  in  truth,  in  as  great  a  panic  as  herself ; 
and  it  was,  according  to  the  statement  of  the  Duchess,  mainly  in  order  to  save 
the  President  from  threatened  danger  that  she  eventually  resolved  to  make 
concessions.  "  Viglius,"  wrote  Margaret  to  Philip,  "  is  so  much  afraid  of  being 
cat  to  pieces,  that  his  timidity  has  become  incredible."^  Upon  the  warm 
assurance  of  Count  Horn  that  be  would  enable  ber  to  escape  from  the  city, 
should  it  become  necessaiy,  or  would  perish  in  the  attempt — a  promise  in 
which  he  was  seconded  by  the  rest  of  the  seigniors — she  consented  to  remain 
for  the  day  in  her  palace.'  Mansfeld  was  appointed  captain-general  of  the 
city;  F^mont,  Horn,  Orange,  and  the  others  agreed  to  serve  under  his  orders ; 
and  all  went  down  together  to  the  Townhouse.  The  magistrates  were  sum- 
moned, a  general  meeting  of  the  citiiens  was  convened,  and  the  announce- 
ment made  of  Mansfeld's  appointment,  together  with  an  earnest  appeal  to  all 
honest  men  to  support  the  Government,  The  appeal  was  answered  by  a  shout 
of  unanimous  approbation,  the  enthusiastic  promise  to  live  or  die  with  the 
Regent,  and  the  expression  of  a  resolution  to  permit  neither  Reformed  preacli- 
ing  nor  irnage-breaking  within  the  city.* 

Nevertheless,  at  seven  o'clock  in  the  evening,  the  Duchess  i^ain  sent  for 
the  seigniors.  She  informed  them  that  she  had  received  fresh  and  certain 
information  that  the  churches  were  to  be  sacked  that  very  night;  that  Viglius, 
Berlaymont,  and  Aremberg  were  to  be  killed,  and  that  herself  and  Egmont 
were  to  be  taken  prisoners.  She  repeated  many  times  that  she  had  been 
ill  advised,  expressed  bitter  regret  at  having  deferred  her  flight  from  the 
city,  and  called  upon  those  who  had  obstructed  her  plan  now  to  fulfil 
their  promises.  Turning  fiercely  upon  Count  Horn,  she  uttered  a  volley 
of  reproaches  upon  his  share  in  the  transaction.  "You  are  the  cause," 
said  she,  *'  that  I  am  now  in  this  position.  ^Vhy  do  you  not  redeem  your 
pledge,  and  enable  me  to  leave  the  place  at  once?"*  Horn  replied  that  he 
was  ready  to  do  so  if  she  were  resolved  to  stay  no  longer.  He  would  at  the 
instant  cut  his  way  through  the  guard  at  the  Caudenburg  gate,  and  bring  her 
out  in  safety,  or  die  in  the  effort  At  the  same  time,  he  assured  her  that  he 
gave  no  faith  to  the  idle  reports  flying  about  the  city,  reminded  her  that  nobles, 
magistrates,  and  citizens  were  united  in  her  defence,  and,  in  brief,  used  the 
same  ai^uments  which  had  before  been  used  to  pacify  her  alarm.  The  nobles 
■ere  again  succes^l  in  enforcing  their  counsels,  the  Duchess  was  spared  the 
ignominy  and  the  disaster  of  a  retreat  before  an  insurrection  which  was  only 
directed  against  statues,  and  the  ecclesiastical  treasures  of  Brussels  were  saved 
from  sacrilege.^ 

On  the  25th  August  came  the  crowning  act  of  what  the  Reformers  consi- 
dered their  most  complete  triumph  and  the  Regent  her  deepest  degradation. 
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It  was  found  nccessaiy,  under  the  alarming  aspect  of  afiaire,  that  liberty  of 
worship,  in  places  where  it  had  been  already  established,  should  be  accorded 
to  the  new  religion.  Articles  of  agreement  to  this  effect  were  accoidingljr 
drawn  up  and  exchanged  between  the  Government  and  Louis  of  Nassau, 
attended  by  fifteen  others  of  the  confederacy.  A  corresponding  pledge  was 
signed  by  them,  that  so  long  as  the  Regent  was  true  to  her  engagement,  they 
would  consider  their  previously  existing  league  annulled,  and  would  as^t 
cordially  in  every  endeavour  to  maintain  tranquillity  and  support  the  autho- 
rity of  his  Majesty.  The  important  Accord  was  then  duly  signed  by  llie 
Duchess.  It  declared  that  the  Inquisition  was  abolished,  that  his  Majesty 
would  soon  issue  a  new  general  edict,  expressly  and  unequivocally  protecting 
the  nobles  against  all  evil  consequences  from  past  transactions,  that  they  were 
to  be  employed  in  the  royal  service,  and  that  public  preaching  according  to 
the  forms  of  the  new  religion  was  to  be  practised  in  places  where  it  had  already 
taken  place.  Letters-general  were  immediately  dsspatched  to  the  Senates  of 
all  the  cities,  proclaiming  these  articles  of  agreement,  and  ordering  their  exe- 
cution.^ Thus  for  a  fleeting  moment  there  was  a  thrill  of  joy  throughout  the 
Netherlands.  The  Inquisition  was  thought  for  ever  abolished,  the  «u  of 
religious  refonnation  arrived. 


CHAPTER  VIIL 


Secret  pofliT  of  Ihe  Government— Berglien  and  Monligny  in  SpHdn— Debates  at  Sejoria— Cot- 
rejpondence  of  the  Duchess  with  Philip— Procrastination  and  dissimulation  of  the  King- 
Secret  communication  lotbePope— ERectintbeproTincesaf  tbeKIng^  letters  to  the  Goveni- 
ment— Secret  initnictioDS  to  the  Dncheu — Desponding  statements  of  Margaret — Her  nit. 
representationi  concerning  Orange,  EgmonI,  end  others— Wrath  and  duplicity  of  PhiUp— 
Egmont's  eierlions  in  FlJindeia--Otange  returns  to  Antwerp — His  tolerant  spirit — Agree- 
ment  of  ad  September — Horn  at  Tournay — Excavations  in  the  Cathedral— Almost  nniw^ 
attendance  at  the  preaching- Building  of  temples  commenced — Difficult  position  of  Hon 
—Preaching  in  the  Clothiers'  Hall— Horn  recced— Noircarmes  at  Toiin  "  ' 
respondence  of  Margaret  with  Orange,  Egmont,  Horn,  and  Hoogstnuten- 
matiou  of  these  penoni. 

Egmont  in  Flanders,  Orange  at  Antwerp,  Horn  at  Toumay,  Hoogstraaten 
at  Mechlin,  were  exerting  themselves  to  suppress  insurrection  and  to  avert 
ruin.'  What,  meanwhile,  was  the  policy  of  the  Government  ?  The  secret 
course  pursued  both  at  Brussels  and  at  Madrid  may  be  condensed  into  the 
usual  formula — dissimulation,  procrastination,  and  again  dissimulation. 

It  is  at  this  point  necessary  to  take  a  rapid  survey  of  the  open  and  the 
secret  proceedings  of  the  King  and  his  representatives  from  the  moment  at 
which  Berghen  and  Montigny  arrived  in  Madrid,  Those  ill-fated  gentlemen 
had  been  received  with  apparent  cordiality,  and  admitted  to  frequent,  but 
unmeaning,  interviews  with  his  Majesty.  The  current  upon  which  they  were 
embarked  was  deep  and  treacherous,  but  it  was  smooth  and  very  slow.  They 
assured  the  King  that  his  letters  ordering  the  rigorous  execution  of  the  Inqui- 
sition and  edicts  had  engendered  all  the  evils  under  which  the  provinces 
were  labouring.  They  told  him  that  Spaniards  and  tools  of  Spaniards  had 
attempted  to  govern  the  country,  to  the  exclusion  of  native  citizens  and  nobles, 
but  that  it  would  soon  be  found  that  Netherlanders  were  not  to  be  trodden 
upon  like  the  abject  inhabitants  of  Milan,  Naples,  and  Sicily.*  Such  words 
as  these  struck  with  an  unaccustomed  sound  upon  the  royal  ear,  but  the  envoys, 
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who  were  both  Catholic  and  loyal,  had  no  idea,  in  thus  expressing  their  opin- 
ions, according  to  their  sense  of  duty,  and  in  obedience  to  the  King's  desire, 
upon  the  causes  of  the  discontent,  that  they  were  committiDg  an  act  of  high 
ueason. 

When  the  news  of  the  public  preaching  reached  Spain,  there  were  almost 
daily  consultations  at  the  grove  of  Segovia.  The  eminent  personages  who 
composed  the  royal  council  were  the  Duke  of  Alva,  the  Count  de  Feria,  Don 
Antonia,  de  Toledo,  Don  Juan  Manrique  de  Lara,  Ruy  Gomez,  Quixada, 
Councillor  Tisnacq,  recently  appointed  President  of  the  State  Council,  and 
Councillor  Hopper.^  Six  Spaniards  and  two  Netherlanders,  one  of  whom, 
100,  a.  man  of  dull  intellect  and  thoroughly  subservient  character,  to  deal  with 
the  local  affairs  of  the  Netherlands  in  a  time  of  intense  excitement !  The 
iosDuctions  of  the  envoys  had  been  to  represent  the  necessity  of  according 
three  great  points — abolition  of  the  Inquisition,  moderation  of  the  edicts 
according  to  the  draft  prepared  in  Brussels,  and  an  ample  pardon  for  past 
transactions.  There  was  much  debate  upon  all  these  propositions.*  Piiilip 
said  little,  but  he  listened  attentively  to  the  long  discourses  in  Council,  and 
he  took  an  incredible  quantity  of  notes.  It  was  the  general  opinion  that  this 
last  demand  on  the  part  of  the  Netherlanders  was  the  fourth  link  in  the  chain 
of  treason.  The  first  had  been  the  cabal  by  which  GianvcUe  had  been  ex- 
pelled ;  the  second,  the  mission  of  Egmont,  the  main  object  of  which  had 
been  to  procure  a  modification  qf  the  State  Council,  in  order  to  bring  that 
body  under  the  control  of  a  few  haughty  and  rebellious  nobles;  the  third  had 
been  the  presentation  of  the  insolent  and  seditious  Request ;  and  now,  to 
crown  the  whole,  came  a  proposition  embodying  the  three  points — abolition 
of  the  Inquisition,  revocation  of  the  edicts,  and  a  pardon  to  ciiminals,  for 
whom  death  was  the  only  sufficient  punishment.^ 

With  regard  to  these  three  points,  it  was,  after  much  wrangling,  decided 
to  grant  them  under  certain  restrictions.  To  abolish  the  Inquisition  would 
be  10  remove  the  only  instrument  by  which  the  Church  had  been  accustomed 
to  regulate  the  consciences  and  the  doctrines  of  its  subjects.  It  would  be 
equivalent  to  a  concession  of  religious  freedom,  at  least  to  individuals  within 
their  own  domiciles,  than  which  no  concession  could  be  more  pernicious.* 
Nevertheless,  it  might  be  advisible  to  permit  the  temporary  cessation  of  the 
Papal  Inquisition,  now  that  the  Episcopal  Inquisition  had  been  so  much 
enlarged  and  strengthened  in  the  Netherlands,  on  tlie  condition  that  this 
branch  of  the  institution  should  be  maintained  in  energetic  condition.*  With 
r^ard  to  the  Moderation,  it  was  thought  better  to  defer  that  matter  till  the 
proposed  visit  of  his  Majesty  to  the  provinces.  If,  however,  the  Regent 
should  think  it  absolutely  necessary  to  make  a  change,  she  must  cause  a  new 
draft  to  be  made,  as  that  which  had  been  sent  was  not  found  admissible.' 
Touching  the  pardon  general,  it  would  be  necessary  to  make  many  conditions 
and  restrictions  before  it  could  be  granted.  Provided  these  were  sufficiently 
minute  to  exclude  all  persons  whom  it  might  be  found  desirable  to  chastise, 
the  amnesty  was  possible  ;  otherwise  it  was  quite  out  of  the  question. 

Meantime,  Margaret  of  Parma  had  been  urging  her  brother  to  come  to  a 
decision,  painting  the  distracted  condition  of  the  country  in  the  liveliest 
colours,  and  insisting,  although  perfectly  aware  of  Philip's  private  sentiments, 
upon  a  favourable  decision  as  to  the  three  points  demanded  by  the  envoys; 
Espedally  she  urged  her  incapacity  to  resist  any  rebellion,  and  demanded 
snecoar  of  men  and  money  in  case  the  "  Moderation  "  were  not  accepted  by 
bis  Majesty. 
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It  was  the  last  day  of  July  before  the  King  wrote  at  all  to  commuDicate 
his  decisions  upon  the  crisis  which  had  occurred  in  the  first  week  of  Aprii 
The  disorder  for  which  he  had  finally  prepared  a  prescription  had,  before  his 
letter  arrived,  already  passed  through  its  subsequent  stages  of  the  field- 
preaching  and  the  image-breaking.  Of  course  these  fresh  symptoms  would 
require  much  consultation,  pondering,  and  note-taking  before  they  could  be 
dealt  with.  In  the  meantime  they  would  be  ccmsidered  as  not  yet  having 
happened.  This  was  the  masterly  procrastination  of  the  sovereign  when  his 
provinces  were  in  a  blaze. 

He  wrote  accordingly  to  say  that  the  pardon,  under  certain  conditions, 
might  be  granted,  and  that  the  Papal  Inquisition  might  cease — the  bishops 
now  being  present  in  such  numbers  "  to  take  care  of  their  flocks,"  and  the 
Episcopal  Inquisition  being  therefore  established  upon  so  secure  a  basis.^ 
He  added,  that  if  a  moderation  of  the  edicts  were  still  desired,  a  new  project 
might  be  sent  to  Madrid,  as  the  one  brought  by  Berghen  and  Montigny  was 
not  satisfactory.'  In  arranging  this  wonderful  scheme  for  composing  tlie 
tumults  which  had  grown  out  of  a  determmed  rebellion  to  the  Inquisition 
in  any  form,  he  followed  not  only  the  advice,  but  adopted  the  exact  language, 
of  his  councillors. 

Certainly,  here  was  not  much  encouragement  for  patriotic  hearts  in  the 
Netherlands.  A  pardon  so  restricted  that  none  were  likely  to  be  forgiven 
save  those  who  had  done  no  wrong ;  an  Episcopal  Inquisition  stimulated  to 
renewed  exertions,  on  the  ground  that  the  papal  functionaries  were  to  be  dis- 
cha^ed ;  and  a  promise  that,  although  the  proposed  moderation  of  the  edicts 
seemed  too  mild  for  the  monarch's  acceptance,  yet  at  some  future  period 
another  project  would  be  matured  for  settling  the  matter  to  universal  satisfaction 
— such  were  the  propositions  of  the  crown.  Nevertheless,  Philip  thought 
he  had  gone  too  far  even  in  administering  this  meagre  amount  of  mercy,  and 
that  he  had  been  too  frank  in  employing  so  slender  a  deception  as  in  the 
scheme  thus  sketched.  He  therefore  summoned  a  notary,  before  whom,  in 
presence  of  the  Duke  of  Alva,  the  Licentiate  Menchaca,  and  Dr.  Velasco,  he 
declared  that,  although  he  had  just  authorised  Margaret  of  Parma,  by  force 
of  circumstances,  to  grant  pardon  to  all  those  who  had  been  compromised 
in  the  late  disturbances  of  the  Netherlands,  yet  as  he  had  not  done  this  spon- 
taneously nor  freely,  he  did  not  consider  himself  bound  by  the  authorisation, 
but  that,  on  the  contrary,  he  reserved  his  right  to  punish  all  the  guilty,  and 
particularly  those  who  had  been  the  autliors  and  encouragers  of  the  setUtion.' 

So  much  for  the^on/iTn  promised  in  his  official  correspondence. 

With  regard  to  the  concessions  which  he  supposed  himself  to  have  made 
in  the  matter  of  the  Inquisition  and  the  edicts,  he  saved  his  conscience  by 
another  process.  Revoking  with  hia  right  hand  all  which  his  left  had  been 
doing,  he  had  no  sooner  despatched  his  letters  to  the  Ditchess  Regent  than 
he  sent  off  another  to  his  envoy  at  Rome.*  In  this  despatch  he  instructed 
Requesens  to  inform  the  Pope  as  to  the  recent  royal  decisions  upon  the  three 
points,  and  to  state  that  there  had  not  been  time  to  consult  his  Hohness 
beforehand.  Nevertheless,  continued  Phihp  "  the  prudent,"  it  was  ptrhaps 
better  thus,  since  the  aboliiimt  cotdd  have  no  force  unless  the  Pope,  by  whom 
the  institution  had  been  established,  consented  to  its  suspension.  This  matter, 
however,  was  to  be  kept  a  profound  secret.''  So  much  for  the  Inquisition  matter. 
The  papal  institution,  notwithstanding  the  official  letters,  was  to  exist,  unless 
the  Pope  chose  to  destroy  it ;  and  his  Holiness,  as  we  have  seen,  had  sent 
the  Archbishop  of  Sorrento,  a  few  weeks  before,  to  Brussels,  for  the  purpose 
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of  concerting  secret  measures  for  strengthening  the  "  Holy  Office  "  in  the 
provinces. 

With  regard  to  the  proposed  moderation  of  the  edicts,  Philip  informed 
Hus  the  Fifth,  through  Requesens,  that  the  project  sent  by  the  Duchess  not 
having  been  approved,  orders  had  been  transmitted  for  a  new  draft,  in  which 
all  the  articles  providing  for  the  severe funiskmeni  of  heretki  were  to  be  retained, 
while  alterations,  to  be  agreed  upon  by  the  State  and  Privy  Councils  and  the 
Knights  of  the  Fleece,  were  to  be  adopted — certainly  in  no  sense  of  clemency. 
On  the  contrary,  the  King  assured  his  Holiness,  that  if  the  severity  of  chastise- 
mat  should  be  mitigated  the  least  in  the  world  by  the  new  articles,  they  would 
in  no  case  receive  the  royal  approbation.  Phiiip  further  implored  the  Pope 
"not to  be  scandalised"  with  regard  to  the  proposed  pardon,  as  it  would  be 
by  DO  means  extended  to  offenders  against  religion.  All  this  was  to  be  kept 
entirely  secreL  The  King  added,  that  rather  than  permit  the  least  prejudice 
to  the  ancient  religion,  he  would  sacrifice  all  his  states,  and  lose  a  hundred 
lives  if  he  had  so  many ;  for  he  would  never  consent  to  be  the  sovereign  of 
lieretics.  He  said  he  would  arrange  the  troubles  of  the  Netherlands  without 
violence  if  possible,  because  forcible  measures  would  cause  the  entire  destruc- 
tion of  the  country.  Nevertheless  they  should  be  employed  if  his  purpose 
could  be  accomplished  in  no  other  way.  In  that  case  the  King  would  him- 
self be  the  executor  of  his  own  design,  without  allowing  the  peril  which  he 
should  incur,  nor  the  ruin  of  the  provinces,  nor  that  of  his  other  realms,  to 
prevent  him  from  doing  all  which  a  Christian  prince  was  bound  to  do  to 
maintain  the  Catholic  religion  and  the  authority  of  the  Holy  See,  as  well  as 
to  testify  hb  personal  legaid  for  the  reigning  Pontiff,  whom  he  so  much  loved 
and  esteemed.^ 

Here  was  plain  speaking.  Here  were  all  the  coming  horrors  distinctly  fore- 
shadowed. Here  was  the  truth  told  to  the  only  being  with  whom  Philip  ever 
was  sincere.  Yet  even  on  this  occasion  he  permitted  himself  a  ^Isehood  by 
which  Iiis  Holiness  was  not  deceived.  Philip  bad  no  intention  of  going  to  the 
Netherlands  in  person,  and  the  Pope  knew  that  he  had  none.  "  I  feel  it  in 
my  bones,"  said  Granvelle  mournfully,  "  that  nobody  in  Rome  believes  in  his 
NIajesty's  journey  to  the  provinces."  *  From  that  time  forward,  however,  the 
King  began  to  promise  this  visit,  which  was  held  out  as  a  panacea  for  every 
ill,  and  made  to  serve  as  an  excuse  for  constant  delay. 

It  may  well  be  supposed  that  if  Philip's  secret  policy  had  been  thoroughly 
understood  in  the  Netherlands,  the  outbreak  would  have  come  sooner.  On 
the  receipt,  however,  of  the  public  despatches  from  Madrid,  the  administration 
in  Bnissels  made  great  efforts  to  represent  their  tenor  as  highly  satisfactory. 
The  Papal  Inquisition  was  to  be  abolished,  a  pardon  was  to  be  granted,  a  new 
moderation  was  to  be  arranged  at  some  indefinite  period ;  what  more  would 
men  have  ?  Yet,  without  seeing  the  face  of  the  cards,  the  people  suspected  the 
real  truth,  and  Orange  was  convinced  of  it  Viglius  wrote  that  if  the  King 
did  not  make  his  intended  visit  soon,  he  would  come  too  late,  and  that  every 
wed  more  harm  was  done  by  procrastination  than  could  be  repaired  by  months 
of  labour,  and  perhaps  by  torrents  of  blood.*  What  the  precise  process  was 
tlirough  which  Philip  was  to  cure  all  disorders  by  his  simple  presence,  the 
President  did  not  explain. 

As  for  the  measures  propounded  by  the  King  after  so  long  a  delay,  they 
were,  of  course,  woise  than  useless  ;  for  events  bad  been  marching  while  he 
had  been  musing.  The  course  su^ested  was,  according  to  Viglius,  but  "  a 
plaster  for  a  wound — but  a  drag-chain  for  the  wheel."*     He  urged  that  the 
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convocation  of  the  States-general  was  the  only  remedy  for  the  perils  in  which 
the  country  was  involved,  unless  the  King  should  come  in  person.  He,  how- 
ever, expressed  the  hope  that,  by  general  consultation,  some  means  would  be 
devised  by  which,  if  not  a  good,  qt  least  a  less  desperate,  aspect  would  be  given 
to  public  affairs,  "  so  that  the  commonwealth,  if  fall  it  must,  might  at  least 
fall  upon  its  feet  like  a  cat,  and  break  its  legs  rather  than  its  neck."  * 

Notwithstanding  this  highly  figurative  view  of  the  subject,  and  notwith- 
standing the  urgent  representations  of  Duchess  Margaret  to  her  brother,  that 
nobles  and  people  were  all  clamouring  about  the  necessity  of  convening  the 
States-general,*  Philip  was  true  to  his  instincts  on  this  as  on  the  other  ques- 
tions. He  knew  very  well  that  the  States- general  of  the  Netherlands  and 
Spanish  despotism  were  incompatible  ideas,  and  he  recoiled  from  the  idea  of 
the  assembly  with  infinite  aversion.  At  the  same  time,  a  little  wholesome 
deception  could  do  no  harm.  He  wrote  to  the  Duchess,  therefore,  that  he  was 
determined  never  to  allow  the  States-general  to  be  convened.  He  forbade  her 
to  consent  to  the  step  under  any  circumstances,  but  ordered  her  to  keep  his 
prohibition  a  profound  secret.  He  wished,  he  said,  the  people  to  think  that  it 
was  only  for  the  moment  that  the  convocation  was  forbidden,  and  that  the 
Duchess  was  expecting  to  receive  the  necessary  permission  at  another  time. 
It  was  his  desire,  he  distinctly  stated,  that  the  people  should  not  despair  of 
obtaining  the  assembly,  but  he  was  resolved  netm-  to  consent  to  the  step,  for  he 
knew  very  well  what  was  meant  by  a  meeting  of  the  States-general.*  Certainly 
.  after  so  ingenuous  but  secret  a  declaration  from  the  disciple  of  Machiavelli, 
Margaret  might  well  consider  the  arguments  to  be  used  afterwards  by  herself 
and  others  in  favour  of  the  ardently-desired  measure  as  quite  superfluous. 

Such,  then,  was  the  policy  secretly  resolved  upon  by  Philip,  even  before  he 
heard  of  the  startling  events  which  were  afterwards  to  break  upon  him.  He 
would  maintain  the  Inquisition  and  the  edicts;  he  would  exterminate  the 
lieretics,  even  if  he  lost  all  his  realms  and  his  own  life  in  the  cause ;  he  would 
never  hear  of  the  national  representatives  coming  together.  What,  then,  were 
likely  to  be  his  emotions  when  he  should  be  told  of  twenty  thousand  amaed 
heretics  assembling  at  one  spot,  and  fifteen  thousand  at  another,  in  almost 
every  town  in  every  province,  to  practise  their  blasphemous  rites;  when  he 
should  be  told  of  the  whirlwind  which  had  swep.t  all  the  ecclesiastical  accumula- 
tions of  ages  out  of  existence ;  when  he  should  read  Margaret's  despairing 
letters,  in  which  she  acknowledged  that  she  had  at  last  committed  an  act  un- 
worthy of  God,  of  her  King,  and  of  herself,*  in  permitting  liberty  of  worship 
to  the  renegades  from  the  ancient  Church  1 

The  account  given  by  the  Duchess  was,  in  truth,  very  dismal.  She  said 
that  grief  consumed  her  soul  and  crimson  suffused  her  cheeks  while  she  related 
the  recent  transactions.  She  took  God  to  witness  that  she  had  resisted  long  ; 
that  she  had  passed  many  sleepless  nights ;  that  she  had  been  wasted  with 
fever  and  grieC'  After  this  penitential  preface,  she  confessed  that,  being  a 
prisoner,  and  almost  besieged  in  her  palace,  sick  in  body  and  soul,  she  had 
promised  pardon  and  security  to  the  confederates,  with  liberty  of  holding 
assemblies  to  heretics  in  places  where  the  practice  had  already  obtained. 
These  concessions  had  been  made  valid  uotit  the  King,  by  and  with  the  con- 
sent of  the  States-general,  should  definitely  arrange  the  matter.  She  stated, 
however,  that  she  had  given  her  consent  to  these  two  demands,  not  in  the 
royal  name,  but  in  her  own.     The  King  was  not  bound  by  her  promise,  and 
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she  expressed  the  kept  that  he  would  have  no  regard  to  any  such  obligation. 
She  further  implored  her  brother  to  come  forth  as  soon  as  possible  to  avenge 
the  injuries  inflicted  upon  the  ancient  Church,  adding,  that  if  deprived  of  that 
consolation,  she  should  incontinently  depart  this  life.  That  hope  alone  would 
prevent  her  death.' 

This  was  certainly  strong  language.  She  was  also  very  explicit  in  her 
representations  of  the  inSuence  which  had  been  used  by  certain  personages  to 
prerent  the  exercise  of  any  authority  upon  her  own  part  "  Wherefore,"  said 
Margaret,  "  I  eU  my  heart,  and  shall  never  have  peace  till  the  arrival  of  your 
Majesty."  ' 

There  was  no  doubt  who  those  personages  were  who,  as  it  was  pretended,  had 
thus  held  the  Duchess  in  bondage,  and  compelled  her  to  grant  these  infamous 
concessions.  In  her  secret  Italian  letters  she  furnished  the  King  with  a 
tissue  of  most  extravagant  and  improbable  falsehoods,  supplied  to  her  mainly 
by  Noircarmes  and  Mansfeld,  as  to  the  course  pursued  at  this  momentous 
cnsis  by  Orange,  Egmont,  Hom,  and  Hoogstraaten.  They  had  all,  she  said, 
declared  against  God  and  religion."  Horn,  at  least,  was  for  killing  all  the 
priests  and  monks  in  the  country  if  full  satisfaction  were  not  given  to  all  the 
demands  of  the  heretics.  £^mont  had  declared  openly  for  the  "  beggars,"  and 
was  levying  troops  in  Germany.  Orange  had  the  firm  intention  of  making 
himself  master  of  the  whole  country,  and  of  dividing  it  among  the  other  seigniors 
and  himself.*  The  Prince  had  said  that  if  she  took  refuge  in  Mons,  as  she 
had  proposed,  they  would  instantly  convoke  the  States-general,  and  take  all 
necessary  measures.  Egmont  had  held  the  same  language,  saying  that  he 
would  march  at  the  head  of  forty  thousand  men  to  besiege  her  in  that  city.^ 
All  these  seigniors,  however,  had  avowed  their  determination  to  prevent  her 
flight,  to  assemble  the  Estates,  and  to  drag  her  by  force  before  the  assembly, 
in  order  to  compel  her  consent  to  every  measure  which  might  be  deemed  ex- 
pedient;' Under  all  these  circumstances  she  had  been  obliged  to  defer  her  re- 
treat, and  to  make  the  concessions  which  had  overwhelmed  her  with  disgrace. 

With  such  infamous  calumnies,  utterly  disproved  by  every  fact  in  the  case, 
and  unsupported  by  a  tittle  of  evidence  save  the  hearsay  reports  of  a  man  like 
Noircarmes,  did  this  "woman,  nourished  at  Rome,  in  whom  no  one  could  put 
confidence,"  ^  dig  the  gr3,ves  of  men  who  were  doing  their  best  to  serve  her. 

Phihp's  rage  at  first  hearing  of  the  image-breaking  has  been  indicated.  He 
was  ill  of  an  intermittent  fever  at  the  wood  of  Segovia  when  the  news  arrived,' 
and  it  may  well  be  supposed  that  his  wrath  at  these  proceedings  was  not  likely 
to  assuage  his  malady.  Nevertheless,  after  the  first  burst  of  indignation  he 
found  relief  in  his  usual  deception.  While  slowly  maturing  the  most  tremen- 
doQS  vengeance  which  anointed  monarch  ever  deliberately  wreaked  upon  his 
people,  he  wrote  to  say  that  it  was  "  his  intention  to  treat  his  vassals  and 
subjects  in  the  provinces  like  a  good  and  clement  prince,  not  to  ruin  them, 
nor  to  put  them  into  servitude,  but  to  exercise  all  humanity,  sweetness,  ant) 
grace,  avoiding  all  harshness."*  Such  were  the  avowed  intentions  of  the 
sovereign  towards  his  people  at  the  moment  when  the  terrible  Alva,  who  was 
to  be  the  exponent  of  all  this  "  humanity,  sweetness,  and  grace,"  was  already 
beginning  the  preparations  for  his  famous  invasion  of  the  Netherlands. 

The  essence  of  the  compact  agreed  to  upon  the  23d  August  between  the 
confederates  and  the  Regent  was  that  the  preaching  of  the  Reformed  religion 
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should  be  tolerated  io  places  where  it  had  previously  to  that  date  been  esta- 
blished. Upon  this  basis  Egraont,  Horn,  Orange,  Hoogsttaaten,  and  others 
were  directed  once  more  to  attempt  the  pacification  of  the  different  provinces. 

Egmont  departed  for  his  government  of  Flanders,  and  from  that  moment 
vanished  all  his  pretensions,  which  at  best  had  been  slender  enough,  to  the 
character  of  a  national  chieftain.  During  the  whole  of  the  year  his  course 
had  been  changeful  He  had  felt  the  influence  of  Orange;  he  had  generous 
instincts,  he  had  much  vanity;  he  had  the  pride  of  high  rank,  which  did  not 
easily  broolc  the  domination  of  strangers  in  a  land  which  he  considered  him- 
self and  his  compeers  entitled  by  their  birth  to  rule.  At  this  juncture,  how- 
ever, particularly  when  in  the  company  of  Noircarmes,  Berlaymont,  and 
Viglius,  he  expressed,  notwithstanding  their  calumnious  misstatements,  the 
deepest  detestation  of  the  heretics.^  He  was  a  fervent  Catholic,  and  he 
regarded  the  image-breaking  as  an  unpardonable  crime.  "  We  must  take  up 
anns,"  said  he,  "sooner  or  later,  to  bring  these  Reformers  to  reason,  or  they 
will  end  by  laying  down  the  law  for  us."*  On  the  other  hand,  his  anger 
would  be  oilen  appeased  by  the  grave  but  gracious  remonstrances  of  Orange. 
During  a  part  of  the  summer,  the  Reformers  had  been  so  strong  in  Flanders, 
that  upon  a  single  day  sixty  thousand  aimed  men  had  been  assembled  at  the 
different  field-preachings  within  that  province.  "AH  they  needed  was  a 
Jacquemart  or  a  Philip  van  Artevelde,"  says  a  Catholic  contemporary ;  "  but 
they  would  have  scorned  to  march  under  the  banner  of  a  brewer,  having 
dared  to  raise  their  eyes  for  a  chief  to  the  most  illustrious  warrior  of  his  age.' 
No  doubt,  had  Egmont  ever  listened  to  these  aspirations,  he  might  have  taken 
the  field  against  the  Government  with  an  Invincible  force,  seized  the  capital, 
imprisoned  the  Regent,  and  mastered  the  whole  country,  which  was  entirely 
defenceless,  before  Philip  would  have  had  time  to  write  more  than  ten 
despatches  upon  the  subject 

These  hopes  of  the  Reformers,  if  hopes  they  could  be  called,  were  now 
destined  to  be  most  bitterly  disappointed.  Egmont  entered  Flanders,  not 
as  a  chief  of  rebels,  not  as  a  wise  pacificator,  but  as  an  unscrupulous  partisan 
of  Government,  disposed  to  take  summary  vengeance  on  all  suspected  persons 
who  should  &11  in  his  way.  He  ordered  numerous  executions  of  image- 
breakers  and  of  other  heretics.  The  whole  province  was  in  a  state  of  alarm ; 
for  although  he  had  not  been  fiimished  by  die  Regent  with  a  strong  body  of 
troops,  yet  the  name  of  the  conqueror  at  Saint  Quentin  and  Gravelines  was 
worth  many  regiments.  His  severity  was  excessive.*  His  sanguinary  exertions 
were  ably  seconded  also  by  his  secretary  Bakkerzeel,  a  man  who  exercised 
the  greatest  influence  over  his  chief,  and  who  was  now  fiercely  atoning  for 
having  signed  the  compromise  by  persecuting  those  whom  that  league  had 
been  formed  to  protect  "  Amid  all  the  perplexities  of  the  Duchess  Regent," 
says  a  Walloon  historian,  "  this  virtuous  princess  was  consoled  by  the  exploits 
of  Bakkerzeel,  a  gentleman  in  Count  Egmonfs  service.  On  one  occasion  he 
hanged  twenty  heretics,  including  a  minister,  at  a  single  heat"* 

Such  achievements  as  these  by  the  hands  or  the  orders  of  the  distinguished 
general  who  had  been  most  absurdly  held  up  as  a  possible  protector  of  the 
civil  and  religious  liberties  of  the  country,  created  profound  sensation,  Flanders 
and  Artois  were  filled  with  the  wives  and  children  of  suspected  thousands  who 
had  fied  the  country  to  escape  the  wrath  of  Egmont*  The  cries  and  piteous 
lamentations  of  these  unfortunate  creatures  were  heard  on  every  side.  Count 
Louis  was  earnestly  implored  to  intercede  for  the  persecuted  Reformers.    "  You 
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who  have  b«n  so  nobly  gifted  by  Heaven,  you  who  have  good-will  and  singular 
bounty  written  upon  your  face,"  said  Utenhove  to  Louis,  "have  the  power 
to  save  these  poor  victims  from  the  throats  of  the  ravenous  wolves."*  The 
Count  responded  to  the  appeal,  and  strove  to  soften  the  severity  of  Egmont, 
without,  however,  producing  any  very  signal  effect  Flanders  was  soon  paci- 
fied, nor  was  that  important  province  permitted  to  enjoy  the  benefits  of  the 
agreement  which  had  been  extorted  from  the  Duchess.  The  preachings  were 
forbidden,  and  the  ministers  and  congregations  arrested  and  chastised,  even 
in  places  where  the  custom  had  been  established  previously  to  the  a^d  August.* 
Certainly  such  vigorous  exertions  upon  the  part  both  of  master  and  man  did 
not  savour  of  treason  to  Philip,  and  hardly  seemed  to  indicate  the  final  doom 
of  Egmont  and  Bakkerzeel. 

The  course  of  Orange  at  Antwerp  was  consistent  with  his  whole  career. 
He  honestly  came  to  arrange  a  pacification,  but  he  knew  that  this  end  could 
be  gained  only  by  loyally  maintaining  the  Accord  which  had  been  signed 
between  the  confederates  and  the  Regent  He  came  back  to  the  city  on  the 
26th  August,'  and  found  order  partially  re-established.  The  butchers  having 
at  last  become  thoroughly  alarmed,  and  the  fury  of  the  image-breakers  entirely 
appeased,  it  had  been  comparatively  easy  to  restore  tranquillity.  The  tran- 
quillity, however,  rather  restored  itself,  and  when  the  calm  had  succeeded  to 
the  tempest,  the  placid  heads  of  the  burgomasters  once  more  emerged  Irom 
the  waves. 

Three  image -breakers,  who  had  been  taken  in  the  act,  were  hanged  by 
order  of  the  magistrates  upon  the  aSth  of  August.*  The  presence  of  Orange 
gave  them  courage  to  achieve  these  executions,  which  he  could  not  prevent, 
as  the  fifth  article  of  the  Accord  enjoined  the  chastisement  of  the  rioters.  The 
deed  was  not  his,  however,  and  he  hastened,  in  order  to  obviate  the  necessi^ 
of  further  violence,  to  prepare  articles  of  agreement  upon  the  basis  of  Mar- 
garet's concessions.  Public  preaching,  according  to  the  Reformed  religion, 
had  already  taken  place  within  the  city.  Upon  the  aad,  possession  had  been 
taken  of  at  least  three  churches.  The  Senate  had  deputed  Pensionary  Wesen- 
beck  to  expostulate  with  the  ministers,  for  the  magistrates  were  at  that  moment 
not  able  to  command.  Taffin,  the  Walloon  preacher,  had  been  tractable, 
and  had  agreed  to  postpone  his  exercises.  He  furthermore  had  accompanied 
the  Pensionary  to  the  cathedral,  in  order  to  persuade  Herman  Modet  that  it 
would  be  better  for  him  likewise  to  defer  his  intended  ministrations.''  They 
had  found  that  eloquent  enthusiast  already  in  the  great  church,  burning  with 
impatience  to  ascend  upon  the  ruins,  and  quite  unable  to  resist  the  tempta- 
tion of  setting  a  Flemish  psalm  and  preaching  a  Flemish  sermon  within  the 
walls  which  had  for  so  many  centuries  been  vocal  only  to  the  Roman  tongue 
and  the  Roman  ritual.  All  that  he  would  concede  to  the  entreaties  of  his 
colleague  and  of  the  magistrate  was  that  his  sermon  should  be  short  In  this, 
however,  he  had  overrated  his  powers  of  retention,  for  the  sermon  not  only 
became  a  long  one,  but  he  had  preached  another  upon  the  afternoon  of  the 
same  day.  The  city  of  Antwerp,  therefore,  was  clearly  within  the  seventh 
clause  of  the  treaty  of  the  34th  August,  for  preaching  had  taken  place  la  the 
cathedral  previously  to  the  signing  of  that  Accord." 

Upon  the  2d  September,  therefore,  after  many  protracted  interviews  with 
the  heads  of  the  Reformed  religion,  the  Prince  drew  up  sixteen  articles  of 
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agreement  between  them,  the  magistrates,  and  the  Government,  which  were 
duly  signed  and  exchanged.' 

These  articles  assigned  three  churches  to  the  different  sects  of  reformers, 
stipulated  that  no  attempts  should  be  made  by  Catholics  or  Protestants  to 
disturb  the  religious  worship  of  each  other,  and  provided  that  neither  by 
mutual  taunts  in  their  sermons,  nor  by  singing  street  ballads,  together  with 
improper  allusions  and  overt  acts  of  hostility,  should  the  good  fellowship 
which  ought  to  reign  between  brethren  and  fellow-citizens,  even  although 
entertaining  different  opinions  as  to  religious  Tites  and  doctrines,  be  for  the 
future  interrupted.* 

This  was  the  basis  upon  which  the  very  brief  religious  peace,  broken  almost 
as  soon  as  established,  was  concluded  by  William  of  Orange,  not  only  at 
Antwerp,  but  at  Utrecht,*  Amsterdam,*  and  other  principal  cities  withia  his 
government. 

The  Prince,  however,  notwithstanding  his  unwearied  exertions,  had  slender 
hopes  of  a  peaceful  result  He  felt  that  the  last  step  taken  by  the  Reforma- 
tion had  be»n  off  a  precipice.  He  liked  not  such  rapid  progress.  He  knew 
that  the  King  would  never  for^ve  the  image-breaking.  He  felt  that  he  would 
never  recognise  the  Accord  of  the  Z4th  August  Sir  Thomas  Gresham,  who, 
as  the  representative  of  the  Protestant  Queen  of  England  in  the  great  com- 
mercial metropolis  of  Europe,  was  fully  conversant  with  the  turn  things  were 
taking,  was  already  advising  some  other  place  for  the  sale  of  English  commo- 
dities. He  gave  notice  to  his  Government  that  commerce  would  have  no 
security  at  Antwerp  "in  those  brabbling  times."  He  was  on  confidential 
terms  with  the  Prince,  who  invited  him  to  dine  upon  the  4th  September,  and 
caused  Pensionary  Wesenbeck,  who  was  also  present,  to  read  aloud  the  agree- 
ment which  was  that  day  to  be  proclaimed  at  the  Townhouse.  Orange 
expressed  himself,  however,  veiy  doubtfully  as  to  the  future  prospects  of  the 
provinces,  and  as  to  the  probable  temper  of  the  King.  "  In  all  his  talke," 
says  Gresham,  "  the  Prince  saide  unto  me,  '  I  know  this  will  nothing  contentc 
the  King.'"* 

While  Egmont  had  been  thus  busied  in  Flanders  and  Orange  in  Antwerp, 
Count  Horn  had  been  doing  his  best  in  the  important  city  of  Toumay,'  The 
Admiral  was  not  especially  gifted  with  intellect,  nor  with  the  power  of  manag- 
ing men,  but  he  went  there  with  an  honest  purpose  of  seeing  the  Accord  exe- 
cuted, intending,  if  it  should  prove  practicable,  rather  to  favour  the  Government 
than  the  Reformers.  At  the  same  time,  for  the  purpose  of  giving  satisfaction 
to  the  members  of  "  the  religion,"  and  of  manifesting  his  sincere  desire  for  a 
pacification,  he  accepted  lodgings  which  had  been  prepared  for  him  at  the 
house  of  a  Calvinist  merchant  in  the  city,'  rather  than  take  up  his  quarters 
with  fierce  old  Governor  Moulbais  in  the  citadel.  This  gave  much  offence 
to  the  Catholics,  and  inspired  the  Reformers  with  the  hope  of  having  their 
preaching  inside  the  town.  To  this  privilege  they  were  entitled,  for  the  prac- 
tice had  already  been  established  there  previously  to  the  a4lh  October." 
Nevertheless,  at  first  he  was  disposed  to  limit  them,  in  accordance  with  the 
wishes  of  the  Duchess,  to  extra-mural  exercises. 

Upon  his  arrival,  by  a  somewhat  ominous  conjuncture,  he  had  supped  with 
some  of  the  leading  citizens  in  the  hall  of  the  "  Gehenna,"  or  torture-room,* 
— certainly  not  a  locality  calculated  to  inspire  a  healthy  appetite.  On  the 
following  Sunday  he  had  been  entertained  with  a  great  banquet,  at  which  all 
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the  prindp^  burghers  were  present,  held  in  a  house  on  the  market-place.* 
The  festivities  were  interrupted  by  a  quarrel  which  had  been  taking  place 
in  the  cathedral.  Beneath  the  vaults  of  that  edifice,  tradition  said  that  a  vast 
treasure  was  hidden,  and  the  canons  bad  been  known  to  boast  that  this  buried 
wealth  would  be  sufficient  to  rebuild  their  temple  more  magnificently  than 
ever,  in  case  of  its  total  destruction.^  The  Admiral  had  accordingly  placed 
a  strong  guard  in  the  church  as  soon  as  he  arrived,  and  commenced  very 
extensive  excavations  in  search  of  this  imaginary  mine.  The  Regent  informed 
her  brother  that  the  Count  was  prosecuting  this  work  with  the  view  of  appro- 
priating whatever  might  be  found  to  his  own  benefit.*  As  she  knew  that  he 
was  a  ruined  man,  there  seemed  no  more  satisfactory  mode  of  accounting  for 
these  proceedings.  Horn  had,  however,  expressly  stated  to  her  that  every 
penny  which  should  come  into  his  possession  from  that  or  any  other  source 
would  carefully  be  restored  to  the  rightful  owners*  Nothing  of  consequence 
was  ever  found  to  justify  the  golden  legends  of  the  monks,  but  in  the  mean- 
time the  money-diggers  gave  great  offence.  The  canons,  naturally  alarmed 
for  the  safety  of  their  fabulous  treasure,  had  forced  the  guard  by  surreptitiously 
obtaining  the  countersign  from  a  certain  official  of  the  town.'  A  qaarret 
ensued,  which  ended  in  the  appearance  of  this  personage,  together  with  the 
commander  of  the  military  force  on  guard  in  the  cathedral,  before  the  ban- 
queting company.  The  Count,  in  the  rough  way  habitual  with  him,  gave  the 
culprit  a  sound  rebuke  for  his  intermeddling,  and  threatened,  in  case  the 
ofience  were  repeated,  to  have  him  instantly  bound,  gagged,  and  forwarded 
to  Bmssels  for  further  punishment."  The  matter  thus  satisfactorily  adjusted, 
the  banquet  proceeded,  the  merchants  present  being  all  delighted  at  seeing  the 
said  official,  who  wa£  exceedingly  unpopular,  "so  well  huffed  by  the  Count"  ^ 
The  excavations  were  continued  for  a  long  time,  until  there  seemed  danger 
of  destroying  the  foundation  of  the  church,  but  only  a  few  bits  of  money  were 
discovered,  with  some  other  articles  of  small  value.' 

Horn  had  taken  his  apartments  in  the  city  in  order  to  be  at  hand  to  suppress 
any  tumults,  and  to  inspire  confidence  in  the  people.  He  had  come  to  acity 
where  five-sixths  of  the  inhabitants  *  were  of  the  Reformed  religion,  and  he  did 
not  therefore  think  it  judicious  to  attempt  violently  the  suppression  of  their 
worship.  Upon  his  arrival  he  had  issued  a  proclamation  ordering  that  all 
property  which  might  have  been  pillaged  from  the  religious  houses  should  be 
uistantly  restored  to  the  magistracy,  under  penalty  that  all  who  disobeyed  the 
command  should  "  be  forthwith  strangled  at  the  gibbet."  Nothing  was  brought 
back,  however,  for  the  simple  reason  that  nothing  had  been  stolen.*"  There 
was,  therefore,  no  one  to  be  strangled. 

The  next  step  was  to  publish  the  Accord  of  34th  August,  and  to  signify  the 
intention  of  the  Admiral  to  enforce  its  observance.  The  preachings  were  as 
enthusiastically  attended  as  ever,  while  the  storm  which  had  been  raging  among 
the  images  had  in  the  meantime  been  entirely  allayed.  Congregations  of  fifteen 
thousand  were  still  going  to  hear  Ambrose  Wille  in  the  suburbs,  but  they  were 
very  tranquil  in  their  demeanour.''  It  was  arranged  between  the  Admiral  and 
the  leaders  of  the  Reformed  consistories,  that  three  places,  to  be  selected  by 
Horn,  should  be  assigned  for  their  places  of  worship.^*  At  these  spots,  which 
were  outside  the  walls,  permission  was  given  the  Reformers  to  build  meeting- 
houses.*^    To  this  arrangement  the  Duchess  formally  gave  her  consent'* 
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Nicholas  Taffin,  councilloT,  in  the  name  of  the  Rerormers,  made  "a  brave 
and  elegant  harangue  "  before  the  magistrates,  representing  that  as,  on  the 
most  moderate  computation,  three-quarters  of  the  population  were  dissenters, 
as  the  Regent  had  ordered  the  construction  of  the  new  temples,  and  as  the 
Catholics  retained  possession  of  all  the  churches  in  the  city,  it  was  no  more 
than  fair  that  the  community  should  bear  the  expense  of  the  new  buildings. 
It  was  indignantly  replied,  however,  that  Catholics  could  not  be  expected  to 
pay  for  the  maintenance  of  heresy,  particularly  when  they  had  just  been  so 
much  exasperated  by  the  image-breaking.  Councillor  TafSn  took  nothing, 
therefore,  by  his  "  brave  and  elegant  harangue,"  saving  a  small  vote  of  forty 
livres. 

The  building  was,  however,  immediately  commenced.  Many  nobles  and 
rich  citizens  contributed  to  the  work ;  some  making  donations  in  money ; 
others  giving  quantities  of  oaks,  poplars,  elms,  and  other  timber  trees  to  be 
used  in  the  construction.  The  foundation  of  the  first  temple  outside  the 
Porte  de  Cocquerel  was  immediately  laid.  Vast  heaps  of  broken  images  and 
other  ornaments  of  the  desecrated  churches  were  most  unwisely  used  for  this 
purpose,  and  the  Catholics  were  exceedingly  enraged  at  beholding  those  male 
and  female  saints,  who  had  for  centuries  been  placed  in  such  "  reverend  and 
elevated  positions,"  fallen  so  low  as  to  be  the  foundation-stones  of  temples 
whose  builders  denounced  all  those  holy  things  as  idols.^ 

As  the  autumn  began  to  wane,  the  people  were  clamorous  for  permission  to 
have  their  preaching  inside  the  city.  The  new  buildings  could  not  be  finished 
before  the  winter ;  but  in  the  meantime  the  camp-meetings  were  becoming,  in 
the  stormy  seasons  fast  approaching,  a  very  inconvenient  mode  of  worship. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  Duchess  was  furious  at  the  proposition,  and  commanded 
Horn  on  no  account  to  consent  that  the  interior  of  Touniay  should  be  profaned 
by  these  heretical  rites.^  It  was  in  vain  that  the  Admiral  represented  the 
justice  of  the  claim,  as  these  exercises  had  taken  place  in  several  of  the  city 
churches  previously  to  the  Accord  of  the  24th  of  August.*  That  agreement 
had  been  made  by  the  Duchess  only  to  be  broken.  She  had  already  received 
money  and  the  permission  to  make  levies,  and  was  fast  assuming  a  tone  very 
different  from  the  abject  demeanour  which  had  characterised  her  in  August. 
Count  Horn  had  been  used  even  as  f^mont.  Orange,  and  Hoogstraaten  had 
been  employed,  in  order  that  their  personal  influence  with  the  Reformers  might 
be  turned  to  account-  The  tools  and  the  work  accomplished  by  them  were 
to  be  thrown  away  at  the  most  convenient  opportunity. 

The  Admiral  was  placed  in  a  most  intolerable  position.  An  honest,  common- 
place, sullen  kind  of  man,  he  had  come  to  a  city  full  of  heretics  to  enforce 
concessions  just  made  by  the  Government  to  heresy.  He  soon  found  himself 
watched,  paltered  with,  suspected  by  the  administration  at  Brussels.  Gover- 
nor Moulbais  in  the  citadel,  who  was  nominally  under  his  authority,  refused 
obedience  to  his  orders,  was  evidently  receiving  secret  instructions  from  the 
Regent,  and  was  determined  to  cannonade  the  city  into  submission  at  a  very 
early  day.  Horn  required  him  to  pledge  himself  that  no  fresh  troops  should 
enter  the  castle.  Moulbais  swore  he  would  make  no  such  promise  to  a  living 
soul.  The  Admiral  stormed  with  his  usual  violence,  expressed  his  regret  that 
his  brother  Montigny  had  so  bad  a  lieutenant  in  the  citadel,  but  could  make 
no  impression  upon  the  determined  veteran,  who  knew,  better  than  Horn,  the 
game  which  was  preparing,*  Small  reinforcements  were  daily  arriving  at  the 
castlej  the  soldiers  of  the  garrison  had  been  heard  to  boast  "  that  they  would 
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soon  carve  and  eat  the  townsmen's  flesh  on  their  dressers,"'  and  all  the  good 
effect  from  the  Admiral's  proclamation  on  arriving  had  completely  vanished. 

Horn  complained  bitterly  of  the  situation  in  which  he  was  placed.  He 
knew  himself  the  mark  of  incessant  and  calumnious  misrepresentation  both  at 
Brussels  and  Madrid.  He  had  been  doing  his  best,  at  a  momentous  crisis, 
to  serve  the  Government  without  violating  its  engagements,  but  he  declaied 
himself  to  be  neither  theologian  nor  jurist,  and  incapable,  while  suspected  and 
unassisted,  of  perrorming  a  task  which  the  most  learned  doctors  of  the  Council 
would  find  impracticable.  He  would  rather,  he  bitterly  exclaimed,  endure  a 
siege  in  any  fortress  by  the  Turks  than  be  placed  in  such  a  position.  He  was 
doing  all  that  he  was  capable  of  doing,  yet  whatever  he  did  was  wrong.  There 
was  a  great  difference,  he  said,  between  being  in  a  place  and  talking  about  it 
at  a  distance.^ 

In  the  middle  of  October  he  was  recalled  by  the  Duchess,  whose  letters 
had  been  uniformly  so  ambiguous  that  he  confessed  he  was  quite  unable  to 
divine  their  meaning."  Before  he  left  the  city,  he  committed  his  most  unpar- 
donable crime.  Urged  by  the  leaders  of  the  Reformed  congregations  to  per- 
mit their  exercises  in  the  Clothiers'  Hall  until  their  temple  should  be  finished, 
the  CottDt  accorded  his  consent  provisionally,  and  subject  to  revocation  by 
the  Regent,  to  whom  the  arrangement  was  immediately  to  be  communicated. 

Horn  departed,  and  the  Refonners  took  instant  possession  of  the  HalL  It 
was  found  in  a  very  dirty  and  disorderly  condition,  encumbered  with  benches, 
scaffolding,  stakes,  gibbets,  and  all  the  machinery  used  for  public  executions 
upon  the  market-place.  A  vast  body  of  men  went  to  work  with  a  will,  scrub- 
bing, cleaning,  whitewashing,  and  removing  all  the  foul  lumber  of  the  hall, 
singing  in  chorus,  as  they  did  so,  the  hymns  of  Clement  Marot.  By  dinner- 
time the  place  was  ready.*  The  pulpit  and  benches  for  the  congregation  had 
taken  the  place  of  the  gibbet  timber.  It  is  difficult  to  comprehend  that  such 
work  as  this  was  a  deadly  crime.  Nevertheless,  Horn,  who  was  himself  a 
lineere  Catholk,  had  committed  Che'  most  mortal  of  all  his  offences  against 
Philip  and  against  God,  by  having  countenanced  so  flagitious  a  transaction. 

The  Admiral  went  to  Brussels.  Secretary  De  la  Torre,*  a  very  second-rate 
personage,  was  despatched  to  Toumay  to  convey  the  orders  of  the  Regent. 
Governor  Moulbais,  now  in  charge  of  affairs  both  civil  and  military,  was  to 
prepare  all  things  for  the  garrison,  which  was  soon  to  be  despatched  under 
Noircarmes.  The  Duchess  had  now  arms  in  her  hands,  and  her  language 
was  bold.  La  Torre  advised  the  Reformers  to  be  wise  "while  the  rod  was 
yet  green  and  growing,  lest  it  should  be  gathered  for  their  backs  ;  for  it  was 
unbecoming  in  subjects  to  make  bargains  with  their  King."  *  There  was 
hardly  any  decent  pretext  used  in  violating  the  Accord  of  the  24th  August  so 
soon  as  the  Government  was  strong  enough  to  break  it  It  was  always  said 
that  the  preachings  suppressed  had  not  been  established  previously  to  that 
arrangement ;  but  the  preachings  had  in  reality  obtained  almost  everywhere, 
and  were  now  universally  abolished.  The  ridiculous  quibble  was  also  used 
that,  in  the  preachings,  other  religious  exercises  were  not  included,  whereas  it 
was  notorious  that  they  had  never  been  separated.  It  is,  however,  a  gratui- 
tous task  to  unravel  the  deceptions  of  tyranny  when  it  hardly  deigns  to  dis- 
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guise  itself.  The  dissimulations  which  have  re^sied  the  influence  of  cen- 
turies  are  more  wonhy  of  serious  Inveat^tloQ,  and  of  these  the  epoch  oETers 
us  a  sufficient  supply. 

At  the  close  of  the  year,  the  city  of  Toumay  was  completely  subjugated  and 
the  Reformed  religion  suppressed.  Upon  the  2d  day  of  January  1567,  the 
Seignior  de  Noircarmes  amved  before  the  gates  at  the  head  of  eleven  com- 
panies, with  orders  from  Duchess  Margaret  to  strengthen  the  garrison  and  dis- 
arm the  citizens.'  He  gave  the  magistrates  exactly  one  hour  and  a  half  to 
decide  whether  they  would  submit  without  a  murmur.*  He  expressed  an  in- 
tention of  maintaining  the  Accord  of  the  34th  August ; — a  ridiculous  affecta- 
tion under  the  circumstances,  as  the  event  proved.  The  notables  were  sum- 
moned, submission  agreed  upon,  and  within  the  prescribed  time  the  magistrates 
came  before  Noircarmes,  with  an  unconditional  acceptance  of  his  terms.'  That 
truculent  personage  told  them,  in  reply,  that  they  had  done  wisely,  for  if  they 
had  delayed  receiving  the  garrison  a  minute  longer,  he  would  have  instantly 
burned  i/te  cily  to  ashes  and  put  every  one  o/ihe  inhabitants  to  the  sword.*  He 
had  been  fully  authorised  to  do  so,  and  subsequent  events  were  to  show,  upon 
more  than  one  dreadful  occasion,  how  capable  Noircarmes  would  have  been 
of  fulfilling  this  menace. 

The  soldiers,  who  had  made  a  forced  march  all  nighty  and  who  had  been 
firmly  persuaded  that  the  city  would  refuse  the  terms  demanded,  were  exces- 
sively disappointed  at  being  obliged  to  forego  the  sack  and  pillage  upon  which 
they  had  reckoned.'  Eight  or  nine  hundred  rascally  peasants,  too,  who  had 
followed  in  the  skirts  of  the  regiments,  each  provided  with  a  great  empty  bag, 
which  they  expected  to  till  with  booty  which  they  might  purchase  of  the  soldiers, 
or  steal  in  the  midst  of  the  expected  carnage  and  rapinC)  shared  the  discontent 
of  the  soldiery,  by  whom  they  were  now  driven  ignominiously  out  of  the  town.* 
The  citizens  were  immediately  disarmed.  All  the  fine  weapons  which  they 
had  been  obliged  to  purchase  at  their  own  expense,  when  they  had  been 
arranged  by  the  magistrates  under  eight  banners  for  defence  of  the  city  against 
tumult  and  invasion,  were  taken  from  them  ;  the  most  beautiful  cutlasses,  car- 
bines, poniards,  and  pistols  being  divided  by  Noircarmes  among  his  officers.^ 
Thus  Tournay  was  tranquillised. 

During  the  whole  of  these  proceedings  in  Flanders,  and  at  Antwerp,  Tour- 
nay,  and  Mechlin,  the  conduct  of  the  Duchess  had  been  marked  with  more 
than  her  usually  treachery.  She  had  been  disavowing  acts  which  the  men 
upon  whom  she  relied  in  her  utmost  need  had  been  doing  by  her  authority  ; 
she  had  been  affecting  to  praise  their  conduct,  while  she  was  secretly  misre- 
presenting their  actions  and  maligning  their  morives ;  and  she  had  been  strain- 
ing every  nerve  to  make  foreign  levies,  while  attempting  to  amuse  the  con- 
federates and  sectaries  with  an  affectation  of  clemency. 

When  Orange  complained  that  she  had  been  censuring  his  proceedings  at 
Antwerp,  and  holding  language  unfavourable  to  his  character,  she  protested 
that  she  thoroughly  approved  his  arrangements — excepting  only  the  two  points 
of  the  intra-mural  preachings  and  the  permission  to  heretics  of  other  exercises 
than  sermons — and  that  if  she  were  displeased  with  him  he  might  be  sure  that 
she  would  rather  tell  him  so  than  speak  ill  of  him  behind  his  back.^  The 
Prince,  who  had  been  compelled  by  necessity,  and  fully  authorised  by  the  terms 
of  the  "Accord,"  to  grant  those  two  points,  which  were  the  vital  matier  in  his 
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anangements,  answered  very  calmly,  that  he  was  not  so  frivolous  as  to  believe 
in  her  having  used  language  to  his  discredit  had  he  not  been  quite  certain  of 
the  fact,  as  he  would  soon  prove  by  evidence.'  Orange  was  not  the  man  to 
be  deceived  as  to  the  position  in  which  he  stood,  nor  as  to  the  character  of 
those  with  whom  he  dealt  Margaret  wrote,  however,  in  the  same  vein  con- 
cerning him  to  Hoogstraaten,  affirming  that  nothing  could  be  further  from 
her  intention  than  to  characterise  the  proceedings  of  "her  cousin,  the  Prince 
of  Orange,  as  contrary  to  the  service  of  his  Majesty,  knowing,  as  she  did, 
bow  constant  had  been  his  affection,  and  how  diligent  his  actions,  in  the  cause 
of  God  and  the  King."  *  She  also  sent  Councillor  d'AssonleviUe  on  a  special 
mission  to  the  Prince,  instiucdng  that  smooth  personage  to  inform  her  said 
cousin  of  Orange  that  he  was  and  always  had  been  "  loved  and  cherished  by 
his  Majesty,  and  that  for  herself  she  had  ever  loved  him  like  a  brother  or  a 
child."" 

She  wrote  to  Horn  approving  of  his  conduct  in  the  main,  although  in  ob- 
scure terms,  and  expressing  great  confidence  in  his  zeal,  loyalty,  and  good  in- 
tentions.* She  accorded  the  same  praise  to  Hoogstraaten,  while  as  to  Egmont, 
she  was  perpetually  reproaching  him  for  the  suspicions  which  he  seemed  ob- 
stinately to  entertain  as  to  her  disposition  and  that  of  Philip  in  regard  to, his 
conduct  and  character.'^ 

It  has  already  been  partly  seen  what  were  her  private  sentiments  and  secret 
representations  as  to  the  career  of  the  distinguished  personages  thus  encou- 
raged and  commended.  Her  pictures  were  painted  in  daily  darkening 
colours.  She  told  her  brother  that  Orange,  Egmont,  and  Horn  were  about  to 
place  themselves  at  the  head  of  the  confederates,  who  were  to  take  up  arms 
and  had  been  levying  troops  j  that  the  Lutheran  religion  was  to  be  forcibly 
established ;  that  the  whole  power  of  the  Government  was  to  be  placed  in  the 
triumvirate  thus  created  by  those  seigniors,  and  that  Philip  was  in  reality  to  be 
excluded  entirely  from  those  provinces  which  were  his  ancient  patrimony.' 
All  this  information  she  had  obtained  from  Mansfeld,  at  whom  the  nobles  were 
constantly  sneering  as  at  a  faithful  valet  who  would  never  receive  his  wages.^ 
She  also  informed  the  King  that  the  scheme  for  dividing  the  country  was 
already  arranged ;  that  Augustus  of  Saxony  was  to  have  Friesland  and 
Overyssel ;  Count  Brederode,  Holland ;  the  Dukes  of  Cleves  and  Lorraine, 
Gueldres  ;  the  King  of  France,  Flanders,  Aitois,  and  Hainault,  of  which  terri- 
tories Egmont  was  to  be  perpetual  Stadholder ;  the  Prince  of  Orange,  Brabant; 
and  so  on  indefinitely.^  A  general  massacre  of  all  the  Catholics  had  been 
arranged  by  Orange,  Horn,  and  Egmont,  to  commence  as  soon  as  the  King 
should  put  his  foot  on  shipboard  to  come  to  the  country.'  This  last  remark- 
able (iact  Margaret  reported  10  Philip  upon  the  respectable  authority  of  Noir- 
carmes.*" 

Sheapologised_;ij/' Aaz')Vy«»^/9}'«^  ihe  setvice  of  these  nobles  on  the  ground  of 
luatiily.  Their  proceedings  in  Flanders,  at  Antwerp,  Tournay,  Mechlin,  had 
been  highly  reprehensible,  and  she  had  been  obliged  to  disavow  them  in  the 
most  important  particulars.  As  for  Egmont,  she  had  most  unwillingly  intrusted 
forces  to  his  hands  for  the  purpose  of  putting  down  the  Flemish  sectaries. 
She  had  been  afraid  to  show  a  want  of  confidence  in  his  character,  but  at  the 
same  time  she  believed  that  all  soldiers  under  Egmont's  orders  would  be  so 
many  enemies  to  the  King.'*  Notwithstanding  his  protestations  of  fidelity  to 
the  ancient  religion  and  to  his  Majesty,  she  feared  that  he  was  busied  with 
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some  great  plot  against  God  and  the  King.'  When  we  reniember  the  ruthless 
inaoDer  in  which  the  unfortunate  Count  had  actually  been  raging  against  the 
sectaries,  and  the  sanguinary  proofs  which  he  had  been  giving  of  his  fidelity 
to  "  God  and  ihe  King,"  it  seems  almost  incredible  that  Mai^arct  could  have 
written  down  all  these  monstrous  assertions. 

The  Duchess  gave,  moreover,  repeated  warnings  to  her  brother,  that  the 
nobles  were  in  the  habit  of  obtaining  possession  of  all  the  correspondence 
between  Madrid  and  Brussels,  and  that  they  spent  a  vast  deal  of  money  in 
order  to  read  her  own  and  Philip's  most  private  letters.'  She  warned  him, 
therefore,  to  be  upon  bis  guard,  for  she  believed  that  almost  all  their  despatches 
were  read.'  Such  being  the  case,  and  the  tenor  of  those  documents  being 
what  we  have  seen  it  to  be,  her  complaints  as  to  the  incredulity  •  of  those 
seigniors  to  her  affectionate  protestations  seem  quite  wonderful 
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Ihe  Fleece— Conduct  of  Brederode — Orange  at  Amsterdam— New  oath  demanded  by  Govern- 
ment— Orange  refuses— He  ofTets  his  resignation  of  all  offices— Meeting  at  &^a — New 
'*  Request"  of  Brederode— He  creates  disturbances  and  levies  troops  in  Antwerp — Conduct 
of  Hoogstraalen- Plans  of  Brederode — Supposed  connivance  of  Oiange— Alarm  at  Brussels— 
TholouseatOstrawell— Brederode  in  Holland— De  Beauvoir  defeats  Tholouse— Excitement 
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It  is  necessary  to  allude  to  certain  important  events  contemporaneous  with 
those  recorded  in  the  last  chapter,  that  the  reader  may  thoroughly  understand 
the  position  of  the  leading  personages  in  this  great  drama  at  the  close  of  the 
year  1566. 

The  Prince  of  Orange  had,  as  we  have  seen,  been  exerting  all  his  energies 
faithfully  to  accomplish  the  pacification  of  the  commercial  metropolis,  upon 
the  basis  assented  to  beforehand  by  the  Duchess.  He  had  established  a 
temporary  religious  peace,  by  which  alone  at  that  crisis  the  gathering  tempest 
could  be  averted ;  but  he  had  permitted  the  law  to  take  its  course  upon  certain 
rioters,  who  had  been  regularly  condemned  by  courts  of  justice.  He  had 
worked  day  and  night — notwithstanding  immense  obstacles,  calumnious  mis- 
statements, and  conflicting  opinions — to  restore  order  out  of  chaos ;  he  had 
freely  imperilled  his  own  life— dashing  into  a  tumultuous  mob  on  one  occasion, 
wounding  several  with  a  halberd  which  he  snatched  from  one  of  his  guard,* 
and  dispersing  almost  with  his  single  arm  a  dangerous  and  threatening  insur- 
rection—and he  had  remained  in  Antwerp,  at  the  pressing  solicitations  of  the 
magistracy,  who  represented  that  the  lives  of  not  a  single  ecclesiastic  would  be 
safe  as  soon  as  his  back  was  turned,  and  that  al!  the  merchants  would  forthwith 
depart  from  the  city'  It  was  nevertheless  necessary  that  he  should  make  a 
personal  visit  to  his  government  of  Holland,  where  similar  disorders  had  been 
prevailing,  and  where  men  of  all  ranks  and  parties  were  clamouring  for  their 
Stadholder. 

V  it  Philippe  II,,  I  (59.  I     *  Antwerpuh  Cliranylije.  P-  9S ;  died  by  Gre« 
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NotwitbstaiuliDg  all  his  exertioiiB,  however,  he  was  thoroughly  aware  of 
the  position  in  which  he  stood  towards  the  GoTcmment.  The  sugared  phrases 
of  Mai^aret,  the  deliberate  commendation  of  the  "  benign  and  debonair  " 
Philip,  produced  no  effect  upon  this  statesman,  who  was  accustomed  to  look 
tfiiDugh  and  through  men's  actions  to  the  core  of  their  hearts.  In  the  hearts 
of  Fhilip  and  Margaret  he  already  saw  treachery  and  revenge  indelibly  im- 
ptinted.  He  had  been  especially  indignant  at  the  insult  which  the  Duchess 
R^ent  had  put  upon  him  by  sending  Uu^e  Eric  of  Brunswick  with  an  armed 
force  into  Holland  in  order  to  protect  Gouda,  Woerden,  and  other  places 
within  the  Prince's  own  government.^  He  was  thoroughly  conversant  with 
the  general  tone  in  which  the  other  seigniors  and  himself  were  described  to 
iheir  sovereign.  He  was  already  convinced  that  the  country  was  to  be  con- 
quered by  foreign  mercenaries,  and  that  his  own  life,  with  those  of  many  other 
cobles,  was  to  be  sacrificed.*  The  moment  had  arrived  in  which  he  was 
justified  in  looking  about  him  for  means  of  defence,  both  for  himself  and  his 
country,  if  the  King  should  be  so  insane  as  to  carry  out  the  purposes  which 
the  Prince  suspected.  The  time  was  fast  approaching  in  which  a  statesman 
placed  upon  such  an  elevation  before  the  world  as  that  which  he  occupied, 
would  be  obliged  to  choose  his  part  for  life.  To  be  the  unscrupulous  tool  of 
tyranny,  a  rebel,  or  an  exile,  was  his  necessary  fate.  To  a  man  so  prone  to 
read  the  future,  die  moment  for  his  choice  seemed  already  arrived.  Moreover, 
he  thought  it  doubtful,  and  events  were  most  signally  to  justify  his  doubts, 
whether  he  could  be  accepted  as  the  instrument  of  despotism,  even  were  he 
inclined  to  prostitute  himself  to  such  service.  At  this  point,  therefore,  un- 
doubtedly began  the  treasonable  thoughts  of  William  the  Silent,  if  it  be  treason 
to  attempt  the  protection  of  ancient  and  chartered  liberties  against  a  foreign 
oppressor.  He  despatched  a  private  envoy  to  Egmont,*  representing  llie 
grave  suspicions  manifested  by  the  Duchess  in  sending  Duke  Eric  into  Hol- 
land, and  proposing  that  means  should  be  taken  into  consideration  for  obviat- 
ing the  dangers  with  which  the  country  was  menaced.  Catholics,  as  well  as 
Protestants,  he  intimated,  were  to  be  crushed  in  one  universal  conquest  as  soon 
as  Philip  had  completed  the  formidable  preparations  which  he  was  making 
for  invading  the  provinces.  For  himself,  he  said,  he  would  not  remain  in  the 
land  to  witness  the  utter  desolation  of  the  people,  nor  to  fall  an  unresisting 
Tictiin  to  the  vengeance  which  he  foresaw.  If,  however,  he  might  rely  upon 
the  co-operadon  of  E^mont  and  Horn,  he  was  willing,  with  the  advice  of  the 
States^neral,  to  risk  preparations  against  the  armed  invasion  of  Spaniards  by 
which  the  country  was  to  be  reduced  to  slavery.  It  was  incumbent,  however, 
□pon  men  placed  as  the^  were  "  not  to  let  the  grass  grow  under  their  feet ; " 
and  the  moment  for  action  was  fast  approaching.^ 

This  was  the  scheme  which  Orange  was  willing  to  attempt  To  make  use 
of  his  own  influence  and  that  of  his  friends  to  interpose  between  a  sovereign 
insane  with  bigotry  and  a  people  in  a  state  of  religious  frenzy,  to  resist  brutal 
violence  if  need  should  be  by  force,  and  to  compel  the  sovereign  to  respect 
the  charters  which  he  had  sworn  to  maintain,  and  which  were  far  more  ancient 
than  bis  sovereignty — so  much  of  treason  did  William  of  Orange  already  con- 
template, fc^  in  no  other  way  could  he  be  loyal  to  his  country  and  his  own 
honour. 

Nothing  came  of  this  secret  embassy,  for  Egmont's  heart  and  fate  were 
already  fixed.  Before  Orange  departed,  however,  for  the  north,  where  his 
presence  in  the  Dutch  provinces  was  now  imperatively  required,  a  memor- 
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able  interview  took  place  at  Dendermoade  between  Orange,  Horn,  Egmont. 
Hoogstraaten,  and  Count  Louis. ^  The  nature  of  this  conference  was  probably 
similar  to  that  of  the  secret  mission  from  Orange  to  Egmont  just  recorded. 
It  was  not  a  long  consultation.  The  gentlemen  met  at  eleven  o'clock,  and 
conversed  until  dinner  was  ready,  which  was  between  twelve  and  one  in  the 
afternoon.  They  discussed  the  contents  of  a  letter  recently  received  by  Horn 
from  his  brother  Montigny  at  Segovia,  giving  a  lively  picture  of  Philip's  fury 
at  the  recent  events  in  the  Netherlands,  and  expressing  the  Baron's  own 
astonishment  and  indignation  that  it  had  been  impossible  for  the  seigniors  to 
prevent  such  outrages  as  the  public  preaching,  the  image-breaking,  and  the 
Accord.  Tbey  had  also  some  conversation  concerning  the  dissatisfaction 
manifested  by  the  Duchess  at  the  proceedings  of  Count  Horn  at  Toumay, 
and  they  read  a  very  remarkable  letter  which  had  been  furnished  them  as 
liaving  been  written  by  the  Spanish  envoy  in  Paris,  Don  Francis  of  Alava,  to 
Margaret  of  Parma.  This  letter  was  forged ;  at  least  the  Regent,  in  her 
Italian  correspondence,  asserted  it  to  be  fictitious,*  and  in  those  secret  letters 
to  Philip  she  usually  told  the  truth.  The  astuteness  of  William  of  Orange  had 
in  this  instance  been  deceived.  The  striking  fidelity,  however,  with  which  the 
present  and  future  policy  of  the  Goveminent  was  sketched,  the  accuracy  with 
which  many  unborn  events  were  foreshadowed,  together  with  tiie  minute 
touches  which  gave  an  air  of  genuineness  to  the  fictitious  despatch,  might  well 
deceive  even  so  sagacious  an  observer  as  the  Prince. 

The  letters*  alluded  to  the  deep  and  long-settled  hostility  of  Philip  to 
Orange,  Horn,  and  Egmont,  as  to  a  fact  entirely  within  the  writer's  knowledge, 
and  that  of  his  coirespondent,  but  urged  upon  the  Duchess  the  assumption 
of  an  extraordinary  degree  of  apparent  coidulity  in  her  intercourse  with  them. 
It  was  the  King's  intention  to  use  them  and  to  destroy  Aem,  said  the  writer, 
and  it  was  the  Regent's  duty  to  second  the  design,  "  The  tumults  and  troubles 
have  not  been  without  their  secret  concurrence,"  said  the  supposititious  Alava, 
"and  your  Highness  may  rest  assured  that  they  will  be  the  first  upon  whom 
his  Majesty  will  seize,  not  to  confer  benefits,  but  to  chastise  them  as  they 
deserve.  Your  Highness,  however,  should  show  no  symptom  of  displeasure, 
but  should  constantly  maintain  in  their  minds  the  idea  that  his  Majesty  con- 
siders them  as  the  most  faithful  of  his  servants.  While  they  are  persuaded  of 
this  they  can  be  more  easily  used,  but  when  the  time  comes  they  will  be 
treated  in  another  manner.  Your  Highness  may  rest  assured  that  his  Majesty 
is  not  less  inclined  than  your  Highness  that  they  should  receive  the  punish- 
ment which  they  merit"*  The  Duchess  was  furthermore  recommended  "to 
deal  with  the  three  seigniors  according  to  the  example  of  the  Spanish  Govern- 
ments in  its  intercourse  with  the  envoys,  Bei^hen  and  Montigny,  who  are  met 
with  a  smiling  face,  but  who  are  closely  watched,  and  who  will  never  be  per- 
mitted to  leave  Spain  alive."*  The  remainder  of  the  letteraliudes  to  supposed 
engagements  between  France  and  Spain  for  the  extirpation  of  heresy,  from 
which  allusion  to  the  generally  accepted  but  mistaken  notion  as  to  the  Bayonne 
Conference,  a  decided  proof  seems  to  be  furnished  that  the  letter  was  not 
genuine.  Great  complaints,  however,  are  made  as  to  the  conduct  of  the 
Queen  Regent,  who  is  described  as  "  a  certain  lady  well-known  to  her  High- 
ness, and  as  a  person  without  faith,  friendship,  or  truth ;  the  most  consummate 
hypocrite  in  the  world."  After  giving  instances  of  the  duplicity  manifested  by 
Catherine  de  Medici,  the  writer  continues — "  She  sends  her  little  black  dwarf 
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to  me  upon  frequent  errands,  in  order  that  by  means  of  this  spy  she  may  worm 
out  my  secrets.  I  am,  however,  upon  my  guard,  and  flatter  myself  that  I 
)eam  more  from  him  than  she  from  me.  She  shall  never  be  able  to  boast  of 
having  deceived  a  Spaniard."  ^ 

An  extract  or  two  from  this  very  celebrated  document  seemed  indispensable, 
because  of  the  great  importance  attached  to  it  both  at  the  Denderaionde 
Conference  and  at  the  trials  of  Egmont  and  Horn.  The  contemporary  writers 
□f  Holland  had  no  doubt  of  its  genuineness,  and,  what  is  more  remarkable, 
Strada,  the  historiographer  of  the  Famese  family,  after  quoting  Margaret's 
ileoial  of  the  authenticity  of  the  letter,  coolly  observes  :  "  Whether  this  were 
only  an  invention  of  the  conspirators,  or  actually  a  despatch  from  Alava,  I 
shaJl  not  decide.  It  is  certain  however,  that  the  Duchess  declared  it  to  be 
iilse."* 

There  was  doubtless  some  conversation  at  Denderaionde  on  the  propriety 
or  possibility  of  forcible  resistance  to  a  Spanish  army,  with  which  it  seemed 
probable  that  Philip  was  about  to  invade  the  provinces  and  take  the  lives 
of  the  leading  nobles.  Count  Louis  was  in  favour  of  making  provision  in 
Germany  for  the  accomplishment  of  this  purpose.  It  is  also  highly  probable 
that  the  Prince  may  have  encouraged  the  proposition.  In  the  sense  of  his 
former  communication  to  Egmont,  he  may  have  reasoned  on  the  necessity  of 
making  levies  to  sustain  the  decisions  of  the  States-general  against  violence. 
There  is,  however,  no  proof  of  any  such  fact  Egmont,  at  any  rate,  opposed 
the  scheme,  on  the  ground  that  "it  was  wrong  to  entertain  any  such  ill  opinion 
of  so  good  a  king  as  Philip  ;  that  he  had  never  done  anything  unjust  towards 
his  subjects,  and  that  if  any  one  was  in  fear,  he  had  better  leave  the  country."  ' 
Egmont,  moreover,  doubted  the  authenticity  of  the  letters  from  Alava,  but 
agreed  to  carry  them  to  Brussels,  and  to  lay  them  before  the  Regent  That 
lidy,  when  she  saw  them,  warmly  assured  the  Count  that  they  were  inventions.* 

The  conference  broke  up  after  it  bad  lasted  an  hour  and  a  half.  The  nobles 
ihenwent  to  dinner,  at  which  other  persons  appear  to  have  been  present,  and 
the  celebrated  Denderdmonde  meeting  was  brought  to  a  close.  After  the 
repast  was  finished,  each  of  the  five  nobles  mounted  his  hone,  and  departed 
on  his  separate  way.' 

From  this  time  forth  the  position  of  these  leading  seigniors  became  more 
sharply  defined.  Orange  was  left  in  almost  complete  isolation.  Without  the 
assistance  of  Egmont,  any  effective  resistance  to  the  impending  invasion  fl-om 
Spain  seemed  out  of  the  question.  The  Count,  however,  had  taken  his  irrevo- 
cable and  fatal  resolution.  After  various  oscillations  during  the  stormy  period 
which  had  elapsed,  his  mind,  notwithstaiding  all  the  disturbing  causes  by 
which  it  had  hitherto  been  jtartially  influenced,  now  pointed  steadily  to  the 
point  of  loyalty.  The  guidance  of  that  pole  star  was  to  lead  him  to  utter 
shipwreck.  The  nnfortunate  noble,  entrenched  against  all  fear  of  Philip  by 
the  brazen  wall  of  an  easy  consdence,  saw  no  fault  in  his  past  at  which  he 
dioold  grow  pale  with  apprehension.  Moreover,  he  was  sanguine  by  nature, 
a  Catholic  in  religion,  a  royalist  from  habit  and  conviction.  Henceforth  he 
*u  determined  that  his  services  to  the  crown  should  more  than  counter- 
balance any  idle  speeches  01  insolent  demonstrations  of  which  he  might  have 
been  previously  guilty. 

Horn  pursued  a  different  course,  but  one  which  separated  him  also  from 
the  Prince,  while  it  led  to  the  same  fate  which  Egmont  was  blindly  pursuing. 
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The  Admiral  had  committed  no  act  of  treason.  On  the  contrary,  he  had  been 
doing  his  best,  under  most  difficult  circumstances,  to  avert  rebcUion  and  save 
the  interests  of  a  most  ungrateful  sovereign.  He  was  now  disposed  to  wrap 
himself  in  his  virtue,  to  retreat  from  a  court  life,  for  which  he  had  never  felt  a 
vocation, 1  and  to  resign  all  connection  with  a  Government  by  which  he  felt 
himself  very  badly  treated.  Moody,  wrathful,  disappointed,  rained,  and  calum- 
niated, he  would  no  longer  keep  terms  with  King  or  Duchess.  He  had 
griefs  of  long  standing  against  the  whole  of  the  royal  family.  He  had  never 
forgiven  the  Emperor  for  refusing  him,  when  young,  the  appointment  of  chani- 
beriain.^  He  had  served  Philip  long  and  faithfully,  but  he  had  never  received 
a  stiver  of  salary  or  "merced,"  notwithstanding  all  his  work  asstatecouncillor, 
as  admiral,  a^  superintendent  in  Spain ;  while  his  younger  brother  had  long 
been  in  the  receipt  of  nine  or  ten  thousand  Oorins  yearly.  He  had  spent  four 
hundred  thousand  florins  in  the  King's  service ;  his  estates  were  mor^aged  to 
their  fufl  value  ;  he  had  been  obliged  to  sell  his  family  plate.^  He  had  done 
his  best  in  Tournay  to  serve  the  Duchess,  and  he  had  averted  the  "  Sicilian 
vespers "  which  had  been  imminent  at  his  arrival*  He  had  saved  the  Catho- 
lics from  a  general  massacre,  yet  he  heard  nevertheless  from  Montigny  that 
all  his  actions  were  distorted  in  Spain  and  his  motives  blackened.'  His 
heart  no  longer  inclined  him  to  continue  in  Philip's  service,  even  were  he 
furnished  with  the  means  of  doing  so.  He  had  instructed  his  secretary,  AI0D20 
de  la  Loo,  whom  he  had  despatched  many  months  previously  to  Madrid,  that 
he  was  no  longer  to  press  his  master's  claims  for  a  "  merced,"  but  to  signify 
that  he  abandoned  all  demands  and  resigned  all  posts.  He  could  turn  her> 
tnit  for  the  rest  oi  his  days,  as  well  as  the  Emperor  Charles.*  If  he  had  little, 
he  could  live  upon  little.  It  was  in  this  sense  that  he  spoke  to  Margaret  of 
Panna,  to  Assonleville,  to  all  around  him.  It  was  precisely  in  this  strain  and 
temper  that  he  wrote  to  Philip,  indignantly  defending  his  course  at  Touniay, 
protesting  against  the  tortuous  conduct  of  the  Duchess,  and  bluntly  declaring 
that  he  would  treat  no  longer  with  ladies  upon  matters  whkh  concerned  a 
man's  honour.^ 

Thus,  smarting  under  a  sense  of  gross  injustice,  the  Admiral  expressed  him- 
self in  terms  which  Philip  was  not  likely  to  forgive.  He  bad  undertaken  the 
pacification  of  Tournay  because  it  was  Montigny's  govemmeni,  and  he  had 
promised  his  services  whenever  they  should  be  requisite.  Horn  was  a  loyal 
and  affectionate  brother,  and  it  is  pathetic  to  find  him  congratulating  Montigny 
on  being,  after  all,  better  off  in  Spain  than  in  the  Netherlands.^  Neither 
loyalty  nor  the  sincere  Catholicism  for  which  Montigny  at  this  period  com- 
mended  Horn  in  his  private  letters,"  could  save  the  two  brothers  from  the 
doom  which  was  now  fast  approaching. 

Thus  Horn,  blind  as  Egmont— not  being  aware  that  a  single  step  beyond 
implicit  obedience  had  created  an  impassable  gulf  between  Philip  and  himself 
— resolved  to  meet  his  destiny  in  sullen  retirement.  Not  an  entirely  disinter- 
ested man,  perhaps,  but  an  honest  one,  as  the  world  went,  mediocre  in  mind, 
but  brave,  generous,  and  direct  of  purpose,  goaded  by  the  shafts  of  calumny, 
hunted  down  by  the  whole  pack  which  fawned  upon  power  as  it  grew  more 
powerful,  he  now  retreated  to  his  "  desert,"  as  be  called  his  ruined  home  at 
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Weot,'  where  he  stood  at  bay,  growlir^  defiance  at  the  Regent,  at  Philip 
at  all  the  world. 

Thus  were  the  two  prominent  personages  npon  whose  co-operation  Orange 
had  hitherto  endeavoured  to  rely  entirely  separated  from  him.  The  confede- 
racj  of  nobles,  too,  was  dissolred,  having  accomplished  little,  notwithstanding 
all  its  noisy  demonstrations,  and  having  lost  all  credit  with  the  people  by  the 
framal  cassation  of  the  Compromise  in  consequence  of  the  Accord  of  August.' 
As  a  body,  they  had  justified  the  sarcasm  of  Hubert  Languet,  that  "  the  con- 
federated nob^  had  ruined  their  country  by  their  folly  and  incapacity." 
They  had  prolancd  a  holy  cause  by  indecent  orgies,  compromised  it  by  sedi- 
tious demonstrations,  abandoned  it  when  most  in  need  of  assistance.  Bakker-  - 
zed  had  dtstinguisbed  himself  by  hanging  sectaries  in  Flanders.  "  Golden 
Fleece"  DeHammes,  after  creating  great  scandal  in  and  about  Antwerp,  since 
the  Accord  had  ended  by  accepting  an  artillery  commission  in  the  Emperor's 
Ti  togeflier  with  three  hundred  crowns  for  convoy  from  Duchess  Margaret' 
Colenbuig  was  serving  the  cause  of  religious  freedom  by  defacing  the  churches 
within  his  ancestral  domains,  pulling  down  statues,  dinmg  in  chapels,  and 
giving  the  holy  wafer  to  his  parrot.*  Nothing  could  be  more  stupid  than 
ti«se  acts  of  irreverence,  by  which  Catholics  were  offended  and  honest  patriots 
(lisgusted.  Nothing  could  be  more  opposed  to  the  sentiments  of  Orange, 
whose  £ist  principle  was  abstinence  by  all  denominations  of  Christians  from 
mutoat  msolts.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  somewhat  revolting  to  observe  the 
indignation  with  which  such  offences  were  regarded  by  men  of  the  most  aban- 
doned character.  Thus  Armenteros,  whose  name  was  synonymous  with 
goremment  swindling,  who  had  been  rolling  np  money  year  after  year  by 
peculations,  auctioneering  of  high  posts  in  Church  and  state,  bribes,  and  all 
tnds  of  picking  and  stealing,  could  not  contain  his  horror  as  he  referred  to 
trafers  eaten  by  parrots,  or  "toasted  on  forks"*  by  renegade  priests  ;  and 
poured  out  his  emotions  on  the  subject  into  the  {aithfhl  bosom  of  Antonio 
Perez,  the  man  with  whose  debaucheries,  political  villanies,  and  deliberate 
murders  all  Europe  was  to  ring. 

No  doubt  there  were  many  individuals  in  the  confederacy  for  whom  it  was 
reserved  to  render  honouraUe  service  in  the  national  cause.  The  names  of 
Louis  Nassau,  Mamix  of  St  Aldegonde,  Bernard  de  Merode^  were  to  be  written 
in  golden  letters  in  their  country's  rolls ;  but  at  this  moment  they  were  im- 
patient, inconsiderate,  out  of  the  control  of  Orange.  Louis  was  anxious  for 
Ihe  King  to  come  from  Spain  with  his  army,  and  for  "  the  bear-dance  to  begin."* 
BredKode,  noisy,  brawling,  and  absurd  as  ever,  was  bringing  ridicule  upon 
t^  national  cause  by  his  buffoonery,  and  endangering  the  whole  people  by 
iiii  inadequate  yet  rebellious  exertions. 

What  course  was  the  Prince  of  Orange  to  adopt?  He  could  find  no  one  to 
ccmprehend  his  views.  He  felt  certain  at  the  close  of  the  year  that  the  pur- 
pose of  the  GoTcmment  was  fixed.  He  made  no  secret  of  his  determination 
never  to  lend  himself  as  an  instrument  for  the  contemplated  subjugation  of 
die  people.  He  had  repeatedly  resigned  all  his  offices.  He  was  now  deter- 
Dined  tiiat  the  resignation  once  for  all  should  be  accepted.  If  he  used  dis- 
simulation, it  was  because  Philip's  deception  permitted  no  man  to  be  frank. 
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If  the  sovereign  constantly  disavowed  all  hostile  pnrposes  against  his  people, 
and  manifested  extreme  affection  for  the  men  whom  he  had  already  doomed 
to  the  scafibld,  how  could  the  Prince  openly  denounce  him  ?  It  was  his  duty 
to  save  his  countiy  and  his  friends  from  impending  ruin.  He  preserved,  there- 
fore, an  attitude  of  watchfulneEs,  Philip,  in  the  depth  of  his  cabinet,  was 
under  a  constant  inspection  by  the  sleepless  Prince.  The  sovereign  assured 
his  sister  that  her  apprehensions  about  their  correspondence  was  groundless. 
He  always  locked  up  his  papers,  and  took  the  key  with  him.'  Nevertheless, 
the  key  was  taken  out  of  his  pocket  and  the  papers  read.  Orange  was 
accustomed  to  observe,  that  men  of  leisure  might  occupy  themselves  with 
philosophical  pursuits  and  with  the  secrets  of  nature,  but  that  it  was  his 
business  to  study  the  hearts  of  kings.'  He  knew  the  man  and  the  woman 
with  whom  he  bad  to  deal  We  have  seen  enough  of  the  policy  secretly 
pursued  by  Philip  and  Margaret  to  appreciate  the  accuracy  with  which  the 
Prince,  groping  as  it  were  in  the  dark,  had  judged  the  whole  sittiadon. 
Had  his  friends  taken  his  warnings,  they  might  have  lived  to  render  services 
against  tyranny.  Had  he  imitated  their  example  of  lalse  loyalty,  there  would 
have  been  one  additional  victim,  more  illustrious  than  all  the  res^  and  awhote 
countiy  hopelessly  enslaved. 

It  is  by  keeping  these  considerations  in  view  that  we  can  expl^n  his  con- 
nection with  such  a  man  as  Brederode.  The  enterprises  of  that  noble,  of 
Tholouse,  and  others,  and  the  resistance  of  Valenciennes,  could  hardly  have 
been  prevented  even  by  the  opposition  of  the  Prince.  But  why  should  he 
take  the  field  against  men  who,  however  rashly  or  ineffectually,  were  endea- 
vouring to  oppose  tyranny,  when  he  knew  himself  already  proscribed  and 
doomed  by  the  tyrant?  Such  loyalty -he  left  to  Egmont.  Till  late  in  the 
autumn,  he  had  sdll  believed  in  the  possibility  of  convoking  the  States-general, 
and  of  making  preparations  in  Germany  to  enforce  their  decrees. 

The  confederates  and  sectaries  had  boasted  that  they  could  easily  raise  an 
army  of  sixty  thousand  men  within  the  provinces,'  that  twelve  hundred  thou- 
sand florins  monthly  would  be  furnished  by  the  rich  merchants  of  Antwerp,* 
and  that  it  was  ridiculous  to  suppose  that  the  German  mercenaries  enrolled 
by  the  Duchess  in  Saxony,  Hesse,  and  other  Protestant  countries,  would  ever 
Tender  serious  assistance  against  the  adherents  of  the  Reformed  religion.^ 
Without  placing  much  confidence  in  such  exa^erated  statements,  the  Prince 
might  well  be  justified  in  believing  himself  strong  enough,  if  backed  by  the 
confederacy,  by  Egmont,  and  by  his  own  boundless  influence,  both  at  Ant- 
werp and  in  his  own  government  to  sustain  the  constituted  authorities  of  the 
nation  even  against  a  Spanish  army,  and  to  interpose  with  Intimate  and  irre- 
sistible strength  between  the  insane  tyrant  and  the  country  which  he  was  pre- 
paring to  crush.  It  was  the  opinion  of  the  best-informed  Catholics  that  if 
EgmoDt  should  declare  for  the  confederacy,  he  could  take  the  field  with  sixty 
thousand  men,  and  make  himself  master  of  the  whole  country  at  a  blow.'  la 
conjunction  with  Orange,  the  moral  and  physical  force  would  have  been  in- 
vincible. 

It  was  therefore  not  Orange  alone,  but  the  Catholics  and  Protestants  alike, 
the  whole  population  of  the  country,  and  the  Duchess  Regent  herself  who 
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desired  the  convocation  of  the  Estates.  Notwithstanding  Philip's  deliberate 
but  secret  determination  never  to  assemble  that  body,  although  the  hope  was 
ever  to  be  held  out  that  they  should  be  convened,  Margaret  had  been  most 
importunate  that  her  brother  should  permit  the  measure,  "  There  was  less 
danger,"  she  felt  herself  compelled  to  say,  "  in  assembling  than  in  not  assembling 
the  States ;  it  was  better  to  preserve  the  Catholic  religion  for  a  pajt  of  the 
country  than  to  lose  it  altogether."  *  "  The  more  it  was  delayed,"  she  said, 
"the  more  ruinous  and  desperate  became  the  public  affairs.  If  the  measure 
were  postponed  much  longer,  all  Flanders,  half  Brabant,  the  whole  of  Holland, 
Zeland,  Gueldrea,  Tournay,  Lille,  Mechlin,  would  be  lost  for  ever,  without  a 
chance  of  ever  restoring  the  ancient  religion."  *  The  country,  in  short,  was 
"without  faith.  Icing,  or  laws,"*  and  nothing  worse  could  be  apprehended 
trom  any  deliberation  of  the  States-generaL  These  being  the  opinions  of  the 
Duchess,  and  according  to  her  statement  those  of  nearly  aU  the  good  Catholics 
in  the  country,  it  could  hardly  seem  astonishing  or  treasonable  that  the  Prince 
should  also  be  in  favour  of  the  measure. 

As  the  Duchess  grew  stronger,  however,  and  as  the  people,  aghast  at  the 
(ate  of  Tournay  and  Valenciennes,  began  to  lose  courage,  she  saw  less  reason 
for  assembling  the  States.  Orange,  on  the  other  hand,  completely  deserted 
by  F^mont  and  Horn,  and  having  little  confidence  in  the  characters  of  the 
ex-confederates,  remained  comparatively  quiescent  but  watchful. 

At  the  close  of  the  year,  an  important  pamphlet*  from  his  hand  was  cir- 
culated, in  which  his  views  as  to  the  necessity  of  allowing  some  degree  of 
reli^ous  freedom  were  urged  upon  the  royal  Government  with  his  usual  saga- 
city of  thought,  moderation  of  language,  and  modesty  in  tone.  The  man  who 
bad  held  the  most  important  civil  and  military  offices  in  the  country  almost 
from  boyhood,  and  who  was  looked  up  to  by  friend  and  foe  as  the  most  im- 
portant personage  in  the  three  millions  of  its  inhabitants,  apologised  for  his 
"  presumption  "  in  coming  forward  publicly  with  his  advice.  "  I  would  not," 
he  said,  "  in  matters  of  such  importance,  affect  to  be  wiser  or  to  make  greater 
pretensions  than  my  age  or  experience  warrants,  yet  seeing  affairs  in  such 
perplexity,  I  will  rather  incur  the  risk  of  being  charged  with  forwardness  than 
neglect  that  which  I  consider  my  duty."' 

This,  then,  was  the  attitude  of  the  principal  personages  in  the  Netherlands 
and  the  situation  of  affairs  at  the  end  of  the  eventful  year  1566,  the  last  year 
of  peace  which  the  men  then  living  or  their  children  were  to  know.  The 
Government,  weak  at  the  commencement,  was  strong  at  the  close.  The  con- 
federacy was  broken  and  scattered.  The  Request,  the  beggar  banquets,  the 
pnblicpreaching,  the  image-brtfaking,  the  Accord  of  August,  had  been  followed 
by  reaction.  Tournay  had  accepted  its  garrison,  foment,  completely  obedient 
to  the  crown,  was  compelling  all  the  cities  of  Flanders  and  Artois  to  receive 
soldiers  sufficient  to  maintain  implicit  obedience,  and  to  extinguish  all  heretical 
demonstrations,  so  that  the  Regent  was  at  comparative  leisure  to  effect  the 
reduction  of  Valenciennes. 

This  ancient  city,  in  the  province  of  Hainault,  and  on  the  frontier  of  France, 
had  been  founded  by  the  Emperor  Valentinian,  from  whom  it  had  derived  its 
name.'  Originally  established  by  him  as  a  city  of  refuge,  it  had  received  the 
privil^e  of  affording  an  asylum  to  debtors,  to  outlaws,  and  even  to  murderers. 
This  ancient  right  had  been  continued,  under  certain  modifications,  even  tilt 
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the  period  with  which  wo  are  now  occupied.^  Never,  however,  according  to 
the  Government,  had  the  right  of  asylum,  even  in  the  wildest  times,  been  so 
abused  by  the  city  before.  What  were  debtors,  robbers,  murderers,  compared 
to  heretics  ?  Yet  these  worst  enemies  of  their  race  swarmed  in  the  rebellious^ 
city,  practising  even  now  the  foulest  rites  of  Calvin,  and  obeying  those  most' 
pestilential  of  all  preachers,  Guido  de  Bra;^and  Peregrine  de  la  Grange.  The 
place  was  the  hotbed  of  heresy  and  sedition,  and  it  seemed  to  be  agreed,  as 
by  common  accord,  that  the  last  struggle  for  what  was  called  the  new  religion, 
should  take  place  beneath  its  walls.' 

Fleasaptly  situated  in  a  fertile  valley,  provided  with  very  strong  fortifications 
and  very  deep  moatv,  Valenciennes,  witli  the  Scheld  flowing  through  its  centre, 
and  furnishing  the  means  of  laying  the  circumjacent  meadows  under  water,  was 
considered  in  those  days  almost  impregnable.*  The  city  was  summoned,  almost 
at  the  same  dme  &s  Toumay,  to  accept  a  garrison.  This  demand  of  Govern- 
ment was  met  by  a  peremptory  refusal.  Noircarmes,  towards  the  middle  of 
December,  ordered  the  magistrates  to  send  a  deputation  to  confer  with  him 
at  Cond^  Fensionaxy  Outreman  accordingly  repaired  to  that  neighbouring 
city,  accompanied  by  some  of  his  colleagues.*  This  committee  was  not  un- 
favourable to  the  demands  of  GovemnKnt  The  magistracies  of  the  cities 
generally  were  far  from  rebellious  ,*  but  in  the  case  of  Valenciennes  the  real 
power  at  that  moment  was  with  the  Calvinist  consistory  and  the  ministers. 
The  deputies,  aA,er  their  return  from  Cond^,  summoned  the  leading  member 
of  the  K.efoTmed  religion,  together  with  the  preachers.  It  was  urged  that  it  was 
their  duty  forthwith  iq  use  their  influence  in  favour  of  the  demand  made  by  the 
Government  upon  the  city.' 

"  May  I  grow  mute  as  a  fish  1 "  answered  De  la  Grange  stoutly,  "  may  the 
tongue  cleave  to  the  roof  of  my  mouth,  before  I  persuade  my  people  to  accept 
a  garrison  of  cruel  mercenaries,  by  whom  their  rights  of  conscience  are  to  be 
trampled  upon  I "  • 

Councillor  Outreman  reasoned  with  the  fiery  minister,  that  if  he  and  his 
colleague  were  airaid  of  their  own  lives,  ample  provision  should  be  made  with 
Government  for  their  departure  under  safe  conduct.  La  Grange  replied  that 
he  had  no  fears  for  himself,  that  the  Lord  would  protect  those  who  preached 
and  those  who  believed  in  His  holy  Word,  but  that  He  would  not  forgive  them 
should  they  now  bend  their  necks  to  His  enemies.' 

It  was  soon  very  obvious  that  no  arrangement  could  be  made.  The  magi- 
strates could  exert  no  authority,  the  preachers  were  all-powerful,  and  thecirizens, 
said  a  Caiholic  inhabitant  of  Valenciennes,  "allowed  themselves  to  be  led  by 
their  ministers  like  oxen."*  Upon  the  17th  December  1566,  a  proclamation 
was  accordingly  issued  by  the  Duchess  Regent,  declarmg  the  city  in  a  state 
ofsiegeiandall  its  inhabitants  rebels.*  The  crimes  for  which  this  penalty  was 
denounced  were  elaborately  set  forth  in  the  edict  Preaching  according  to  the 
Reformed  religion  had  been  permitted  in  two  or  three  churches,  the  sacrament 
according  to  the  Calvinistic  manner  had  been  publicly  administered,  together 
with  a  renunciation  by  the  communicants  of  their  adhesion  to  the  Catholic 
Church,  and  now  a  rebdlious  refiiaal  to  receive  the  garrison  sent  to  them  by 
the  Duchess  had  been  added  to  the  list  of  their  iniquities.  For  offences  like 
these  the  Regent  deemed  it  her  duty  to  forbid  all  inhabitants  of  any  city,  village, 
or  j)rovince  of  the  Netherlands  holding  communication  with  Valenciennes, 
buying  or  selling  with  its  inhabitants,  or  furnishing  them  with  provisions,  on 
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p&in  of  being  contiidcred  accomplices  in  tiicir  rebellion,  and  as  such  of  being 
executed  with  tbe  halter.^ 

The  city  was  now  invested  by  Noircannes  with  alt  th«  troops  which  ccmM 
be  spared.  The  confederates  gave  promises  of  assistance  to  the  beleaguered 
citizens.  Orange  privatelj  encouraged  them  to  hold  out  in  their  legitimate 
refusal ;  *  Brederode  and  others  busied  themselves  with  hostile  demonstrations 
which  were  destined  to  remain  barren  ;  but  in  the  meantime  the  inhabitants 
had  nothing  to  rely  upon  save  their  own  stout  hearts  and  arms. 

At  fiiE^  tbe  siege  was  sustained  with  a  light  heart  Frequent  sallies  were 
made,  smart  skirmishes  were  ventured,  in  which  the  Huguenots,  on  the  teBti- 
mony  of  a  most  bitter  Catholic  contemporary,  conducted  themselves  with  the 
bravery  of  veteran  troops,  and  as  if  they  had  done  nothing  all  their  lives  but 
fight ; "  forays  were  made  upon  tiie  monasteries  of  the  neighbourhood  for  the 
purpose  of  procuring  supplies,  and  the  broken  statues  of  the  dismantled 
churches  were  used  to  build  a  bridge  across  an  arm  of  the  river,  which  woB 
called  in  derision  the  bridge  of  idols,*  Noircarmes  and  the  six  officers  under 
him,  who  were  thought  to  be  conducting  their  operations  with  languor,  were 
christened  the  Seven  Sleepers."  Gigantic  spectacles,  three  feet  in  circumference, 
were  planted  derisively  upon  the  ramparts,  in  order  th^t  the  artillery,  which 
it  was  said  that  the  Papists  of  Arras  were  sending,  might  be  seen  as  soon  as 
it  should  arrive.'  Councillor  Outreman,  who  had  left  the  city  before  the  siege, 
came  into  it  again  on  commission  from  Noircarmes.  He  was  received  with 
contempt,  his  proposals  on  behalf  of  the  Government  were  answered  with 
outcries  of  fiiry ;  he  was  pelted  with  stones,  and  was  very  glad  to  make  his 
escape  alive.'  The  pulpits  thundered  with  the  valiant  deeds  of  Joshua,  Judas, 
Maccabeus,  and  other  Bible  heroes.'  "Die  miracles  wrought  in  their  behalf 
served  to  encourage  the  enthusiasm  of  the  people,  while  the  movements  making 
at  various  points  in  the  neighbourhood  enconraged  a  hope  of  a  general  rising 
throughout  the  country.  , 

Those  hupes  were  destined  to  disappointment  There  were  lai^e  assem- 
blages made,  to  be  sure,  at  two  points.  Nearly  three  thousand  sectaries  had 
been  collected  at  Lannoy,  under  Pierre  Comaille,  who,  having  been  a  lodc" 
smith,  and  afterwards  a  Calvinist  preacher,  was  now  disponed  to  try  his  fortune 
as  a  general.*  His  band  was,  however,  disorderly.  Rustics  armed  with  pitch- 
forks, young  students  and  old  soldiers  out  of  employment,  furnished  with  rusty 
matchlocks,  pikes,  and  halberds,  composed  his  force. ">  A  company  similar 
in  character,  and  already  amounting  to  some  twelve  hundred  in  number,  was 
collecting  at  Watrelots.''  It  was  hoped  that  an  imposing  array  would  soon  be 
assembled,  and  that  the  two  bands,  making  a  junction,  would  then  match  to 
the  relief  of  Valenciennes,  It  was  boasted  that  in  a  very  short  time  thirty 
thousand  men  would  be  in  the  field.'*  There  was  even  a  fear  of  some  such 
result  felt  by  the  Catholics. 

It  was  then  that  Noircarmes  and  his  "  seven  sleepers"  showed  that  they 
were  awake.  Early  in  January  1567,  that  fierce  soldier,  among  whose  vices 
slothfulness  was  certainly  never  reckoned  before  or  afterwards,  fell  upon  the 
locksmith's  army  at  Lannoy,  while  the  Seigneur  de  Rassinghem  attacked  the 
force  at  Watrelots  on  the  same  day,^  Noircarmes  destroyed  half  his  enemies 
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at  the  very  first  chaise.  The  ill-assorted  nbblc  fell  asunder  at  once.  The 
preacher  fought  well,  but  his  undisciplined  force  fled  at  the  first  sight  of  the 
enemy.  Those  who  carried  arquebusses  threw  them  down  without  a  single 
discharge  that  they  might  run  the  faster.  At  least  a  thousand  were  soon 
stretched  dead  upon  the  field ;  others  were  hunted  into  the  river.  Twenty-six 
hundred,  according  to  the  Catholic  accounts,  were  eztenninaCed  in  an  hour.^ 

Kassinghem,  on  his  part,  with  five  or  six  hundred  regulars,  attacked  Teriel's 
force,  numbering  at  least  twice  as  many.  Half  of  these  were  soon  cut  to 
pieces  and  put  to  flight  Six  hundred,  however,  who  had  seen  some  service, 
took  refuge  in  the  cemetery  of  Watrelots.  Here,  from  behind  the  stone  wall 
of  the  enclosure,  they  sustained  the  attaclc  of  the  Catholics  with  some  spirit.^ 
The  repose  of  the  dead  in  the  quiet  country  churchyard  was  disturbed  by  the 
uproar  of  a  most  sanguinary  conSict.  The  tetnporary  fort  was  soon  carried,  and 
the  Huguenots  retreated  into  the  church.  A  rattling  arquebusade  was  poured 
in  upon  them  as  they  struggled  in  the  narrow  doorway.'  At  least  four  hundred 
corpses  were  soon  strewn  among  the  ancient  graves.  The  rest  were  hunted  into 
the  church,  and  tram  the  church  into  the  belfry.  A  fire  was  then  made  in  the 
steeple,  and  kept  up  till  all  were  roasted  or  suffocated.*     Not  a  man  escaped. 

This  was  the  issue  in  the  first  stricken  field  in  the  Netherlands  for  the  cause 
of  religious  liberty.  It  must  be  confessed  that  it  was  not  very  encouraging 
to  the  lovers  of  freedom.  The  partisans  of  Government  were  elated  in  pro- 
portion CO  the  apprehension  which  had  been  felt  for  the  result  of  this  rising  in 
the  Walloon  country.  "  These  good  hypocrites,"  wrote  a  correspondent  of 
Orange,  "are  lifiii^  up  their  heads  like  so  many  dromedaries.  They  are 
becoming  unmanageable  with  pride."'  The  Duke  of  Aerschot  and  Count  Meg- 
hem  gave  great  banquets  in  Brussels,  where  all  the  good  chevaliers  drank  deep 
in  honourofthe  victory,  and  to  the  health  of  his  Majesty  and  Madame.  "I  saw 
Berlaymont  just  go  by  the  window,"  wrote  Schwartz  to  the  Prince.  "  He  was 
coming  from  Aerschot's  dinner  with  a  face  as  red  as  the  Cardinal's  new  hat"' 

On  the  other  hand,  the  citizens  of  Valenciennes  were  depressed  in  equal 
measure  with  the  exultation  of  their  antagonists.  There  was  no  more  talk  of 
seven  sleepers  now,  no  more  lunettes  stuck  upon  lances  to  spy  the  coming 
forces  of  the  enemy.  It  was  felt  that  the  Government  was  wide  awake,  and 
that  the  city  would  soon  see  the  impending  horrors  without  telescopes.  The 
siege  was  pressed  more  closely.  Noircannes  took  up  a  commanding  position 
at  Saint  Armand,  by  which  he  was  enabled  to  cut  off  all  communicadon  between 
the  city  and  the  surrounding  country.  All  the  villages  in  the  neighbourhood 
were  pillaged,  all  the  fields  laid  waste.  All  the  infamies  which  an  insolent 
soldiery  can  inflict  upon  helpless  peasantry  were  daily  enacted.  Men  and 
women  who  attempted  any  communication  with  the  city  were  murdered  in 
cold  blood  by  hundreds.^  The  villagers  were  plundered  of  their  miserable 
possessions ;  children  were  stripped  naked  in  the  midst  of  winter  for  the  sake 
of  the  rags  which  covered  them  ;  matrons  and  virgins  were  sold  at  public 
auction  by  the  tap  of  drum  \^  sick  and  wounded  wretches  were  burned  over 
slow  files  to  afford  amusement  to  the  soldiers.'  In  brief,  the  whole  unmiti- 
gated curse  which  military  power  inflamed  by  religious  bigotry  can  embody 
had  descended  upon  the  heads  of  these  unfortunate  provincials  who  had  dared 
to  worship  God  in  Christian  churches  without  a  Roman  ritual. 

Meantime  the  city  maintained  a  stout  heart  still.     The  whole  population 
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were  uranged  under  different  bansers.  The  rich  and  poor  alike  took  arms 
to  defend  the  walls  which  sheltered  them'  The  towo  paupers  were  enrolled 
in  three  companies,  which  bore  the  significant  title  of  the  "  Tousnuds,"  or  the 
"Stark-nakeds;"^  and  many  was  the  fierce  conflict  delivered  outside  the  gates 
bp  men  who,  in  the  wotds  of  a  Catholic  then  in  the  city,  might  rather  be 
taken  for  "expeiienced  veterans  than  for  burghers  and  artisans."*  At  the 
same  time,  to  the  honour  of  Valenciennes,  it  must  be  stated,  upon  the  same 
incontestable  authority,  that  not  a  Catholic  in  the  city  was  injured  or  insulted. 
The  priests  who  had  remained  there  were  not  allowed  to  say  mass,  but  they 
never  met  with  an  opprobrious  word  or  look  from  the  people.* 

The  inhabitants  of  th«  city  called  upon  the  confederates  for  assistance ; 
they  also  issued  an  address  to  the  Knights  of  the  Fleece,'  a  paper  which 
narrated  the  story  of  their  wrongs  in  pathetic  and  startling  language.  They 
appealed  to  those  puissant  and  illustrious  chevaliers  to  prevent  the  perpetra- 
tion of  the  great  wrong  which  was  now  impending  over  so  many  innocent  heads. 
"  Wait  not,"  they  said, "  till  the  thunderbolt  has  fallen,  till  the  deluge  has  over- 
whelmed us,  till  the  fires  already  blazing  have  laid  the  land  in  coals  and  ashes, 
till  no  other  course  be. possible  hut  to  abandon  the  country  in  its  desolation 
to  foreign  barbarity.  Let  the  cause  of  the  oppressed  come  to  your  ears.  So 
shall  your  conscience  become  a  shield  of  iron ;  so  shall  the  happiness  of  a 
whole  country  witness  before  the  angels  of  your  truth  to  his  Majesty  in  the 
cause  of  his  true  grandeur  and  glory."' 

These  stirring  appeals  to  an  order  of  which  Philip  was  chief,  Viglius  chan- 
cellor, Egmont,  Mansfeld,  Aerschot,  Berlaymont,  and  others  chevaliers,  were 
not  likely  to  produce  much  effect  The  city  could  rely  upon  no  assistance  in 
those  high  quarters. 

Meantime,  however,  the  bold  Brederode  was  attempting  a  very  extensive 
diversion,  which,  if  successftil,  would  have  saved  Valenciennes  and  the  whole 
coantiy  beside.  That  eccentric  personage,  during  the  autumn  and  winter, 
had  been  creating  disturbances  in  various  parts  of  the  country.  Wherever  he 
happened  to  be  established,  there  came  from  the  windows  of  his  apartments 
a  sound  of  revelry  and  uproar.  Suspicious  characters  in  various  costumes 
thronged  his  door  and  dogged  his  footsteps.^  At  the  same  time  the  authorities 
felt  themselves  obliged  to  treat  him  with  respecL  At  Horn  he  had  entertained 
many  of  the  leading  citizens  at  a  great  banquet  The  health  of  the  "beggars" 
had  been  drunk  in  mighty  potations,  and  their  shibboleth  had  resounded 
through  the  house.  In  the  midst  of  the  festivities,  Brederode  had  suspended 
a  beggar's  medal  around  the  neck  of  the  burgomaster,  who  had  consented  to 
be  his  guest  upon  that  occasion,  but  who  had  no  intention  of  enrolling  himself 
in  the  fraternities  of  actual  or  political  mendicants.  The  excellent  magistrate, 
however,  was  near  becoming  a  member  of  both.  The  emblem  by  which  he 
had  been  conspicuously  adorned  proved  very  embarrassing  to  him  upon  his 
recovery  from  the  effects  of  his  orgies  with  the  "  great  beggar,"  and  he  was 
subsequently  punished  for  his  imprudence  by  the  confiscation  of  half  his  pro- 
perty^* 

Early  in  January,  Brederode  had  stationed  himself  in  his  city  of  Viane. 
There,  in  virtue  of  his  seignorial  rights,  he  had  removed  all  statues  and  other 
Popish  emblems  from  the  churches,  performing  the  operation,  however,  with 
much  quietness  and  decorum.     He  had  also  collected  many  disorderly  men- 
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at-anns  in  this  cit}',  and  had  strenthened  its  fortifications,  to  resist,  «s  he  said, 
the  threatened  attacks  of  Duke  Eric  of  Brunswick  and  his  German  mer> 
cenaiies.'  A  printing-press  was  established  in  the  place,  whence  satirical 
pamphlets,  hymn-books,  and  other  pestiferous  productions  were  constantly 
issuing,  to  the  annoyance  of  GovernmenL*  Many  lawless  and  uproarious  indi- 
viduals enjoyed  the  Count's  hospitality.  All  the  dregs  and  &lth  of  the  pro- 
vinces, according  to  Doctor  VigUus,  were  accumulated  at  Viane  as  in  a  cess- 
pool* Along  the  placid  banks  of  the  Lech,  on  which  river  the  city  stands, 
the  "  hydra  of  rebellion  "  *  lay  ever  coiled  and  threatening. 

Brederode  was  supposed  to  be  revolving  vast  schemes,  both  political  and 
military,  and  Margaret  of  Parma  was  kept  in  continual  apprehension  by  the 
bravado  of  this  very  noisy  conspirator.  She  called  upon  William  of  Orange, 
as  usual,  for  assistance.  The  Prince,  however,  was  very  iJl-disposed  to  come 
to  her  relief.  An  extreme  disgust  for  the  policy  of  the  Government  already 
began  to  characterise  his  public  language.  In  the  autumn  and  winter  he  had 
done  all  that  man  could  do  for  the  safety  of  the  monarch's  crown  and  for 
the  people's  happiness.  His  services  in  Antwerp  have  been  recorded.  As 
soon  as  he  could  tear  hirqself  from  that  city,  where  the  magistrates  and  all 
classes  of  citizens  clung  to  him  as  to  their  only  saviour,  he  had  hastened  to 
tranquillise  the  provinces  of  Holland,  Zeland,  and  UtrechL  He  had  made 
anangements  in  the  princip^  cities  there  upon  the  same  basis  which  he  had 
adopted  in  Antwerp,  and  to  whiph  Margaret  had  consented  in  August.  It 
was  quite  out  of  the  question  to  establish  order  without  permitting  the  Re- 
foimers,  who  constituted  mpch  the  larger  portion  of  the  population,  to  have 
liberty  ofreligious  exercises  at  some  places,  not  consecrated,  within  the  cities. 

At  Amsterdam,  for  instance,  as  he  informed  the  Duchess,  there  were  swanna 
of  unlearned,  barbarous  people,  manners  and  the  like,'  who  could  by  no  means 
perceive  the  propriety  of  doing  their  preachings  in  the  open  country,  seeing 
that  the  open  country,  at  that  season,  was  quite  under  water."  Margaret's 
gracious  suggestion  that  perhaps  something  might  be  done  with  boats,  was 
also  considered  inadmissible.  "  I  know  not,"  said  Orange,  "who  could  have 
advised  your  Highness  to  make  such  a  proposition." '  He  informed  her,  like- 
wise, that  the  barbarous  mariners  had  a  clear  right  to  their  preaching,  for  the 
custom  had  already  been  established  previously  to  the  August  treaty  at  a 
place  called  the  "  Lastadge,"  among  the  wharves.  "  In  the  name  of  God, 
then,"  wrote  Margaret,  "  let  them  continue  to  preach  in  the  Lastadge."  ■ 
TMs  being  all  the  barbarians  wanted,  an  Accord,  with  the  full  consent  of  the 
Regent,  was  drawn  up  at  Amsterdam  and  the  other  Northern  cities.  The 
Catholics  kept  churches  and  cathedrals,  but  in  the  winter  season  the  greater 
part  of  the  population  obtained  permission  to  worship  God  upon  dry  laod 
in  warehouses  and  dockyards, 

Within  a  very  few  weeks,  however,  the  whole  arrangement  was  coolly  can- 
celledby  the  Duchess,  her  permission  revoked, and  peremptory  prohibition  of  all 
preaching  within  or  without  the  walb  proclaimed."  The  Government  was  grow- 
ing stronger.  Had  not  Noircarmes  and  Rassinghcm  cut  to  pieces  three  or 
four  thousand  of  these  sectaries  marching  to  batde  under  parsons,  locksmiths, 
and  similar  chieftains  ?  Were  not  all  lovers  of  good  government  "  erecting 
their  heads  like  dromedaries "  ? 

It  may  easily  be  comprehended  that  the  Prince  could  not  with  complacency 
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peimit  himEdf  to  be  thus  perpetually  stultified  by  a  weak,  false,  and  imperi- 
ous woouui.  She  had  repeatedly  called  upon  him  when  she  was  appalled  at 
the  tempest  and  sinking  in  the  ocean,  and  she  had  as  constantly  disavowed 
his  deeds  and  reviled  his  character  when  she  felt  herself  in  safety  again.  He 
hid  tranquillised  the  old  Batavian  proviBces,  where  the  old  fiatavian  spirit 
still  ]i[^ered,  by  his  personal  influence  and  his  unwearied  exertions.  Men  of 
all  ranks  and  religions  were  grateful  for  his  labtjurs.  The  reformers  had  not 
gained  much,  but  they  were  satisfied.  The  Catholics  retained  their  churches, 
thm  property,  their  consideration.  The  States  of  Holland  had  voted  him 
fifty  thousand  florins,^  as  an  acknowledgment  of  his  efforts  in  restoring  peace. 
He  had  refused  the  present  He  was  in  debt,  pressed  for  money,  but  he  did 
not  choose,  as  he  informed  Philip,  "  that  men  should  think  his  actions  governed 
by  motives  of  avarice  or  particular  interest,  instead  of  the  true  affection  which 
he  bore  to  his  Majesty's  service  and  i^z  good  ef  the  country." *  Nevenheless, 
his  back  was  hardly  turned  before  all  his  work  was  undone  bf  the  Regent 

A  new  and  important  step  on  the  part  of  the  Government  had  now  placed 
him  in  an  attitude  of  almost  avowed  rebellion.  All  functionaries,  from  gover- 
nors of  provinces  down  to  subalterns  in  the  army,  were  required  to  take  a 
new  oath  of  allegiance,  "  novum  et  hactenus  inusitatum  teligtonis  juramen- 
tum," '  as  the  Prince  characterised  it,  which  was,  he  said,  quite  equ^  to  the 
Inquisition.  Every  man  who  bore  his  Majesty's  commission  was  ordered 
solemnly  to  pledge  himself  to  obey  the  orders  of  Government,  everywhere, 
and  against  every  person,  without  limitation  or  restriction.*  Count  Mansfeld, 
now  "  factotum  at  Brussels,"  '  had  taken  the  oath  with  great  fervour.  So  had 
Aerschot,  Berlaymcmt,  Meghem,  and,  after  a  little  wavering,  Egmont*  Orange 
Epamed  the  proposition.  He  had  taken  oaths  enough,  which  he  had  never 
broken,  noi  intended  now  to  break.  He  was  ready  still  to  do  everything 
conducive  to  the  realinterats  of  the  monarch.  Who  dared  do  more  was  no 
true  so-vant  to  the  Government,  no  true  lover  of  tbe  country.  He  would 
never  di^race  himself  by  a  blind  pledge,  through  which  he  might  be  con- 
soaincd  to  do  acts  detrimental,  in  his  opinion,  to  the  safety  of  the  crown,  the 
happiness  <tf  tbe  commonwealth,  and  his  own  honour.  The  alternative  pre- 
sented he  willingly  embraced.^  He  renounced  all  his  offices,  and  desired  no 
longer  to  serve  a  Government  whose  policy  he  did  not  approve,  a  King  by 
whom  he  was  suspected. 

His  resignation  was  not  accepted  by  the  Dudiess,  who  still  made  efforts 
to  retain  the  services  of  a  man  who  was  necessary  to  her  administration.  She 
begged  him,  notwithstanding  tbe  purely  defensive  and  watchful  attitude  which 
he  had  now  assumed,  to  take  measures  that  Brederode  should  abandon  his 
mischievous  courses.  She  also  reproached  the  Prince  with  having  fiimished 
that  personage  with  artillery  for  his  fortihcations.  Orange  answered  some- 
what contemptuously,  that  he  was  not  Brederode's  keeper,  and  had  no  occa- 
sion to  meddle  with  his  affairs.'  He  had  given  him  three  small  field-pieces, 
promised  long  ago ;  not  that  he  mentioned  that  circumstance  as  an  excuse 
for  the  donation.  "  Thank  God,"  said  he,  "  we  have  always  had  the  hbcrty  in 
this  country  of  making  to  friends  or  relatives  what  presents  we  liked,  and  me- 
thinks  that  things  have  come  to  apretty  pass  when  such  trifles  are  scrutinised."  ' 
Certainly,  as  suzerain  of  Viane,  and  threatened  with  invasion  in  his  seignorial 
rights,  the  Count  might  think  himself  justified  in  strengthening  the  bulwarks 
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of  his  little  stronghold,  ajid  the  Prince  could  hardly  be  deemed  vei;  seriously 
to  endanger  the  safety  of  the  croirn.  by  the  insignificant  present  which  had 
annoyed  the  Kegent 

It  is  not  so  agreeable  to  contemplate  the  apparent  intimacy  which  the 
Prince  accorded  to  so  disreputable  a  character;  but  Orange  was  now  in 
hostiUty  to  the  Government,  was  convinced  by  evidence,  whose  accuracy  time 
was  most  signally  to  estabUsh,  that  his  own  head,  as  well  as  many  others, 
were  already  doomed  to  the  block,  while  the  whole  country  was  devoted  to 
abject  servitude,  and  he  was  therefore  disposed  to  look  with  more  indulgence 
upon  the  follies  of  those  who  were  endeavouring,  however  weakly  and  insanely, 
to  avert  the  horrors  which  he  foresaw.  The  time  for  reasoning  had  passed. 
All  that  true  wisdom  and  practical  statesmanship  could  surest  he  had  already 
placed  at  the  disposal  of  a  Woman  who  stabbed  him  in  the  back  even  while  she 
leaned  upon  his  arm — of  a  King  who  had  already  drawn  his  death-warrant, 
while  reproaching  his  "cousin  of  Orange"  for  want  of  confidence  in  the  royal 
friendship.  Was  he  now  to  attempt  the  subjugation  of  his  country  by  inter- 
fering with  the  proceedings  of  men  whom  he  had  no  power  to  command,  and 
who  at  least  were  attempting  to  oppose  tyranny?  Even  if  he  should  do  so,  he 
was  perfectly  aware  of  the  reward  reserved  for  his  loyalty.  He  liked  not  such 
honours  as  he  foresaw  for  all  those  who  had  ever  interposed  between  the 
monarch  and  his  vengeance.  For  himself,  he  had  the  liberation  of  a  coontry, 
the  foundation  of  a  free  commonwealth,  to  achieve.  There  was  much  work 
for  those  hands  before  he  should  fall  a  victim  to  the  crowned  assassin. 

Early  in  February,  Brederode,  Hoogstiaaten,  Horn,  and  some  other  gentle- 
men visited  the  Prince  at  Breda.^  Here  it  is  supposed  the  advice  of  Orange 
was  asked  concerning  the  new  movement  contetnplated  by  Brederode.  He 
was  bent  upon  presenting  a  new  petition  to  the  Duchess  with  great  solemnity. 
There  is  no  evidence  to  shbw  that  the  Prince  approved  the  step,  which  must 
have  seemed  to  him  superfluous,  if  not  puerile.  He  probably  regarded  the 
matter  with  indifference.  Brederode,  however,  who  was  fond  of  making  de- 
monstrations, and  thought  himself  endowed  with  a  genius  for  such  work, 
wrote  to  the  Regent  for  letters  of  safe  conduct  that  he  might  come  to  Brussels 
with  his  petition.  The  passports  were  contemptuously  refused.  He  then 
came  to  Antwerp,  from  which  city  he  forwarded  the  document  to  Brussels  in 
a  letter. 

By  this  new  Request,  the  exercise  of  the  Reformed  religion  was  claimed  as 
a  right,  while  the  Duchess  was  summoned  to  disband  the  forces  which  she  had 
been  collecting,  and  to  maintain  in  good  faith  the  "  August "  treaty.*  These 
claims  were  somewhat  bolder  than  those  of  the  previous  April,  although  the 
liberal  party  was  much  weaker,  and  the  confederacy  entirely  disbanded.  Bre- 
derode, no  doubt,  thought  it  good  generalship  to  throw  the  last  loaf  of  bread 
into  the  enemy's  camp  before  the  city  should  surrender.  His  haughty  tone 
was  at  once  taken  down  by  Margaret  of  Parma.  "  She  wondered,"  she  said, 
"  what  manner  of  nobles  these  were,  who,  after  requesting,  a  year  before,  to 
be  saved  only  from  the  Inquisition,  now  presumed  to  talk  about  preaching  in 
the  cities."  The  concessions  of  August  had  always  been  odious,  and  were  now 
cancelled.  "As  for  you  and  your  accomplices,"  she  continued  to  the  Count, 
"  you  will  do  well  to  go  to  your  homes  at  once  without  meddling  with  public 
affairs,  for,  in  case  of  disobedience,  I  shall  deal  with  you  as  I  shall  deem 
expedient"  ' 

Brederode,  not  easily  abashed,  disregarded  the  advice,  and  continued  in 
Antwerp.     Here,  accepting  the  answer  of  the  Regent  as  a  formal  declara- 
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tion  of  hostilities,  be  busied  himself  in  levying  troops  in  and  about  the 

Orange  had  returned  to  Antwerp  early  in  February.  Dunng  his  absence, 
Hoogatraaten  bad  acted  as  governor  at  the  instance  of  the  Prince  and  of  the 
Regent.  During  the  winter  that  noblemaiii  vho  was  young  and  Aery,  had 
carried  matters  with  a  high  hand  whenever  there  had  been  the  least  attempt 
at  sedition.  Liberal  in  principles  and  the  devoted  friend  Of  Orange,  he  was 
disposed,  however,  10  prove  that  the  champions  of  religious  liberty  were  not 
tbe  patrons  of  sedition.  A  liot  occurring  in  the  cathedral,  where  a  violent 
mob  were  engaged  in  defacing  whatever  was  left  to  deface  in  that  church,  and 
in  heaping  insults  on  the  Papists  at  their  worship,  the  little  Count,  who,  says 
a  Catholic  contemporary,  "  had  the  courage  of  a  lion,"  dashed  in  among  them, 
sword  in  band,  killed  three  upon  the  spot,  and,  aided  by  his  followers,  suc- 
ceeded in  slaying,  wounding,  or  capturing  all  the  rest.'  He  had  also  tracked 
the  ringleader  of  the  tumult  to  his  lodging,  where  be  had  caused  him  to  be 
arrested  at  midnight,  and  hanged  at  once  in  his  shirt  without  any  form  of  trial.* 
Such  rapid  proceedings  little  resembled  the  calm  aod  judicious  moderation  of 
Orange  upon  all  occasions,  but  they  certainly  might  have  suRiced  to  convince 
Philip  that  all  antagonists  of  the  Inquisition  were  not  heretics  and  outlaws. 
Upon  the  arrival  of  the  Prince  in  Antwerp,  it  was  considered  advisable  that 
Hoogstraaten  should  remain  associated  widi  him  in  the  temporary  govern- 
ment of  the  city,* 

During  the  month  of  February,  Bredcrode  remained  iii  Antwerp,  secretly 
enrolling  troops.  It  was  probably  his  intention — if  so  desultory  and  irrespon- 
sible  an  individual  could  be  said  to  have  an  intention — to  make  an  attempt 
upon  the  Island  of  Walcheren.  If  such  important  cities  as  Flushing  and 
Middleburg  could  be  gained,  he  thought  it  possible  to  prevent  the  armed  in- 
vasion now  soon  expected  from  Spain.  Orange  had  sent  an  officer  to  those 
cities,  who  was  to  reconnoitre  their  condition,  and  to  advise  them  against 
receiving  a  garrison  from  Government  without  his  authority.*  So  far  he  con- 
nived at  Brederode's  proceedings,  as  he  had  a  perfect  right  to  do,  for  Walcheren 
was  within  what  had  been  the  Prince's  government,  and  he  had  no  disposition 
that  these  cities  should  share  the  fate  of  Toumay,  Valenciennes,  Bois  le  Due, 
and  other  towns  which  had  already  passed  or  were  passing  under  the  spears 
of  foreign  mercenaries. 

It  is  also  probable  that  he  did  not  take  any  special  pains  to  check  the  enrol- 
ments of  Brederode.  The  peace  of  Antwerp  was  not  endangered,  and  to  the 
preservation  of  that  city  the  Prince  seemed  now  to  limit  himself.  He  was 
hereditary  bnrgrave  of  Antwerp,  but  officer  of  Philip's  never  more.  Despite 
the  shrill  demands  of  Duchess  Margaret,  therefore,  the  Prince  did  not  take 
very  active  measures  by  which  the  crown  of  Philip  might  be  secured.  He 
perhaps  looked  upon  the  struggle  almost  with  indifference.  Nevertheless, 
he  issued  a  formal  proclamation  by  which  the  Count's  enlistments  were  for- 
bidden. Van  der  Aa,  a  gentleman  who  had  been  active  in  making  these 
levies,  was  compelled  to  leave  the  city."  Brederode  was  already  gone  to  the 
North  to  busy  himself  with  further  enrolments,^ 

In  the  meantime  there  had  been  much  alarm  at  Brussels.  Egmont,  who 
omitted  no  opportunity  of  manifesting  bis  loyalty,  offered  to  throw  himself  at 
once  into  the  Isle  of  Walcheren,  for  die  purpose  of  dislodging  any  rebels  who 
might  have  efiected  an  entrance.*    He  coUected  accordingly  seven  or  eight 
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hundred  Walloon  veterans,  «t  his  diaposal  in  Flanders,  in  the  little  port  or  Sas 
de  Ghent,  prepared  at  once  to  execute  his  intention,  "  worthy,"  says  a  Catholic 
writer,  "  of  his  well-known  courage  and  magnanimity."  ^  The  Duchess  ex- 
pressed gratitude  for  the  Count's  devotion  and  loyalty,  but  his  services  in  the 
sequel  proved  unnecessary.  The  rebels,  several  bouloads  of  whom  had  been 
cruising  about  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Flushing  during  the  early  part  of 
March,  had  been  refused  admittance  into  any  of  the  ports  on  the  island 
They  tberefore  sailed  up  the  Scheid,  and  landed  at  a  little  village  called  Ostra- 
well,  at  the  distance  of  somewhat  more  than  a  mile  from  Antwerp,* 

The  commander  of  the  expedition  was  Marnix  of  Tholouse,  brother  to 
Mamix  of  Saint  Aldegonde.  This  yoimg  nobleman,  who  had  left  college  to 
tight  for  the  cause  of  religious  liberty,  was  possessed  of  fine  talents  and  acc:om- 
plishmcnts.*  Like  his  iiiuatrious  brother,  he  was  already  a  sincere  convert 
to  the  doctrines  of  the  Refotmed  Church.*  He  had  nothing,  however,  but 
courage  to  recommend  him  as  a  leader  in  a  military  expedition.  He  was  a 
mere  boy,  utterly  without  experience  in  the  field.*  His  troops  were  raw  levies, 
vagabonds,  and  outlaws. 

Such  as  it  was,  however,  his  army  was  soon  posted  at  Ostrawell  in  a  con- 
venient position  and  with  considerable  judgment  He  bad  the  Scheld  and 
its  dykes  in  his  rear,  on  his  right  and  left  the  dykes  and  the  village.  In  front 
he  threw  up  a  breastwork  and  sunk  a  trench.!*  Here  then  was  set  up  the 
standard  of  rebellion,  and  hither  fiQcked  daily  many  malcontents  from  the 
country  round.  Within  a  few  days  three  thousand  men  were  in  his  camp. 
On  the  other  hand,  Brederode  was  b^isy  in  Holland,  and  boasted  of  taking 
the  field  ere  long  with  six  thousanfi  soldiers  a^  the  very  leasL  Together 
they  would  march  to  the  relief  of  Valenciennes,  and  dicute  peace  in 
Brussels.^ 

It  was  obvious  that  this  matter  could  not  be  allowed  to  go  on.  The  Duchess, 
with  some  trepidation,  accepted  the  offier  mad^  by  Phihp  de  Lannoy,  Seigneur 
de  Beauvoir,  commander  of  her  bodj^ard  in  Brussels,  to  destroy  this  nest  of 
rebels  without  delay.^  Half  the  whole  number  of  these  soldiers  was  placed 
at  his  disposition,  and  Egmont  supplied  De  Beauvoir  with  four  hundred  of 
his  veteran  Walloons.* 

With  a  force  numbering  only  eight  hundred,  but  all  picked  men,  the  intrepid 
officer  undertook  his  enterprise,  with  great  despatch  and  secrecy.  Upon  the 
1  eth  March,  the  whole  troop  was  sent  off  in  small  parties,  to  avoid  suspicion, 
and  armed  only  with  sword  and  dagger.  Their  helmets,  bucklers,  arquebusses, 
corslets,  spears,  standards  and  drums,  were  delivered  to  their  officers,  by  whom 
they  were  conveyed  noiselessly  to  the  place  of  rendezvous.'*  Before  daybreak 
upon  the  following  morning,  De  Beauvoir  met  his  soldiers  at  the  abbey  of 
Saint  Bernard,  within  a  league  of  Antwerp.  Here  he  gave  them  their  arms, 
supplied  them  with  refreshments,  and  made  them  a  brief  speech."  He  in- 
structed them  that  they  were  to  advance  with  furled  banners  and  without 
beat  of  drum,  till  within  sight  of  the  enemy,  that  the  foremost  section  was 
to  deliver  its  fire,  retreat  to  the  rear  and  load,  to  be  followed  by  the  next, 
which  was  to  do  the  same,  and  above  all,  that  not  an  arquebus  should  be 
dischai^ed  till  the  faces  of  the  enemy  could  be  distinguished.'^ 

The  troop  started.  After  a  few  minutes'  march  they  were  in  full  sight  of 
OstrawelL  They  then  displayed  their  flags  and  advanced  upon  the  fort  with 
loud  huzEas.    Tholouse  was  as  much  taken  by  surprise  as  if  they  had  suddenly 
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emerged  from  the  bowels  of  the  earth.*  He  had  been  informed  that  the 
Govemment  at  Brussels  was  in  extreme  trepidation.  When  he  fint  heard 
the  advancing  trumpets  and  sudden  Ehouts,  he  thought  it  a  detachment  of 
Biederode'a  promised  force.  The  cross  on  the  bannera  *  soon  undeceiTed 
him.  Neveitheless,  "  like  a  brave  and  generous  young  gentleman  as  he  was,"* 
he  lost  no  time  in  drawing  up  his  men  for  action,  implored  them  to  defend 
tbeir  breastworks,  which  were  impregnable  against  so  small  a  force,  and  in- 
structed them  to  wait  patiently  with  their  fire,  till  the  enemy  were  near  enough 
to  be  marked. 

These  orders  were  disobeyed.  The  "young  scholar,"  as  De  Beauvoir  had 
des^ated  him,  had  no  power  to  infuse  his  own  spirit  into  his  rabble  rout  of 
followers.  They  were  already  panicstruck  by  the  unexpected  appearance  of 
the  enemy.  The  Catholics  came  on  with  the  coolness  of  veterans,  taking  as 
deliberate  aim  as  if  it  had  been  they,  not  their  enemies,  who  were  behind 
breastworks.  The  troops  <rf  Tholouse  fired  wildly,  precipitately,  quite  over 
the  heads  of  the  assailants.  Many  of  the  defenders  were  slain  as  fiut  as  they 
showed  themselves  above  their  bulwarks.  The  ditch  was  crossed,  the  breast- 
work carried  at  a  single  determined  charge.  The  rebels  made  little  resistance, 
but  fled  as  soon  as  the  enemy  entered  their  fort.  It  was  a  hunt,  not  a  battle. 
Hnndreds  were  stretched  dead  in  the  camp ;  hundreds  were  driven  into  the 
Scbeld  ;  six  or  eight  hundred  took  refuge  in  a  farmhouse  ;  but  De  Beauvoir's 
men  set  fire  to  the  building,  and  every  rebel  who  had  entered  it  was  burned 
alive  or  shot  No  quarter  was  given.  Hardly  a  man  of  the  three  thousand 
who  had  held  the  fort  escaped.  The  body  of  Tholouse  was  cut  into  a  hundred 
jMeces.*  The  Seigneur  De  Beauvoir  had  reason,  in  the  brief  letter  which  gave 
in  account  of  this  exploit,  to  assure  her  Highness  that  there  were  "  some  very 
valiant  fellows  in  his  little  troop."  Certainly  they  had  accomplished  the  enter- 
prise intrusted  to  them  with  promptness,  neatness,  and  entire  success.  Of 
the  great  rebellious  gathering,  which  every  day  had  seemed  to  grow  more 
Ibrmidable,  not  a  vestige  was  left* 

This  bloody  drama  had  been  enacted  in  full  sight  of  Antwerp.  The  fight 
had  lasted  from  daybreak  till  ten  o'clock  in  the  forenoon,  during  the  whole  of 
which  period  the  city  ramparts  looking  towards  Ostrawell,  the  roofs  of  houses, 
the  towers  of  churches,  had  been  swarming  with  eager  spectators.  The  sound 
of  drum  and  trumpet,  the  rattle  of  musketry,  the  shouts  of  victory,  the  despair- 
ing cries  of  the  vanquished,  were  heard  by  thousands  who  deeply  sympathised 
with  the  rebels  thns  enduring  so  sanguinary  a  chastisement.*  In  Antwerp 
there  were  forty  thousand  people  opposed  to  the  church  of  Rome.^  Of  [his 
namber  the  greater  proportion  w«e  Calvinists,  and  of  these  Calvinists  there 
were  thousands  looking  down  from  the  battlements  upon  the  disastrous  fight. 
The  excitement  soon  became  uncontrollable.  Before  ten  o'clock  vast 
numbers  of  sectaries  came  pouring  towards  the  Red  Gate,  which  afforded  the 
readiest  ^ess  to  the  scene  of  action ;  the  drawbridge  of  the  Ostrawell  Gate 
having  been  destroyed  the  night  before  by  command  of  Orange.'  They  came 
from  every  street  and  alley  of  the  city.  Some  were  anned  with  lance,  pike, 
or  arquebus ;  some  bore  sledge-hammers ;  others  had  the  partisans,  battle- 
axes,  and  huge  two-handed  swords  of  the  previous  century ; '  all  were  deter- 
mined upon  issuing  forth  to  the  rescue  of  their  friends  in  the  fields  outside  the 
town.    The  wife  of  Tholouse,  not  yet  aware  of  her  husband's  death,  although 
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his  defeat  was  obvious,  fiew  from  street  to  street,  calling  upon  the  Calviaists 
to  save  or  to  avenge  their  perishing  brethren.^ 

A  terrible  tumult  prevailed.  Ten  thousand  men  were  already  up  and  in 
arms.  It  was  then  that  the  Prince  of  Orange,  who  was  sometimes  described 
by  his  enemies  as  timid  and  pusillanimous  by  nature,  showed  the  mettle  he 
was  made  oC  His  sense  of  duty  no  longer  bade  him  defend  the  crown  of 
Philip — which  thenceforth  was  to  be  intrusted  to  the  hirelings  of  the  Inquisi- 
tion— but  the  vast  population  of  Antwerp,  the  women,  the  chLdren,  and  the 
enormous  wealth  of  the  richest  city  in  the  world,  had  been  confided  to  his 
care,  and  he  had  accepted  the  responsibility.  Mounting  his  horse,  he  made 
his  appearance  instantly  at  the  B-cd  Gate  before  as  formidable  a  mob  as  man  _ 
has  ever  faced.^  He  came  there  almost  alone,  without  guards.  Hoogstraaten 
arrived  soon  afterwards  with  the  same  intention.  The  Prince  was  received 
with  howls  of  execration.  A  thousand  hoarse  voices  called  him  the  Pope's 
servant,  minister  of  Antichrist,  and  lavished  upon  him  many  more  epithets 
of  the  same  nature.'  His  life  was  in  imminent  danger.  A  furious  clothier 
levelled  an  arquebus  full  at  his  breast.  "  Die,  treacherous  villain  ! "  he  cried  ; 
"thou  who  art  the  cause  that  our  brethren  have  perished  thus  miserably  in 
yonder  field."*  The  loaded  weapon  was  struck  away  by  another  hand  in  the 
crowd,  while  the  Prince,  neither  daunted  by  tlie  ferocious  demonstrations 
against  his  life,  nor  enraged  by  the  virulent  abuse  to  which  he  was  subjected, 
continued  tranquilly,  earnestly,  imperatively,  to  address  the  crowd.  William 
of  Orange  had  that  in  his  face  and  tongue  "  which  men  willingly  call  mastw— 
authority."  With  what  other  talisman  could  he,  without  violence  and  without 
soldiers,  liave  quelled  even  for  a  moment  ten  thousand  furious  Calvtnists,  armed, 
enraged  against  his  person,  and  thirsting  for  vengeance  on  Catholics.  The 
postern  of  the  Red  Gate  had  already  been  broken  through  before  Orange  and 
his  colleague,  Hoogstraaten,  had  arrived.  The  most  excited  of  the  Calvinists 
were  preparing  to  rush  forth  upon  the  enemy  at  OstrawelL  The  Prince,  after 
he  had  gained  the  ear  of  the  multitude,  urged  that  the  battle  was  now  over, 
that  the  Reformers  were  entirely  cut  to  pieces,  the  enemy  retiring,  and  that  a 
disorderly  and  ill-armed  mob  would  be  unable  to  retrieve  the  fortunes  of  the 
day.  Many  were  persuaded  to  abandon  the  design.  Five  hundred  of  the 
most  violent,  however,  insisted  upon  leaving  the  gates;  and  the  governors, 
distinctly  warning  these  zealots  that  their  blood  must  be  upon  their  own  heads, 
reluctantly  permitted  that  number  to  issue  from  the  city.  The  rest  of  the 
mob,  not  appeased,  but  uncertain,  and  disposed  to  take  vengeance  upon  the 
Catholics  within  the  walls,  for  the  disaster  which  had  been  occurring  without, 
thronged  tumultuously  to  the  long,  wide  street  called  the  Mere,  situate  in 
the  very  heart  of  the  city." 

Meantime  the  ardour  of  those  who  bad  sallied  from  the  gate  grew  sensibly 
cooler  when  they  found  themselves  in  the  open  fields.  De  Beauvoir,  whose 
men,  after  the  victory,  had  scattered  in  pursuit  of  the  fiigitives,  now  heard 
the  tumult  in  the  city.  Suspecting  an  attack,  he  rallied  his  compact  little 
army  again  for  a  fresh  encounter.  The  last  of  the  vanquished  Tholousians 
who  had  been  captured,  more  fortunate  than  their  predecessors,  had  been 
spared  for  ransom.  There  were  three  hundred  of  them  ;  rather  a  dangerous 
number  of  prisoners  for  a  force  of  eight  hundred,  who  were  just  going  into 
another  battle.  De  Beauvoir  commanded  his  soldiers,  therefore,  to  shoot 
them  all*    This  order  having  been  accomplished,   the  Catholics  marched 
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towards  Antweii^  dnitns  beating,  coloars  flying.  The  five  hundred  Calrinists, 
not  liking  their  appearance,  and  being  in  reality  outnumbered,  retreated  within 
tiie  gates  as  hastily  as  they  had  just  issued  from  them.  De  Beauvoir  advanced 
dose  to  the  city  moat,  on  the  margin  of  which  he  planted  the  banners  of  the 
unfortunate  Tholouse,  and  sounded  a  trumpet  of  deliance.  Finding  that  the 
citizens  had  apparently  no  stomach  for  the  fight,  he  removed  his  trophies,  and 
took  his  departure.' 

On  the  other  hand,  the  tumult  within  the  walls  had  again  increased.  The 
Calvinists  had  been  collecting  in  great  numbers  upon  the  Mere.  This  was 
alaigeandsplendid  thoroughfare,  rather  an  oblong  market-place  than  a  street, 
filled  mth  stately  buildings,  and  communicating  by  various  cross  streets  with 
the  Exchange  and  with  many  other  public  edifices.  By  an  early  hour  in  the 
■ftenoon  twelve  or  fifteen  thousand  Calvinists,^  all  armed  and  fighting  men, 
bill  assembled  upon  the  place.  They  had  barricaded  the  whole  precinct 
with  pavements  and  upturned  wagons.  They  had  already  broken  into  the 
inenal  and  obtained  many  field-pieces,  which  were  planted  at  the  entrance 
of  em7Street  and  byeway.  They  had  stormed  tlie  city  jail  and  liberated  the 
prisoDcn,  all  of  whom,  grateful  and  ferocious,  came  to  swell  the  ntmibers  who 
defended  the  stronghold  on  the  Mere.  A  tremendous  mischief  was  afoot. 
Thieats  of  pillaging  the  churches  and  the  houses  of  the  Catholics,  of  sacking 
the  whole  opulent  city,  were  distinctly  heard  among  this  powerful  mob,  excited 
by  rcligous  enthusiasm,  but  containing  within  one  great  heterogeneous  mass 
Ihe  dements  of  every  crime  which  humanity  can  commit.  The  alarm  through- 
ODt  the  dty  was  indescribable.  The  cries  of  women  and  children,  as  they 
remained  in  trembling  expectation  of  what  the  next  hour  might  bring  forth, 
nre,  said  one  who  heard  them,  enough  to  soften  the  hardest  heaxts."' 

Nevertheless,  the  diligence  and  courage  of  the  Prince  kept  pace  with  the 
iunnection.  He  had  caused  the  eight  companies  of  guards  enrolled  in 
September  to  be  mustered  upon  the  square  in  front  of  the  City  Hall,  for  the 
protecdon  of  that  building  and  of  the  magistracy.  He  had  summoned  the 
fcnate  of  the  city,  the  bowl  of  ancients,  the  deans  of  guilds,  the  wardmasters, 
to  consult  with  him  at  the  council-room.  At  the  peril  of  his  life  he  had  again 
|one  before  the  angry  mob  in  the  Mere,  advancing  against  their  cannon  and 
their  outcries,  and  compelling  them  to  appoint  eight  deputies  to  treat  with 
him  and  the  magistrates  at  the  TownhalL  This  done,  quickly  but  deliberately 
he  had  drawn  up  six  articles,  to  which  those  deputies  gave  their  assent,  and 
in  which  the  city  government  cordially  united.  These  articles  provided  that 
the  keys  of  the  city  should  remain  in  the  possession  of  the  Prince  and  of 
Hot^itraaten,  that  the  watch  should  be  held  by  buighers  and  soldiers  together, 
that  the  magistrates  should  permit  the  entrance  of  no  garrison,  and  that  the 
citizens  should  be  intrusted  with  the  care  of  the  charters,  especially  with  that 
of  the  Joyful  Entrance.^ 

These  arrangements,  when  laid  before  the  assembly  at 'the  Mere  by  their 
deputies,  were  not  received  with  favour.  The  Calvinists  demanded  the  keys 
of  the  city.  They  did  not  choose  to  be  locked  up  at  the  mercy  of  any  man. 
They  had  already  threatened  to  blow  the  City  Hall  it]  to  the  air  if  the  kepwere 
Dot  delirered  to  them.*  They  claimed  that  burghers,  without  distinction 
of  religion,  instead  of  mercenary  troops,  should  be  allowed  to  guard  the 
market-place  in  ftont  of  the  Townhall. 

It  was  now  nightfall,  and  no  definite  arrangement  had  been  concluded. 
Nevertheless  a  temporary  truce  was  made,  by  means  of  a  concession  as  to 
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the  guard.  It  was  agreed  that  the  burghers,  Calviaists  and  Ludierans  as 
well  as  Catholics,  should  be  employed  to  protect  the  city.  By  subtlety,  how- 
ever, the  Calvinists  detailed  for  that  service  ireie  posted,  not  in  the  Town* 
house  square,  but  on  the  ramparts  and  al  the  gates.* 

A  night  of  dreadful  expectation  was  passed.  The  army  of  fifteen  thousand 
mutineers  remained  encamped  and  bairicaded  on  the  Mere,  with  guns  loaded 
and  artillery  pointed.  Fierce  cries  of  "  Lo:ig  live  the  beggars,"  "  Down  with 
the  Papists,"  and  other  signi&cant  watchwords,  woe  heard  all  night  long,  but 
no  more  serious  outbreak  occurred.^ 

During  the  whole  of  the  following  day  the  Calvinists  remained  in  their 
encampment,  the  Catholics  and  the  city  guardsmen  at  their  posts  near  the 
City  HalU  The  Prince  was  occupied  in  Ac  council-cbambei  from  morning 
UU  aiffht  with  the  municipal  authorities,  the  deputies  of  "  the  religion,"  and 
the  gtuld  officers,  in  framing  a  new  treaty  of  peace.  Towards  evening  Meen 
artides  were  agreed  upon,  which  were  to  be  proposed  forthwith  to  the  insur- 
gents, and  in  case  of  non-acceptance,  to  be  enforced.  The  airangemeot 
provided  that  there  should  be  no  ganisoa ;  that  the  September  contracts 
permitting  the  Keformed  worship  at  certain  places  within  the  city  should  be 
maintained ;  that  men  of  diS«fent  parties  should  refrain  from  mutual  insults ; 
that  the  two  governors,  the  Prince  and  Hoc^traaten,  should  keep  the  keys ; 
that  the  city  should  be  guarded  by  both  soldiers  and  citizens  without  distinc- 
tion of  religious  creed ;  that  a  band  of  four  hundred  cavalry  and  a  small  flotilla 
of  vessels  of  war  should  be  maintained  for  the  defence  of  the  place,  and  that 
the  expenses  to  be  incutted  should  be  levied  upon  all  classes,  clerical  and 
lay.  Catholic  and  Reformed,  without  any  exception.^ 

It  had  been  intended  that  the  governors,  accompanied  by  the  magistrates, 
should  forthwith  proceed  to  the  Mere  for  the  purpose  of  laying  these  terms 
before  the  insurgents.  Night  had,  however,  already  arrived,  and  it  was  un- 
derstood that  the  ill-temper  of  the  Calvinists  had  rather  increased  than 
diminished,  so  that  it  was  doubtful  whether  the  arrangement  would  be  ac- 
cepted. It  was,  therefore,  necessary  to  await  the  issue  of  another  day,  rather 
than  to  provoke  a  night  battle  in  the  streets.* 

During  the  night  the  Prince  laboured  incessantly  to  provide  against  the 
dangers  of  tlie  morrow.  The  Calvinists  had  fiercely  expressed  their  disindina- 
don  to  any  reasonable  arrangemenL  They  had  threatened,  without  further 
pause,  to  plunder  the  religious  houses  and  the  mansions  of  all  the  wealthy 
Catholics,  and  to  drive  every  Papist  out  of  town,'  They  had  summoned  tlie 
Lutherans  to  join  with  them  in  their  revolt,  and  menaced  them,  in  case  of 
refusal,  with  the  same  tate  which  awaited  the  Catholics.'  The  Prince,  who 
was  himself  a  Lutheran,  not  entirely  free  from  the  universal  prejudice  against 
the  Calvinists,  whose  sect  he  afterwards  embraced,  was  fully  aware  of  the 
deplorable  fact  that  the  enmit};  at  that  day  between  Calvinists  and  Lutherans 
was  as  fierce  as  that  between  Reformers  and  Catholics.  He  now  made  use 
of  this  feeling,  and  of  his  influence  with  those  of  the  Augsburg  Confession,  to 
save  the  city.  During  the  night  he  had  interviews  with  the  ministers  and 
notable  members  of  the  Lutheran  churches,  and  induced  them  to  form  an 
alliance  upon  this  occasion  with  the  Catholics  and  with  all  firiends  of  order, 
against  an  army  of  outlaws  who  were  threatening  to  burn  and  sack  the  dty. 
The  Lutherans,  in  the  silence  of  night,  took  arms  and  encamped,  to  the 
number  of  three  or  four  thousand,  upon  the  river's  side,  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Saint  Michael's  Cloister.  The  Prince  also  sent  for  the  deans  of  all  the 
foreign  mercantile  associations — Italian,  Spanish,  Portuguese,  English,  Han- 
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seatic, — engaged  their  assistance  also  for  the  protection  of  the  city,  and  com* 
manded  them  to  remain  in  their  armour  at  their  respective  factories,  ready  to 
act  at  a  moment's  warning.  It  was  agreed  that  they  should  be  informed  at 
frequent  intervals  as  to  the  progress  of  events.' 

On  the  morning  of  the  isth,  the  city  of  Antwerp  presented  a  fearful  sight. 
Three  distinct  armies  were  arrayed  at  different  points  within  its  walls.  The 
Calvinists,  fifteen  thousand  strong,  lay  in  their  encampment  on  the  Mere  ; 
the  Lutherans,  armed,  and  eager  for  action,  were  at  Saint  Michael's;  the 
Catholics  and  the  regulars  of  the  city  guard  were  posted  on  the  square. 
Between  thii^-five  and  forty  thousand  men  were  up,  according  to  the  most 
moderate  computation.*  AU  parties  were  excited,  and  eager  for  the  fray. 
The  fires  of  religious  hatred  burned  fiercely  in  every  breast.  Many  male- 
lactois  and  outlaws,  who  had  found  refuge  in  the  course  of  recent  events  at 
Antwop,  were  in  the  ranks  of  the  Calvmists,  profaning  a  sacred  cause,  and 
iospiring  a  fanatical  party  with  bloody  resolutions.  Papists,  once  and  for 
ever,  were  to  be  hunted  down,  even  as  they  had  been  for  years  pursuing 
Reformers.  Let  the  men  who  had  fed  fat  on  the  spoils  of  plundered  Christians 
be  dealt  witi  in  like  feshion.  Let  their  homes  be  sacked,  their  bodies  given 
to  the  dogs— such  were  the  cries  uttered  by  thousands  of  armed  men. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Lutherans,  as  angry  and  as  rich  as  the  Catholics, 
saw  in  every  Calvinist  a  murderer  and  a  robber.  They  thirsted  after  their 
blood  ;  for  the  spirit  of  religious  fl-enzy,  the  characteristic  of  the  century,  can 
withdifficulty  be  comprehended  in  our  colder  and  more  sceptical  age.  There 
was  every  probability  that  a  bloody  battle  was  to  be  fought  that  day  in  the 
Itreets  of  Antwerp — a  general  engagement,  in  the  course  of  which,  whoever 
might  be  the  victors,  the  city  was  sure  to  be  delivered  over  to  fire,  sack,  and 
outrage:  Such  would  have  been  the  result,  according  to  the  concurrent 
testimony  of  eye-witnesses  and  contemporary  historians  of  every  country  and 
creed,  but  for  the  courage  and  wisdom  of  one  man,  William  of  Orange 
knew  what  would  be  the  consequence  of  a  battle  pent  up  within  the  walls 
of  Antwerp.  He  foresaw  the  horrible  havoc  which  was  to  be  expected,  the 
desolation  which  would  be  brought  to  every  hearth  in  the  city.  "  Never  were 
men  so  desperate  and  so  willing  to  fight,"*  said  Sir  Thomas  Gresham,  who 
had  been  expecting  every  hour  his  summons  to  share  in  the  conflict.  If  the 
Prince  were  unable  that  morning  to  avert  the  impending  calamity,  no  Other 
power,  under  Heaven,  could  save  Antwerp  from  destruction. 

The  axricdes  prepared  on  the  r4th  had  been  already  approved  by  those 
wiio  represented  the  Catholic  and  Lutheran  interests.  They  were  read  early 
in  the  morning  to  the  troops  assembled  on  the  square  and  at  St.  Michael's, 
and  received  with  hearty  cheers.*  It  was  now  necessary  that  the  Calvinists 
should  accept  them,  or  that  the  quarrel  should  be  fought  out  at  once.  At 
ten  o'clock,  William  of  Orange,  attended  by  his  colleague,  Hoogstraaten, 
together  with  a  committee  of  the  municipal  authorities,  and  followed  by  a 
hundred  troopers,  rode  to  the  Mere.  They  wore  red  scarfs  over  their  armour," 
as  symbols  by  which  all  those  who  had  united  to  put  down  the  insurrection 
were  distinguished.    The  fifteen  thousand  Calvinists,  fierce  and  disorderly  as 
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ever,  maintuned  a  threatening  aspect  Nevertheless,  the  Prince  was  allowed 
to  ride  into  the  midst  of  the  square.  The  articles  were  then  read  aloud  by 
his  command,  after  which,  with  great  composure,  he  made  a  few  obserratioiis. 
He  pointed  out  that  the  airangement  offered  them  was  founded  upon  the 
September  concessions,  that  the  right  of  worship  was  conceded,  that  the 
/oreign  garrison  was  forbidden,  and  that  nothing  further  could  be  justly  de- 
manded or  honourably  admitted.  He  told  them  that  a  struggle  upon  their 
part  would  be  hopeless,  for  the  Catholics  and  Lutherans,  who  were  all  agreed 
as  to  the  justice  of  the  treaty,  outnumbered  them  by  nearly  two  to  one.  He, 
therefore,  most  earnestly  and  affectionately  adjured  them  to  testily  their 
acceptance  to  the  peace  offered  by  repealing  the  words  with  which  he  should 
conclude.  Then,  with  a  firm  voice,  the  Prince  exclaimed,  "  God  save  the 
King  1 "  It  was  the  last  time  that  those  words  were  ever  heard  from  the 
lips  of  the  man  already  proscribed  by  Philip.  The  crowd  of  Calvioists  hesi- 
tated an  instant,  and  dien,  unable  to  resist  his  tranquil  influence,  convinced 
by  his  reasonable  language,  they  raised  one  tremendous  shout  of  "Vive 
le  Roil" 

The  deed  was  done,  the  peace  accepted,  the  dreadful  battle  averted,  Antwerp 
saved.  The  deputies  of  the  Calviniscs  now  formally  accepted  and  signed  the 
articles.  Kind  words  were  exchanged  among  the  various  classes  of  fellow- 
citizens,  who  but  an  hour  before  had  been  thirsting  for  each  other's  blood ; 
theardlleryandotherweaponsofwarwererestored  to  the  arsenals;  Calvinist^ 
Lutherans,  and  Catholics  all  laid  down  their  arms ;  and  the  dty,  by  three 
o'clock,  was  entirely  quiet  Fifty  thousand  armed  men  had  been  up,  accord- 
ing to  some  estimates,  yet,  after  three  days  of  dreadful  expectation,  not  a  single 
person  had  been  injured,  and  the  tumult  was  now  appeased.' 

The  Prince  had,  in  truth,  used  the  mutual  animosity  of  Protestant  sects  to 
a  good  purpose — averting  bloodshed  by  the  very  weapons  with  which  the 
battle  was  to  have  been  waged.  Gresham  was  right,  however,  in  his  conjec- 
ture that  the  Regent  and  court  would  not  "  take  the  business  well."  Margaret 
of  Parma  was  incapable  of  comprehending  such  a  mind  as  that  of  Orange,  or 
of  appreciating  its  efforts.  She  was  surrounded  by  unscrupulous  and  mercenary 
soldiers,  who  hailed  the  coming  civil  war  as  the  most  profitable  of  specula- 
tions. "  Factotum  "  Mansfeld,  the  Counts  Areraberg  and  Meghem,  the  Duke 
of  Aerschot,  the  sanguinary  Noircannes,  were  already  counting  their  share  in 
the  coming  confiscarions.  In  the  internecine  conflict  approaching  there  would 
be  gold  for  the  gathering,  even  if  do  honourable  laurels  would  wreath  their 
swords.  "  Meghem  with  his  regiment  is  desolating  the  country,"  wrote 
William  of  Orange  to  the  Landgrave  of  Hesse,  "  and  reducing  many  people 
to  poverty.  Aremberg  is  doing  the  same  in  Friesland.  They  are  only  think* 
ing  how,  under  the  pretext  of  religion,  they  may  grind  the  poor  Cluistians, 
and  grow  rich  and  powerful  upon  their  estates  and  their  blood."' 

The  Seignior  de  Beauvoir  wrote  to  the  Duchess  claiming  all  the  estates  of 
Tholouse,  and  of  his  brother  St  Aldegonde,  aa  his  reward  for  the  Ostrawell 
victory,*  while  Noiicarmes  was  at  this  very  moment  to  commence  at  Valen- 
ciennes that  career  of  murder  and  spoliation  which,  continued  at  Mods  a  few 
years  afterwards,  was  to  load  his  name  with  infamy. 

As  a  matter  of  course,  therefore,  Margaret  of  Parma  denounced  the  terms 
by  which  Antwerp  had  been  saved  as  a  "novel  and  exorbitant  capitula- 
tion," and  had  no  intention  of  signifying  her  approbation  either  to  prince  01 
magistrate.* 
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CHAPTER  X. 

Egmc^t  and  Aendiot  before  Valenciennes— Sereriij  o(  Egmont— C^luUtlon  of  Ihe  cil^ — 
Escape  and  capture  of  the  minislera— EMculion  of  La  Grange  and  Dc  Bray— Horrible  cruelly 
atVaJendsinei—EflEclof  the  reduction  of  Valenciennu — The  Dacbeis  at  Antwerp — Anned 
invaiioa  of  the  provinces  decided  upon  In  Spain — Appointment  of  Alva — IndlgM-ttao  of 
Uaigaret — Mission  of  De  Billy — Pretended  visit  of  PhiLp— Attempts  of  the  Dudieai  to  eain 
Oiw  Orange— Mission  of  Berty— Interview  between  Orange  snd  Egmont  at  WillebroSt— 
Orange's  letleis  to  Philip,  to  Egmont,  and  to  Horn — Orange  departi  from  the  Netheibrids — 
Philip's  letter  to  Egmont — Secret  intelligence  reoeivrd  by  Orange — La  Torre's  mission  to 
Brederode— Brederode's  depailure  and  dulh — Death  of  Betghen— Despair  in  the  provinces — 
&eat  emigration- Crudtiei  practised  tipoD  those  of  the  new  religion- Edict  of  34th  May — 
Wralh  of  ihe  King, 

Valescienhes,  whose  iatc  depended  so  closely  upon  the  issue  of  these 
ratious  events,  was  now  trembling  to  her  fall  Noircannes  had  been  drawing 
tbe  lines  more  and  more  closely  about  the  city,  and  by  a  lefincment  of  cruelty 
bad  compelled  many  Calvinists  from  Toumay  to  act  as  pioneers  in  the  trenches 
against  their  own  brethren  in  Valenciennes.'  Ailer  the  defeat  of  Tholouse, 
and  the  consequent  frustration  of  all  Brederode's  arrangements  to  relieve  the 
siege,  the  Duchess  had  sent  a  fresh  summons  to  Valenciennes,  together  with 
letters  acquaintmg  the  citizens  with  the  results  of  the  Ostrawell  battle.  The 
intelligence  was  not  believed.  Egmont  and  Aerschot,  however,  to  whom 
Margaret  had  intrusted  this  last  mission  to  the  beleaguered  town,  roundly 
rebuked  the  deputies  who  came  to  treat  with  them  for  their  insolence  in  daring 
to  doubt  the  word  of  the  Regent.  The  two  seigniors  had  established  them- 
selves in  the  Chateau  of  Beusnage,  at  a  league's  distance  from  Valenciennes. 
Here  they  received  commissioners  from  the  city,  half  of  whom  were  Catholics 
appointed  by  the  magistrates,  half  Calvinists  deputed  by  the  consistories. 
These  envoys  were  informed  that  the  Duchess  would  pardon  tbe  city  for  its 
past  off^ences,  provided  the  gates  should  now  be  opened,  the  garrison  received, 
and  a  complete  suppression  of  all  religion  except  that  of  Rome  acquiesced  in 
without  a  murmur.  As  nearly  the  whole  population  was  of  the  Calvinist  faith, 
these  terms  could  hardly  be  thought  favourable.  It  was,  however,  added, 
that  fourteen  days  should  be  allowed  to  the  Reformers  for  the  purpose  of 
converting  their  property,  and  retiring  from  the  country.' 

The  deputies,  after  conferring  with  their  constituents  in  the  city,  returned 
on  the  following  day  with  counter-propositions,  which  were  not  more  likely  to 
find  favour  with  the  GovemmenL  They  offered  to  accept  the  garrison,  provided 
the  soldiers  should  live  at  their  own  expense,  without  any  lax  to  the  citizens  foi 
their  board,  lodging,  or  pay.  They  claimed  that  all  property  which  had  been 
seized  should  be  restored,  all  peraons  accused  of  treason  liberated.  They  de- 
manded the  uncondition^  revocation  of  the  edict  by  which  the  ciQr  had  been 
dedared  rebellious,  together  with  a  guarantee  from  the  Knights  of  the  Pleece 
and  the  State  Council  that  the  terms  of  the  proposed  treaty  should  be  strictly 
observed.' 

As  soon  as  these  terms  had  been  read  to  the  two  se^niors,  the  Duke  of 
Aerschot  burst  into  an  immoderate  fit  of  laughter-  He  protested  that  nothing 
could  be  more  ludicrous  than  such  propositions,  worthy  of  a  conqueror  dictat- 
ing a  peace,  thus  offered  by  a  city  closely  beleaguered,  and  entirely  at  the 
10607  of  the  enemy.  The  Duke's  hilarity  was  not  shared  by  Egmont,  who,  on 
the  contrary,  fell  into  a  furious  passion.  He  swore  that  the  city  should  be 
bumed  about  their  ears,  and  that  every  one  of  the  inhabitants  should  be  put 
to  the  sword  for  the  insolent  language  which  they  had  thus  dared  to  address 
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to  a  most  clement  sovereign.  He  ordered  the  trembling  deputies  instantly 
to  return  with  this  peremptory  rejection  of  their  terms,  and  with  his  command 

that  the  proposals  of  Government  should  be  accepted  within  three  days'  delay. 

The  commissioners  fell  upon  their  knees  at  Egraont's  feet,  and  begged  for 
mercy.  They  implored  him  at  least  to  send  this  imperious  message  by  some 
other  hand  than  theirs,  and  to  permit  them  to  absent  themselves  from  the  dty. 
They  should  be  torn  limb  from  limb,  they  said,  by  the  enraged  inhabitants,  if 
they  dared  to  present  themselves  with  such  instnictions  before  them.  Egmont, 
however,  assured  them  that  they  should  be  sent  into  the  city,  bound  hand  and 
foot,  if  they  did  not  instantly  obey  his  orders.  The  deputies,  therefore,  with 
heavy  hearts,  were  fain  to  return  home  with  this  bitter  result  to  their  negotia- 
tions. The  terms  were  rejected,  as  a  matter  of  course,  but  the  gloomy  fore- 
bodings of  the  commissioners  as  to  their  own  fate  at  the  hands  of  their  fellow- 
citizens  were  not  fulfilled.' 

Instant  measures  were  now  taken  to  cannonade  the  city.  Egmont,  at  the 
hacard  of  his  life,  descended  into  the  foss  to  reconnoitre  the  works,  and  to 
form  an  opinion  as  to  the  most  eligible  quarter  at  which  to  direct  the  bat- 
teries.' Having  communicated  the  result  of  his  investigation  to  Noircarmes, 
he  returned  to  report  all  these  proceedings  to  the  Regent  at  Brussels,  Cer- 
tainly the  Count  had  now  separated  himself  far  enough  from  William  of  Orange, 
and  was  nmnifesting  an  ener^  in  the  cause  of  tyranny  which  was  sufficiently 
unscrupulous.  Many  people  who  had  been  deceived  by  his  more  generous 
demonstrations  in  former  times  tried  to  persuade  themselves  that  he  was  act- 
ing a  part  Noircarmes,  however — and  no  man  was  more  competent  to  decide 
the  question — distinctly  expressed  his  entire  confidence  in  Egraont's  loyalty.' 
Margaret  had  responded  warroljr  to  his  eulogies,  had  read  with  approbation 
secret  letters  from  Egmont  to  Noircarmes,  and  had  expressed  the  utmost  respect 
and  affection  for  "  the  Count"  Egmont  had  also  lost  no  time  in  writing  to 
Philip,  informing  him  that  he  had  selected  the  most  eligible  spot  for  battering 
down  the  obstinate  city  of  Valenciennes,  regretting  that  he  could  not  have 
had  the  eight  or  ten  military  companies  now  at  his  disposal  at  an  earlier  day, 
in  which  case  he  should  have  been  able  to  suppress  many  tumults,  but  con- 
gratulating his  sovereign  that  the  preachers  were  all  fugitive,  the  Reformed 
religion  suppressed  and  the  people  disarmed.  He  assured  the  King  that  he 
would  neglect  no  effort  to  prevent  any  renewal  of  the  tumults,  and  expressed 
the  hope  that  his  Majesty  would  be  satisfied  with  his  conduct,  notwithstandmg 
the  calumnies  of  which  tJie  times  were  full.* 

Noircarmes,  meanwhile,  had  unmasked  his  batteries,  and  opened  his  fire 
exactly  according  to  Egraont's  suggestion.*  The  artillery  played  first  up<wi 
what  was  called  the  "  White  Tower,"  which  happened  to  bear  this  ancient, 
rhyming  inscription — 

"  When  every  man  receives  his  own. 

And  justice  leigns  for  sirong'  and  weak. 
Perfect  shaU  be  this  tower  of  stone, 
And — all  the  dumb  wiUIeun  to  speAlc"* 

For  some  unknown  reason,  the  rather  insipid  quatrain  was  tortured  into  a 
baleful  prophecy.  It  was  considered  very  ominous  that  the  batteiT  should  be 
first  opened  against  this  Sibylline  tower.  Tlie  chimes,  too,  which  had  been  play- 
ing idl  through  the  siege  the  music  of  Marot's  sacred  songs,  happened  that 
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morning  to  be  sounding  forth  from  every  bel&r  the  twenty-second  psahn: 
"  Hy  <>}d,  my  God  why  hast  Thou  forsaken  me  r  "  ' 

It  iras  Palm  Smiday,  23d  of  March.  The  women  and  children  were  going 
moumfiilly  about  the  streets,  bearing  green  branches  in  their  hands,  and  pray- 
ing upon  their  knees  in  every  pait  of  the  city.  Despair  and  superstition  h»l 
Uken  possession  of  citizens  who  up  to  that  period  had  justified  La  Noue's 
issertion  that  none  could  endure  a  siege  like  Huguenots.  As  soon  as  the  can- 
nonading began,  the  spirit  of  the  inhabitants  seemed  to  depart  The  ministers 
exhorted  their  flocks  in  vain  as  the  tiles  and  chimneys  began  to  topple  into  the 
streets,  and  the  concussions  of  the  artillery  were  responded  to  by  the  universal 
wailing  of  afirighted  women. ^ 

Upon  the  very  fiist  day  after  the  unmasking  of  the  batteries,  the  city  sent 
to  Noircannes,  offering  almost  an  unconditional  surrender.  Not  the  slightest 
breach  had  been  effected — not  the  least  danger  of  an  assault  existed — yet  the 
citizens,  who  had  earned  the  respect  of  their  antagonists  by  the  courageous 
manner  in  which  they  had  sallied  and  skirmished  during  the  siege,  now  in 
despair  at  any  hope  of  eventual  succour,  and  completely  demoralised  by  the 
couise  of  recent  events  outside  their  walls,  surrendered  ignorainiously,  and  at 
discretion.*  The  only  stipulation  agreed  to  by  Noircarmes  was,  that  the  city 
should  not  be  sacked,  and  that  the  lives  of  the  inhabitants  should  be  spared.* 

lliis  pledge  was,  however,  only  made  to  be  broken.  Noircarmes  entered 
the  d^  and  closed  the  gates.  All  the  richest  citizens,  who,  of  course,  were 
deemed  the  most  criminal,  were  instantly  arrested.  The  soldiers,  although 
not  permitted  formally  to  sack  the  city,  were  quartered  upon  the  bhabitanis, 
whom  they  robbed  and  murdered,  according  to  the  testimony  of  a  Catholic 
citizen,  almost  at  their  pleasure.' 

Michael  Herlin,  a  very  wealthy  and  distinguished  buigher,  was  arrested 
upon  the  first  day.  The  two  ministers,  Guido  de  Bray  and  Peregrine  de  la 
Grange,  together  with  the  son  of  Herlin,  effected  their  escape  by  the  water- 
gate.  Ha\-ing  taken  refuge  in  a  tavern  at  St  Arnaud,  they  were  observed,  as 
they  sat  at  supper,  by  a  peasant,  who  forthwith  ran  off  to  the  mayor  of  the 
borough  with  the  intelligence  that  some  individuals  who  looked  like  fugitives 
bad  arrived  at  SL  Amaud.  One  of  them,  said  the  informer,  was  richly 
dressed,  and  wore  a  gold-hilted  sword  with  velvet  scabbard.  By  the  descrip- 
tion, the  mayor  recognised  Herlin  the  younger,  and  suspected  his  companions. 
They  werc-oll  arrested,  and  sent  to  Noircarmes.  The  two  Herlins,  father  and 
son,  were  immediately  beheaded.*  Guido  de  Bray  and  Peregrine  de  la  Grange 
were  loaded  with  chains,  and  thrown  into  a  filthy  dungeon,  previously  to  their 
bebg  hanged.^  Here  they  were  visited  by  the  Countess  de  Roeuhc,  who  was 
curious  to  see  how  the  Calvinists  sustained  themselves  in  their  martyrdom. 
She  asked  them  how  they  could  sleep,  eat,  or  driuk,  when  covered  wi^  such 
heavy  fetters.  "  The  cause  and  my  good  conscience,"  answered  De  Bray, 
"make  me  eat,  drink,  and  sleep  better  than  those  who  are  doing  me  wrong, 
Hiese  shackles  are  more  honourable  to  me  than  golden  rings  and  chains. 
They  are  more  useful  to  me,  and  as  I  hear  their  clank,  methinks  I  hear  the 
music  of  sweet  voices  and  the  tinkling  of  lutes."  * 

This  exultation  never  deserted  these  courageous  enthusiasts.  They  re- 
ceived their  condemnation  to  death  "as  if  it  had  been  an  invitation  to  a 
marriage  feast"  ■  They  encouraged  the  friends  who  crowded  their  path  to 
the  scaffold  with  exhortations  to  remain  true  in  the  Reformed  faith.     Ia 
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Grange,  standing  upon  the  ladder,  proclainied  with  a  loud  voice  that  he  was 
siain  for  having  preached  tite  pure  Word  of  God  to  a  Christian  people  in  a 
Christian  land.  De  Braj,  under  the  same  gibbet,  testified  stoutly  that  he, 
too,  had  committed  that  offence  alone.  He  warned  his  friends  to  obey  the 
magistrates,  and  all  others  in  authority,  except  in  matters  of  conscience ;  to 
abstain  firom  sedition,  but  to  obey  the  will  of  God.  The  executioner  threw 
him  from  the  ladder  while  he  was  yet  speaking.  So  ended  the  lives  of  two 
eloquent,  learned,  and  highly  gifted  divines.' 

Many  hundreds  of  victims  were  sacrificed  in  the  unfortunate  city.  "  There 
were  a  great  many  other  citizens  strangled  or  beheaded,"  says  an  aristocratic 
Catholic  historian  of  the  time,  "  but  they  were  mostly  personages  of  little 
quality,  whose  names  are  quite  unknown  to  me."  '  The  franchises  of  the  city 
were  all  revoked.  There  was  a  prodigious  amount  of  property  confiscated 
to  the  benefit  of  Noircarmes  and  the  rest  of  the  "Seven  Sleepers."  Many 
Calvinists  were  burned,  others  were  hanged.  "For  two  whole  years,"  says 
another  Catholic,  who  was  a  citizen  of  Valenciennes  at  the  time,  "there  tons 
scarcely  a  week  in  which  seseral  citizens  were  not  executed,  and  often  a  great 
number  were  despatched  at  a  time.  All  this  gave  so  much  alarm  to  the  good 
and  innocent,  that  many  quitted  the  city  as  fast  as  they  could."  '  If  the  good 
and  innocent  happened  to  be  rich,  they  might  be  sure  that  Noircarmes  would 
deem  that  a  crime  for  which  no  goodness  and  innocence  could  atone. 

Upon  the  fate  of  Valenciennes  had  depended,  as  if  by  common  agreement, 
the  whole  destiny  of  the  anti-Catholic  party,  "  People  had  learned  at  last," 
says  another  Walloon,  "  that  the  King  had  long  arms,  and  that  he  had  not 
been  enlisting  soldiers  to  string  beads.  So  they  drew  in  their  horns  and  their 
evil  tempers,  meaning  to  put  them  forth  again,  should  the  Government  not 
succeed  at  the  siege  of  Valenciennes."*  The  Government  had  succeeded, 
however,  and  the  consternation  was  extreme,  the  general  submission  im- 
mediate, and  even  abject.  "  The  capture  of  Valenciennes,"  wrote  Noircannes 
to  Granvelle,  "has  worked  a  miracle.  The  other  cities  all  come  forth  to 
meet  me,  putting  the  rope  around  their  own  necks." '  No  opposition  was 
offered  anywhere,  Tournay  had  been  crushed ;  Valenciennes,  Bois  le  Due, 
and  all  other  important  places,  accepted  their  garrisons  without  a  mutmur. 
Even  Antwerp  haii  made  its  last  struggle,  and  as  soon  as  the  back  of  Orange 
was  turned,  knelt  down  in  the  dust  to  receive  its  bridle.  The  Prince  had 
been  able,  by  his  courage  and  wisdom,  to  avert  a  sanguinary  conflict  mthin 
its  walls,  but  his  personal  presence  alone  could  guarantee  anything  like  reli- 
gious liberty  for  the  inhabitants,  now  that  the  rest  of  the  country  was  subdued. 
On  the  26th  April,  sixteen  companies  of  infantry,  under  Count  Mansfeld, 
entered  the  gates.^  On  the  z8th  the  Duchess  made  a  visit  to  the  city,  where 
she  was  received  with  respect,  but  where  her  eyes  were  shocked  by  that  which 
she  termed  the  "abominable,  sad,  and  hideous  spectacle  of  the  desolated 
churches,"  ^ 

To  the  eyes  of  all  who  loved  their  fatharland  and  their  race,  the  sight  of  a 
desolate  country,  with  its  ancient  charters  superseded  by  brute  force,  its  in- 
dustrious population  swarming  from  the  land  in  droves  as  if  the  pestilence 
were  raging,  with  gibbets  and  scaffolds  erected  in  every  village,  and  with  a. 
sickening  and  universal  apprehension  of  still  darker  disasters  to  follow,  was  a 
spectacle  still  more  sad,  hideous,  and  abominable. 

For  it  was  now  decided  that  the  Duke  of  Alva,  at  the  head  of  a  Spanish 
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iraiy,  should  forthwith  take  his  departure  for  the  Netherlands.  A  land  already 
subjugzted  was  to  be  crashed,  and  every  vestige  of  its  ancient  liberties  de- 
stroyed. The  conquered  provinces,  once  the  abode  of  municipal  iibertjr,  of 
science,  art,  and  literature,  and  blessed  with  an  unexampled  mercantile  and 
manufacturing  prosperity,"  were  to  be  placed  in  absolute  subjection  to  the 
cabinet  council  at  Madrid.  A  dull  and  malignant  bigot,  assisted  by  a  few 
Spanish  grandees,  and  residing  at  the  other  extremity  of  Europe,  was  thence- 
forth to  exercise  despotic  authority  over  countries  which  for  centuries  had 
enjoyed  a  local  administration,  and  a  system  nearly  approaching  to  complete 
5eif.govemment  Such  was  the  policy  devised  by  Granvelle  and  Spinosa,*- 
which  the  Duke  of  Alva,  upon  the  15th  April,  had  left  Madrid  to  enforce. 

It  was  very  natural  that  Margaret  of  Parma  should  be  indignant  at  being 
thus  superseded.  She  considered  herself  as  having  acquired  much  credit  by 
the  manner  in  which  the  later  insurrectionary  movements  had  been  sup- 
pressed, so  soon  as  Philip,  after  his  endless  tergiversations,  had  Supplied  her 
with  anas  and  money.  Therefore  she  wrote  in  a  tone  of  great  asperity  to  her 
brother  expressing  her  discontent.  She  had  always  been  trammelled  in  her 
action,  she  said,  by  his  restrictions  upon  her  authority.  She  complained  that 
he  had  no  regard  for  her  reputation  or  her  peace  of  mind.  Notwithstanding 
all  impediments  and  dangers,  she  had  at  last  settled  in  the  country,  and  now 
another  person  was  to  reap  the  honour,*  She  also  despatched  the  Seigneur 
de  Billy  to  Spain,  for  the  purpose  of  making  verbal  representations  to  his 
Majesty  upon  the  inexpediency  of  sending  the  Duke  of  Alva  to  the  Nether- 
lands at  that  juncture  with  a  Spanish  army.^ 

Margaret  gained  nothing,  however,  by  her  letters  and  her  envoy,  save  a 
round  rebuke  from  Philip,  who  was  not  accustomed  to  brook  the  language  of 
remonstrance,  even  from  his  sister.  His  purpose  was  fixed.  Absolute  submis- 
sion was  now  to  be  rendered  by  all.  "  He  was  highly  astonished  and  dis- 
satisfied," he  said,  "  that  she  should  dare  to  write  to  him  with  so  much  passion, 
and  in  so  resolute  a  manner.  If  she  received  no  other  recompense  save  the 
glory  of  having  restored  the  service  of  God,  she  ought  to  express  her  gratitude 
to  the  King  for  having  given  her  the  opportunity  of  so  doing."  * 

The  affectation  of  clement  intentions  was  still  maintained,  tt^ether  with  the 
empty  pretence  of  the  royal  visit.  Alva  and  his  army  were  coming  merely  to 
prepare  the  way  for  the  King,  who  still  represented  himself  as  "debonair  and 
gende,  slow  to  anger  and  averse  from  bloodshed."  Superficial  people  believed 
that  the  King  was  really  coming,  and  hoped  wonders  from  his  advent.  The 
Duchess  knew  better.  The  Pope  never  believed  in  it,  Granvelle  never  believed 
in  it,  the  Prince  ofOrange  never  believed  in  it.  Councillor  d'Assonleville  never 
beheved  in  it.  "  His  Majesty,"  says  the  Walloon  historian,  who  wrote  from 
Assonleville's  papers,  "  had  many  imperative  reasons  for  not  coming.  He 
was  fond  of  quiet,  he  was  a  great  negotiator,  distinguished  for  phlegm  and 
modesty,  disinclined  to  long  journeys,  particulariy  to  sea  voyages,  which  were 
verypainful  to  him.  Moreover,  he  was  then  building  his  Escorial  with  50  much 
taste  and  affection  that  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  leave  home."  '  These 
excellent  reasons  sufGced  to  detain  the  monarch,  in  whose  place  a  general 
was  appointed,  who,  it  must  be  confessed,  was  neither  phlegmatic  nor  modest, 
and  whose  energies  were  quite  equal  to  the  work  required.  There  had  in 
tnith  never  been  anything  in  the  King's  project  of  visiting  the  Netherlands 
but  pretence."" 
On  the  other  hand,  the  work  of  Orange  for  the  time  was  finished.     He  had 
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savcd  Antwerp,  he  had  done  his  best  to  maintain  the  liberties  cf  the  countiy, 
the  rights  of  coascicnce,  and  the  royal  autliority,  so  far  as  they  were  com- 
patible with  eacli  other.  The  alternative  had  now  been  distinctly  forced  upon 
every  man,  either  to  promise  blind  obedience  or  to  accept  the  position  of  a. 
rebel.  William  of  Orange  had  thus  become  a  rebel.  He  had  been  requested 
to  sign  the  new  oath,  greedily  taken  by  the  Mansfelds,  the  Eerlaymonts,  the 
Aerscfaots,  and  the  Egmonts,  to  obey  every  order  which  he  might  receive, 
against  every  person  and  in  every  place,  without  restriction  or  limitation,^  and 
he  had  distinctly  and  repeatedly  declined  the  demand.  He  had  again  and 
again  insisted  upon  resigning  all  his  offices.  The  Duchess,  more  and  more 
anxious  to  gain  over  such  an  influential  personage  to  the  cause  of  tyranny, 
had  been  most, importunate  in  her  requisitions.  "  A  man  with  so  noble  a  heart," 
she  wrote  to  the  Prince,  "and  with  a  descent  from  such  illustrious  and  loyal 
ancestors,  can  surely  not  forget  his  duties  to  his  Majesty  and  the  country."  * 

William  of  Orange  Itnew  his  duty  to  both  better  than  the  Duchess  could 
understand.  He  answered  this  fresh  summons  by  reminding  her  that  he  had 
uniformly  refused  the  new  and  extraordinary  pledge  required  of  him.  He 
had  been  true  to  his  old  oaths,  and  therefore  no  fresh  pledge  was  necessary. 
Moreover,  a  pledge  without  limitation  he  would  never  take.  The  case  might 
happen,  he  said,  that  he  should  be  ordered  to  do  things  contrary  to  his 
conscience,  prejudicial  to  hfs  Majesty's  service,  and  in  violation  of  his  oaths 
to  maintain  the  laws  of  the  country.  He  therefore  once  more  resigned  all 
his  offices,  and  signified  his  intention  of  leaving  the  provinces.* 

Margaret  had  previously  invited  him  to  an  interview  at  Brussels,  which  he 
had  declined,  because  he  iiad  discovered  a  conspiracy  in  that  place  to  "  play 
him  a  trick."  Assonleville  had  already  been  sent  to  him  without  effect.  He 
had  refused  to  meet  a  deputation  of  Fleece  Knights  at  Mechlin,  from  the 
some  suspicion  of  foul  play.  After  the  termination  of  the  Antwerp  tumult, 
Orange  again  wrote  to  the  Duchess,  upon  the  19th  March,  repeating  his  refusal 
to  take  the  oath,  and  stating  that  he  considered  himself  as  at  least  suspended 
from  all  his  functions,  since  she  had  refused,  upon  the  ground  of  incapacity, 
to  accept  his  formal  resignation.  Margaret  now  determined,  by  the  advice 
of  the  State  Council,  to  send  Secretary  Berty,  provided  with  an  ample  letter 
of  instructions,  upon  a  special  mission  to  the  Prince  at  Antwerp.  That  re- 
spectable functionary  performed  his  task  with  credit,  going  through  the  usual 
formalities,  and  adducing  the  threadbare  arguments  in  favour  of  tlie  unlimited 
oath  with  much  adroitness  and  decorum.  He  mildly  pointed  out  the  impro- 
priety of  laying  down  such  responsible  posts  as  those  which  the  Prince  now 
occupied  at  such  a  juncture.  He  alluded  to  the  distress  which  the  step  must 
occasion  to  the  debonair  sovereign. 

William  of  Orange  became  somewhat  impatient  under  the  official  lecture 
of  this  secretary  to  the  Frivy  Council,  a  mere  man  of  sealing-wax  and  protocols. 
The  slender  stock  of  platitudes  with  which  he  had  come  provided  was  soon 
exhausted.  His  arguments  shrivelled  at  once  in  the  scorn  with  which  the 
Prince  received  them.  The  great  statesman  wJio,  it  was  hoped,  would  be 
entrapped  to  ruin,  dishonour,  and  death  by  such  very  feeble  artifices,  asked 
indignantly  whether  it  were  really  expected  that  he  should  acknowledge  him- 
self perjured  to  his  old  obligations  by  now  signing  new  ones ;  that  he  should 
disgrace  himself  by  an  unlimited  pledge  which  might  require  him  to  break  his 
oaths  to  the  provincial  statutes  and  to  the  Emperor ;  that  he  should  consent  to 
administer  tjie  religious  edicts  which  he  abhorred ;  that  he  should  act  as 
executioner  of  Christians  on  account  of  their  religious  opinions,  an  ofSce 
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against  which  his  soul  revolted  ;  that  he  should  bind  himself  by  an  unlimited 
promise  which  might  require  him  to  put  his  own  wife  to  death  because  she 
was  a.  Lutheran?  Moreover,  was  it  to  be  supposed  that  he  would  obey  with- 
out restriction  any  orders  issued  to  him  in  his  Majesty's  name,  when  the 
King's  reptesentative  might  be  a  person  whose  supremacy  it  ill  became  one 
of  his  race  to  acknowledge  ?  Was  William  of  Orange  to  receive  absolute 
commands  from  the  Duke  of  Alva  P  Having  mentioned  that  name  with  indig- 
nation, the  Prince  became  silenL^ 

It  was  veiy  obvious  that  no  impression  was  to  be  made  upon  the  man  by 
fonnalists.  Poor  Berty  returned  to  his  green-board  in  the  council-room  with 
his  proc^  verbal  of  the  conference.  Before  he  took  his  leave,  however,  he 
prevailed  upon  Orange  to  hold  au  interview  with  the  Duke  of  Aerschot,  Count 
Mansfeld,  and  Count  £^onL^ 

This  memorable  meeting  took  place  at  Willebroek,  a  village  midway  between 
Antwerp  and  Brussels,  in  the  fiist  week  of  April.  The  Duke  of  Aerschot  was 
prevented  from  attending,  but  Mansfeld  and  Egmtmt — accompanied  by  the 
faithful  Berty,  to  make  another  procfes  verbal — duly  made  their  appearance.* 
The  Prince  had  never  felt  much  sympathy  with  Mansfeld,  but  a  tender  and 
honest  friendship  had  always  existed  between  himself  and  Egmont,  notwith- 
standing the  difference  of  their  characters,  the  incessant  artiBces  employed  by 
ibe  Spanish  court  to  separate  them,  and  the  impassable  chasm  which  now 
existed  between  their  respective  pcnitions  towards  the  Government 

The  same  commonplaces  of  at;gument  and  rhetoric  were  now  discussed 
between  Orange  and  the  other  three  personages,  the  Prince  distinctly  stating, 
ID  conclusion,  that  be  considered  himself  as  discharged  from  all  his  ofhces, 
and  that  he  was  about  to  leave  the  Netherlands  for  Germany.  The  interview, 
had  it  been  confined  to  such  formal  conversation,  would  have  but  little  hin- 
toric  interest  Egmont's  choice  had  been  made.  Several  months  before  he 
had  signified  his  deteiminarion  to  hold  those  for  enemies  who  should  cease 
to  conduct  themselves  as  faithful  vassals,  declared  himself  to  be  without  fear 
that  the  country  was  to  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  Spaniards,  and  disavowed 
ail  intention,  in  any  case  whatever,  of  taking  arms  against  ^e  King.^  His 
sabscquent  coarse,  as  we  have  seen,  had  been  entirely  in  conformity  with 
these  solemn  declarations.  Nevertheless,  the  Prince,  to  whom  they  had  been 
made,  thought  it  still  possible  to  withdraw  his  friend  from  the  precipice  upon 
which  he  stood,  and  to  save  him  from  his  impending  fate.  His  love  for 
Egmont  had,  in  his  own  noble  and  pathetic  language,  "  structt  its  roots  too 
deeply  into  his  heart  "to  permit  him,  in  this  their  parting  interview,  to  neglect  a 
last  ^ort,  even  if  this  solemn  warning  were  destmed  to  be  disregarded. 

By  any  reasonable  construction  of  history,  Philip  was  an  unscrupulous 
usurper,  who  was  attempting  to  convert  himself  from  a  Duke  of  Brabant  and 
1  Count  of  Holland  into  an  absolute  king.  It  was  William  who  was  main- 
taining, Philip  who  was  destroying  :  and  the  monarch  who  was  thus  blasting 
the  b^piness  of  the  provinces,  and  about  to  decimate  their  population,  was 
by  the  same  process  to  undemiine  his  own  power  for  ever,  and  to  divest  him- 
self of  his  richest  inheritance.  Could  a  vision,  like  that  imagined  by  the 
unmoTtal  dramatist  for  another  tyrant  and  murderer,  have  revealed  the  fiiture 
to  Philip,  he,  too,  might  have  beheld  his  victim,  not  crowned  himself,  but 
pointing  to  a  line  of  kings,  even  to  some  who  twofold  bails  and  trebie  scares 
carried,  and  smiling  on  Uiem  for  his.     But  such  considerations  as  these  had 
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no  elect  upon  the  Prince  of  Orange.     He  knew  himself  already  proscribed, 

and  he  knew  that  tlie  seciet  condemnation  had  extended  to  Egmont  also. 
He  was  anxious  that  his  friend  should  prefer  the  privations  of  exile,  with  the 
chance  gf  becoming  the  champion  of  a  struggling  country,  to  the  wretched 
fate  towards  which  his  blind  confidence  was  leading  him.  Even  then  it 
seemed  possible  that  the  brave  soldier,  who  had  been  recently  defiling  his 
sword  in  the  cause  of  tyranny,  might  become  mindfiil  of  his  brighter  and 
earlier  fame.  Had  Egmont  been  as  true  to  his  native  land  as,  until  "the 
long  divorce  of  steel  fell  on  him,"  he  was  faithful  to  Philip,  he  might  yet  have 
earned  brighter  laurels  than  those  gained  at  St.  Quentin  and  GraveliDgeo. 
Was  he  doomed  to  fall,  he  might  find  a  glorious  death  upon  freedom's  battle- 
field, in  place  of  that  darker  departure  then  so  near  him,  which  the  prophetic 
language  of  Orange  depicted,  but  which  he  was  too  sanguine  to  fear-  He 
spoke  with  confidence  of  the  royal  clemency. '  "  Alas  I  Egmont,"  answered  the 
Prince,  "the  King's  clemency,  of  which  you  boast,  will  destroy  you.  Would 
that  I  might  be  deceived,  but  I  foresee  too  clearly  that  you  are  to  be  the 
bridge  which  the  Spaniards  will  destroy  so  soon  as  they  have  passed  over  it 
to  invade  our  country,"  ^  With  these  last  solemn  words,  he  concluded  his 
appeal  to  awaken  the  Count  from  his  fatal  security.  Then,  as  if  pereuaded  that 
be  was  lookmg  upon  his  friend  for  the  last  time,  William  of  Orange  threw  his 
arms  around  Egmont,  and  held  him  for  a  moment  in  a  close  embrace.  Tears 
fell  from  the  eyes  of  both  at  this  parting  moment,  and  then  the  brief  scene  of 
simple  and  lofty  pathos  terminated — Egmont  and  Orange  separated  from  each 
other  never  to  meet  again  on  earth.' 

A  few  days  afterwards,  Orange  addressed  a  letter  to  Philip,  once  more 
resigning  all  his  oHices,  and  announcing  his  intention  of  departing  from  the 
Netherlands  for  Germany.  He  added,  that  he  should  be  alwajrs  ready  to 
place  himself  and  his  property  at  the  King's  orders  in  everything  which  he 
believed  conducive  ie  the  true  service  of  his  Majesty,'  The  Prince  had 
already  received  a  remarkable  warning  from  old  Landgrave  Philip  of  Hesse, 
who  had  not  foi^otten  the  insidious  manner  in  which  his  own  memorable 
captivity  had  been  brought  about  by  the  arts  of  Granvelle  and  of  Alva,  "  Let 
them  not  smear  your  mouths  with  honey,"  said  the  Landgrave.  "If  the 
three  seigniors,  of  whom  the  Duchess  Margaret  has  had  so  much  to  say,  are 
invited  to  court  by  Alva  under  pretext  of  friendly  consultation,  let  them  be 
wary,  and  think  twice  ere  they  accept  I  know  the  Duke  of  Alva  and  the 
Spaniards,  and  how  they  dealt  with  me."* 

The  Prince,  before  he  departed,  took  a  final  leave  of  Horn  and  Egmont 
by  letters,  which,  as  if  aware  of  the  monumental  character  they  were  to 
assume  for  posterity,  he  drew  up  in  Latin.^  He  desired,  now  that  he  was 
turning  his  back  upon  the  country,  that  those  two  nobles  who  had  refused  to 
imitate,  and  had  advised  against  his  course,  should  remember  that  he  was 
acting  deliberately,  conscieniiously,  and  in  pursuance  of  a  long-settled  plan. 

To  Count  Horn  he  declared  himself  unable  to  connive  longer  at  the  sins 
daily  committed  against  the  country  and  his  own  conscience.  He  assured 
him  that  the  Government  had  been  accustoming  the  country  to  panniers,  in 
order  that  it  might  now  accept  patiently  the  saddle  and  bridle.     For  him- 
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self,  he  said,  his  back  was  not  strong  enongh  for  the  weight  already  imposed 
upon  it,  and  he  preferred  to  endure  any  calamity  which  might  happen  to  him 
in  exile,  rather  than  be  compelled  by  those  whom  they  had  all  condemned 
to  acquiesce  in  the  object  so  long  and  steadily  pursued.^ 

He  reminded  Egmont,  who  had  been  ui^ing  him  by  letter  to  remain,  that 
his  resolntion  had  been  deliberately  taken,  and  long  since  communicated  to 
his  friends.  He  could  not,  in  conscience,  lake  the  oath  required,  nor  would 
he,  now  that  alt  eyes  were  turned  upon  him,  remain  in  the  land  the  only  re- 
cusanL  He  preferred  to  encounter  all  that  could  happen,  rather  than  attempt 
to  please  others  by  the  sacrifice  of  liberty,  of  his  fatherland,  of  his  own  con- 
science. "  I  hope,  therefore,"  said  he  to  Egmont,  in  conclusion,  "  that  you, 
after  weighing  my  reasons,  will  not  disapprove  my  departure.  The  rest  I 
leave  to  God,  who  wilt  dispose  of  all  as  may  most  conduce  to  the  glory  of  His 
name.  For  yourself,  I  pray  you  to  believe  that  you  have  no  more  sincere  friend 
than  I  am.  My  love  for  you  has  struck  such  deep  root  into  my  heart,  that  it 
can  be  lessened  by  no  distance  of  time  or  place,  and  I  pray  you  in  return  to 
maintain  the  same  feelings  towards  me  which  you  have  always  cherished."  * 

The  Prince  had  left  Antwerp  upon  the  nth  April,  and  had  written  these 
letters  from  Breda  upon  the  13th  of  the  same  month.  Upon  the  aad,  he 
took  his  departure  for  Dillenhurg,  the  ancestral  seat  of  his  family  in  Germany, 
by  the  way  of  Grave  and  Cleves,^ 

It  was  not  to  be  supposed  that  this  parting  message  would  influence 
Egmont's  decision  with  regard  to  his  own  movements,  when  his  determination 
bad  not  been  shaken  at  his  memorable  interview  with  the  Prince.  The 
Count's  fate  was  sealed.  Had  he  not  been  praised  by  Noircarmes ;  had  he 
not  earned  the  hypocritical  commendations  of  Duchess  Mai^aret ;  nay,  more, 
had  he  not  just  received  a  most  affectionate  letter  of  thanks  and  approbation 
from  the  King  of  Spain  himself?  This  letter,  one  of  the  most  striking  monu- 
ments of  Philip's  cold-blooded  perfidy,  was  dated  the  26th  of  March,  "  I 
am  pleased,  my  cousin,"  wrote  the  monarch  to  Egmont^  "  that  you  have  taken 
the  new  oath,  not  thai  J  considered  it  at  all  necessary,  so  far  as  regards  yourself, 
but  for  the  example  which  you  have  thus  given  to  others,  and  which  I  hope 
they  will  all  follow.  I  have  received  not  less  pleasure  in  hearing  of  the  excel- 
lent manner  in  which  you  are  doing  your  duty,  the  assistance  you  are  render- 
ing, and  the  offers  which  you  are  mdcing  to  my  sister,  for  which  I  thank  you, 
and  request  you  to  continue  in  the  same  course."  * 

The  words  were  written  by  the  royal  hand  which  had  already  signed  the 
death-warrant  of  the  man  to  whom  they  were  addressed.  Alva,  who  came 
provided  with  full  powers  to  carry  out  the  great  scheme  resolved  upon,  unre- 
strained by  provincial  laws  or  by  the  statutes  of  the  Golden  Fleece,  had  left 
Madrid  to  embark  for  Carthagena,  at  the  very  moment  when  Egmont  was 
reading  the  royal  letter.'  "The  Spanbh  honey,"  to  useonce  more  old  Land- 
grave Philip's  homely  metaphor,  ha!d  done  its  work,  and  the  unfortunate  victim 
was  aheady  entrapped. 

Count  Horn  remained  in  gloomy  silence  in'  his  lair  at  Weert,  awaiting  the 
hanters  of  men,  already  on  their  way.  It  seemed  inconceivable  that  he  too, 
who  knew  himself  suspected  and  disliked,  should  have  thus  blinded  himself 
to  his  position.  It  will  be  seen,  however,  that  the  same  perfidy  was  to  be 
employed  to  ensnare  him  which  proved  so  successful  with  Egmont 

As  for  the  Prince  himself,  he  did  not  move  too  soon.  Not  long  after  his 
arrival  in  Germany,  Vandenesse,  the  King's  private  secretary,  but  Orange's 
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secret  agent,  wrote  him  word  that  he  had  read  letters  from  the  King  to  Alva, 
in  which  the  Duke  was  instructed  to  "  sjrest  the  Prince  as  soon  as  he  could 
lay  hands  upon  him,  and  not  to  \tt  kisiriai last itwrslkantwenfy-four  hours" ^ 

Brederode  had  jemained  at  Viane,  and  afterwards  at  Amsterdam,  since  tbe 
ill-starred  expedition  of  Tbolouse,  which  he  had  organised,  but  at  which 
he  had  not  assisted.  He  had  given  much  annoyance  to  the  magistracy  of 
Amsterdam,  and  to  all  respectable  persons,  Calvinist  or  Cathohc  He  made 
nuicb  mischief  but  excited  no  hopes  in  the  minds  of  reformcre.  Hewaserer 
surrounded  by  a  host  of  pot  companions,  swaggering  nobles  disguised  as  sailais, 
bankrupt  tradesmen,  fugitives  and  outlaws  of  every  description — excellent 
pec^le  to  drink  the  beggars'  health,  and  to  bawl  the  beggars'  songs,  but  quite 
unfit  for  any  serious  enterprise.'  People  of  substance  were  wary  of  him,  for 
they  had  no  confidence  in  his  ca{>acity,  and  were  afraid  of  his  ficquent  demands 
for  contributions  to  the  patriotic  cause.  He  spent  his  time  in  the  pleasure 
gardens,  shooting  at  the  mark  with  arquebus  oi  crossbow,  drinking  with  bis 
comrades,  and  shrieking,  "  Vivcnt  les  gueux  I "  ' 

The  Regent,  detennined  to  dislodge  him,  had  sent  Secretary  La  Tone  to 
him  in  March,  with  instrac^ons  that  if  Brederode  refhsed  to  leave  Amsterdam, 
the  magistracy  were  to  call  for  assistance  upon  Count  Meghem,  who  had  a 
regiment  at  Utrecht*  This  clause  made  it  impossible  for  La  Torre  to  exhibit 
his  instructions  to  Brederode.  Upon  his  refusal,  that  personage,  although  be 
knew  the  secretary  as  well  as  he  knew  his  own  father,  coc^y  informed  him 
that  he  knew  nothing  about  him ;  that  he  did  not  consider  him  as  respectable 
a  person  as  he  pretended  to  be  ;  that  he  did  not  believe  a  word  of  his  hariog 
any  commission  &om  the  Duchess,  and  that  he  should  therefore  take  no 
notice  whate^'cr  of  his  demands.  I^  Torre  answered  meekly  that  he  was 
not  so  presumptuous,  nor  so  destitute  of  sense,  as  to  put  himself  into  com- 
parison with  a  gentleman  of  Count  Brederode's  quality,  but  that  as  he  had 
served  as  secretary  to  the  Privy  Council  for  twenty-three  years,  he  had  thought 
that  he  might  be  believed  upon  his  word.  Hereupon  La  Torre  drew  up  a 
formal  protest,  and  Brederode  drew  up  another.  La  Totre  made  a  procb 
verbal  of  their  interview,  while  Brederode  stormed  like  a  madman,  and  abused 
the  Duchess  for  a  capricious  and  unreasonable  tyrant.  He  ended  by  im- 
prisoning La  Tone  for  a  day  or  two,  and  seizing  his  papers.  By  a  singular 
coincidence,  these  events  took  place  on  the  r3th,  r5th,  and  24th  of  March,' 
the  very  days  of  the  great  Antwerp  tumult.  The  manner  in  which  the  Prince 
of  Orange  had  been  dealing  with  forty  or  fifty  thousand  armed  men,  anxious 
to  cut  each  other's  throats,  while  Brederode  was  thus  occupied  in  browbeatii^ 
a  pragmatical  but  decent  old  secretary,  illustrated  the  difference  in  calibre  of 
the  two  men. 

This  was  the  Count's  last  exploit.  He  remained  at  Amsterdam  some  weeks 
longer,  but  the  events  which  succeeded  changed  the  Hector  into  a  faithful 
vassal.  Before  the  i  ith  of  April  he  wrote  to  Egmont  begging  his  intercession 
with  Margaret  of  Parma,  and  offering  "  carte  blanche  "  as  to  terms,  if  he  roi^t 
only  be  allowed  to  make  his  peace  with  Government"     It  was,  however,  some- 
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vlat  late  in  the  day  for  the  "  great  beggar  "  to  make  his  submission.  No 
terms  were  accorded  him,  but  he  was  allowed  by  the  Duchess  to  enjoy  his 
reiennes  provisionally,  subject  to  the  King's  pleasure.  Upon  the  25th  April 
be  entertained  a  select  circle  of  friends  at  hia  hotel  in  Amsterdam,  and  then 
ODbarked  at  midnight  for  Embden.  A  numerous  procession  of  his  adherents 
(scorted  him  to  the  ship,  bearing  lighted  torches  and  singing  bacchanalian 
soDgSL  He  died  within  a  year  afterwards,  of  disappointment  and  hard  drink- 
ing, at  Castle  Hardenberg,  in  Germany,  after  all  his  fretting  and  fury,  and 
loiwithstanding  bis  vehement  protestations  to  die  a  poor  soldier  at  the  feet 
of  Louis  Kassaa' 

That  "  good  chevalier  and  good  Christian,"  as  his  brother  affectionately 
called  him,  was  in  Germany,  girding  himself  for  the  manly  work  which  Pro- 
vidence had  destined  him  to  pedbrm.  The  life  of  Brederode,  who  had  engaged 
b  the  early  struggle  perhaps  from  the  frivolous  expectation  of  hearing  himself 
called  Count  of  Holland,  as  his  ancestors  had  been,  had  contributed  nothing 
to  the  cause  of  freedom,  n«  did  his  death  occasion  regret  His  disorderly 
band  of  followers  dispersed  in  every  direction  upon  the  departure  of  their 
chieC  A  vessel  in  which  Batenbui^,  Galaina,  and  other  nobles,  with  their 
men^t-arms,  were  escaping  towards  a  German  port,  was  carried  into  Harlingen, 
while  those  gentlemen,  overpowered  by  sleep  a;id  wassail,  were  unaware  of 
Iheir  danger,  and  delivered  over  to  Count  Meghem,  by  the  treachery  of  their 
pilot  The  soldiers  were  immediately  hanged.  The  noblemen  were  reserved 
10  grace  the  first  great  scaffold  which  Alva  was  to  erect  upon  the  horse-market 
in  Brussels.* 

The  confederacy  was  entirely  broken  to  pieces.  Of  the  chieftains  to  whom 
the  people  had  been  accustomed  to  look  for  support  and  encouragement,  some 
had  rallied  to  the  Government  some  were  in  eidle,  some  were  in  prison, 
Mondgny,  closely  watched  in  Spain,  was  virtually  a  captive,  pining  for  the 
young  bride  to  whom  he  had  been  wedded  amid  such  brilliant  festivities  but 
a  few  months  bef<»%  his  departure,  and  for  the  child  which  was  never  to  look 
upon  its  father's  face.*  His  colleague.  Marquis  Bei^hen,  more  fortunate,  was 
already  dead.  The  excellent  Viglius  seized  the  opportunity  to  put  in  a  good 
word  for  Noircarmes,  who  had  been  grinding  Toumay  in  the  dust  and  butcher- 
ing the  inhabitants  of  Valenciennes.  "  We  have  heard  of  Berghen's  death," 
wrote  the  President  to  his  faithful  Joachim.  "The  Lord  of  Noircarmes,  who 
has  been  his  substitute  in  the  governorship  of  Hainault,  has  given  a  specimen 
of  what  he  can  do.  Although  I  have  no  private  intimacy  with  that  nobleman, 
I  cannot  help  embracing  hira  with  all  ray  benevolence.  Therefore,  O  my 
Hopper,  pray  do  your  best  to  have  him  appointed  governor."* 

With  the  departure  of  Orange  a  total  eclipse  seemed  to  come  over  the 
Netherlands.  The  country  was  absolutely  helpless,  the  popular  heart  cold 
with  apprehension;  All  persons  at  ail  implicated  in  the  late  troubles  or 
suspected  of  heresy  fied  from  their  homes.  Fugitive  soldiers  were  hunted 
into  rivers,  cut  to  pieces  in  the  fields,  hanged,  burned,  or  drowned  like  dogs, 
without  quarter  and  without  remorse.  The  most  industrious  and  valuable 
part  of  the  population  left  the  land  in  droves.  The  tide  swept  outwards 
with  such  rapidity  that  the  Netherlands  seemed  fast  becoming  the  desolate 
waste  which  they  had  been  before  the  Christian  era.  Throughout  the  country, 
those'  Reformers  who  were  unable  to  effect  their  escape  betook  themselves  to 
their  old  lurking-places.  The  new  religion  was  banished  from  all  the  cities, 
ereiy  conventicle  was  broken  up  by  armed  men,  the  preachers  and  leading 
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members  weie  banged,  their  disciples  be&ten  with  rods,  reduced  to  begguy 
or  imprisoned,  eveu  if  they  sometimes  escaped  the  scaffold.  An  incredible 
number,  however,  vere  executed  for  religious  causes.  Hardly  a  village  so 
small,  says  the  Antwerp  chrooicler,  but  that  it  could  furnish  one,  two,  or  three 
hundred  victims  to  the  executioner.'  The  new  churches  were  levelled  to  the 
ground,  and  out  of  their  timbers  gallows  were  constructed.'  It  was  thought 
an  ingenious  pleasantry  to  hang  the  Reformers  upon  the  beams  under  which 
they  had  hoped  to  worship  God.  The  property  of  the  fugitives  was  con- 
fiscated. Tiie  beggars  in  name  became  beggars  in  reality.  Many  who  felt 
obliged  to  remain,  and  who  loved  their  possessions  better  than  their  creed, 
were  suddenly  converted  into  the  most  zealous  of  CathoUcs.  Persons  who 
bad  for  years  not  gone  to  mass  never  omitted  now  their  daily  and  nightly 
visits  to  the  churches.'  Persons  who  had  never  spoken  to  an  ecclesiastic 
but  with  contumely,  now  could  not  eat  their  dinners  without  one  at  their 
table.*  Many  who  were  suspected  of  having  participated  in  Calvinistic  rites, 
were  foremost  and  loudest  in  puttin^f  down  and  denouncing  all  forms  and 
shows  of  the  Reformation.  The  country  was  as  completely  "  pacified,"  to 
use  the  conqueror's  expression,  as  Gaul  had  been  by  Csesar. 

The  Regent  issued  a  fresh  edict  upon  the  24ih  May,  to  refresh  the  meiDoriet 
oC  those  who  might  have  forgotten  previous  statutes,  which  were,  however, 
not  calculated  to  make  men  oblivious.  By  this  new  proclamation,  all  ministers 
and  teachers  were  sentenced  to  the  gallows.  All  persons  who  had  suffered 
their  houses  to  be  used  for  religious  purposes  were  sentenced  to  the  gallows. 
All  parents  or  masters  whose  children  or  servants  had  attended  such  meetings 
were  sentenced  to  the  gallows,  while  the  children  and  servants  were  only  to  be 
beaten  with  rods.  All  people  who  sang  hymns  at  the  burial  of  their  relations 
were  sentenced  to  the  gallows.  Parents  who  allowed  their  newly-bom  children 
to  be  baptized  by  other  hands  than  those  of  the  Catholic  priest  were  sentenced 
to  the  gallows.  The  same  punishment  was  denounced  against  the  persons  who 
should  christen  the  child  or  act  as  its  sponsors.  Schoolmasters  who  should 
teach  any  error  or  false  doctrine  were  likewise  to  be  punished  with  death. 
Those  who  infringed  the  statutes  against  the  buying  and  selling  of  religious 
books  and  songs  were  to  receive  the  same  doom  after  the  first  oSence.  All 
sneers  or  insults  against  priests  and  ecclesiastics  were  also  made  capital  crimes. 
Vagabonds,  fugitives,  apostates,  runaway  monks,  were  ordered  forthwith  to 
depart  from  every  city  on  pain  of  death.  In  all  cases  confiscation  of  the 
whole  property  of  the  criminal  was  added  to  the  hanging.* 

This  edict,  says  a  contemporary  historian,  increased  the  fear  of  those  pro- 
fessing the  new  religion  to  such  an  extent  that  they  left  the  country  "  in  great 
heaps."  *  It  became  necessary,  therefore,  to  issue  a  subsequent  proclamation, 
forbidding  all  persons,  whether  foreigners  or  natives,  to  leave  the  land  or  to  send 
away  their  property,  and  prohibiting  all  shipmasters,  waggoners,  and  other  agents 
of  travel,  from  assisting  in  the  flight  of  such  fugitives,  all  upon  pain  of  death.'' 

Yet  will  it  be  credited  that  the  edict  of  34th  May,  the  provisions  of  which 
have  just  been  sketched,  actually  excited  the  wrath  of  Philip  on  atcount  0/ 
their  clenun^i  He  wrote  to  the  Duchess  expressing  the  pain  and  dissatis- 
faction which  he  felt  that  an  edict  so  indecent,  so  illegal,  so  contrary  to  the 
Christian  religion,  should  have  been  published.  Nothing,  be  said,  could 
offend  or  distress  him  more  deeply  than  any  outrage  whatever,  even  the 
slightest  one,  offered  to  God  and  to  His  Roman  Catholic  Church.  He  there- 
fore commanded  his  sister  instantly  to  revoke  the  edict^    One  might  almost 
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im^ne,  from  reading  the  King's  letter,  that  Philip  was  at  last  appalled  at  the 
horrors  comiiiitted  in  his  name.  Alas !  he  was  only  indignant  that  heretics 
had  been  suffered  to  hang  who  ought  to  have  been  bumed,  and  that  a  few 
naiTDw  and  almost  impossible  loopholes  had  been  left  through  which  those 
who  had  offended  might  effect  their  escape. 

And  thus,  while  the  country  is  paralysed  with  present  and  expected  woe, 
Ihe  swiftly  advancing  trumpets  of  the  Spanish  army  resound  from  beyond  the 
Alps.  The  curtain  is  falling  upon  the  prelude  to  the  great  tragedy  which  the 
prophetic  lips  of  Orange  had  foretold.  When  it  is  again  lifted,  scenes  of 
disaster  and  of  bloodshed,  battles,  sieges,  executions,  deeds  of  unfaltering  but 
valiant  tjTanny,  of  superhuman  and  successful  resistance,  of  heroic  self  sacrilice, 
fanatical  courage  and  insane  cruelty,  both  in  tbe  cause  of  the  Wrong  and  the 
Right,  will  be  revealed  in  awful  succession — a  spectacle  of  human  energy, 
human  suffering,  and  human  strength  to  suffer,  such  as  has  not  often  been 
displayed  upon  the  stage  of  the  world's  events. 
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CHAPTER   I. 

Continued  dltsenaiont  in  tbe  Spinlsh  Cabinet— Ruy  Gomei  and  Alva— Conqoeit  of  Ibe  Netber- 
landl  Intnuled  to  the  Duke — Blilh,  previous  career,  aicd  cbaiBcter  o[  Alra — OrgudiatioD  of 
the  invading  anay — lis  march  to  the  provinces— Complaiati  of  Duchets  Margaret — Aln 
receives  depulations  on  the  frontier— Interview  between  the  Duke  and  Egmont— Reception 
of  Alva  by  the  Duchess  of  Pinna — Circular  letters  to  tbe  cities  requiring  Iheit  BCCepIance  of 
garrisons — Moigoret^s  secret  correspoiuicoce— Universal  apprehension — Keys  of  the  great 
cities  demanded  by  Alva— Secret  plans  of  tbe  Goverament  airauged  before  the  Duke's 
departure— Arrest  of  Orange,  Egmont,  Horn,  and  others  delennined  upon— Stealthy  course 
of  the  Govermnent  towards  them— Infatuation  of  Egmont — Warnings  addressed  to  him  bj 
De  Billy  and  others— Measures  to  entrap  Count  Horn— Banquet  of  the  Grand  Prior— Tbe 
Grand  Prior's  warning  to  Egmont— Evil  counsels  of  Noircarroes— Arrests  of  Egmont,  Horn, 
Bakkeneel,  and  SlrsaJen— Popular  consternation- Petulant  conduct  of  Duchess  Maixaict — 
Characteristic  comments  of  Granvelle — His  secret  machinations  and  disdaimers- tof  hen 
and  Mont  igny— Last  moments  of  Marquis  Berghen — Pei&dy  of  Ruy  Gamei—Establisbmeat 
ot  the  "  Blood  Council"— Its  leading  features — Insidious  behaviour  of  Vigliua— Secret 
correspondence  concerning  the  President  between  Philip  and  Alva^  Memlxrs  of  tbe  "  Blood 
Council  "—  Portraits  of  Vaigas  and  Hessels — Mode  of  proceeding  adopted  1^  tbs  Council — 
Wholesale  eitecutions — Despair  in  the  provinces — The  resignation  of  Duchess  Margaret 
accepted- Her  departure  from  the  Netherlands— Renewed  civil  war  in  France — Death  of 
Montmorency— Auxiliary  troops  sent  by  Alva  to  Fiance — Erection  of  Antwerp  dtadd — 
Description  of  tbe  citadel. 

The  armed  invasion  of  the  Netherlands  was  the  necessary  consequence  of  all 
which  had  gone  before.  That  the  inevitable  result  had  been  so  long  deferred 
lay  rather  in  the  incomprehensible  tardiness  of  Philip's  character  than  in  the 
circumstances  of  the  case.  Never  did  a  monarch  hold  so  steadfastly  to  a 
deadly  purpose,  or  proceed  so  languidly  and  with  so  much  circumvolution  to 
his  goal.  The  mask  of  benignity,  of  possible  clemency,  was  now  thrown  off, 
but  the  delusion  of  his  intended  visit  to  the  provinces  was  still  maintained. 
He  assured  the  Regent  that  he  should  be  governed  by  her  advice,  and  as  she 
had  made  all  needful  preparations  to  receive  him  in  Zeland,  that  it  would  be 
in  Zeland  he  should  arrive.' 

The  same  two  men  among  Philip's  advisers  were  prominent,  as  at  an  earlier 
day — the  Prince  of  Eboli  and  the  Duke  of  Alva.  They  still  represented 
entirely  opposite  ideas,  and  in  character,  temper,  and  history,  each  was  the 
reverse  of  the  other.  The  policy  of  the  Prince  was  pacific  and  temporising  ; 
that  of  the  Duke  uncompromising  and  ferocious.  Ruy  Gomez  was  disposed 
to  prevent  if  possible  the  armed  mission  of  Alva,  and  he  now  openly  counselled 
the  King  to  fulfil  his  long'deferred  promise,  and  to  make  his  appearance  in 
person  before  his  rebellious  subjects.  The  jealousy  and  hatred  which  existed 
between  the  Prince  and  the  Duke — between  the  man  of  peace  and  the  man 
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of  wrath — w«e  constantly  exploding,  even  in  the  presence  of  the  King,  The 
wrangling  in  the  Council  was  incessant  Determined,  if  possible,  to  prevent 
the  elevation  of  his  rival,  the  favourite  was  even  for  a  moment  disposed  to 
ask  for  the  command  of  the  anny  himself.  There  was  something  ludicrous 
in  the  notion  that  a  man  whose  life  had  been  patific,  and  who  trembled  at 
the  noise  of  arms,  should  seek  to  Supersede  the  teirible  Alva,  of  whom  his 
eologists  asserted,  with  Castilian  exaggeration,  that  th6  veiy  tiame  of  fear 
inspired  him  with  horror.  But  there  was  a  limit  beyond  which  the  influence  of 
Anna  de  Mendoza  and  her  hiisband  did  not  extend.  Philip  was  not  to  be 
driven  to  the  Netherlands  against  his  will,  nor  to  be  prevented  from  assign- 
ing the  command  of  the  anny  to  the  most  appropriate  man  in  Europe  for  his 
purpose,' 

It  was  determined  at  last  that  the  Nctheriand  heresy  should  be  conquered 
by  force  of  arms.  The  invasion  resembled  both  a.  crusade  against  the 
infidel,  and  a  treashre-hunting  foray  into  the  auriferous  Indies,  achievements 
by  which  Spanish  chivaliy  had  so  often  illustrated  itselt  The  banner  of 
the  Cross  was  to  be  replanted  lipdn  the  conquered  battleaiehts  of  three 
hundred  infidel  dries,  and  a  torrent  of  wealth,  richer  than  ever  flowed  from 
Mexican  or  Peruvian  mines,  was  to  flow  into  the  royal  treasury  ffom  the 
perennial  fountains  of  confiscation.  Who  so  fit  to  be  the  Tancred  and  the 
Pizaira  of  this  bicolotired  expedidon  as  the  Duke  of  Alva,  the  man  Who  had 
beta  devoted  froni  his  earliest  childhood  and  from  his  father's  grav£  to  ho»- 
tility  against  unbelievers,  and  who  had  prophesied  that  treasure  would  flow 
ID  a  stream  a  yard  deep  from  the  Netherlands  so  soon  as  the  heredcs  began 
to  meet  with  their  deserts  ?  An  army  of  chosen  troops  was  forthwith  col- 
lected, by  taking  the  four  legibns,  or  terzios,  of  Naples,  Sicily,  Sardinia,  and 
Lombardy,  and  filling  their  places  in  Italy  by  fresh  levies.  About  ten  thou- 
sand picked  and  veteran  soldiers  were  thus  obtained,  of  which  the  Duke  of 
Alva  was  appointed  general-in-chief.* 

Ferdinando  Alvarez  de  Toledo,  Duke  of  Alva,  was  now  in  his  sixtieth  year. 
He  was  the  most  successfiil  and  experienced  general  of  Spainor  of  Europe.  No 
man  had  studied  more  deeplyot  practised  more  constantly  the  military  science. 
In  the  most  important  of  all  arts  at  that  epoch  he  was  the  most  consummate 
artist  In  the  only  honourable  profession  of  the  age,  he  was  the  most  thorough 
and  the  most  pedantic  professor.  Since  the  days  of  Demetrius  Poliorcetes, 
no  man  had  besieged  so  many  cides.  Since  the  days  of  Fabius  Cunctator, 
DO  general  had  avoided  so  many  battles,  and  no  soldier,  courageous  as  he  was, 
ever  attained  to  a  more  sublime  indifference  to  calumny  or  depredation. 
Having  proved  in  his  boyhood  at  Fontarabia,  and  in  his  maturity  at  Miihl- 
berg,  that  he  could  exhibit  heroism  and  headlong  courage  when  necessary, 
he  could  afibrd  to  look  with  contempt  upon  the  widess  gibes  which  his  enemies 
had  occasionally  perpetrated  at  his  expense.  Conscious  of  holding  his  armies 
ID  his  hand  by  the  power  of  an  unrivalled  discipline  and  the  magic  of  a  name 
illustrated  by  a  hundred  triumphs,  he  could  bear  with  patience  and  benevo- 
lence the  murmurs  of  his  soldiers  when  their  battles  were  denied  them. 

He  was  bom  in  1508,  of  a  family  which  boasted  imperial  descent,  A 
Palsologus,  brother  of  a  Byzantine  emperor,  had  conquered  the  city  of  Toledo, 
and  transmitted  its  appellation  as  a  family  name,*  The  father  of  Ferdinando, 
Don  Garcia,  had  been  slain  on  the  Isle  of  Gerbes,  in  battle  with  the  Moors, 
when  his  son  was  but  four  years  of  age.*     The  child  was  brought  up  by  his 
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grandfather,  Don  Frederic,  and  trained  from  his  tenderest  inEincy  to  anas 
Hatred  to  the  infidel,  and  a  determination  to  avenge  bi^  father's  blood,  crying 
to  him  froro  a  foreign  grave,  were  the  earliest  of  his  instincts.  As  a  youth  he 
\^as  distinguished  for  his  prowess.  His  niaiden  sword  was  fleshed  at  Fon- 
tarabia,  where,  although  but  sixteen  years  of  age,  he  was  considered,  by  his 
constancy  in  hardship,  by  his  brilliant  and  desperate  courage,  and  by  the 
example  of  military  discipline  which  he  afforded  to  the  troops,  to  have  con- 
tributed in  no  small  degree  to  the  success  of  the  Spanish  arms. 

In  1530  he  accompanied  the  Emperor  in  his  campaign  agwnst  the  Turk. 
Charles,  instinctively  recognising  the  merit  of  the  youth  who  was  destined 
to  be  the  lifelong  companion  of  his  toib  and  glories,  distinguished  him  with 
his  favour  at  the  opening  of  his  career.  Young,  brave,  and  enthusiastic, 
Ferdinand  de  Toledo  at  this  period  was  as  interesting  a  hero  as  ever  illustrated 
the  pages  of  CastUian  romance.  His  mad  ride  from  Hungary  to  Spain  and 
back  again,  accomplished  in  seventeen  days,  for  the  sake  of  a  brief  visit  to 
his  newly-married  wife,  is  not  the  least  attractive  episode  in  the  history  of 
an  existence  which  was  destined  to  be  so  dark  and  sanguinary.  In  1535 
he  accompanied  the  Emperor  on  his  memorable  expedition  to  Tunis.  In 
1546  and  1547  he  was  generalissimo  in  the  war  against  the  Smalcaldian  league. 
His  most  brilliant  feat  of  arms— perhaps  the  most  brilliant  exploit  of  the 
Emperor's  reign — was  the  passage  of  the  Elbe  and  the  battle  of  Miihlberg, 
accomplished  in  spite  of  MaximiUan's  bitter  and  violent  reproaches,  and  the 
tremendous  possibilities  of  a  defeat'  That  battle  had  finished  the  war.  The 
gigantic  and  magnanimous  John  Frederic,  surprised  at  his  devotions  in  the 
church,  fled  in  dismay,  leaving  his  boots  behind  him,  which,  for  their  super- 
human size,  were  ridiculously  said  afterwards  to  be  treasured  among  the 
trophies  of  the  Toledo  house.^  The  rout  was  total.  "  I  came,  I  saw,  and 
God  conquered,"  said  the  Emperor,  in  pious  parody  of  his  immortal  predeces- 
sor's epigram.  Maximilian,  with  a  thousand  apologies  for  his  previous  insults, 
embraced  the  heroic  Don  Ferdinand  over  and  over  again,  as,  arrayed  in  a 
plain  suit  of  blue  armour,  unadorned  save  with  streaks  of  his  enemies'  blood, 
he  returned  from  pursuit  of  the  fugitives.  So  complete  and  so  sudden  was 
the  victory,  that  it  was  found  impossible  to  account  for  it  save  on  the  ground 
of  miraculous  interposition.  Like  Joshua  in  the  vale  of  Ajalon,  Don  Ferdi- 
nand was  supposed  to  have  commanded  the  sun  to  stand  still  for  a  season, 
and  to  have  been  obeyed.  Otherwise  how  could  the  passage  of  the  river, 
which  was  only  concluded  at  six  in  the  evening,  and  the  complete  overthrow 
of  the  Protestant  forces,  have  all  been  accomplished  within  the  narrow  space 
of  an  April  twilight  ?  The  reply  of  the  Duke  to  Henry  the  Second  of  France^ 
who  questioned  him  subsequently  upon  the  subject,  is  well  known,  "  Your 
Majesty,  I  was  too  much  occupied  that  evening  with  what  was  taking  place 
on  the  earth  beneath,  to  pay  much  heed  to  the  evolutions  of  the  heavenly 
bodies."  Spared  as  he  had  been  by  his  good  fortune  from  taking  any  part 
in  the  Algerine  expedition,  or  in  witnessing  the  ignominious  retreat  from 
Innspruck,  he  was  obliged  to  submit  to  the  intercalation  of  the  disastrous 
siege  of  Metz  in  the  long  history  of  his  successes.  Doing  the  du^  of  a  field- 
marshal  and  a  sentinel,  supporting  his  army  by  his  firmness  and  his  discipline 
when  nothing  else  could  have  supported  them,  he  was  at  last  enabled,  after 
half  the  hundred  thousand  men  wiUi  whom  Charles  had  begun  the  siege  had 
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been  sacriiiced,  to  induce  his  imperial  master  to  raise  the  siege  before  the 
remaining  fifty  thousand  had  been  frozen  or  starved  to  death. ^ 

The  culminating  career  of  Alva  seemed  to  have  closed  in  the  mist  which 
gathered  around  the  setting  star  of  the  Empire.  Having  accompanied  Philip 
to  England  iu  1554  on  hia  matrimonial  expedition,  he  was  destined  in  the 
following  year,  as  viceroy  and  generahssimo  of  Italy,  to  be  placed  in  a  series 
of  false  positions.  A  great  captain  engaged  in  a  little  war,  the  champion  of 
the  Cross  in  arms  against  the  successor  of  St.  Peter,  he  had  extricated  himself, 
at  last,  with  his  usual  adroitness,  but  with  very  liitle  glory.^  To  him  had 
been  allotted  the  mortification,  to  another  the  triumph.  The  lustre  of  his 
own  name  seemed  to  sink  in  the  ocean,  while  that  of  a  hated  rival,  with  new 
spangled  ore,  suddenly  "  flamed  in  the  forehead  of  the  morning  sky."  While 
he  had  been  paltering  with  a  dotard,  whom  he  was  forbidden  to  crush,  Egmont 
had  struck  down  the  chosen  troops  of  France,  and  conquered  her  most  illus- 
trious commanders;  Here  was  the  unpardonable  crime  which  could  only  be 
expiated  by  the  blood  of  the  victor.  Unfortunately  for  his  rival,  the  time 
was  now  approaching  when  the  long-deferred  revenge  was  to  be  satisfied. 

On  the  whole,  the  Duke  of  Alva  was  inferior  to  no  general  of  his  age.  As 
a  disciplinarian  he  was  foremost  in  Spain,  perhaps  in  Europe.  A  spendthrift 
of  time,  he  was  an  economist  of  blood,  and  this  was,  perhaps,  in  the  eye  of 
humanity,  his  principal  virtue.  "  Time  and  myself  are  two,"  was  a  frequent 
observationof  Philip,  and  his  fevourite  general  considered  the  majum  as  appli- 
cable to  war  as  to  politics.  Such  were  his  qualities  as  a  military  commander. 
As  a  statesman,  he  had  neither  experience  nor  talent  As  a  man,  his  cha- 
racter was  simple.  He  did  not  combine  a  great  variety  of  vices,  but  those 
which  he  bad  were  colossal,  and  he  possessed  no  virtues.  He  was  neither 
lustful  nor  intemperate,  but  his  professed  eulogists  admitted  his  enormous 
avarice,  while  the  world  has  agreed  that  such  an  amount  of  stealth  and  feroci^, 
of  patient  vindictiveness  and  universal  bloodthirstiness,  were  never  found  in 
a  savage  beast  of  the  forest,  and  but  rarely  in  a  human  bosom.  His  history 
H'os  now  to  show  that  his  previous  thrill  of  human  life  was  not  derived  from 
any  love  of  his  kind.  Personally  he  was  stem  and  overbearing.  As  difficidt 
of  access  as  Philip  himself,  he  was  even  more  haughty  to  those  who  were 
admitted  to  his  presence.  He  addressed  every  one  with  the  depreciating 
second  person  plural*  Possessing  the  right  of  being  covered  in  the  presence 
of  the  Spanish  monarch,  he  had  been  with  difficulty  brought  to  renounce  it 
before  the  German  Emperor,*  He  was  of  an  illustrious  family,  but  his  terri- 
torial possessions  were  not  extensive.  His  duchy  was  a  small  one,  furnishing 
him  with  not  more  than  fourteen  thousand  crowns  of  annual  income,  and 
with  four  hundred  soldiers,*  He  had,  however,  been  a  thrifty  financier  aB 
his  life,  never  having  been  without  a  handsome  sum  of  ready  money  at 
interest  '  Ten  years  before  his  arrival  in  the  Netherlands,  he  was  supposed  to 
have  already  increased  his  income  to  forty  thousand  a  year  by  the  proceeds 
of  his  investments  at  Antwerp,"  As  already  intimated,  his  military  character 
was  sometimes  profoundly  misunderstood.  He  was  often  considered  rather 
a  pedantic  than  a  practical  commander,  more  capable  to  discourse  of  battles 
than  to  gain  them.  Notwithstanding  that  his  long  life  had  been  an  almost 
unbroken  campaign,  the  ridiculous  accusation  of  timidity  was  frequently 
made  against  him.'     A  gentleman  at  the  court  of  the  Emperor  Charles  once 
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addressed  a  letter  to  the  Duke  with  the  title  of  "  General  of  his  Majesty's 
armies  in  the  Duchy  of  Milan  in  time  of  peace,  aad  majordomo  of  the  house- 
hold in  the  time  of  war."^  It  was  said  that  the  lesson  did  the  Duke  good,  but 
that  he  rewarded  very  badly  the  nobleman  who  gave  it,  having  subsequently 
caused  his  head  to  be  taken  ofF.^  In  general,  however,  Alva  manifested  a 
philosophical  contempt  for  the  opinions  expressed  concerning  his  military 
fame,  and  was  especially  disdainful  of  criticism  expressed  by  his  own  soldiers. 
"Recollect,"  said  he,  at  a  little  later  period,  to  Don  John  of  Austria,  "  that 
the  first  foes  with  whom  one  has  to  contend  are  one's  own  troops,  wiUi  their 
clamours  for  an  engagement  at  this  moment,  and  their  murmurs  about  results 
at  another ;  j^ith  their '  I  thought  that  the  battle  should  be  fought ; '  or,  '  It 
was  my  opinion  that  the  occasion  ought  not  to  I>e  lost.'  Your  Highness  will 
have  opportunity  enough  to  display  valour,  and  will  never  be  weak  enough 
to  be  conquered  by  the  babble  of  soldiers."' 

In  person  he  was  tall,  thin,  erect,  with  a  sfnall  head,  a  long  visage,  lean 
yellow  cheek,  dark  twinkling  eyes,  adust  complexion,  black  bristUng  hair,  and 
a  long  sable-silvered  beard,  descending  in  two  waving  streams  upon  bis  breast* 

Such  being  the  design,  the  machinery  was  well  selected.  The  best  man 
in  Europe  to  lead  the  invading  force  was  placed  at  the  head  of  ten  thousand 
picked  veterans.  The  privates  in  this  exquisite  little  army,'  said  the  enthu- 
siastic connoisseur  BratitSme,  who  travelled  post  into  Lorraine  expressly  to 
see  them  on  their  march,  all  wore  engraved  or  gilded  armour,  and  were  in 
every  respect  equipped  like  captains.  They  were  the  first  who  carried 
muskets,  a  weapon  which  very  milch  astonished  tlie  Flemings  when  it  first 
rattled  in  their  ears.  The  musketeers,  he  observed,  might  have  been  mis- 
taken for  princes,  with  such  agreeable  and  graceful  arrogance  did  they  present 
themselves.  Each  was  attended  by  his  servant  or  esquire,  who  carried  his 
piece  for  him,  except  in  battle,  and  all  were  treated  with  extreme  deference 
by  the  rest  of  the  army,  as  if  they  had  been  officers.'  The  four  regiments  of 
Lombardy,  Sardinia,  Sicily,  and  Naples  composed  a  total  of  not  quite  nine 
thousand  of  the  best  foot-soldiers  in  Europe.  They  were  commanded  re- 
spectively by  Don  Sancho  de  Lodrofio,  Don  Gonzalo  de  Bracamonte,  Julien 
Romero,  and  Alfonso  de  UUoa,  all  distinguished  and  experienced  generals.' 
The  cavalry,  amounting  to  about  twelve  hundred,  was  under  the  command 
of  the  natural  son  of  the  Duke,  Don  Ferdinando  de  Toledo,  Prior  of  the 
Knights  of  St  John.  Chiapin  Vitelli,  Marquis  of  Cetona,  who  had  served  the 
King  in  many  a  campaign,  was  appointed  Mari^chal-de-camp,  and  Gabriel 
Cerbelloni  was  placed  in  command  of  the  artillery.  On  the  way  the  Duke 
received,  as  a  present  from  the  Duke  of  Savoy,  the  services  of  the  distin- 
guished engineer,  Pacheco,  or  Paciotti,*  whose  name  was  to  be  associated 
with  the  most  celetrated  citadel  of  the  Netherlands,  and  whose  dreadful  fate 
was  to  be  contemporaneous  with  the  earliest  successes  of  the  Liberal  party. 

With  an  army  thus  perfect,  on  a  small  scale,  in  all  its  departments,  and 
furnished,  in  addition,  with  a  force  of  two  thousand  prostitutes,  as  legularly 
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enroUed,  disciplined,  and  distributed'  as  the  cavalry  or  the  artillery,  the  Duke 
embarked  upon  his  momentous  enterprise  on  the  lolh  of  May  at  Carthagena, 
Thirty-seven  galleys,  under  command  of  Prince  Andrea  Doria,  brought  the 
principal  part  of  the  force  to  Genoa,  the  Duke  being  delayed  a  few  days  at 
Nice  by  an  attack  of  fever.  On  the  ad  of  June  the  army  was  mustered  at 
Alexandria  de  Falla,  and  ordered  to  rendezvous  again  at  San  Ambrosio  at 
the  foot  of  the  Alps.  It  was  then  directed  to  make  its  way  over  Mount  Cenis, 
and  through  Savoy,  Bui^ndy,  and  Lorraine,  by  a  regularly  arranged  treble 
movement.  The  second  division  was  each  night  to  encamp  on  the  spot  which 
had  been  occupied  upon  the  previous  night  by  the  vanguard,  and  the  rear 
was  to  place  itself  on  the  following  night  in  the  camp  of  the  corps  de  bataillc.' 
Thus  coiling  itself  along  almost  in  a  single  line  by  slow  and  serpentine  wind- 
ings, with  a  deliberate,  deadly,  venomous  purpose,  this  army,  which  was  to 
be  the  instniment  of  Philip's  long-deferred  vengeance,  stole  through  narrow 
mountain  pass  and  tangled  forest.  So  close  and  intricate  were  many  of  the 
defiles  through  which  the  journey  led  them,*  that  had  one  tithe  of  the  treason 
which  they  came  to  punish  ever  existed,  save  in  the  diseased  imagination  of 
tiieir  monarch,  not  one  man  would  have  been  left  to  tell  the  talc.  Egmont, 
had  he  really  been  the  traitor  and  the  conspirator  he  was  assumed  to  be,  might 
have  easily  organised  the  means  of  cutting  off  the  troops  before  they  could 
have  effected  their  entrance  into  the  country  which  they  had  doomed  to 
destruction.  His  military  experience,  his  qualifications  for  a  daring  stroke, 
his  great  popularity,  and  the  intense  hatred  entertained  for  Alva,  would  have 
furnished  him  with  a  sufficient  machinery  for  the  purpose. 

Twelve  days'  march  carried  the  army  through  Burgundy,  twelve  more 
through  Lorraine.  During  the  whole  of  the  Journey  they  were  closely  ac- 
companied by  a  force  uf  cavalry  and  infantry,  ordered  upon  this  servic^  by 
tiie  King  of  France,  who,  for  fear  of  exciting  a  fresh  Huguenot  demonstration, 
had  refused  the  Spaniards  a  passage  through  his  dominions.  This  reconnoi- 
tring army  kept  pace  with  them  like  their  shadow,  and  watched  all  their  move- 
ments. A  force  of  six  thousand  Swiss,  equally  alarmed  and  uneasy  at  the 
progress  of  the  troops,  hovered  likewise  abolit  their  flanks,  without,  however, 
offering  any  impediment  to  their  advance.  Before  the  middle  of  August  they 
had  reached  Thionviile,  on  the  Luxemburg  frontier,  having  on  the  last  day 
marched  a  distance  of  two  leagues  through  a  forest  which  seemed  ex^essly 
arranged  to  allow  3  small  defensive  force  to  embarrass  and  destroy  an  invad- 
ing anny.  No  opposition,  however,  was  attempted  and  the  Spanish  soldiers 
encamped  at  last  within  the  territory  of  the  Netherlands,  having  accomplished 
their  adventurous  journey  in  entire  safety  and  under  perfect  discipline.* 

The  Duchess  had  in  her  secret  letters  to  Philip  continued  to  express  her 
disapprobatioD  of  the  enterprise  thus  committed  to  Alva.  She  had  bitterly 
comf^ined  that  now.  when  the  country  had  been  pacified  by  her  efforts, 
another  should  be  sent  to  reap  all  the  glory,  or  perhaps  to  undo  all  that  she 
had  so  painfully  and  so  successfully  done.  She  stated  to  her  brother,  in  most 
unequivocal  language,  that  the  name  of  Alva  was  odious  enough  to  make 
the  whole  Spanish  nation  detested  in  the  Netherlands.  She  could  find  no 
language  sufficiently  strong  to  express  her  surprise  that  the  King  should  have 
deoded  upon  a  measure  likely  to  be  attended  with  such  fatal  consequences 
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without  consulting  her  on  the  subject,  and  in  opposition  to  what  had  been 
her  uniform  advice.  She  also  wrote  personally  to  Alva,  imploring,  command- 
ing, threatening,  but  with  equally  ill  success.'  The  Duke  knew  too  well  who 
was  .sovereign  of  the  Netherlands  now,  his  master's  sister  or  himself.  As  to 
the  effects  of  his  armed  invasion  upon  the  temper  of  the  provinces,  he  was 
supremely  indifferent  He  came  asaconqueror,  not  as  a  mediator.  "I have 
tamed  people  of  iron  in  my  day,"  said  he,  contemptuously  j  "shall  I  not 
easily  crush  these  men  of  butter  ?  "  * 

At  Tbionville  he  was,  however,  officially  waited  upon  by  Bcrlaymont  and 
Noircarmes,  on  the  part  of  the  Regent.  He  at  this  poin^  moreover,  began 
to  receive  deputations  from  various  cities,  bidding  him  a  hollow  and  trem- 
bling welcome,  and  deprecating  his  displeasure  for  anything  in  the  pa^t  which 
might  seem  offensive.  To  ail  such  embassies  he  replied  in  vague  and  con- 
ventional language  ;  saying,  however,  to  his  confidential  attendants  ; — "  I  am 
here — so  much  is  certain  ;  whether  I  am  welcome  or  not  is  to  me  a  matter 
of  litUe  consequence."'  At  Tirlemont,  on  the  aad  August,  he  was  met  by 
Count  Egmont,  who  had  ridden  forth  from  Brussels  to  show  him  a  becoming 
respect,  as  the  representative  of  his  sovereign.  The  Count  was  accompanied 
by  several  other  noblemen,  and  brought  to  the  Duke  a  present  of  several 
beautiful  horses.*  Alva  received  him,  however,  but  coldly,  for  he  was  unable 
at  first  to  adjust  the  mask  to  his  countenance  as  adroitly  as  was  necessary. 
"Behold  the  greatest  of  all  the  heretics,"  he  observed  to  his  attendants,  as  soon 
as  the  nobleman's  presence  was  announced,  and  in  a  voice  loud  enough  for 
him  to  hear.^  Even  after  they  had  exchanged  salutations,  he  addressed 
several  remarks  to  him  in  a  half-jesting  half-biting  tone,  saying,  among  other 
things,  that  his  countahip  might  have  spared  him  the  trouble  of  making  this 
long  journey  in  his  old  age.*  There  were  other  observations  in  a  similar 
strain,  which  might  have  well  aroused  the  suspicion  of  any  man  not  deter- 
mined, like  Egmont,  to  continue  blind  and  deaf.  After  a  brief  interval,  how- 
ever, Alva  seems  to  have  commanded  himself.  He  passed  his  arm  lovingly 
over  that  stately  neck,^  which  he  had  already  devoted  to  the  block,  and — the 
Count  having  resolved  beforehand  to  place  himself,  if  possible,  upon  amicable 
terms  with  the  new  Viceroy — the  two  rode  alcmg  side  by  side  in  friendly 
conversation,  followed  by  the  regiment  of  infantry  and  three  companies  of 
light  horse  which  belonged  to  the  Duke's  immediate  command.^  Alva,  still 
attended  by  Egmont,  rode  soon  afterwards  through  the  Louvain  gate  into 
Brussels,  where  they  separated  for  a  season.  Lodgings  had  been  taken  for 
the  Duke  at  the  house  of  a  certain  Madame  de  Jassy,^  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Egmont's  palace.  Leaving  here  the  principal  portion  of  his  attendants, 
the  Captain- General,  without  ahghting,  forthwith  proceeded  to  the  palace  to 
pay  his  respects  to  the  Duchess  of  Parma. 

For  three  days  the  Regent  had  been  deliberating  with  her  Council  as  to  the 
propriety  of  declining  any  visit  from  the  man  whose  presence  she  justly  con- 
sidered a  di^ace  and  an  insult  to  herself.''  This  being  the  reward  of  her 
eight  years'  devotion  to  her  brother's  commands,  to  be  superseded  by  a 
subject,  and  one,  too,  who  came  to  carry  out  a  policy  which  she  had  urgently 
deprecated,  it  could  hardly  be  expected  of  the  Emperor's  daughter  that  she 
should  graciously  submit  to  the  indignity,  and  receive  her  successor  with  a 
smiling  countenance.     In  consequence,  however,  of  the  submissive  language 
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vith  which  the  Duke  had  addressed  her  in  his  recent  communications,  offer- 
ing, with  tiue  Castilian  but  empty  courtesy,  tO  place  his  guards,  his  army,  and 
himself  at  her  feet,  she  had  consented  to  rcCeive  his  visit  with  or  without  his 
attendants.* 

On  his  appearance  in  the  courtyird,  a  scene  of  violent  altercation  and 
almost  of  bloodshed  took  place  between  his  bodyguard  and  the  archers  of 
the  Regent's  household,  who  were  at  last  with  difficulty  persuaded  to  allow 
the  mercenaries  of  the  hated  Captain-GenerftI  tb  pass.*  Presenting  himself 
at  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  after  these  not  very  satisfactory  preliminaries, 
ip  the  bed-chamber  of  the  Duchess,  where  it  was  her  habit  to  grint  confiden- 
tial audiences,  he  met,  as  might  easily  be  supposed,  with  a  chilling  reception. 
The  Duchess,  standing  motionless  in  the  centre  of  the  apartment,  attended 
by  BerlayraonI,  the  Duke  of  Aeischot,  and  Count  Egmont,  acknowledged  his 
salutations  with  calm  severity.  Neither  she  nor  any  one  of  her  attendants 
advanced  a  step  to  meet  him.  The  Duke  took  off  his  hat,  but  she,  calmly 
recognising  his  right  as  a  Spanish  grandee,  insisted  upon  his  remaining  covered. 
A  stiff  and  formal  conversation  of  half  an  hour's  duration  then  ensued,  all 
parties  remaining  upon  their  feet'  The  Duke,  although  respectful,  found  it 
difficult  to  conceal  his  indignation  and  his  haughty  sense  of  approaching 
triumph.  Maigaret  was  cold,  stately,  and  forbidding,  disguising  her  rage 
and  mortification  under  a  veil  of  imperial  pride.*  Alva,  in  a  letter  to  Philip 
describing  the  interview,  assured  his  Majesty  that  he  had  treated  the  Duchess 
with  as  much  deference  as  he  could  have  shown  to  the  Queen ; '  but  it  is  pro- 
bable, from  other  contemporaneous  accounts,  that  an  ill-disguised  and  even 
angiy  arrogance  was  at  times  very  visible  in  his  demeanour.  The  State 
Council  had  advised  the  Duchess  against  receiving  him  until  he  had  dul^^ 
exhibited  his  powers.  This  ceremony  had  been  waived,  but  upon  being 
questioned  by  the  Duchess  at  this  interview  as  to  their  nature  and  extent, 
he  is  reported  to  have  coolly  answered  that  he  really  did  not  exactly  remember, 
but  that  he  would  look  them  over,  and  send  her  information  at  his  earliest 
convenience.' 

The  next  day,  however,  his  commission  was  duly  exhibited.  In  this  docu- 
ment, which  bore  date  31st  January  1567,  Philip  appointed  him  to  be 
Captain-General  "  in  correspondence  with  his  Majesty's  dear  sister  of  Parma; 
who  was  occupied  with  other  matters  belonging  to  the  government,"  begged 
the  Duchess  to  co-operate  with  him,  and  to  command  obedience  for  him, 
and  ordered  all  the  dties  of  the  Netherlands  to  receive  such  garrisons  as  he 
should  direct.' 

At  the  official  interview  between  Alva  and  Madamfe  de  Parma,  at  *hrch 
these  powers  were  produced,  the  necessary  preliminary  arrangements  were 
made  regarding  the  Spanish  troops,  which  were  now  to  be  immediately  qudr- 
tered  in  the  principal  cities.  The  Duke,  however,  inforined  the  Regent  that 
as  these  matters  were  not  within  her  province,  he  should  take  the  liberty  of 
arranging  them  with  the  authorities  without  troubling  her  in  the  matter,  and 
would  inform  her  of  the  result  of  his  measures  at  their  next  interview,  which 
was  to  take  place  on  the  a6th  August' 

Circular  lettere  signed  by  Philip,  which  Alva  had  brought  with  him,  were 
now  dispatched  to  the  different  municipal  bodies  of  the  country.  In  these 
the  cities  were  severally  commanded  to  accept  the  garrisons  and  to  provide 
for  the  armies,  whose  active  services  the  King  hoped  would  not  be  required, 
hut  which  be  had  sent  beforehand  to  prepare  a  peaceful  entrance  for  himself. 
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He  enjoined  the  most  absolute  obedience  to  the  Duke  of  Alva  until  his  own 
arrival,  which  was  to  be  almost  immediate.  These  lettets  were  dated  at 
Madrid  od  the  a  8th  Febniso'i  3i>d  were  now  accompanied  by  a  brief  official 
circular,  signed  by  Margaret  of  Parma,  in  which  she  announced  the  arrival 
of  her  dear  cousin  of  Alv^  and  dem4qded  unconditional  submission  to  his 
authority.' 

Having  thus  complied  with  these  demands  of  external  and  convenrional 
propriety,  the  indignai)t  Duchess  unbosomed  herself  in  )^ti  private  Italian 
letters  to  her  brother  of  the  rage  which  had  been  hitherto  partially  suppressed. 
She  reiterated  her  profound  regret  that  Philip  had  not  yet  accepted  the  resig- 
nation which  she  had  so  recently  and  so  earnestly  qffered.  She  disclaimed 
all  jealousy  of  the  supreme  powers  now  conferred  upon  Alva,  but  thought 
that  his  Majesty  might  have  allowed  her  to  leave  the  country  before  the  Duke 
arrived  witli  an  authority  which  was  so  extraordinary,  4s  well  as  sp  humihat- 
ing  to  herself.  Her  honour  might  thus  have  been  saved.  She  was  pained  to 
perceive  that  she  was  like  to  furnish  a  perpetual  example  to  all  others,  who, 
considering  the  manner  in  which  she  had  been  treated  by  ^he  King,  would 
henceforth  have  but  little  inducement  to  do  their  duty.  At  no  time,  on  no 
ocpasion,  could  any  person  ever  render  him  such  services  as  hers  had  been. 
For  nine  years  s^e  had  enjoyed  pot  a  moment  of  repose.  If  the  King  had 
shown  her  but  little  gratitude,  she  was  consoled  by  the  thought  that  she 
had  satisfied  ^^r  C^od,  herself,  and  the  world.  She  had  conipiomised  her 
health,  perhaps  her  life,  and  now  that  she  had  pacified  the  country,  now  that 
the  King  y/s.%  more  absolute,  more  powerful  than  ever  before,  another  was 
gent  to  enjoy  the  fruit  of  ber  labours  and  her  suffering.^ 

The  Duchess  made  no  secret  of  her  indignation  at  being  thus  superseded, 
^nd,  as  she  considered  the  matter,  outraged.  She  openly  avowed  her  dis- 
pleasure. She  was  at  times  alnjost  beside  herself  with  rage.  There  was  uni- 
versal sympathy  with  her  emotions,  for  all  hated  the  Dujce,  and  shuddered  *' 
the  arriral  of  the  Spaniards,  The  day  of  doom  for  all  the  primes  which  had 
ever  been  committed  in  the  course  of  ages  seemed  now  to  have  dawned  upon 
the  Netherlands.  The  sword  wijich  had  so  long  been  hanging  over  them, 
seemed  about  to  descend.  Throughout  the  provinces  there  was  but  one 
feeling  pf  cold  and  hopeless  dismay.  Those  who  still  saw  a  possibility  of 
effecting  their  escape  frotp  the  fated  land  swarmed  across  the  frontier.  All 
foreign  merchants  deserted  the  great  marts.  "  The  cities  bepame  ^  still  as  if 
the  plague  banner  had  been  jrafurled  on  every  house-top. 

Meantime  the  Captain-General  proceeded  methodically  with  his  ^ork.  He 
distributed  his  troops  through  Brussels,  Ghent,  Antwerp,  and  other  principal 
pities.  Asa  measure  of  necessity  and  mark  of  the  last  humiliation,  he  required 
the  municipalities  to  transfer  their  keys  to  his  keeping.  The  magistrates  of 
Ghent  humbly  remonstrated  against  the  indjgnity,  and  Egmont  was  imprudent 
enough  to  make  himself  the  moutfipiecc  of  theif  remonstrance,  which,  it  is 
needless  to  add)  was  i^nsuccessfpL^  Meantime  his  own  day  of  reckoning  bad 
arrived. 

As  already  observed,  the  advent  of  Alva  at  the  head  of  a  foreign  army  was 
the  natural  consequence  of  all  which  had  gone  before.  The  delusion  of  the 
royal  visit  was  still  maintained,  and  the  affectation  of  a  possible  cleraeacy 
still  displayed,  while  the  monarch  sat  quietly  in  hts  cabinet  without  a  remote 
intention  of  leaving  Spain,  and  while  the  messengers  of  his  accumulated  and 
long-concealed  wrath  were  already  descending  upon  their  prey.  It  was  the 
deliberate  intention  of  Philip,  when  the  Duke  was  dispatched  to  the  Nether- 
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bods,  that  all  the  leaders  of  the  anti-Inquisition  party,  and  all  who  had,  at 
any  time  or  in  any  way,  implicated  themselves  in  opposition  to  the  Government, 
01  in  censure  of  its  proceedings,  should  be  put  to  death.  It  was  detennined 
that  the  provinces  should  be  subjugated  to  tiie  absolute  domination  of  the 
Council  of  Spain,  a  small  body  of  foreigners  sitting  at  the  other  end  of  Europe, 
ajuntainThicliNetherlandei;  were  to  have  no  voice  ai)d  exercise  no  influence. 
Tbe  despotit:  government  of  the  Spanish  and  Italian  possessions  was  to  be 
extended  to  tlfcse  Flemish  territories,  which  were  thus  to  be  converted  into 
the  helpl^s  dependencies  of  a.  foreign  (fnd  ati  absoluft  frown.^  There  was  to 
be  a  reorganisatiop  of  the  Jnquisition,  upon  the  same  footing  claimed  for  it 
before  the  outbie^  of  the  troubles,  together  with  a  re-enactment  and  vigorous 
enforcement  of  the  famous  edicts  agaiqst  heresy,' 

Sudi  was  the  scheme  recommended  by  Qranvelle  ^nd  Espinosa,  and  to  be 
executed  by  AI^^l'  As  part  and  parcel  of  thi?  plan,  it  was  also  arranged  at 
secret  meetings  a^  the  house  of  Espinosa,  before  the  departure  of  the  Duke, 
that  all  the  sejgniors  against  whom  the  Dughess  Margaret  had  made  so  many 
complaints,  especially  the  Prince  of  Orange,  with  the  Counts  Egmont,  Horn, 
and  Hopgstraaten,  should  be  immediately  arrpsted  and  brought  to  chastisement 
The  Marquis  Bcrghen  and  the  Baron  Montigny,  being  already  in  Spain,  could 
be  dealt  with  at  pleasure.  It  was  also  decided  that  the  gientlemen  implicated  in 
the  ponfederacy  or  com[»oraise  shoi|ld  at  once  be  proceeded  against  for  high 
treason,  wiFhouf  any  regard  tp  the  promise  of  pardon  granted  by  the  Duchess. 

The  general  features  of  the  greaf  project  having  b^en  thus  mapped  out,  a 
lev  indispensable  preliininaries  were  at  once  executed.  In  order  that  Egmont, 
Horn,  and  other  distinguished  victims  rqight  not  take  alarm,  and  thus  escape 
tlie  doom  delibprately  arranged  for  them,  royal  assurances  were  dispatched 
to  the  Netherlands,  fheering  their  despgndency  and  dispelling  their  doubts. 
With  his  pwn  Jiand  Philip  wrote  the  letter,  full  of  affection  and  confidence,  to 
E^qnt,  to  which  allusiqn  has  already  been  made.  He  wrqte  it  after  Alva 
had  left  Madrid  upon  bis  mission  of  vengeance.  The  samp  stealthy  measures 
woe  pursued  frith  regard  to  otherEL  The  Prince  of  Qrange  was  not  capable 
of  Mling  i|ito  the  royal  pap,  however  cautiously  baited.  Unfortunately  he 
could  not  communicate  his  wisdom  to  his  friends. 

It  is  difiicult  tQ  comprehend  sq  very  sanguine  a  temperament  as  that  to 
Thich  Egmont  owed  his  destruction.  It  was  nqt  the  prince  of  Orange  alone 
who  had  prophesied  his  doom.  Warnings  had  come  to  the  Count  from  every 
quarter,  and  they  were  nov  frequently  repeated.  Certainly  he  was  not  without 
anxiely,  but  he  had  made  his  decision,  determined  tp  believe  in  the  royal 
word,  uid  in  the  royal  gfatitude  for  his  services  rendered,  not  only  against 
Montmorency  and  De  Thermes,  but  against  the  heretics  of  Flanders.  He 
was,  however,  much  changed.  He  had  groTfn  prematurely  old.  At  forty-six 
years  his  hair  was  white,  and  he  never  slept  without  pistols  under  his  pillow.* 
Nevertheless  he  affected,  and  sometimes  felt,  a  light-heartedness  which  sur- 
prised all  around  him.  The  Portuguese  gentleman  Robles,  Seigneur  de  Billy, 
who  had  returned  early  ip  the  summer  from  Spain,  whither  he  had  been  sent 
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upon  a  coDfidendat  mission  by  Madame  de  Parma,  is  said  to  have  made 
repeated  communications  to  Egmont  as  to  the  dangerous  position  in  which 
he  stood.'  Immediately  after  his  airival  in  Brussels  he  had  visited  the  Count, 
then  confined  to  his  house  by  an  injury  caused  by  the  fall  of  his  horse.  "  Take 
care  to  get  well  very  fast,"  said  De  Billy,  "for  there  are  very  bad  stories  told 
about  you  in  Spain."  Egmont  laughed  heartily  at  the  observation,  as  if  nothing 
could  well  be  more  absurd  than  such  a  warning.  His  friend — for  De  Billy  is 
said  to  have  felt  a  real  attachment  to  the  Count — persisted  in  his  prophecies, 
telling  him  that  "  birds  in  the  field  Sang  much  more  sweetly  than  those  in 
cages,"  and  that  he  would  do  well  to  abandon  the  country  before  the  arrival 
of  Alva.* 

These  warnings  Were  repeated  ahuost  daily  by  the  satiie  getltleman,  and  by 
others,  who  were  more  and  more  astonisht^d  at  Egmbnt's  infatuation.  Never- 
theless, he  had  disregarded  their  admonitions,  and  had  gone  forth  to  meet 
the  Duke  at  Tirlemont,  Even  then  he  might  haVe  setn,  in  the  coldness  of 
his  first  reception,  and  in  the  disrtspectful  manner  of  the  Spanish  soldiers, 
who  not  only  did  not  at  first  salute  him,  but  who  mufmiired  audibly  that  he 
was  a  Lutheran  and  traitOr,  that  he  was  not  sb  great  a  favourite  with  the 
Government  at  Madrid  as  he  desired  to  be. 

After  the  first  few  moments,  however,  Alva's  mahner  had  changed,  while 
Chiappiii  Vitelli,  Gabriel  de  Serbelloni,  and  other  principal  officers,  received 
the  Count  with  great  courtesy,  eVen  Upon  his  first  appearance.  The  Grand 
Prior,  Ferdinando  de.  Toledo,  natural  son  of  the  Duke,  and  already  a  dis- 
tinguished soldier,  seems  to  have  felt  a  warm  and  unaffected  friendship  for 
Egmont,  whose  brilliant  exploits  in  the  field  had  eXcitcd  his  youthful  admira- 
tion, and  of  whose  destruction  he  was,  nevertheless,  compelled  to  be  the  un- 
willing instrument*  For  a  few  daySi  accordingly,  aJfter  the  arrival  of  the  new 
Governor-General,  all  seemed  to  be  going  smoothly.  The  Grand  Prior  and 
Egmont  became  exceedingly  intimate,  passing  their  time  together  in  banquets, 
masquerades,  and  play,*  as  joyously  as  if  the  melry  days  which  had  succeeded 
the  treaty  of  Cateau  Cambresis  Were  returned.  The  Duke,  too,  manifested 
the  most  friendly  dispositions,  taking  care  to  sehd  him  large  presents  of 
Spanish  and  Italian  fruits,  received  frequently  by  the  Government  couriers.* 

Lapped  in  this  fatal  security,  Egmont  not  only  fot^t  his  fear^,  but  un- 
fortunately succeeded  in  inspiring  Count  Hbm  with  a  portion  of  his  confidence. 
That  gendeman  had  still  remained  in  liis  solitu-y  mansion  at  Weert,  notwith- 
standing the  artful  means  which  had  been  used  to  lure  htm  from  that  "desert" 
It  is  singular  that  the  very  same  person  who,  according  to  a  well-infomied 
Catholic  contemporary,  had  been  most  eager  to  warn  Egmont  of  his  danger, 
had  also  been  the  foremost  instrument  for  effecting  the  capture  of  the  AdmiraL 
The  Seigneur  de  Billy,  on  the  day  after  his  arrival  from  Madrid,  had  written 
to  Horn,  telling  him  that  the  King  was  highly  pleased  with  his  services  and 
character.  De  Billy  also  stated  that  he  had  been  commissioned  by  Philip  to 
express  distinctly  the  royal  gratitude  for  the  Count's  conduct,  adding  that 
his  Majesty  was  about  to  visit  the  Netherlands  in  August,  and  would  probably 
be  preceded  or  accompanied  by  Baron  Montigny.' 

Alva  and  his  son  Don  Ferdinando  had  soon  afterwards  addressed  letters 
from  Gerverbiller  (dated  a6th  and  17th  July)  to  Count  Horn,  filled  with 
expressions  of  friendship  and  confidence.^  The  Admiral,  who  had  sent  one  of 
his  gentlemen  to  greet  the  Duke,  now  responded  from  Weert  that  he  was 
very  sensible  of  the  kindness  manifested  towards  him,  but  that  for  reasons 
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which  his  secretary,  Atonzo  de  la  Loo,  would  more  fully  communicate,  he 
must  for  the  present  beg  to  be  excused  from  a  personal  visit  to  Brussels.  The 
secretary  was  received  by  Alva  with  extreme  courtesy.^  The  Dulce  expressed 
infiniie  pain  that  the  King  had  not  yet  rewarded  Count  Ham's  services  ac- 
cording to  theii  merit,  said  that  a  year  before  he  had  told  his  brother  Montigny 
how  very  much  he  was  the  Admiral's  friend,  and  begged  La  Loo  to  tell  his 
master  that  he  should  not  doubt  the  royal  generosity  and  gratitude.  The 
Governor  added,  that  if  he  could  see  the  Count  in  person  he  could  tell  him 
things  which  would  please  him,  and  which  would  prove  that  be  had  not  been 
fb^tten  by  his  friends.  \a.  Loo  had  afterwards  a  long  conversation  with  the 
Duke's  secretary,  Albomoz,  who  assured  him  that  his  master  had  the  greatest 
affection  for  Count  Horn,  and  that  since  his  affairs  were  so  much  embarrassed, 
he  might  easily  be  provided  with  the  post  of  governor  at  Milan,  or  Viceroy 
of  Naples,  about  to  become  vacant.  The  secretary  added,  that  the  Duke 
was  much  hurt  at  receiving  no  visits  from  many  distinguished  nobles  whose 
laithfui  friend  and  servant  he  was,  and  that  Count  Horn  ought  to  visit  Brussels, 
if  not  to  treat  of  great  affairs,  at  least  to  Visit  the  Captain-General  as  a  friend. 
"  After  all  this,"  said  honest  Alonco,  "  I  am  going  immediately  to  Weert,  to 
urge  his  lordship  to  yield  to  the  Duke's  desires."^ 

This  scientific  manoeuvring,  joined  to  the  urgent  representations  of  E^mont, 
at  last  produced  its  effect.  The  Admiral  left  his  retirement  at  Wecrt  to  fall 
into  the  pit  which  his  enemies  had  been  so  skilfully  preparing  at  Brussels. 
Or  the  night  of  the  8th  September,  Egmont  received  another  most  significant 
and  mysterious  warning.  A  Spaniard,  apparently  an  officer  of  rank,  came 
secretly  into  his  house,  and  urged  him  solemnly  to  effect  his  escape  before 
the  morrow.  The  Countess,  who  related  the  story  afterwards,  always  believed, 
without  being  certain,  that  the  mysterious  visitor  was  Julian  Romero,  martfchal- 
de-camp.*     Egmont,  however,  continued  as  blindly  confident  as  before. 

On  the  following  day,  September  9,  the  Grand  Prior,  Don  Ferdinando,  gave 
a  magnificent  dinner,  to  which  Egmont  and  Horn,  together  with  Noircarmes, 
the  Viscount  de  Ghent,  and  many  other  noblemen  were  invited.  The  ban- 
quet was  enlivened  by  the  music  of  Alva's  own  military  bandt  which  the  Duke 
tent  to  entertain  the  company.  At  three  o'clock  he  sent  a  message  begging 
ihe  gentlemen,  after  their  dinner  should  be  concluded,  to  favour  him  with 
their  company  at  his  house  (the  Maison  de  Jassy),  as  he  wished  to  consult 
ihem  concerning  the  plan  of  the  citadel)  which  he  proposed  erecting  at 
Antwerp,* 

At  this  moment,  the  Grand  Prior,  who  was  seated  tieXt  to  Egmont,  whispered 
in  his  ear,  "  Leave  this  place,  Signor  Count,  instantly  ;  take  the  fleetest  horse  in 
your  stable,  and  make  yourescape  without  a  moment's  delay."  Egmont,  much 
troubled,  and  remembering  the  manifold  prophecies  and  admonitions  which 
he  had  passed  by  unheeded,  rose  from  the  table  and  went  into  the  next  room. 
He  was  followed  by  Noircarmes  and  two  other  gentlemen,  who  had  observed 
his  a^tation,  and  were  curious  as  to  its  cause.  The  Count  repeated  to  them 
the  mysterious  words  just  whispered  to  him  by  the  Grand  Prior,  adding  that 
he  was  determined  to  take  the  advice  without  a  moment's  delay.  "  Ha ! 
Count,"  exclaimed  Noircarmes,  "do  not  pilt  lightly  such  implicit  confidence 
in  this  stranger,  who  is  counselling  you  to  your  destruction.  What  will  the 
Duke  of  Alva  and  all  the  Spaniards  say  of  such  a  precipitate  flight  7  Will  they 
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not  say  that  your  Excellency  has  fled  from  the  consciousness  of  guilt  ?  Will 
not  your  escape  be  construed  into  a  confession  of  high  treason?"^ 

If  these  words  were  really  spoken  by  Noircannes,  and  that  they  were  so 
ve  have  the  testimony  of  a  Walloon  gentleman  in  constant  communication 
with  Egmont's  friends  and  with  the  whole  Catholic  paity,  tbey  furnish  another 
proof  of  the  malignant  and  cxuel  character  of  thp  man.  The  advice  fixed 
for  ever  the  fete  of  the  vacillating  Egmont.  He  h^d  fisep  from  table  de- 
termined to  take  the  advice  of  a  noble-minded  Spaniard)  who  had  ventured 
his  life  to  save  his  friend-  He  now  returned  in  obedience  to  th?  counsel  of 
a  fellow-countryman,  a  Flemish  noble,  to  treat  the  well-meant  warqing  with 
indifference,  and  to  seat  himself  again  at  the  last  banquet  which  he  was  ever 
to  grace  with  his  presence.^ 

At  four  o'clock,  the  dinner  being  Snished,  Horn  and  $!gmont,  accompanied 
by  the  other  gentlemen,  proceeded  to  the  "  Jassy  "  house,  then  occupied  by 
Alva,  to  take  part  in  the  deliberations  proposed.  They  were  rpceived  by  the 
Duke  with  great  courtesy.  The  engineer,  Pietro  Urbino,  soon  appeared  and 
laid  upon  the  table  a  large  paichment  containing  the  plan  apd  elevation  of  the 
citadel  to  be  erected  at  Antwerp."  A  warm  discussion  upon  the  subjpct  soon 
arose,  Egmont,  Horn,  Noircannes,  and  others,  together  with  the  engineers 
Urbino  and  Pacheco,  all  taking  part  in  the  debate.*  After  a  short  time,  the 
Duke  of  Alva  left  the  apartment  on  pretext  of  s,  sudden  indisposition,  leaving 
the  company  still  warmly  engaged  in  their  argument'  The  council  lasted 
till  near  seven  in  the  evening.  As  it  broke  up,  Don  ^ncbo  d'Avila,  captain 
of  the  Duke's  guard,  requested  Egmont  to  remain  for  a  mppa^nt  after  th?  rest, 
as  he  had  a  communication  to  make  to  him.  Aftef  an  insignificapt  remark 
or  two,  the  Spanish  ofhcer,  as  soon  as  the  two  were  alone,  requested  Egmont 
to  surrender  his  sword.  The  Count,  agitated,  apd,  notwithstanding  everything 
which  had  gone  before,  still  taken  by  surprise,  scarcely  knew  what  reply  to 
make."  Don  Sancho  repeated  that  he  had  been  commissioned  to  arrest  bim, 
and  again  demanded  his  sword.  At  the  same  moment  the  doors  of  the  ad- 
jacent apartment  were  opened,  and  !^gmont  saw  himself  surrounded  by  a 
company  of  Spanish  musqueteers  and  halberdmen.  Finding  hjmself  thus 
entrapped,  he  gave  up  his  sword,  saying  bitteriy,  as  he  did  S0(  that  it  had  at 
least  rendered  some  service  to  the  K^ing  in  times  which  were  p^L  Jle  was 
then  conducted  to  a  chamber  in  the  upper  storey  of  the  house,  where  his 
temporary  prison  had  been  arranged.  The  windows  were  bamcaded,  the 
daylight  excluded,  the  whole  apartment  hung  with  black.  Here  he  remained 
fourteen  days  (from  the  9th  to  aad  September).  During  this  period  he  was 
allowed  no  communication  with  his  friends.  His  room  was  lighted  day  and 
night  with  candles,  and  he  was  served  in  strict  siienpe  by  Sp^ptsh  attendants, 
and  guarded  by  Spanish  spldiers.  The  captfiin  of  the  watch  drew  his  curtain 
every  midnight,  and  aroused  him  frpm  sleep  that  he  might  be  identified  by 
the  relieving  officer.^ 

Count  Horn  was  arrested  upop  the  same  occasion  by  Captain  Salinas,  as  he 
was  proceeding  through  the  courtyard  of  the  house,  aAer  the  breaking  up  of 
the  council.  He  was  confined  in  another  chamber  pf  the  mansion,  and  met 
with  a  precisely  similar  treatment  to  that  experienced  by  Egmont.  Upon  the  33d 
September  both  were  removed  under  a  strong  guard  to  the  Castle  of  Ghent' 

On  this  same  day,  two  other  important  arrests,  included  and  arranged  in 
the  same  programme,  had  been  successfully  accomplished.  Pakkerzecl,  private 
and  confidential  secretary  of  Egmont,  and  Antony  van  Straalen,  the  rich 
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and  influential  burgomaster  of  Antwerp,  were  taken  almost  simulcaneonsly.^ 
At  ihc  request  of  Alva,  the  burgomaster  had  been  invited  by  the  Ducliess  of 
Pamia  to  repair  on  business  to  Brussels.  He  seemed  to  have  feared  an 
ambuscade,  for  as  he  got  into  his  coach  to  set  forth  upon  the  journey,  he 
was  so  muffled  in  a  multiplicity  of  clothing,  that  he  was  scarcely  to  be  recog- 
nised* He  was  no  sooner,  however,  in  the  open  country,  and  upon  a  spot 
remote  from  human  habitadonsi  than  he  was  suddenly  beset  by  a  band  of 
Ibny  soldiers  under  command  of  Don  Alberic  Lodroa  and  Don  Sancho  de 
I/xlrofio.*  These  officers  had  been  watching  his  movemeots  for  many  days. 
The  capture  of  £akkerzeel  was  accomplished  with  equal  adroitness  at  about 
the  same  hour. 

Alva,  while  be  sat  at  the  council-board  with  Egmont  and  Horn,  was  secretly 
informed  that  those  important  personages  Bakkerzeel  and  Straalen,  with  the 
private  secretary  of  the  Admiral^  Alonzo  de  la  Loo,  in  addition,  had  been 
thus  successfully  arrested.  He  could  with  difficulty  conceal  his  sadafaction, 
and  left  the  apartment  immediately,  that  the  trap  might  be  sprung  upon  the 
two  principal  victims  of  his  treachery.  He  had  himself  arranged  all  the 
details  of  Uiesd  two  important  arrests,  while  his  natural  son,  the  Prior  Don 
Ferdinando,  had  been  compelled  to  superintend  the  proceedings.*  The  plot 
bad  been  an  excellent  plot,  and  was  accomplished  as  successfully  as  it  had 
been  sagaciously  conceived.  None  but  Spaniards  had  been  employed  in 
any  part  of  the  affair.*  Officer?  of  high  rank  in  his  Majesty's  army  had  per- 
fbtmed  the  part  of  spies  and  pobcemen  with  much  adroitness,  nor  was  it 
to  be  expected  that  the  duty  would  seem  a  disgrace  when  the  Prior  of  the 
Knights  of  Saint  John  was  superintendent  of  the  operations,  when  the  Captain- 
General  of  the  Netherlands  had  arranged  the  whole  plan,  and  when  all,  from 
sabaltem  to  viceroy,  had  received  minute  instructions  as  to  the  contemplated 
treachery  from  the  great  chief  of  the  Spanish  police,  who  sat  on  the  throne  of 
Castile  and  Aragon. 

No  sooner  were  these  gentlemen  in  custody  than  the  secretary  Albomoz  was 
dispatched  to  the  house  of  Count  Horn,  and  to  that  of  Bakkerzeel,  where  all 
papers  were  immediately  seized,  inventoried,  and  placed  in  the  hands  of  the 
Duke.*  Thusjifamidthemost  secret  communications  of  Egmont  and  Horn  or 
their  correspondents,  a  single  treasonable  thought  should  be  lurking,  it  was  to 
go  bard  but  it  might  be  twisted  into  a  cord  strong  enough  to  strangle  them  all. 

The  Duke  wrote  a  triumphant  letter  to  his  Majesty  that  very  night  He 
apologised  that  these  important  captures  had  been  deferred  so  long,  but  stated 
that  he  had  thought  it  desirable  to  secure  all  these  leading  personages  at  a 
single  stroke.  He  then  narrated  the  masterly  manner  in  which  the  operations 
had  been  conducted.  Certainly,  when  it  is  remembered  that  the  Duke  had 
only  reached  Brussels  upon  the  33d  August,  and  that  the  two  Counts  were 
securely  lodged  in  prison  on  the  9th  of  September,  it  seemed  a  superfluous 
modcs^  upon  his  part  thus  to  excuse  himself  for  an  apparent  delay.  At  any 
rate,  in  the  eyes  of  the  world  and  of  posterity,  his  zeal  to  carry  out  the  bloody 
commands  of  his  master  was  sufficiently  swifL 

The  consternation  was  universal  throughout  the  provinces  when  the  arrests 
became  known.  Egmont's  great  popularity  and  distinguished  services  placed 
him  so  high  above  the  mass  of  citizens,  and  his  attachment  to  the  Catholic 
religion  was,  moreover,  so  well  known,  as  to  make  it  obvious  that  no  man 
could  now  be  safe,  when  men  like  him  were  in  the  power  of  Alva  and  his 
myrmidons.   The  animosity  to  the  Spaniards  increased  hourly.^  The  Duchess 
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affected  indignation '  at  the  arrest  of  the  two  nobles,  althotigh  it  nowhere 
appears  that  she  attempted  a  word  in  their  defence,  or  lifted,  at  any  subse- 
quent moment,  a  finger  to  save  them.  She  was  not  anxious  to  wash  her  hand) 
of  the  blood  of  two  innocent  men  j  she  was  only  ofiended  that  they  had  been 
arrested  without  her  pcnnissioo.  The  Duke  had,  it  is  tiue,  sent  Beilaymont 
and  Mansfeld  to  give  her  information  of  the  fact  as  soon  as  the  capture  had 
been  made,  with  the  plausible  excuse  that  he  preferred  to  save  her  from  all 
the  responsibility  and  all  the  unpopularity  of  the  measure.*  Nothing,  however, 
could  appease  her  wrath  at  this  and  every  other  indication  of  the  contempt 
in  which  he  appeared  to  hold  the  sister  of  his  sovereign.  She  complained  of 
his  conduct  daily  to  every  one  who  was  admitted  to  her  presence.  Herself 
oppressed  by  a  sense  of  persooaJ  indignity,  she  seemed  for  a  moment  to 
identify  herself  with  the  cause  of  the  oppressed  provinces.  She  seemed  to 
imagine  herself  the  champion  of  their  liberties,  and  the  Netherlanders,  for  a 
moment,  to  participate  in  the  delusion.  Because  she  was  indignant  at  the 
insolence  of  the  Duke  of  Alva  to  herself,  the  honest  citizens  began  to  give 
her  credit  for  a  sympathy  with  their  own  wrongs.  She  expressed  herself 
determined  to  move  about  from  one  dty  to  another  until  the  answer  to  her 
demand  for  dismissal  should  arrive.*  She  allowed  ber  immediate  attendants 
to  abuse  the  Spaniards  in  good  set  terms  upon  every  occasion.  Even  her 
private  chaplain  permitted  himself,  in  preaching  before  her  in  the  palace 
chapel,  to  denounce  the  whole  nation  as  a  race  of  traitors  and  ravishers,  and 
for  this  oSence  was  only  reprimanded,  much  against  her  will,  by  the  Duchess, 
and  ordered  to  retire  for  a  season  to  his  convent.*  She  did  not  attempt  to 
disguise  ber  dissatisfaction  at  every  step  which  had  been  taken  by  the  Duke. 
In  all  this  there  was  much  petulance,  but  very  little  dignity,  while  there  was 
neither  a  spark  of  real  sympathy  for  the  oppressed  mUlions,  nor  a  throb  of 
genuine  womanly  emotion  for  the  impending  fate  of  the  two  nobles.  Her 
principal  grief  was,  that  she  had  pacified  the  provinces,  and  that  another  had 
now  arrived  to  reap  the  gioiy ;  but  it  was  difficult,  while  the  tmburied  bones 
of  many  heretics  were  still  hanging,  by  her  decree,  on  the  rafters  of  their 
own  dismanded  churches,  for  her  successfully  to  enact  the  part  of  a  benignant 
and  mercifnl  Regent.  But  it  is  very  true  that  the  honors  of  the  Duke's 
administration  have  been  propitious  to  the  fame  of  Margaret,  and  perhaps 
more  so  to  that  of  Cardinal  Granvelle.  The  faint  and  stru^ling  rays  of 
humanity  which  occasionally  illumined  the  course  of  their  government  were 
destmed  to  be  extinguished  in  a  chaos  so  profound  and  dark,  that  these  last 
beams  of  light  seemed  clearer  and  more  bountiful  by  the  contrast. 

The  Count  of  Hoogstraaten,  who  was  on  his  way  to  Brussels,  had,  by  good 
fortune,  injured  his  band  through  the  accidental  discharge  of  a  pistoL  De- 
tained by  this  casualty  at  Cologne,  he  was  informed,  before  his  arrival  at  the 
capital,  of  the  arrest  of  his  two  distinguished  friends,  and  accepted  the  hint 
to  betake  himself  at  once  to  a  place  of  safety.' 

The  loyalty  of  the  elder  Mansfeld  was  beyond  dispute  even  by  Alva.  His 
son  Charles  had,  however,  been  imprudent,  and,  as  we  have  seen,  had  even 
affixed  his  name  to  the  earliest  copies  of  the  Compromise.  He  had  retired, 
it  is  true,  from  all  connection  with  the  confederates,  but  his  father  knew  well 
that  the  yoong  Count's  signature  upon  that  famous  document  would  prove 
his  death-warrant  were  he  found  in  the  country.  He  therefore  had  sent  him 
into  Germany  before  the  arrival  of  the  Duke.' 

The  King's  satisfaction  was  unbounded  when  he  learned  this  impOTtant 
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achievemeDt  of  Alva,  and  he  wrote  immediatelj'  to  express  his  approbation 
ill  ihe  most  extravagant  terms.^  Cardinal  Granvelle,  on  the  contrary,  affected 
utonisbment  at  a  course  which  he  had  Gecretly  counselled-  He  assured  his 
Majesty  that  he  had  never  believed  Egmont  to  entertain  sentiments  opposed 
10  the  Catholic  rehgion,  nor  to  the  interests  of  the  crown,  up  to  the  period  of 
his  own  departure  from  the  Netherlands.  He  was  persuaded,  be  said,  that 
the  Count  had  been  abused  by  others,  although,  to  be  sure,  Ihe  Cardinal  had 
iiamed  v)ith  regret  wlial  Egmoni  had  written  on  the  occasion  of  ihe  baptism  of 
CaUHi  Hoogstraate^s  child.  As  to  the  other  persons  arrested,  he  said  that  no 
one  regretted  their  fate.  The  Cardinal  added,  that  he  was  supposed  to  be  him- 
self tJu  instigator  of  these  cajblures,  but  ih^t  he  was  not  disturbed  by  that,  or  by 
odier  imputations  of  &  simUsr  nature.* 

In  conversation  with  those  about  him,  he  frequently  expressed  regret  that 
the  Prince  of  Orange  had  been  too  crafty  to  be  caught  in  the  same  net  in 
which  his  more  simple  companions  were  so  inextricably  entangled.  Indeed, 
on  the  first  arrival  of  the  news  that  men  of  high  rank  had  been  arrested  in 
Brussels,  the  Cardinal  eagerly  inquired  if  the  Taciturn  had  been  taken,  for  by 
that  term  be  always  characterised  the  Prince.  Receiving  a  negative  reply, 
he  expressed  extreme  disappointi^ent,  adding,  that  if  Orange  had  escaped, 
they  had  taken  nobody,  and  that  his  capture  would  have  been  more  valuable 
than  that  of  every  niiui  in  the  NetherlUnds.* 

Peter  Titelmann,  too,  the  famous  inquisitor,  who,  retired  from  active  life, 
*as  then  living  upon  Philip's  bounty,  and  encouraged  by  friendly  letters  from 
that  monarch,*  expressed  the  same  opinion.  Having  been  informed  that 
Egmont  and  Horn  had  been  captured,  he  eagerly  inquired  if  "  wise  William  " 
had  also  been  taken.  He  was,  of  coui;se,  answered  in  the  negative.  "Tl>en 
will  our  joy  be  but  b^ief,"  he  observed.  "  Woe  unto  us  for  the  wrath  to  cotne 
firom  Germany,"  * 

On  the  r2th  July  of  thi^  year,  Philip  wrote  to  Granvelle  to  inquire  the 
particulars  of  a  letter  which  the  Prince  of  Orange,  aeeordtng  to  a  previous 
tommunication  with  the  Cardinal,  had  written  to  Egmont  on  the  occasion  of 
the  baptism  of  Count  Hoogstraaten's  child.'  On  the  17th  of  August  the 
Cardinal  replied  by  setting  the  King  right  as  to  the  error  which  he  had  com* 
mttted.  The  letter,  as  he  had  already  stated,  was  not  written  by  Orange, 
but  by  Egmoni,  and  be  expressed  his  astonishment  that  Madame  de  Parnia  had 
not  yet  sent  it  to  his  Majesty.  The  Duchess  must  have  seen  it,  because  her 
confessor  had  shown  it  to  the  person  who  was  Granvelle'a  informant  In  this 
letter,  the  Cardinal  continued,  the  statement  had  been  made  by  Egmont  to 
the  Prince  oi  OiangK  thai  their  plots  were  discovered,  thai  the  King  was  making 
armaments,  that  they  were  unable  to  resist  him,  and  that  therefore  it  had 
become  necessary  to  dissemble  and  to  accommodate  themselves  as  well  as  pos- 
sible to  the  present  situation,  while  waiting  for  otha-  circumstances  tinder  which 
to  aecomplisA  their  designs.  Granvelle  advised,  moreover,  that  Straalen,  who 
had  been  privy  to  the  letter,  and  perhaps  the  amanuensis,  should  be  forthwith 
arrested.^ 

The  Cardinal  was  determined  not  to  let  the  matter  sleep,  notwithstanding 
fail  protestation  ol  a  kindly  feeling  towards  the  imprisoned  Count  Against 
the  statement  that  he  knew  of  a  letter  which  amounted  to  a  full  confession 
of  treason  out  of  ^mont'sown  mouth — a  fact  which,  if  proved,  and,  perhaps, 
if  even  insinuated,  would  be  sufficient  with  Philip  to  deprive  Egmont  of  twenty 
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thousand  lives — against  these  constant  recommendations  to  his  suspicioos  and 
sanguinary  master  to  ferret  out  this  document,  if  it  were  possible,  it  most  be 
confessed  that  the  churchman's  vague  and  hypocritical  expressions  on  the  side 
of  mercy  were  very  little  worth. 

Certainly  these  seeds  of  suspicion  did  not  fall  upon  a  batren  soiL  Philip 
immediately  communicated  the  information  thus  received  to  the  Duke  of  Alva. 
charging  him  on  repeated  occasions  to  find  out  what  was  wtitten,  either  by 
Egmont,  or  by  Straalen  at  Egraonfs  instigation,  stating  that  such  a  letter  was 
written  at  the  time  of  the  Hoogstraaten  baptism,  that  it  would  probably  illus- 
trate the  opinions  of  f^mont  at  that  period,  and  that  the  letter  itself,  which  the 
confessor  of  Madame  de  Parma  had  once  had  in  his  hands,  ought,  if  possible, 
to  be  procured.^  Thus  the  very  language  used  by  Granvelle  to  Philip  was 
immediately  repeated  by  the  monarch  to  his  representative  in  the  Nether- 
lands at  the  moment  when  all  Egmont's  papers  were  in  his  possession,  and 
when  Egraonfs  private  secretary  was  undergoing  the  torture,*  in  order  that 
secrets'might  be  wrenched  ftom  him  which  had  never  entered  his  brain.  The 
fact  that  no  such  letter  was  found,  that  the  Duchess  had  never  alluded  to  any 
such  document,  and  that  neither  a  careful  scrutiny  of  papers,  nor  the  applica- 
tion of  the  rack,'  could  elicit  any  satisfactory  information  on  the  subject,  leads 
to  the  conclusion  that  no  such  treasonable  paper  had  ever  existed,  save  in  the 
imagination  of  the  Cardinal  At  any  rate,  it  is  no  more  than  just  to  hesitate 
before  affixing  a  damning  character  to  a  document,  in  the  absence  of  any 
direct  proof  that  there  ever  was  such  a  document  at  alL  The  confessor 
of  Madune  de  Parma  told  another  person,  who  told  the  Cardinal,  that  either 
Count  Egmont,  or  Burgomaster  Straalen  by  command  of  Count  Egmont,  wrote 
to  the  Prince  of  Orange  thus  and  so.  What  evidence  was  this  upon  which  to 
found  a  charge  of  high  treason  against  a  man  whom  (kanvelle  affected  to 
characterise  as  otherwise  neither  opposed  to  the  Catholic  religion  nor  to  the  true 
service  of  the  King  ?  What  kind  of  mercy  was  it  on  the  part  of  the  Cardinal, 
while  making  such  deadly  insinuations,  to  recommend  the  imprisoned  victim 
to  clemency  ? 

The  unfortunate  envoys,  Marquis  Berghen  and  Baron  Montigny,  bad  re- 
mained in  Spain  under  close  observation.  Of  those  doomed  victims  who,  in 
spite  of  friendly  remonstrances  and  of  ominous  warnings,  had  thus  ventured 
into  the  lion's  den,  no  retreating  footmarks  were  ever  to  be  seen.  Their  late, 
now  that  Alva  had  at  last  been  dispatched  to  the  Netherlands,  seemed  to  be 
sealed,  and  the  Marquis  Berghen,  accepting  the  augury  in  its  most  evil  sense, 
immediately  afterwards  had  sickened  unto  death.  Whether  it  were  the  sick- 
ness of  hope  deferred  suddenly  changing  to  despair,  or  whether  it  were  a  still 
more  potent  and  unequivocal  poison  which  came  to  the  relief  of  the  unfor- 
tunate nobleman,  will  perhajis  never  be  ascertained  with  certainty.*  The 
secrets  of  those  terrible  prison-houses  of  Spain  can  never  perhaps  be  accu- 
rately known  until  the  grave  gives  up  its  dead  and  the  buried  chmes  of 
centuries  are  revealed. 

It  was  very  soon  after  the  departure  of  Alva's  fleet  from  Carthageoa  that 
the  Marquis  Berghen  felt  his  end  approaching.  He  sent  for  the  Prince  of 
Eboli,  with  whom  he  had  always  maintained  intimate  relations,  and  whom  fae 
believed  to  be  his  disinterested  friend.  Relying  upon  his  faithful  breast,  and 
trusting  to  receive  from  his  eyes  alone  the  pious  drops  of  sympathy  which  he 
required,  the  dying  noble  poured  out  his  long  and  last  complaint.  He  charged 
him  to  tell  the  man  whom  he  would  no  longer  call  his  king,  that  he  had  ever 
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been  true  and  loyal ;  that  the  bitterness  of  having  been  constantly  suspected, 
when  he  was  conscious  of  entire  fidelity,  was  a  sharper  sorrow  than  could  be 
lighdj  believed,  and  that  he  hoped  the  time  would  come  when  his  own  truth 
and  the  artifices  of  his  enemies  would  be  brought  to  light  He  closed  his 
parting  message  by  predicting  that  after  he  had  been  long  laid  in  the  grave, 
the  impeachments  against  his  character  would  be  at  lasc,  although  too  late, 
retracted.' 

So  spake  the  unhappy  envoy,  and  his  friend  replied  with  words  of  consola- 
tion. It  is  probable  that  he  even  ventured,  in  the  King's  name,  to  grant  him 
the  liberty  of  returning  to  his  home;  the  only  remedy,  as  his  physicians  had 
repeatedly  stated,  which  could  possibly  be  applied  to  his  disease.  But  the 
devilish  hypocrisy  of  Fhilip  and  the  abject  petfidy  of  Eboli  at  this  juncture 
almost  surpass  belief.  The  Prince  came  to  press  the  hand  and  to  close  the 
eyes  of  the  dying  man  whom  he  called  his  friend,  having  first  carefully  studied 
a  billet  of  most  minute  and  secret  instructions  from  his  master  as  to  the  de- 
portment he  was  to  observe  upon  this  solemn  occasion  and  afterwards.  This 
paper,  written  in  Philip's  own  hand,  had  been  delivered  to  Eboli  on  the  very 
day  of  his  visit  to  Berghen,  and  bore  the  superscription  that  it  was  not  to  be 
read  nor  opened  till  the  messenger  who  brought  it  had  left  his  presence.  It 
directed  the  Prince,  if  it  should  be  evident  that  the  Marquis  was  past  recovery, 
to  promise  him,  in  the  King's  name,  the  permission  of  returning  to  the  Nether- 
lands. Should,  however,  a  possibility  of  his  surviving  appear,  Eboli  was  only 
to  hold  out  a  hope  that  such  permission  might  eventually  be  obtained.  In 
case  of  the  death  of  Berghen,  the  Prince  was  immediately  to  confer  with  the 
Grand  Inquisitor  and  widi  the  Count  of  Feria  upon  the  measures  to  be  taken 
for  his  obsequies.  It  might  seem  advisable,  in  that  event,  to  exhibit  the  regret 
which  the  King  and  bis  ministers  felt  for  his  death,  and  the  great  esteem  in 
which  they  held  the  nobles  of  the  Netherlands.  At  the  same  time,  Eboli 
was  further  instructed  to  confer  with  the  same  personages  as  to  the  most 
efficient  means  for  preventing  the  escape  of  Baron  Montigny;  to  keep  a 
vigilant  eye  upon  his  movements,  and  to  give  general  directions  to  governors 
and  to  postmasters  to  intercept  his  flight  should  it  be  attempted.  Finally, 
in  case  of  Berghen's  death,  the  Prince  was  directed  to  dispatch  a  special  mes- 
senger, apparently  on  his  own  responsibility,  and  as  if  in  the  absence  and 
without  the  knowledge  of  the  King,  to  inform  the  Duchess  of  Parma  of  the 
event,  and  to  urge  her  immediately  to  take  possession  of  the  city  of  Bergen- 
op-Zoom,  and  of  all  other  property  belonging  to  the  Marquis,  until  it  should 
be  ascertained  whether  it  were  not  possible  to  convict  him,  after  death,  of 
treason,  and  to  confiscate  his  estates  accordingly.^ 

Such  were  the  instructions  of  Philip  to  Eboli,  and  precisely  in  accordance 
with  the  programme  was  the  horrible  comedy  enacted  at  the  deathbed  of  the 
envoy.  Three  days  after  his  parting  interview  with  his  disinterested  friend, 
the  Marquis  was  a  corpse.^  Before  his  limbs  were  cold,  a  messenger  was  on 
his  way  to  Brussels,  instructing  the  Regent  to  sequestrate  his  properly,  and  to 
arrist  upon  suspicion  of  heresy  Ike  youtA/ui  kinsman  and  niece  who,  by  the  will 
efihe  Marguis,  were  to  be  united  in  marriage  and  to  share  his  estate.*  The 
whole  drama,  beginning  with  the  death-scene,  was  enacted  according  to  order. 
Before  the  arrival  of  Alva  in  the  Netherlands,  the  property  of  the  Marquis 
was  in  the  hands  of  the  Government,  awaiting  the  confiscation,'  which  was 
but  for  a  brief  season  delayed ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  Baron  Montigny, 
Beighen's  companion  in  doom,  who  was  not,  however,  so  easily  to  be  carried 
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off  by  home -sickness,  was  closely  confined  in  the  alcazar  of  Segovia,  never 
to  leave  a  Spanish  prison  alive.'  I'here  is  something  pathetic  in  the  delusion 
in  which  Montigny  and  his  brother,  the  Count  Horn,  both  indulged,  each 
believing  that  the  other  was  out  of  harm's  way,  the  one  by  his  absence  from 
the  Netherlands,  the  other  by  his  absence  from  Spain,  while  both,  involved 
in  the  same  meshes,  were  rapidly  and  siurely  approaching  their  fate.' 

In  the  same  desj)atch  of  the  9th  September,  in  which  the  Duke  com- 
municated to  Philip  tlie  capture  of  Egmont  and  Hom,  he  announced  to  him 
his  determination  to  establish  a  new  court  for  the  trial  of  crimes  committed 
during  the  recent  period  of  troubles.'  This  wonderful  tribunal  was  accord- 
ingly created  with  the  least  possible  delay.  It  was  called  the  Council  of 
Troubles,  but  it  soon  acquired  the  terrible  name,  by  which  it  will  be  for  ever 
known  in  history,  of  the  Blood  Council.*  It  superseded  all  other  institutions. 
Every  court,  from  those  of  the  municipal  magistracies  up  to  the  supreme 
councils  of  the  provinces,  were  forbidden  to  take  cognisance  in  future  of  any 
cause  growing  out  of  the  late  troubles.'  The  Council  of  State,  although  it  was 
not  form^tlly  disbanded,  fell  into  complete  desuetude,  its  members  being 
occasionally  summoned  into  Alva's  private  chambers  m  an  irregular  manner, 
while  its  principal  functions  were  usurped  by  the  Blood  Council  Not  only 
citizens  of  every  province,  but  the  municipal  bodies,  and  even  the  sovereign 
provincial  Estates  themselves,  were  compelled  to  plead,  like  humble  indi- 
viduals, before  this  new  and  extraordinary  tribunal.'  It  ig  unnecessary  to 
allude  to  the  absolute  violation  which  was  thus  committed  of  all  charters, 
laws,  and  privileges,  because  the  very  creation  of  the  Council  was  a  bold  and 
brutal  proclamation  that  those  laws  and  privileges  were  at  an  end.  The  con- 
stitution or  maternal  principle  of  this  suddenly  erected  court  was  of  a  twofold 
nature.  It  defined  and  it  punished  the  crime  of  treason.  The  definitions, 
couclied  in  eighteen  articles,  declared  it  to  be  treason  to  have  delivered  or 
signed  any  petition  against  the  new  bishops,  the  Inquisition,  or  the  edicts ; 
to  have  tolerated  public  preaching  under  any  circumstances ;  to  have  omitted 
resistance  to  the  image-breaking,  to  the  &eld-preaching,  or  to  the  presentaticm 
of  the  Request  by  the  nobles,  and  "  either  through  sympathy  or  surprise  "  to 
have  asserted  that  the  King  did  not  possess  the  right  to  deprive  all  the  pro- 
vinces of  their  liberties,  or  to  have  maintained  that  this  present  tribunal  was 
bound  to  respect  in  any  manner  any  laws  or  any  charters.^  In  these  brief 
and  simple,  but  comprehensive  terms,  was  the  crime  of  high  treason  defined. 
The  punishment  was  still  more  briefly,  simply,  and  comprehensively  stated, 
for  it  was  instant  death  in  all  cases.'  So  well,  too,  did  this  new  and  terrible 
engine  perform  its  work,  that  in  less  than  three  months  from  the  time  of  its 
erection,  eighteen  hundred  human  beings  had  suffered  death*  by  its  summary 
proceedings,  some  of  the  highest,  the  noblest,  and  the  most  virtuous  in  the 
land  among  the  number ;  nor  had  it  then  manifested  the  slightest  indication 
of  faltering  in  its  dread  career. 

Yet,  strange  to  say,  this  tremendous  court,  thus  established  upon  the  ruins 
of  all  (he  ancient  institutions  of  the  country,  had  not  been  provided  with  even 
a  nominal  authority  from  any  source  whatever:  The  King  had  granted  it  no 
letters  patent  or  charter,  nor  had  even  the  Duke  of  Alva  thought  it  worth 
while  to  grant  any  commissions,  either  in  his  own  name  or  as  Captain-General, 
to  any  of  the  members  composing  the  board.*"   The  Blood  Council  was  merely 
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an  infonnal  club,  of  which  the  Duke  waa  perpetual  president,  while  the  other 
members  were  all  appointed  by  himself. 

Of  these  subordinate  councillors,  two  had  the  right  of  voting,  subject,  how- 
ever, in  all  cases,  to  his  final  decision,  while  the  rest  of  the  number  did  not 
vote  at  alL'  It  had  not,  therefore,  in  any  sense,  the  character  of  a  judicial, 
legislative,  or  executive  tribunal,  but  was  purely  a  board  of  advice  by  which 
the  bloody  labours  of  the  Duke  were  occasionally  lightened  as  to  detail,  while 
not  a  feather's  weight  of  power  or  of  responsibility  was  removed  from  his 
shoulders.  He  reserved  for  himself  the  final  decision  upon  ail  causes  which 
should  come  before  the  Council,  and  stated  his  motives  for  so  doing  with  grim 
simplicity.  "  Two  reasons,"  he  wrote  to  the  King,  "  have  determined  me 
thus  to  limit  the  power  of  the  tribunal  j  the  first  that,  not  knowing  its  members, 
I  might  be  easily  deceived  by  them ;  the  second,  that  the  mm  of  law  only 
condemn  for  crimes  wkUh  are  proved,  whereas  your  Majesty  knows  that 
afiaiis  of  state  arc  governed  by  very  different  rules  from  the  laws  which  ihey 
ham  here'' ^ 

It  being,  therefore,  the  object  of  the  Duke  to  compose  a  body  of  men  who 
would  be  of  assistance  to  him  in  condemning  for  crimes  which  could  not  be 
proved,  and  in  slipijing  over  statutes  wtiich  were  not  to  be  recognised,  it  must 
be  confessed  that  he  was  not  unfortunate  in  the  appointments  which  he  made 
to  the  office  of  councillors.  In  this  task  of  appointment  he  had  the  assistance 
of  the  experienced  Viglius.'  That  learned  jurisconsult,  with  characteristic 
lubricity,  had  evaded  the  dangerous  honour  for  himself,  but  he  nominated  a 
number  of  persons,  from  whom  the  Duke  selected  his  list  The  sacerdotal 
robes  which  he  had  so  recently  and  so  "  craftily  "  assqmed  furnished  his  own 
excuse,  and  in  hia  letters  to  his  faithful  Hopper,  he  repeatedly  congratulated 
himself  upon  his  success  in  keeping  himself  at  a  distance  from  so  bloody  and 
perilous  a  post' 

It  is  impossible  to  look  at  the  conduct  of  the  distinguished  Frisian  at  this 
important  juncture  without  contempt  Bent  only  upon  saving  himself,  his 
property,  and  his  reputation,  he  did  not  hesitate  to  bend  before  the  "roost 
illustrious  Duke,"  as  he  always  denominated  him,  with  fulsome  and  fawning 
homage.'  While  he  declined  to  dip  his  own  fingers  in  the  innocent  blood 
which  was  about  to  flow  in  torrents,  he  did  not  object  to  officiate  at  the 
initiatory  preliminaries  of  the  great  Netherland  holocaust  His  decent  and 
dainty  demeanour  seems  even  more  offensive  than  the  jocularity  of  the  real 
niurderers.  Conscious  that  no  man  knew  the  laws  and  customs  of  the  Nether- 
lands better  than  himself,  he  had  the  humble  eflrontery  to  observe  that  it  was 
necessary  for  him  at  that  moment  silently  to  submit  his  own  unskilfulness  to 
the  superior  judgment  and  knowledge  of  others.'  Having  at  last  been 
relieved  firom  the  stone  of  Sisyphus,  which,  as  he  plaintively  expressed  him- 
self, be  had  been  rolling  for  twenty  years,^  having,  by  the  arrival  of  Tisnacq, 
obtained  his  discharge  as  President  of  the  State  Council,  he  was  yet  not 
unwilling  to  retain  the  emoluments  and  the  rank  of  President  of  the  Privy 
Council,  although  both  dfices  had  become  sinecures  since  the  erection  of  the 
Council  of  Blood.  Although  his  life  had  been  spent  in  administrative  and 
judicial  employments,  he  did  not  blush  upon  a  matter  of  constitutional  law 
to  defer  to  the  authority  of  such  jurisconsults  as  the  Duke  of  Alva  and  his 
two  Spanish  bloodhounds,  Vargas  and  Del  Rio.    He  did  not  like,  he  observed 
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in  his  confidential  coTrespondence,  to  gainsay  the  Duke  when  maintaining 
that,  in  c^ses  of  treason,  the  privileges  of  Brabant  were  powerless,  although 
he  mildly  doubted  whetiier  the  Brabantires  would  agree  with  the  doctrine.^ 
He  often  thought,  he  said,  of  remedies  for  restoring  the  prosperity  of  the  pro- 
vinces, but  in  action  he  only  assisted  the  Dulce,  to  the  best  of  his  abilities,  in 
arranging  the  Blood  Council  He  wished  well  to  his  country,  but  he  was 
more  anxious  for  the  favour  of  Alva.  "  I  rejoice,"  said  be,  in  one  of  his 
letters,  "  that  the  most  illustrious  Duke  has  written  to  the  King  in  praise  of 
my  obsequiousness ;  when  I  am  censured  here  for  so  reverently  cherishing 
him,  it  is  a  consolation  that  my  services  to  the  King  and  to  the  Governor  are 
not  unappreciated  there." '  Indeed,  the  Duke  of  Alva,  who  had  originally 
suspected  the  President's  character,  seemed  at  last  overcome  by  his  indefatig- 
able and  cringing  homage.  He  wrote  to  the  King,  in  whose  good  graces  the 
learned  doctor  was  most  anxious  at  that  portentous  period  to  maintain  him- 
self, that  the  President  was  very  serviceable  and  diligent,  and  that  he  deserved 
to  receive  a  crumb  of  comfort  from  the  royal  hand.*  Philip,  in  consequence, 
wrote  in  one  of  his  letters  a  few  lines  of  vague  compliment  which  could  be 
shown  to  Viglius,  according  to  Alva's  su^estion.  It  is,  however,  not  a  little 
characteristic  of  the  Spanish  court  and  of  the  Spanish  monarch  that,  on  the 
very  day  before,  he  had  sent  to  the  Captain- General  a  few  documents  of  very 
different  import  In  order,  as  he  said,  that  the  Duke  might  be  ignorant  of 
nothing  which  related  to  the  Netherlands,  he  forwarded  to  him  copies  of  the 
letters  written  by  Margaret  of  Pamia  from  Brussels  three  years  before.  These 
letters,  as  it  will  be  recollected,  contained  an  account  of  the  secret  investiga- 
tions which  the  Duchess  had  made  as  to  the  private  character  and  opinions 
of  Viglius,  at  the  very  moment  when  he  apparently  stood  highest  in  her  con- 
fidence, and  charged  him  with  heresy,  swindling,  and  theft.  Thus  the  pains- 
taking and  time-serving  President,  with  all  his  learning  and  experience,  was 
successively  the  dupe  of  Margaret  and  of  Alva,  whom  he  so  obsequiously 
courted,  and  always  of  Philip,  whom  he  so  feared  and  worshipped.^ 

With  his  assistance,  the  list  of  blood-councillors  was  quickly  completed. 
No  one  who  was  offered  the  office  refused  it  Noircarmea  and  Berlaymont 
.  accepted  with  very  great  eagerness,*  Several  presidents  and  councillors  of  the 
different  provincial  tribunals  were  appointed,  but  all  the  Nethcrlandeis  were 
men  of  straw.  Two  Spaniards,  Del  Rio  and  Vargas,  were  the  only  members 
who  could  vote,  while  their  decisions,  as  already  stated,  were  subject  to  re- 
versal by  Alva.  Del  Rio  was  a  man  without  character  or  talent,  a  mere  tool 
in  the  hands  of  his  superiors,  but  Juan  de  Vargas  was  a  terrible  reahty. 

No  better  man  could  have  been  found  in  Europe  for  the  post  to  which  he 
was  thus  elevated.  To  shed  human  blood  was,  in  his  opinion,  the  only  im- 
portant business  and  the  only  exhilarating  pastime  of  life.  His  youth  had 
been  stained  with  other  crimes.  He  had  been  obliged  to  retire  from  Spain 
because  of  his  violation  of  an  orphan  child  to  whom  he  waa  guardian,*  but 
in  his  manhood  he  found  no  pleasure  but  in  murder.  He  executed  Alva's 
bloody  work  witli  an  industry  which  was  almost  superhuman,  and  with  a  merri- 
ment which  would  have  shamed  a  demon.  His  execrable  jests  ring  through 
the  blood  and  smoke  and  death-cries  of  those  days  of  perpetual  sacrifice. 
He  was  proud  to  be  the  double  of  the  iron-hearted  Duke,  and  acted  so  uni- 
formly in  accordance  with  his  views,  that  the  right  of  revision  remained  but 
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nomioaL  There  could  be  no  possibility  of  collision  where  the  subaltern  was 
only  anxious  to  surpass  an  incomparable  superior.  Tiie  figure  of  Vargas 
lises  upon  us  through  the  mist  of  three  centuries  with  terrible  distinctness. 
Even  his  barbarous  grammar  has  not  been  forgotten,  and  his  crimes  against 
syntax  and  against  humanity  have  acquired  the  same  immortality.  "  Heretici 
fnuierunt  templa,  boni  nihiU  faxerunt  contra,  ergo  debent  omnes  patibnlare," 
was  the  comprehensive  but  barbarous  formula  of  a  man  who  murdered  the 
Latin  language  as  ruthlessly  as  he  slaughtered  his  contemporaries.^ 

Among  the  ciphers  who  composed  the  rest  of  the  board,  the  Flemish 
Cotmcillor  Hessels  was  the  one  whom  the  Duke  most  respected.  He  was 
not  without  talent  or  learning,  but  the  Duke  only  valued  him  for  his  cruelty. 
Being  allowed  to  take  but  little  share  in  the  deliberations,  Hessels  was 
accustomed  to  dose  away  his  afternoon  hours  at  the  council  table,  and  when 
awakened  from  his  nap  in  order  that  he  might  express  an  opinion  on  the  case 
then  before  the  court,  was  wont  to  rub  his  eyes  and  call  out,  "  Ad  patibulura. 
ad  patibulum  "  ("  to  the  gallows  with  him,  to  the  gallows  ivnth  him  "),  with 
great  fervour,  but  in  entire  ignorance  of  the  culprit's  name  or  the  merits  of 
the  case.  His  wife,  naturally  disturbed  that  her  husband's  waking  and  sleeping 
hours  were  alike  absorbed  with  this  hangman's  work,  more  than  once  omi- 
nously expressed  her  hope  to  him,  that  he,  whose  head  and  heart  were  thus 
engrossed  with  the  gibbet,  might  not  one  day  come  to  hang  upon  it  himself; 
a  gloomy  prophecy,  which  the  future  most  terribly  fulfilled.* 

The  Council  of  Blood,  thus  constituted,  held  its  first  session  on  the  aoth 
September  at  the  lodgings  of  Alva.*  Springing  completely  grown  and  armed 
to  the  teeth  from  the  head  of  its  inventor,  the  new  tribunal— at  the  very  outset 
in  possession  of  ail  its  vigour — forthwith  began  to  manifest  a  terrible  activity 
in  accomplishing  the  objects  of  its  existence.  The  councillors  having  been 
s*om  to  "  eternal  secrecy  as  to  anything  which  should  be  transacted  at  the 
board,  and  having  likewise  made  oath  to  denounce  any  one  of  their  nctraber 
who  should  violate  the  pledge,"  the  court  was  considered  as  organised,  Alva 
worked  therein  seven  hours  daily.*  It  may  be  believed  that  the  subordi- 
nates were  not  spared,  and  that  their  office  proved  no  sinecure.  Their  labours, 
however,  were  not  encumbered  by  antiquated  forms.  As  this  supreme  and 
cnly  tribunal  for  all  the  Netherlands  had  no  commission  or  authority  save  the 
will  of  the  Captain-General,  so  it  was  also  thought  a  matter  of  supererogation 
(o  establish  a  set  of  rules  and  orders  such  as  might  be  useful  in  less  independent 
courts.  The  forms  of  proceeding  were  brief  and  artless.  There  was  a  rude 
organisation  by  which  a  crowd  of  commissioners,  acting  as  inferior  officers  of 
the  Council,  were  spread  over  the  provinces,  whose  business  was  to  collect 
information  concerning  all  persons  who  might  be  incriminated  for  participation 
in  the  recent  troubles.'  The  greatest  crime,  however,  was  to  be  rich,  and  one 
which  could  be  expiated  by  no  virtues  however  signal.  Alva  was  bent  upon 
proving  himself  as  accomplished  a  financier  as  he  was  indisputably  a  consum- 
mate  commander,  and  he  had  promised  his  master  an  annual  Income  of  500,000 
ducats  from  the  confiscations  which  were  to  accompany  the  executions.* 

It  was  necessary  that  the  blood  torrent  should  flow  at  once  through  the 
Netherlands,  in  order  that  the  promised  golden  river,  a  yard  deep,  according 
to  his  vaunt,^  should  begin  lo  irrigate  the  thirsty  soil  of  Spain.  It  is  obvious, 
from  the  fundamental  laws  which  were  made  to  define  treason  at  tlie  same 
moment  in  which  they  established  the  Council,  that  any  man  might  be  at  any 
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instant  summoned  to  the  courL  Every  man,  whether  innocent  or  guilty, 
whether  Papist  or  Protestant,  felt  his  head  shaking  on  his  shoulders.  If  he 
were  wealthy,  there  seemed  no  remedy  but  flight,  wiiich  was  now  almost  im- 
possible, from  the  heavy  penalties  affixed  by  the  new  edict  upon  all  canicrs, 
shipmasters,  and  waggoners  who  should  aid  in  the  escape  of  heretics.^ 

A  certain  number  of  these  commissioners  were  particularly  instructed  to 
collect  information  as  to  the  treason  of  Orange,  Louis  Nassau,  Bredercxle, 
Egmont,  Horn,  Culemburg,  Van  den  Berg,  Berghen,  and  Montigny,  Upon 
such  information  the  proceedings  against  those  distinguished  seigniors  were 
to  be  summarily  instituted.  Particular  councillors  of  the  Court  of  Blood  were 
cliarged  with  the  arrangement  of  these  important  suits,  but  the  commissioners 
were  to  report  in  the  first  instance  to  the  Duke  himself,  who  aAenvards  returned 
the  papers  into  the  hands  of  his  subordinates.* 

With  regard  to  the  inferior  and  miscellaneous  cases  which  were  daily  bratight 
in  incredible  profusion  before  the  tribunal,  the  same  preliminaries  were  observed, 
by  way  of  aping  the  proceeding  in  courts  of  justice.  Alva  sent  the  cartloads 
of  information  which  were  daily  brought  to  him,  but  which  neither  he  nor  any 
Other  man  had  time  to  read,  to  be  disposed  of  by  the  hoard  of  councillors. 
It  was  the  duty  of  the  different  subalterns,  who,  as  already  stated,  had  no  right 
of  voting,  to  prepare  reports  upon  the  cases.  Nothing  couid  be  more  summary. 
Information  was  lodged  against  a  man,  or  against  a  hundred  men,  in  one  docu- 
ment. The  Duke  sent  the  papers  to  the  Council,  and  the  inferior  councillors 
reported  at  once  to  Vargas.  If  the  report  concluded  with  a  recommendation 
of  death  to  the  man  or  the  hundred  men  in  question,  Vai^;as  instandy 
approved  it,  and  execution  was  done  upon  the  man,  or  the  hundred  men, 
within  forty-eight  hours.  If  the  report  had  any  ether  cotulusien,  it  was  im- 
mediately sent  back  for  revision,  and  the  reporters  were  overwhelmed  with 
reproaches  by  the  President.* 

Such  being  the  method  of  operation,  it  may  be  supposed  that  the  couDcillois 
were  not  allowed  to  slacken  in  their  terrible  industry.  The  register  of  evety 
city,  village,  and  hamlet  throughout  the  Netherlands  showed  the  daily  lists  of 
men,  women,  and  children  thus  sacrificed  at  the  shrine  of  the  demon  who  had 
obtained  the  mastery  over  this  unhappy  land.*  It  was  not  often  that  an 
individual  was  of  sufficient  importance  to  be  tried — if  trial  it  could  be  called — 
by  himself.'  It  was  found  more  expeditious  to  send  them  in  batches  to  the 
furnace.  TJius,  for  example,  on  the  4th  of  January,  eighty-four  inhabitants 
of  Valenciennes  were  condemned  ;  on  another  day,  ninety-five  miscellaneous 
individuals  from  different  places  in  Flanders;  on  another,  forty-six  inhabitants 
of  Malines  ;  on  another,  thirty-five  persons  from  difi"erent  localities,  and  so  on.* 

The  evening  of  Shrovetide,  a  favourite  holiday  in  the  Netherlands,  afforded 
an  occasion  for  arresting  and  carrying  off  a  vast  number  of  doomed  individuals 
at  a  single  swoop.''  It  was  correctly  supposed  that  the  burghers,  filled  with 
wine  and  wassail,  to  which  perhaps  the  persecution  under  which  they  lived 
lent  an  additional  and  horrible  stimulus,  might  be  easily  taken  &om  their  beds 
in  great  numbers,  and  be  delivered  over  at  once  to  the  Council.  The  plot  was 
ingenious,  the  net  was  spread  accordingly.     Many  of  the  doomed  were,  how. 
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:ver,  luckily  warned  of  the  terrible  termination  which  was  impending  over 
their  festival,  and  bestowed  themselves  in  sifcty  for  a  season.  A  prize  of 
about  five  hundred  prisoners  was  all  which  rewarded  the  sagacity  of  the  enter- 
prise.' It  is  needless  to  add  that  they  were  immedLatel;  executed.  It  is  a 
wearisome  and  odious  task  to  ransack  the  mouldy  records  of  three  centuries 
ago  in  order  to  reproduce  the  obscure  names  of  the  thousands  who  were  thus 
sacrificed.  The  dead  have  buried  their  dead)  and  are  forgotten.  It  is  likewise 
hardly  necessary  to  state  that  the  proceedings  before  the  Council  were  all  ex 
parte,  and  that  an  information  was  almost  inevitably  followed  by  a  death- 
warrant.  It  sometimes  happened  even  that  the  zeal  of  the  councillors  out- 
stripped the  industry  of  the  commissioners.  The  sentences  were  occasionally 
in  advance  of  the  docket  Thus,  upon  one  occasion,  a  man's  case  was  called 
for  trial,  but  before  the  investigation  was  commenced  it  was  discovered  thai 
he  had  been  already  executed.  A  cursory  examination  of  the  papers  proved, 
moreover,  as  usual,  that  the  culprit  had  committed  no  crime.  "  No  matter 
for  that,"  said  Vargas  Jocosely ;  "  if  he  has  died  innocent,  it  will  be  all  the 
better  for  him  when  be  takes  his  trial  in  the  other  world."  ^ 

But  however  the  councillors  might  indulge  in  these  gentle  jests  among 
themselves,  it  was  obvious  that  innocence  was  in  reality  impossible,  according 
to  the  rules  which  had  been  laid  down  regarding  treason.  The  practice  was 
in  accordance  with  the  precept,  and  persons  were  daily  executed  with  sense- 
less pretexts,  which  was  worse  than  executions  with  no  pretexts  at  all.  Thus 
Peter  de  Wit  of  Amsterdam  was  beheaded  because  at  one  of  the  tumults  in 
that  city  he  had  persuaded  a  rioter  fu>i  to  fire  upon  a  magistrate.  This  was 
taken  as  sufhcient  proof  that  he  was  a  man  in  authority  among  the  rebels, 
and  he  was  accordingly  put  to  death,*  Madame  Juriaen,  who,  in  1566,  had 
struck  with  her  slipper  a  litde  wooden  image  of  the  Vii^in,  together  with  her 
maidservant,  who  had  witnessed  without  denouncing  the  crime,  were  both 
drowned  by  the  hangman  in  a  hogshead  placed  on  the  scaifold.* 

Death  even  did  not,  in  all  cases,  place  a  criminal  beyond  the  reach  of  the 
executioner.  Egbert  Meynartzoon,  a  man  of  high  official  rank,  had  been 
condemned,  together  with  two  colleagues,  on  an  accusation  of  collecting  money 
in  a  Lutheran  church.  He  died  in  prison  of  dropsy.  The  sheriff  was  indignant 
with  the  physician,  because,  in  spite  of  cordials  and  strengthening  prescriptions, 
the  culprit  had  slipped  tlirough  his  fingers  before  he  had  felt  those  of  the  hang- 
man. He  consoled  himself  by  placing  the  body  on  a  chair,  and  having  the 
dead  man  beheaded  in  company  with  his  colleagues.* 

Thus  the  whole  country  became  a  charnel-house  ;  the  death-bell  tolled  hourly 
in  every  village ;  not  a  family  but  was  called  to  mourn  tor  its  dearest  rela- 
tives, while  the  survivors  stalked  listlessly  about,  the  ghosts  of  their  former 
selves,  among  the  wrecks  of  their  former  homes.  The  spirit  of  the  nation, 
within  a  few  months  after  the  arrival  of  Alva,  seemed  hopelessly  broken.  The 
blood  of  its  best  and  bravest  had  already  stained  the  scaffold ;  the  men  to 
whom  it  had  been  accustomed  to  look  for  guidance  and  protection,  were  dead, 
in  prison,  or  in  exile.  Submission  had  ceased  to  be  of  any  avail,  flight  was 
impossible,  and  the  spirit  of  vengeance  had  alighted  at  every  fireside  The 
mourners  went  daily  about  the  streets,  for  there  was  hardly  a  house  which  had 
not  been  made  desolate.  The  scaffolds,  the  gallows,  the  funeral  piles  which 
had  been  sufficient  in  ordinary  times,  furnished  now  an  entirely  inadequate 
machinery  for  the  incessant  executions.  Columns  and  stakes  in  every  street. 
the  door-posts  of  private  houses,  the  fences  in  the  fields,  were  laden  with  human 
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carcases,  strangled,  bumed,  beheaded.  TTie  orchards  in  the  country  bore  on 
many  a  tree  the  hideous  fruit  of  human  bodieE.^ 

Thus  the  Netherlands  were  crushed,  and,  but  for  the  stringency  of  the 
tyranny  which  had  now  closed  their  gates,  would  liave  been  depopulated. 
The  grass  began  to  grow  in  the  streets  of  those  cities  which  had  recently 
nourished  so  many  artisans.  In  all  those  great  manufacturing  and  industrial 
marts,  where  the  tide  of  human  life  had  throbbed  so  vigorously,  there  now 
reigned  the  silence  and  the  darkness  of  midnight  It  was  at  this  time  that 
the  learned  Viglius  wrote  to  his  friend  Hopper  that  all  venerated  the  prudence 
and  gentleness  of  the  Duke  of  Alva.'  Such  were  among  the  first  fruits  of 
that  prudence  and  that  gentleness. 

The  Duchess  of  Parma  had  been  kept  in  a  continued  state  of  irritation. 
She  had  not  ceased  for  many  months  to  demand  her  release  from  the  odious 
position  of  a  cipher  in  a  land  where  she  had  so  lately  been  sovereign,  and 
she  had  at  last  obtained  it.  Phihp  transmitted  his  acceptance  of  her  resig- 
nation by  the  same  courier  who  brought  Alva's  commission  to  be  Governor- 
General  in  her  place."  The  letters  to  the  Duchess  were  full  of  conventional 
compliments  for  her  past  services,  accompanied,  however,  with  a  less  barren 
and  more  acceptable  acknowledgment  in  the  shape  of  a  life-income  of  14,000 
ducats,  instead  of  the  8000  hitherto  enjoyed  by  her  Highness.* 

In  addition  to  this  liberal  allowance,  of  which  she  was  never  to  be  deprived, 
except  upon  receiving  full  payment  of  140,000  ducats,  she  was  presented  with 
35,000  florins  by  the  Estates  of  Brabant,  and  with  30,000  by  those  of  Flanders.* 

With  these  substantial  tokens  of  the  success  of  her  nine  years'  fatigue  and 
intolerable  anxiety,  she  at  last  took  her  departure  from  the  Netherlands, 
having  communicated  the  dissolution  of  her  connection  with  the  provinces  by 
a  farewell  letter  to  the  Estates,  dated  9th  December  1567.'  Within  a  few 
weeks  afterwards,  escorted  by  the  Duke  of  Alva  across  the  frontier  of  Brabant, 
attended  by  a  considerable  deputation  of  Flemish  nobility  into  Germany,  and 
accompanied  to  her  journey's  end  at  Parma  by  the  Count  and  Countess  of 
Mansfeld,  she  finally  closed  her  eventful  career  in  the  Netherlands.^ 

The  horrors  of  the  succeeding  administration  proved  beneficial  to  her 
reputation.  Upon  the  dark  ground  of  succeeding  years  the  lines  which 
recorded  her  history  seemed  written  with  letters  of  light  Yet  her  conduct  in 
the  Netherlands  offers  but  few  points  for  approbation,  and  many  for  indignant 
censure.  That  she  was  not  entirely  destitute  of  feminine  softness  and  senti- 
ments of  bounty,  her  parting  despatch  to  her  brother  proved.  In  that  letter 
she  recommended  to  him  a  course  of  clemency  and  forgiveness,  and  reminded 
him  that  the  nearer  kings  approached  to  God  in  station  the  more  they  should 
endeavour  to  imitate  Him  in  his  attributes  of  benignity.*  But  the  language 
of  this  farewell  was  more  tender  than  had  been  the  spirit  of  her  government. 
One  looks  in  vain,  too,  through  the  general  atmosphere  of  kindness  which 
pervades  the  epistle  for  a  special  recommendation  of  those  distinguished  and 
doomed  seigniors  whose  attachment  to  her  person,  and  whose  chivalrous  and 
conscientious  endeavours  to  fulfil  her  own  orders,  had  placed  them  upon  the 
edge  of  that  precipice  from  which  they  were  shortly  to  be  hurled.  The  men 
who  had  restrained  her  from  covering  herself  with  disgrace  by  a  precipitate 
retreat  from  the  post  of  danger,  and  who  had  imperilled  their  lives  by  obedi- 
ence to  her  express  instructions,  had  been  long  languishing  in  solitary  con- 
finement, never  to  be  terminated  except  by  a  traitor's  death — yet  we  search 
in  vain  for  a  kind  word  in  their  behalf. 
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Meantime  the  second  civil  war  in  France  had  broken  out  The  hoUov 
Inice  by  which  the  Guise  party  and  the  Hugaenots  had  partly  pretended  to 
deceive  each  other  was  hastened  to  its  end,  among  other  causes,  by  the  march 
of  Alva  to  the  Netlierlands.  Tlie  Huguenots  had  taken  alarm,  for  they 
recogoised  the  fellowship  which  united  their  foes  in  all  countries  against  the 
Reformation,  and  Cond^  and  Coligny  knew  too  well  that  the  same  influence 
which  had  brought  Alva  to  Brussels  would  soon  create  an  exterminating  army 
gainst  their  followers.  Hostilities  were  resumed  with  more  bitterness  than 
ever.  The  battle  of  St  Denis — fierce,  fatal,  but  indecisive — was  fought. 
The  octogenarian  hero  Montmorency,  fighting  like  a  foot-soldier,  refusing  to 
yield  his  sword,  and  replying  to  the  respectful  solicitations  of  his  nearest 
enemy  by  dashing  his  teeth  down  his  throat  with  the  butt  end  of  his  pistol, 
Ihe  hero  of  so  many  battles,  whose  defeat  at  St.  Quentin  had  been  the  fatal 
point  in  his  career,  had  died  at  last  in  his  armour,  bravely  but  not  gloriously, 
in  conflict  with  his  own  countrymen,  led  by  his  own  heroic  nephew.'  The 
military  control  of  the  Catholic  party  was  completely  in  the  hand  of  the 
Guises;  the  Chancellor  de  I'HSpital  had  abandoned  the  court  after  a  last 
and  futile  eflTort  to  reconcile  contending  factions  which  no  human  power 
could  unite ;  the  Huguenots  had  possessed  themselves  of  Rochelle  and  of 
other  strong  places,  and,  under  the  guidance  of  adroit  statesmen  and  accom- 
plished generals,  were  pressing  the  Most  Christian  monarch  hard  in  the  very 
heart  of  his  kingdom.* 

As  early  as  the  middle  of  October,  while  still  in  Antwerp,  Alva  had  received 
several  secret  agents  of  the  French  monarch,  then  closely  beleaguered  in  his 
capital  Cardinal  Lorraine  offered  to  place  several  strong  places  of  France 
in  the  hands  of  the  Spaniard,  and  Alva  had  written  to  Philip  that  he  was 
disposed  to  accept  the  offer  and  to  render  the  service.  The  places  thus 
held  would  be  a  guarantee  for  his  expenses,  he  said,  while,  in  case  King 
Chailes  and  his  brother  should  die,  "  their  possession  would  enable  Philip  to 
assert  his  own  claim  to  the  French  crown  in  right  of  his  wife,  the  Salic  law 
being  merely  a  pUasaniry"^ 

The  Queen  Dowager,  adopting  now  a  very  difl^erent  tone  from  that  which 
characterised  her  conversation  at  the  Bayonne  interview,  wrote  to  Alva,  that 
\i,  for  want  of  two  thousand  Spanish  musketeers,  which  she  requested  him  to 
rumish,  she  should  be  obliged  to  succumb,  she  chose  to  disculpate  herself  in 
advance  before  God  and  Christian  princes  for  the  peace  which  she  should  be 
obliged  to  make.*  The  Duke  wrote  to  her  in  reply,  that  it  was  much  better  to 
^ave  a  kingdom  ruined  in  preserving  it  for  God  and  the  king  by  war,  than  to 
have  it  kept  entire  without  war,  to  the  profit  of  the  devil  and  of  his  followers." 
He  was  also  reported  on  another  occasion  to  have  reminded  her  of  the  Span- 
ish proverb — that  the  head  of  one  salmon  is  worth  those  of  a  hundred  frogs." 
The  hln^  if  it  were  really  given,  was  certainly  destined  to  be  acted  upon. 

The  Duke  not  only  furnished  Catherine  with  advice,  but  with  the  mus- 
keteers which  she  had  solicited.  Two  thousand  foot  and  fifteen  hundred  horse, 
under  the  Count  of  Aremberg,  attended  by  a  choice  band  of  the  Catholic 
nobility  of  the  Netherlands,  had  joined  the  royal  camp  at  Paris  before  the 
end  of  the  year,  to  take  their  part  in  the  brief  hostilities  by  which  the  second 
(leachetous  peace  was  to  be  preceded.^ 

Meantime,  Alva  was  not  unmindful  of  the  business  which  had  served  as  a 
pretext  in  the  arrest  of  the  two  Counts.  The  fortifications  of  the  principal 
cities  were  pushed  on  with  great  rapidity.     The  memorable  citadel  of  Ant- 
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iverp,  in  particular,  had  already  been  conimenced  in  October,  under  the  sapei- 
intendence  of  the  celebrated  engineers,  Pachcco  and  Gabriel  de  CerbelionL' 
In  a  few  months  it  was  completed,  at  a  cost  of  one  million  four  hundred 
thousand  florins,  of  which  sum  the  citizens,  in  spite  of  their  remonstrances, 
were  compelled  to  contribute  more  than  one  quarter.  The  sum  of  four 
hundred  thousand  florins  was  forced  from  the  burghers  by  a  tax  upon  all 
hereditary  property  within  the  municipality.*  Two  thousand  workmen  were 
employed  daily  in  the  construction  of  this  important  fortress,  which  was 
erected,  as  its  position  most  plainly  manifested,  not  to  protect,  but  to  control, 
tlie  commercial  capital  of  \he  provinces.  It  stood  at  the  edge  of  the  dty, 
only  separated  from  its  walls  by  an  open  esplanade.  It  was  the  most  perfect 
pentagon  in  Europe,^  having  one  of  its  sides  resting  on  the  Scheld,  two 
turned  towards  the  city,  and  two  towards  the  open  country.  Five  bastions, 
with  walls  of  hammered  stone,  connected  by  curtains  of  turf  and  masonry, 
surrounded  by  walls  measuring  a  league  in  circumference,  and  by  an  outer 
moat  fed  by  the  Scheld,  enclosed  a  spacious  enciente,  where  a  little  church 
with  many  small  lodging-houses,  shaded  by  trees  and  shrubbery,  nestled 
among  the  bristling  artillery,  as  if  to  mimic  the  appearance  of  a  peaceful  and 
pastoral  village.  To  four  of  the  five  bastions  the  Captain-GenemI,  with 
characteristic  ostentation,  gave  his  own  names  and  titles.  One  was  called  the 
Duke,  tlie  second  Ferdinando,  a  third  Toledo,  a  fourth  Alva,  while  the  fifth 
was  baptized  with  the  name  of  the  ill-fated  engineer,  Pacheco.  The  water- 
gate  was  decorated  with  the  escutcheon  of  Alva,  suirounded  by  his  Golden 
Fleece  collar,  with  its  pendant  Lamb  of  God — a  symbol  of  blasphemous  irony, 
which  sdll  remains  upon  the  fortress,  to  recall  the  image  of  the  tyrant  and 
murderer.  Each  bastion  was  honeycombed  with  casemates  and  subterranean 
storehouses,  and  capable  of  containing  within  its  bowels  a  vast  supply  of 
provisions,  munitions,  and  soldiers.  Such  was  the  celebrated  citadel  built  to 
tame  the  turbulent  spirit  of  Antwerp,  at  the  cost  of  those  whom  it  was  to 
terrify  and  to  insult.^ 


CHAPTER  11. 


Orange,  Count  I-ouis,  Hoogslraalen,  and  otheis  died  brfore  the  Blood  Council— Chaises  aninst 
tbem — Lellei  of  Oiange  in  leplj-^Positior  uid  lenlitnenlt  of  tbe  Prince— Seinire  ofCount 
deBuren— Delailiof  thattmisaction- Petilionito  Ihe  Council  from  Louvain  and  olber  pUces 
-Sentence  of  death  against  the  whole  population  of  the  Netherlands  pronounced  bj  the 
iipanish  Inquisition  and  proclaimed  bj  Philip— Cmel  lnvenlioni  against  heretics- The  Wild 
Beggars — neliminatr  proceedinga  of  (he  Coundl  af^alnst  Egmont  and  Horn— lutenogalones 
addiessed  lo  (hem  In  prison — Articles  of  accusation  against  them — Foreclosure  of  tbe 
cases- Plea^  (□  Ihe  jurisdiction— EBbrts  by  the  Countesses  Egmont  and  Horn,  br  inanj 
Knights  of  the  Fleece,  and  bv  the  Emperor,  in  fttfour  of  (he  prisoners— Answers  of  Ahra  and 
of  Philip — Obsequious  behaviour  of  Viglius — Difficulties  arisfngfrom  the  Ciolden  Fleece  statutes 
set  aside— Particulars  of  the  charees  against  Count  Horn  and  of  his  defence— Articles  <rf 
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.    ^ "Justification" — His  secret  comlrinations- His  commissioB   to 

Count  Louis— Largesums  of  money  subscribed  by  the  Nassau  famil)",  by  Netherland  refiigees. 
and  others— Greal  personal  sacrifices  made  by  (he  Prince— Quadruple  scheme  forinvadiag 
the  Nelherlanda— Defeat  of  the  patriots  under  Cocqueville — Defeat  of  Villars — Invasioo  of 
Friesland  by  Count  l^uis- Measures  of  Alva  lo  oppose  him— Command  of  Ihe  ronliits 
intrusted  to  Aremberg  and  M^hem— The  Duke's  plan  for  the  campaign — Skirmish  at  Dam 
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oT  the  baltle— Anger  and  severe  mefljnrei  of  AItb— Eighleen  nobles  cxrcuted  al  Brussels— 
Sentence  of  dealb  pronounced  upon  Egmont  and  Horn— The  Bishopof  YpicssenHoEgmoiit 
— Fruitless  intercession  by  the  rtetate  and  the  Countess— Eemont's  last  night  in  prison— The 
"Grande  Place"  U  Bnusels — Details  conamiDg  the  execution  of  Egniont  and  Horn- 
Obseivaiioa  upon  the  characters  of  the  two  noblo — Elestituie  condition  of  Egmoat's  funilj. 

Late  in  October,  the  Duke  of  Alva  made  his  triumphant  entry  into  the 
new  fortress.  During  his  absence,  which  was  to  continue  during  the 
remainder  of  the  year,  he  had  ordered  the  Secretary  Courteville  and  the 
Councillor  del  Rio  to  superintend  the  commission  which  was  then  actually 
engagetj  in  collecting  materiab  for  the  prosecutions  to  be  instituted  against 
the  Prince  of  Orange  and  the  other  nobles  who  had  abandoned  the  country.' 
Accordingly,  soon  after  his  return,  on  the  19th  of  January  1568,  the  Prince, 
his  brother  Louis  of  Nassau,  his  brother-in-law,  Count  Van  den  Berg,  the 
Count  Hoc^traaten,  the  Count  Culemburg,  and  the  Baron  Montigny,  were 
suDunoced  in  the  name  of  Alva  to  appear  before  the  Blood  Council  within 
thrice  fourteen  days  from  the  date  of  the  proclamation,  under  pain  of  per- 
petual banishment  with  confiscation  of  their  estates.*  It  is  needless  to  say 
that  these  seigniors  did  not  obey  the  summons.  They  knew  full  well  that 
their  obedience  would  be  rewarded  only  by  death. 

The  charges  against  the  Prince  of  Orange,  which  were  drawn  up  in  ten 
articles,  stated,  chiefly  and  briefly,  that  he  had  been,  and  was,  the  head  and 
front  of  the  rebellion  ;  that  as  soon  as  his  Majesty  had  left  the  Netherlands, 
he  had  be^n  his  machinations  to  make  himself  master  of  the  country,  and 
to  expel  his  sovereign  by  force  if  he  should  attempt  to  return  to  the 
provinces;  that  he  had  seduced  his  Majesty's  subjects  by  false  pretences 
that  the  Spanish  Inquisition  was  about  to  be  introduced  ;  that  he  had  been 
the  secret  cncourager  and  director  of  Brederodc  and  the  confederated 
nobles;  and  that  when  sent  to  Antwerp,  in  the  name  of  the  Regent,  to 
put  down  the  rebellion,  he  had  encouraged  heresy  and  accorded  freedom 
of  religion  to  the  Reformers.' 

The  articles  against  Hoogstraaten  and  the  other  gentlemen  were  of 
similar  tenor.  It  certainly  was  not  a  slender  proof  of  the  calm  effrontery 
of  the  Government  thus  to  see  Alva's  proclamation  charging  it  as  a  crime 
upon  Orange  that  he  had  inveigled  the  lieges  into  revolt  by  a  false  assertion 
that  the  Inquisition  was  about  to  be  established,  when  letters  from  the 
Duke  to  Phiiip,  and  from  Granvetle  to  Philip,  dated  upon  nearly  the  same 
day,  advised  the  immediate  restoration  of  the  InqqisitJon  as  soon  as  an 
adequate  number  of  executions  had  paved  the  way  for  the  measure.*  It 
was  also  a  sufficient  indication  of  a  reckless  despotism,  that  while  the 
Duchess,  who  had  made  the  memorable  Accord  with  the  Religionists, 
received  a  flattering  letter  of  thanks  and  a  farewell  pension  of  fourteen 
thousand  ducats  yearly,  those  who,  by  her  orders,  had  acted  upon  that  trealy 
as  the  basis  of  their  negotiations  were  summoned  to  lay  down  their  heads 
upon  the  block. 

The  Prince  rephed  to  this  summons  by  a  brief  and  somewhat  contemp- 
tuous plea  to  the  jurisdiction.  As  a  Knight  of  the  Fleece,  as  a  member  of 
the  Germanic  Empire,  as  a  sovereign  prince  in  France,  as  a  citizen  of  the 
Netherlands,  he  rejected  the  authority  of  Alva  and  of  his  self-constituted 
tribunal.  His  innocence  he  was  willing  to  establish  before  competent 
courts  and  righteous  judges.  As  a  Knight  of  the  Fleece,  he  said  he  could 
he  tried  only  by  his  peers,  the  brethren  of  the  order,  and,  for  that  purpose, 
he  could  be  Eumraoned  only  by  the  King  as  head  of  the  Chapter,  with  the 
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sanction  of  at  least  six  of  his  fellow-knights.     In  conclusion,  he  offered  to 

appear  before  his  Imperial  Majesty,  the  Electors,  and  other  members  of  the 
Empire,  or  before  the  Knights  of  the  Golden  Fleece,  In  the  latter  case,  he 
claimed  the  right,  under  the  statutes  of  that  order,  to  be  placed  while  the 
trial  was  pending,  not  in  a  solitary  prison,  as  had  been  the  fate  of  Egmont 
and  Hom,  but  under  the  friendly  charge  and  protection  of  the  brethren 
themselves.  The  letter  was  addressed  to  the  procurator^eneral,  and  a 
duplicate  was  forwarded  to  the  Duke.' 

From  the  general  tenor  of  the  document,  it  is  obvious  both  that  the 
Prince  was  not  yet  ready  to  throw  down  the  gauntlet  to  his  sovereign,  nor  to 
proclaim  his  adhesion  to  the  new  religion.  On  departing  from  the  Nether- 
lands in  the  spring,  he  had  said  openly  that  he  was  still  in  possession  of  sixty 
thousand  florins  yearly,  and  that  he  should  commence  no  hostilities  ag^st 
Philip  so  long  as  he  did  not  disturb  him  in  his  honour  or  his  estates.^ 

His  character  had,  however,  already  been  attacked,  his  property  threatened 
with  confiscation.  His  closest  ties  of  family  were  now  to  be  severed  by  the 
hand  of  the  tyrant  His  eldest  child,  the  Count  de  Buren,  torn  from  his 
protection,  was  to  be  carried  into  indefinite  captivity  in  a  foreign  land.  It 
was  a  remarkable  oversight,  for  a  person  of  his  sagacity,  that,  upon  his  own 
departure  firom  the  provinces,  he  should  leave  his  son,  then  a  boy  of  thirteen 
years,  to  pursue  his  studies  at  the  College  of  Louvain.  Thus  exposed  to  the 
power  of  the  Government,  he  was  soon  seized  as  a  hostage  for  the  good 
behaviour  of  the  father.  Granvelle  appears  to  have  been  the  first  to  recom- 
mend the  step  in  a  secret  letter  to  Philip,'  but  Alva  scarcely  needed  prompt- 
ing. Accordingly,  upon  the  13th  of  February  1568,  the  Duke  sent  die 
Seignior  de  Chassy  to  Louvain,  attended  by  four  officers  and  by  twelve 
archers.  He  was  furnished  witli  a  letter  to  the  Count  de  Buren,  in  which 
that  young  nobletnan  was  requested  to  place  implicit  conHdence  in  the  bearer 
of  the  despatch,  and  was  informed  that  the  desire  which  his  Majesty  had 
to  see  him  educated  for  his  service  was  the  cause  of  the  communication 
which  the  Seignior  de  Chassy  was  about  to  make> 

That  gentleman  waE,  moreovet,  minutely  instructed  as  to  his  method  of 
proceeding  in  this  memorable  case  of  kidnapping.  He  was  to  present  the 
letter  to  the  young  Count  in  presence  of  his  tutor.  He  was  to  invite  him 
to  Spain  in  the  name  of  bis  Majesty.  He  was  to  assure  him  that  his  Majesty's 
commands  were  solely  with  a  view  to  his  own  good,  and  that  he  was  not 
commissioned  to  arrest,  but  only  to  escort  him.  He  was  to  allow  the  Count 
to  be  accompanied  only  by  two  valets,  two  pages,  a  cook,  and  a  keeper  of 
accounts.  He  was,  however,  to  induce  his  tutor  to  accompany  him,  at  least 
to  the  Spanish  frontier.  He  was  to  arrange  that  the  second  day  after  his 
arrival  at  Louvain,  the  Count  should  set  out  for  Antwerp,  where  he  was  to 
lodge  with  Count  Lodron,  after  which  they  were  to  proceed  to  Flushing,  whence 
they  were  to  embark  for  Spain.  At  that  city  he  was  to  deliver  the  young 
Prince  to  the  person  whom  he  would  find  there,  commissioned  for  that  purpose 
by  the  Duke.  As  soon  as  he  had  made  the  first  proposition  at  Louvain  to  the 
Count,  he  was,  with  the  assistance  of  his  retinue,  to  keep  the  most  strict  watch 
over  him  day  and  night,  but  without  allowing  the  supervision  to  be  perceived.* 

The  plan  was  carried  out  admirably.  It  was  fortunate,  however,  for  the 
kidnappers,  that  the  young  Prince  proved  favourably  disposed  to  the  plan. 
He  accepted  the  invitation  of  his  captors  with  alacrity.  He  even  wrote  to 
thank  the  Governor  for  his  friendly  offlces  in  his  behalf.'  He  received  with 
boyish  gratificadon  the  festivities  with  which    Lodron   enlivened  his  brief 
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sojourn  at  Antwerp,  and  he  set  forth  without  reluctance  for  that  gloomy  and 
lemblc  land  of  Spain,  whence  so  rarely  a  Flemish  traveller  had  returned.^  A 
changeling,  as  it  were,  from  his  cradle,  he  seemed  completely  transformed  by 
his  Spanish  tuition,  for  he  was  educated  and  not  sacrificed  by  Philip.  When 
he  returned  to  the  Netherlands,  after  a  twenty  years'  residence  in  Spain,  it  was 
difhcult  to  detect  in  his-  gloomy  brow,  saturnine  character,  and  Jesuitical 
habits,  a  trace  of  the  generous  spirit  which  characterised  that  race  of  heroes, 
the  house  of  Orange-Nassau. 

Philip  had  expressed  some  anxiety  as  to  the  consequences  of  this  capture 
upon  the  Governments  of  Germany.^  Alva,  however,  reassured  bis  sovereign 
npon  that  point,  by  reason  of  the  extreme  docility  of  the  captive,  and  the 
quiet  manner  in  which  the  arrest  had  been  conducted.  At  that  particular  junc- 
ture, moreover,  it  would  have  been  difRcult  for  the  Government  of  the  Nether- 
lauds  to  excite  surprise  anywhere,  except  by  an  act  of  clemency.  The  president 
and  the  deputation  of  professors  from  the  University  of  Louvain  waited  upon 
Vai^as,  by  whom,  as  acting  president  of  the  Blood  Council,  the  arrest  had 
aominally  been  made,  with  a  remonstrance  that  the  measure  was  in  gross 
violation  of  their  statutes  and  privileges.  That  personage,  however,  with  his 
usual  contempt  both  for  law  and  Latin,  answered  brutally,  "  Non  curamus 
vestros  privilegios,"  and  with  this  memorable  answer,  abruptly  closed  his 
interview  with  the  trembling  pedants.' 

Petitions  now  poured  into  the  council  from  all  quarters,  abject  recantations 
from  terror- stricken  municipalities,  humble  intercessions  in  behalf  of  doomed 
aad  imprisoned  victims.  To  a  deputation  of  the  magistracy  of  Antwerp,  who 
came  with  a  prayer  for  mercy  in  behalf  of  some  of  their  most  distinguished 
fellow-citizens  then  in  prison,  the  Duke  gave  a  passionate  and  ferocious 
reply.  He  expressed  his  wonder  that  the  citizens  of  Antwerp,  that  hotbed  of 
treason,  should  dare  to  approach  him  in  behalf  of  traitors  and  heretics.  Let 
them  look  to  it  in  future,  he  continued,  or  he  wonld  hang  every  man  in  the 
whole  city,  to  set  an  example  to  the  rest  of  the  country ;  for  his  Majesty  would 
rather  the  whole  land  should  become  an  uninhabited  wilderness  than  that  a 
single  dissenter  should  exist  within  its  territory.* 

Events  now  marched  with  rapidity.  The  monarch  seemed  disposed  literally 
to  execute  the  threat  of  his  viceroy.  Early  in  the  year,  the  most  sublime  sen- 
tence of  death  was  promulgated  which  has  ever  been  pronounced  since  the 
Creadon  of  the  world.  The  Roman  tyrant  wished  that  his  enemies  heads  were 
all  upon  3  single  neck,  that  be  might  strike  them  off  at  a  blow  ;  the  Inquisition 
assisted  Philip  to  place  the  heads  of  all  his  Netherland  subjects  upon  a  single 
neck  for  the  same  fell  purpose.  Upon  the  i6th  February  1568,  a  sentence 
of  the  Holy  Office  condemned  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  Netherlands  to  death 
as  heretics.  From  this  universal  doom  anfy  a  few  persons,  espttially  named, 
were  excepted.*  A  proclamation  of  the  King,  dated  ten  days  later,  confirmed 
>his  decree  of  the  Inquisition,  and  ordered  it  to  be  carried  into  instant  execu- 
tion without  regard  to  age,  sex,  or  condition."  This  is  probably  the  most 
concise  death-warrant  that  was  ever  framed.  Three  millions  of  people,  men, 
women,  and  children,  were  sentenced  to  the  scaffold  in  three  lines ;  and  as  it 
was  well  known  that  these  were  not  harmless  thunders,  like  some  bulls  of  the 
Vatican,  but  serious  and  practical  measures  which  were  to  be  enforced,  the 
horror  which  they  produced  may  be  easily  imagined.  It  was  hardly  the  purpose 
of  Government  to  compel  the  absolute  completion  of  the  wholesale  plan  in  all 
its  length  and  breadth,  yet  in  the  horrible  times  upon  which  they  had  fallen, 
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tlie  Nettierlanflers  might  be  excused  for  believing  that  no  measure  was  toa 
monstrous  to  be  fulfilled.  At  any  rate,  it  was  certain  that  when  all  were  con- 
demned, any  might  at  a  moment's  warning  be  carried  to  the  scaffold,  and  this 
was  precisely  the  course  adopted  by  the  authorities.  Under  this  universal 
decree  the  industry  of  the  Blood  Council  might  not  seem  superfluous.  Why 
should  not  these  mocic  prosecutiot)s  be  dispensed  with  against  individuals,  nov 
that  a  common  sentence  had  swallowed  the  whole  population  in  one  vast  grave ! 
Vet  it  maybe  supposed  that  if  the  exertions  of  the  commissioners  and  councillois 
served  no  other  purpose,  they  at  least  furnished  the  Government  with  valuable 
evidence  as  to  the  relative  wealth  and  other  circumstances  of  the  individiul 
victims.  The  leading  thought  of  the  Government  being,  that  persecution, 
judiciously  managed,  might  fmctify  into  a  golden  harvest,'  it  was  still  desirable 
to  persevere  in  the  cause  in  which  already  such  bloody  progress  had  been  made. 

And  under  this  new  decree,  the  executions  certairJy  did  not  slacken.  Men 
in  the  highest  and  the  humblest  positions  were  daily  and  hourly  dragged  to 
the  stake.  Alva,  in  a  single  letter  to  Philip,  coolly  estimated  the  number  of 
executions  which  were  to  take  place  immediately  after  the  expiration  of  Hoi; 
Week,  "  at  eight  hundred  heads."  *  Many  a  citizen,  convicted  of  a  hundred 
thousand  florins,  and  of  no  other  crime,  saw  himself  suddenly  tied  to  a  hone's 
tail,  with  his  hands  fastened  behind  him,  and  so  dragged  to  the  gallows.*  £ut 
although  wealth  was  an  unpardonable  sin,  poverty  proved  rarely  a  protection, 
Heasons  sufficient  could  always  be  found  for  dooming  the  starveling  labourer 
as  well  as  the  opulent  burgher.  To  avoid  the  disturbances  created  in  the 
streets  by  the  frequent  harangues  or  exhortations  addressed  to  the  bystander! 
by  the  victims  on  their  way  to  the  scaffold,  a  new  gag  was  invented.  The 
tongue  of  each  prisoner  was  screwed  into  an  iron  ring,  and  then  seared  with  a 
hot  iron.  The  swelling  and  inflammation,  which  were  the  immediate  result. 
prevented  the  tongue  from  slipping  through  the  ring,  and  of  course  effectually 
precluded  all  possibility  of  speech.* 

Although  the  minds  of  men  were  not  yet  prepared  for  concentrated  revoll 
against  the  tyranny  under  which  they  were  languishing,  it  was  not  possible  v> 
suppress  all  sentiments  of  humanity,  and  to  tread  out  every  spark  of  natural 
indignation.  Unfortunately,  in  the  bewilderment  and  misery  of  this  people, 
the  first  development  of  a  forcible  and  organised  resistance  was  of  a  depraved 
and  malignant  character.  Extensive  bands  of  marauders  and  highway  robbers 
sprang  into  existence,  who  called  themselves  the  Wild  Beggars,'  and  who, 
wearing  the  mask  and  the  symbols  of  a  revolutionary  faction,  committed  great 
excesses  in  many  parts  of  the  country,  robbing,  plundering,  and  murdering 
Their  principal  wrath  was  exercised  against  religious  houses  and  persons. 
Many  monasteries  were  robbed,  many  clerical  persons  maimed  and  maltreated. 
It  became  a  habit  to  deprive  priests  of  their  noses  or  ears,  and  to  tie  them  to 
the  tails  of  horses."  This  was  the  work  of  ruffian  gangs,  whose  very  existence 
was  engendered  out  of  the  social  and  moral  putrescence  to  which  the  country 
was  reduced,  and  who  were  willing  to  profit  by  the  deep  and  universal  hatred 
which  was  felt  against  Catholics  and  monks.  An  edict  thundered  forth  by 
Alva,^  authorising  and  commanding  all  persons  to  slay  the  Wild  Beggars  at 
sight,  without  trial  or  hangman,  was  of  comparatively  slight  avaiL  An  armed 
force  of  veterans  actively  scouring  the  country  was  more  successful,  and  the 
freebooters  were,  for  a  time,  suppressed.* 

Meantime  the  Counts  Hgmont  and  Horn  had  been  kept  in  rigorous  coti- 
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finement  at  Ghent.  Not  a  warrant  had  been  read  or  drawn  up  for  their  anesC. 
Not  a  single  preliminary  investigation,  not  the  shadow  of  an  information,  had 
Ijreceded  the  long  imprisonment  of  two  men  so  elevated  in  rank,  so  distin- 
jjTiished  in  the  public  service.^  After  the  expiration  of  two  months,  however, 
tke  Duke  condescended  to  commence  a  mock  ptocess  against  them.  The 
councillors  appointed  to  this  work  were  Vargas  and  Dei  Rio,  assisted  by 
Secretary  Fraets.  These  persons  visited  the  Admiral  on  the  lotb,  nth,  12th, 
and  rjlh  of  November,  and  Count  Egmont  on  the  i3th,  13th,  14th,  and  16th 
of  the  same  month,  requiring  them  to  respond  to  a  long,  confused,  and 
rambling  collection  of  intecrogatorics,^  They  were  obliged  to  render  these 
replies  in  prison,  unassisted  by  any  advocates,  on  penalty  of  being  condemned 
in  amtumaciatn?  The  questions,  awkwardly  drawn  up  as  they  seemed,  were 
yet  tortuously  and  cunningly  arranged  with  a  view  of  entrapping  the  prisoners 
into  self-contradiction,  After  this  work  had  been  completed,  all  the  papers 
by  which  they  intended  to  justify  their  answers  were  taken  away  from  them.* 
I^eviously,  too,  their  houses  and  those  of  their  secretaries,  Bakkcrzeel  and 
Alonzo  de  la  Loo,  had  been  thorouglUy  ransacked,  and  every  letter  and  docu- 
ment which  could  be  found  placed  in  the  liands  of  Government.  Bakkerzeel, 
moreover,  as  already  stated,  had  been  repeatedly  placed  upon  the  rack,  for 
the  purpose  of  extorting  confessions  which  might  implicate  his  master.  These 
picliminaries  and  precautionary  steps  having  been  taken,  the  Counts  had  again 
been  left  to  their  solitude  for  two  months  longer.  On  the  roth  January,  each 
n-as  fiimished  with  a  copy  of  the  declarations  or  accusations  filed  against  him 
by  the  procurator-general.  To  these  documents,  drawn  up  respectively  in 
sixty-three  and  in  ninety  ai tides, ^  they  were  required,  within  five  days'  time, 
without  the  assistance  of  an  advocate,  and  without  consultation  with  any 
human  being,  to  deliver  a  written  answer,  on  pain,  as  before,  of  being  pro- 
ceeded against  and  condemned  by  default* 

This  order  was  obeyed  within  nearly  the  prescribed  period,  and  here,  it 
may  be  said,  their  own  participation  in  their  trial  ceased,  while  the  rest  of 
the  proceedings  were  buried  in  the  deep  bosom  of  the  Blood  Council.  After 
their  answers  bad  been  delivered,  and  not  till  then,  the  prisoners  were,  by  an 
additional  mockery,  permitted  to  employ  advocates.'  These  advocates,  how- 
ever, were  allowed  only  occasional  interviews  with  their  clients,  and  always  in 
the  presence  of  certain  persons  especially  deputed  for  that  purpose  by  the 
Duke.'  They  were  also  allowed  commissioners  to  collect  evidence  and  lake 
liepositions ;  but  before  the  witnesses  were  ready,  a  purposely  premature  day, 
3th  of  May,  was  fixed  upon  for  declaring  the  case  closed,  and  not  a  single 
tittle  of  their  evidence,  personal  or  documentary,  was  admitted.^  Their 
advocates  petitioned  for  an  exhibition  of  the  evidence  preparsd  by  Govern- 
QKnt,  and  were  refused.'**  Thus  they  were  forbidden  to  use  the  testimony 
in  flieir  favour,  while  that  which  was  to  be  employed  against  them  was  kept 
secret.  Finally,  the  proceedings  were  formally  concluded  on  the  tst  of  June, 
and  the  papers  laid  before  the  Duke.'^  The  mass  of  matter  relating  to  these 
t»o  monster  processes  was  declared,  three  days  afterwards,  to  have  been 
examined — a  physical  impossibility  in  itself*^ — and  judgment  was  pronounced 
upon  the  4th  June.  This  issue  was  precipitated  by  the  campaign  of  Louis 
Nassau  in  Friesland,  forming  a  series  of  important  events  whidi  it  will  be 
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soon  our  duty  to  describe.  It  is  previously  necessary,  however,  to  add  a 
few  words  in  eluddation  of  the  two  moclc  tnals  which  have  been  thus  briefly 
sketched. 

The  proceedings  had  been  carried  on,  from  first  to  last,  under  protest  by 
the  prisoners,  under  the  threat  of  contumacy  on  the  part  of  the  Government.' 
Apart  from  the  totally  irresponsible  and  illegal  character  of  the  tribunal  before 
which  they  were  summoned — the  Blood  Council  being  a  private  institution  of 
Alva's,  without  pretext  or  commission — these  nobles  acknowledged  the  juris- 
diction of  but  three  courts. 

As  Knights  of  the  Golden  Fleece,  both  claimed  the  privilege  of  that  Order 
to  be  tried  by  its  sUlutes.  As  a  citizen  and  noble  of  Brabant,  Egmont  claimed 
the  protection  of  the  "Joyeuse  Entree,"  a  constitution  which  had  been 
sworn  to  by  Philip  and  his  ancestors,  and  by  Philip  more  amply  than  by  all  his 
ancestors.  As  a  member  and  Count  of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire,  the  Admiral 
claimed  to  be  tried  by  his  peers,  the  electors  and  princes  of  the  realm.* 

The  Countess  Egmont,  since  her  husband's  arrest  and  the  confiscation  of 
his  estates  before  judgment,  had  been  reduced  to  a  life  of  poverty  as  well  as 
agony.  With  her  eleven  children,  all  of  tender  age,  she  had  taken  refuge  in 
a  convent  Frantic  with  despair,  more  utterly  desolate  and  more  deeply 
wronged  than  high-born  lady  had  ever  been  before,  s)ie  left  no  stone  unturned 
to  save  her  husband  from  his  &te,  or  at  least  to  obtain  for  him  an  impartial  and 
competent  tribunal.  She  addressed  the  Duke  of  Alva,  the  King,  the  Emperor, 
her  brother  the  Elector  Palatine,  and  many  leading  Knights  of  the  Fleece.* 
The  Countess-Dowager  of  Horn,  both  whose  sons  now  lay  in  the  Jaws  of 
death,  occupied  herself  also  with  the  most  moving  appeals  to  the  same  high 
personages.*  No  pains  were  spared  to  make  the  triple  plea  to  the  jurisdiction 
valid.  The  leading  Knights  of  the  Fleece,  Mansfeld,  whose  loyalty  was  un- 
questioned, and  Hoogstraaten,  although  himself  an  outlaw,  called  upon  the 
King  of  Spain  to  protect  the  statutes  of  the  illustrious  Order  of  which  he  was 
the  chief.*  The  Estates  of  Brabant,  upon  the  petition  oF  Sabina,  Countess 
Egmont,  that  they  would  take  to  heart  the  privileges  of  the  province,  so  that 
her  husband  might  enjoy  that  protection  of  which  the  meanest  citizen  in  the 
land  could  not  be  justly  deprived,  addressed  a  feeble  and  trembling  protest 
to  Alva,  and  enclosed  to  him  the  lady's  petition.*  The  Emperor,  on  behalf 
of  Count  Horn,  wrote  personally  to  Phihp,  to  claim  fw  him  a  trial  before  the 
members  of  the  realm. ^ 

It  was  all  in  vain.  The  conduct  of  Philip  and  his  Viceroy  coincided  in 
spirit  with  the  honest  bmlality  of  Vargas.  "  Non  curamus  vatros  prtvUt^s," 
summed  up  the  whole  of  the  proceedings.  Nan  curamus  veslros  privUegies  had 
been  the  unanswerable  reply  to  every  constitutional  argument  which  had  been 
made  against  tyranny  since  Philip  mounted  his  father's  throne.  It  was  now 
the  only  response  deemed  necessary  to  the  crowd  of  petitions  in  favour  of  the 
Counts,  whether  they  proceeded  from  sources  humble  or  august  Personally 
the  King  remained  silent  as  the  grave.  In  writing  to  the  Duke  of  Alva  he 
observed,  that  "  the  Emperor,  the  Dukes  of  Bavaria  and  Lorraine,  the  Duchess 
and  the  Duchess-Dowager,  had  written  to  him  many  times,  and  in  the  most 
pressing  manner,  in  favour  of  the  Counts  Horn  and  Egmont."  He  added, 
that  he  had  made  no  reply  to  them,  nor  to  other  Knights  of  the  Fleece  who 
had  implored  him  to  respect  the  statutes  of  the  Order,  and  he  be^ed  Alva 
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"  to  hasten  the  process  as  fast  as  possible."  To  an  earnest  autograph  letter, 
in  which  the  Emperor,  on  the  zd  of  March  1568,  made  a  last  effort  to  save 
the  ilinstrious  prisoners,  he  replied,  that  "  the  whole  world  would  at  last  approve 
his  conduct,  but  that,  at  aity  rate,  he  would  not  act  differently,  even  if  he 
should  risk  the  loss  of  the  provinces,  and  if  the  sky  should  fail  on  his  head"  * 

But  little  heed  was  paid  to  the  recaonstrances  in  behalf  of  the  imperial  courts 
or  the  privileges  of  Brabant.  These  were  but  cobweb  impediments,  which,  in- 
deed, had  long  been  brushed  away.  President  Viglius  was  even  pathetic  on  the 
subject  of  Madame  Egmont's  petition  to  the  Council  of  Brabant  It  was  so 
bitter,  he  said,  that  the  Duke  was  slightly  annoyed,  and  took  it  ill  that  the 
royal  servants  in  that  Council  should  have  his  Majesty's  interests  so  little  at 
heart.*  It  seemed  indecent  in  the  eyes  of  the  excellent  Frisian  that  a  wife 
pleading  for  her  husband,  a  mother  for  her  eleven  children,  so  soon  to  be  father- 
less, should  indulge  in  strong  language. 

The  statutes  of  the  Fleece  were  obstacles  somewhat  more  serious.  As, 
however,  Alva  had  corae  to  the  Netherlands  *  pledged  to  accomplish  the  de- 
stnictioD  of  these  two  nobles  as  soon  as  he  should  lay  his  hands  upon  them,  it 
was  only  a  question  of  form,  and  even  that  question  was,  after  a  little  reflection, 
unceremoniously  put  aside. 

To  the  petitions  in  behalf  of  the  two  Counts,  therefore,  that  they  should  be 
placed  in  the  fnendly  keeping  of  the  Order,  and  be  tried  by  its  statutes,  the 
Duke  replied,  peremptorily,  that  he  had  undertaken  the  cognisance  of  this 
aHair  by  commission  of  bis  Majesty  as  sovereign  of  the  land,  not  as  head 
of  the  Golden  Fleece ;  that  he  should  can?  it  through  as  it  had  been  com- 
menced ;  and  that  the  Counts  should  discontinue  presentations  of  petitions 
upon  this  point.* 

In  the  embarrassment  created  by  the  stringent  language  of  these  statutes, 
Doctew  Viglius  found  an  opportunity  to  make  himself  very  useful  Alva  had 
been  turning  over  the  laws  and  regulations  of  the  Order,  but  could  find  no 
loophole.  The  President,  however,  came  to  his  rescue,  and  announced  it  as 
his  legal  opinion  that  the  Governor  need  concern  himself  no  further  on  the 
subject,  and  that  the  code  of  the  Fleece  offered  no  legal  impediment  to  the 
process.*  Alva  immediately  wrote  to  communicate  this  opinion  to  Philip, 
^ding,  with  great  satisfaction,  that  he  should  immediately  make  it  known  to 
the  brethren  of  the  Order,  a  step  which  was  the  mote  necessary  because  iE^- 
monfs  advocate  had  been  making  great  trouble  with  these  privileges,  and  had 
been  protestingatevery  step  of  the  proceedings.*  In  what  manner  the  learned 
President  argued  these  troublesome  statutes  out  of  the  way  has  nowhere 
appeared ;  but  he  completely  reinstated  himself  in  favour,  and  the  King  wrote 
to  thank  him  for  his  legal  exertions. 

It  was  now  boldly  declared  that  the  statutes  of  the  Fleece  did  not  extend 
to  such  crimes  as  those  with  which  the  prisoners  were  charged.  Alva,  more- 
over, received  an  especial  patent,  ante-dated  eight  or  nine  months,  by  which 
Philip  empowered  him  to  proceed  against  all  persons  implicated  in  the  troubles, 
ud  particularly  against  the  Knights  of  the  Golden  Fleece.^ 

It  is  superfluous  to  observe  that  these  were  merely  the  arbitrary  acts  of  a 
despot.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  criticise  such  proceedings.  The  execution 
of  the  nobles  had  been  settled  before  Alva  had  left  Spain.  As  they  were  in- 
habitants of  a  constitutional  country,  it  was  necessary  to  stride  over  the  con- 
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stitution.  As  they  were  Knights  of  the  Fleece,  it  was  necessary  to  set  aside 
the  statutes  of  the  Order.  The  Netherland  constitutions  seemed  so  entirely 
annihilated  already,  that  they  could  hardly  be  considered  obstacles  ;  but  the 
Order  of  the  Fleece  was  an  august  little  republic  of  which  Philip  was  heredi- 
tary chief,  of  which  emperors,  kings,  and  great  seigniors  were  the  citisens. 
Tyranny  might  be  embarrassed  by  such  subtle  and  golden  filaments  as  these, 
even  while  it  crashed  through  municipal  charters  as  if  they  had  been  reeds 
and  bulrushes.  Nevertheless,  the  King's  course  was  taken.  Although  the 
thirteenth,  fourteenth,  and  fifteenth  chapters  of  the  Order  expressly  provided 
for  the  trial  and  punishment  of  brethren  who  had  been  guilty  of  rebellion, 
heresy,  or  treason,^  and  although  the  eleventh  chapter,  perpetual  and  immut- 
able, of  additions  to  that  constitution  by  the  Emperor  Charles,^  conferred  on  the 
Order  exclusive  jurisdiction  overall  crimes  whatever  committed  by  the  Knights, 
yet  it  was  coolly  proclaimed  by  Alva  that  the  crimes  for  which  the  Admiral 
and  Egmont  had  been  arrested  were  beyond  the  powers  of  the  tribunaL 

So  much  for  the  plea  to  the  jurisdiction.  It  is  hardly  worth  while  to  look 
any  further  into  proceedings  which  were  initiated  and  brought  to  a  conclusion 
in  the  manner  already  narrated.  Nevertheless,  as  they  were  called  a  process, 
a  single  glance  at  the  interior  of  that  mass  of  documents  can  hardly  be 
supeiSuous. 

The  declaration  against  Count  Horn,  upon  which,  supported  by  invisible 
witnesses,  he  was  condemned,  was  in  the  nature  of  a  narrative.  It  consisted 
in  a  rehearsal  of  circumstances,  some  true  and  some  fictitious,  with  five  in- 
ferences. These  five  inferences  amounted  to  five  crimes — high  treason,  rebel- 
lion, conspiracy,  misprision  of  treason,  and  breach  of  trust'  The  proof  of 
these  crimes  was  evolved,  in  a  dim  and  misty  manner,  out  of  a  purposely 
confiised  recital.  No  events,  however,  were  recapitulated  which  have  not 
been  described  in  the  course  of  this  history.  Setting  out  with  a  general  state- 
ment that  the  Admiral,  the  Prince  of  Orange,  Count  Egmont,  and  other  lords, 
had  organised  a  plot  to  expel  his  Majesty  from  the  Netherlands,  and  to  divide 
the  provinces  among  themselves,  the  declaration  afterwards  proceeded  toparti- 
culars.  Tenofitssixty-threearticleswereoccupied  with  the  Cardinal  Gran velle, 
who,  by  an  absurd  affectation,  was  never  directly  named,  but  called  "  a  certain 
personage — a  principal  personage — a  grand  personage  of  his  Majesty's  Slate 
CounciL'  *  None  of  the  offences  committed  against  him  were  foi^gotten : 
the  nth  of  March  letter,  the  fool's-cap  livery,  were  reproduced  in  the  most 
violent  colours,  and  the  cabal  against  tlie  minister  was  quietly  assumed  to 
constitute  treason  against  the  monarch. 

The  Admiral,  it  was  further  charged,  had  advised  and  consented  to  the 
fusion  of  the  Finance  and  Privy  Councils  with  that  of  State,  a  measure  which 
was  dearly  treasonable.  He  had,  moreover,  held  interviews  with  the  Prince  of 
Orange,  with  Egmont,  and  other  nobles,  at  Breda  and  at  Hoogstraaten,  at 
which  meetings  the  confederacy  and  the  petition  had  been  engendered.     Ihat 
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pttition  had  been  the  cause  of  all  the  evils  which  had  swept  the  land.  "  It 
hid  scandalously  injured  the  King,  by  aftirming  that  the  Inquisition  was  a 
t}rainj  to  humanity,  which  was  an  infamous  and  unworthy  proposition."  ^ 
Ihc  confederacy,  with  his  knowledge  and  countenance,  had  enrolled  30,000 
rcen.  He  had  done  nothing,  any  more  than  Orange  or  Egmont,  to  prevent 
the  presentaCioD  of  the  petition.  In  the  consultation  at  the  State  Council 
whidi  ensued,  both  he  and  the  Prince  were  for  leaving  Brussels  at  once,  while 
Count  £^mont  expressed  an  intention  of  going  to  Aix  to  drink  the  waters. 
Yet  Count  E^imont's  appearance  ^proceeded  this  indictment  against  another 
tndimdual)  exhibited  not  a  single  sign  of  sickness.'  The  Admiral  had,  more- 
o\*Er,  dnink  the  toast  of  "  Vivent  les  giteux"  on  various  occasions,  at  the 
Culemburg  House  banquet,  at  the  private  table  of  the  Prince  of  Orange,  at  a 
supper  at  the  monastery  of  Saint  Bernard's,  at  a  dinner  given  by  Burgomaster 
Suaiden.  He  had  sanctioned  the  treaties  with  the  rebels  at  Duffel,  by  which 
ht  had  dearly  rendered  himself  guilty  of  high  treason.  He  had  held  an  inter- 
riev  with  Orange,  Egmont,  and  Hoogstraaten  at  Denremonde  for  the  trea- 
^nable  purpose  of  arranging  a  levy  of  troops  to  prevent  his  Majesty's  entrance 
into  the  Netherlands.  He  had  refused  to  come  to  Brussels  at  the  request  of 
the  Duchess  of  Parma  when  the  rebels  were  about  to  present  the  petition. 
He  had  written  to  his  secretary  that  he  was  thenceforth  resolved  to  serve 
neidier  King  nor  Kaiser.  He  had  received  from  one  Taffin,  with  marks  of 
approbation,  a  paper  stating  that  the  assembling  of  the  States-general  was  the 
oaly  remedy  for  the  troubles  in  the  land.  He  had  repeatedly  affirmed  that 
the  iDquisitioQ  and  edicts  ought  to  be  repealed. 

On  his  arrival  at  Toumay,  in  August  1566,  the  people  had  cried  "Vivent 
iapuux;"  a  proof  that  he  liked  the  cry.  All  his  transactions  at  Toumay, 
irom  first  to  last,  had  been  criminal.  He  had  tolerated  Reformed  preaching, 
he  bad  forbidden  Catholics  and  Protestants  to  molest  each  other,  he  had 
omitted  to  execute  heretics,  he  had  allowed  the  religionists  to  erect  an  edifice 
^01  public  worship  outside  the  walls.  He  had  said,  at  the  house  of  Prince 
Eipinoy,  that  if  the  King  should  come  into  the  provinces  with  force,  he  would 
oppose  him  with  15,000  troops.  He  bad  said,  if  his  brother  Montigny  should 
be  detained  in  Spain,  he  would  march  to  bis  rescue  at  the  head  of  50,000  men, 
■hoiii  he  had  at  his  command.  He  had  on  various  occasions  declared  that 
''men  should  live  according  to  their  consciences  " — as  if  divine  and  human 
laws  were  dead,  and  men,  like  wild  beasts,  were  to  follow  alt  their  lusts  and 
desires.     Lastly,  he  had  encouraged  the  rebellion  in  Valenciennes.' 

Of  all  these  crimes  and  mivlccds  the  procurator  declared  himself  sufliciently 
infotmedj  and  the  aforesaid  defendant  entirely,  commonly,  and  pubhcly  de- 
timed.* 

^Vheiefore,  that  officer  terminated  his  declaration  by  claiming  "  that  the 
cause  should  be  concluded  summarily,  and  without  figure  or  form  of  process ; 
and  that  therefore,  by  his  Excellency,  or  his  sub-delegated  judges,  the  afore- 
said defendant  should  be  declared  to  have  in  divers  ways  committed  high 
iieasoQ,  should  be  degraded  from  his  dignides,  and  should  be  condemned  to 
death,  with  confiscation  of  all  his  estates."' 

The  Admiral,  thus  peremptorily  summoned,  within  five  days,  without  assist- 
ance, without  documents,  and  from  the  walls  of  a  prison,  to  answer  to  these 
charges,  solus  ex  vinculis  eausam  dicere,  undertook  his  task  with  the  boldness 
of  innocence.'     He  protested,  of  course,  to  the  jurisdiction,  and  complained 
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of  tlie  want  of  an  advocate,  not  in  order  to  excuse  any  weakness  in  his  defence, 
but  only  any  inelegance  in  liis  statement.  He  then  proceeded  flatly  to  deny 
some  of  tHe  facts,  to  admit  others,  and  to  repel  the  whole  treasonable  inference.' 
His  answer  in  all  essential  respects  was  triumphant.  Supported  by  the  evidence, 
which,  alas !  was  not  collected  and  published  till  after  his  death,  it  was 
impregnable. 

He  denied  that  he  had  ever  plotted  against  his  King,  to  whom  he  had  ever 
been  attached,  but  admitted  that  he  had  desired  the  removal  of  Granvelie,  10 
whom  he  had  always  been  hostile.  He  had,  however,  been  an  open  and  avowed 
enemy  to  the  Cardinal,  and  had  been  engaged  in  no  secret  conspiracy  against 
his  character  or  against  his  life.*  He  denied  that  the  livery  (for  which,  how- 
ever, he  was  not  responsible)  bad  been  intended  to  ridicule  the  Cardinal,  but 
asserted  that  it  was  intended  to  afford  an  example  of  economy  to  an  extrava- 
gant nobility.^  He  had  met  Orange  and  Egmont  at  Breda  and  Hoogstraaten, 
and  had  been  glad  to  do  so,  for  he  had  been  long  separated  from  them.  These 
interviews,  however,  had  been  social,  not  political,  for  good  cheer  and  merry- 
making,* not  for  conspiracy  and  treason.  He  had  never  had  any  connection 
with  the  confederacy ;  he  had  neither  advised  nor  protected  the  petition,  but, 
on  the  contrary,  after  hearing  of  the  contemplated  movement,  had  written  to 
give  notice  thereof  to  the  Duchess.  He  was  in  no  manner  allied  with  Bre- 
derode,  but,  on  the  contrary,  for  various  reasons,  was  not  upon  friendly  terms 
with  him.'  He  had  not  entered  his  house  since  his  return  from  Spain.'  He 
had  not  been  a  party  to  the  dinner  at  Cutemburg  House.  Upon  that  day  he 
had  dined  with  the  Prince  of  Orange,  with  whom  he  was  lodging,  and,  after 
dinner,  they  had  both  gone  together  to  visit  Mansfeld,  who  was  confined  wiih 
an  inflamed  eye.  There  they  had  met  Egmont,  and  the  three  had  proceeded 
t(^ether  to  Culemburg  House,  in  order  to  bring  away  Hoogstraaten,  whom  the 
confederates  had  compelled  to  dine  with  them  ;  and  also  to  warn  the  nobles 
not  to  commit  themselves  by  extravagant  and  suspicious  excesses.  They  had 
remained  in  the  house  but  a.  few  minutes,  during  which  time  the  company  had 
insisted  upon  their  drinking  a  single  cup  to  the  toast  of  "  Viveni  U  roy  et  ies 
gueux."  They  had  then  retired,  taking  with  them  Hoogstraaten,  and  all  think- 
ing that  they  had  rendered  a  service  to  the  Government  by  their  visit,  instead 
of  having  made  themselves  liable  to  a  charge  of  treason.'  As  to  tlie  cries  of 
^'Vimnf  ies  gumx"  aXX\ie  tables  of  Orange,  of  the  Abbot  of  Saint  Bernard,  and 
at  other  places,  those  words  had  been  uttered  by  simple,  harmless  fellows  ; 
and  as  he  considered  the  table  a  place  of  freedom,  he  had  not  felt  himself 
justified  in  rebuking  the  manners  of  his  associates,  particularly  in  houses  where 
he  was  himself  but  a  guest^  As  for  committing  treason  at  the  Duffel  meeting, 
he  had  not  been  there  at  all,'  He  thanked  God  that,  at  that  epoch,  be  had 
been  absent  from  Brussels,  for  had  he,  as  well  as  Orange  and  Egmont,  been 
commissioned  by  the  Duchess  to  arrange  those  difficult  matters,  he  should 
have  considered  it  his  duty  to  do  as  they  did,'"  He  had  never  thought  of 
levying  troops  against  his  Majesty.  The  Denremonde  meeting  had  been  held 
to  consult  upon  four  subjects  :  the  affairs  of  Toumay ;  the  intercepted  letters 
of  the  French  ambassador,  Alava ;  the  letter  of  Montigny,  in  which  he  warned 
his  brother  of  the  evil  impression  which  the  Netherland  matters  were  making 
in  Spain  ;  and  the  affairs  of  Antwerp,  from  which  city  the  Prince  of  Orange 
found  it  necessary  at  that  moment  to  withdraw."  With  regard  to  his  absence 
from  Brussels,  he  stated  that  lie  had  kept  away  from  the  court  because  he  was 
ruined.     He  was  deeply  in  debt,  and  so  complete  was  his  embarrassment  that 
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he  hid  been  oiutble  in  Antwerp  to  raise  looo  crowns  upon  his  property,  even 
at  an  interest  of  one  hundred  per  cent.^  So  far  from  being  able  to  levy  troops, 
he  was  hardly  able  to  pay  for  his  daily  bread.  With  regard  to  his  transactions 
atTouraay,he  had,  throughout  them  all,  conformed  himself  to  the  instructions 
of  Madame  de  Parma.  As  to  the  cry  of  "  Vivent  Us  gtieux,"  he  should  not 
have  cared  at  that  moment  if  the  populace  had  cried  Vive  Cemte  Horn,  for 
his  thot^hts  were  then  occupied  with  more  substantial  matters.  He  had  gone 
thither  under  a  special  commission  from  the  Duchess,  and  had  acted  under 
insiractjons  daily  received  by  her  own  hand.  He  had,  by  her  orders,  effected 
a  tetpporary  compromise  between  the  two  religious  parties  on  the  basis  of  the 
Duffel  treaty.  He  had  permitted  the  public  preaching  to  continue,  but  had 
not  introduced  it  for  the  first  time.  He  had  allowed  temples  to  be  built  out- 
side the  gates,  but  it  was  by  express  command  of  Madame,  as  he  could  prove 
by  her  letters.  She  had  even  reproved  him  before  the  Council  because  the 
work  had  not  been  accomplished  with  sufficient  dispatch,^  With  regard  to 
his  alleged  threat  that  he  would  oppose  the  King's  entrance  with  15,000  men, 
he  answered,  with  astonishing  simplicity,  that  he  did  not  remember  making  any 
such  observation,  but  it  was  impiossible  for  a  man  to  retain  in  his  mirtd  all  the 
tionsease  which  he  might  occasionally  utter.^  The  honest  Admiral  thought 
that  his  poverty,  already  pleaded,  was  so  notorious  that  the  charge  was  not 
worthy  of  a  serious  answer.  He  also  treated  the  observation  which  he  was 
chaiged  with  having  made  relative  to  his  marching  to  Spain  with  50,000  men 
lo  rescue  Montigny  as  "frivcJous  and  ridiculous."*  He  had  no  power  to 
mse  a  hundred  men.  Moreover,  he  had  rejoiced  at  Montigny's  detention,  for 
he  had  thought  that  to  be  out  of  tiie  Netherlands  was  to  be  out  of  harm's  way." 
On  the  whole,  he  claimed  that  in  all  those  transactions  of  his  which  might  be 
considered  anti-Catholic,  he  had  been  governed  entirely  by  the  instructions  of 
the  Regent,  and  by  her  Accord  with  the  nobles.  That  Accord,  as  she  had 
repeatedly  stated  to  him,  was  to  be  kept  sacred  until  his  Majesty,  by  advice 
of  the  States-general,  should  otherwise  ordain." 

Fmally,  he  observed  that  law  was  not  his  vocation.  He  was  no  pettif<^er, 
but  he  had  endeavoured  loyally  to  conform  himself  to  the  broad  and  general 
priociples  of  honour,  justice,  and  truth.  In  a  veryfcw  and  simple  words  he 
bc^ed  his  judges  to  have  regazd  to  his  deeds,  and  to  a  life  of  loyal  service. 
If  he  had  erred  occasionally  in  those  times  of  tumult,  bis  intentions  had  ever 
been  ftithful  and  honourable.^ 

The  charges  against  Count  Egmont  were  very  similar  to  those  agunst  Count 
Horn.  The  answers  of  both  defendants  were  nearly  identical  Interrogations 
thus  addressed  to  two  different  persons,  as  to  circumstances  which  had  occurred 
king  before,  could  not  have  been  thus  separately,  secretly,  but  simultaneously 
answered  in  language  substantially  the  same,  had  not  that  language  been  the 
irords  of  truth.  Egmont  was  accused  generally  of  plotting  with  others  to  expel 
the  King  from  the  provinces,  and  to  divide  the  territory  among  themselves. 
Through  a  long  series  of  ninety  articles  he  was  accused  of  conspiring  against 
the  character  and  life  of  Cardinal  Granvelle.  He  was  the  inventor,  it  was 
charged,  of  the  fool's-cap  livery.  He  had  joined  in  the  letters  to  the  King 
demanding  the  prelate's  removal  He  had  favoured  the  fusion  of  the  three 
councils.  He  had  maintained  that  the  States-general  ought  to  be  forthwith 
usembled,  that  otherwise  the  debts  of  his  Majesty  and  of  the  country  could 
never  be  paid,  and  that  the  provinces  would  go  to  the  French,  to  the  Germans, 
M  to  the  devil.8   He  had  asserted  that  he  would  not  be  instrumental  in  burning 
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forty  or  fifty  thousand  men  in  order  that  the  InquisitioD  and  the  edicts  might 
be  sustained.'  He  had  declared  that  the  edicts  were  rigorous.  He  had  advised 
the  Duchess  to  moderate  them  and  remove  the  Inquisition,  saying  that  these 
measures,  witli  a  pardon  general  in  addition,  were  the  only  means  of  quieting 
the  country.  He  had  advised  the  formation  of  the  confederacy,  and  pro- 
mised to  it  his  protection  and  favour.  He  had  counselled  the  prcsentatio:i 
of  the  petition.  He  had  arranged  all  these  matters,  in  consultation  with 
the  other  nobles,  at  the  interviews  at  Breda  and  Hoogstraaten,  He  had 
refused  the  demand  of  Madame  de  Parma  to  take  arms  in  her  defence. 
He  had  expressed  his  intention,  at  a  most  critical  moment,  of  going  to  the 
baths  of  Aix  for  his  health,  although  his  personal  appearance  gave  no  indica- 
tion of  any  malady  whatever.'  He  had  countenanced  and  counselled  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  rebel  nobles  at  St.  Trond.  He  had  made  an  accord  with 
those  of  "  the  religion  "  at  Ghent,  Bruges,  and  other  places.  He  had  advised 
the  Duchess  to  grant  a  pardon  to  those  who  had  taken  up  arms.  He  had 
maintained,  in  common  with  the  Prince  of  Orange,  at  a  session  of  the  State 
Council,  that  if  Madame  should  leave  Brussels,  they  would  assemble  the  States- 
general  of  their  own  authority,  and  raise  a  force  of  forty  thousand  men,*  He 
had  plotted  treason,  and  made  arrangements  for  the  levy  of  troops  at  the 
interview  at  Denremonde  with  Horn,  Hoogstraaten,  and  the  Prince  of  Orange. 
He  had  taken  under  his  protection,  on  the  aoth  April  1566,  the  confederacy 
of  the  rebels ;  had  promised  that  they  should  never  be  molested  for  the  future 
on  account  of  the  Inquisition  or  the  edicts,  and  that,  so  long  as  they  kept 
within  the  terms  of  the  petition  and  the  Compromise,  he  would  defend  them 
with  his  own  person.  He  had  granted  liberty  of  preaching  outside  the  walls  in 
many  cities  within  his  government.  He  had  said  repeatedly  that  if  the  King 
desired  to  introduce  the  Inquisition  into  the  Netherlands,  he  would  sell  all  his 
property  and  remove  to  another  land  ;  thus  declaring  with  how  much  contempt 
and  detestation  he  regarded  the  said  Inquisition.^  He  had  winked  at  all  the 
proceedings  of  the  sectaries.  He  had  permitted  the  cry  of  "  Vivait  la  gueux" 
at  his  table.     He  had  assisted  at  the  banquet  at  Culemburg  House.' 

These  were  the  principal  points  in  the  long  act  of  accusation.  Like  the 
Admiral,  Egmont  admitted  many  of  the  facts  and  flatly  denied  the  rest  He 
indignantly  repelled  the  possibility  of  a  treasonable  inference  from  any  or  all  of 
his  deeds.  He  had  certainly  desired  the  removal  of  Granvelle,  for  he  believed 
that  the  King's  service  would  proiit  by  his  recall  He  replied  almost  in  the 
same  terms  as  the  Admiral  had  done  to  the  charge  concerning  the  livery,  and 
asserted  that  its  principal  object  had  been  to  set  an  example  of  economy. 
The  fool's-cap  and  bells  had  been  changed  to  a  bundle  of  arrows,  in  come- 
gumu  of  a  certain  rumour  which  became  ri/c  in  Brussels,  and  in  obedience  to 
an  ordinance  of  Madame  de  Parma.'  As  to  the  assembling  of  the  States- 
general,  the  fusion  of  the  councils,  the  moderation  of  the  edicts,  he  had  cer- 
tainly been  in  favour  of  these  measures,  which  he  considered  to  be  wholesome 
and  lawful,  not  mischievous  or  treasonable,^  He  had  certainly  maintained 
that  the  edicts  were  rigorous,  and  had  advised  the  Duchess,  under  the  perilous 
circumstances  of  the  country,  to  grant  a  temporary  modification  until  the 
pleasure  of  his  Majesty  could  he  known.  With  regard  to  the  Compromise, 
he  had  advised  all  his  friends  to  keep  out  of  it,  and  many  in  consequence 
had  kept  out  of  it.*  As  to  the  presentation  of  the  petition,  he  had  given 
Madame  de  Parma  notice  thereof  so  soon  as  he  had  heard  that  such  a  step 
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iras  contemplated.*  He  used  the  same  language  as  had  been  employed  by 
Horn  with  regard  to  the  interview  at  Breda  and  Hoogstraatcn — that  they  had 
been  meetings  of "  good  cheer  "  and  good  fellowship.^  He  had  always  been 
at  every  moment  at  the  command  of  the  Duchess,  save  when  he  had  gone  to 
Flanders  and  Attois  to  suppress  the  tumults,  according  to  her  express  orders. 
He  had  no  connection  with  the  meeting  of  the  nobles  at  St.  Trend,  He 
had  gone  to  DuETel  as  special  envoy  from  the  Duchess,  to  treat  with  certain 
plenipotentiaries  appointed  at  the  St  Trond  meeting.*  He  had  strictly  con^ 
fonned  to  the  letter  of  instructions  drawn  up  by  the  Duchess,  which  would 
be  found  among  his  papers,^  but  he  had  never  promised  the  nobles  his  per- 
sonal aid  or  protection.  With  regard  to  the  Denremonde  meeting,  he  gave 
almost  exactly  the  same  account  as  Horn  had  given.  The  Prince,  the  Admiral, 
and  himself  had  conversed  between  a  quarter  past  eleven  and  dinner-time, 
which  was  twelve  o'clock,  on  various  matters,  particularly  upon  the  King's 
dissatis&ction  with  recent  events  in  the  NeUierlands,  and  upon  a  certain  letter 
from  the  Ambassador  Alava  in  Paris  to  the  Duchess  of  Parma.'  He  had^ 
however,  expressed  his  opinion  to  Madame  that  the  letter  was  a  foi^ery.  He 
had  permitted  public  preaching  in  certain  cities  outside  the  walls,  where  it 
bad  already  been  established,  because  this  was  in  accordance  with  the  treaty 
which  Madame  had  made  at  Duffel,  which  she  had  ordered  htm  honourably 
to  maintain.  He  had  certainly  winked  at  the  religious  exercises  of  the  Re- 
formers,  because  he  had  been  expressly  commanded  to  do  so,  and  because 
the  Government  at  that  time  was  not  provided  with  troops  to  suppress  the  new 
reUgion  by  force.  He  related  the  visit  of  Horn,  Orange,  and  himself  to  Culem- 
burg  House  at  the  memorable  banquet  in  almost  the  same  words  which  the 
Admiral  had  used.  He  had  done  all  in  his  power  to  prevent  Madame  from 
leaving  Brussels,  in  which  eSort  he  had  been  successful,  and  from  which  much 
good  had  resulted  to  the  country.  He  had  never  recommended  that  a  pardon 
should  be  granted  to  those  who  had  taken  up  arms,  but,  on  the  contrary,  had 
advised  their  chastisement,  as  had  appeared  in  his  demeanour  towards  the 
rebels  at  Osttaweil,  Toumay,  and  Valenciennes.  He  had  never  permitted 
the  cry  of 'Tn'm/ &jf»«ux"  at  his  own  table,  nor  encouraged  it  in  his  presence 
anywhere  else.* 

Such  were  the  leading  features  in  these  memorable  cases  of  what  was  called 
h^h  treason.  Trial  there  was  none.  The  tribunal  was  incompetent;  the 
prisoners  were  without  advocates ;  the  Government  evidence  was  concealed ; 
the  testimony  for  the  defence  was  excluded  ;  and  the  cause  was  finally  decided 
before  a  tbousandtli  part  of  its  merits  could  have  been  placed  under  the  eyes 
of  the  judge  who  gave  the  sentence.^ 

But  it  is  almost  puerile  to  speak  of  the  matter  in  the  terms  usually  appli- 
cable to  state  trials.  The  case  had  been  settled  in  Madrid  long  before  the 
arrest  of  the  prisoners  in  Brussels.  The  sentence,  signed  by  Philip  in  blank, 
had  been  brought  in  Alva's  portfolio  from  Spain."  The  proceedings  were  a 
mockery,  and,  so  far  as  any  effect  upon  public  opinion  was  concerned,  might 
as  well  have  been  omitted.  If  the  gentlemen  had  been  shot  in  the  courtyard 
of  Jassy  House,  by  decree  of  a  drumhead  court-martial,  an  hour  after  their 
arrest,  the  rights  of  the  provinces  and  the  sentiments  of  humanity  would  not 
have  been  outraged  more  utterly.      Every  constitutional  and  natural  riglit  was 
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violated  from  first  to  last.  This  certainly  was  not  a  novelty.  Thousands  of 
obscure  individuals  whose  relations  and  friends  were  not  upon  thrones  and  in 
high  places,  but  in  booths  and  cellars,  and  irbose  fate,  therefore,  did  not  send 
a  shudder  of  sympathy  thronghoui  Europe,  had  already  been  sacrificed  by  the 
Blood  tribunal.  The  country  was  simply  under  martial  law — the  entire  popu- 
lation under  sentence  of  death.  The  whole  civil  power  was  in  Alva's  hand  ; 
the  whole  responsibility  in  Alva's  breast.  Neither  the  mosr  ignoble  nor  the 
most  powerful  could  lift  their  heads  in  the  desolation  which  was  sweeping  the 
country.  This  was  now  proved  beyond  peradventure.  A  miserable  cobbler 
or  weaver  might  be  hurried  from  his  shop  to  the  scaffold,  invoking  the/Kf  de 
turn  evocando  till  he  was  gagged,  but  the  Emperor  would  not  stoop  from  his 
throne,  nsr  electors  palatine  and  powerful  nobles  rush  to  bis  rescue  ;  but  in 
behalf  of  these  prisoners  the  most  august  hands  and  voices  of  Christendom  bad 
been  lifted  up  at  the  foot  of  Philip's  throne,  and  their  supphcations  had  proved 
as  idle  as  the  millions  of  tears  and  death-cries  which  had  been  shed  or  uttered 
in  the  towly  places  of  the  land.  It  was  obvious,  then,  that  all  intercession 
must  thereafter  be  useless.  Philip  was  fanatically  impressed  with  his  mission. 
His  viceroy  ^as  possessed  by  his  loyalty  as  by  a  demon.  In  this  way  alone 
that  conduct  which  can  never  be  palliated  may  at  least  be  comprehended.  It 
was  Philip's  enthusiasm  to  embody  the  wrath  of  God  against  heretics.  It  was 
Alva's  enthusiasm  to  embody  the  wrath  of  Philip.  Narrow-minded,  isolated, 
seeing  only  that  section  of  the  world  which  was  visible  through  the  loophole 
of  the  fortress  in  which  Nature  had  imprisoned  him  for  life,  placing  his  glory 
in  unconditional  obedience  to  his  superior,  questioning  nothing,  doubting 
nothing,  fearing  nothing,  the  Viceroy  accomplished  his  work  of  hell  with  all 
the  tranquillity  of  an  angel.  An  iron  will,  which  dove  through  every  obstacle  ; 
adamantine  fortitude,  which  sustained  without  flinching  a  mountain  of  respon- 
sibility sufficient  to  crush  a  common  nati^re,  were  qualities  which,  united  to  his 
fanatical  obedience,  made  bin)  a  ti)an  for  Philip's  work  such  as  could  not  have 
been  found  again  in  the  wqrld. 

The  case,  then,  was  tried  before  a  tribunal  which  was  not  only  incompe- 
tent under  the  laws  of  the  land,  but  not  even  a  court  of  justice  in  any 
philosophical  or  legal  sense.  Cot^stitutional  and  municipal  law  were  not 
more  outraged  in  its  creation  than  all  national  and  natural  maxims. 

The  reader  who  has  followed  step  by  step  the  careerofthe  two  distinguished 
victims  through  the  perilous  days  of  Margaret's  admrntstrarion,  is  sufficiently 
aware  of  the  amount  of  treason  with  which  they  are  cha^eable.  It  would  be 
an  insult  to  common  sense  for  us  to  set  forth  in  full  the  injustice  of  their 
sentence;  Both  were  guiltless  towards  the  crown,  while  the  hands  of  one, 
on  the  contrary,  were  deeply  dyed  in  the  blood  of  the  people.  This  truth 
was  so  self-evident,  that  even  a  member  of  the  Blood  Council,  Pierre  Arsens, 
President  of  Artois,  addressed  an  elaborate  memoir  to  the  Duke  of  Alva, 
criticising  the  case  according  to  the  rules  of  law,  and  maintaining  that  ^;mont, 
instead  of  deserving  punishment,  was  entitled  to  a  signal  reward.* 

So  much  for  the  famous  treason  of  Counts  Egtnont  and  Horn,  so  far  as 
regards  the  history  of  the  proceedings  and  the  merits  of  the  case.  The  last  act 
of  the  tragedy  was  precipitated  by  occurrences  which  must  be  now  narrated. 

The  Prince  of  Orange  had  at  last  thrown  down  the  gauntlet.  Proscribed, 
outlawed,  with  bis  Netherland  property  confiscated,  and  his  eldest  child 
kidnapped,  he  saw  sufficient  personal  justification  for  at  last  stepping  into  the 
lists,  the  avowed  cliampion  of  a  nation's  wrongs.  Whether  the  revolution 
was  to  be  successful  or  to  be  disastrously  crashed,  whether  its  result  would 
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be  to  place  him  upon  a  throne  or  a  scalToId,  be  could  not  possibly  foresee. 
The  Reformation,  in  which  he  took  both  a  political  and  a  religious  interest, 
might  prove  a  sufficient  lever  in  his  hands  for  the  overthrow  of  Spanish  power 
in  the  Netherlands.  The  Inquisition  might  roll  back  upon  his  country  and  him- 
seH  crmhing  them  for  ever.  The  chances  seemed  with  the  Inquisition.  The 
SpaDJjtrds,  under  the  first  chieftain  in  Europe,  were  encamped  and  entrenched 
in  the  provinces.  The  Huguenots  had  just  made  their  fatal  peace  in  France, 
to  the  prophetic  dissatisfaction  of  Coligny.'  The  leading  men  of  liberal 
sentinents  in  the  Netherlands  were  captive  or  in  exile.  All  were  embarrassed 
by  the  confiscations,  which,  in  anticipation  of  sentence,  had  severed  the  nerves 
of  tnj.  The  country  was  terror-stricken,  abject,  forswearing  its  convictions, 
and  imploring  only  life.  At  this  moment  William  of  Orange  reappeared  upon 
the  scene. 

He  replied  to  the  act  of  condemnation,  which  had  been  pronounced  against 
him  in  debult,  by  a  published  paper  of  moderate  length  and  great  eloquence. 
He  had  repeatedly  offered  to  place  himself,  he  said,  upon  trial  before  a 
competent  coorL  Asa  Knight  of  the  Fleece,  as  a  member  of  the  Holy  Roman 
Empire,  as  a  sovereign  prince,  he  could  acknowledge  no  tribunal  save  the 
ehapteis  of  the  knights  or  of  the  realm.  The  Emperor's  personal  intercession 
with  Philip  had  been  employed  in  vain  to  obtain  the  adjudication  of  his  case 
bf  either.*  It  would  be  both  death  and  degradation  on  his  part  to  acknowledge 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  infamous  Council  of  Blood.  He  scorned,  he  said,  to 
plead  his  cause  *'  before  he  knew  not  what  base  knaves,  not  fit  to  be  the  valets 
cf  his  companions  and  himself"  ^ 

He  appealed  therefore  to  the  judgment  of  the  world.  He  published  not 
an  elaborate  argument,  but  a  condensed  and  scathing  statement  of  the  out- 
rages which  had  been  practised  upon  him.*  He  denied  that  he  had  been 
1  party  to  the  Compromise.  He  denied  that  he  had  been  concerned  in  the 
Request^  although  he  denounced  with  scorn  the  tyranny  which  could  treat  a 
petition  to  Government  as  an  act  of  open  war  against  the  sovereign.  He  spoke 
of  Gtanvelle  with  unmeasured  wrath.  He  maintained  that  his  own  continuance 
in  office  had  been  desired  by  the  Cardinal,  in  order  that  bis  personal  popularity 
might  protect  the  odious  designs  of  the  Govemmaot  The  edicts,  tlie  Inquisi- 
tion, the  persecution,  the  new  bishoprics,  had  been  the  causes  of  the  tumults. 
He  concluded  with  a  burst  of  indignation  against  Philip's  conduct  toward 
himselC  The  monarch  had  foi^otten  his  services  and  those  of  his  valiant 
ancestors.  He  had  robbed  him  of  honour,  he  had  robbed  him  of  his  son — 
tioth  dearer  to  him  than  life.  By  thus  doing  he  had  degraded  himself  more 
than  be  had  injured  him,  for  he  had  broken  all  his  royal  oaths  and  obligations." 

The  paper  was  published  early  in  the  summer  of  156S.  At  about  the  same 
tittle,  the  Count  of  Hoogstraalen  published  a  similar  reply  to  the  act  of 
condemnation  with  which  he  had  been  visited.  He  defended  himself  mainly 
upon  the  ground  that  all  the  crimes  of  which  he  stood  arraigned  had  been 
committed  in  obedience  to  the  literal  instructions  of  the  Duchess  of  Parma 
ifter  her  Accord  with  the  confederates.' 

The  Prince  now  made  the  greatest  possible  exertions  to  raise  funds  and 
ttoopsL  He  had  many  meetings  with  influential  individuals  in  Germany. 
The  Protestant  princes,  particularly  the  Landgrave  of  Hesse  and  the  Elector 
ofSaxony,  promised  him  assistance.  He  brought  all  his  powers  of  eloquence 
and  of  diplomacy  to  make  friends  for  the  cause  which  he  had  now  boldly 
espoused.     The  high-bom  Demosthenes  electrified  large  assemblies  by  his 
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indignant  invectives  against  the  Spanish  Philip.^    He  excelled  even  his  royal 

antagonist  in  the  industrious  subtlety  with  which  he  began  to  form  a  thousand 
combinations.  He  had  high  conespondenCs  and  higher  hopes  in  England. 
He  was  already  secretly  or  openly  in  league  with  half  the  sovereigns  of  Germany. 
The  Huguenots  of  France  looked  upon  hini  as  their  friend,  and  on  Louis  of 
Nassau  as  their  inevitable  chieftain  were  Coligny  destined  to  fall.*  He  was 
in  league  with  all  the  exiled  and  outlawed  nobles  of  the  Netherlands.*  By 
his  orders  recruits  were  daily  enlisted,  without  sound  of  drum.  He  granted 
a  commission  to  his  brother  Louis,  one  of  the  most  skilful  and  audacious 
soldiers  of  the  age,  than  whom  the  revolt  could  not  have  found  a  more  deter- 
mined partisan,  nor  the  Prince  a  more  faithful  lieutenant. 

This  commission,  which  was  dated  Dillenburg,  6th  April  1568,  was  a  some- 
what startling  documenL  It  authorised  the  Count  to  levy  troops  and  wage 
war  against  Philip,  strictly  for  Philip's  good.  The  fiction  of  loyalty  certainly 
never  went  further.  The  Prince  of  Orange  made  known  to  all  "  to  vhom 
these  presents  should  come,"  that  through  the  affection  which  he  bore  the 
gracious  King,  he  purposed  to  expel  his  Majesty's  forces  from  the  Netherlands. 
"  To  show  our  love  for  the  monarch  and  his  hereditary  provinces,"  so  ran  the 
commission,  "  to  prevent  the  desolation  hanging  over  the  country  by  the  ferocity 
of  the  Spaniards,  to  maintain  the  privileges  sworn  to  by  his  Majesty  and  his 
predecessors,  to  prevent  the  extirpation  of  all  religion  by  the  edicts,  and  to  save 
the  sons  and  daughters  of  the  land  from  abject  slavery,  we  have  requested  our 
dearly-beloved  brother  Louis  Nassau  to  enrol  as  many  troops  as  he  shall  think 
necessary."* 

Van  den  Bei^,  Hoogstraaten,  and  others,  provided  with  similar  powers,  were 
also  actively  engaged  in  levying  troops  ;  *  but  the  right  hand  of  the  revolt  was 
Count  Louis,  as  his  illustrious  brotherwas  its  head  and  heart.  Two  hundred 
thousand  crowns  was  the  sum  which  the  Prince  considered  absolutely  necessary 
for  organising  the  army  with  which  he  contemplated  making  an  entrance  into 
the  Netherlands.  Half  this  amount  had  been  produced  by  the  cities  of  Ant- 
werp, Amsterdam,  Leyden,  Harlem,  Middelbui^,  Flushing,  and  other  towns, 
as  well  as  by  refugee  merchants  in  England.  The  other  half  was  subscribed 
by  individuals.  The  Prince  himself  contributed  50,000  Sarins,  Hoogstraaten 
30,000,  Louis  of  Nassau  10,000,  Culemburg  30,000,  Van  den  Berg  30,000, 
the  Dowager  Countess  Horn  10,000,  and  other  persons  in  less  proportion.' 
Count  John  of  Nassau  also  pledged  his  estates  to  raise  a  large  sum  for  the 
"  cause.  The  Prince  himself  sold  all  his  jewels,  plate,  tapestry,  and  other  furni- 
ture, which  were  of  almost  regal  magnificence.'  The  splendour  of  his  station 
has  been  sufliciendy  depicted.  His  fortune,  his  family,  his  life,  his  children, 
all  were  now  ventured,  not  with  the  recklessness  of  a  gambler,  but  with  the 
calm  conviction  of  a  statesman. 

A  private  and  most  audacious  attempt  to  secure  the  person  of  Alva  and  the 
possession  of  Brussels  had  failed.^  He  was  soon,  however,  called  upon  to 
employ  all  his  energies  against  the  open  warf:tre  which  was  now  commenced. 

According  to  the  plan  of  the  Prince,  the  provinces  were  to  be  attacked 
simultaneously  in  three  places  by  his  lieutenants,  while  he  himself  was  wait- 
ing in  the  neighbourhood  of  Cleves,  ready  for  a  fourth  assault  An  army  of 
Huguenots  and  refugees  was  to  enter  Artois  upon  the  frontier  of  France ;  a 
second,  under  Hoogstraaten,  was  to  operate  between  the  Rhine  and  the  Meuse ; 
while  Louis  of  Nassau  was  10  raise  the  standard  of  revolt  in  Friesland.* 
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Th«  two  first  adventures  were  destined  to  be  signally  unsuccessrul.  A  force 
QDjer  Seigneur  de  Cocqueville,  latest  of  all,  took  the  field  towards  the  end  of 
June:  It  entered  the  bailiwick  of  Hesdin  in  Artois,  was  immediatety  driven 
itcross  the  frontier  by  the  Count  dc  Roeulx,  and  cut  to  pieces  at  St.  Valery  by 
Mar^al  de  Cossft,  Governor  of  Picardy.  This  action  was  upon  the  i8th 
July.  Of  the  2500  men  who  composed  the  expedition,  scarce  300  escaped. 
The  few  Nethcrlanders  who  were  taken  prisonei^  were  given  to  the  Spanish 
Government,  and  of  course  hanged.^ 

The  force  under  the  Seigneur  de  Villars  was  earlier  under  arms,  and  the 
somer  defeated  This  luckless  gentleman,  who  had  replaced  the  Count  of 
Hoogstiaaten,  crossed  the  frontier  of  Juliers,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Maes- 
trictit,  by  the  aoth  April.  His  force,  infantry  and  cavalry,  amounted  to  nearly 
three  thousand  men.  The  object  of  the  enterprise  was  to  raise  the  country, 
and,  if  possible,  to  obtain  a  footbold  by  securing  an  important  city.  Roermonde 
vas  the  first  point  of  attack,  but  the  attempts,  both  by  stratagem  and  by  force, 
to  secure  tlte  town,  were  fruitless.  The  citizens  were  not  ripe  for  revolt,  and 
refused  the  army  admittance.  While  the  invaders  were,  therefore,  endeavour- 
ing to  fire  the  gates,  they  were  driven  off  by  the  approach  of  a  Spanish  force. 
The  Duke,  so  soon  as  the  invasion  was  known  to  him,  had  acted  with  great 
promptness.  Don  Sancho  de  Lodrofio  and  Don  Sancho  de  Avila,  with  five 
vanderas  *  of  Spanish  infantry,  three  companies  of  cavalry,  and  about  300 
pikemen  under  Count  Eberslein,  a  force  amounting  in  all  to  about  1 600  picked 
troops,  had  been  at  once  dispatched  against  Villars.  The  rebel  chieftain, 
abandoning  his  attempt  upon  Roermonde,  advanced  towards  Erkelens.  Upon 
the  35th  April,  between  Erkelens  and  Dalem,  the  Spaniards  came  up  with  him, 
and  gave  him  battle.  Villars  lost  all  his  cavalry  and  two  vanderas  of  his  in- 
fantry in  the  encounter.  With  the  remainder  of  his  force,  amounting  to  1300 
men,  he  effected  his  retreat  in  good  order  to  Dalem.  Here  he  rapidly  en- 
trenched himself  At  four  in  the  afternoon,  Sancho  de  Lodrofio,  at  the  head 
of  600  infantry,  reached  the  spot  He  was  unable  to  restrain  the  impetuosity 
of  his  men,  although  the  cavalry  under  Avila,  prevented  by  the  difficult  nature 
of  the  narrow  path  through  which  the  rebels  had  retreated,  had  not  yet  arrived. 
The  enemy  were  two  to  one,  and  were  fortified  ;  nevertheless,  in  half  an  hour 
tbe  entrenchments  were  carried,  and  almost  every  man  in  the  patriot  army 
put  to  the  sword.  Villars  himself,  with  a  handful  of  soldiers,  escaped  into 
the  town,  but  was  soon  afterwards  taken  prisoner  with  all  his  followers.  He 
sullied  the  cause  in  which  he  was  engaged  by  a  base  confession  of  the  designs 
(otmed  by  tbe  Prince  of  Orange — a  treachery,  however,  which  did  not  save 
him  from  the  .^caffold.  In  the  course  of  this  day's  work,  the  Spanish  lost 
twenty  men,  and  the  rebels  nearly  300.  This  portion  of  the  liberating  forces 
had  been  thus  disastrously  defeated  on  the  eve  of  the  entrance  of  Count  Louis 
into  Friesland.' 

As  early  as  the  23d  April,  Alva  had  been  informed  by  the  lieutenant- 
governor  of  that  province  that  the  beggars  were  mustering  in  great  force  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Embden.  It  was  evident  that  an  important  enterprise 
was  about  to  be  attempted.*  Two  days  afterwards,  Louis  of  Nassau  entered 
the  provinces  attended  by  a  small  body  of  troops.  His  banners  blazed  with 
patriotic  inscriptions.  Nuru  out  ntinqwxm,  Re£Uperare  aut  mart,  were  the 
watchwords  of  his  desperate  adventure  :  "  Freedom  for  fatherland  and  con- 
science" was  the  device  which  was  to  draw  thousands  to  his  standard.'     On 
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the  western  woWs  of  Frisia  he  surprised  the  castle  of  Wedde,  a  residence  of 
the  absent  Aremberg,  stadliolder  of  the  province.  Thence  he  advanced  lo 
Appitigadam,  or  Dam,  on  the  tide  waters  of  the  DoUart.  Here  he  was  met 
by  his  younger  brother,  the  gallant  Adolphus,  whose  days  were  so  nearly 
numbered,  who  brought  with  him  a  small  troop  of  horse.^  At  Wedde,  at  Dam, 
and  at  Slochteren,  the  standard  waa  set  up.  At  these  three  points  there  daily 
gathered  armed  bodies  of  troops,  voluntary  adventurers,  peasants  with  any 
rustic  weapon  which  they  could  find  to  their  hand.  Lieutenant-Governor 
Groesbeck  wrote  urgently  to  the  Duke  that  the  beggars  were  hourly  increasing 
in  force ;  that  the  leaders  perfectly  understood  their  game  ;  that  they  kept  their 
plans  a  secret,  but  were  fast  seducing  the  heart  of  the  country.^ 

On  the  4th  May  Louis  issued  a  summons  to  the  magUtracy  of  Grontngen, 
ordering  them  to  send  a  deputation  to  confer  with  him  at  Dam.  He  was 
prepared,  he  said,  to  show  the  commission  with  which  he  was  provided.  He 
had  not  entered  the  country  on  a  mere  personal  adventure,  but  had  received 
orders  to  raise  a  sufficient  army.  By  the  help  of  the  eternal  God,  he  was 
determined,  he  said,  lo  extirpate  the  detestable  tyranny  of  those  savage  per- 
secutors who  had  shed  so  much  Christian  blood.  He  was  resolved  to  lift  up 
the  down-trod  privileges,  and  to  protect  the  fugitive,  terror-stricken  Christians 
and  patriarchs  of  the  country."  If  the  magistrates  were  disposed  to  receive 
him  with  friendship,  it  was  well ;  otherwise,  he  should,  with  regret,  feel  tiim- 
self  obliged  to  proceed  against  them  as  enemies  of  his  Majesty  and  of  (he 
common  weaL 

As  the  result  of  this  summons,  Xx}U)s  received  a  moderate  sum  ofznoney 
on  condition  of  renouncing  for  the  moment  an  attack  upon  the  city.  With 
this  temporary  supply  he  was  able  to  retain  a  larger  number  of  the  adven- 
turers who  were  daily  swarming  around  him.* 

In  the  meantime  Alva  was  not  idle.  On  the  30th  April  he  wrote  to  Groes- 
beck that  he  must  take  care  not  to  be  taken  napping ;  that  he  must  keep 
his  eyes  well  open  until  the  arrival  of  succour,  which  was  already  on  the 
way.'  He  then  immediately  ordered  Count  Aremberg,  who  had  just  returned 
from  France  on  conclusion  of  hostilities,  to  hasten  to  the  seat  of  war.  Five 
vanderas  of  his  own  regiment,  a  small  body  of  cavalry,  and  Braccamonte's 
Sardinian  legion,  making  in  all  a  force  of  neariy  2500  men,  were  ordered  10 
follow  him  with  the  utmost  expedition.  Count  Meghem,  stadholder  of  Gael- 
dres,  with  five  vanderas  of  infantry,  three  of  light  horse,  and  some  artiHeiy, 
composing  a  total  of  about  \^oo  men,  was  directed  to  co-operate  with  Arem- 
berg.* Upon  this  point  the  orders  of  the  Governor-General  were  explicit. 
It  seemed  impossible  that  the  rabble  rout  under  Louis  Nassau  could  stand  a 
moment  before  nearly  4000  picked  and  veteran  troops,  but  the  Duke  was 
earnest  in  vraming  his  generals  not  to  undervalue  the  enemy.' 

On  the  7th  May  Counts  Meghem  and  Arembei^  met  and  conferred  at 
Arnheim,  on  their  way  to  Friesland.  It  was  fully  agreed  between  them,  after 
having  heard  full  reports  of  the  rising  in  that  province,  and  of  tlie  temper 
throughout  the  Eastern  Netherlands,  that  it  would  be  rash  to  attempt  any 
separate  enterprise.  On  the  nth,  Arembeig  reached  VoUenhoven,  where 
he  was  laid  op  in  his  bed  with  the  gouC.^  Bodies  of  men,  white  he  lay  sick, 
paraded  hourly  with  fife  and  drum  before  his  windows,  and  discharged  pistols 
and  arquebuses  across  the  ditch  of  the  blockhouse  where  he  was  quartered-* 
On  the  i8th,  Braccamonte  with  his  legion  arrived  by  water  at  Harlingen. 
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^ot  a  moment  more  was  lost.  Aremberg,  notwithstanding  his  gout,  which 
still  confined  him  to  a  litter,  started  at  once  in  pursuit  of  the  enem)-. '  Pass- 
ing through  Groningen,  he  collected  all  the  troops  which  could  be  spared. 
He  also  received  six  pieces  of  artillery.  Six  cannon,  which  the  lovers  of 
hannony  had  baptized  with  the  notes  of  the  gamut,  ul,  re,  mi,  fa,  sol,  la, 
ireiE  placed  at  his  disposal  by  the  authorities,  and  have  acquired  historical 
celebrity.*  It  was,  however,  ordaioed  that  when  those  musical  pieces  piped, 
the  Spaniards  were  not  to  dance.  On  the  aad,  followed  by  his  whole  force, 
consisting  of  Braccamontc's  legion,  his  own  four  vanderas,  and  a  troop  of 
Gemians,  he  came  in  sight  of  the  enemy  at  Dam.  Louis  of  Nassau  sent  otit 
a  body  of  arquebusiers,  about  one  thousand  strong,  from  the  city.  A  sharp 
skimiish  ensued,  but  the  beggars  were  driven  into  their  entrenchments  with 
a  loss  of  twenty  or  thirty  men,  and  nightfall  terminated  the  contest 

It  was  beautiful  to  see,  wrote  Aremberg  to  Alva,  how  brisk  and  eager  were 
the  Spaniards,  notwithstanding  the  long  march  which  they  had  that  day 
accomplished.^  Time  was  soon  to  show  how  easily  immoderate  valour  might 
swell  into  a  fault.  Meantime,  Arembeig  quartered  his  troops  in  and  about 
Wittewerunn  Abbey,  close  to  the  little  unwalled  city  of  Dam. 

On  the  other  hand,  Meghem,  whose  co-operation  had  been  commanded 
by  Alva,  and  arranged  personally  with  Aremberg  a  fortnight  before  at  Am- 
heim,  had  been  delayed  in  his  movements.  His  troops,  who  had  received 
no  wages  for  a  long  time,  had  mutinied.*  A  small  sum  of  money,  however, 
sent  from  Brussels,  quelled  this  untimely  insubordination.  Meghem  then  set 
forth  to  effect  his  junction  with  his  colleague,  having  assured  the  Governor- 
General  that  the  war  would  be  ended  in  six  days.  The  beggars  had  not  a 
stiver,  he  said,  and  must  disband,  or  be  beaten  to  pieces  as  soon  as  Arem- 
berg and  he  had  joined  forces.  Nevertheless,  he  admitted  that  these  same 
"master-beggars,"  as  he  called  them,  might  prove  too  many  for  either  general 
»lone.' 

Alva,  in  reply,  expressed  bis  confidence  that  four  or  five  thousand  choice 
troops  of  Spain  would  be  enough  to  make  a  short  war  of  it,  but  nevertheless 
iiained  his  ofliceTS  of  the  dangers  of  overweening  confidence.*  He  had  been 
informed  tbat  the  rebels  had  assumed  the  red  scarf  of  the  Spanish  uniform. 
He  hoped  the  stratagem  would  not  save  them  from  broken  heads,  but  was 
unwilling  that  his  Majesty's  badge  should  be  altered.'  He  reiterated  his 
commands  that  no  enterprise  should  be  undertaken  except  by  the  whole 
army  in  concert ;  and  enjoined  the  generals  incontinently  to  hang  and  strangle 
all  prisoners  the  moment  they  should  be  taken.^ 

Marching  directly  northward,  Meghem  reached  Coeverden,  some  fifty  miles 
from  Dam,  on  the  night  of  the  sad.  He  had  informed  Aremberg  that  he 
might  expect  him  with  his  infantry  and  his  light  horse  in  the  course  of  the 
next  day.  On  the  following  morning,  the  23d,  Aremberg  wrote  his  last  letter 
10  the  Duke,  promising  to  send  a  good  account  of  the  beggars  within  a  very 
few  hours."  ^ 

Louis  of  Nassau  had  broken  up  his  camp  at  Dam  about  midnight.  Falling 
back,  in  a  southerly  direction,  along  the  Wold-weg,  or  forest  road,  a  narrow 
causeway  through  a  swampy  district,  he  had  taken  up  a  position  some  three 
leagues  from  his  previous  encampment.  Near  the  monastery  of  Heiliger-Lee, 
or  the  "  Holy  Lion,"  he  had  chosen  his  ground.'"  A  little  money  in  hand, 
ample  promises,  and  the  hopes  of  booty,  had  effectually  terminated  the  mutiny 
which  had  also  broken  out  in  his  camp.     Assured  that  Meghem  had  not  yet 
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effected  his  junction  with  Aremberg,  prepared  to  strike,  at  last,  a  telling  blow 
for  freedom  and  fatherlaod,  Louis  awaited  the  arrival  of  his  eager  foe. 

His  position  was  one  of  commanding  strength  and  fortunate  augury. 
Heiliger-Lee  was  a  wooded  eminence,  artificially  reared  by  Premonstrant 
monks.  It  was  the  only  rising  ground  in  that  vast  extent  of  watery  pastures 
enclosed  by  the  Eras  and  Lippe ' — the  "  fallacious  fields "  described  by 
Tacitus.  Here  Hermann,  first  of  Teutonic  heroes,  had  dashed  out  of  exist- 
ence three  veteran  legions  of  tyrant  Rome.  Here  the  spectre  of  Varus,  be- 
grimed and  gory,  had  risen  from  the  morass  to  warn  Germanicus,'  who  came 
to  avenge  him,  that  Gothic  freedom  was  a  dangerous  antagonist'  And  now, 
in  the  perpetual  reproductions  of  history,  another  German  warrior  occupied  a 
spot  of  vantage  in  that  same  perilous  region.  The  tyranny  with  which  he 
contended  strove  to  be  as  universal  as  that  of  Rome,  and  had  stretched  its 
wings  of  conquest  into  worlds  of  which  the  Caesars  had  never  dreamed.  It 
was  in  arms,  too,  to  crush  not  only  the  rights  of  man,  but  the  rights  of  God. 
The  battle  of  freedom  was  to  be  fought  not  only  for  fatherland,  but  for  con- 
science. The  cause  was  even  holier  than  that  which  had  inspired  the  arm 
of  Hermann. 

Although  the  swamps  of  that  distant  age  had  been  transformed  into  fruitful 
pastures,  yet  the  whole  district  was  moist,  deceitfiil,  and  dangerous.  The 
country  was  divided  into  squares,  not  by  hedges,  but  by  impassable  ditches.* 
Agricultural  entrenchments  had  long  made  the  country  almost  impregnable, 
while  its  defences  against  the  ocean  rendered  almost  as  good  service  against 
a  more  implacable  human  foe. 

Aremberg,  leading  his  soldiers  along  the  narrow  causeway,  in  hot  pursuit  of 
what  they  considered  a  rabble  rout  of  fugitive  beggars,  soon  reached  Win- 
schoten.  Here  he  became  aware  of  the  presence  of  his  despicable  foe. 
Ix>ui3  and  Adolphus  of  Nassau,  while  sitting  at  dinner  in  the  convent  of  the 
"  Holy  Lion,"  had  been  warned  by  a  friendly  peasant  of  the  approach  of  the 
Spaniards.  The  opportune  intelligence  had  given  the  patriot  general  time  to 
make  his  preparations.  His  earnest  entreaties  had  made  his  troops  ashamed 
of  their  mutinous  conduct  00  the  preceding  day,  and  they  were  now  both 
ready  and  willing  to  engage.'  The  village  was  not  far  distant  from  the  abbey, 
and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  abbey  Louis  of  Nassau  was  now  posted. 
Behind  him  was  a  wood,  on  his  left  a  hill  of  moderate  elevation,  before  him 
an  extensive  and  swampy  field.  In  the  front  of  the  field  was  a  causeway 
leading  to  the  abbey.  This  was  the  road  which  Aremberg  was  to  traverse. 
On  the  plain  which  lay  between  the  wood  and  the  hilt,  the  main  body  of  the 
beggars  were  drawn  up.  They  were  disposed  in  two  squares  or  squadrons, 
rather  deep  than  wide,  giving  the  idea  of  a  less  number  than  they  actually 
contained.  The  lesser  square,  in  which  were  two  thousand  eight  hundred 
men,  was  partially  sheltered  by  the  hilL  Both  were  flanked  by  musketeers. 
On  the  brow  of  the  hill  was  a  large  body  of  light  armed  troops,  the  enfans 
perdus  of  the  army.  The  cavalry,  amounting  to  not  more  than  three  hundred 
men,  was  placed  in  front,  facing  the  road  along  which  Aremberg  was  to  arrive.* 

That  road  was  bordered  by  a  wood  extending  nearly  to  the  front  of  the  hill. 
As  Aremberg  reached  its  verge,  he  brought  out  his  artillery,  and  opened  a 
fire  upon  the  body  of  light  troops.  The  hill  protected  a  large  part  tA  the 
enemy's  body  from  this  attack.  Finding  the  rebels  so  strong  in  numbers  and 
position,  Arembei^  was  disposed  only  to  skirmish.  He  knew  better  than  did 
his  soldiers  the  treacherous  nature  of  the  ground  in  front  of  the  enemy.     He 
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uw  that  it  was  one  of  those  districts  where  peat  tiad  been  taken  out  in  large 
sqnaies  (or  fuel,  and  where  a  fallacious  and  verdant  scum  upon  the  surface  of 
deep  pools  simulated  the  turf  that  had  been  removed.  He  saw  that  the 
batde^^ound  presented  to  him  by  his  sagacious  enemy  was  'one  great  sweep 
of  traps  and  pitfalls.^  Before  he  could  carry  the  position,  many  men  must 
BcceBarily  be  engulfed. 

He  paused  for  an  instant  He  was  deficient  in  cavalry,  having  only  Mar- 
tiDUigo's  troop,  hardly  amounting  to  four  hundred  men.*  He  was  sure  of 
Meghem's  arrival  within  twenty-four  hours.  If,  then,  he  could  keep  the 
lebels  in  check,  without  allowing  them  any  opportunity  to  disperse,  he  should 
be  able,  on  the  morrow,  to  cut  them  to  pieces,  according  to  the  plan  agreed 
upon  a  fortnight  before.  But  the  Count  had  to  contend  with  a  double  obstacle. 
His  soWiers  were  very  hot,  his  enemy  very  cooL  The  Spaniards,  who  had 
M  easily  driven  a  thousand  musketeers  from  behind  their  windmill  the 
crening  before,  who  had  seen  the  whole  rebel  force  decamp  in  hot  haste  on 
me  veiy  night  of  their  arrival  before  Dam,  supposed  themselves  in  full  career 
of  victory.  Believing  that  the  name  alone  of  the  old  legions  had  stricken 
temir  to  the  hearts  of  the  beggars,  and  that  no  resistance  was  possible  to 
Spanish  aims,  they  reviled  their  general  for  his  caution.  His  reason  for  delay 
Tiai  theirs  for  huiry.  Why  should  Meghem's  loitering  and  mutinous  troops, 
arnvbg  at  the  eleventh  hour,  share  in  the  triumph  and  the  spoil?  No  man 
tnew  the  country  better  than  Aremberg,  a  native  of  the  Netherlands,  the 
stadholder  of  the  province.  Cowardly  or  heretical  motives  alone  could  sway 
him  if  he  now  held  them  back  in  the  very  hour  of  victory.*  Inflamed  beyond 
endurance  by  these  taunts,  feehng  his  pride  of  country  touched  to  the  quick, 
and  willing  to  show  that  3  Netherlander  would  lead  wherever  Spaniards  dared 
10  follow,  Aremberg  allowed  himself  to  commit  the  grave  error  for  which  he 
"IS  so  deeply  to  atone.  Disregarding  the  dictates  of  his  own  experience  and 
the  arrangemeuts  of  his  superior,  he  yielded  to  the  braggart  humour  of  his 
soklien,  which  he  had  not,  like  Alva,  learned  to  moderate  or  to  despise. 

In  the  meantime,  the  body  of  light  troops,  which  bad  received  the  fire  from 
the  musical  pie(;es  of  Groningen,  was  seen  to  waver.  The  artillery  was  then 
bttwght  beyond  the  cover  of  the  wood,  and  pointed  more  fully  upon  the  two 
main  squares  of  the  enemy.  A  few  shots  told.  Soon  afterwards  the  enfans 
padta  retreated  helierskelter,  entirely  deserting  their  position.  This  apparent 
advantage,  which  was  only  a  preconcerted  stratagem,  was  too  much  for  the  fiery 
Spaniards.  They  rushed  merrily  *  forward  to  attack  the  stationary  square, 
tiicir  general  being  no  longer  able  to  restrain  their  impetuosity.  In  a  moment 
tJe  whole  vanguard  had  plunged  into  the  morass.  In  a  few  minutes  more 
they  were  all  helplessly  and  hopelessly  struggling  in  the  pools,  while  the 
musketeers  of  the  enemy  poured  in  a  deadly  fire  upon  them  without  wetting 
the  soles  of  their  own  feet  The  pikemen,  too,  who  composed  the  main  body 
of  the  larger  square,  now  charged  upon  all  who  were  extricating  themselves 
from  their  entanglement,  and  drove  them  back  again  to  a  muddy  death. 
Simultaneously  the  lesser  patriot  squadron,  which  had  so  long  been  sheltered, 
emerged  from  the  cover  of  the  hill,  made  a  detour  around  its  base,  enveloped 
the  rearguard  of  the  Spaniards  before  they  could  advance  to  the  succour  of 
their  perishing  comrades,  and  broke  them  to  pieces  almost  instantly.*  Gonzalo 
de  Braccamonte,  the  very  Spanish  colonel  who  had  been  foremost  in  denuncia- 
tion of  Aremberg  for  his  disposition  to  delay  the  contest,  was  now  the  first 
10  fly.     To  his  bad  conduct  was  ascribed  the  loss  of  the  day.     The  anger  of 
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Alva  vias  eo  high  when  he  was  inromied  of  the  incident,  that  he  would  have 
condemned  the  officer  to  death  but  for  the  intercession  of  his  friends  and 
countrymen. 1  The  rout  was  sudden  and  absolute.  The  foolhardiness  of  the 
Spaniards  had  precipitated  them  into  the  pit  which  their  enemies  bad  dug. 
The  day  was  lost  Nothing  was  left  for  Aremberg  but  to  perish  with  honour. 
Placing  himself  at  the  head  of  his  handful  of  cavaliy,  he  dashed  into  the 
m£l^e.  The  shock  was  sustained  by  young  Adolphus  of  Nassau  at  the  head 
of  an  equal  number  of  riders.  Each  leader  singled  out  the  other.  They  met, 
as  "  captains  of  might "  should  do,  in  the  very  midst  of  the  affray.*  Aremberg, 
receiving  and  disregarding  a  pistol-shot  from  his  adversary,  laid  Adolphus  dead 
at  his  feet,  with  a  bullet  through  his  body  and  a  sabre-cut  on  his  head.  Two 
troopers  in  immediate  attendance  upon  the  young  Count  shared  the  same  fate 
from  the  same  hand.  Shortly  afterward,  the  horse  of  Aremberg,  wounded  by 
a  musket-ball,  fell  to  the  ground,  A  few  devoted  followers  lifted  the  charger 
to  his  legs  and  the  bleeding  rider  to  his  saddle.  They  endeavoured  to  bear 
their  wounded  general  from  the  scene  of  action.  The  horse  sta^ered  a  few 
paces  and  fell  dead.  Aremberg  disengaged  himself  from  his  body,  and  walked 
a  few  paces  to  the  edge  of  a  meadow  near  the  road.  Here,  wounded  in  the 
action,  crippled  by  the  disease  which  had  so  long  tormented  him,  and  scarcely 
able  to  sustain  longer  the  burden  of  his  armour,  he  calmly  awaited  his  fate. 
A  troop  of  the  enemy  advanced  soon  afterwards,  and  Aremberg  fell,  covered 
with  wounds,  lighting  like  a  hero  of  Homer,  single-handed  against  a  battalion, 
with  a  courage  worthy  a  better  cause  and  a  better  fate.  The  sword  by  which 
he  received  his  final  death-blow  was  that  of  the  Seigneur  de  Haultain.*  That 
officer,  having  just  seen  his  brother  slain  before  his  eyes,  forgot  the  respect 
due  to  unsuccessful  chivalry.* 

The  battle  was  scarcely  finished  when  an  advancing  trumpet  was  heard. 
The  sound  caused  the  victors  to  pause  in  their  pursuit,  and  enabled  a  renaoaiit 
of  the  conquered  Spaniards  to  escape.  Meghem's  force  was  thought  to  he 
advancing.  That  general  had  indeed  arrived,  but  he  was  alone.  He  had 
reached  Zuidlaren,  a  village  some  four  leagues  from  the  scene  of  action,  on  the 
noon  of  that  day.  Here  he  had  found  a  letter  from  Aremberg,  requesting 
him  to  hasten.  He  had  done  so.  His  troops,  however,  having  come 
from  Coevorden  that  morning,  were  unable  to  accomplish  so  long  a  march 
in  addition.     The    Count,  accompanied  by  a  few  attendants,  reached   the 
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M^hbotithood  of  Heiliger-Lee  only  in  time  to  meet  with  some  of  the  camp 
suikrs  and  other  fugitives,  from  whom  he  learned  the  disastrous  news  of  the 
MeaL  Finding  that'  all  was  lost,  he  very  properly  returned  to  Zuidlaren, 
Irom  which  place  he  made  the  best  of  his  way  to  Groningen.  That  important 
city,  the  ley  of  Friesland,  be  was  thus  enabled  to  secure.  The  troops  which 
he  brought,  in  addition  to  the  four  Geiman  vanderas  of  Schaumbut^,  already 
quartered  there,  were  sufficient  to  protect  it  against  the  ill-equipped  army  of 
Louis  of  Nassau.^ 

The  patriot  leader  had  accomplished,  after  all,  but  a  barren  victory.  He 
bad,  to  be  sure,  destroyed  a  number  of  S[>aniard5,  amounting,  according  to 
the  different  estimates,  to  from  five  hundred  to  sixteen  hundred  men.'  He 
had  also  broken  up  a  small  but  veteran  army.  More  than  all,  he  had  taught 
ibe  Netherlanders,  by  this  triumphant  termination  to  a  stricken  field,  that  the 
choice  troops  of  Spain  were  not  invincible.  But  the  moral  effect  of  the  victory 
ins  the  only  permanent  one.  The  Count's  badly-paid  troops  could  with 
difficulty  be  kept  together.  He  had  no  sufficient  artillery  to  reduce  the  city 
whose  possession  would  have  proved  so  important  to  the  cause.  Moreover, 
in  common  with  the  Prince  of  Orange  and  all  his  brethren,  he  had  been 
called  to  mourn  for  the  young  and  chivalrous  Adolphus,  whose  life-blood  had 
suiaed  the  laurels  of  this  first  patriot  victory.*  Having  remained,  and  thus 
wasted,  the  nonnal  three  days  upon  the  battle-field,  Louis  now  sat  down  before 
Groningen,  fortifying  and  entrenching  himself  in  a  camp  within  cannon-shot 
of  the  city.* 

Od  the  23d  we  hax'e  seen  that  Aiemberg  had  written,  full  of  confidence,  to 
the  Governor-General,  promising  soon  to  send  him  good  news  of  the  beggars. 
On  the  36th,  Count  Meghem  wrote,  that  having  spoken  with  a  man  who  had 
helped  K>  plaJce  Aremberg  in  his  coffin,  he  could  hardly  entertain  any  farther 
doabt  as  to  his  fate." 

The  wrath  of  the  Duke  was  even  greater  than  his  surprise.  Like  Augustus, 
he  called  in  vain  on  the  dead  commander  for  his  legions,  but  prepared  himself 
to  inflict  a  more  rapid  and  more  terrible  vengeance  than  the  Roman's.  Re- 
cognising the  gravity  of  his  situation,  he  determined  to  take  the  field  in  person, 
and  to  annihilate  this  insolent  chieftain,  who  had  dared  not  only  to  cope  with, 
ixit  to  conquer,  his  veteran  regiments.  But  before  he  could  turn  his  back 
npon  Bmssels,  many  deeds  were  to  be  done.  His  measures  now  followed 
each  other  in  breathless  succession,  fulminating  and  blasting  at  every  stroke. 
On  dte  aSth  May  he  issued  an  edict,  banishing,  on  pain  of  death,  the  Prince 
01  Orange,  Louis  Nassau,  Hoogstraaten,  Van  den  Berg,  and  others,  with  con- 
fiscation  of  all  their  properly."  At  the  same  time  he  razed  the  Culemburg 
Palace  to  the  ground,  and  erected  a  pillar  upon  its  ruins  commemorating  the 
accursed  conspiracy  which  had  been  engendered  within  its  walls.''  On  the 
1st  June,  eighteen  prisoners  of  distinction,  including  the  two  Barons  Baten- 
hnrg,  Maximilian  Kock,  Blois  de  Treslong,  and  others,  were  executed  upon 
ihe  Horse-market  in  Brussels.  In  the  vigorous  language  of  Hoogstraaten, 
ihis  horrible  tragedy  was  enacted  directly  before  the  windows  of  that  "  cruel 
animal  Noitcarmes,"  who,  in  company  of  his  friend  Berlaymont,  and  the  rest 
of  the  Blood  Council,  looked  out  upon  the  shocking  spectacle.^  The  heads 
of  tte  vicrims  were  exposed  upon  stakes,  to  which  also  their  bodies  were 
^tened.  Eleven  of  these  victims  were  afterwards  deposited,  uncoffined,  in 
nnconsecrated  ground ;  the  other  seven  were  left  unburied  to  moulder  on  the 
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gibbet.'  On  the  zd  June,  Villara,  the  leader  in  the  Daalem  rising,  suffered 
on  the  scaffold  with  three  others.*  On  tiie  3d,  Counts  Egmont  and  Horn 
were  brought  in  a  carriage  from  Ghent  to  Brussels,  guanled  by  ten  companies 
of  infantry  and  one  of  cavalry.  They  were  then  lodged  in  the  "  Brood-huis," 
opposite  the  Townhall,  on  the  great  square  of  Bnissels.'  On  the  4th,  Alva 
having,  as  he  solemnly  declared  before  God  and  the  world,  examined  thoroughly 
the  mass  of  documents  appertaining  to  those  two  great  prosecutions,  which 
had  only  been  closed  three  days  before,  pronounced  sentence  against  the  illus- 
trious prisoners,*  These  documents  of  iniquity,  signed  and  sealed  by  the 
Duke,  were  sent  to  the  Blood  Council,  where  they  were  read  by  Secretary 
Praets.*  The  signature  of  Philip  was  not  wanting,  for,  as  already  stated,  the 
sentences  had  been  drawn  upon  blanks  signed  by  the  monarch,  of  which  the 
viceroy  had  brought  a  whole  trunkful  from  Spain.  The  sentence  against 
£^mont  declared  very  briefly  that  the  Duke  of  Alva,  having  read  all  the  papers 
and  evidence  in  the  case,  had  found  the  Count  guilty  of  high  treason.  It  was 
proved  that  Egmont  had  united  with  the  confederates ;  that  he  had  been  a 
party  to  the  accursed  conspiracy  of  the  Prince  of  Orange  j  that  he  had  taken 
the  rebel  nobles  under  his  protection,  and  that  he  had  betrayed  the  Govern- 
ment and  the  Holy  Catholic  Church  by  his  conduct  in  Flander?.  Therefore 
the  Duke  condemned  him  to  be  executed  by  the  sword  on  the  following  day, 
and  decreed  that  his  head  should  be  placed  on  high  in  a  public  place,  there  to 
remain  until  the  Duke  should  otherwise  direct  The  sentence  against  Count 
Horn  was  similar  in  language  and  purport* 

That  afternoon  the  Duke  sent  for  the  Bishop  of  Ypres.  The  prelate  arrived 
at  dusk.  As  soon  as  he  presented  himself,  Alva  informed  him  of  the  sentence 
which  had  just  been  pronounced,  and  ordered  him  to  convey  the  intelligence 
to  the  prisoners.  He  further  charged  him  with  the  duty  of  shriving  the  victims 
.  and  preparing  their  souls  for  death.  The  Bishop  fell  on  his  knees,  aghast  at 
the  terrible  decree.  He  implored  the  Governor-General  to  have  mercy  upon 
the  two  unfortunate  nobles.  If  their  lives  could  not  be  spared,  he  prayed  him 
at  any  rate  to  grant  delay.  With  tears  and  earnest  supplications  the  prelate 
endeavoured  to  avert  or  to  postpone  the  doom  which  bad  been  pronounced.  It 
was  in  vain.  The  sentence,  inflexible  as  destiny,  had  been  long  before  ordained. 
Its  execution  had  been  but  hastened  by  the  temporary  triumph  of  rebellion  in 
Friesland.  Alva  told  the  Bishop  roughly  that  he  had  not  been  summoned  to 
give  advice.  Delay  or  pardon  was  alike  impossible.  He  was  to  act  as  con- 
fessor to  the  criminals,  not  as  councillor  to  the  viceroy.  The  Bishop,  thus 
rebuked,  withdrew  to  accomplish  his  melancholy  mission.''  Meanwhile,  on 
the  same  evening,  the  miserable  Countess  of  Egmont  had  been  appalled  by 
rumours  too  vague  for  belief,  too  terrible  to  be  slighted.  She  was  m  the 
chamber  of  Countess  Aremberg,  with  whom  she  ha!d  come  to  condole  for 
the  death  of  the  Count,  when  the  order  for  the  immediate  execution  of  her 
own  husband  was  announced  to  her.^  She  hastened  to  the  presence  of  the 
Governor- General  The  Princess  Palatine,  whose  ancestors  had  been  em- 
perors, remembered  only  that  she  was  a  wife  and  a  mother.  She  fell  at  the 
feet  of  the  man  who  controlled  the  fate  of  her  husband,  and  implored  his 
meicy  in  humble  and  submissive  terms.     The  Duke,  with  calm  and  almost 
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incredible  irony,  reassured  the  Countess  by  the  information  that  on  the  mor- 
row hei  husband  was  certainly  to  be  released.'  With  this  ambiguous  phrase, 
worthy  the  paltering  oracles  of  antiquity,  the  wretched  woman  was  obliged  to 
wididraw.  Too  soon  afterwards  the  horrible  truth  of  the  words  was  revealed 
to  her — words  of  doom,  which  she  had  mistaken  for  consolation. 

An  hour  before  midnight  the  Bishop  of  Ypres  readied  Egmont's  prison. 
The  Count  was  confined  in  a  chamber  on  the  second  storey  of  the  Brood-hds, 
the  mansion  of  the  cross-bowmen's  guild,  in  that  corner  of  the  building  which 
rwts  on  a  narrow  street  running  back  from  the  great  square.'  He  was  aroused 
from  his  sleep  by  the  approach  of  his  visitor.  Unable  to  speak,  but  indicating 
bj  the  expression  of  his  features  the  occurrence  of  a  great  misfortune,  the 
Bishop,  soon  after  his  entrance,  placed  the  paper  given  to  him  by  Alva  in 
EgiRont's  hands.  The  unfortunate  noble  thus  suddenly  received  the  infor- 
mation that  his  death-sentence  had  been  pronounced,  and  that  its  execution 
was  fixed  for  the  next  nioming.  He  read  the  paper  through  without  flinching, 
and  expressed  astonishment  rather  than  dismay  at  its  tidings.'  Exceedingly 
sanguine  by  nature,  he  had  never  believed,  even  after  his  nine  months'  im- 
prisonment, in  a  fatal  termination  to  the  difficulties  in  which  he  was  involved. 
He  was  now  startled  both  at  the  sudden  condemnation  which  had  foflowed 
his  lingering  trial,  and  at  the  speed  with  which  his  death  was  to  fulfil  the  sen- 
Knee.  He  asked  the  Bishop,  with  many  expressions  of  amazement,  whether 
pardon  was  impossible,  whether  delay  at  least  might  not  be  obtained  P  The 
prelate  answered  by  a  faithful  narrative  of  the  conversation  which  had  just 
ocamed  between  Alva  and  himself.*  Egmont,  thus  convinced  of  his  inevit- 
able doom,  then  observed  to  his  companion,  with  exquisite  courtesy,  that, 
since  he  was  to  die,  he  rendered  thanks  both  to  God  and  to  the  Duke  that 
his  last  moments  were  to  be  consoled  by  so  excellent  a  father  confessor.' 

Afterwards,  with  a  natural  burst  of  indignation,  he  exclaimed  that  it  was 
indeed  a  cruel  and  unjust  sentence.  He  protested  that  he  had  never  in  his 
whole  life  wronged  his  Majesty ;  certainly  never  so  deeply  as  to  deserve  such 
1  puDishment.  All  that  he  had  done  had  been  with  loya!  intentions.  The 
King's  true  interest  had  been  his  constant  aim.  Nevertheless,  if  he  had  fallen 
into  error,  he  prayed  to  God  that  his  death  might  wipe  away  his  misdeeds,  and 
that  his  name  might  not  be  dishonoured  nor  his  children  brought  to  shame. 
His  beloved  wife  and  innocent  children  were  to  endure  misery  enough  by  his 
death  and  the  confiscation  of  his  estates.  It  was  at  least  due  to  his  long  ser- 
tices  that  they  should  be  spared  further  suffering. i'  He  then  asked  his  father 
confessor  what  advice  he  had  to  give  touching  his  present  conduct.  The 
Bishop  replied  by  an  exhortation  that  he  should  turn  himself  to  God  ;  that  he 
should  withdraw  his  thoughts  entirely  from  all  earthly  interests,  and  prepare 
himself  for  the  world  beyond  the  grave.  He  accepted  the  advice,  and  kneel- 
ing before  the  Bishop,  confessed  himself.  He  then  asked  to  receive  the  sacra- 
ment, which  the  Bishop  administered,  after  the  customary  mass.  Egmont 
asked  what  prayer  would  be  piost  appropriate  at  the  hour  of  execution.  His 
confessor  replied  that  there  was  none  more  befitting  than  the  one  which  Jesus 
W  taught  His  disciples — "  Our  Father  which  art  in  heaven." 
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Some  conversation  ensued,  in  which  the  Count  again  expressed  his  grati- 
tude that  his  parting  soul  had  been  soothed  by  these  pious  and  friendly 
offices.  By  a  revulsion  of  feeling  be  then  bewailed  again  the  sad  fate  of 
his  wife  and  of  his  young  children.  The  Bishop  entreated  him  anew  to  with- 
draw his  mind  from  such  harrowing  reflections,  and  to  give  himself  entirely 
to  God.  Overwhelmed  with  grief,  Egmont  exclaimed  with  natural  and  simpte 
pathos — "Alas  !  how  miserable  and  frail  is  our  nature,  that  when  we  should 
think  of  God  only,  we  are  unable  to  shut  out  the  images  of  wife  and  children."' 

Recovering  from  his  emotion,  and  having  yet  much  time,  he  sat  down  and 
wrote  with  perfect  self-possession  two  letters,  one  to  Philip  and  one  to  Alva. 
The  celebrated  letter  to  the  King  was  as  follows  :— 

"Sirs, — I  have  learned  this  evening  the  sentence  which  your  Majesty 
has  been  pleased  to  pronounce  upon  me.  Although  I  have  never  had  a 
thought,  and  believe  myself  never  to  have  done  a  deed,  which  could  tend  to 
the  prejudice  of  your  Majesty's  person  or  service,  or  to  the  detriment  of  our 
true  ancient  and  Catholic  religion,  nevertheless  I  take  patience  to  bear 
that  which  it  has  pleased  the  good  God  to  send.  If,  during  these  troubles 
in  the  Netherlands,  I  have  done  or  permitted  aught  which  had  a.  different 
appearance,  it  has  been  with  the  true  and  good  intent  to  serve  God  and 
your  Majesty,  and  the  necessity  of  the  times.  Therefore  I  pray  your  Majesty 
to  forgive  me  and  to  have  compassion  on  my  poor  wife,  my  children,  and 
my  servants  ;  having  regard  to  my  past  services.  In  which  hope  I  now 
commend  myself  to  the  mercy  of  God. 

"  From  Brussels, 

"  Ready  to  dU,  this  ^ti^/utu  1568. 

"  Your  Majesty's  very  humble  and  loyal  vassal  and  servant, 

"Lahobal  d'Eomont."* 

Having  thus  kissed  the  murderous  hand  which  smote  him,  he  handed  the 
>  letter,  stamped  rather  with  superfluous  loyalty  than  with  Christian  forgiveness, 
to  the  Bishop,  with  a  request  that  he  would  forward  it  to  its  destination,  ac- 
companied by  a  letter  from  his  own  hand.    This  duty  the  Bishop  solemnly 

promised  to  fulfil^ 

Facing  alL  the  details  of  his  execution  with  the  fortitude  which  belonged 
to  his  character,  he  now  took  counsel  with  his  confessor  as  to  the  language 
proper  for  him  to  hold  from  the  scaffold  to  the  assembled  people.  The  Bishop, 
however,  strongly  dissuaded  him  from  addressing  the  multitude  at  &IL  The 
persons  furthest  removed,  urged  the  priest,  would  not  hear  the  words,  while 
the  Spanish  troops  in  the  immediate  vicinity  would  not  understand  them. 
It  seemed,  therefore,  the  part  of  wisdom  and  of  dignity  for  him  to  be  silent, 
communing  only  with  his  God.  The  Count  assented  to  this  reasoning,  and 
abandoned  his  intention  of  saying  a  few  farewell  words  to  the  people,  by 
many  of  whom  he  believed  himself  tenderly  beloved.*  He  now  made  many 
preparations  for  the  morrow,  in  order  that  his  thoughts,  in  the  last  moments, 
might  not  be  distracted  by  mechanical  details,  cutting  the  collar  from  his 
doublet  and  from  his  shirt  with  his  own  hands,'  in  order  that  those  of  the 
hangman  might  have  no  excuse  for  contaminating  his  person.  The  rest  of 
the  night  was  passed  in  prayer  and  meditation. 
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Fewer  circumstances  concerning  the  last  night  of  Count  Horn's  life  have 
been  preserved.  It  is,  however,  well  ascertained  that  the  Admiral  received 
the  sudden  news  of  his  condemnation  with  absolute  composure.  He  was 
assisted  at  his  devotional  exercises  in  prison  by  the  curate  of  La  Chapelle.' 

During  the  night  the  necessary  preparations  for  the  morning  tragedy  had 
been  made  in  the  great  square  of  Brussels.  It  was  the  intention  of  Govern- 
ment to  strike  terror  to  the  heart  of  the  people  by  the  exhibition  of  an  im- 
pressive and  appalling  spectacle.  The  absolute  and  irresponsible  destiny 
which  ruled  them  was  to  be  made  manifest  by  the  immolation  of  these  two 
men,  so  elevated  by  rank,  powerful  connection,  and  distinguished  service. 

The  effect  would  be  heightened  by  the  character  of  the  locality  where  the 
gbomy  show  was  to  be  presented.  The  great  square  of  Brussels  had  always 
a  striking  and  theatrical  aspect  The  splendid  Hotel  de  Ville,  with  its 
daring  spire  and  elaborate  front,  ornamented  one  side  of  the  place  ;  directly 
opposite  was  the  graceful  but  incoherent  facade  of  the  Brood-huis,  now  the 
list  earthly  resting-place  of  the  two  distinguished  victims,  while  grouped  around 
these  principal  buildings  rose  the  fantastic  palaces  of  the  archers,  mariners, 
and  of  other  guilds,  with  their  festooned  walls  and  toppling  gables  bedizened 
profusely  with  emblems,  statues,  and  quaint  decorations.  The  place  had 
been  alike  the  scene  of  many  a  brilliant  tournament  and  of  many  a  bloody 
execution.  Gallant  knights  had  contended  within  its  precincts,  while  bright 
eves  rained  influence  from  ail  those  picturesque  balconies  and  decorated 
■indows.  Martyrs  to  religious  and  to  political  liberty  had,  upon  the  same 
spot,  endured  agonies  which  might  have  roused  evcrj-  stone  of  its  pavement 
10  mutiny  or  softened  them  to  pity.  Here  t^mont  himself,  in  happier  days, 
had  (rften  borne  away  the  prize  of  skill  or  of  valour,  the  cynosure  of  every 
eye ;  and  hence,  almost  in  the  noon  of  a  life  illustrated  by  many  brilliant 
actions,  he  was  to  be  sent,  by  the  hand  of  tyranny,  to  his  great  account 

On  the  morning  of  the  5th  of  June,  three  thousand  Spanish  troops  *  were 
drawn  up  in  battle  array  around  a  scaffold  which  had  been  erected  in  the 
centre  of  the  square.  Upon  this  scaffold,  which  was  covered  with  black 
doth,  were  placed  two  velvet  cushions,  two  iron  spikes,  and  a  small  table. 
Upon  the  table  was  a  silver  crucifix.  The  provost-marshal,  Spelle,  sat  on 
noiseback  below,  with  his  red  wand  in  his  hand,  little  dreaming  chat  for  him 
a  darker  doom  was  reserved  than  that  of  which  he  was  now  the  minister. 
The  executioner  was  concealed  beneath  the  draperies  of  the  scaffold.' 

Ac  eleven  o'clock  a  company  of  Spanish  soldiers,  led  by  Julian  Romero 
and  Captain  Salinas,  arrived  at  Egmont's  chamber.  The  Count  was  ready 
for  them.  They  were  about  to  bind  his  hands,  but  he  warmly  protested 
against  the  indignity,  and  opening  the  folds  of  his  robe,  showed  them  that 
he  had  himself  shorn  off  his  collars  and  made  preparations  for  his  death. 
His  request  was  granted.  Egmont,  with  the  Bishop  at  his  side,  then  walked 
"ith  a  steady  step  the  short  distance  which  separated  him  from  the  place  of 
execution.  Julian  Romero  and  the  guard  followed  him.  On  hia  way  he 
read  aloud  the  fifty-first  Psalm  :  "  Hear  my  cry,  O  God,  and  give  car  unto 
my  prayer!"  He  seemed  to  have  selected  these  scriptural  passages  as  a  proof 
liiat,  notwithstanding  the  machinations  of  his  enemies,  and  the  cruel  punish- 
ment to  which  they  had  led  him,  loyalty  to  his  sovereign  was  as  deeply  rooted 
and  as  religious  a  sentiment  in  his  bosom  as  devorion  to  his  God.  "  Thou 
vilt  prolong  the  King's  hfe,  and  his  years  as  many  generations.  He  shall 
abide  before  God  for  ever  I     O  prepare  mercy  and  truth  which  may  pre- 
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serve  Iiim."  Such  was  the  prayer  of  the  condemned  traitor  on  his  way  to  the 
block.i 

Having  ascended  the  scaffold,  he  walked  across  it  twice  oi  thtice.  He  was 
dressed  in  a  tabard  or  robe  of  red  damask,  over  which  was  thrown  a  short 
black  mantle  embroidered  in  gold.  He  had  a  black  silk  hat  with  black  and 
white  plumes  on  his  head,  and  held  a  handkerchief  in  his  hand.  As  he  strode 
to  and  fro,  he  expressed  a  bitter  regret  that  he  had  not  been  permitted  to  die 
sword  in  hand,  fighting  for  his  country  and  his  king.  Sanguine  to  the  last,  he 
passionately  asked  Romero  whether  the  sentence  was  really  irrevocable, 
whether  a  pardon  was  not  even  then  to  be  granted.  The  marshal  shrugged 
his  shoulders,  murmuring  a  negative  reply.  Upon  this  Egmonl  gnashed  his 
teeth  together,  rather  in  rage  than  despair.  Shortly  afterward  commanding 
himself  again,  he  threw  aside  his  robe  and  mantle,  and  took  the  badge  of  the 
Golden  Fleece  from  his  neck.  Kneeling  then  upon  one  of  the  cushions,  he 
said  the  Lord's  Prayer  aloud,  and  requested  the  Bishop,  who  knelt  at  his  side, 
to  repeat  it  thrice.  After  this  the  prelate  gave  him  the  silver  crucifix  to  kiss, 
and  then  pronounced  his  blessing  upon  him.  This  done,  the  Count  rose 
again  to  his  feet,  laid  aside  his  hat  and  handkerchief,  knelt  again  upon  the 
cushion,  drew  a  little  cap  over  his  eyes,  and,  folding  his  hands  together,  cried 
with  a  loud  voice,  "  IjOrd,  into  Thy  hands  I  commit  my  spirit '  The  exe- 
cutioner then  suddenly  appeared,  and  severed  his  head  from  his  shoulders  at 
a  single  blow.* 

A  moment  of  shuddering  silence  succeeded  the  stroke.  The  whole  vast 
assembly  seemed  to  have  felt  it  in  their  own  hearts.  Tears  fell  froni  the  eyes 
even  of  the  Spanish  soldiery,  for  they  knew  and  honoured  Egmont  as  a  valiant 
general.  The  French  ambassador,  Mondoucet,  looking  upon  the  scene  from 
a  secret  place,  whispered  that  he  had  now  seen  the  head  fall  before  which 
France  had  twice  trembled.  Tears  were  even  seen  upon  the  iron  cheek  of 
Alva,  as,  firom  a  window  in  a  house  directly  opposite  the  scaffold,  he  looked 
out  upon  the  scene.' 

A  dark  cloth  was  now  quickly  thrown  over  the  body  and  the  blood,  and, 
within  a  few  minutes,  the  Admiral  was  seen  advancing  through  the  crowd. 
His  bald  head  was  uncovered,  his  hands  were  unbound.  He  calmly  saluted 
such  of  his  acquaintances  as  he  chanced  to  recognise  upon  his  path.*  Under  a 
black  cloak,  which  he  threw  off  when  he  had  ascended  the  scaffold,  he  wore 
a  plain  dark  doublet,  and  he  did  not,  like  Egmont,  wear  the  insignia  of  the 
Fleece.  Casting  his  eyes  upon  the  corpse,  which  lay  covered  with  the  dark 
cloth,  he  asked  if  it  were  the  body  of  Egmont  Being  answered  in  the  affir- 
mative, he  muttered  a  few  words  in  Spanish,  which  were  not  distinctly  audible. 
His  attention  was  next  caught  by  the  sight  of  his  own  coat  of  arms  reversed, 
and  he  expressed  anger  at  this  indignity  to  his  escutcheon,  protesting  that  he 
had  not  deserved  the  insult*  He  then  spoke  a  few  words  to  the  crowd  below, 
wishing  them  happiness,  and  begging  them  to  pray  for  his  soul.  He  did  not 
kiss  the  crucifix,  but  he  knelt  upon  the  scaffold  to  pray,  and  was  assisted  in  hi<t 
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devotions  by  the  Bishop  of  Ypres.  When  they  were  concluded,  he  rose  again 
10  bis  feet  Then  drawing  a  Milan  cap  completely  over  iiis  face,  and  uttering 
b  Latin  the  same  invocation  which  Egmont  had  used,  he  submitted  his  neck 
to  tbe  stroke.^ 

Egmont  had  obtained,  as  a  last  favour,  that  his  execution  should  precede 
that  of  his  friend.  Deeming  himself  in  part  to  blame  for  Horn's  reappearance 
in  Bnissels  after  the  arrival  of  Alva,  and  for  his  death,  which  was  the  result, 
he  wished  t©  be  spared  the  pang  of  seeing  him  dead.  Gemma  Frisius,  the 
asiTjioger,  who  had  cast  the  horoscope  of  Count  Horn  at  his  birth,  had  come 
to  him  in  the  most  solemn  manner  to  warn  him  against  visiting  Brussels. 
The  Count  had  answered  stoutly  that  he  placed  his  trust  in  God,  and  that, 
moreover,  his  friend  Egmont  was  going  thither  also,  who  had  engaged  tliat 
no  worse  &te  should  befall  the  one  of  them  than  the  other,' 

The  heads  of  both  sufferers  were  now  exposed  for  two  hours  upon  the  iron 
slakes.  Their  bodies,  placed  in  coffins,  remained  during  the  same  interval 
upon  the  scaffold.  Meantime,  notwithstanding  the  presence  of  the  troops, 
the  populace  could  not  be  restrained  from  tears  and  from  execrations.  Many 
crowded  about  the  scaffold,  and  dipped  their  handkerchiefs  in  the  blood,  to 
be  preserved  afterwards  as  memorials  of  the  crime  and  as  ensigns  of  revenge.' 
The  bodies  were  afterwards  delivered  to  their  friends,  A  stately  procession 
of  the  guilds,  accompanied  by  many  of  the  clergy,  conveyed  their  coffins  to 
the  church  of  St.  Gudule.  Thence  the  body  of  Egmont  w.as  carried  to  the 
convent  of  Saint  Clara,  near  the  old  Brussels  gate,  where  it  was  embalmed,* 
His  escutcheon  and  banners  were  hung  upon  the  outward  wall  of  his  residence 
by  order  of  the  Countess,  By  command  of  Alva  they  were  immediately  torn 
down.^  His  remains  were  afterwards  conveyed  to  his  city  of  Sottegem,  in 
Flanders,  where  they  were  interred.  Count  Horn  was  entombed  at  Kempen, 
The  bodies  had  been  removed  from  the  scaffold  at  two  o'clock.  The  heads 
remained  exposed  between  burning  torches  for  two  hours  longer.  They  were 
then  taken  down,  enclosed  in  boxes,  and,  as  it  was  generally  supposed,  dis- 
patched to  Madrid."  The  King  was  thus  enabled  to  look  upon  the  dead 
faces  of  his  victims  without  the  trouble  of  a  journey  to  the  provinces. 

Thus  died  Philip  Montmorency,  Count  of  Horn,  and  Lamorat  of  Egmont, 
Prince  of  Gaveren.  The  more  intense  sympathy  which  seemed  to  attach 
itself  to  the  fate  of  Egmont  rendered  the  misfortune  of  his  companion  in 
arms  and  in  death  comparatively  less  interesting.^ 

Egmont  is  a  great  historical  figure,  but  he  was  certainly  not  a  great  man. 
His  execution  remains  an  enduring  monument,  not  only  of  Philip's  cruelty 
and  perfidy,  but  of  his  duiness.  The  King  had  everything  to  hope  from 
Kgmont,  and  nothing  to  fear.     Granvelle  knew  the  man  well,  and  almost  to 
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the  last  could  not  believe  in  the  possibility  of  so  unparalleled  a  blunder  as 
that  which  was  to  make  a  victim,  a  martyr,  and  a  popular  idol  of  a  peisonage 
brave  indeed,  but  incredibly  vacillating  and  inordinately  vain,  who,  by  a  litUc 
management,  might  have  been  converted  into  a  most  useful  instnunent  for  the 
royal  purposes. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  recapitulate  the  events  of  Egraonf  s  career.  Step  by 
Step  we  have  studied  his  course,  and  at  no  single  period  have  we  discovered 
even  a  germ  of  those  elements  which  make  the  national  champion.  His 
pride  of  order  rendered  him  furious  at  the  insolence  of  Granvelle,  and  caused 
him  to  chafe  under  his  dominion.  His  vanity  of  high  rank  and  of  distin- 
guished military  service  made  him  covet  the  highest  place  under  the  crown, 
while  his  hatred  of  those  by  whom  he  considered  himself  defrauded  of  his 
claims,  converted  him  into  a  malcontent  He  had  no  sympathy  with  the 
people,  but  he  loved,  as  a  grand  seignior,  to  be  looked  up  to  and  admired  by 
a  gaping  crowd.  He  was  an  unwavering  Catholic,  held  sectaries  in  utter 
loathing,  and,  after  the  image-breaking,  took  a  positive  pleasure  in  hanging 
ministers,  together  with  their  congregations,  and  in  pressing  the  besieged 
Christians  of  Valenciennes  to  extremities.  Upon  more  than  one  occasion 
he  pronounced  his  unequivocal  approval  of  the  infamous  edicts,  and  he 
exerted  himself  at  times  to  enforce  them  witliin  his  province.  The  transi- 
tory impression  made  upon  his  mind  by  the  lofty  nature  of  Orange  was  easily 
effaced  in  Spain  by  court  flattery  and  by  royal  bribes.  Notwithstanding  the 
coldness,  the  rebuffs,  and  the  repeated  warnings  which  might  have  saved  him 
from  destruction,  nothing  could  turn  him  at  last  from  the  fanatic  loyally 
towards  which,  after  much  wavering,  his  mind  irrevocably  pointed.  His 
voluntary  humiliation  as  a  general,  a  grandee,  a  Fleming,  and  a  Christian, 
before  the  insolent  Alva  upon  his  first  arrival,  would  move  our  contempt  were 
it  not  for  the  gentler  emotions  suggested  by  the  infatuated  nobleman's  doom. 
Upon  the  departure  of  Orange,  Egmont  was  only  too  eager  to  be  employed 
by  Philip  in  any  work  which  the  monarch  could  find  for  him  to  do.  Yet  this 
was  the  man  whom  Philip  chose,  through  the  executioner's  sword,  to  convert 
into  a  popular  idol,  and  wliom  Poetry  has  loved  to  contemplate  as  a  romantic 
champion  of  freedom. 

As  for  Horn,  details  enough  have  likewise  been  given  of  his  career  to  enable 
the  reader  thoroughly  to  understand  the  man.  He  was  a  person  of  mediocre 
abilities  and  thoroughly  commonplace  character.  His  high  rank  and  his 
tragic  fate  are  all  which  make  him  interesting.  He  had  little  love  for  court 
or  people.  Broken  in  fortunes,  he  passed  his  time  mainly  in  brooding  over 
the  ingratitude  of  Charles  and  Philip,  and  in  complaining  bitterly  of  the  dis- 
appointments to  which  their  policy  had  doomed  him.  He  cared  nothing  for 
cardinalists  or  confederates.  He  disliked  Brederode,  he  detested  Granvelle. 
Gloomy  and  morose,  he  went  to  bed  while  the  men  who  were  called  his 
fellow- conspirators  were  dining  and  making  merry  in  the  same  house  with 
himself.  He  had  as  little  sympathy  with  the  cry  of  "  Vioent  ia  gueux  "  as  for 
that  of  "  Vive  h  Roy."  The  most  interesting  features  in  his  character  are  his 
generosity  toward  his  absent  brother,  and  the  manliness  with  which,  as  Mon- 
tigny's  representative  at  Tournay,  he  chose  rather  to  confront  the  anger  of  the 
Government,  and  to  incur  the  deadly  revenge  of  Philip,  than  make  himself  the 
executioner  of  the  harmless  Christians  in  Tournay.  In  this  regard  his  conduct 
is  vastly  more  entitled  to  our  respect  than  that  of  Egmont,  and  he  was  cer- 
tainly more  deserving  of  reverence  from  the  people,  even  though  deserted 
by  all  men  while  living,  and  left  headless  and  solitary  in  his  coffin  at  St. 
Gudule. 

The  hatred  for  Alva,  which  sprang  from  the  graves  of  these  illustrious 
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victim^  waxed  daily  more  intense.  "  Like  things  of  another  world,"  wrote 
Hoogstraateii,>  "seem  the  cries,  lamentations,  and  just  compassion  which  all 
the  inhabitants  of  Brussels,  noble  or  ignoble,  feel  for  such  barbarous  tyranny, 
while  this  Nero  of  an  Alva  is  boasting  that  he  will  do  the  same  to  all  whom 
he  lays  his  hands  upon."  No  man  believed  that  the  two  nobles  had  com- 
mittKl  a  crime,  and  many  were  even  disposed  to  acquit  Philip  of  his  share  in 
the  judicial  murder.  The  people  ascribed  the  execution  solely  to  the  personal 
jealousy  of  the  Duke.  They  discoursed  to  each  other  not  only  of  the  envy 
with  which  the  Governor-General,  had  always  regarded  the  military  triumphs 
of  his  rival,  but  related  that  Egmont  had  at  different  times  won  large  sums 
of  AI»a  at  games  of  haiard,  and  that  he  had,  moreover,  on  several  occasions, 
carried  off  the  prize  from  the  Duke  in  shooting  at  the  popinjay.*  Neverthe* 
less,  in  spite  of  all  these  absurd  rumours,  there  is  no  doubt  that  Philip  and 
Alva  most  share  equally  in  the  guilt  of  the  transaction,  and  that  the  "  chas- 
□sement "  had  been  arranged  before  Alva  had  departed  firom  Spain. 

The  Countess  Egmont  remained  at  the  convent  of  Cambre  with  her  eleven 
children,  plunged  in  misery  and  in  poverty.  The  Duke  wrote  to  Philip  that 
he  doubted  if  there  were  so  wretched  a  family  in  the  world.  He  at  the  same 
time  congratalated  his  sovereign  on  the  certainty  that  the  more  intense  the 
effects,  the  more  fruitful  would  be  the  example  of  this  great  execution.  He 
stated  that  the  Countess  was  considered  a  most  saintly  woman,  and  that  there 
had  been  scarcely  a  night  in  which,  attended  by  her  daughters,  she  had  not 
gone  forth  barefooted  to  offer  up  prayers  for  her  husband  in  every  church 
within  the  city.  He  added,  that  it  was  doubtfiil  whether  they  had  money 
enough  to  buy  themselves  a  supper  that  very  night,  and  he  be^ed  the  King 
ta  allow  them  the  means  of  supporting  life.  He  advised  that  the  Countess 
should  be  placed,  without  delay,  in  a  Spanish  convent,  where  her  daughters 
might  at  once  take  the  veil,  assuring  his  Majesty  that  her  dower  wa^  entirely 
inidcquate  to  her  support  Tims  humanely  recommending  his  sovereign  to 
bestow  an  alms  on  the  family  which  his  own  hand  had  reduced  from  a  princely 
station  to  beggary,  the  Viceroy  proceeded  to  detail  the  recent  events  in  Fries- 
bnd,  together  with  the  measures  which  he  was  about  taking  to  avenge  the 
<lefeat  and  death  of  Count  Aremberg.* 


CHAPTER  III. 


Frcpintlons  of  Ibe  Duke  MHuiX  Count  Louis — PrecarioDS  dtoitloD  of  Louis  Id  Friesland — 
Timtditjr  of  the  inhabilKnU— Alva,  in  Friesland — Sldmisbiiie  near  Gromngen— Retreat  of 
Ihe  patriots— Error  commilled  by  Louis— His  position  at  JemminEen— Mulinous  demon- 
Etniuons  of  bis  troops — Louis  partially  restores  order — Attempt  to  destroy  the  dykes  inleiv 
rupted  bf  the  arrival  of  Alva's  forces— Artful  stralef^  of  Ihe  Duke — Defeat  of  Count  Louis, 
■nd  utter  destruction  of  his  iinny — Outrages  commiited  by  the  Spanianls— Alva  at  Utrecht 
— Piecution  of  Vrouw  van  Diem  en— Episode  ot  Don  Carlos — Fables  concerriing  bim  and 
Qoeea  Isabella^Mystery  concerning  his  death— Secret  letlera  of  Philip  to  thaPope—Theone 
eootaiDing  the  truth  of  the  transaction  still  concealed  in  the  Vatican— Case  afpiiiisl  I^ilip.  as 
related  by  Matbieu,  De  Thou,  and  others— TeslimODy  in  the  King's  favour  by  the  Nuncio, 
the  Venetian  envoy,  and  others — Doubtful  Slate  of  tLe  question— Anecdotes  concerning  Don 
Carlos— His  character. 

Those  measures  were  taken  with  the  precision  and  promptness  which  marked 
the  Duke's  character  when  precision  and  promptness  were  desirable.  There 
had  been  a.  terrible  energy  in  his  every  step  since  the  successful  foray  of  Louis 
Kassau.     Having  determined  to  Uke  the  field  in  person  with  nearly  all  the 
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Spanish  veterans,  he  had  at  once  acted  upon  the  necessity  of  making  the 
capital  secure  after  his  back  should  be  turned.  It  was  impossible  to  leave 
three  thousand  choice  troops  to  guard  Count  E^ont.  A  less  number  seemed 
insufficient  to  prevent  a  rescue.  He  had,  therefore,  no  longer  delayed  the  chas- 
tisement which  had  already  been  determined,  but  which  the  events  in  the  north 
had  precipitated.  Thus  the  only  positive  result  of  Louis  Nassau's  victory  was 
the  execution  of  his  imprisoned  friends. 

The  expedition  under  Aremberg  had  failed  from  two  causes.  The  Spanish 
force  had  been  inadequate,  and  they  had  attacked  the  enemy  at  a  disadvantage. 
The  imprudent  attack  was  the  result  of  the  contempt  with  which  they  had 
regarded  their  antagonist.  These  errors  were  not  to  be  repeated.  Alva  ordered 
Count  Meghem,  now  commanding  in  the  province  of  Groningen,  on  no  account 
to  hazard  hostilities  until  the  game  was  sure.^  He  also  immediately  ordered 
large  reinforcements  to  move  forward  to  the  seat  of  war.  The  commander 
intrusted  with  this  duty  were  Duke  Eric  of  Brunswick,  Chiappin  Vitelli,  Noir- 
carmes.andCountdeRoeulx.  The  rendezvous  for  thewholeforcewasDeventer, 
and  here  they  all  arrived  on  the  loth  July.  On  the  same  day  the  Duke  of  Alva 
himself  entered  Deventer  to  take  command  in  person.^  On  the  evening  of 
the  14th  July  he  reached  Rolden,  a  village  three  leagues  distant  from  Gron- 
ingen, at  the  head  of  three  terzios  of  Spanish  infantry,  three  companies  of 
light  horse,  and  a  troop  of  dragoons."  His  whole  force  in  and  about  Gron- 
ingen amounted  to  hfteen  thousand  choice  troops,  besides  a  la^  but  un- 
certain number  of  less-disciplined  soldiery.* 

Meantime,  Louis  of  Nassau,  since  bis  victory,  had  accomplished  nothing. 
For  this  inactivity  there  was  one  sufficient  excuse — the  total  want  of  funds. 
His  only  revenue  was  the  amount  of  blackmail  which  he  was  able  to  levy 
upon  the  inhabitants  of  the  province.  He  repeated  his  determination  to  treat 
them  all  as  enemies  unless  they  furnished  him  with  the  means  of  expelling 
their  tyrants  from  the  country."  He  obtained  small  sums  in  this  manner  from 
time  to  time.  The  inhabitants  were  favourably  disposed,  but  they  were  dmid 
and  despairing.  They  saw  no  clear  way  towards  the  accomplishment  of  the 
result  concerning  which  Louis  was  so  confidenL  They  knew  that  the  teirible 
Alva  was  already  on  his  way.  They  felt  sure  of  being  pillaged  by  both  parties, 
and  of  being  hanged  as  rebels  besides,  as  soon  as  the  Governor-General  should 
make  his  appearance. 

Louis  had,  however,  issued  two  formal  proclamations  for  two  especial  con- 
tributions. In  these  documents  he  had  succinctly  explained  that  the  houses  of 
all  recusants  should  be  forthwith  burned  about  their  ears,'  and  in  consequence 
of  these  peremptoiy  measures,  he  had  obtained  some  ten  thousand  florins. 
Alva  ordered  counter-proclamations  to  be  affixed  to  church  doors  and  other 
places,  forbidding  all  persons  to  contribute  to  these  forced  loans  of  the  rebels, 
on  penalty  of  paying  twice  as  much  to  theSpaniards,  with  arbitrary  punishment 
in  addition,  after  his  arrival.^  The  miserable  inhabitants,  thus  placed  between 
two  fires,  had  nothing  for  it  but  to  pay  one-half  of  their  property  to  support 
the  rebellion  in  the  first  place,  with  the  prospect  of  giving  the  other  half  as  a 
subsidy  to  tyranny  afterwards,  while  the  gibbet  stood  at  the  end  of  the  vista 
to  reward  their  liberality.  Such  was  the  horrible  position  of  the  peasantry  in 
this  civil  conflict     The  weight  of  guilt  thus  accumulated  upon  the  crowned 
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head  which  conceived,  and  upon  the  retl  right  hand  which  wrought  all  this 
miseiy,  what  human  scales  can  measure  1 

With  these  precarious  means  of  support,  the  anny  of  Louis  of  Nassau,  as  may 
easily  be  supposed,  was  anything  but  docile.  After  the  victory  of  Heiliger-Lee 
[here  had  seemed  to  his  German  mercenaries  a  probability  of  extensive  booiy, 
which  grew  fainter  as  the  slender  fruit  of  that  battle  became  daily  more  apparent. 
The  two  abbots  of  Wittewerum  and  of  Heiliger-Lee,  who  had  followed  Atum- 
be^s  train  in  order  to  be  witnesses  of  his  victory,  had  been  obliged  to  pay  to 
the  actual  conqueror  a  heavy  price  for  the  entertainment  to  which  they  had 
inrited  themselves,^  and  these  sums,  together  with  the  amounts  pressed  from 
the  reluctant  Estates,  and  the  forced  contributions  paid  by  luckless  peasants, 
enabled  him  to  keep  his  straggling  troops  together  a  few  weeks  longer.  Mutiny, 
however,  was  constantly  breaking  out,  and  by  the  eloquent  expostulations  and 
vague  promises  of  the  Count,  was  with  difficulty  suppressed.' 

He  had,  for  a  few  weeks  immediately  succeeding  the  battle,  distributed  his 
troops  in  three  different  stations.  On  the  approach  of  the  Duke,  however,  he 
hastily  concentrated  his  whole  force  at  his  own  strongly-forti6ed  camp,  vrithin 
half  cannon-shot  of  Groningen.  His  army,  such  as  it  was,  numbered  from 
:o,ooo  to  is,ooo  men.'  Alva  reached  Groningen  early  in  the  morning,  and 
without  pausing  a  moment,  marched  his  troops  directly  through  the  city.  He 
then  immediately  occupied  an  entrenched  and  fortified  house,  from  which  it 
was  easy  to  inflict  damage  upon  the  camp.  This  done,  the  Duke,  with  a  few 
attendants,  rode  forward  to  reconnoitre  the  enemy  in  person.  He  found  him 
in  a  well-fortified  position,  having  the  river  on  his  front,  which  served  as  a  moat 
to  his  camp,  and  with  a  deep  trench  three  hundred  yards  beyond  in  addition. 
Two  wooden  bridges  led  across  the  river  j  each  was  commanded  by  a  fortified 
house,  in  which  was  a  provision  of  pine  torches,  ready  at  a  moment's  warning 
to  set  fire  to  the  bridges.  Having  thus  satisfied  himself,  the  Ditke  rode  back 
10  his  army,  which  had  received  strict  orders  not  to  lift  a  finger  till  bis  return. 
He  then  dispatched  a  small  force  of  five  hundred  musketeers,  under  Robles, 
to  skirmish  with  the  enemy,  and,  if  possible,  to  draw  them  from  their  trenches.* 

The  troops  of  Louis,  however,  showed  no  greediness  to  engage.  On  the 
contrary,  it  soon  became  evident  that  their  dispositions  were  of  an  opposite 
tendency.  The  Count  himself,  not  at  that  moment  trusting  his  soldiery,  who 
were  in  an  extremely  mutinous  condition,  was  desirous  of  falling  back  before 
his  formidable  antagonist.  The  Duke,  faithful,  however,  to  his  lifelong  prin- 
ciples, had  no  intentions  of  precipitating  the  action  in  those  difficult  and  swampy 
r^ons.  The  skirmishing,  therefore,  continued  for  many  hours,  an  additional 
force  of  a  thousand  men  being  detailed  from  the  Spanish  army.  The  day  was 
very  sultry,  however,  the  enemy  reluctant,  and  the  whole  action  languid.  At 
last,  towards  evening,  a  large  body,  tempted  beyond  their  trenches,  engaged 
warmly  with  the  Spaniards.  The  combat  lasted  but  a  few  minutes ;  the  patriots 
were  soon  routed,  and  fled  precipitately  back  to  their  camp.  The  panic  spread 
nith  them,  and  the  whole  army  was  soon  in  retreat  On  retiring,  they  had, 
however,  set  fire  to  the  bridges,  and  thus  secured  an  advantage  at  the  outset 
of  the  chase.  The  Spaniards  were  no  longer  to  be  held.  Vitelli  obtained 
permission  to  follow  with  two  thousand  additiona!  troops.  The  fifteen  hundred 
who  hati  already  been  engaged  charged  furiously  upon  their  retreating  foes. 
Some  dashed  across  the  blazing  bridges  with  their  garments  and  their  very 
beards  on  fire.*  Others  sprang  into  the  river.  Neither  fire  nor  water  could 
check  the  fierce  pursuit.    The  cavalry,  dismounting,  drove  their  horses  into  the 
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stream,  and  clinging  to  their  tails,  priclced  the  horses  forward  with  their  lances. 
Having  thus  been  dragged  across,  they  joined  their  comrades  in  the  mad  chase 
along  the  narrow  dykes  and  through  the  swampy  and  almost  impassable  conn- 

3'  where  the  rebels  were  seeking  shelter.  The  approach  of  night,  too  soon 
vancing,  at  last  put  an  end  to  the  hunt  The  Duke  with  difficulty  recalled 
his  men,  and  compelled  them  to  restrain  their  eagerness  until  the  raorrov. 
Three  hundred  of  the  patriots  were  left  dead  upon  the  field,  besides  at  least 
an  equal  number  who  perished  in  the  river  and  canals  The  army  of  Louis 
was  entirely  routed,  and  the  Duke  considered  it  virtually  destroyed.  He  wrote 
to  the  State  Council  that  he  should  pursue  them  the  next  day,  but  doubted 
whether  he  should  find  anybody  to  talk  with  him.  In  this  the  Governor-General 
soon  found  himself  delightfully  disappointed.' 

Five  days  later  the  Duke  arrived  at  Reyden,  on  the  Ems.  Owing  to  the 
unfavourable  disposition  of  the  country  people,  who  were  willing  to  protect 
the  fugitives  by  false  information  to  their  pursuers,  he  was  still  in  doubt  as  to 
the  position  then  occupied  by  the  enemy.^  He  had  been  fearful  that  they 
would  be  found  at  this  very  village  of  Reyden.  It  was  a  fatal  error  on  the 
part  of  Count  Louis  that  they  were  not'  Had  he  made  a  stand  at  this  point, 
he  might  have  held  out  a  long  time.  The  bridge  which  here  crossed  the  river 
would  have  afforded  him  a  retreat  into  Germany  at  any  moment,  and  the  place 
was  easily  to  be  defended  in  front*  Thus  he  might  have  maintained  himself 
against  his  fierce  but  wary  foe,  while  his  brother  Orange,  who  was  at  Strasburg 
watching  the  progress  of  events,  was  executing  his  own  long-planned  expedition 
into  the  heart  of  the  Netherlands.  With  Alva  thus  occupied  in  Friesland,  the 
results  of  such  an  invasion  might  have  been  prodigious.  It  was,  however, 
not  on  the  cards  for  that  campaign.  The  mutinous  disposition  of  the  mer- 
cenaries  under  his  command '  had  611ed  Louis  with  doubt  and  di^ust  Bold 
and  sanguine,  but  always  too  fiery  and  impatient,  he  saw  not  much  possibility 
of  paying  his  troops  any  longer  with  promises.  Perhaps  he  was  not  unwilling 
to  place  them  in  a  position  where  they  would  be  obliged  to  fight  or  to  perish. 
At  any  rate,  such  was  their  present  situation.  Instead  of  halting  at  Reyden, 
he  had  made  his  stand  at  Jemmingen,  about  four  leagues  distant  from  that 
place,  and  a  little  further  down  the  river.'  Alva  discovered  this  important 
fact  soon  after  his  arrival  at  Reyden,  and  could  not  conceal  his  deligbt 
Already  exulting  at  the  error  made  by  his  adversary  in  neglecting  the  impor- 
tant position  which  he  now  occupied  himself,  he  was  doubly  delighted  at 
learning  the  nature  of  the  place  which  he  had  in  preference  selected  He  saw 
that  Louis  had  completed  entrapped  himself. 

Jemmingen  was  a  small  town  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Eras.  The  stream 
here,  very  broad  and  deep,  is  rather  a  tide  inlet  than  a  river,  being  but  a  very 
few  miles  from  the  Dollart  This  circular  bay,  or  ocean  chasm,  the  result  of 
the  violent  inundation  of  the  thirteenth  century,  surrounds,  with  the  river,  a 
narrow  peninsula.  In  the  comer  of  this  peninsula,  as  in  the  bottom  of  a  sack, 
Louis  had  posted  his  army.  His  infantry,  as  usual,  was  drawn  up  in  two  large 
squares,  and  still  contained  ten  thousand  men.  The  rear  rested  upon  the 
village,  the  river  was  upon  his  left ;  his  meagre  force  of  cavalry  upon  the  right 
In  front  were  two  very  deep  trenches.  The  narrow  road,  which  formed  the  only 
entrance  to  his  camp,  was  guarded  by  a  ravelin  on  each  sid^  and  hy  five 
pieces  of  artillery.^ 

The  Duke  having  reconnoitred  the  enemy  in  person,  rode  back  sarisfied 
that  no  escape  was  possible.    The  river  was  too  deep  and  too  wide  for  swim- 
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miog  or  wading,  and  there  were  but  very  few  boats.  Louis  was  shut  up 
between  twelve  thousand  Spanish  veterans  and  the  river  Ems,  The  rebel 
umy,  although  not  insufficient  in  point  of  numbers,  was  in  a  state  of  disorganisa- 
tion. They  were  furious  for  money  and  reluctant  to  fight.  They  broke  out 
into  open  mutiny  upon  the  very  verge  of  battle,  and  swore  that  they  would 
initaotly  disband,  if  the  gold  which,  as  they  believed,  had  been  recently 
brought  into  the  camp,  were  not  immediately  distributed  among  them.^  Such 
was  the  state  of  things  on  the  eventful  morning  of  the  21st  July.  All  the 
expostulations  of  Count  Louis  seemed  powerless.  His  eloquence  and  his 
patience,  both  inferior  to  his  valour,  were  soon  exhausted.  He  peremptorily 
refused  the  money  for  which  they  clamoured,  giving  the  most  cogent  of  all 
reasons,  an  empty  coffer.  He  demonstrated  plainly  that  they  were  in  that 
moment  to  make  their  election  whether  to  win  a  victory  or  to  submit  to  a 
massacre.  Neither  flight  nor  surrender  was  possible.  They  knew  how  much 
(juatter  they  could  expect  from  the  lances  of  the  Spaniards  or  the  waters  of 
the  DoUait  Their  only  chance  of  salvation  lay  in  their  own  swords.  The 
instinct  of  self-preservation,  thus  invoked,  exerted  a  little  of  its  natural  effect,* 

Meantime,  a  work  which  had  been  too  long  neglected  was  then,  if  possible, 
to  be  performed.  In  that  watery  territory  the  sea  was  only  held  in  check  by 
artificial  means.  In  a  very  short  time,  by  fhe  demolition  of  a  few  dykes  and 
the  opening  of  a  few  sluices,  the  whole  country  through  which  the  Spaniards 
had  to  pass  could  be  laid  under  water.  Believing  it  yet  possible  to  enlist  the 
ocean  in  bis  defence,  Louis,  having  partially  reduced  bis  soldiers  to  obedience, 
ordered  a  strong  detachment  upon  this  important  service.  Seizing  a  spade, 
he  commenced  the  work  himse^,'  and  then  returned  to  set  his  army  in  battle 
array.  Two  or  three  tide-gates  had  been  opened,  two  or  three  bridges  had 
been  demolished,  when  Alva,  riding  in  advance  of  his  army,  appeared  within 
a  mile  or  two  of  jemmingen.*  It  was  then  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning.  The 
patriots  redoubled  their  efforts.  By  ten  o'clock  the  waters  were  already  knee- 
high,  and  in  some  places  as  deep  as  to  the  waist.  At  that  hour  the  advanced 
gtiard  of  the  Spaniards  arrived.  Fifteen  hundred  musketeers  were  immediately 
ordered  forward  by  the  Duke.  They  were  preceded  by  a  company  of  mounted 
carabineers,  attended  by  a  small  band  of  volunteers  of  distinction.  This  little 
baud  threw  themselves  at  once  upon  the  troops  engaged  in  destroying  the 
dykes.  The  rebels  fled  at  the  first  onset,  and  the  Spaniards  closed  the  gates.' 
Feeling  the  full  importance  of  the  moment,  Count  Louis  ordered  a  laige  force 
of  musketeers  to  recover  the  position  and  to  complete  the  work  of  inundation. 
It  was  too  late.  The  little  band  of  Spaniards  held  the  post  with  consummate 
tenacity.  Charge  after  charge,  volley  after  volley,  from  the  overwhelming 
force  brought  against  them,  failed  to  loosen  the  fierce  grip  with  which  they 
held  this  key  to  the  whole  situation.  Before  they  could  be  driven  from  the 
dykes  their  comrades  arrived,  when  all  their  antagonists  at  once  made  a 
hurried  retreat  to  their  camp.^ 

Very  much  the  same  tactics  were  now  employed  by  the  Duke  as  in  the 
engagement  near  Selwaert  Abbey.  He  was  resolved  that  this  affair,  also,  should 
be  a  hunt,  not  a  battle,  but  foresaw  that  it  was  to  be  a  more  successful  one. 
There  was  no  loophole  of  escape,  so  that  after  a  tittle  successful  baiting,  the 
imprisoned  victims  would  be  forced  to  spring  from  their  iurking-place  to  perish 
upon  his  spears.  On  his  march  from  Leyden  that  morning,  he  had  taken  care 
to  occupy  every  Earmhouse,  every  building  of  whatever  description  along  the 
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road,  with  his  troops.  He  had  Jefl;  a  strong  guard  on  the  bridge  at  Leyden,  and 
had  thus  closed  carefully  every  avenue.  ^  The  same  fifteen  hundred  musketeers 
were  now  advanced  further  towards  the  camp.  This  small  force,  powerfully 
but  secretly  sustained,  was  to  feel  the  enemy,  to  skirmish  with  him,  and  to 
draw  him  as  soon  as  possible  out  of  his  trenches.'  The  plan  succeeded. 
Gradually  the  engagement  between  them  and  the  troops  sent  out  by  Count 
Louis  grew  more  earnest.  Finding  so  insignificant  a  force  opposed  to  them, 
the  mutinous  rebels  took  courage.  The  work  waxed  hot.  LodroAo  and 
Romero,  commanders  of  the  musketeers,  becoming  alarmed,  sent  to  the 
Duke  for  reinforcements.  He  sent  back  word  in  reply,  that  if  they  were  not 
enough  to  damage  the  enemy,  they  could  at  least  hold  their  own  for  the 
present;  so  much  be  had  a  right  to  expect  of  Spanish  soldiers.'  At  any  rate, 
he  should  send  no  reinforcements.  Again  they  were  more  warmly  pressed, 
again  their  messenger  returned  with  the  same  reply.  A  third  time  they  sent 
the  most  urgent  entreaties  for  succour.     The  Duke  was  still  inexorable.* 

Meantime  the  result  of  this  scientific  angling  approached.  By  noon  the 
rebels,  not  being  able  to  see  how  large  a.  portion  of  the  Spanish  army  had 
arrived,  began  to  think  the  aifair  not  so  serious.  Count  Louis  sent  out  a  recon- 
noitring party  upon  the  river  in  a  fewboats.  They  returned  without  having  been 
able  to  discover  any  large  force.  '  It  seemed  probable,  therefore,  that  the  in- 
undation had  been  more  successful  in  stopping  their  advance  than  had  been 
supposed.'  Louis,  always  too  rash,  inflamed  his  men  with  temporary  enthu- 
siasm. Determined  to  cut  their  way  out  by  one  vigorous  movement,  the 
whole  army  at  last  marched  forth  from  their  entrenchments,  with  drums  beat- 
ing, colours  flying ;  but  already  the  concealed  reinforcements  of  their  enemies 
were  on  the  spot.  The  patriots  met  with  a  warmer  reception  than  they  had 
expected.  Their  course  evaporated.  Hardly  had  they  advanced  three  hun- 
dred yards,  when  the  whole  body  wavered,  and  then  retreated  precipitately 
towards  the  encampment,'  having  scarcely  exchanged  a  shot  with  the  enemy. 
Count  Louis,  in  a  frenzy  of  rage  and  despair,  flew  from  rank  to  rank,  in  vain 
endeavouring  to  rally  his  terror-stricken  troops.  It  was  hopeless.  The  battery 
which  guarded  the  road  was  entirely  deserted.  He  rushed  to  the  cannon  him- 
self, and  fired  them  all  with  his  own  hand.^  It  was  their  first  and  last  discharge. 
His  single  arm,  however  bold,  could  not  turn  the  tide  of  battle,  and  he  was 
swept  backwards  with  his  coward  troops.  In  a  moment  afterwards,  Don  Lope 
de  Figueroa,  who  led  the  van  of  the  Spaniards,  dashed  upon  the  battery,  and 
secured  it,  together  with  the  ravelins.^  Their  own  artillery  was  turned  against 
the  rebels,  and  the  road  was  soon  swept.  The  Spaniards  in  large  numbers  now 
rushed  through  the  trenches  in  pursuit  of  the  retreating  foe.  No  resistance 
was  offered,  nor  quarter  given.  An  impossible  escape  was  all  which  was 
attempted.  It  was  not  a  battle,  but  a  massacre.  Many  of  the  beggars  in  their 
flight  threw  down  their  arms ;  ail  had  forgotten  their  use.  Their  antagonists 
butchered  them  in  droves,  while  those  who  escaped  the  sword  were  huricd 
into  the  river,  Sa^en  Spaniards  were  killed,  and  seven  thousand rtibf^*  The 
Gwift  ebb-tide  swept  the  hats  of  the  perishing  wretches  in  such  numbers  down 
the  stream,  that  the  people  at  Emden  knew  the  result  of  the  battle  in  an  in- 
credibly short  period  of  time.'"  The  skirmishing  had  lasted  from  ten  o'clock 
till  one,''  but  the  butchery  continued  much  longer.  It  took  time  to  slaughter 
"  even  unresisting  victims.     La^^e  numbers  obtained  refuge  for  the  night  upon 
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ui  i^and  in  the  river.  At  tow  water  next  ddy  the  Spaniards  waded  to  them, 
ati(l  slew  every  man.^  Many  found  concealment  in  hovels,  swamps,  and 
thidets,  so  that  the  whole  of  the  following  day  was  occupied  in  ferreting  out 
and  dispatching  them.  There  was  so  much  to  be  done,  that  there  was  work 
tnough  for  aU.  "  Not  a  soldier,"  says,  with  great  simplicity,  a  Spanish  historian, 
wlio  fought  in  the  battle — "  not  a  soldier,  nor  even  a  lad,  who  wished  to  share 
in  the  victory,  but  could  find  somebody  to  wound,  to  kill,  to  bum,  or  to  drown.' 
The  wounding,  killing,  burning,  drowning,  lasted  two  days,  and  very  few 
escaped  The  landwaid  pursuit  extended  for  three  or  four  leagues  around,* 
to  that  the  roads  and  pastures  were  covered  with  bodies,  with  corslets,  and 
other  weapons.  Connt  Louis  himself  stripped  ofT  his  clothes,  and  made  his 
escape,  when  all  was  over,  by  swimming  across  the  Ems.*  With  the  paltry 
Kmnimt  of  his  tfoops  he  again  took  refuge  in  Germany. 

TheSpanish  army,  two  days  afterwards,  marched  back  to  Groningen.  The 
page  which  records  their  victorious  campaign  is  foul  with  outn^e  and  red 
with  blood.  None  of  the  horrors  which  accompany  the  passage  of  hostile 
troops  through  a  defenceless  country  were  omitted  Maids  and  matrons 
were  ravished  in  multitudes ;  old  men  butchered  in  cold  blood.  As  Alva 
retunied  with  the  rear-^ard  of  his  army,  the  whole  sky  was  red  with  a 
constant  conflagration;  the  very  earth  seemed  change'd  to  ashes.'  Every 
peasant's  hovel,  every  faimhouse,  every  village  upon  the  road  had  been  burned 
10  the  ground.  So  gross  and  so  extensive  had  been  the  outrage,  that  the 
commander-in-chief  felt  it  due  to  his  dignity  to  hang  some  of  his  own  soldiers 
who  had  most  distinguished  themselves  in  this  work.'  Thus  ended  the 
campaign  of  Count  Louis  in  Friesland.  Thus  signally  and  terribly  had  the 
Duke  of  Alva  vindicated  the  supremacy  of  Spanish  discipline  and  of  his  own 
military  skill 

On  his  return  to  Groningen  the  Estates  were  summoned,  and  received  a 
severe  lecture  for  their  suspicious  demeanour  in  regard  to  the  rebellion.^  In 
order  more  effectually  to  control  both  province  and  city,  the  Governor- 
General  ordered  the  construction  of  a  strong  fortress,'  which  was  soon  begun, 
bm  never  completed.  Having  thus  furnished  himself  with  a  key  to  this  im- 
portant and  doubtful  region,  he  returned  by  way  of  Amsterdam  to  Utrecht 
There  he  was  met  by  his  son  Frederic  with  strong  reinforcements.'  The 
Duke  reviewed  his  whole  army,  and  found  himself  at  the  head  of  30,000 
infantry  and  7000  cavalry.i"  Having  fully  subdued  the  province,  he  had  no 
occupation  for  such  a  force,  but  he  improved  the  opportunity  by  cutting  off 
she  head  of  an  old  woman  in  Utrecht.  The  Vrouw  van  Uiemen,  eighteen 
months  previously,  had  given  the  preacher  Arendsoon  a  night's  lodging  in  her 
house."  The  crime  had,  in  fact,  been  committed  by  her  son-in-law,  who  dwelt 
under  her  roof,  and  who  had  himself,  without  her  participation,  extended  this 
ilangeroos  hospitality  to  a  heretic;  but  the  old  lady,  although  a  devout 
Catholic,  was  rich.  Her  execution  would  strike  a  wholesome  terror  into  the 
heatts  of  her  neighbours.  The  confiscation  of  her  estates  would  bring  a  band- 
some  sum  into  the  Government  coffers.  It  would  be  made  manifest  that 
the  same  hand  which  could  destroy  an  army  of  twelve  thousand  rebels  at  a 
blowconld  inflict  as  signal  punishment  on  the  small  delinquencies  of  obscure 
individuals.  The  old  lady,  wlio  was  past  eighty-four  years  of  age,  was  placed 
in  a  chair  upon  the  scaffold     She  met  her  death  with  heroism,  and  treated 
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her  murderers  with  contempt  "I  understand  very  well,"  she  observed,  "why 
my  death  is  considered  necessary.  The  calf  is  fat  and  must  be  killed."  To 
the  executioner  she  expressed  a  hope  that  his  snord  was  sufficiently  sharp, 
"  as  he  was  likely  to  find  her  old  neck  very  tough,"  With  this  grisly  parody 
upon  the  dying  words  of  Anne  Boleyn,  the  courageous  old  gentlewoman 
submitted  to  her  fate.^ 

The  tragedy  of  Don  Carlos  does  not  strictly  belong  to  our  subject,  which 
is  the  rise  of  the  Netheriand  commonwealth — not  the  decline  of  the  Spanish 
monarchy,  nor  the  life  of  Philip  the  Second.  The  thread  is  but  slender  which 
connects  the  unhappy  young  Prince  with  the  fortunes  of  the  Northern  Republic. 
He  was  said,  no  doubt  with  truth,  to  desire  the  government  of  Flanders.  He 
was  also  supposed  to  be  in  secret  correspondence  with  the  leaders  of  the  revolt 
in  the  provinces.  He  appeared,  however,  to  possess  very  liltle  of  their  con- 
fidence. His  name  is  only  once  mentioned  by  William  of  Orange,  who  said 
in  a  letter  that  "  the  Prince  of  Spain  had  lately  eaten  sixteen  pounds  of  fruit, 
including  four  pounds  of  grapes,  at  a  single  sitting,  and  had  become  ill  in 
consequence."  ^  The  result  wa5  sufhciendy  natural,  but  it  nowhere  appears 
that  the  royal  youth,  born  to  consume  the  fruits  of  the  earth  so  largely,  bad  , 
ever  given  the  Netheriand ers  any  other  proof  of  his  capacity  to  govern  thera. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  he  was  a  most  uncomfortable  personage  at  home,  both 
to  himself  and  to  others,  and  that  he  hated  his  father  very  cordially.  He  was 
extremely  incensed  at  the  nomination  of  Alva  to  the  Netiierlands,  because  he 
had  hoped  that  either  the  King  would  go  thither  or  intrust  the  mission  to  him, 
in  either  of  which  events  he  should  be  rid  for  a  time  of  the  paternal  authority, 
or  at  least  of  the  paternal  presence.  It  seems  to  be  weU  ascertained  that 
Carlos  nourished  towards  his  father  a  hatred  which  might  lead  to  criminal 
attempts,  but  there  is  no  proof  that  such  attempts  were  ever  made.  As  to 
the  amours  of  the  Prince  and  the  Queen,  they  had  never  any  existence  save 
in  the  imagination  of  poets,  who  have  chosen  to  find  a  source  of  sentimenul 
sorrow  for  the  Infante  in  the  arbitrary  substitution  of  his  father  for  himself  in 
the  marriage  contract  with  the  daughter  of  Henry  the  Second.  As  Carlos  was 
but  twelve  or  thirteen  years  of  age  when  thus  deprived  of  a  bride  whom  he 
had  never  seen,  the  foundadon  for  a  passionate  regret  was  but  slight  There 
is  no  proof  whatever,  nor  any  reason  to  surmise,  that  any  love  passages  ever 
existed  between  Don  Carlos  and  his  stepmother. 

As  to  the  process  and  the  death  of  the  Prince,  the  mystery  has  not  yet  been 
removed,  and  the  field  is  still  open  to  conjecture.  It  seems  a  thankless  task 
to  grope  in  the  dark  after  the  truth  at  a  variety  of  sources,  when  the  truth 
really  exists  in  tangible  shape  if  profane  hands  could  be  laid  upon  it.  The 
secret  is  buried  in  the  bosom  of  the  Vatican.  Philip  wrote  two  letters  on  the 
subject  to  Pius  V.  The  contents  of  the  first  (21st  January  1568)  are  known. 
He  informed  the  Pontiff  that  he  had  been  obhged  to  imprison  his  son,  and 
promised  that  he  would,  in  the  conduct  of  the  affair,  omit  nothing  which  could 
be  expected  of  a  father  and  of  a  just  and  prudent  king.^  The  second  letter, 
in  which  he  narrated,  or  is  supposed  to  have  narrated,  the  whole  couise  of 
the  tragic  proceedings  down  to  the  death  and  burial  of  the  Prince,  has  never 
yet  been  made  public.  There  are  hopes  that  this  secret  missive,  after  three 
centuries  of  darkness,  may  soon  see  the  light* 

As  Philip  generally  told  the  truth  to  the  Pope,  it  is  probable  that  the  secret, 
when  once  revealed,  will  contain  the  veritable  solution  of  the  mystery.  Till 
that  moment  arrives,  it  seems  idle  to  attempt  fathoming  the  matter.     Never- 
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Chdess,  it  majr  be  well  briefly  to  state  the  case  as  it  stands.  As  against  the 
King,  it  rests  upon  do  impregnable,  but  certainly  upon  respectable  authority. 
The  Prince  of  Orange,  in  his  famous  "  Apology,'  calls  Philip  the  murderer  of 
hb  wife  and  of  his  son,  and  says  that  there  was  proof  of  the  facts  in  France.' 
He  alludes  to  the  violent  death  of  Carlos  almost  as  if  it  were  an  indisputable 
tnUh.  "  As  for  Don  Charles,"  he  says,  "  was  he  not  our  future  sovereign  i 
And  if  the  lather  could  allege  against  his  son  fit  cause  for  death,  was  it  not 
ruherforusto  jud^e  him  than  for  three  orfour  monks  or  inquisitors  of  Spain  ?"' 

The  historian  P.  Matthieu  relates  that  Philip  assembled  his  council  of 
conscience;  that  they  recommended  mercy;  that  hereupon  Philip  gave  the 
matter  to  the  Inquisition,  by  which  tribunal  Carlos  was  declared  a  heretic  on 
account  of  his  connection  with  Protestants,  and  foi  his  attempt  against  his 
Other's  life  was  condemned  to  death,  and  that  the  sentence  was  executed  by 
foor  slaves,  two  holding  the  arms,  one  the  feet,  while  the  fourth  strangle'd  him.* 

De  Thou  gives  the  following  account  of  the  transaction,  having  derived 
many  of  his  details  from  the  oral  communications  of  Louis  de  Foix.* 

Philip  imagined  that  his  son  was  about  to  escape  from  Spain,  and  to  make 
his  way  to  the  Netherlands.  The  King  also  believed  himself  in  danger  of 
assassination  from  Carlos,  his  chief  evidence  being  that  the  Prince  always 
carried  pistols  in  the  pockets  of  his  loose  breeches.  As  Carlos  wished  always 
to  be  alone  at  night  without  any  domesric  in  his  chamber,  De  Foix  had  arranged 
for  him  a  set  of  pulleys^  by  means  of  which  be  could  open  or  shut  his  door 
without  rising  from  his  bed.  He  always  slept  With  two  pistols  and  two  drawn 
ivords  under  his  pillow,  and  had  two  loaded  arquebuses  in  a  wardrobe 
dose  at  hand.  These  remarkable  precautions  would  seem  rather  to  indicate 
a  profound  fear  of  being  himself  assassinated ;  but  they  were  nevertheless  sup- 
posed to  justify  Philip's  suspicions  that  the  Infante  was  meditating  parricide. 
Od  Christmas  Eve,  however  (1967),  Don  Carlos  told  his  confessor  that  he  had 
determined  to  kill  a  man.  The  priest,  in  consequence,  refused  to  admit  him 
u  the  communion.  The  Prince  demanded  at  least  a  wafer  which  was  not 
consccratedi  in  order  that  he  might  seem  to  the  people  to  be  participating  in 
tlie  sacrament  The  ccmfessor  declined  the  proposal,  and  immediately  repair- 
ing to  the  King,  narrated  the  whole  story.  Philip  exclaimed  that  he  was 
himself  the  man  whom  the  Prince  intended  to  kill,  but  that  measures  should 
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be  forthwith  taken  to  pTevent  such  a  design.  The  monaicli  then  consulted 
the  Holy  OfGce  of  the  Inquisition,  and  the  resolution  was  taken  to  anest  his 
son.  De  Foix  was  compelled  to  alter  the  pulleys  of  the  door  to  the  Prince's 
chamber  in  such  a  manner  that  it  could  be  opened  without  the  usual  noise, 
which  was  almost  sure  to  awaken  him.  At  midnight,  accordingly,  Count  Lenaa 
entered  the  room  so  stealthily  that  the  anns  were  all  removed  from  the  Prince's 
pillow  and  the  wardTobe  without  awakening  the  sleeper.  Philip,  Ruy  Gomez, 
the  Duke  de  Peria,  and  two  other  nobles,  then  noiselessly  crept  into  the  apart- 
ment Carlos  still  slept  so  profoundly  that  it  was  necessary  for  Lenna  to 
shake  him  violently  by  the  arm  before  he  could  be  aroused.  Starting  from 
his  sleep  in  the  dead  of  night,  and  seeing  his  father,  thus  accompanied,  before 
hb  bed,  the  Prince  cried  out  that  he  was  a  dead  man,  and  earnestly  besought 
the  bystanders  to  make  an  end  of  him  at  once.  Philip  assured  him,  however, 
that  he  was  not  come  to  kill  him,  but  to  chastise  him  paCemally,  and  to  recall 
liim  to  his  duty.  He  then  read  him  a  serious  lecture,  caused  him  to  rise  from 
his  bed,  took  away  his.  servants,  and  placed  him  under  guard.  He  was  made 
to  anay  himself  in  mourning  habiliments,  and  to  sleep  on  a  truckle  bed.  The 
Prince  was  in  despair.  He  soon  made  various  attempts  upon  his  own  life. 
He  threw  himself  into  the  fire,  but  was  rescued  by  his  guards  with  his  dolhes 
all  in  flames.  He  passed  several  days  without  taking  any  food,  and  then  ate 
so  many  patties  of  minced  meat  that  be  nearly  died  of  indigestion.  He  was 
also  said  to  have  attempted  to  choke  himself  with  a  diamond,  and  to  have 
been  prevented  by  his  guard ;  to  have  filled  his  bed  with  ice ;  to  have  sat  in 
cold  draughts ;  to  have  gone  eleven  days  without  food  ;  the  last  method  being. 
as  one  would  think,  sufficiently  thorough.  Philip,  therefore,  seeing  his  sod 
thus  desperate,  consulted  once  more  with  the  Holy  Office,  and  came  to  the 
decision  that  it  was  better  to  condemn  him  legitimately  to  deatli  than  to  per- 
mit him  to  die  by  his  own  hand.  In  order,  however,  to  save  appearances,  die 
order  vas  secretly  carried  into  execution.  Don  Carlos  was  made  to  swallov 
poison  in  a  bowl  of  broth,  of  which  he  died  in  a  few  hours.  This  was  at  the 
commencement  of  his  twenty-third  year.  The  death  was  concealed  for  several 
months,  and  was  not  made  pubUc  ull  after  Alva's  victory  at  Jemmingen.* 

Such  was  the  account  drawn  up  by  De  Thou  from  the  oral  communications 
of  De  Foix,  and  from  other  sources  not  indicated.  Certainly  such  a  nanadve 
is  (ar  from  being  entitled  to  implicit  credence.  The  historian  was  a  contem- 
porary, but  he  was  not  in  Spain,  and  the  engineer's  testimony  is,  of  course,  noc 
entitled  to  much  consideration  on  the  subject  of  the  process  and  the  execn- 
tion  (if  there  were  an  execution),  although  conclusive  as  to  matters  which  had 
been  within  his  personal  knowledge.  For  the  rest,  all  that  it  can  be  said  to 
establish  is  the  existence  of  the  general  rumour  that  Carlos  came  to  his  death 
by  foiil  means,  and  in  consequence  of  advice  given  by  the  Inquisition. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  all  the  letters  written  at  the  period  by  persons  in 
Madrid  most  likely,  from  their  position,  to  know  the  truth,  not  a  syllable  has 
been  found  in  confirmation  of  the  violent  death  said  to  have  been  suffered  by 
Carlos.'  Secretary  Erasso,  the  Papal  nuncio  Castagna,  the  Venetian  envoy 
Cavalli,  all  express  a  conviction  that  the  death  of  the  Prince  had  been  brought 
about  by  his  own  extravagant  conduct  and  mental  excitement ;  by  alternations 
of  starving  and  voracious  eating,  by  throwing  himself  into  the  fire,  by  icing 
liis  bed,  and  by  similar  acts  of  desperation.  Nearly  every  writer  alludes  to 
the  incident  of  the  refiisa!  of  the  priest  to  admit  Carlos  to  communion,  upon 
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die  gronnd  of  his  confessed  deadly  hatred  to  an  individud  vhom  all  supposed 
to  be  the  Kiog.  It  nas  also  universally  believed  that  Carlos  meant  to  kill 
hia  ladier.  The  nuncio  asked  Spinosa  (then  President  of  Castile)  if  this  report 
were  true.  "  If  nothihg  more  were  to  be  feared,"  answered  the  priest,  "  the 
King  wonld  protect  himself  by  other  measures,  but  the  matter  was  worse,  if 
wMse  could  be."  •  The  King,  however,  summoned  all  the  foreign  diplomatic 
iodj,  and  assured  them  that  the  story  was  false,*  After  his  arrest,  the  Prince, 
acccffding  to  Castagna,  attempted  various  means  of  suicide,  abstaining,  at 
last,  many  days  from  food,  and  dying  in  consequence,  "  discoursing  upon  his 
deathbed  gravely  and  like  a  man  of  sense."' 

The  historian  Cabrera,  official  panegyrist  of  Philip  the  Second,  speaks  of 
Ibe  death  of  Carlos  as  a  natural  one,  but  leaves  a  dark  kind  of  mystery  about 
thc-syiDptoms  of  his  disease.  He  states  that  the  Prince  was  tried  and  con- 
deniDed  by  a  commission  or  junta  consisting  of  Spinosa,  Ruy  Gomez,  and 
the  Licentiate  Virvicsca,  but  that  be  was  carried  o£f  by  an  ilbess,  the  nature 
of  which  he  does  not  describe.* 

Uorent  found  nothing  in  the  records  of  the  Inquisition  to  prove  that  the 
Holy  Office  had  ever  condemned  the  Prince  or  instituted  any  process  against 
him.  He  states  that  he  was  condemned  by  a  commission,  but  that  he  died 
of  a  sickness  which  supervened.  It  must  be  confessed  that  the  illness  was  a 
convenient  one,  and  that  such  diseases  are  very  apt  to  attack  individuals  whom 
trrants  are  disposed  to  remove  from  their  path,  while  desirous,  at  the  same 
time,  to  save  appearances.  It  would  certainly  be  presumptuous  to  accept 
implicitly  the  narrative  of  De  Thou,  which  is  literally  followed  by  Hoofd,* 
anA  by  many  modeni  writers.  On  the  other  hand,  it  would  be  an  exaggera- 
tion of  historical  scepticism  to  absolve  Philip  from  the  murder  of  his  son 
wlely  upon  negative  testimony.  The  people  about  court  did  not  believe  in 
the  crime.  They  saw  no  proofs  of  it.  Of  course,  they  saw  none.  Philip 
would  take  good  care  that  there  should  be  none  if  he  had  made  up  his  mind  that 
the  death  of  the  Prince  should  be  considered  a  natural  one.  An  i  priori 
argoment  which  omits  the  character  of  the  suspected  culprit  and  the  ex- 
traordinary circumstances  of  time  and  place  is  not  satisfactory.  Philip  thor- 
oughly understood  the  business  of  secret  midnight  murder.  We  shall  soori 
have  occasion  to  relate  the  elaborate  and  ingenious  method  by  which  the 
assassination  of  Montigny  was  accomplislied  and  kept  a  profound  secret  from 
the  whole  world,  until  the  letters  of  the  royal  assassin,  after  three  centuries' 
repose,  were  exhumed,  and  the  foul  mystery  revealed.  Philip  was  capable  of 
any  crime.  Moreover,  in  his  letter  to  his  aunt.  Queen  Catherine  of  Porttjgal,* 
he  distinctly  declares  himself,  like  Abraham,  prepared  to  go  all  lengths  in 
obedience  to  the  Lord.  "  I  have  chosen  in  this  matter,"  he  said,  "  to  make 
lie  saaifiee  to  God  of  my  own  flesh  and  blood,  and  to  prefer  His  service  and 
the  nniveisal  welfare  to  all  other  human  conriderations."  ^  Whenever  the 
letter  to  Pius  V.  sees  the  light,  it  will  appear  whether  the  sacrifice  which  the 
monarch  thus  made  to  his  God  proceeded  beyond  the  imprisonment  and 
condemnation  of  his  son,  or  was  completed  by  the  actual  immolation  of  the 
victim. 
With  r^ard  to  the  Prince  himself,  it  is  very  certain  that,  if  he  had  lived, 
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the  realms  of  the  Spanish  crown  would  have  numbered  one  t^nt  more. 
Carlos,  from  his  earliest  youth,  was  remarkable  for  the  ferocity  of  his  character. 
The  Emperor  Charles  was  highly  pleased  with  him,  then  about  fourteen  yeais 
of  age,  upon  their  first  interview  after  the  abdication.  He  flattered  himself 
that  the  lad  had  inherited  his  owa  martial  genius  together  with  his  name. 
Carlos  took  much  interest  in  his  grand&ther's  account  of  his  various  batdes, 
but  when  the  flight  from  Innspruck  was  narrated,  he  repeated  many  times, 
'  with  much  vehemence,  that  he  never  would  have  fled  ;  to  which  position  he 
adhered,  notwithstanding  all  the  arguments  of  the  Emperor,  and  very  much 
to  his  amusement.*  The  young  Prince  was  always  fond  of  soldiers,  and 
listened  eagerly  to  discourses  of  war.  He  was  in  the  habit  also  of  recording 
the  names  of  any  military  persons  who,  according  to  custom,  frequently  made 
offers  of  their  services  to  the  heir-apparent,  and  of  causing  them  to  take  a 
solemn  oath  to  keep  their  engagements.*  No  other  indications  of  warlike 
talent,  however,  have  been  preserved"  concerning  \am.  "  He  was  crafty, 
ambitious,  cruel,  violent,"  says  the  envoy  Suriano,  "  a  hater  of  bufioons,  a 
lover  of  soldiers."  '  His  natural  cruelty  seems  to  have  been  remarkable  iroro 
his  boyhood.  After  his  return  from  the  chase,  he  was  in  the  habit  of  cutting 
the  throats  of  hares  and  other  animals,  and  of  amusing  himself  with  their 
dying  convulsions.*  He  also  frequently  took  pleasure  in  roasting  them  alive.' 
He  once  received  a  present  of  a  very  large  snake  from  some  person  who 
seemed  to  understand  how  to  please  this  remarkable  young  Prince.  After  a  time 
however,  the  favourite  reptile  bit  his  master's  finger,  whereupon  Don  Caiios 
immediately  retaliated'  by  bidng  off  its  head.' 

He  was  excessively  angry  at  the  suggestion  that  the  prince  who  was 
expected  to  spring  from  his  father's  marriage  with  the  English  Queen  would 
one  day  reign  over  the  Netherlands,  and  swore  he  would  challenge  him  to 
mortal  combat  in  order  to  prevent  such  an  infringement  of  his  rights.  His 
father  and  grandfather  were  both  highly  diverted  with  this  manifestation  of 
spirit,^  but  it  was  not  decreed  that  the  world  should  witness  the  execution 
of  these  ftatemal  intentions  against  the  babe  which  was  never  to  be  bom. 

Ferocity,  in  short,  seems  to  have  been  the  leading  characteristic  of  the 
unhappy  Carlos.  His  preceptor,  a  man  of  learning  and  merit,  who  was 
called  "  the  honourable  John," '  tried  to  mitigate  this  excessive  ardour  of 
temperament  by  a  course  of  Cicero  de  Officiis,  which  he  read  to  him  daily,* 
Neither  the  eloquence  of  TuUy,  however,  nor  the  precepts  of  the  honourable 
John,  made  the  least  impression  upon  this  very  savage  nature.  As  he  grew 
older  he  did  not  grow  wiser  nor  more  gentle.  He  was  prematurely  and 
grossly  licentious.  All  the  money  which,  as  a  boy,  he  was  allowed,  he  spent 
upon  women  of  low  character,  and  when  he  was  penniless,  he  gave  them  his 
chains,  his  medals,  even  the  clothes  from  his  back.'"  He  took  pleasure  in 
affronting  respectable  females  when  he  met  them  in  the  streets,  insulting  them 
by  the  coarsest  language  and  gestures."  Being  cruel,  cunning,  fierce,  and  licen- 
tious, he  seemed  to  combine  many  of  the  worst  qualities  of  a  lunatic  That 
he  probably  was  one  is  the  best  defence  which  can  be  offered  for  his  conduct. 
In  attempting  to  offer  violence  to  a  female  while  he  was  at  the  university  of 
Alcalk,  he  fell  down  a  stone  staircase,  from  which  cause  he  was  laid  up  for  a 
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loDg  time  with  a  severely  wounded  head,  and  was  supposed  to  have  injured 
his  bnuDu^ 

The  traits  of  ferocity  recorded  of  him  during  his  short  life  are  so  numerous 
that  homanity  can  hanlly  desire  that  it  should  have  been  prolonged.  A  few 
drops  of  water  having  once  &Llen  upon  his  head  from  a  window  as  he  passed 
through  the  street,  he  gave  peremptory  orders  to  his  guard  to  bum  the  house 
to  the  ground,  and  to  put  eveiy  one  of  its  inhabitants  to  the  sword-  The 
soldicis  went  forthwith  to  execute  the  order>  but,  more  humane  than  their 
master,  returned  with  the  excuse  that  the  holy  sacrament  of  the  Viaticum  had 
that  moment  been  catried  into  the  hqifse.  This  appeal  to  the  superstition 
of  the  Prince  successfully  suspended  the  execution  of  the  crime  which  his 
inconceivable  malignity  had  con tenf  plated.*  Qa  another  occasion,  a  noble- 
man, who  slept  near  liis  chamber,  failed  to  answer  his  bell  on  the  instant. 
Spriaging  upon  his  dilatory  attendant  as  soon  as  he  made  his  appearance, 
[he  Prince  seized  him  in  his  arms  and  was  about  to  throw  him  from  the 
window,  when  the  cries  of  the  unfortunate  chamberlain  attracted  attention, 
and  procured  a  rescue,* 

The  Cardinal  Espinoza  hod  once  accidentally  detained  at  his  palace  an 
ictorwhawas  to  perform  a  favourite  part  by  express  command  of  Don  Carlos. 
Furious  at  this  detention,  the  Prince  took  the  priest  by  the  throat  as  soon  as 
he  presented  himself  at  the  palace,  and  plucking  Ifis  da^er  frorp  its  sheath, 
swore,  by  the  soul  of  his  father,  that  he  would  take  Ijis  life  on  the  spoL  The 
graod  inquisitor  fell  on  his  knees  ^nd  begged  for  ipeTcy^  but  it  is  probable 
that  the  entrance  of  the  King  alone  saved  \\\s  lifct 

There  was  often  something  ludicrous  mingled  with  the  atrocious  in  these 
ungovernable  explosions  of  wrath.  Don  Pedro  Manuel,  his  chamberlain,  had 
once,  by  his  command,  ordered  a  pair  of  boots  to  be  made  for  the  Prince. 
When  brought  home,  they  were,  unfortunately,  too  tight  The  Prince,  after 
nioly  endeavouring  to  pull  them  on,  fell  into  a  blazing  passion.  He  swore 
that  it  was  the  fault  of  Don  Pedro,  who  always  wore'  tiglit  bgots  hiniself,  but 
he  at  the  same  time  protested  that  his  father  was  really  at  the  bottom  of  the 
a^r.  He  gave  the  young  nobleman  a  box  on  the  ear  for  tht^s  conspiring 
with  the  King  against  his  comfort,  and  then  ordered  the  boots  to  be  chopped 
into  little  pieces,  stewed,  and  seasoned.  Then  sending  for  the  culprit  shoe- 
maker, he  ordered  him  to  eat  his  own  boots,  thus  converted  into  a  pottage  ; 
and  with  this  punishment  the  ijt^fortunate  mechanic,  who  had  thought  his  life 
forfeited,  was  sufficiently  glad  to  comply.* 

Even  the  puissant  Alva  could  not  escape  his  violenpe.  Like  all  the  men 
in  whom  his  father  reposed  confidence,  the  Quke  was  odious  to  the  heir- 
apparent  Don  Carlos  detesfed  him  with  the  whole  force  of  his  little  soul. 
He  hated  him  as  only  a  virtuous  person  deserved  to  be  hated,  by  such  a  ruffian. 
The  heir-apparent  had  taken  the  Netherlands  under  his  patronage.  He  had 
CTen  formed  the  design  of  repairing  secfetly  to  the  provinces,  and  could  not, 
therefore,  di^uise  his  wrath  at  the  appointment  of  Xht  Duke.  It  is  doubtful 
whether  the  country  would  have  benefited  by  the  gratification  of  his  wishes. 
It  is  possible  that  the  pranks  of  so  malignant  an  ape  might  have  been  even 
more  mischievous  than  the  concentrated  and  vigorous  tyranny  of  an  Alva. 
When  the  new  Captain-General  called,  before  his  departure,  to  pay  his  respects 
to  the  Infante,  the  Duke  seemed,  to  his  surprise,  to  have  suddenly  entered  the 
den  of  a  wild  beast.     Don  Carlos  sprang  upon  him  with  a  howl  of  fiiry. 
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brandishing  a  dagger  in  his  band.  He  uttered  reproaches  at  havmg  been 
defrauded  of  the  Netherland  government  He  swore  that  Alva  should  never 
accomplish  his  mission,  nor  leave  his  pesence  alive.  He  was  proceeding  to 
malce  good  the  threat  with  his  poniard,  when  the  Duke  closed  with  him.  A 
violent  struggle  succeeded.  Both  rolleid  together  on  the  ground,  the  Prince 
biting  and  striking  like  a  demoniac,  the  Duke  defending  himself  as  well  as  he 
was  able,  without  attempting  his  adversary's  hfe.  Before  the  combat  was 
decided,  the  approach  of  many  persons  put  an  end  to  the  disgraceful  scene.' 
As  decent  a  veil  as  possible  was  thrown  over  the  transaction,  and  the  Duke 
departed  on  his  mission.  Before  the  end  of  the  year,  the  Prince  was  in  tlie 
prison  whence  he  never  came  forth  alive. 

The  figure  of  Don  Carlos  was  as  misshapen  as  his  mind.  His  head  was  dis- 
proportionately large,  his  limbs  were  rickety,  one  shoulder  was  higher,  one 
leg  longer  than  the  other.*  With  features  resembling  those  of  his  father,  but 
with  a  swarthy  instead  of  a  fair  complexion,  with  an  expression  of  countenance 
both  fierce  and  foolish,  and  with  a  character  such  as  we  have  sketched  it, 
upon  the  evidence  of  those  who  knew  him  well,  it  is  indeed  strange  that  he 
should  ever  have  been  transformed  by  the  magic  of  poetry  into  a  romantic 
hera  As  cruel  and  cunning  as  his  father,  as  mad  as  his  great-grandmother, 
he  has  left  a  name  which  not  even  his  dark  and  mysterious  fate  can  render 
interesting. 
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Heroic  sent  i menu  of  OiBBge — His  religious  opinioni-^His  efforts  in  favour  of  to 
fctvent  piely — His  public  ootrespondence  with  the  Emperor— His  "Justifica(ion,"his  "Wire- 
In*;,"  and  other  papers  characterised.— The  Prince,  with  a  considerable  army,  crosses  ihe 
RhiDC— Passage  of  the  Meuse  al  St<x:hein— He  offers  battle  to  Alva— Determination  <£  the 
Duke  to  avoid  an  engegeitieni — Comparison  of  his  present  situation  with  bis  pierious  posttioo 
in  Friesland— Masterly  tactics  of  the  Duke-SkinoiEh  on  the  Geta— Drfeat  of  tbe  Oraugebti 
— Death  of  Hoogilraalea — Junction  with  Genlis- Adherence  of  Alva  to  his  original  plan— Tbe 
Princecrossestheftoatier  of  France— Conespondence  between  Charles  IK.  and  Otange— The 
patriot  army  disbanded  at  St rasbun;— Comments  byGranvelle  upon  the  posidon  of  the  Prince 
— Triumphant  attitude  of  AlTa— Festivities  at  Brussels — Colossal  statue  of  Alva  erccud  by 
hitnself  in  Antwerp  dudel— Intercession  of  the  Emperor  with  Philip— Memorial  of  sii 
Electors  to  the  Emperor— Mission  of  the  Archduke  Charles  to  Spain— His  negotiations  widi 
Philip— Pubiic  and  private  cottespondenoe  between  the  King  and  Empetor — Duplidly  of 
Manmiliaa— Abrupt  conclusioa  to  Ibe  inlerveation — Cranvelle  s  stiggeslions  to  Pbilip  cooceni- 
inc  lbs  treaty  of  Paisau. 

Thk  Duke  having  thus  crushed  the  project  of  Count  Louis,  and  quelled  the 
insurrection  in  Friesland,  returned  in  triumph  to  Brussels.  Far  from  solt- 
ened  by  the  success  of  his  arms,  he  renewed  with  fresh  energy  the  butchery 
which,  for  a  brief  season,  had  been  suspended  during  his  brilliant  campaign  in 
the  north.  The  altars  again  smoked  with  victims  ;  the  hanging,  traming, 
drowning,  beheading,  seemed  destined  to  be  the  perpetual  course  of  his 
administration,  so  long  as  human  bodies  remained  on  which  his  fanatical 
vengeance  could  be  wreaked.'  Four  men  of  eminence  were  executed  soon 
after  his  return  to  the  capital  They  had  previously  suffered  such  intense 
punishment  on  the  rack,  that  it  was  necessary  to  carry  thero  to  the  scaffold 
and  bind  them  upon  chairs,  that  they  might  be  beheaded.*    These  four  sni^ 
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fneis  were  a  Frisian  nobleman  named  Galena,  the  secretaties  of  Egmont  and 
Horn,  BaUcerzeel  and  La  Loo,  and  the  distbguished  Burgomaster  of  Antwerp, 
AncoDy  van  Straalen.  The  arrest  of  the  three  last-mentioned  indmduals, 
iimultaneously  with  that  of  the  two  Counts,  has  been  related  in  a  previous 
chapter.  In  the  case  of  Van  Straalen,  the  services  rendered  by  him  to  the 
provinces  during  his  long  and  honourable  career  had  been  so  remarkable, 
diat  even  the  Blood  Council,  in  sending  his  case  to  Alva,  for  his  sentence,  were 
inspired  by  a  humane  feeling.  They  felt  bo  much'  compunction  at  the  impend- 
ing fate  of  a  man  who,  among  other  meritorious  acts,  had  furnished  nearly  all 
the  funds  for  the  brilliant  campaign  in  Picardy,  by  which  the  opening  years  of 
Philip's  reign  had  been  illustrated,  as  to  hint  at  the  propriety  of  a  pardon.' 
Bui  the  recommendation  to  mercy,  though  it  came  from  the  lips  of  tigers 
dnppingwith  human  blood,  fell  unheeded  on  the  tyrant's  ear.  It  seeilied 
meet  that  the  man  who  had  supplied  the  nerves  of  war  in  that  unforgiven 
series  of  triumphs  should  share  the  &te  of  the  hero  who  had  won  the  laurels.' 
Hundreds  of  obscure  martyrs  now  followed  in  the  same  path  to  another 
world,  where  surely  they  deserved  to  find  their  recompense,  if  steadfast  ad- 
herence to  their  faith  and  a  tranquil  trust  in  God,  amid  tortures  and  death 
too  hoirible  to  be  related,  had  ever  found  favour  above.  The  "  Red-Rod," 
as  the  provost  of  Brabant  was  popularly  designated,  was  never  idle.  He  flew 
from  village  to  village  throughout  the  province,  executing  the  bloody  behests 
of  his  masters  with  congenial  alacrity.*  Nevertheless,  his  career  was  soon 
destined  to  close  upon  the  same  scaffold  where  he  bad  so  long  officiated 
Partly  from  caprice,  partly  from  an  uncompromising  and  fantastic  sense  of 
justice,  his  master  now  hanged  the  executioner  whose  industry  had  been  so 
untiring.  The  sentence,  which  was  afhxed  to  his  breast  as  he  suffered,  stated 
that  he  had  been  guilty  of  much  malpractice ;  that  he  had  executed  many 
persons  without  a  warrant,  and  had  suffered  many  guilty  persons,  for  a  bribe,  to 
esc^w  their  doom.*  The  reader  can  judge  which  of  the  two  clauses  constituted 
the  most  sufficient  reason. 

During  all  these  triumphs  of  Alva,  the  Prince  of  Orange  had  not  lost  his 
self-possession.  One  after  another,  each  of  his  bold,  skilfully-conceived,  and 
carefully-prepared  plans  had  failed.  Villars  had  been  entirely  discomfited  at 
Dalhem,  Cocquevillc  had  been  cut  to  pieces  in  Picardy,  and  now  the  valiant 
and  experienced  Louis  had  met  with  an  entire  overthrow  in  Friesland.  The 
brief  success  of  the  patriots  at  Heiliger-Lee  had  been  washed  out  in  the  blood 
torrents  of  Jemmingen.  Tyranny  was  more  triumphant,  the  provinces  more 
timidly  crouching,  than  ever.  The  friends  on  whom  William  of  Orange  relied 
in  Germany,  never  enthtuiastic  in  his  cause,  although  many  of  them  true- 
hearted  and  liberal,  now  grew  cold  and  anxious.  For  months  long,  his  most 
faithful  and  affectionate  alUes,  such  men  as  the  Elector  of  Hesse  and  the 
Duke  of  Wirtemberg,  as  well  as  the  less  trustworthy  Augustus  of  Saxony,  had 
earnestly  expressed  their  opinion  that,  under  the  circumstances,  his  best  course 
was  to  sit  still  and  watch  the  course  of  events. 

It  was  known  that  the  Emperor  had  written  an  urgent  letter  to  Philip  on 
the  subject  of  his  pohcy  in  the  Netherlands  in  general,  and  concerning  the 
position  of  Orange  in  pardcular.  All  persons,  from  the  Emperor  down  to 
the  pettiest  potentate,  seemed  now  of  opinion  that  the  Prince  had  better 
pause;  that 'he  was,  indeed,  bound  to  wait  the  issue  of  that  remonstrance." 

•  Ibhil,  r.tSoirjo.    MooTd.  r.  i)i. 
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"  YouT  Highness  must  sit  still,"  said  Landgrave  William.  "  Your  Highness 
mast  sit  still,"  said  Augustus  of  Saxony.  "  You  must  more  neither  hand  nor 
foot  in  the  cause  of  the  perishing  provinces,"  said  the  Emperor.  "Not  a 
soldier — horse,  foot,  or  dragoon — shall  be  levied  within  the  Empire.  If  you 
violate  the  peace  of  the  realm,  and  embroil  us  with  our  excellent  btother  and 
cousin  Philip,  it  is  at  your  oi^n  peril  You  have  nothing  to  do  but  to  keep 
quiet  and  await  his  answer  to  pur  letter." '  But  the  Prince  knew  how  mach 
effect  his  sitting  still  ^ould  produce  upon  the  cause  of  liberty  and  religion. 
He  knew  how  much  effect  the  Emperor's  letter  was  like  to  hare  upon  the 
heart  of  Philip.  He  knew  tl^at  tlie  ufqre  impenetrable  the  darkness  now 
gathering  oyer  that  land  of  doom  which  he  had  devoted  his  life  to  defend,  the 
more  ifigently  wa;  he  forbidden  to  turn  hi;  face  away  from  it  in  its  affliction. 

It  wa$  about  ^his  t'me  that  a  deep  change  came  over  his  mind.  Hitheno, 
'  although  nominally  attached  to  the  communion  of  the  ancient  Church,  his 
course  of  life  and  habits  of  min^  had  not  led  him  to  deal  very  earnestly  with 
things  beyond  the  world.  The  severe  duties,  the  grave  character  of  the  cause 
to  which  his  days  were  henceforth  to  be  devoted,  had  already  led  him  to 
a  closer  inspection  of  the  essential  attributes  of  Christianity.  He  was  now 
enrolled  for  life  as  a  ^oldier  of  the  Reformation.^  The  Reformation  was  hence- 
forth his  fatherland,  tlie  sphere  of*  his  duty  and  his  affection.  The  religious 
Reformers  became  his  brethren,  whether  in  France,  Germany,  the  Netherlands, 
or  England.  Yet  his  mind  had  taken  a  higher  flight  than  that  of  the  most 
eminent  Refom^ers.  His  goal  wa^  UQt  a  new  doctrine,  but  rehgious  liberty. 
In  an  age  when  tp  think  was  a  crinie,  and  when  bigotry  and  a  persecuting 
spirit  characterised  Romanist;  and  Lutherans,  Calvinists  and  Zwinglians,  he 
had  dared  to  announce  freedom  qf  conscience  as  the  great  object  for  which 
noble  natures  shQ^ld  strive.  In  an  age  i^hen  toleration  was  a  vice,  he  had 
the  manhoqd  to  cultivate  it  a;  a  virtue.  His  parting  advice  to  the  Reformers 
of  the  Netherlands,  when  he  left  ttieqi  for  a  season  in  the  spring  of  1567,  was 
to  sink  all  lesser  di^erenpes  in  religious  union.  Those  of  the  Augsburg 
Confessiqn  and  those  of  the  Calvinistic  Cliurch,  in  their  own  opinion  as 
incapable  of  commingling  as  oil  and  water,  were,  in  his  judgment,  capable  of 
friendly  amalgamation.'  He  appealed  cloguently  to  the  good  and  inSuential 
of  all  parties  to  unite  in  qne  commop  cau;e  against  oppression.  Even  while 
favouring  daily  more  and  more  the  cause  of  the  purified  Church,  and  becoming 
daily  more  alive  to  the  corruption  of  Rome,  he  was  yet  willing  to  tolerate  all 
forms  of  worship,  and  to  leaye  reason  to  cqmbat  error. 

Without  a  particle  of  cant  or  fanaticism,  he  had  become  a  deeply  rdigioos 
man.  Hitherto  he  had  been  only  a  man  of  the  world  and  a  statesman,  bot 
from  this  time  forth  he  began  calmly  to  rely  upon  God's  providence  in  all  the 
emergencies  of  his  eventful  life.  His  letters  written  to  his  most  confidential 
friends,  to  be  read  only  by  themselves,  and  which  have  been  gazed  upon  by 
no  other  eyes  until  after  the  lapse  of  nearly  three  centuries,  abundantly  prove 
his  sincere  and  simple  trust  This  sentiment  was  not  assumed  for  effect  to 
delude  others,  but  cherished  as  a  secret  support  for  himself.  His  religion  was 
not  a  cloak  to  his  desigKS,  but  a  consolation  in  his  disasters.  In  his  letter  of 
instruction  to  his  most  confidential  agent,  John  Bazius,  while  he  declared 
himself  frankly  in  favour  of  the  Protestant  principles,  he  expressed  his  extreme 
repugnance  to  the  persecution  of  Catholics.  "  Should  we  obtain  power  over 
any  city  or  cities,"  he  wrote,  "  let  the  communities  of  Papists  be  as  much 

■  CoTTaponducs  da  Guillauna  la  TiciL,  Hi.  i-i^  I  raeadDd  but  when  n  not  mcntioBad.  Kic  Tsa 
Aidiim  at  Orrmponiluice.  lii.  ijja,  iqq.  Wtk  op  WiganH-,  *i.  ■n,  imd  Van  d«r  Wall,  Priii- 
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respected  and  protected  u  possible.  Let  them  be  overcome,  not  by  violence 
but  with  gentle-mindedness  and  virtuons  treatment."*  After  the  terrible 
disaster  at  Jemraingen,  he  had  written  to  Louis  consoling  him,  in  the  most 
iJfectionate  language,  for  the  unfortunate  result  of  his  campaign.  Not  a  word 
(tf  reproach  escaped  from  him,  although  his  brother  had  conducted  the  opera- 
lions  in  Friesland,  after  the  battle  of  Heiliger-Lee,  in  a  manner  quite  contrary 
to  his  ova  advice.  He  had  counselled  against  a  battle,  and  had  foretold  a 
defeat;'  but  after  the  battle  had  been  fought,  and  a  crushing  defeat  sustained, 
his  language  breathed  odIjt  wiwavering  submission  to  the  will  of  God,  ancl 
coDtinued  confidence  in  his  own  courage.  "  You  may  be  well  assured,  my 
brother,"  he  wrote,  "that  I  have  never  felt  anything  more  keenly  than  the 
pitiable  misfortmie  which  has  happened  to  you,  for  many  reasons  which  you 
cao  easily  imagine.  Moreover,  it  hinders  qs  much  in  the  levy  which  we  are 
malting,  and  has  greatly  chilled  the  hearts  of  those  who  otherwise  would  have 
becD  ready  to  give  us  assistance.  Nevertheless,  since  it  has  thus  pleased  God,  it 
is  necessary  to  have  patience,  and  to  lose  not  courage,  conforming  ourselves 
to  His  divine  will,  as  for  my  part  I  have  determined  to  do  in  everything  which 
may  happen,  still  proceeding  onward  in  our  work  with  His  Almighty  aid,"  * 
Sxm  trartquUlus  in  undU,  he  was  never  more  placid  than  when  the  storm 
vas  wildest  and  the  night  darkest.  He  drew  his  consolations  and  refreshed 
his  courage  at  the  never-failtng  fountains  of  Divine  mercy. 

"  I  go  to-morrow,"  he  wrote  to  the  unworthy  Anna  of  Saxony ;  "  but  when 
I  shall  return,  or  when  I  shall  see  you,  I  cannot,  on  my  honour,  tell  you  with 
certainty.  I  have  resolved  to  place  myself  in  the  hands  of  the  Almighty, 
that  He  may  guide  me  whither  it  is  His  good  pleasure  that  I  should  go.  I  sx 
TtUaunigk  that  I  am  destined  to  pats  this  life  in  misery  and  labour,  itnth  whith 
I  am  well  amtatt,  sina  it  thus  pleases  the  Omnipotent,  for  I  know  that  I  have 
merited  still  greater  chastisement  I  only  implore  Him  graciously  to  send  me 
strength  to  endure  with  piatience.''  * 

In  May  1568,  the  Emperor  Maximilian  had  formally  issued  a  requisition  to 
the  Prince  of  Orange  to  lay  down  his  arms,  and  to  desist  from  ali  levies  and 
machinations  against  the  King  of  Spain  and  the  peace  of  the  realm.  This 
summons  he  was  commanded  to  obey  on  pain  of  forfeiting  alt  rights,  fiefs, 
privil^es,  and  endowments  bestowed  by  imperial  hands  on  himself  or  his 
predecessors,  and  of  incurring  the  heaviest  disgrace,  punishment,  and  penalties 
of  the  Empire.* 

To  this  document  the  Prince  replied  in  August,  having  paid  in  the  mean- 
time but  little  heed  to  its  precepts.  Now  that  the  Emperor,  who  at  first  was 
l>enignant,  had  begun  to  frown  on  his  undertaking,  he  did  not  slacken  in 
his  own  endeavours  to  set  his  army  on  foot.  One  by  one  those  among  the 
princes  of  the  Empire  who  had  been  most  stanch  in  his  cause,  and  were  still 
most  friendly  to  his  person,  grew  colder  as  tyranny  became  stronger ;  but  the 
ardour  of  the  Prince  was  not  more  chilled  by  their  despair  than  by  the 
overthrow  at  Jemmingen,  which  had  been  its  cause.  In  August,  he  answered 
the  letter  of  the  Emperor,  respectfully  but  warmly.  He  still  denounced  the 
tyranny  of  Alva  and  the  arts  of  Granvellc  with  that  vigorous  eloquence  which 
•as  always  at  his  command,  while,  as  usual,  he  maintained  a  show  of  almost 
exaggerated  respect  for  their  monarch.  It  was  not  to  be  presumed,  he  said, 
that  his  Majesty,  "  a  king  debonair  and  bountiful,"  had  ever  intended  such 
cruelties  as  those  which  had  been  rapidly  retraced  In  the  letter,  but  it  was 
certain  that  the  Duke  of  Alva  had  committed  them  all  of  his  own  authori^. 

"  Sacht  sRedlthert  cikIb  dsiiehBuunlnili,"—  I  •  Arehi«i,  at.,  it  la  Uaiun  d'Onmg*  N»u»u, 
■"■■■'  ill.  JiJ-JJi. 
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He  trusted,  moreover,  that  the  Emperor,  after  he  had  read  the  "Justification" 
which  the  Prince  had  receutly  pubHshed,  would  appreciate  the  reason  for  his 
taking  up  arms.  He  hoped  that  his  Majesty  would  now  consider  the  resist- 
ance just,  Christian,  and  conformable  to  the  pubUc  peace.  He  expressed  th? 
belief  that,  rather  than  interpose  any  hindrance,  his  Majesty  would  thenceforth 
rather  render  assistance  "  to  the  poor  and  desolate  Christians,"  even  as  it  was 
his  Majesty's  office  and  authority  to  be  the  last  refuge  of  the  injured.' 

The  "  Justification  against  the  false  blame  of  his  dalumniEktors  by  the 
Prince  of  Orange,"  to  which  the  Prince  thus  referred,  has  been  mentioned  in 
a  previous  chapter;  This  remarkable  paper  had  been  drawn  up  at  the  advice 
of  his  friends  Landgrave  William  and  Elector  Augustus,*  but  it  was  not  the 
only  document  which  the  Prince  caused  to  be  published  at  this  important 
epoch.  He  issued  a  formal  declaration  of  war  against  the  Duke  of  Alva  ;  he 
addressed  a  solemn  and  eloquent  warning  or  proclamation  to  all  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  Netherlands.*  These  documents  atc  extremely  important  and 
interesting,  Their  phraseology  shows  the  intentions  and  the  spirit  by  which 
the  Prince  was  actuated  on  first  engaging  in  the  struggle.  Without  the  Prince 
and  his  efforts  at  this  juncture,  there  would  probably  have  never  been  a  free 
Netherland  commonwealth.  It  is  certain,  likewise,  that  without  an  enthu- 
siastic passion  for  civil  and  religious  liberty  throughout  the  masses  of  the 
Netherland  people,  there  would  have  been  no  successful  effort  on  the  part  of 
the  Prince,  He  knew  his  countrymen ;  while  they,  from  highest  to  humblest, 
recognised  in  him  their  saviour.  There  was,  however,  no  pretence  of  a  revo- 
lutionary movement  The  Prince  came  to  maintain,  not  to  overthrow.  The 
freedom  which  had  been  enjoyed  in  the  provinces  until  the  accession  of  the 
Burgundian  dynasty,  it  was  his  purpose  to  restore.  The  attitude  which  he 
now  assumed  was  a  peculiar  one  in  history.  This  defender  of  a  people's 
cause  set  up  no  revolutionary  standard.  In  all  his  documents  he  paid  ap- 
parent reverence  to  the  authority  of  the  King.  By  a  fiction,  which  was  not 
unpbilosophical,  he  assumed  that  the  monarch  was  incapable  of  the  crimes 
which  he  charged  upon  the  Viceroy.  Thus  he  did  not  assume  the  character 
of  a  rebel  in  arms  against  his  prince,  but  in  his  own  capacity  of  sovereign  he 
levied  troops  and  waged  war  against  a  satrap  whom  he  chose  to  consider  false 
to  his  master's  orders.  In  the  interest  of  Philip,  assumed  to  be  identical  with 
the  welfare  of  his  people,  he  took  up  arras  against  the  tyrant  who  was  sacri- 
ficing both.  This  mask  of  loyalty  would  never  save  his  head  from  the  blodi, 
as  he  well  knew,  but  some  spirits  lofty  as  his  own  might  perhaps  be  influenced 
by  a  noble  sophistry,  which  sought  to  strengthen  the  cause  of  the  people  by 
attributing  virtue  to  the  King. 

And  thus  did  the  sovereign  of  an  insignificant  litde  principality  stand  boldW 
forth  to  do  battle  with  the  most  powerful  monarch  in  the  world.  At  his  own 
expense,  and  by  almost  superhuman  exertions,  he  had  assembled  nearly  thirty 
thousand  men.  He  now  boldly  proolaimed  to  the  world,  and  especially  to 
the  inhabitants  of  the  provinces,  his  motives,  his  purposes,  and  his  hopes. 

"We,  by  God's  grace  Prince  of  Orange,"  said  his  declaration  of  31SI 
August  r56a,  "  salute  all  faithful  subjects  of  his  Majesty,  To  few  people  is 
it  unknown  that  the  Spaniards  have  for  a  long  time  sought  to  govern  the  land 
according  to  their  pleasure.  Abusing  his  Majesty's  goodness,  they  have  per- 
suaded him  to  decree  the  introduction  of  the  Inquisition  into  the  Nether- 
lands. They  well  understood  that,  in  case  the  Netherlanders  could  be  made 
to  tolerate  its  exercise,  they  would  lose  all  protection  to  their  liberty;  that  if 
they  opposed  its  introduction,  they  wouid  open  those  rich  provinces  as  a 
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rasC  field  of  plunder.  We  had  hoped  that  his  Majesty,  taking  the  matter  to 
heart,  would  have  spared  his  hereditary  provinces  from  such  utter  ruin.  We 
hare  found  our  hopes  futile.  We  are  unable,  by  reason  of  our  loyal  service 
due  to  his  Majesty,  and  of  our  true  compassion  for  the  faithful  lieges,  to  look 
with  tnmqaillity  any  longer  at  such  murders,  robberies,  outrages,  and  agony. 
We  aie,  moreover,  certain  that  his  Majesty  has  been  badly  informed  upon 
Netbetland  matters.  We  take  up  arms,  therefore,  to  oppose  the  violent 
tjaaay  of  the  Spaniards,  by  the  help  of  the  merciful  God  who  is  the  enemy 
of  all  blood thirstiness.  Cheerfully  inclined  to  wager  our  life  and  all  our 
woridly  vealth  on  the  cause,  we  have  now,  God  Iw  thanked,  an  excellent 
anuy  of  cavalry,  infantry,  and  artillery,  raised  all  at  our  own  expense.  We 
summoD  all  loyal  subjects  of  the  Netherlands  to  come  and  help  us.  Let 
tbem  take  to  heart  the  uttermost  need  of  the  country,  the  danger  of  per- 
petual slavery  for  themselves  and  their  children,  and  of  the  entire  over- 
tbrov  of  the  Evangelical  religion.  Only  when  Alva's  bloodthirstiness  shall 
liave  been  at  last  overpowered  can  the  provinces  hope  to  recover  their 
pure  administration  of  justice  and  a  prosperous  condition  for  their  common* 
wealth.  "1 

In  the  "warning"  or  proclamation -to  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  Nether- 
lands, the  Prince  expressed  similar  sentiments.  He  announced  his  intention 
of  eipeUing  the  Spaniards  for  ever  from  the  country.  To  accomplish  the 
migh^  undertaking,  money  was  necessary.  He  accordingly  called  on  his 
countiymen  to  contribute,  the  rich  out  of  their  abundance,  the  poor  even  out 
ol  their  poverty,  to  the  furtherance  of  the  cause.  To  do  this,  while  it  was  yet 
time,  he  solemnly  warned  them  "  before  God,  the  fatherland,  and  the  world." 
After  the  title  of  this  paper  were  cited  the  aSth,  39th,  and  30th  verses  of  the 
tenth  chapter  of  Proverbs,  The  favourite  motto  of  the  Prince,  "  I'ro  l(ge,  rege, 
P'/gt,"  was  also  affixed  to  the  document,' 

These  appeals  had,  however,  but  little  effect  Of  three  hundred  thousand 
crowns,  promised  on  behalf  of  leading  nobles  and  merchants  of  the  Nether- 
lands by  Marcus  Perei,  but  ten  or  twelve  thousand  came  to  hand.'  The 
appeals  to  the  gentlemen  who  had  signed  the  Compromise,  and  to  many  others 
who  had  in  times  past  been  favourable  to  the  liberal  party,  were  powerless. 
A  poor  Anabaptist  preacher  collected  a  small  sum  from  a  refugee  congrega< 
tion  on  the  outskirts  of  Holland,  and  brought  it,  at  the  peril  of  his  life,  into 
the  Prince's  camp.  It  came  fronl  people,  he  said,  whose  will  was  better  than 
the  gift  They  never  wished  to  be  repaid,  he  said,  except  by  kindness,  when 
the  cause  of  reform  should  be  triumphant  in  the  Netherlands.  The  Prince 
signed  a  receipt  for  the  money,  expressing  himself  touched  by  this  sympathy 
from  these  poor  outcasts.*  In  the  course  of  time,  other  contributions  from 
similar  sources,  principally  collected  by  dissenting  preachers,  starving  and 
persecuted  church  communities,  were  received.'  The  poverty-stricken  exiles 
contributed  far  more,  in  proportion,  for  the  establishment  of  civil  and  religious 
liberty,  than  the  wealthy  merchants  or  the  haughty  nobles.* 

Late  in  September,  the  Prince  mustered  his  army  in  the  province  of  Treves, 
near  the  monastery  of  Romersdorf.^  His  force  amounted  to  nearly  thirty 
thousand  men,  of  whom  nine  thousand  were  cavalry,'  Lumcy,  Count  de  la 
Marck,  now  joined  him  at  the  head  of  a  pic:ked  band  of  troopers,  a  bold, 
ferocious  partisan,  descended  from  the  celebrated  Wild  Boar  of  Ardennes. 
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Like  Civilis,  the  &ncient  Batavian  hero,  he  had  sworn  to  leave  hair  and  beard 
unshom  till  the  liberation  of  the  country  was  achieved,  or  at  least  till  the 
death  of  Egmont,  whose  blood  relation  he  wa«,  had  been  avenged.*  It  ia 
probable  that  the  fierce  conduct  of  this  chieftain,  and  particularly  the  cruelties 
exercised  upon  monks  and  papists'  by  bis  troops,  dishonoured  the  cause 
more  than  their  valour  could  advance  it  But  in  IhoGC  Btonny  times  such 
rude  but  incisive  instruments  were  scarcejy  to  be  neglected,  and  the  name  of 
Lumey  was  to  be  forever  associated  with  the  ea^liegt  and  most  important 
triumphs  of  the  liberal  cause. 

It  was  fated,  however,  that  but  few  laureli  should  be  won  by  the  patriots 
in  this  campaign.  The  Prince  crossed  the  Rhine  at  St  Feit,  a  village 
belonging  to  himself.'  He  descended  along  the  banks  as  far  as  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Cologne.  Then,  after  hoyering  in  apparent  uncertainty  about 
the  territories  of  Juliers  and  Limburg,  he  suddenly,  on  a  bright  moonlight 
night  crossed  the  Meuse  with  his  whole  army,  in  thp  neighbourhood  of 
Stochcm.*  The  operation  was  briHiaptly  effected  A  compact  body  of 
cavalry,  according  to  the  plan  which  had  been  more  than  once  adopted  by 
Julius  CsEsar,  was  placpd  in  the  midst  of  (he  cup-entl  under  which  shelter  the 
whole  army  successfully  fardfd  the  rivep*  The  Meuse  was  more  shallow 
than  usual,  but  the  water  was  as  high  as  the  soldiers^  necks.  This  feat  was 
accomplished  on  the  night  and  mornijig  of  the  ^th  ^nd  5th  of  October.  It 
was  considered  so  bold  an  achievement  that  its  fame  spread  far  and  wide. 
The  Spaniards  began  to  tremble  at  the  prowess  of  a  prince  whom  they  had 
affected  to  despise.  The  very  fact  of  t^e  passage 'was  flatly  contradicted. 
An  unfortunate  burgher  at  Amsterdarp  ^as  scourged  at  the  whipping-post 
because  he  mentioned  it  as  matter  of  pqmmon  report.?  The  Duke  of  Alva 
refused  to  credit  the  tale  when  it  was  anpounced  to  him.  "  Is  the  army  of 
the  Prince  of  Orange  a  flock  of  yild  geese,"  he  asked,  •'  that  it  can  fly  over 
rivers  like  the  Meuse  ?  " '  Nevertheless  it  was  true.  The  outlawed,  exiled 
Prince  stood  once  more  on  the  bqrdeis  of  Braoant,  with  an  army  of  disciplined 
troops  at  his  back.  His  banners  bore  patrjotic  inscriptions.  "Pro  Lege, 
Rege,  Gregc,"  was  emblazoned  upon  some.  ^  pelican  tearing  her  breast  to 
nourish  her  young  with  her  liia-bloqd  was  the  pathetic  emblem  of  others.* 
It  was  his  determination  to  force  or  entice  the  puke  of  Alva  into  a  general 
engagement  Me  was  desirous  to  wipe  du(  the  disgrace  of  Jemmingen.  Could 
he  plant  his  victorious  standard  thus  in  the  very  heart  of  the  country,  he  felt 
that  thousands  would  rally  around  it.  The  country  would  rise  almost  to  a 
man  could  he  achieve  a  victory  over  the  tyrant,  flushed  as  he  was  with  victory 
and  sated  with  blood. 

With  banners  flying,  drums  beating,  trumpets  sounding,  with  all  the  pomp 
and  defiance  which  an  already  victorious  general  could  assume.  Orange 
marched  into  Brabant,  and  took  up  a  position  within  six  thousand  paces  ol 
Alva's  encampment.  His  plan  was  at  every  hazard  to  dare  or  to  decoy  his 
adversary  into  the  chances  of  a  stricken  field.  The  Governor  was  entrenched 
at  a  place  called  Keiserslager,  which  Julius  Cflssar  had  once  occupied.  The 
city  of  Maestricht  was  in  his  immediate  neighbourhood,  which  was  thus  com- 
pletely under  his  protection,  while  it  furnished  him  with  supphes.*  The 
Prince  sent  to  the  Duke  a  herald,  who  was  to  propose  that  ail  prisoners  who 
might  be  taken  in  the  coming  campaign  should   be  exchanged  instead  of 
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beJDg  executed.'  The  herald,  booted  and  spurred,  even  as  he  had  dismounted 
from  his  htxse,  was  instantly  hanged.^  This  was  the  significant  ansvet  to 
the  mission  of  mercy.  Alva  held  no  parley  with  rebeb  before  a  battle,  nor 
gire  quarter  arierwards. 

In  the  meantime,  the  Duke  had  carefully  studied  the  whole  position  of 
affairs,  and  had  arrived  at  bis  conclusion.  He  was  determined  not  to  fight 
II  was  obvious  that  the  Prince  would  offer  battle  eagerly,  ostentatiously,  fre- 
quently, but  the  Governor  was  resolved  never  to  accept  the  combat.  Once 
takcD,  his  resolution  was  unalterable.  He  recognised  the  important  difference 
between  his  own  attitude  at  present  and  that  in  which  he  had  found  himself 
during  the  past  summer  in  Frieslaod.  "there  a  batde  had  been  necessary, 
noT  it  was  more  expedient  to  overcome  his  enemy  by  delay.  In  Fricsland, 
the  rebels  had  just  achieved  a  victoiy  over  the  choice  troops  of  Spain.  Here 
they  were  suffering  from  the  stigma  of  a  crushing  defeat  Then,  the  army  of 
Louis  Nassau  was  swelling  daily  by  recruits,  who  poured  in  from  all  the 
eountiy  round.  Now,  neidier  peasant  nor  noble  dared  hft  a  finger  for  the 
Prince.  The  army  of  Louis  had  been  sustained  by  the  one  which  his  brother 
ns  known  to  be  preparing.  If  their  movements  had  not  been  checked,  a 
junction  would  have  been  effected.  The  armed  revolt  would  then  have 
assumed  so  fonnidable  an  aspect,  that  rebellion  would  seem,  even  for  the 
timid,  a  safer  choice  than  loyalty.  The  anny  of  the  Prince,  on  the  contrary, 
iras  DOW  the  last  hope  of  the  patriots.  The  three  by  which  it  had  been 
preceded  had  been  successively  and  signally  vanquished.* 

Fiiesland,  again,  was  on  the  outskirts  of  the  country.  A  defeat  sustained 
bj  the  Uovemment  there  did  not  necessarily  imperil  the  possession  of  the 
piotinces.  Brabant,  on  the  contrary,  was  the  heart  of  the  Netherlands. 
Sboeld  the  Prince  achieve  a  decisive  triumph  then  and  there,  he  would  be 
master  of  the  nation's  fate.  The  Viceroy  knew  himself  to  be  odious,  and  he 
reigned  by  terror.  The  Prince  was  the  object  of  the  people's  idolatry,  and 
they  would  rally  round  him  if  they  dared.  A  Victory  gained  by  the  liberator 
over  die  tyrant  would  destroy  the  terrible  ulisman  of  invincibility  by  which 
Alva  governed.  The  Duke  had  sufficiently  demonstrated  his  audacity  in  the 
treiDendous  chastisement  whidi  he  had  inflicted  upon  the  rebels  under  Louis. 
He  could  now  afford  to  play  that  scientific  game  of  which  he  was  so  profound 
a  master,  without  risking  any  loss  of  respect  or  authority.  He  was  no  en- 
thosiast  Although  he  doubtless  felt  sufhciently  confident  of  overcoming  the 
Frioce  in  a  pitched  batUe,  he  had  not  sufficient  relish  for  the  joys  of  contest 
to  be  willing  to  risk  even  a  remote  possibility  of  defeat  His  force,  although 
composed  of  veterans  and  of  the  best  musketeers  and  pikemen  in  Europe, 
»as  still  somewhat  inferior  in  numbers  to  that  of  his  adversary.  Against  the 
twenty  thousand  foot  and  eight  thousand  horse  of  Orange,  he  could  oppose 
only  fifteen  or  sixteen  thousand  foot  and  fifty-five  hundred  riders.*  Moreover, 
the  adyantage  which  he  had  possessed  in  Friesland,  a  country  only  favourable 
to  infantry,  in  which  he  had  been  stronger  than  his  opponent,  was  now  trans- 
ferred  to  his  new  enemy.  On  the  plains  of  Brabant,  the  Prince's  superiority 
in  cavalry  was  sure  to  telL  The  season  of  the  j-ear,  too,  was  an  important 
element  m  the  calculation.  The  winter  alone  would  soon  disperse  the  bands 
of  German  mercenaries,  whose  expenses  Orange  was  not  able  to  support, 
even  while  in  active  service.    With  unpaid  vrages  and  disappointed  hopes  of 
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plunder,  the  rebel  anny  would  disappear  in  few  weeks  as  totally  as  if  defeated 
in  the  open  field.  In  brief.  Orange  by  a  victoiy  would  gain  new  life  and 
strength,  while  his  defeat  could  no  more  than  anticipate,  by  a  few  weeks,  the 
destruction  of  his  anny,  already  inevitable.  Alva,  on  the  contrary,  m^ht 
lose  the  mastery  of  the  Netherlands  if  unfortunate,  and  .would  gain  no  solid 
advantage  if  triumphant.  The  Prince  had  everything  to  hope,  the  Duke 
everything  to  fear,  from  the  result  of  a  general  action.' 

The  plan,  thus  deliberately  resolved  upon,  was  accomplished  with  fenltless 
accuracy.  As  a  work  of  art,  the  present  campaign  of  Alva  against  Orange 
was  a  more  consummate  masterpiece  than  the  more  brilliant  and  dashing 
expedition  into  Friesland.  The  Duke  had  resolved  to  hang  upon  his  adver- 
sary's skirts,  to  follow  him  move  by  move,  to  check  him  at  every  turn,  to 
harass  him  in  a  hundred  ways,  to  foil  all  his  enterprises,  to  pany  ail  his  strokes, 
and  finally  to  drive  him  out  of  the  country,  after  a  totally  barren  campaign, 
when,  as  he  felt  certain,  his  ill-paid  hirelings  would  vanish  in  all  directions, 
and  leave  their  patriot  Prince  a  helpless  and  penniless  adventurer.  The  scheme 
thus  sagaciously  conceived,  his  adversary,  with  all  his  efforts,  was  unable  to 
circumvent. 

The  campaign  lasted  little  more  than  a  month.  Twenty-nine  times  the 
Prince  changed  bis  encampment,'  and  at  every  remove  the  Duke  was  still 
behind  him,  as  close  and  seemingly  as  impalpable  as  his  shadow.  Thrice  they 
were  within  cannon-shot  of  each  other,  twice  without  a  single  trench  or  rampart 
between  them.*  The  country  people  refiised  the  Prince  supplies,  for  they 
trembled  at  the  vengeance  of  the  Governor.  Alva  had  caused  the  irons  to 
be  removed  from  all  the  mills,  so  that  not  a  bushel  of  com  could  be  ground 
in  the  whole  province.*  The  country  thus  afforded  but  little  forage  for  the 
thirty  thousand  soldiers  of  the  Prince.  The  troops,  already  discontented, 
were  clamorous  for  pay  and  plunder.  During  one  mutinous  demonstration, 
the  Prince's  sword  was  shot  from  his  side,  and  it  was  with  difficulty  that  a 
general  outbreak  was  suppressed.'  The  soldiery  were  maddened  and  tautaliseil 
by  the  tactics  of  Alva.  They  found  themselves  constantly  in  the  presence  of 
an  enemy,  who  seemed  to  court  a  battle  at  one  moment  and  to  vanish  like  a 
phantom  at  the  uexL  They  felt  the  winter  approaching,  and  became  daily  more 
dissatisfied  with  the  irritating  hardships  to  which  they  were  exposed.  Upon 
the  night  of  the  sth  and  6th  of  October  the  Prince  had  crossed  the  Meuse  at 
Stochem."  Thence  he  had  proceeded  to  Tongres,  followed  closely  by  the 
enemy's  force,  who  encamped  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood.  From  Ton- 
gres he  had  moved  to  St.  Trond,  still  pursued  and  still  baffled  in  the  same 
cautious  manner.  The  skirmishing  at  the  outposts  was  incessant,  but  the 
main  body  was  withdrawn  as  soon  as  there  seemed  a  chance  of  its  becoming 
involved. 

From  St.  Trond,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  which  he  had  remained  several 
days,  he  advanced  in  a  southerly  direction  towards  Jodoigne.  Count  de  Genlis, 
with  a  leinfoTcement  of  French  Huguenots,  for  which  the  Prince  had  been 
waiting,  had  penetrated  through  the  Ardennes,  crossed  the  Meuse  at  Charle- 
mont,  and  was  now  intending  a  conjunction  with  him  at  Waveren.^  The  river 
Geta  flowed  between  them.  The  Prince  starioned  a  considerable  force  upon 
a  hill  near  the  stream  to  protect  the  passage,  and  then  proceeded  leisurely  to 
send  his  army  across  the  river.     Count  Hoogstraaten,  with  the  rear-guard, 
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amsisting  of  about  three  thousand  men,  vere  alone  left  upoit^ehi^erbank, 
border  to  provoke  or  to  tempt  the  enemy,  who,  as  usual,  was  encamped  very 
near.  Alva  refused  to  attack  the  main  army,  but  rapidly  detached  his  son, 
Don  Frederic,  vith  a.  force  of  four  thousand  foot  and  three  thousand  horse, 
to  cut  off  the  rear-guard.  The  movement  was  effected  in  a  masterly  manner, 
the  hill  was  taken,  the  three  thousand  troops  which  had  not  passed  the  river 
were  cut  to  pieces,  and  Viteili  hastily  dispatched  a  gentleman  named  Barberini 
to  implore  the  Duke  to  advance  with  the  main  body,  cross  the  river,  and,  once 
for  al],  exterminate  the  rebels  in  a  general  combat  Alva,  inflamed,  not  with 
ardour  for  an  impending  triumph,  but  with  rage  that  his  sagely- conceived 
plans  could  not  be  comprehended  even  by  his  son  and  by  his  favourite  officer, 
answered  the  eager  messenger  with  peremptory  violence.  "  Go  back  to  Viteili," 
he  cried.  "  Is  he,  or  am  I,  to  command  in  this  campaign  ?  Tell  him  not  to 
suffer  a  single  man  to  cross  the  river.  Warn  him  against  sending  any  more 
envoys  to  advise  a  battle ;  for  should  you  or  any  other  man  dare  to  bring  me 
aoother  such  message,  I  swear  to  you,  by  the  head  of  the  King,  that  you  go 
not  hence  alive."  * 

With  this  decisive  answer  the  messenger  had  nothing  for  it  but  to  gallop 
back  with  all  haste,  in  order  to  participate  in  what  might  be  left  of  the  but- 
cheiy  of  Count  Hoogstraatcn's  force,  and  to  prevent  Viteili  and  Don  Frederic, 
in  their  ill-timed  ardour,  from  crossing  the  river.  This  was  properly  efTected, 
while  ID  the  meantime  the  whole  rear-guard  of  the  patriots  had  been  slaughtered. 
A  hundred  or  two,  the  last  who  remained,  had  made  their  escape  from  the 
field,  and  had  taken  reftige  in  a  house  in  the  neighbourhood.  The  Spaniards 
set  the  buildings  on  fire,  and  standing  around  with  lifted  lances,  oflered  the 
fbgitives  the  choice  of  being  consumed  in  the  fiames  or  of  springing  out  upon 
their  spears.  Thus  entrapped,  some  chose  the  one  course,  some  the  other. 
A  few,  to  escape  the  fury  of  the  fire  and  the  brutality  of  the  Spaniards,  stabbed 
themselves  with  their  own  swords.  Others  embraced,  and  then  killed  each 
other,  the  enemies  from  below  looking  on  as  at  a  theatrical  exhibition  now 
hissing  and  now  applauding,  as  the  death  struggles  were  more  or  less  to  their 
taste.*  In  a  few  minutes  all  the  fugitives  were  dead.  Nearly  three  thousand 
of  the  patriots  were  slain  in  this  combat,  including  those  burned  or  butchered 
after  the  battle  vras  over.'  The  Sieur  de  Louverwal  was  taken  prisoner  and 
soon  afterwards  beheaded  in  Brussels  ;  but  the  greatest  misfortune  sustained 
by  the  liberal  party  upon  this  occasion  was  the  death  of  Antony  dc  Lal^ng, 
Count  of  Hoogstraaten.  This  brave  and  generous  nobleman,  the  tried  friend 
01  the  Prince  pf  Orange,  and  his  colleague  during  the  memorable  scenes  at 
Antwerp,  was  wounded  in  the  foot  during  the  action  by  an  accidental  discharge 
of  his  own  pistol.  The  injury,  although  apparently  slight,  caused  his  death 
in  a  few  days.*  There  seemed  a  strange  coincidence  in  his  good  and  evil 
fortunes,  A  casual  wound  in  the  hand  from  his  own  pistol  while  he  was  on 
his  way  to  Brussels  to  greet  Alva  upon  his  first  arrival,  had  saved  him  from 
the  scaffold.  And  now,  in  his  first  pitched  battle  with  the  Duke,  this  seem- 
ingly trifling  injury  in  the  foot  was  destined  to  terminate  his  existence.  Another 
pecitliar  circumstance  had  marked  the  event  At  a  gay  supper  in  the  course 
of  this  campaign,  Hoogstraaten  had  teased  Count  Louis,  in  a  rough,  soldierly 
way,  with  his  disaster  at  Jemmingen.  He  had  affected  to  believe  that  the 
retreat  upon  that  occasion  had  been  unnecessary.  "  We  have  been  now  many 
days  in  the  Netherlands,"  said  he,  "  and  we  have  seen  nothing  of  the  Spaniards 
but  their  backs."  "And  when  the  Duke  does  break  loose,"  replied  Louis, 
somewhat  nettled,  "  I  warrant  you  will  see  their  faces  soon  enough,  and 
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remember  ihem  for  the  test  of  your  life,"  ^    The  half-jesting  rematk  was  thus 

destined  to  become  a  gloomy  prophecy. 

This  was  the  only  important  action  during  the  campaign.  Its  perfect  success 
did  not  warp  Alva's  purpose,  and,  notwithstanding  the  murmurs  of  many  of 
his  officers,  he  remained  firm  in  his  .resolution.  After  the  termination  of  the 
battle  on  the  Geta,  and  the  Duke'E  obstinate  refusal  to  pursue  his  advantage, 
the  Baron  de  Chevreau  dashed  his  pistol  to  the  ground  in  his  presents,  ex- 
claiming that  the  Duke  would  never  fighL'  The  Governor  smiled  at  the  young 
man's  cliagtin,  seemed  even  to  approve  his  enthusiasm,  but  reminded  him  that 
it  was  the  business  of  an  officer  to  fight,  of  a  genera!  to  conquer.  If  the  victory 
were  bloodless,  so  much  the  better  for  all.' 

This  action  was  fought  on  the  aoth  of  October.  A  few  days  afterwards,  the 
Prince  made  his  junction  with  Genjis  at  Wavereo,  a  place  about  three  leagues 
from  Louvain  and  from  Brussels.*  This  auxiliary  force  was,  however,  insignifi- 
canL  There  were  only  five  hundred  cavalryand  three  thousand  foot,but  somary 
women  and  children,  that  it  seemed  rather  an  emigrating  colony  than  an  invad- 
ing army.*  They  arrived  late.  If  they  had  come  earlier,  it  would  have  been 
of  litde  consequence,  for  it  had  been  written  that  no  laurels  were  to  be  gathered 
in  that  campaign.  The  fraternal  spirit  which  existed  between  the  RefonncB 
in  all  countries  was  all  which  could  be  manifested  upon  the  occasion.  The 
Prince  was  frustrated  in  his  hopes  of  a  general  battle,  still  more  bitterly  dis- 
appointed by  the  supineness  of  the  country.  Not  a  voice  was  raised  to  wel- 
come the  ddiverer.  Not  a  single  city  opened  its  gates.  AU  was  crouching, 
silent,  abject.  The  rising,  which  perhaps  would  liave  been  universal  had  a 
brilliant  victory  been  obtained,  was,  by  the  masterly  tactics  of  Alva,  rendered 
an  almost  inconceivable  idea.  The  mutinous  demonstrations  in  the  Prince's 
camp  became  incessant  \  the  soldiersw  ere  discontented  and  weary.  What  the 
Duke  had  foretold  was  coming  to^ass,  for  the  Prince's  army  was  already  dis- 
solving. 

Genlis  and  the  other  French  ofEcers  were  desirous  that  the  Prince  should 
abandon  the  Netherlands  for  the  present,  and  come  to  the  rescue  of  the  Hu- 
guenots, who  had  again  renewed  the  religious  War  under  Condd  and  Coligny-' 
The  German  soldiers,  however,  would  hsten  to  no  such  proposal.  They  had 
enlisted  to  fight  the  Duke  of  AlVa  in  the  Netherlands,  and  would  not  bear  of 
making  war  against  Charles  IX.  in  J'rance.^  The  Prince  was  obliged  to  coun- 
termarch towards  the  Rhine.  He  recrossed  the  Geta,  somewhat  to  Alva's 
astonishment,*  and  proceeded  in  the  direction  of  the  Meuse.  The  autumn 
rains,  however,  had  much  swollen  that  river  since  his  passage  at  the  beginning 
of  the  month,  so  that  it  could  no  longer  be  forded.  He  approached  the  city 
of  Liege,  and  summoned  their  Bishop,  as  he  had  done  on  his  entrance  into  the 
country,  to  grant  a  free  passage  to  his  troops.  The  Bishop,  who  stood  in  awe 
of  Alva,  and  who  had  accepted  his  protection,  again  refused.*  The  Prince  had 
no  time  to  parley.  He  was  again  obliged  to  countermarch,  and  took  his  waj 
along  the  highroad  to  France,  still  watched  and  closely  pursued  by  Alva, 
between  whose  troops  and  his  own  daily  skirmishes  took  placa  At  Le  Quesnoy, 
the  Prince  gained  a  trifling  advantage  over  the  Spaniards ;  at  Gateau  Cambresis 
he  also  obtained  a  slight  and  easy  victory ;  but  by  the  1 7th  of  November  the 
Duke  of  Alva  had  entered  Catean  Cambresis,  and  the  Prince  had  crossed  the 
frontier  of  France," 
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The  Marrfchal  de  Ccss^,  who  was  stationed  on  the  boundary  of  France  and 
Flindere,  now  harassed  the  Prince  by  very  similar  tactics  to  those  of  Alva.* 
He  was,  however,  too  weak  to  inflict  any  serious  damage,  although  strong 
enough  to  create  perpetual  annoyance.  He  also  sent  a  secretary  to  the  Prince, 
with  a  formal  prohibition,  in  the  name  of  Charles  IX.,  against  his  entering  the 
French  territory  with  his  troops.* 

Besides  these  negotiations,  conducted  by  Secretary  Favelles  on  the  part  of 
>taii£chal  de  Coss^,  the  King,  who  was  excessively  alarmed,  also  dhpatched 
the  Maidchal  Caspar  de  Schomberg  on  the  same  service.  That  envoy  accord- 
ingly addressed  to  the  Prince  a  formal  remonstrance  in  the  name  of  his  sove- 
reign. Charles  IX.,  it  was  represented,  found  it  very  strange  that  the  Prince 
should  thus  enter  the  French  territory.  The  King  was  not  aware  that  he  had 
ever  given  him  the  least  cause  for  hostile  proceedings,  could  not  therefore  take 
it  in  good  part  that  thePrince  should  thus  enter  France  with  a  "largeand  puissant 
army ; "  because  no  potentate,  however  humble,  could  tolerate  such  a  proceed- 
ing, much  less  a  great  and  powerful  monarch.  Orange  was  therefore  summoned 
to  declare  his  intentions,  but  was  at  the  same  time  mfomned,  that  if  he  merely 
desired  "  to  pass  amiably  through  the  country,"  and  would  give  assurance,  and 
request  permission  to  that  effect,  under  his  hand  and  seal,  his  Majesty  would 
take  all  necessary  measures  to  secure  that  amiable  passage.* 

The  Prince  replied  by  a  reference  to  the  statements  which  he  had  already 
made  to  Marshal  de  Cosst  He  averred  that  he  bad  not  entered  France  with 
evil  intent,  but  rather  with  a  desire  to  render  very  humble  service  to  his  Majesty, 
so  far  as  he  could  do  so  with  a  clear  cotiscience. 

Touching  the  King's  inability  to  remember  having  given  any  occasion  to  |( 
hostile  proceedings  on  the  part  of  the  Prince,  he  replied  that  he  would  pass 
that  matter  by.  Although  he  could  adduce  many,  various,  and  strong  reasons 
for  violent  measures,  he  was  not  so  devoid  of  understanding  as  not  to  recog- 
nise the  futility  of  attempting  anything,  by  his  own  personal  means,  against 
so  great  and  powerful  a  King,  in  comparison  with  whom  he  was  "but  a  petty 
companion." 

"Since  the  true  religion,"  continued  Orange,  "is  a  public  and  general  affair, 
vbich  ought  to  be  preferred  to  all  private  matters  ;  since  the  Prince,  as  a  true 
Christian,  is  held  by  his  honour  and  conscience  to  procure,  with  all  his  strength, 
its  advancement  and  establishment  in  every  place  whatever  ;  since,  on  the  other 
hand,  according  to  the  edict  published  in  September  last  by  his  Majesty, 
attempts  have  been  made  to  force  in  their  consciences  all  those  who  are  of 
the  Christian  religion  ;  and  since  it  has  been  determined  to  exterminate  the 
pure  word  of  God,  and  the  entire  exercise  thereof,  and  to  permit  no  other 
religion  than  the  Roman  Catholic,  a  thing  very  prejudicial  to  the  neighbour- 
ing nations  where  there,  is  a  free  exercise  of  the  Christian  religion,  therefore 
the  Prince  would  put  no  faith  in  the  assertions  of  his  Majesty  that  it  was  not 
his  Majesty's  intenrions  to  force  the  consciences  of  any  one." 

Having  given  this  very  deliberate  and  succinct  contradiction  to  the  state- 
ments of  the  French  King,  the  Prince  proceeded  to  express  his  sympathy  for 
the  oppressed  Christians  everywhere.  He  protested  that  he  would  give  them 
all  the  aid,  comfort,  counsel,  and  assistance  that  he  was  able  to  give  them. 
He  asserted  his  conviction  that  the  men  who  professed  "  the  religion  "  de- 
■nandcd  nothing  else  than  the  glory  of  God  and  the  advancement  of  His  word, 
while  in  all  matters  of  civil  polity  they  were  ready  to  render  obedience  to  his 
Majesty.     He  added,  that  all  his  doings  were  governed  by  a  Christian  and 
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affectionate  regard  for  the  King  aod  his  subjects,  whom  his  Majesty  must  be 
desirous  of  preserving  from  extreroe  ruin.  He  averred,  moreover,  that  if  be 
should  perceive  any  indication  that  those  of  the  religion  were  pursuing  any 
other  object  than  liberty  of  conscience  and  security  for  life  and  property,  he 
would  not  only  withdraw  his  assistance  from  them,  but  would  use  the  whole 
strength  of  his  army  to  exterminate  them.  In  conclusion,  he  begged  the 
King  to  believe  that  the  work  which  the  Prince  had  undertaken  was  a 
Christian  work,  and  that  his  intentions  were  good  and  friendly  towards  his 
Majesty.' 

It  was,  however,  in  vain  that  the  Prince  endeavoured  to*  induce  his  army 
to  tty  the  fortunes  of  the  civil  war  in  France.  They  had  enlisted  for  the 
Netherlands,  the  campaign  was  over,  and  they  insisted  upon  being  led  back  to 
Germany.^  Schomberg,  secretly  instructed  by  the  King  of  France,  was  active 
in  fomenting  the  discontent,*  and  the  Prince  was  forced  to  yield.  He  led  his 
army  through  Champagne  and  Lorraine  to  Strasburg,  where  they  were  dis- 
banded.* All  the  money  which  the  Prince  had  been  able  to  collect  was  paid 
them.  He  pawned  all  his  camp  equipage,  bis  plate,  his  furniture.*  What  he 
could  not  pay  in  money  he  made  up  in  promises,  sacredly  to  be  hilfilled  when 
he  should  be  restored  to  his  possessions.  He  even  solemnly  engaged,  should 
he  return  from  France  alive,  and  be  still  unable  to  pay  their  arrears  of  wages, 
to  surrender  his  person  to  them  as  a  hostage  for  his  debt" 

Thus  triumphantly  for  Alva,  thus  miserably  for  Orange,  ended  the  campaign. 
Thus  hopelessly  vanished  the  army  to  which  so  many  proud  hopes  had  attached 
themselves.  Eight  thousand  men  had  been  slain  in  paltry  encounters,^  thirty 
■^  thousand  were  dispersed,  not  easily  to  be  again  collected.  All  the  funds  which 
the  Prince  could  command  had  been  wasted  without  producing  a  result  For 
the  present,  nothing  seemed  to  afford  a  ground  of  hope  for  the  Netherlands, 
but  the  war  of  freedom  had  been  renewed  in  France.  A  band  of  izoo 
mounted  men-at-arms  were  willing  to  follow  the  fortunes  of  the  Prince.  The 
three  brothers  accordingly,  William,  Louis,  and  Henry — a  lad  of  eighteen, 
who  had  abandoned  his  studies  at  the  university  to  obey  the  chivalrous 
instincts  of  bis  race — set  forth  early  in  the  following  spring  to  join  the  banner 
of  Cond^s 

Cardinal  Granvelle,  who  had  never  taken  his  eyes  or  thoughts  from  the 
provinces  during  his  residence  at  Rome,  now  expressed  himself  with  exulta- 
tion. He  had  predicted,  with  cold  malice,  the  immediate  results  of  the 
campaign,  and  \^'as  sanguine  enough  to  believe  the  contest  over,  and  the  Prince 
for  ever  crushed.  In  his  letters  to  Philip  he  had  taken  due  notice  of  the 
compliments  paid  to  him  by  Orange  in  his  Justi6cation,  in  his  Declaration, 
and  in  his  letter  to  the  Emperor.  He  had  declined  to  make  any  answer  to 
the  charges,  in  order  to  enrage  the  Prince  the  more.  He  had  expressed  the 
opinion,  however,  that  this  publication  of  writings  was  not  the  business  of 
brave  soldiers,  but  of  cowards.*  He  made  the  same  reflection  upon  the 
alleged  intrigues  by  Orange  to  procure  an  embassy  on  his  own  behalf  from 
the  Emperor  to  Philip — a.  mission  which  was  sure  to  end  in  smoke,  while  it 
would  cost  the  Prince  all  credit,  not  only  in  Germany  but  the  Netherlands  '• 
He  felt  sure,  he  said,  of  the  result  of  the  impending  campaign.  The  Duke  of 
Alva  was  a  man  upon  whose  administrative  prudence  and  military  skill  his 
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soTcreign  could  implicitly  rely,  nor  was  there  a  person  in  the  ntnlts  of  the  rebels 
capable  of  conducting  an  enterprise  of  such  moment.^  Least  of  all  had  the 
Prioce  of  Orange  suSictent  brains  for  carrying  on  such  weighty  affairs,  accord- 
ing to  the  opinion  which  he  had  formed  of  him  during  their  long  intercourse 
in  former  days.* 

When  the  campaign  had  been  decided,  and  the  Fiince  had  again  become 
an  exile,  Granvelle  observed  that  it  was  now  proved  how  incompetent  he  and 
all  his  companions  were  to  contend  in  military  skill  with  the  Duke  of  Alva.* 
With  a  cold  sneer  at  motives  which  he  assumed,  as  a  matter  of  course,  to  be 
purely  selfish,  he  said  that  the  Prince  had  not  taken  the  proper  road  to  recover 
bis  property,  and  that  he  would  now  be  much  embarrassed  to  satisfy  his 
creditors.*  Thus  must  those  ever  fall,  he  moralised,  who  would  fly  higher 
than  they  ought ;  adding,  that  henceforth  the  Prince  would  have  enough  to  do 
in  taking  care  of  madam  bis  wife,  if  she  did  not  change  soon  in  humour  and 
character.' 

Meantime  the  Duke  of  Alva,  having  dispatched  from  Cateau  Cambresis  a 
brief  account  of  the  victorious  termination  of  the  campaign,  returned  in  triumph 
to  Brussels."  He  had  certainly  amply  vindicated  his  claim  to  be  considered 
the  &rst  warrior  of  the  age.  By  his  lieutenants  he  had  summarily  and  rapidly 
destroyed  two  of  the  armies  sent  against  him  ;  he  had  annihilated  in  person 
the  third,  by  a  brilliantly  successful  battle,  in  which  he  had  lost  seven  men,  and 
bis  enemies  seven  thousand ;  and  he  had  now,  by  consummate  strategy,  foiled 
the  fourth  and  last  under  the  idolised  champion  of  the  Netherlands,  and  this 
so  decisively  that,  without  losing  a  man,  he  had  destroyed  eight  thousand 
tebel^  and  scattered  to  the  four  winds  the  remaining  twenty  thousand.  Such 
signal  results  might  well  make  even  a  meeker  nature  proud.  Such  vast  and 
fortunate  efforts  to  £x  for  ever  an  impregnable  military  tyranny  upon  a  con- 
stitutional country,  might  cause  a  more  modest  despot  to  exult  It  was  not 
wonderful  that  the  haughty,  and  now  apparently  omnipotent  Alva,  should 
almost  assume  the  god.  On  his  return  to  Brussels  he  instituted  a  succession 
of  triumphant  festivals.^  The  people  were  called  upon  to  rejoice  and  to  be 
exceeding  glad,  to  strew  flowers  in  his  path,  to  sing  hosannas  in  his  praise,  who 
came  to  them  covered  with  the  blood  of  those  who  had  striven  in  their  defence. 
The  holiday  was  duly  culled  forth ;  houses  where  funeral  hatchments  for 
mtu'dered  inmates  had  been  perpetually  suspended  were  decked  with  garlands  \ 
the  bells,  which  had  hardly  once  omitted  their  daily  knell  for  the  victims  of 
an  incredible  cnielt)-,  now  rang  their  merriest  peals  ;  and  in  the  very  square 
where  so  lately  Egmont  and  Horn,  besides  many  other  less  distinguished 
martyrs,  had  suffered  an  ignominious  death,  a  gay  tournament  ^  was  held,  day 
after  day,  with  all  [he  insolent  pomp  which  could  make  the  exhibition  most 
galling. 

But  even  these  demonstrations  of  hilarity  were  not  sufBcient,  The  con- 
queror and  tamer  of  the  Netherlands  felt  that  a  more  personal  and  palpable 
deification  was  necessary  for  his  pride.  When  Germanicus  had  achieved  his 
last  triumph  over  the  ancient  freedom  of  those  generous  races  whose  descen- 
diints,  hut  lately  in  possession  of  a  better  organised  liberty,  Alva  had  been 
sent  by  the  second  and  the  worse  Tiberius  to  insult  and  to  crush,  the  valiant 
but  modest  Roman  erected  his  trophy  upon  the  plains  of  Idistavisus.  "  The 
army  of  Tiberius  Cxsar,  having  subdued  the  nations  between  the  Rhine  and 
the  Elbe,  dedicate  this  monument  to  Mars,  to  Jupiter,  and  to  Augustus."  ' 
So  ran  the  inscription  of  Germanicus,  without  a  word  of  allusion  to  his  own 
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name.  Tlie  Duke  of  Alva,  on  his  return  from  the  battle-fieWs  ofBrabant  and 
Friesland,  reared  a  colossal  statue  of  himself,  and  upon  its  pedestal  caused 
these  lines  to  be  engraved  ;  "To  Ferdinand  Alvarez  de  Toledo,  Duke  of  Alva, 
Governor  of  the  Netherlands  under  Philip  the  Second,  for  having  extinguished 
sedition,  chastised  rebellion,  restored  religion,  secured  justice,  established 
peace;  lo  the  King's  most  faithful  minister  this  monument  is  erected."^ 

So  pompous  a  eulogy,  even  if  truthful  and  merited,  would  be  sufficiently 
inflated  upon  a  tombstone  raised  to  a  dead  chieftain  by  his  bereaved  admirei^ 
What  shall  we  say  of  such  false  and  fulsome  tribute,  not  to  a  god,  not  to  the 
memory  of  departed  greatness,  but  to  a  living,  mortal  man,  and  offered  not 
by  his  adorers  but  by  himself?  Certainly,  self-worship  never  went  further 
than  in  this  remarkable  monument,  erected  in  Alva's  honour,  by  Alva's  hands. 
The  statue  was  colossal,  and  was  placed  in  the  citadel  of  Antwerp.  Its  bronze 
Was  furnished  by  the  cannon  captured  at  Jemmingen.*  It  represented  the 
Duke  trampling  upon  a  prostrate  figure  with  two  heads,  four  arms,  and  one 
body.  The  two  heads  were  interpreted  by  some  to  represent  Egmont  and 
Horn  ;  by  others,  the  two  Nassaus,  William  and  Louis.  Others  saw  in  them 
an  allegorical  presentment  of  the  nobles  and  commons  of  the  Netherlands,  or 
perhaps  an  impersonation  of  the  Compromise  and  the  Request  Besides  the 
chief  inscription  on  the  pedestal,  were  sculptured  various  bas-reliefs;  and  the 
spectator,  whose  admiration  for  the  Governor-General  was  not  satiated  with 
the  colossal  statue  itself,  was  at  liberty  to  find  a  fresh  personification  of  the 
hero  either  in  a  torch-bearing  angel  or  a  gentle  shepherd.  The  work,  which 
had  considerable  [esthetic  merit,  was  executed  by  an  artist  named  Jacob 
Jongeling.  It  remained  to  astonish  and  disgust  the  Netherlanders  until  it  wai 
thrown  down  and  demolished  by  Alva's  successor,  Requescns.* 

It  has  already  been  observed  that  many  princes  of  the  Empire  had,  at  first 
warmly,  and  afterwards,  as  the  storm  darkened  around  him,  with  less  earnest- 
ness, encouraged  the  efforts  of  Orange.  They  had,  both  privately  and  officially, 
urged  the  subject  upon  the  attention  of  the  Emperor,  and  had  solicited  his 
intercession  with  Philip.  It  was  not  an  interposition  to  save  the  Prince  from 
chastisement,  however  the  artful  pen  of  Granvelle  might  distort  the  facts.  It 
was  an  address  inbehalf  of  religious  liberty  for  the  Netherlands,  made  by  those 
who  had  achieved  it  in  their  own  persons,  and  who  were  at  last  enjoying  im- 
mimity  from  persecution.  It  was  an  appeal  which  they  who  made  it  were 
bound  to  make,  for  the  Netherland  commissioners  had  assisted  at  the  consul- 
tations by  which  the  pe.ace  of  Passau  had  been  wrung  from  the  reluctant  band 
of  Charles.* 

These  applications,  however,  to  the  Emperor,  and  through  him  to  the  King 
of  Spain,  had  been,  as  we  have  seen,  accompanied  by  perpetual  advice  to  the 
Prince  of  Orange  that  he  should  "  sit  still,''  The  Emperor  had  espoused  his 
cause  with  apparent  frankness,  so  far  as  friendly  mediation  went,  but  in  the 
meantime  had  peremptorily  commanded  him  to  refrain  from  levying  war  upon 
Alva,  an  injunction  which  the  Prince  had  as  peremptorily  declined  to  obey. 
The  Emperor  had  even  sent  especial  envoys  to  the  Duke  and  to  the  Prince, 
to  induce  them  to  lay  down  their  arms,  but  without  effect*  Orange  knew 
which  course  was  the  more  generous  to  his  oppressed  country — to  take  up 
arms  now  that  hope  had  been  converted  into  despair  by  the  furious  tyranny 
of  Alva,  or  to  "  sit  still "  and  await  the  result  of  the  protocols  about  to  be 
exchanged  between  king  and  kaiser.     His  arms  had  been  unsuccessful,  indeed, 
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bat  had  he  attended  the  bsue  of  this  slu^sh  diplomacy,  it  would  have  been 
even  worse  for  the  cause  of  freedom.  The  sympathy  of  his  best  friends,  at 
first  fervent,  then  lukewarm,  had,  as  disasters  thickened  around  him,  grovm 
at  last  stone-cold.  From  tlie  grave,  too,  of  Queen  Isabella  arose  the  most 
importunate  phantom  in  his  path.  The  King  of  Spain  was  a  widower  again, 
and  the  Emperor  among  his  sixteen  children  had  more  than  one  marriageable 
daughter.  To  the  titles  of  "  beloved  cousin  and  broiher-in-law,"  with  which 
Philip  had  always  been  greeted  in  the  imperial  proclamations,  the  nearer  and 
dearer  one  of  son-in-law  was  prospectively  added. 

The  ties  of  wedlock  were  sacred  in  the  traditions  of  the  Habsbutg  house, 
but  still  the  intervention  was  nominally  made.  As  early  as  August  1568,  the 
Emperor's  minister  at  Madrid  had  addressed  a  memorial  to  the  K.ing.i  He 
had  spoken  in  warm  and  strong  language  of  the  fate  of  Egmont  and  Horn, 
and  bad  reminded  Philip  that  the  executions  which  were  constantly  taking 
place  in  the  provinces  were  steadily  advancing  the  Prince  of  Orange's  cause. 
On  the  sad  September  r563,  the  six  electors  had  addressed  a  formal  memorial 
to  the  Emperor.^  They  thanked  him  for  his  previous  interposition  in  favour 
of  the  Netherlands,  painted  in  Uvely  colours  the  cruelty  of  Alva,  and  denounced 
the  unheard-of  rigour  with  which  he  had  massacred,  not  only  many  illustrious 
seigniors,  but  people  of  every  degree.  Notwithstanding  the  repeated  assur- 
ances given  by  the  King  to  the  contrary,  they  reminded  the  Emperor  that  the 
ItufvisiUeTt,  as  well  as  the  Council  of  Trent,  had  ttow  been  estoMished  in  the 
Ndherlands  in/ull  vigour.'  They  maintained  that  the  provinces  had  been 
excluded  from  the  Augsburg  religious  peace,  to  which  their  claim  was  perfect. 
Nether  Germany  was  entitled  to  the  same  privileges  as  Upper  Germany.  They 
be^ed  the  Emperor  to  make  manifest  his  sentiments  and  their  own.  It  was 
Siting  that  his  Catholic  Majesty  should  be  aware  that  the  princes  of  the  Empire 
were  united  for  the  conservation  of  fatherland  and  of  trinquillity.  To  this  end 
they  placed  in  the  Emperor's  hands  their  estates,  their  fortunes,  and  their  lives. 
Such  was  the  language  of  that  important  appeal  to  the  Emperor  in  behalf 
of  oppressed  millions  in  the  Netherlands,  an  appeal  which  Granvelle  bad 
coldly  characterised  as  an  intrigue  contrived  by  Orange  to  bring  about  his 
own  restoration  to  favour  I* 

The  Emperor,  in  answer,  assured  the  electoral  envoys  that  he  had  taken 
the  afiair  to  heart,  and  had  resolved  to  dispatch  his  own  brother,  the  Arch- 
duke Charles,  on  a  special  mission  to  Spain. ^ 

Accordingly,  on  the  31st  October  r568,  the  Emperor  presented  his  brother 
with  an  ample  letter  of  instructions.*  He  was  to  recall  to  Philip's  memory  the 
frequent  exhortations  made  by  the  Emperor  concerning  the  policy  pursued  in 
the  Netherlands.  He  was  to  mention  the  urgent  interpellations  made  to  him 
by  the  electors  and  princes  of  the  Empire  in  their  recent  embassy.  He  was 
to  state  that  the  Emperor  had  recently  deputed  commissioners  to  the  Prince 
olOnmge  and  the  Duke  of  Alva,  in  order  to  bring  about,  if  possible,  a  suspen- 
Eion  of  arms.  He  was  to  represent  that  the  great  number  of  men  raised  by 
die  Prince  of  Orange  in  Germany  showed  the  powerful  support  which  he  bad 
found  in  the  country.  Under  such  circumstances,  he  was  to  show  that  it  bad 
been  impossible  for  the  Emperor  to  decree  the  ban  against  him,  as  the  Duke 
of  Alva  had  demanded.  The  Archduke  was  to  request  the  King's  consent  to 
the  reconciliation  of  Orange  on  honourable  conditions.  He  was  to  demand 
the  substimtion  of  clemency  in  the  government  of  the  Netherlands  for  severity, 
and  to  insist  on  the  recall  of  the  foreign  soldiery  from  the  Netherlands.^ 
Furnished  with  this  very  warm  and  stringent  letter,  the  Archduke  arrived  in 
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Madrid  on  the  roth  December  1568.^  A  few  days  later  he  presented  the  King 
with  a  copy  of  the  instructions ;  those  brave  words  upon  which  the  Prince  of 
Orange  was  expected  to  rely  instead  of  his  own  brave  heart  and  the  stout  anns 
of  his  followers.  Philip  having  examined  the  letter,  expressed  his  astonish- 
ment that  such  propositions  should  be  made  to  him,  and  by  the  agency,  too,  of 
such  a  personage  as  the  Archduke.*  He  had  already  addressed  a  letter  to  the 
Emperor,  expressing  his  dissatisfaction  at  the  step  now  taken.*  He  had  been 
disturbed  at  the  honour  thus  done  to  the  Prince  of  Orange,  and  at  this  inter- 
ference with  his  own  rights.*  It  was,  in  his  opinion,  an  unheard-of  proceeding 
thus  to  address  a  monarch  of  his  quality  upon  matters  in  which  he  could  accept 
the  law  from  no  man.  He  promised,  however,  that  a  written  answer  should 
be  given  to  the  letter  of  iostructioos. 

On  the  aoth  of  January  1569,  that  answer  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  the 
Archduke.*  It  was  intimated  that  the  paper  was  a  public  one,  fit  to  be  laid 
by  the  Emperor  before  the  electors ;  but  that  the  King  had  also  caused  a  con- 
fidential one*  to  be  prepared,  in  which  his  motives  and  private  grieb  were 
indicated  to  Maximilian. 

In  the  more  public  document,  Philip  observed  that  he  had  never  considered 
himselfobliged  to  justify  his  conduct  in  his  ownafl&irs  toothers.  He  thought, 
however,  that  his  example  of  severity  would  have  been  received  with  approba- 
tion by  princes  whose  subjects  he  had  thus  taught  obedience.  He  could  not 
admit  that,  on  account  of  the  treaties  which  constituted  the  Netherlands  a  circle 
of  the  Empire,  he  was  obliged  to  observe  within  their  limits  the  ordinances  of 
the  imperial  dieL^  As  to  the  matter  of  religion,  his  principal  solicitude,  since 
his  accession  to  the  crown,  had  been  to  maintain  the  Catholic  faith  through- 
out all  his  states.  In  things  sacred  he  could  admit  no  compromise.  The 
Church  alone  had  the  right  to  prescribe  rules  to  the  faithfuL  As  to  the  chas- 
tisement inflicted  by  him  upon  the  Netherland  rebels,  it  would  be  found  that 
he  had  not  used  rigour,  as  had  been  charged  against  him,  but,  on  the  amirary, 
great  elemetuy  and  genllenas.*  He  had  made  no  change  in  the  government 
of  the  provinces,  certainly  none  in  the  edicts,  the  only  statutes  binding  upon 
princes.  He  had  appointed  the  Duke  of  Alva  to  the  regency  because  it  was 
his  royal  will  and  pleasure  so  to  appoint  him.  The  Spanish  soldiery  were 
necessary  for  the  thorough  chastisement  of  the  rebels,  and  could  not  be  at 
present  removed.  As  to  the  Prince  of  Orange,  whose  case  seemed  the  prin- 
cipal motive  for  this  embassy,  and  in  whose  interest  so  much  had  been  urged, 
his  crimes  were  so  notorious  that  it  was  impossible  even  to  attempt  to  justify 
them.  He  had  been,  in  effect,  the  author  of  all  the  conspiracies,  tumulu,  a.nA 
seditions  which  had  taken  place  in  the  Netherlands.  All  the  thefts,  sacrileges, 
violations  of  temples,  and  other  misdeeds  of  which  these  provinces  had  been 
the  theatre,  were,  with  justice,  to  be  imputed  to  him.  He  had,  moreover, 
levied  an  army  and  invaded  his  Majesty's  territories.  Crimes  so  enormous  had 
closed  the  gates  to  all  clemency.  Notwithstanding  his  respect  for  the  inter- 
cession made  by  the  Emperor  and  the  princes  of  the  Empire,  the  King  could 
not  condescend  to  grant  what  was  now  asked  of  him  in  regard  to  the  Prince 
of  Orange.  As  to  a  truce  between  him  and  the  Duke  of  Alva,  his  imperial 
Majesty  ought  to  reflect  upon  the  ditference  between  a  sovereign  and  his 
rebellious  vassal,  and  consider  how  indecent  and  how  prejudicial  to  the  King's 
honour  such  a  treaty  must  be  esteemed.' 
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So  lar  tbe  public  letter,  of  which  the  Archduke  was  furnished  with  a  copy, 
both  in  Spanish  and  in  Latin.  The  private  metnonindum  was  intended  for 
die  Emperor's  eyes  alone  and  those  of  his  envoy.  In  this  paper  the  King 
expressed  himself  with  more  warmth  and  in  more  decided  language.'  He 
was  astonished,  he  said,  that  the  Prince  of  Orange,  in  levying  an  army  for  the 
purpose  of  invading  the  states  of  his  natural  sovereign,  should  have  received 
so  much  aid  and  comfort  in  Germany.  It  seemed  incredible  that  this  could 
not  have  been  prevented  by  imperial  authority.  He  had  been  pained  that 
commissioners  had  been  sent  to  the  Prince.  He  regreted  such  a  demonstra- 
tion in  his  favour  as  had  now  been  made  by  the  mission  of  the  Archduke  to 
Madrid,  That  which,  however,  had  caused  the  King  the  deepest  sorrow  was, 
that  his  imperial  Majesty  should  wish  to  persuade  hira  in  religious  matters 
10  proceed  with  mildness.  The  Emperor  ought  to  be  aware  that  no  human 
consideration,  no  regard  for  his  realms,  nothing  in  the  world  which  could  be 
represented  or  risked,  would  cause  htm  to  swerve  by  a  single  hair's  breadth 
from  his  path  in  the  matter  of  religion.'  This  path  was  the  same  throughout 
all  his  kingdoms.  He  had  ever  trod  in  it  faithfully,  and  he  meant  to  keep  in 
it  perpetually.  He  would  admit  neither  counsel  nor  persuasion  to  the  contrai}', 
and  should  take  it  ill  if  counsel  or  persuasion  should  be  offered.  He  could 
not  but  consider  the  tenns  of  the  instructions  given  to  the  Archduke  as 
exceeding  the  limits  of  amicable  suggestion.  They  in  effect  amounted  to  a 
menace,  and  he  was  astonished  that  a  menace  should  be  employed,  because, 
with  princes  constituted  like  himself,  such  means  could  have  but  little  success.' 

On  the  23d  of  January  r  569,  the  Archduke  presented  the  King  with  a  spirited 
reply  to  the  public  letter.  It  was  couched  in  the  spirit  of  the  instructions,  and 
therefore  need  not  be  analysed  at  length.  He  did  not  believe  that  his  imperial 
Majesty  would  admit  any  justification  of  the  course  pursued  in  the  Netlier- 
lands.  The  Estates  of  the  Empire  would  never  allow  Philip's  reasoning  con- 
cerning the  connection  of  those  countries  with  the  Empire,  nor  that  they  were 
independent,  except  in  the  particular  articles  expressed  in  the  treaty  of  Augs- 
burg. In  1555,  when  Charles  the  Fitlh  and  King  Ferdinand  had  settled  the 
religious  peace,  they  had  been  assisted  by  envoys  from  the  Netherlands.  The 
princesofthe  Empire  held  the  ground,  therefore,  that  the  religious  peace,  which 
alone  had  saved  a  vestige  of  Romanism  in  Germany,  should  of  right  extend 
to  the  provinces.  As  to  the  Prince  of  Orange,  the  Archduke  would  have  pre- 
ferred to  say  nothing  more,  but  the  orders  of  the  Emperor  did  not  allow  him 
to  be  silent  It  was  now  necessary  to  put  an  end  to  this  state  of  things  in 
Lower  Germany.  The  princes  of  the  Empire  were  becoming  exasperated. 
He  recalled  the  dangers  of  the  Smalcaldian  war — the  imminent  peril  in  which 
the  Emperor  had  been  placed  by  the  act  of  a  single  elector.  They  who  be- 
lieved that  Flanders  could  be  governed  in  the  same  manner  as  Italy  and  Spain 
were  greatly  mistaken,  and  Charles  the  Fifth  had  always  recognised  that  error.* 

This  was  the  sum  and  substance  of  the  Archduke's  mission  to  Madrid, 
so  for  as  its  immediate  objects  were  concerned.  In  the  course,  however,  of 
the  interview  between  this  personage  and  Philip,  the  King  took  occasion  to 
administer  a  rebuke  to  his  imperial  Majesty  for  his  general  negligence  in 
religious  matters.  It  was  a  matter  which  lay  at  his  heart,  he  said,  that  the 
Emperor,  although,  as  he  doubted  not,  a  Christian  and  Catholic  prince,  was 
from  policy  unaccustomed  Co  make  those  exterior  demonstrations  which 
natters  of  faith  required.  He  therefore  begged  the  Archduke  to  urge  this 
matter  upon  the  attention  of  his  imperial  Majesty.' 

The  Emperor,  despite  this  solemn   mission,  had  become  more  than  in- 
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diSerent  before  his  envoy  had  reached  Madrid.  For  this  indifference  there 
were  more  reasons  than  one.  When  the  instructions  had  been  drawn  up,  the 
death  of  the  Queen  of  Spain  had  not  been  known  in  Vienna,^  The  Archduke 
had  even  been  charged  to  inform  Phihp  of  the  approaching  mainages  of  the 
two  Archduchesses, — that  of  Anne  with  the  King  of  France,  and  that  of 
Isabella  with  the  King  of  Portugal  A  few  days  later,  however,  the  envoy 
received  letters  from  the  Emperor,  authorising  him  to  offer  to  the  bereaved 
Philip  the  hand  of  the  Archduchess  Anne.*  The  King  replied  to  the  Arch- 
duke, when  this  proposition  was  made,  that  if  he  had  regard  only  to  his 
personal  satisfaction,  he  should  remain  as  he  was.  As,  however,  he  had  now 
no  son,  he  was  glad  that  the  proposition  had  been  made,  and  would  see  how 
the  affair  could  be  arranged  with  France.' 

Thus  the  ill  success  of  Orange  in  Brabant,  so  disheartening  to  the  German 
princes  most  inclined  to  his  cause,  and  still  more  the  widowhood  of  Philip, 
had  brought  a  change  over  the  views  of  Maximilian.  On  the  17th  of  Janu- 
ary 1569,  three  days  before  his  ambassador  had  entered  upon  his  negotiations, 
he  had  accordingly  addressed  an  autograph  letter  to  his  Catholic  Majesty. 
In  this  episde,  by  a  few  cold  lines,  he  entirely  annihilated  any  possible  effect 
which  might  have  been  produced  by  the  apparent  earnestness  of  his  inter- 
position in  favour  of  the  Netherlands.  He  informed  the  King  that  the  Arch- 
duke had  been  sent,  not  to  vex  him,  but  to  convince  him  of  his  friendship. 
He  assured  Philip  that  he  should  be  satisfied  with  his  response,  whaiaier  it 
might  be.  He  entreated  only  that  it  might  be  drawn  up  in  such  terms  that  the 
princes  and  electors,  to  whom  it  must  be  shown,  might  not  be  inspired  with 
suspicion.* 

The  Archduke  left  Madrid  on  the  4th  of  March  1569.  He  rerired  well 
pleased  with  the  results  of  his  mission,  not  because  its  ostensible  objects  had 
been  accomplished,  for  those  had  signally  failed,  but  because  the  King  had 
made  him  a  present  of  one  hundred  thousand  ducats,  and  had  promised  to 
espouse  the  Archduchess  Anne.*  On  the  a6lh  of  May  1569,  the  Emperor 
addressed  a  final  reply  to  Philip,  in  which  he  expressly  approved  tht  Kin^s 
justification  of  his  conduct.*  It  was  founded,  he  thought,  in  reason  and 
equity.  Nevertheless,  it  could  harclly  be  shown,  as  it  was,  to  the  princes  and 
electors,  and  he  had  tlierefore  modified  many  points  which  he  thought  might 
prove  offensive.'' 

Thus  ended  "  in  smoke,"  as  Gtanvelle  had  foretold,  the  famous  mission  of 
Archduke  Charles.  The  Holy  Roman  Emperor  withdrew  from  his  pompous 
intervention,  abashed  by  a  rebuke,  but  consoled  by  a  promise.  If  it  were 
good  to  be.  guardian  of  religious  freedom  in  Upper  and  Nether  Germany,  il 
was  better  to  be  father-in-law  to  the  King  of  Spain  and  both  the  Indies, 
Hence  the  lame  and  abrupt  conclusion. 

Cardinal  Granvelle  had  been  very  serviceable  in  this  juncture.  He  had 
written  to  Philip  to  assure  him  that,  in  his  opinion,  the  Netherlands  had  no 
claim,  under  the  transaction  of  Augsburg,  to  require  the  observance  within 
their  territory  of  the  decrees  of  the  Empire,*     He  added,  that  Charles  the 
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Fifth  had  ooly  agreed  to  the  treaty  of  Fassau  to  save  his  brother  Ferdinand 
from  ruin ;  that  he  had  only  consented  to  it  as  Emperor,  and  had  neither 
directly  nor  indirectly  included  the  Netherlands  within  its  provisions.  He 
stated,  moreover,  that  the  Emperor  had  revoked  the  treaty  by  an  act  whuk  was 
iia>er  publiihedfin  consequence  of  the  tamest  solkitattons  ^  Ferdinand ^ 

It  has  been  seen  that  tlie  King  had  used  this  opinion  of  Granvelle  in  the 
response  presented  to  the  Archduke.  Although  be  did  not  condescend  to  an 
ailment,  he  had  laid  down  the  fact  as  if  it  were  indisputable.  He  was  still 
more  delighted  to  find  that  Charles  had  revoked  the  treaty  of  Passau,  and 
eagerly  wrote  to  Granvelle  to  inquire  where  the  secret  instrument  was  to  be 
found.*  The  Cardinal  replied  that  it  was  probably  among  his  papers  at 
Brussels,  but  that  he  doubted  whether  it  would  be  possible  to  Jmd  it  in  his 
abititee.*  Whether  such  a  document  ever  existed,  it  is  difiicult  to  say.  To 
perpetrate  such  a  fraud  would  have  been  worthy  of  Charles ;  to  fable  its 
perpetration  not  unworthy  of  the  Cardinal  In  cither  case,  the  transaction  was 
sufficiently  high-handed  and  exceedingly  disgraceful 
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It  was  very  soon  after  the  Duke's  return  to  Brussels  that  a  quarrel  between 
himself  and  the  Queen  of  England  took  place.  It  happened  thus.  Certain 
vessels,  bearing  roving  commissions  from  the  Prince  of  Cond^,  had  chased 
into  the  ports  of  England  some  merchantmen  coming  from  Spain  with  supplies 
in  specie  for  the  Spanish  army  in  the  Netherlands.*  The  trading  ships 
remained  in  harbour,  not  daring  to  leave  for  their  destination,  while  the 
privateers  remained  in  a  neighbouring  pott  ready  to  pounce  upon  them  should 
ihey  put  to  sea.  The  commanders  of  the  merchant  fleet  complained  to  the 
Spanish  ambassador  in  London.  The  envoy  laid  the  case  before  the  Queen. 
The  Queen  promised  redress,  and,  almost  as  soon  as  the  promise  had  been 
made,  seized  upon  all  the  specie  in  the  vessels,  amounting  to  about  eight 
hundred  thousand  dollars,  and  appropriated  the  whole  to  her  own  benefit.' 
The  pretext  for  this  proceeding  was  twofold.  In  the  first  place,  she  assured 
the  ambassador  that  she  had  taken  the  money  into  her  possession  in  ordet 
that  it  might  be  kept  safe  for  her  royal  brother  of  Spain.     In  the  second  place. 
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she  affinned  that  the  money  did  not  belong  to  the  Spanish  Govemraent  at  all, 
but  that  it  was  the  property  of  certain  Genoese  merchams,  from  whom,  as  she 
had  a  right  to  do,  she  bad  bonowed  it  for  a  short  period.'  Both  these 
positions  could  hardly  be  correct,  but  either  furnished  an  exceUent  reason  for 
appropriating  the  funds  to  her  own  use. 

The  Duke  of  Alva,  being  very  much  in  want  of  money,  was  furious  when 
informed  of  the  circumstance.  He  immediately  dispatched  Councillor 
d'Assonlevillc  with  other  commissioners  on  a  special  embassy  to  the  Queen  of 
England'  His  envoys  were  refused  an  audience,  and  the  Duke  was  taxed 
with  presumption  in  venturing,  a^  if  he  had  been  a  sovereign,  to  send  a 
legation  to  a  crowned  head.*  No  satisfaction  was  given  to  Alva,  but  a  secret 
commissioner  was  dispatched  to  Spain  to  discuss  the  subject  there.  The 
wrath  of  Alva  was  not  appeased  by  this  contemptuous  treatment  Chagrined 
at  the  loss  of  his  funds,  and  stung  to  the  quick  by  a  rebuke  which  his 
arrogance  had  merited,  he  resorted  to  a  high-handed  measure.  He  issued  a 
proclamation  commanding  the  personal  arrest  of  every  Knglishman  within  the 
territory  of  the  Netherlands,  and  the  seizure  of  every  article  of  property  which 
could  be  found  belonging  to  individuals  of  that  nation.^  The  Queen  retaliated 
by  measures  of  the  same  severity  against  Netherlanders  in  England.'  The 
Duke  followed  up  his  blow  by  a  proclamation  (of  March  31,  1569)  in  which 
the  grievance  was  detailed,  and  strict  noii-intercourse  with  England  enjoined.* 
While  the  Queen  and  the  Viceroy  were  thus  exchanging  blows,  the  real 
sufferers  were,  of  course,  the  unfortunate  Netherlanders.  Between  the  upper 
and  nether  millstones  of  Elizabeth's  rapacity  and  Alva's  arrogance,  the  poor 
remains  of  Flemish  prosperity  were  well-nigh  crushed  out  of  existence.  Pro- 
clamations and  commissions  followed  hard  upon  each  other,  but  it  was  not 
till  April  IS 73  that  the  matter  was  definitely  arranged.^  Before  that  day 
arrived,  the  commerce  of  the  Netherlands  had  suffered,  at  the  Lowest  computa- 
tion, a  dead  loss  of  two  million  florins,  not  a  stiver  ofwhich  was  ever  reimbursed 
to  the  sufferers  by  the  Spanish  Government* 

Meantime,  neither  in  the  complacency  of  his  triumph  over  William  of  Orange, 
nor  in  the  torrent  of  his  wrath  against  the  English  Queen,  did  the  Duke  for  a 
moment  lose  sight  of  the  chief  end  of  his  existence  in  the  Netherlands.  The 
gibbet  and  the  stake  were  loaded  with  their  daily  victims.  The  records  of 
the  period  are  foul  with  the  perpetually  renewed  barbarities  exercised  against 
the  new  religion.  To  the  magistrates  of  the  different  cities  were  issued  fresh 
instructions,  by  which  all  municipal  officers  were  to  be  guided  in  the  discharge 
of  their  great  duty.  They  were  especially  enjoined  by  the  Duke  to  take  heed 
that  Catholic  midwives,  and  none  other,  should  be  provided  for  every  parish, 
duly  sworn  to  give  notice  within  twenty-four  hours  of  eveiy  birth  which 
occurred,  in  order  that  the  curate  might  instantly  proceed  to  baptism.*  They 
were  also  ordered  to  appoint  certain  spies,  who  should  keep  watch  at  every 
administration  of  the  sacraments,  whether  public  or  private,  whether  at  the 
altar  or  at  death-beds,  and  who  should  report  for  exemplary  pimishment  (that 
is  to  say,  death  by  fire)  all  persons  who  made  derisive  or  irreverential  gestures, 
or  who  did  not  pay  suitable  honour  to  the  said  sacraments.'"  Furthermore, 
in  order  that  not  even  death  itself  should  cheat  the  tyrant  of  his  prey,  the  same 
spies  were  to  keep  watch  at  the  couch  of  the  dying,  and  to  give  immediate 
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notice  to  Government  of  all  persons  who  should  dare  to  depart  this  life  with- 
out previously  receiTing  extreme  unction  and  the  holy  wafer.  The  estates  of 
such  culprits,  it  was  ordained,  should  be  confiscated,  and  their  bodies  dragge<l 
to  the  public  place  of  execution. ^ 

An  affecting  case  occurred  in  the  north  of  Holland  early  in  this  year,  which, 
for  its  peculiarity,  deserves  brief  mention.  A  poor  Anabaptist,  guilty  of  no 
crime  but  his  fellowship  with  a  persecuted  sect,  had  been  condemned  to  death. 
He  had  made  his  escape,  closely  pursued  by  an  officer  of  justice,  across  a 
frozen  lake.  It  was  late  in  the  winter,  and  the  ice  had  become  unsound.  It 
trembled  and  cracked  beneath  his  footsteps,  but  he  reached  the  shore  in 
safety.  The  officer  was  not  so  fortunate.  The  ice  gave  way  beneath  him, 
and  he  sank  into  the  lake,  uttering  a  cry  for  succour.  There  was  none  to 
hear  him,  except  the  fugitive  whom  he  had  been  hunting.  Dirk  Willemzoon, 
{fix  so  was  the  Anabaptist  called,  instincrively  obeying  the  dictates  of  a 
generous  nature,  returned,  crossed  the  quaking  and  dangerous  ice,  at  the  peril 
of  his  life,  extended  his  hand  to  his  enemy,  and  saved  him  from  certain  death. 
Unfortunately  for  human  nature,  it  cannot  be  added  that  the  generosity  of  the 
action  was  met  by  a  corresponding  heroism.  The  officer  was  desirous,  it  is 
true,  of  avoiding  the  responsibility  of  sacrificing  the  preserver  of  his  life,  but 
the  Burgomaster  of  Aspem  sternly  reminded  him  to  remember  his  oath.  He 
aaX)rdingly  anested  the  fugitive,  who,  on  the  i6th  of  May  following,  was 
burned  to  death  under  the  most  lingering  tortures.* 

Almost  at  the  same  time  four  clergymen,  the  eldest  seventy  years  of  age, 
were  executed  at  the  Hague,  afier  an  imprisonment  of  three  years.  All  were 
of  blameless  lives,  having  committed  no  crime  save  that  of  having  favoured 
the  Reformation.  As  they  were  men  of  acme  local  eminence,  it  was 
detetmined  that  they  should  be  executed  with  solemnity.  They  were 
condemned  to  the  flames,  and  as  they  were  of  the  ecclesiastical  profession,  it 
was  necessary  before  execution  that  their  personal  sanctity  should  be  re- 
moved. Accordingly,  on  the  ayth  May,  attired  in  the  gorgeous  robes  of  high 
mass,  they  were  brought  before  the  Bishop  of  Bois  le  Due  The  prelate,  with 
a  pair  of  scissors,  cut  a  lock  of  hair  from  each  of  their  heads.  He  then 
scraped  their  crowns  and  the  tips  of  their  fingers  with  a  little  silver  knife  very 
gently,  and  without  inflicting  the  least  injury.  The  mystic  oil  of  consecration 
was  thus  supposed  to  be  sufficiently  removed.  The  prelate  then  proceeded 
to  disrobe  the  victims,  saying  to  each  one  as  he  did  so,  "  Eximo  tibi  vestem 
paUtia,  quem  veleru  abjedsH;  "  to  which  the  oldest  pastor,  Arent  Dirkzoon, 
stoutly  replied,  "  Ima  vestem  inptslilia."  The  Bishop  having  thus  completed 
the  solemn  farce  of  desecration,  delivered  the  prisoners  to  the  Blood  Council, 
b^ging  that  they  might  be  handled  very  gently.  Three  days  afterwards  they 
were  all  executed  at  the  stake,  having,  however,  received  the  indulgence  of 
being  strangled  before  being  thrown  into  the  flames.' 

It  was  preciselyat  this  moment,  while  the  agents  of  the  Duke's  Government 
were  thus  zealously  enforcing  bis  decrees,  that  a  special  messenger  arrived 
ftom  the  Pope  bringing  as  a  present  to  Alva  a  jewelled  hat  and  sword.*  It 
was  a  gift  rarely  conferred  by  the  Church,  and  never  save  upon  the  highest 
dignitaries,  or  upon  those  who  had  merited  her  most  signal  rewards  1^  the 
most  shining  exploits  in  her  defence,*  The  Duke  was  requested,  in  the 
aotograph  letter  from  his  Holiness  which  accompanied  his  presents,  "  to 
remember,  when  he  put  the  hat  upon  his  head,  that  he  was  guarded  with  it  as 
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with  a  helmet  of  righteousness,  and  with  the  shield  of  God's  help,  indicating 
the  heavenly  crown  which  was  ready  far  all  princes  who  support  the  Holy 
Church  and  the  Roman  Catholic  faith."  ^  The  motto  on  iKe  sword  ran  as 
follows,  "  Accipt  satutum  gladium,  munus  a  Deo  in  quo  dejicies  adversaries 
populi  ma  Israel."  * 

The  Viceroy  of  Philip,  thus  stimulated  to  persevere  in  his  master's  precepts 
by  the  Vicegerent  of  Christ,  was  not  likely  to  swerve  from  his  path  nor  to 
flinch  from  his  work.  It  was  beyond  the  power  of  man's  ingenuity  to  add 
any  fresh  features  of  horror  to  the  religious  persecution  under  which  the 
provinces  were  groaning,  but  a  new  attack  could  be  made  upon  the  poor 
remains  of  their  wealth. 

The  Duke  had  been  dissatisfied  with  the  results  of  his  financial  arrangements. 
The  confiscation  of  banished  and  murdered  heretics  had  not  proved  the 
inexhaustible  mine  he  had  boasted.  The  stream  of  gold  which  was  to  flow 
perennially  into  the  Spanish  coffers  soon  ceased  to  flow  at  all.  This  was 
inevitable.  Confiscations  must,  of  necessity,  offer  but  a  precarious  supply  to 
any  treasury.  It  was  only  the  frenzy  of  an  Alva  whicli  could  imagine  it  possible 
to  derive  a  permanent  revenue  from  such  a  source.  It  was,  however,  not  to 
be  expected  that  this  man,  whose  tyranny  amounted  to  insanity,  could  com- 
prehend the  intimate  connection  between  the  interests  of  a  people  and  those 
of  its  rulers,  and  he  was  determined  to  exhibit,  by  still  more  fierce  and  ludicrous 
experiments,  how  easily  a  great  soldier  may  become  a  very  paltry  financier. 

He  bad  already  informed  his  roya!  master  that,  after  a  very  short  time, 
remittances  would  no  longer  be  necessary  from  Spain  to  support  the  ex- 
penses of  the  army  and  government  in  the  Netherlands.^  He  promised,  on 
the  contrary,  that  at  least  two  millions  yearly  should  be  furnished  by  the 
provinces,  over  and  above  the  cost  of  their  administration,  to  enrich  the  treasury 
at  homc>  Another  Peru  had  already  been  discovered  by  his  ingenuity,  and 
one  which  was  not  dependent  for  its  golden  fertility  on  the  continuance  of 
that  heresy  which  it  was  his  mission  to  extirpate.  His  boast  had  been  much 
ridiculed  in  Madrid,  where  he  had  more  enemies  than  friends,  and  he  was 
consequently  the  more  eager  to  convert  it  into  reality.  Nettled  by  the  laughter 
with  which  all  his  schemes  of  political  economy  had  been  received  at  home,* 
he  was  determined  to  show  that  his  creative  statesmanship  was  no  le»  worthy 
of  homage  than  his  indisputable  genius  for  destruction. 

His  E^eme  was  nothing  more  than  the  substitution  of  an  arbitrary  system 
of  taxation  by  the  crown,  for  the  legal  and  constitutional  right  of  the  pro- 
vinces to  tax  themselves.  It  was  not  a  very  original  thought,  but  it  was 
certainly  a  bold  one.  For  although  a  country  so  prostrate  might  suffer  the 
imposition  of  any  fresh  amount  of  tyranny,  yet  it  was  doubtful  whether  she 
had  sufficient  strength  remaining  to  bear  the  weight  after  it  had  been  imposed. 
It  was  certain,  moreover,  that  the  new  system  would  create  a  more  general 
outcry  than  any  which  had  been  elicited  even  by  the  religious  persecution. 
There  were  many  inhabitants  who  were  earnest  and  sincere  Catholics,  and  who 
therefore  considered  themselves  safe  from  the  hangman's  hands,  while  there 
were  none  who  could  hope  to  escape  the  gripe  of  the  new  tax-gatherers.  Yet 
the  Governor  was  not  the  man  to  be  daunted  by  the  probable  unpopularity  of 
the  measure.  Courage  he  possessed  in  more  than  mortal  proportion.  He 
seemed  to  have  set  himself  to  the  task  of  ascertaining  the  exact  capacity  of 
the  country  for  wretchedness.  He  was  resolved  accurately  to  gauge  its  width 
and  its  depth  ;  to  know  how  much  of  physical  and  moral  misery  might  be 
accumulated  within  its  limits  before  it  should  be  full  to  overflowing.     Every 
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•nan,  woman,  and  child  in  the  country  had  been  solemnly  condemned  to  death, 
and  aibitraiy  executions,  in  pursuance  of  that  sentence,  had  been  daily  taking 
place;  Millions  of  property  had  been  confiscated,  while  the  most  fortunate 
and  industrious,  as  well  as  tbe  bravest  of  the  Netherlander^,  were  wandering 
penniless  in  distant  lands.  Still  the  blows,  however  recklessly  distributed,  had 
not  struck  every  head.  Tbe  inhabitants  had  been  decimated,  not  annihilated, 
and  the  productive  energy  of  the  country,  which  for  centuries  had  possessed 
so  much  vitality,  n-as  even  yet  not  totally  exrincL  In  the  wreck  of  their 
social  happiness,  in  tbe  utter  overthrow  of  their  political  freedom,  they  had 
stilt  preserved  the  shadow,  at  least,  of  one  great  bulwark  against  despotism. 
The  king  could  impose  no  tax.* 

The  "  Joyeuse  Entree  "  of  Brabant,  as  well  as  the  constitutions  of  Flanders, 
Holland,  Utrecht,  and  ail  the  other  provinces,  expressly  prescribed  the  manner 
in  which  the  requisite  fiinds  for  government  should  be  raised.  The  sovereign 
01  his  stadholder  wa^  to  appear  before  the  Estates  in  person,  and  make  his 
request  for  money.  It  was  for  the  Estates,  after  consultation  with  their 
constituents,  to  decide  whetiier  or  not  this  petition  (Bede)  should  be  granted  ; 
and  should  a  single  branch  decline  connpliance,  the  monarch  was  to  wait  with 
patience  for  a  more  favourable  moment.*  Such  had  been  the  regular  practice 
in  the  Netherlands,  nor  had  the  reigning  houses  often  had  occasion  to  accuse 
the  Estates  of  parsimony.  It  was,  however,  not  wonderful  that  the  Duke  of 
Alva  should  be  impatient  at  the  continued  existence  of  this  provincial  privilege. 
A  country  of  condemned  criminab,  a  nation  whose  universal  neck  might  at 
any  moment  be  laid  upon  the  block  without  ceremony,  seemed  hardly  fit  to 
hc4d  the  purse-strings,  and  to  dispense  alms  to  its  monarch.  The  Viceroy  was 
impatient  at  this  arrc^ant  vestige  of  constitutional  liberty.  Moreover,  although 
he  had  taken  from  the  Netherlanders  nearly  all  the  attributes  of  freemen,  he 
was  unwilling  that  they  should  enjoy  the  principal  privilege  of  slaves,  that  of 
being  fed  and  guarded  at  their  master's  expense.  He  had  therefore  summoned 
a  general  assembly  of  the  provincial  Estates  in  Brussels,  and  on  the  aoth  of 
March  1569  had  caused  the  following  decrees  to  be  laid  before  them.* 

A  tax  of  the  hundreth  penny,  or  one  per  cent.,  was  laid  upon  all  property, 
teal  and  personal,  to  be  collected  instantly.  This  impost,  however,  was  not 
perpetual,  but  only  to  be  paid  once,  unless,  of  course,  it  should  suit  the  same 
arbitrary  power  by  which  it  was  assessed  to  require  it  a  second  time. 

A  tax  of  the  twentieth  penny,  or  five  per  cent.,  was  laid  upon  every  transfer 
of  real  estate.     This  imposition  was  perpetual. 

Thirdly,  a  tax  of  the  tenth  penny,  or  ten  per  cent.,  was  assessed  upon  every 
tuHtle  of  merchandise  or  personal  property,  to  be  paid  as  often  as  it  s/ieuld  he 
Kid.     This  tax  was  likewise  to  be  perpetual.* 

The  consternation  in  the  assembly  when  these  enormous  propositions  were 
heard  can  be  easily  imagined.  People  may  difi'cr  about  religious  dogmas. 
In  the  most  bigoted  persecutions  there  will  always  be  many  who,  from  con- 
scientious although  misguided  motives,  heartily  espouse  the  cause  of  the 
bigot.  Moreover,  although  resistance  to  tyranny  in  matters  of  faith  is  always 
the  most  ardent  of  struggles,  and  is  supported  by  the  most  sublime  principle 
in  our  nature,  yet  all  men  are  not  of  the  sterner  stuff  of  which  martyrs  are 
fashioned.  In  questions  relating  to  the  world  above,  many  may  be  seduced 
from  their  convictions  by  interest,  or  forced  into  apostasy  by  violence.  Human 
nature  is  often  malleable  or  fusible  where  religious  interests  are  concerned,  but 
in  affairs  material  and  financial,  opposition  to  tyranny  is  apt  to  be  unanimous. 
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The  interests  or  coinmerce  and  manufacture,  when  brought  into  conflict 
with  those  of  religion,  had  often  proved  victorious  in  the  Netherlands.     This 
new  measure,  however — this  arbiiraiy  and  most  prodigious  system  of  taxation,  ' 
stnick  home  to  every  fireside.     No  individual,  however  adroit  or  time-serving, 
could  pany  the  blow  by  which  all  were  crushed. 

It  was  most  unanswerably  maintained  in  the  assembly  that  this  tenth  and 
twentieth  penny  would  utterly  destroy  the  trade  and  the  manufactures  of  the 
country.^  The  hundredth  penny,  or  the  one  per  cent  assessment  on  all 
property  throughout  the  land,  although  a  severe  subsidy,  might  be  borne  with 
for  once.  To  pay,  however,  a  twentieth  part  of  the  full  value  of  a  house  to 
the  Government  as  often  as  the  house  was  sold,  was  a  most  intolerable  impo- 
sition. A  house  might  be  sold  twenty  times  in  a  year,  and  in  the  course, 
therefore,  of  the  year  be  confiscated  in  its  whole  value.  It  amounted  either 
to  a  prohibition  of  all  transfers  of  real  estate,  or  to  an  eventual  surrender  of 
its  price. 

As  to  the  tenth  penny  upon  articles  of  merchandise,  to  be  paid  by  the  ven- 
dor at  every  sale,  the  scheme  was  monstrous.  All  trade  and  manufactures 
mtist,  of  necessity,  expire,  at  the  very  first  attempt  to  put  it  in  execution.* 
The  same  article  might  be  sold  ten  times  in  a  week,  and  might  therefore  pay 
one  hundred  per  cent,  weekly.  An  article,  moreover,  was  frequently  com- 
pounded of  ten  difierent  articles,  each  of  which  might  pay  one  hundred  per 
cent.,  and  therefore  the  manufactured  article,  if  ten  times  transferred,  one 
thousand  per  cent  weekly.  Quick  transfers  and  unfettered  movements  being 
the  nerves  and  muscles  of  commerce,  it  was  impossible  for  it  long  to  sur- 
vive the  paralysis  of  such  a  tax.  The  impost  could  never  be  collected,  and 
would  only  produce  an  entire  prostration  of  industry.  It  could  by  no  posu- 
bility  enrich  the  Government' 

The  King  could  not  derive  wealth  from  the  ruin  of  his  subjects ;  yet,  to 
establish  such  a  system  was  the  stem  and  absurd  determination  of  the 
Govern  or- General  The  infantine  simplicity  of  the  effort  seemed  incredible. 
The  ignorance  was  as  sublime  as  the  tyranny.  The  most  lucid  arguments 
and  the  most  earnest  remonstrances  were  all  in  vain.  Too  opaque  to  be 
illumined  by  a  flood  of  light,  too  hard  to  be  melted  by  a  nation's  tears,  the 
Viceroy  held  calmly  to  his  purpose.  To  the  keen  and  vivid  representations 
of  Viglius,  who  repeatedly  exhibited  all  that  was  oppressive  and  all  that  was 
impossible  in  the  tax,  he  answered  simply  that  it  was  nothing  more  nor  less 
than  the  Spanish  "  aicabaia,"  and  that  he  derived  50,000  ducats  yearly  from 
its  imposition  in  his  own  city  of  Alva.* 

Viglius  was  upon  this  occasion  in  opposition  to  the  Duke.  It  is  but 
justice  to  state  that  the  learned  jurisconsult  manfully  and  repeatedly  con- 
fronted the  wrath  of  his  superior  in  many  a  furious  discussion  in  council  upon 
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tbe  sabject  He  had  never  essayed  to  snatch  one  brand  from  the  burning 
out  of  the  vast  holocaust  of  religious  persecution,  but  he  was  roused  at  last 
bj  the  threatened  destruction  of  all  the  material  interests  of  the  land.  He 
coD&ODted  the  tyrant  with  courage,  sustained  perhaps  by  the  knowledge  that 
tbe  DToposed  plan  was  not  the  King's,  but  the  Governor's.  He  knew  that  it 
was  openly  ridiculed  in  Madrid,^  and  that  Philip,  although  he  would  pro- 
bably never  denounce  it  in  terms,  was  certainly  not  eager  for  its  execution. 
The  President  enlarged  upon  the  difference  which  existed  between  the 
condition  of  a  sparsely-peopled  country  of  herdsmen  and  labourers  in  Spain, 
md  the  densely-thronged  and  bustling  cities  of  the  Netherlands.  If  the  Duke 
collected  50,000  ducats  yearly  from  the  alcabaia  in  Alva,  he  could  only  offer 
him  his  congratulations,  but  could  not  help  assuring  him  that  the  tax  would 
prove  an  impossibility  in  the  provinces.'  To  his  argument,  that  the  impost 
would  (all  with  severity  not  upon  the  highest  nor  the  lowest  classes  of  society, 
neither  upon  the  great  nobility  and  clergy,  nor  on  the  rustic  population,  but 
on  the  merchants  and  manufacturers,  it  was  answered  by  the  President  that 
it  was  not  desirable  to  rob  St.  Peter's  altar  in  order  to  build  one  to  St 
Paul.*  It  might  have  been  simpler  to  suggest  that  the  consumer  would  pay 
the  tax,  supposing  it  were  ever  paid  at  all,  but  the  axiom  was  not  so  familiar 
three  centuries  ago  as  now. 

Meantime,  the  report  of  the  deputies  to  the  assembly  on  their  return  to 
their  constituents  had  created  the  most  intense  excitement  and  alarm. 
Petidon  after  petition,  report  after  report,  poured  in  upon  the  Government 
There  was  a  cry  of  despair,  and  almost  of  defiance,  which  had  not  been 
elicited  by  former  agonies.  To  induce,  however,  a  more  favourable  disposi* 
tion  on  the  part  of  the  Duke,  the  hundredth  penny,  once  for  all,  was  con- 
ceded by  the  Estates.*  The  tenth  and  twentieth  occasioned  severe  and  pro- 
tracted struggles,  until  the  various  assemblies  of  tbe  patrimonial  provinces, 
one  after  another,  exhausted,  frightened,  and  hoping  that  no  serious  effort 
would  be  made  (o  collect  the  tax,  confuted,  under  certain  restrictions,  to  its 
ioipositiou.'  The  principal  conditions  were  a  protest  against  the  legality  of 
the  proceeding,  and  the  provision  that  the  consent  of  no  province  should  be 
valid  until  that  of  all  had  been  obtained.*  Holland,  too,  was  induced  to  give 
ia  its  adhesion,  although  the  city  of  Amsterdam  long  withheld  its  consent; 
but  the  city  and  province  of  Utrecht  were  inexorable.^  They  offered  a 
handsome  sum  in  commutation,  increasing  the  sum  first  proposed  from 
70,000  to  aoo.ooo  florins,  but  they  resolutely  refused  to  be  saddled  with  this 
permanent  tax.  Their  stout  resistance  was  destined  to  cost  ihem  dear.  In 
the  course  of  a  few  months,  Alva,  finding  them  still  resolute  in  their  refusal, 
quartered  the  regiment  of  Lombardy  upon  them,  and  employed  other  coercive 
measures  to  bring  them  to  reason,'  The  rude,  insolent,  unpaid,  and  therefore 
iosubordinate  soldiery  were  billeted  in  every  house  in  the  city,  so  that  the 
insnlts  which  the  population  were  made  to  suffer  by  the  intrusion  of  these 
lufSans  at  their  firesides  would  soon,  it  was  thought,  compel  the  assent  of  the 
province  lo  the  tax.*  It  was  not  so,  however.  The  city  and  tbe  province 
remained  stanch  in  their  opposition.  Accordingly,  at  the  close  of  the  year 
(15th  December  1569)  the  Eistates  were  summoned  to  appear  within  fourteen 
days  before  the  Blood  Council.^"  At  the  appointed  time  the  procureur-gene- 
lal  was  ready  with  an  act  of  accusation,  accompanied,  as  was  usually  the  case, 
with  a  simultaneous  sentence  of  condemnation.  The  indictment  revived 
and  recapitulated  all  previous  offences  committed  in  the  city  and  the  province, 
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particularly  during  the  troubles  of  i;66,  and  at  the  epoch  of  the  treaty  with 
Duchess  Margaret.  The  inhabitants  and  the  magistrates,  both  in  their 
individual  and  public  capacities,  were  condemned  for  heresy,  rebellion,  and 
misprision.  The  city  and  province  were  accordingly  pronounced  guilty  of 
high  treason,  were  deprived  of  all  their  charters,  laws,  privileges,  freedoms, 
and  customs,  and  were  declared  to  have  forfeited  all  their  property,  real  and 
personal,  together  with  all  tolls,  rents,  excises,  and  imposts,  the  whole  being 
confiscated  to  the  benefit  of  his  Majesty.^ 

The  immediate  execution  of  the  sentence  was,  however,  suspended,  to  alio* 
the  Estates  opportunity  to  reply.  An  enormous  mass  of  pleadings,  replies, 
replications,  rejoinders,  and  aposdlles  was  the  result,  which  few  eyes  were 
destined  to  read,  and  least  ofall  those  lowhom  they  were  nominally  addressed.' 
They  were  of  benefit  to  none  save  in  the  shape  of  fees  which  they  engendered 
to  the  gentlemen  of  the  robe.  It  was  six  months,  however,  before  the  case 
was  closed.  As  there  was  no  blood  to  be  shed,  a  summary  process  was  not 
considered  necessary.  At  last,  on  the  14th  July,  the  voluminous  pile  of  docii- 
ments  was  placed  before  Vargas.  It  was  the  first  time  he  had  laid  eyes  upon 
them,  and  they  were,  moreover,  written  in  a  language  of  which  he  did  not 
understand  a  word.*  Such,  however,  was  his  capacity  for  aflairs,  that  a  glance 
only  at  the  outside  of  the  case  enabled  him  to  form  his  decision.  Within 
half  an  hour  afterwards,  booted  and  spurred,  he  was  saying  mass  in  the  Church 
of  Saint  Gudule,  on  his  way  to  pronounce  sentence  at  Antwerp.*  That  judg- 
ment was  rendered  the  same  day,  and  confinned  the  preceding  act  of 
condemnation.'  Vagas  went  to  his  task  as  cheerfully  as  if  it  had  been 
murder.  The  act  of  outlawry  and  beggary  was  fulminated  against  the  city 
and  province,  and  a  handsome  amount  of  misery  for  others,  and  of  plunder 
for  himself,  was  the  result  of  his  promptness.  Many  thousand  citizens  were 
ruined,  many  millions  of  property  confiscated. 

Thus  was  Utrecht  deprived  of  all  his  ancient  liberties  as  a  punishment  for 
having  dared  to  maintain  them.  The  clergy,  too,  of  the  province,  having 
invoked  the  bull  "/«  Ceena  Domini"  by  which  clerical  property  was  declared 
exempt  from  taxation,  had  excited  the  wrath  of  the  Duke.'  To  wield  so  slight 
a  bulnish  against  the  man  who  had  just  been  girded  with  the  consecrated 
and  jewelled  sword  of  the  Pope  was  indeed  but  a  feeble  attempt  at  defence. 
Alva  treated  the  Cana  Domini  with  contempt,  but  he  imprisoned  the  primer 
who  had  dared  to  republish  it  at  this  juncture.  Finding,  moreover,  that  it 
had  been  put  in  press  by  the  orders  of  no  less  a  person  than  Secretary  \3. 
Torre,  he  threw  that  officer  also  into  prison,  besides  suspending  him  from  bis 
functions  for  a  year.' 

The  Estates  of  the  province  and  the  magistracy  of  the  city  appealed  to  his 
Majesty  from  the  decision  of  the  Duke.  The  case  did  not  directly  concern 
the  interests  of  rehgion,  for  although  the  heretical  troubles  of  1566  furnished 
the  nominal  motives  of  the  condemnation,  the  resistance  to  the  tenth  and 
twentieth  penny  was  the  real  crime  for  which  they  were  suffering.  The  King, 
therefore,  although  far  from  clement,  was  not  extremely  rigorous.  He  refused 
the  object  of  the  appeal,  but  he  did  not  put  the  envoys  to  death  by  whom 
it  was  brought  to  Madrid.  This  would  have  certainly  been  the  case  in 
matters  strictly  religious,  or  even  had  the  commissioners  arrived  two  years 
before  ;  but  even  Philip  believed,  perhaps,  that  for  the  moment  almost 
enough    innocent  blood  had  been   shed.    At  any  rate,   he  suffered  the 
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legates  from  Utrecht  to  return/  not  with  their  petition  granted,  but  at  least 
with  their  heads  upon  their  shoulders.  Early  in  the  following  year,  the  pro- 
rinces  still  remaining  under  martial  law,  all  the  Utrecht  charters  were  taken  into 
the  possession  of  Government,  and  deposited  in  the  castle  of  Vredenbei^.* 
It  was  not  till  after  the  departure  of  Alva  that  they  were  restored,  according 
to  royal  command,  by  the  new  governor,  Requesens.' 

By  the  middle  of  the  year  1569,  Alva  wrote  to  the  King,  with  great  cheerful- 
ness of  tone,  announcing  that  the  Estates  of  the  provinces  had  all  consented 
to  the  tax.  He  congratulated  his  Majesty  upon  the  fact  that  this  income 
might  thenceforth  be  enjoyed  in  perpetuity,  and  that  it  would  bring  at  least 
[WO  millions  yearly  into  his  coffers^  over  and  ilbove  the  expenses  of  govern- 
ment The  hundredth  penny^  as  he  calculated,  would  amount  to  at  least  five 
millions.* 

He  was,  however.  Very  premature  in  his  triumph,  for  ihe  Estatet  were  not 
long  in  withdrawing  a  concession  which  had  either  been  wning  froo  them  by 
violence  or  filched  from  them  by  misrepresentation.  Taking  the  ground  that 
the  assent  ofall  had  been  stipulated  before  that  of  any  one  should  be  esteemed 
valid,  every  province  now  refused  tO  enforce  or  to  permit  the  collection  of  the 
tenth  or  the  twentieth  penny  within  their  limits.  Dire  Were  the  threatenings 
and  the  wrath  of  the  Viceroy,  painfully  protracted  the  renewed  negotiations 
with  the  Estates.  At  last,  a  compromise  was  effected,  and  the  final  stru^le 
postponed  Late  in  the  summer  it  was  agreed  that  the  provinces  should  pay 
two  millions  yearly  for  the  two  following  years,  the  term  to  expire  in  the  month 
of  August  1571.  Till  that  period,  therefore,  there  was  comparative  repose 
upon  the  subject^ 

The  question  of  a  general  pardon  had  been  agitated  for  more  than  a  year 
bo'h  in  Brussels  and  Madrid.  Viglius,  who  knew  his  countrymen  better  than 
the  v;;:eroy  knew  them,  had  written  frequently  to  his  friend  Hopper  on  the 
pripriety  of  at  once  proclaiming  an  amnesty.'  There  had  also  been  many 
conferences  between  himself  and  the  Duke  of  Alva,  and  he  had  furnished 
■Bore  than  one  draught  for  the  proposed  measure.'  The  President  knew  full 
well  that  th&  point  had  been  reached  beyond  which  the  force  of  tyranny  could 
go  no  further.  All  additional  pressure,  he  felt  sure,  could  only  produce 
reaction,  the  effect  of  which  might  be  to  drive  the  Spaniards  from  the  Nether- 
lands. There  might  th^n  be  another  game  to  play.  The  heads  of  those  who 
bad  so  assiduously  served  the  Government  throughout  its  terrible  career  might 
in  their  turn  be  brought  to  the  block,  and  their  estates  be  made  to  enrich 
the  treasury.  Moreover,  there  were  symptoms  that  Alva's  favour  was  on  the 
wane.  The  King  had  not  been  remarkably  struck  with  the  merits  of  the  new 
financial  measures,  and  had  expressed  much  anxiety  lest  the  trade  of  the 
country  should  suffer.*  The  Duke  was  known  to  be  desirous  of  his  recall. 
His  health  was  broken,  he  felt  that  he  was  bitterly  detested  throughout  the 
country,  and  he  was  certain  that  his  enemies  at  Madrid  were  fast  undermining 
his  credit  He  seemed  also  to  have  a  dim  suspicion  that  his  mission  wa^ 
accomplished  in  the  Netherlands ;  that  as  much  blood  had  been  shed  at  pre 
tent  as  the  land  could  easily  absorb.  He  wrote  urgently,  and  even  piteously, 
to  Philip  on  the  subject  «f  his  return.  "Were  your  Majesty  only  pleased 
to  take  me  from  this  country,"  he  said,  "  I  should  esteem  it  as  great  a  favour 
isif  your  Majesty  had  given  me  life."  *  He  swore  "  by  the  soul  of  the  Duchess," 
that  he  "  would  rather  be  cut  into  little  pieces  "  than  retire  from  his  post  were 
his  presence  necessary,"  but  he  expressed  the  opinion  that,  through  his  exer 
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tions,  aSaiTs  had  been  placed  in  such  train  that  tliey  were  sure  to  roll  on 
smoothly  to  the  end  of  time.  "  At  present,  and  for  the  future,"  he  wrote, 
"your  Majesty  is  and  will  be  more  strictly  obeyed-  than  any  of  your  pre- 
decessors \ "  adding,  with  insane  self-complacency,  "  and  all  this  has  been 
accompliihed  without  violence."  ^  He  also  assured  his  Majesty  as  to  the  pros- 
pierous  condition  of  financial  affairs.  His  tax  was  to  work  wonders.  He 
had  conversed  with  capitalists  who  bad  offered  him  four  millions  yearly  for 
the  tenth  penny,  but  he  had  refused,  because  he  estimated  the  product  at  a 
much  higher  figure.^  The  hundredth  penny  could  not  be  rated  lower  than 
five  millions.  It  was  obvious,  therefore,  that  instead  of  remitting  funds  to 
the  provinces,  his  Majesty  would,  for  the  future,  derive  from  them  a  steady 
and  enormous  income."  Moreover,  he  assured  the  King  that  there  was  at 
present  no  one  to  inspire  anxiety  from  within  or  without  The  otdy  great 
noble  of  note  in  the  country  was  the  Duke  of  Aerschot,  who  was  devoted 
to  his  Majesty,  and  who,  moreover,  "  amounted  to  very  little,"  as  the  King 
well  knew.*  As  for  the  Prince  of  Orange,  he  would  have  business  enough 
in  keeping  out  of  the  clutches  of  bis  creditors.  They  had  nothing  to  fear 
from  Germany.  England  would  do  nothing  as  long  as  Germany  was  quiet; 
and  France  was  sunk  too  low  to  be  feared  at  all.' 

Such  being  the  sentiments  of  the  Duke,  the  King  was  already  considering 
the  propriety  of  appointing  his  successor.  All  this  was  known  to  the  President 
He  felt  instinctively  that  more  clemency  was  to  be  expected  from  that  sticcessor, 
whoever  he  might  be  ;  and  he  was  satisfied,  therefore,  that  he  would  at  least 
not  be  injuring  his  own  position  by  inclining  at  this  late  hour  to  the  side 
of  mercy.  His  opposition  to  the  tenth  and  twentieth  penny  had  already 
established  a  breach  between  himself  and  the  Viceroy,  but  he  felt  secretly 
comforted  by  the  reflection  that  the  King  was  probably  on  the  same  sidewilh 
himselfl  Alva  still  spoke  of  bim,  to  be  sure,  both  in  pubhc  and  private,  with 
approbation,  taking  occasion  to  commend  him  frequently,  in  his  private 
letters,  as  a  servant  upright  and  zealous,  as  a  living  register,'  without  whose 
universal  knowledge  of  things  and  persons  he  should  hardly  know  which  way 
to  turn.  The  President,  however,  was  growing  weary  of  his  own  sycophancy. 
He  be^ed  his  friend  Joachim  to  take  his  part,  if  his  Excellency  should  write 
unfavourably  about  his  conduct  to  the  King.  He  seemed  to  have  changed 
his  views  of  the  man  concerning  whose  "  prudence  and  gentleness  "  he  could 
once  turn  so  many  fine  periods.  He  even  expressed  some  anxiety  lest  doubts 
should  begin  to  be  entertained  as  to  the  perfect  clemency  of  the  King's 
character,  "Here  is  so  much  confiscation  and  bloodshed  going  on,"  said 
he,  "  that  some  taint  of  cruelty  or  avarice  may  chance  to  bespatter  the  robe 
of  his  Majesty."  He  also  confessed  that  he  had  occasionally  read  in  history 
of  greater  benignity  than  was  now  exercised  gainst  the  poor  Nctherlanders. 
Had  the  learned  Frisian  arrived  at  these  humane  conclusions  at  a  soraewbat 
earlier  day,  it  might  perhaps  have  been  better  for  himself  and  for  his  fatherland. 
Had  he  served  his  country  as  faithfully  as  be  had  served  Time,  and  Philip,  and 
Alva,  his  lands  would  not  have  been  so  broad  nor  his  dignities  so  numerous, 
but  he  would  not  have  been  obliged,  in  his  old  age,  to  exclaim,  with  whimsical 
petulance,  that  "  the  faithful  servant  is  always  a  perpetual  ass."  ^ 

It  was  now  certain  that  an  act  of  amnesty  was  in  contemplation  by  the 
King.  Viglius  had  furnished  several  plans,  which,  however,  had  been  so  much 
disfigured  by  the  numerous  exceptions  suggested  by  Alva,  that  the  President 
could  scarce  recognise  his  work.     Granvelle,  too,  had  frequently  urged  the 
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pardon  on  the  attention  of  Philip.*  The  C^dinal  was  too  astute  not  to  perceive 
that  the  time  bad  arrived  when  a  continued  severity  could  only  defeat  its  owe. 
worL  He  felt  that  the  country  could  not  be  rendered  more  abject,  the  spirit 
of  patriotisni  wore  apparently  extinct.  A  show  of  clemency,  which  would 
now  cost  nothing  and  would  mean  nothing,  might  be  more  effective  than  this 
profiise  and  wanton  bloodshed. 

He  saw  plainly  that  the  brutality  of  Alva  had  already  overshot  the  mark. 
Too  politic,  however,  openly  to  reprove  so  powerful  a  functionary,  he  continued 
to  speak  of  him  and  of  his  administration  to  Philip  in  terms  of  exalted  eult^y. 
He  was  a  "  sage  seignior,"  a  prudent  governor,  one  on  whom  his  Majesty  could 
entirely  repose.  He  was  a  man  of  long  experience,  trained  all  his  life  to  affairs, 
an^  perfectly  capable  of  giving  a  good  account  of  everything  to  which  he 
tBined  his  hands.*  He  admitted,  however,  to  other  correspondents,  thai  the 
administration  of  the  sage  seignior,  on  whom  his  Majesty  could  so  implicitly 
rely,  had  at  last  "brought  the  provinces  into  a  deplorable  condition."* 

Four  different  forms  of  pardon  had  been  sent  from  Madrid  toward  the  close 
of  1569.*  From  these  four  the  Ejke  was  to  select  one,  and  carefully  to 
destroy  the  other  three.  It  was  r.ot,  however,  till  July  of  the  following  year 
that  the  choice  was  made,  and  the  Viceroy  in  readiness  to  announce  the 
pardon.  On  the  14th  of  that  month  a  great  festival  was  held  at  Antwerp,  for 
the  purpose  of  solemnly  proclaiming  the  iong-expected  amnesty.'  In  the 
luoming,  the  Duke,  accompanied  by  a  brilliant  staff  and  by  a  long  procession 
of  clergy  in  their  gorgeous  robes,  paraded  through  the  streets  of  the  commercial 
capital  to  offer  up  prayers  and  hear  mass  in  the  cathedral.  The  Bishop  of 
Arras  then  began  a  sermon  upon  the  blessings  of  mercy,  with  a  running 
commentary  upon  the  royal  clemency  about  to  be  exhibited.  In  the  very 
outset,  however,  of  his  discourse,  he  was  seized  with  convulsions,  which  required 
his  removal  from  the  pulpit ; '  an  incident  which  was  not  considered  of  felicitous 
aaguiy.  In  the  afternoon,  the  Duke  with  his  suite  appeared  upon  the  square 
in  front  of  the  Townhouse.  Here  a  laige  scaffolding  or  theatre  had  been 
erected.  The  platform  and  the  steps  which  led  to  it  were  covered  with  scarlet 
cloth.  A  throne,  covered  with  cloth  of  gold,  was  arranged  in  the  most  elevated 
position  for  the  Duke.'  On  the  steps  immediately  below  him  were  placed 
two  of  the  most  beautiful  women  in  Antwerp,*  clad  in  allegorical  garments  to 
represent  Righteousness  and  Peace,  The  staircase  and  platform  were  lined 
with  officers,  the  square  was  beset  with  troops,  and  tiUed  to  its  utmost  verge 
wilhan  expectant  crowd  of  citizens.  Towards  the  close  of  a  summer's  afternoon, 
the  Duke,  wearing'  the  famous  hat  and  sword  of  the  Pope,  took  his  seat  on 
the  throne  with  all  the  airs  of  royalty.  After  a  few  preliminary  ceremonies,  a 
civil  functionary,  standing  between  two  heralds,  then  recited  the  long-expected 
act  of  grace.  His  reading,  however,  was  so  indistinct,  that  few  save  the 
soldiera  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  platform  could  hear  a  word  of  the 
document*^ 

This  effect  was,  perhaps,  intentional.  Certainly  but  little  enthusiasm  could 
he  expected  from  the  crowd  had  the  text  of  the  amnesty  been  heard.  It 
consisted  of  three  [>arts — a  recitation  of  the  wrongs  committed,  a  statement  of 
the  terms  of  pardon,  and  a  long  list  of  exceptions.  All  the  sins  of  omission 
and  commission,  the  heresy,  the  public  preaching,  the  image-breaking,  the 
Compromise,  the  confederacy,  the  rebellion,  were  painted  in  lively  colours. 
Pardon,  however,  was  offered  to  all  those  who  had  not  rendered  themselves 
liable  to  positive  impeachment,  in  case  they  should  make  their  peace  with 
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the  Church  before  the  expiration  of  two  months,  and  by  confesuoa  and  re- 
pentance obtain  their  absolution. ^  The  exceptions,  however,  occupied  the 
greater  part  of  the  document  When  the  general  act  of  condemna^n  bad 
been  fulminated  by  which  all  Netherknders  were  sentenced  to  death,  the 
exceptions  had  been  very  few,  and  all  the  individuals  mentioned  by  name.* 
In  the  act  of  pardon,  the  exceptions  comprehended  so  many  classes  of  in- 
habitants, that  it  was  impossible  for  any  individual  to  escape  a.  place  in  some 
one  of  the  categories,  whenever  it  should  please  the  Government  to  take  his 
life.  Expressly  excluded  from  the  benefit  of  the  act  were  all  ministers, 
teachers,  dogmatisers,  artd  aUwho  had  favoured  and  harbeurtd  smh  dogmatian 
andprtackers  ;  all  those  in  the  least  degree  implicated  in  the  image-breakmg ; 
all  who  had  ever  deen  indwiduMy  suspected  of  heresy  er  schism  ;  all  who  had 
ever  signed  or  favoured  the  Compromise  or  the  petition  to  the  Regent ;  all 
those  who  had  taken  up  arms,  contributed  money,  distributed  tracts ;  ail 
those  in  any  manner  chargeable  with  misprision,  or  who  had  failed  to  denounce 
these  guilty  of  heresy.  All  persons,  however,  who  were  included  in  anj'  of 
these  classes  of  exceptions  might  report  themselves  within  sue  months,  when, 
upon  confession  of  their  crime,  thrf  might  hope  for  a  favourable  eoHsideraOfn 
of  their  ease.* 

Such,  in  brief,  and  stripped  of  its  verbiage,  was  this  amnesty  for  which 
the  Netherlands  had  so  long  been  hoping.  By  its  provisions,  not  a  man  or 
woman  was  pardoned  who  had  ever  committed  a  £iult  The  innocent  alone 
were  forgiven.  Even  they  were  not  sure  of  mercy,  unless  they  should  obtain 
full  absolution  from  the  Pope.  More  certainly  than  ever  would  the  accusiomed 
rigour  be  dealt  to  all  who  had  committed  any  of  those  positive  acts  for  which 
so  many  had  already  lost  their  heads.  The  clause  by  which  a  possibility  of 
pardon  was  hinted  to  such  criminals,  provided  they  would  confess  and  sur- 
render, was  justly  regarded  as  a  trap.  No  one  was  deceived  by  it  No  man, 
after  the  experience  of  the  last  three  yean,  would  voluntarily  thrust  his  head 
into  the  lion's  mouth,  in  order  to  fix  it  more  firmly  upon  his  shoulders.  No 
man  who  had  effected  his  escape  was  likely  to  play  informer  against  himself, 
in  hope  of  obtaining  a  pardon  from  which  all  but  the  most  sincere  and  zealous 
Catholics  were  in  reality  excepted. 

The  murmur  and  discontent  were  universal,  therefore,  as  soon  as  the  terroi 
of  the  act  became  known.  Alva  wrote  to  the  King,  to  be  sure,  "  that  the 
people  were  entirely  satisfied,  save  only  the  demagogues,  who  could  tolerate  , 
no  single  exception  from  the  amnesty  ; "  *  but  he  could  neither  deceive  hii 
sovereign  nor  himself  by  such  statements.  Certainly,  Philip  was  totally  dis- 
appointed in  the  effect  which  he  had  anticipated  from  the  measure;  He  had 
thought  "  it  would  stop  the  mouths  of  many  people."  *  On  the  contran", 
every  mouth  in  the  Netheriands  became  vociferous  to  denounce  the  hypocrisy  | 
by  which  a  new  act  of  condemnation  had  been  promulgated  under  the  name 
of  a  pardon.  Viglius,  who  bad  drawn  up  an  instrument  of  much  ampler 
clemency,  was  far  from  satisfied  with  the  measure  which  had  been  adopted. 
''  Certainly,"  he  wrote  to  his  confidant,  "  a  more  benignant  measure  was  to 
be  expected  from  so  merciful  a  prince.  After  four  years  have  past,  to  reserve  j 
for  punishment  and  for  execution  all  those  who  during  the  tumult  did  no^ 
through  weakness  of  mind,  render  as  much  service  to  Governmeni  as  biave  men 
might  have  offered,  is  altogether  unexampled."  • 
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AUi  could  not  long  affect  to  believe  ia  the  people's  satisfaction.  He  soon 
n'Totc  to  the  King  acknowledging  that  the  impression  produced  by  the  pardon 
was  far  from  favourable.  He  attributed  much  evil  effect  to  the  severe  censure 
which  was  openly  pronounced  upon  the  act  by  members  of  the  Govemroent, 
both  in  Spain  and  the  Netherlands.^  He  complained  that  Hopper  had 
written  to  Viglius  that  "the  most  severe  of  the  four  forms  of  pardon  transmitted 
had  been  selected ; "  the  fact  being,  that  the  most  lenient  one  had  been 
adopted.*  If  this  were  so,  whose  imagination  is  powerful  enough  to  portray 
the  three  which  had  been  burned,  and  which,  although  more  severe  than  the 
fierce  document  promulgated,  were  still  entitled  acts  of  pardon  ?  The  Duke 
spoke  bitterly  of  the  manner  in  which  influential  persons  in  Madrid  had 
openly  abominated  the  cruel  form  of  amnesty  which  had  been  decreed.'  His 
authority  in  the  Netherlands  was  already  sufRciently  weakened,  he  said,  and 
such  censure  upon  his  actions  from  headquarters  did  not  tend  to  improve 
iL  "  In  truth,"  he  added,  almost  pathetically,  "  it  is  not  wonderful  that  the 
whole  nation  should  be  ill-disposed  towards  me,  for  I  certainly  have  done 
nothing  to  make  them  love  me.  At  the  same  time,  such  language  transmitted 
(torn  Madrid  does  not  increase  their  tenderness,"* 

In  short,  viewed  as  a  measure  by  which  Government,  without  disarming 
iuelf  of  its  terrible  powers,  was  to  pacify  the  popular  mind,  the  amnesty  was 
a  failure.  Viewed  as  a  net  by  which  fresh  victims  should  be  enticed  to 
entangle  themselves,  who  had  already  made  their  way  into  the  distant  atmos- 
phere of  liberty,  it  was  equally  unsuccessful.  A  few  very  obscure  individuals 
made  their  appearance  to  claim  the  beneEt  of  the  act  before  the  six  months 
had  expired.  With  these  it  was  thought  expedient  to  deal  gently,  but  no  one 
was  deceived  by  such  clemency.  As  the  common  people  expressed  them- 
selves, the  net  was  not  spread  on  that  occasion  for  finches.^ 

The  wits  of  the  Netherlands,  seeking  relief  from  their  wretched  condition 
in  a  still  more  wretched  quibble,  transposed  two  letters  of  the  word  Pardona, 
::nd  re-baptized  the  new  measure  Pandora.^  The  conceit  was  not  without 
meaning.  The  amnesty,  descending  from  supernal  regions,  had  been  ushered 
into  the  presence  of  mortals  as  a  messenger  laden  with  heavenly  gifts.  The 
casket,  when  opened,  had  diffused  curses  instead  of  blessings.  There,  how- 
ever, the  classical  analogy  ended,  for  it  would  have  puzzled  all  the  pedants 
of  Louvain  to  discover  Hope  lurking,  under  any  disguise,  within  the  clauses 
CI  the  pardon. 

Very  soon  after  the  promulgation  of  this  celebrated  act,  the  new  bride 
of  Philip,  Anne  of  Austria,  passed  through  the  Netherlands  on  her  way  to 
Madrid.  During  her  brief  stay  in  Brussels,  she  granted  an  interview  to  the 
Dowager  Countess  of  Hom.^  That  unhappy  lady,  having  seen  her  eldest  son, 
tiic  head  of  her  illustrious  house,  so  recently  perish  on  the  scaffold,  wished 
to  make  a  last  effort  in  behalf  of  the  remaining  one,  then  closely  confined  in 
the  prison  of  Segovia.  The  Archduchess  solemnly  promised  that  his  release 
should  be  the  first  boonwhich  she  would  request  of  her  royal  brid^room,  and 
:lie  bereaved  Countess  retired  almost  with  a  hope.' 

A  short  digression  must  here  be  allowed  to  narrate  the  remaining  fortunes 
of  that  son,  the  ill-starred  Seigneur  de  Montigny.  His  mission  to  Madrid  in 
company  of  the  Marquis  Berghen  has  already  been  related.  The  last  and  most 
r.'eiancholy  scene  in  the  life  of  his  fellow-envoy  has  been  described  in  a  recent 
c  .aptcr.    After  that  ominous  event,  Montigny  became  most  anxious  to  effect 
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his  retreat  from  Spain.  He  had  been  separated  more  than  a  year  from  his  few 
months'  bride.  He  was  not  imprisoned,  but  he  felt  himself  under  the  most 
rigid  although  secret  inspection.  It  was  utterly  impossible  for  him  to  obtain 
leave  to  return,  or  to  take  his  departure  without  permission.  On  one  occasion, 
having  left  the  city  accidentally  for  a  ride  on  horseback  to  an  adjoining  village, 
he  found  himself  surrounded  by  an  unexpected  escort  of  forty  troopers.  Still 
however,  the  King  retained  a  smiling  mien.  To  Montigny's  repeated  and 
urgent  requests  for  dismissal,  Philip  graciously  urged  his  desire  for  a  continu- 
ance of  his  visit  He  was  requested  Co  remain  in  order  to  accompany  his 
sovereign  upon  that  journey  to  the  Netherlands,  which  would  not  be  much 
longer  delayed.*  In  his  impatience,  anything  seemed  preferable  to  the  state  of 
suspense  in  which  he  was  made  to  linger.  He  eagerly  ofifered,  if  he  were 
accused  or  suspected  of  crime,  to  surrender  himself  to  imprisonment,  if  he  only 
could  be  brought  to  trial.'  Soon  after  Alva's  arrival  in  the  Netherlands,  the 
first  part  of  this  offer  was  accepted.  No  sooner  were  the  arrests  of  Egmont 
and  Horn  known  in  Madrid  than  Montigny  was  deprived  of  his  liberty,  and 
closely  confined  in  the  alcatar  of  Segovia.*  Here  he  remained  imprisoned  for 
eight  or  nine  months  in  a  high  tower,  with  no  attendant  save  a  young  page, 
Arthur  de  Munter,  who  had  accompanied  him  from  the  Netherlands.*  Eigiit 
men-at-arms  were  expressly  employed  lo  watch  over  him  and  to  prevent  his 
escape. 

One  day,  towards  the  middle  of  July  1568,  a  band  of  pilgrims,  some  of  them 
in  Flemish  attire,  went  through  the  streets  of  Segovia.  They  were  chanting, 
as  was  customary  on  such  occasions,  a  low,  monotonous  song,  in  which  Mon- 
tigny, who  happened  to  be  listening,  suddenly  recognised  the  language  of  his 
fatherland  His  surprise  was  still  greater  when,  upon  paying  closer  attention, 
he  distinguished  the  terrible  meaning  ,of  the  song.  The  pretended  pilgrim.s, 
having  no  other  means  of  communication  with  the  prisoner,  were  singing  tor 
hia  information  the  tragic  fates  of  his  brother,  Count  Horn,  and  of  his  friend. 
Count  Egmont  Mingled  with  the  strain  were  warnings  of  his  own  approach- 
ing doom,  if  he  were  not  able  to  effect  his  escape  before  it  should  be  too  late. 
Thus  by  this  friendly  masquerade  did  Montigny  learn  the  fate  of  his  brother, 
which  otherwise,  in  that  land  of  terrible  secrecy,  might  have  been  concealed 
from  him  for  ever.' 

The  hint  as  to  his  own  preservation  was  not  lost  upon  him,  and  he  at  once 
set  about  a  plan  of  escape.  He  succeeded  in  gaining  over  to  his  interests 
one  of  the  eight  soldiers  by  whom  he  was  guarded,  and  he  was  thus  enabled 
to  communicate  with  many  of  his  own  adherents  without  the  prison  wall^:. 
His  majordomo  had  previously  been  permitted  to  furnish  his  master's  table 
with  provisions  dressed  by  his  own  cook.  A  correspondence  was  now  carried 
on  by  means  of  letters  concealed  within  the  loaves  of  bread  sent  daily  to  the 
prisoner.*  In  the  same  way  files  were  provided  for  sawing  through  his  window- 
bars.^  A  very  delicate  ladder  of  ropes,  by  which  he  was  to  effect  his  escape 
into  the  court  below,  was  also  transmitted.  The.  plan  had  been  completely 
arranged.  A  certain  Po!e  employed  in  the  enterprise  was  to  be  at  Hemani 
with  horses  in  readiness  to  convey  them  to  San  Sebastian.^  There  a  sloop 
had  been  engaged,  and  was  wairing  their  arrival.  Monrigny  accordingly,  in 
a  letter  enclosed  within  a  loaf  of  bread — the  last,  as  he  hoped,  which  he  should 
break  in  prison — was  instructed,  after  cutting  off  his  beard  and  otherwise  dis- 
guising his  person,  to  execute  his  plan  and  join  his  confederates  at  Hemani* 
Unfortunately,  the  majordomo  of  Montigny  was  in  love.     Upon  the  eve  of 
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departure  from  Spain,  his  farewell  interview  with  his  mistress  was  So  tntich 
protracted  that  the  care  of  sending  the  bread  was  left  to  another.  Tlic  sub- 
stitute managed  so  uilskilfully  that  the  loaf  was  brought  to  the  coroniandant 
of  the  castie,  and  not  to  the  prisoner.  The  commandant  broke  the  bread, 
discovered  the  letter,  and  became  master  of  the  whole  plot  All  persons  en- 
gaged in  the  enterprise  were  immediately  condemned  to  death,  and  the  Spanish 
soldier  executed  without  delay.  The  others  being  considered,  on  account  of 
their  loyalty  to  their  master,  as  deserving  a  commutation  of  punishment,  were 
sent  to  the  galleys.  The  majordomo,  whose  ill-timed  gallantry  had  thus  cost 
Montigny  his  liberty,  received  two  hundred  lashes  in  addition.  All,  however, 
were  evenHially  released  from  imprisonment.* 

The  unfortunate  gentleman  was  nOw  kept  in  still  closer  confinement  in  his 
lonely  tower.  As  all  his  adherents  had  been  disposed  of,  he  couid  no  longer 
entertain  a  hope  of  escape.  In  the  autumn  of  this  year  (1568)  it  was  thought 
expedient  by  Alva  to  bring  his  case  formally  before  the  Blood  Council.  Mon- 
tigny had  committed  no  crime,  but  he  was  one  of  that  band  of  popular  nobles 
whose  deaths  had  been  long  decreed.  Letters  were  accordingly  sent  to  Spain, 
empowering  certain  functionaries  there  to  institute  that  preliminary  examina- 
tion, which,  as  usual,  was  to  be  the  only  trial  vouchsafed.  A  long  list  of  inter- 
n^tories  wss  addressed  to  him  on  February  7,  1569,  in  his  prison  at  Segovia. 
A  week  afterwards,  he  was  again  visited  by  the  alcalde,  who  read  over  to  him 
the  answers  which  he  had  made  on  the  first  occasion,  and  required  him  to 
confirm  theiti.  He  was  then  directed  to  send  his  procuration  to  certain  persons 
in  the  Netherlands,  whdm  he  might  wish  to  appear  in  his  behalf.  Montigny 
complied  by  sending  Several  names,  with  a  clause  of  substitution.  All  the 
persons  thtls  ^t^pointed,  however,  declined  to  act,  unless  they  could  be  furnished 
with  a  copy  of  the  procuration,  and  with  a  statement  of  the  articles  of  accusa- 
tioa  This  was  positively  refused  by  the  Blood  Council  Seeing  no  possibility 
of  rendering  service  t(>  their  friend  by  performing  any  part  in  this  mockery  of 
justice,  they  refused  to  accept  the  procuration.  They  could  not  defend  a  case 
when  not  only  the  testimony,  but  even  the  charges  against  the  accused  were 
kept  secret  An  individual  was  accordingly  appointed  by  Goveniinent  to 
appear  in  the  prisoner's  behalf.* 

Thus  the  forms  of  justice  Were  observed,  and  Montigny,  a  close  prisOn&r  in 
the  tower  of  Segovia,  was  put  upon  trial  for  his  life  in  Brussels.  Certainly 
nothing  could  exceed  the  irony  of  such  a  process.  The  advocate  had  never 
seen  his  client,  thousands  of  miles  away,  and  was  allowed  to  hold  no  com- 
munication with  him  by  letter.  The  proceedings  were  instituted  by  a  sum- 
mons addressed  by  the  Duke  Of  Alva  to  Madame  de  Montigny  in  Brussels. 
That  unhappy  lady  could  only  appeal  to  the  King.  "  Convinced,"  she  said, 
"  that  her  husband  was  innocent  ofthechatges  brought  against  him,  she  threw 
herself,  overwhelmed  and  consumed  by  tears  and  misery,  at  his  Majesty's  feet 
She  begged  the  King  to  remember  the  past  services  of  Montigny,  her  own 
youth,  and  that  she  had  enjoyed  his  company  but  four  months.  By  all  these 
considerations,  and  by  the  passion  of  Jesus  Christ,  she  adjured  the  monarch 
to  pardon  any  fauits  which  her  husband  might  have  committed."  '  The  reader 
can  easily  judge  how  much  effect  such  a  tender  appeal  was  like  to  have  upon 
the  heart  of  Philip,  From  that  rock,  thus  feebly  smitten,  there  flowed  no 
fountain  of  mercy.  It  was  not  more  certain  that  Montigny's  answers  to  the 
interrogatories  addressed  to  him  had  created  a  triumphant  vindication  *  of  his 
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course  than  that  such  vindication  would  be  utterly  powerless  to  save  his  life. 
The  charges  preferred  against  him  were  similar  to  those  which  had  brought 
EgmonC  and  Horn  to  the  block,  and  it  certainly  created  no  ground  of  hope 
for  him  that  he  could  prove  himself  even  more  innocent  of  suspicious. con- 
duct than  they  had  done.  On  the  4th  March  1570,  accordingly,  the  Duke  of 
Alva  pronounced  sentence  against  him.  The  sentence  declared  that  his  head 
should  be  cut  off,  and  afterwards  exposed  to  public  view  uijon  the  head  of  a 
pike.^  Upon  the  18th  March  1570,  the  Duke  addressed  a  requisitory  letter 
to  the  alcaldes,  corregidors,  and  other  judges  of  Castile,  empowering  them  to 
carry  the  sentence  into  pxecution.^ 

On  the  arriyal  of  this  requisitioi}  there  wj^  a  Gerioqs  debate  before  the  King 
in  council.*  It  seemed  to  be  the  general  opinion  that  there  had  been  almost 
severity  enough  in  the  rjetherlands  for  the  present.  The  spectacle  of  the 
publjp  execution  qf  another  distinguished  personage,  it  was  thought,  might 
now  proye  more  irritating  than  salutary.*  The  K-ing  was  of  this  opinion  him- 
self It  certainly  did  not  occur  to  him  or  to  his  advisers  that  this  considera- 
tion should  lead  them  to  spare  the  life  of  an  innocent  man.  The  doubts 
entertained  as  to  the  expediency  of  a  fresh  murder  were  not  allowed  to  bene&t 
the  prisoner,  who,  besides  being  a  loyal  subject  and  a  communicant  of  the 
ancient  Churph,  was  also  clqthed  in  the  white  robes  of  an  envoy,  claiming  not 
only  justice  but  hospitality  as  the  deputy  of  Philip's  sister,  Margaret  of  Panna. 
These  considerations  probably  never  occurred  to  the  miiid  of  his  Majesty.  In 
view,  howpver,  of  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  case,  it  was  unanimously 
agreed  ^hat  there  should  be  no  more  blood  publicly  shed.  Most  of  the  coun- 
cillors wpre  in  favour  of  slow  poison.'  Montigny's  meat  and  drink,  they  said, 
should  be  daily  drugged,  so  that  he  might  die  by  little  and  little.'  Philip, 
however,  terminated  these  disquisitions  by  deciding  that  the  ends  of  justice 
would  not  be  thus  sufficiently  answered.  The  prisoner,  he  had  resolved,  should 
be  regularly  executed,  but  the  deed  should  be  secret,  and  it  should  be  publicly 
announced  that  he  had  died  of  a  fevcr.^ 

This  point  having  been  settled,  the  King  now  set  about  the  arrangement 
of  his  plan  with  all  that  close  attention  to  detail  which  marked  his  character. 
The  patient  industry  which,  had  God  given  him  a  htinian  heart  and  a  love  of 
right,  might  liave  made  him  a  useful  monarch,  he  now  devoted  to  a  scheme  of 
midnight  murder,  with  a  tranquil  sense  of  enjoyment  which  seems  almost 
incredible.  There  is  no  exaggeratipn  in  calling  the  deed  a  murder,  for  it  cer- 
tainly was  not  sanctioned  by  any  law,  diyipe  or  human,  nor  justified  nor  excused 
by  any  of  the  circumstances  which  are  supposed  to  palliate  homicide.  Nor, 
when  the  elaborate  and  superfluous  luxury  of  arrangements  made  by  Philip 
for  the  accomplishment  of  his  design  is  considered,  can  it  be  doubted  that  he 
found  a  positive  pleasure  in  his  task.  It  would  almost  seem  that  he  had 
become  jealous  of  Alva's  achievements  in  the  work  of  slaughter.  He  appeared 
willing  to  prove  to  those  immediately  about  him,  that  however  capable  might 
be  the  Viceroy  of  conducting  pubhc  executions  on  a  grand  and  terrifying  scaJe, 
there  was  yet  a  certain  delicacy  of  finish  never  attained  by  Alva  in  such  busi- 
ness, and  which  was  all  his  Majesty's  own.  The  King  was  resolved  to  make 
the  assassination  of  Montigny  a  masterpiece. 

On  the  17th  August  1570,  he  accordingly  directed  Don  Eugenio  de  Peralta, 
concierge  of  the  fortress  of  Simancas,  to  repair  to  Segovia,  and  thence  to  re- 
move the  Seigneur  Montigny  to  Simancas.^  Here  he  was  to  be  strictly  immured, 
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vet  was  to  be  allowed  at  times  to  walk  in  the  corridor  adjoining  his  chamber. 
On  the  7lh  October  following,  the  licentiate  Don  Alonzo  de  Avellano,  alcalde 
of  Valladolid,  was  furnished  with  an  order  addressed  by  the  King  to  Don 
Eaigenio  de  Peiaita,  requiring  him  to  place  the  prisoner  in  the  hands  of  the 
said  licentiate,  who  was  charged  with  the  execution  of  Alva's  sentence.^  This, 
functionary  had,  moreover,  been  provided  with  a  minute  letter  of  instructions, 
wliich  had  been  drawn  up  according  to  the  King's  directions  on  the  ist  October.^ 
In  these  royal  instructions,  it  was  staled  that,  although  the  sentence  was  for  a 
public  execution,  yet  the  King  had  decided  in  favour  of  a  private  one  within 
the  walls  of  the  fortress.  It  was  to  be  managed  so  that  no  one  should  suspect 
that  Montigny  had  been  executed,  but  so  that,  on  the  contrary,  it  should  be 
universally  said  and  believed  that  he  had  died  a  natural  death.  Very  few 
persons,  all  sworn  and  threatened  into  secrecy,  were  therefore  to  be  employed. 
Don  Alonzo  was  tostart  immediately  for  Valladolid,  which  was  within  two  short 
leagues  of  Simancas.  At  that  place  he  would  communicate  widi  Don  Eugenio, 
andarrange  [he  mode,  day,  ajid  hour  of  execution.  He  would  leave  Valladolid 
on  the  evening  before  a  holiday,  late  in  the  afternoon,  so  as  to  arrive  a  little 
afterdarkai  Simancas.  He  would  take  with  him  a  confidential  notary,  anexecu- 
lioner,  and  as  few  servants  as  possible.  Immediately  upon  his  entrance  to  the 
fortress,  he  was  to  communicate  the  sentence  of  death  to  Montigny,  in  presence 
of  Don  Eugenio  and  of  one  or  two  other  persons.  He  would  then  console  him, 
in  vhich  task  he  would  be  assisted  by  Don  Eugenio,'  He  would  afterwards 
leave  him  with  the  religious  person  who  would  be  appointed  for  that  purpose. 
That  night  and  the  whole  of  the  following  day,  which  would  be  a  festival,  till 
after  midnight,  would  be  allotted  to  Montigny,  that  he  might  have  time  to 
confess,  to  receive  the  sacraments,  to  convert  himself  to  God,  and  to  repent. 
Betveeo  one  and  two  o'clock  in  the  morning  the  execution  was  to  take  place, 
in  presence  of  the  ecclesiastic,  of  Don  Eugenio  de  Peralta,  of  the  notary,  and 
of  one  or  two  other  persons,  who  would  be  needed  by  the  executioner.  The 
ecclesiastic  was  to  be  a  wise  and  prudent  person,  and  to  be  informed  how  little 
confidence  Montigny  inspired  in  the  firticle  of  faith.  If  the  prisoner  should 
wish  to  make  a  will,  it  could  not  be  permitted.  As  all  his  property  had  been 
confiscated,  he  could  dispose  of  nothing.  Should  he,  however,  desire  to  make 
a  menuirial  of  the  debts  which  he  would  wish  paid,  he  was  to  be  allowed  that 
liberty.  It  was,  however,  to  be  stipulated,  that  he  was  to  make  no  allusion, 
in  any  memorial  or  letter  which  lie  might  write,  to  the  execution  which  was 
about  to  take  place.  He  was  to  use  the  language  of  a  titan  seriously  ill,  who 
fall  himself  at  the  point  of  death.*  By  this  infernal  ingenuity  it  was  proposed 
to  make  the  victim  an  accomplice  in  the  plot,  and  to  place  a  false  exculpation 
ofhis  assassins  in  his  dying  lips.  The  execution  having  been  fulfilled,  and  the 
death  having  been  announced  with  the  dissimulation  prescribed,  the  burial 
was  to  take  place  in  the  Church  of  Saint  Saviour,  in  Simancas.  A  moderate 
degree  of  pomp,  such  as  befitted  a  person  of  Montigny's  quality,  was  to  be 
allowed,  and  a  decent  tomb  erected.  A  grand  mass  was  also  to  be  celebrated 
■■ilh  a  respectable  number,  "say  seven  hundred,"  of  lesser  masses.  As  the 
servants  of  the  defunct  were  few  in  number,  continued  the  frugal  King,  they 
might  each  be  provided  with  a  suit  of  mourning.*  Having  thus  personally 
nnsnged  all  the  details  of  this  secret  work,  from  the  reading  of  the  sentence 
10  the  burial  of  the  prisoner;  having  settled  not  only  the  mode  ofhis  departure 
irom  life,  but  of  his  passage  through  pnrgatory,  the  King  dispatched  the  agent 
on  his  mission. 
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The  royal  programme  was  faithfully  enacted.  Don  Alonzo  arn«datValla- 
dolid,  and  made  his  arrangements  with  Don  Eugenio.  It  was  agreed  that  a 
paper,  prepared  by  loyal  authority,  and  brought  by  Don  Alonio  from  Madrid, 
should  be  thrown  into  the  corridor  of  Montigny's  prison.  This  paper,  written 
in  Latin,  ran  as  follows  ;  "  In  the  night,  as  I  understand,  there  will  be  no 
chance  for  your  fescape.  In  the  daytime  there  will  be  many  ;  for  you  are  then 
in  charge  of  a  single  gouty  guardian,  no  match  in  strength  or  speed  for  so 
vigorous  a  man  as  you.  Make  your  escape  from  the  8th  to  the  12th  of  October, 
at  any  hour  ydu  call,  and  take  the  road  contiguous  to  the  castle  gate  through 
which  you  entered.  You  ^\A.  find  Robert  and  John,  who  will  be  ready  with 
horses,  and  with  everything  necessary.  May  God  favour  your  undertaking.— 
R.  D.  M." » 

The  letter,  thus  designedly  thrown  into  the  corridor  by  one  cotifedtrate,*as 
soon  afterwards  picked  up  by  the  other,  who  immediately  taxed  Montigny  with 
an  attempt  to  escape.*  Notwithstanding  the  vehement  prdtestations  of  inno- 
cence naturally  made  by  the  prisoner,  his  pretended  project  was  made  the  pre- 
text for  a  still  closer  imprisonment  in  thS  "  Bishop's  Tower,"  '  A  letter,  wriiUn 
at  Madrid  by  Philip's  orders,  had  him  brought  b^  i>ert  Alonzo  to  Simanan, 
narrating  by  antidpation  thfse  cirmmstanoi,  precisely  as  they  had  now  oavrreti* 
It,  moreover,  stated  that  MontigOy,  in  consequence  of  his  close  confinement, 
hsA /alien  grievously  Hi,  iliA  that  he  would  receive  all  the  attention  compatible 
with  his  safe  keeping.  This  letter,  according  to  previous  orders,  was  nm 
signed  by  Don  Eugenio  de  Peralta,  dated  idth  October  l^io,  and pubiidj 
dispatclud  td  Philip."  It  wds  thus  formally  established  that  MoritigHy  was 
seriously  ill.  A  physician,  thoroughly  Instructed  and  sworn  to  secrecy,  was 
now  ostentatiously  admitted  to  the  tower,  bringing  with  him  a  Vast  quantity 
ofdmgs.  Hedulycirculatedamongthe  townspeople.  On  his  return,  hisopinioa 
that  the  illustrious  prisoner  wis  afflicted  with  a  disorder  from  Which  it  was 
almost  impossible  that  he  should  recover.'  Thus,  thanks  to  Philip's  masterly 
precautions,  not  a  person  in  Madrid  or  SimancaS  waS  ignorant  that  Montigoy 
was  dying  of  a  feVer,  with  the  single  exception  of  the  patient  himself 

Go  Saturday,  the  14th  of  October,  at  nightfall,  Ddn  Alonzo  de  Avellan<\ 
accompanied  by  the  prescribed  individuals,  including  Fray  Hernando  del 
Cabtilio,  an  ecclesiastic  of  high  reputation,  made  their  appearance  at  the  prison 
of  Simancas.  At  ten  in  the  eVehing  the  announcement  ofihe  iedtence  *as 
made  to  Montigny.  He  Vas  visibly  agitated  at  the  suOdeti  intelligence,  for  it 
was  entirely  unexpected  by  him.'  He  had,  on  the  tontrary,  hoped  much 
from  the  intercession  of  the  QUeert,  whose  atriVal  he  had  already  leanied.* 
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He  soon  recovered  himself,  however,  and  requested  to  be  left  alone  with  the 
ecclesiastic.  All  the  night  and  the  following  day  were  passed  in  holy  offices. 
He  conducted  himself  with  great  moderation,  courage,  and  tranquillity.  He 
protested  his  entire  innocence  of  any  complicity  with  the  Prince  of  Orange, 
or  of  any  disloyal  designs  or  sentiments  at  any  period  of  his  life.  He  drew 
up  a  memorial  expressing  his  strong  attachment  to  eveiy  point  of  the  Catholic 
faith,  from  which  kt  had  never  firr  an  instant  swerved?-  His  whole  demeanour 
was  noble,  submissive,  and  Christian.  "  In  every  essential,"  said  Fray  Her- 
nando, "he  conducted  himself  so  welt  that  we  who  remain  may  bear  him  envy."' 
He  wrote  a  paper  of  instructions  concerning  his  faithful  and  bereaved  depen- 
dants. He  placed  his  signet  ring,  attached  to  a  small  gold  chain,  in  the  hands 
of  the  ecclesiastic,  td  be  by  him  transmitted  to  his  wife.  Another  ring,  set 
with  turquois,  he  sent  to  his  mother-in-law,  the  Princess  Espinoy,  firom  whom 
he  had  received  it.  About  an  hour  after  midnight,  on  the  morning,  therefore, 
of  the  i6lh  of  October,  Fray  Hernando  gave  notice  that  the  prisoner  was  ready 
to  die.  The  alcalde  Don  Alonzo  theft  entered,  accompanied  by  the  executioner 
and  the  notary.  The  sentence  of  Alva  was  now  again  recited,  the  alcalde 
adding  that  the  King,  "out  of  his  clemency  and  benignity,"  had  substituted 
a  secret  for  a  public  execution.  Montigny  admitted  that  the  judgment  would 
be  just  and  the  punishment  lenient  if  it  were  conceded  that  the  charges  against 
him  were  true.  His  enemies,  however,  while  he  had  been  thus  immured,  had 
possessed  the  power  to  accuse  him  as  they  listed.  He  ceased  to  speak,  and 
the  executioner  then  came  forward  and  strangled  him.  The  alcalde,  the 
notary,  and  the  executioner  then  immediately  started  for  Valladolid,  so  that 
no  person  next  morning  knew  that  they  had  been  that  night  at  Simancas,  nor 
could  guess  the  dark  deed  which  they  had  then  and  there  accomplished.*  The 
terrible  secret  they  were  forbidden  on  pain  of  death  to  reveal. 

Montigny,  immediately  after  his  death,  was  clothed  in  the  habit  of  Saint 
Francis,  in  order  to  conceal  the  marks  of  strangulation.  In  the  course  of 
the  day  the  body  was  deposited,  according  to  the  King's  previous  orders, 
in  the  Chilrch  of  Saint  Saviour.  Don  Eugenio  dc  Peralta,  who  superintended 
the  interment,  uncovered  the  face  of  the  defunct  to  prove  his  identity,  which 
was  instantly  recognised  by  many  sorrowing  servants.  The  next  morning 
the  second  letter,  prepand  by  Philip  long  before,  and  brought  by  Don  Alonio 
de  Avellano  to  Simancas,  received  the  date  of  17th  October  1570,  together 
with  the  signature  of  Don  Eugenio  de  Peralta,  keeper  of  Simancas  fortress^ 
and  was  then  pubiidy  dispatched  to  the  King,*  It  Stated  that;  notwithstand- 
ing the  care  given  to  the  Seigneur  dti  Montigny  in  his  seVere  illness  by  the 
physicians  who  had  attended  him,  he  had  continued  to  grow  worse  and  worse 
until  the  previous  momiftg  between  three  and  four  o'clock,  when  he  had 
expired.  The  Fray  Hemandd  del  Castilld,  who  had  accidentally  happened 
to  be  at  Simancas,  had  performed  the  holy  offices  at  the  request  of  the 
deceased,  who  had  died  in  so  Catholic  a  frame  of  mind,  that  great  hopes 
might  be  entertained  of  his  salvation.  Although  he  possessed  no  property, 
yet  his  burial  had  been  conducted  very  respectably.* 

On  the  3d  of  November  ijjo,  these  two  letters,  ostensibly  written  by  Don 
Eugenio  de  Peralta,  were  transmitted  by  Philip  to  the  Duke  of  Alva.  They 
were  to  serve  as  evidence  df  the  statement  which  the  Governor- General  was 
now  instructed  to  make,  that  the  Seigneur  de  Montigny  had  died  a  natural 
death  in  the  fortress  of  Simancas.  By  the  same  courier,  the  King  likewise 
formrded  a  secret  memoir,  containing  the  exact  history  of  the  dark  tiansac- 
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tion,  from  which  memoir  the  foregoing  account  has  been  prepared.  At  the 
same  time  the  Duke  was  instructed  publicly  to  exhibit  the  lying  letteis  of 
Don  Eugcnio  de  Peralta,^  as  containing  an  authentic  statement  of  the  afbir. 
The  King  observed,  moreover,  in  his  letter,  that  there  was  not  a  person  in 
SpEun  who  doubted  that  Montigny  had  died  of  a  fever.  He  added,  that  if 
the  sentiments  of  the  deceased  nobleman  had  been  at  all  in  conformity  with 
hi^  external  manifestations,  according  to  the  accounts  received  of  his  last 
moments,  it  was  to  be  hoped  that  God  would  have  mercy  upon  his  souL 
The  secretary  who  copied  the  letter  took  the  liberty  of  adding,  however,  to 
this  paragraph  the  suggestion,  that  "  if  Montigny  were  really  a  heretic,  the 
devil,  who  always  assists  his  children  in  such  moments,  would  hardly  have 
failed  him  in  his  dying  hour."  Philip,  displeased  with  this  flippancy,  caused 
the  passage  to  be  erased.  He  even  gave  vent  to  his  royal  indignation  in  a 
marginal  note,  to  the  effect  that  we  should  always  express  favourable  judg- 
ments concerning  the  dead' — a  pious  sentiment,  always  dearer  to  wriung- 
masters  than  to  historians.  It  seemed  never  to  have  occurred,  however,  to 
this  remarkable  moralist,  that  it  was  quite  as  reprehensible  to  strangle  an 
innocent  man  as  to  speak  ill  of  him  after  his  decease.' 

Thus  perished  Baron  Montigny,  four  years  after  his  arrival  in  Madrid  as 
Duchess  Margaret's  ambassador,  and  three  years  after  the  death  of  his  fellow- 
envoy,  Marquis  Berghen.  No  apology  is  necessary  for  so  detailed  an  account 
of  this  dark  and  secret  tragedy.  The  great  transactions  of  a  reign  are  som^ 
times  paltry  things ;  great  battles  and  great  treaties,  after  vast  consumption 
of  life  and  of  breath,  often  leave  the  world  where  they  found  it  The  events 
which  occupy  many  of  the  statelier  pages  of  history,  and  which  have  most 
lived  in  the  mouths  of  men,  frequently  contain  but  commonplace  lessons  of 
philosophy.  It  is  perhaps  otherwise  wheti,  by  the  resuscitation  of  secret 
documents,  over  which  the  dust  of  three  centuries  has  gathered,  we  art 
enabled  to  study  the  internal  working  of  a  system  of  perfect  granny. 
Liberal  institutions,  republican  or  constitutional  governments,  move  in  the 
daylight ;  we  see  their  mode  of  operation,  feel  the  jar  of  their  wiieels,  and 
are  often  needlessly  alarmed  at  their  apparent  tendencies.  The  reverse  of 
the  picture  is  not  always  so  easily  attainable.  Wlien,  therefore,  we  find  a 
careful  portrait  of  a  consummate  t^nnt,  painted  by  his  own  han4  it  is  worth 
our  while  to  pause  for  a  moment,  that  we  may  carefully  peruse  tlie  lineaments 
Ceitainly,  we  shall  afterwards  not  love  liberty  the  less. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  year  1570,  still  another  and  a  terrible  misfortnne 
descended  upon  the  Netherlands.  It  was  now  the  hand  of  God  which  smote 
the  unhappy  country,  already  so  tortured  by  the  cruelty  of  war.  An  inunda- 
tion, more  tremendous  than  any  which  had  yet  been  recorded  in  those  annals 
so  prolific  in  such  catastrophes,  now  swept  the  whole  coast  from  Flanders  to 
Frtesland.*  Not  the  memorable  deluge  of  the  thirteenth  century,  out  ot 
which  the  Zuyder  Zee  was  bom ;  not  that  in  which  the  waters  of  the  Dollar! 
had  closed  for  ever  over  the  villages  and  churches  of  Groningen  ;  not  one  of 
those  perpetually  recurring  floods  by  which  the  inhabitants  of  the  Netherlands 
year  after  year,  were  recalled  to  an  anxious  remembrance  of  the  watery  chaos 
out  of  which  their  fatherland  had  been  created,  and  into  which  it  was  in  dally 
danger  of  resolving  itself  again,  had  excited  so  much  terror  and  caused  so 
much  destruction.     A  continued  and  violent  gale  from  the  north-west  had 
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long  been  sweeping  the  Atlantic  waters  into  the  North  Sea,  and  had  now  piled 
them  upon  the  fragile  coasts  of  the  provinces.  The  dykes,  tasked  beyond 
their  strength,  burst  in  every  direction.  The  cities  of  Flanders,  to  a  con- 
siderable distance  inland,  were  suddenly  invaded  by  the  waters  of  the  ocean.' 
The  whole  narrow  peninsula  of  North  Holland  was  in  imminent  danger  of 
being  swept  away  for  ever.'  Between  Annsterdam  and  Meyden,  the  great 
Diemer  dyke  was  broken  through  in  twelve  places.  The  Hand-bos,  a 
bulwark  formed  of  oaken  piles,  fastened  with  metal  clamps,  moored  with  iron 
aochois,  and  secured  by  gravel  and  granite,  was  snapped  to  pieces  like  pack- 
tbiead  The  "  Sleeper,"  a  dyke  thus  called,  because  it  was  usually  left  in 
repose  by  the  elements,  except  in  great  emergencies,  alone  held  firm,  and 
ptevented  the  consummation  of  the  catastrophe.'  Still  the  ocean  poured  in 
upoQ  the  land  with  terrible  fuiy.  Dort,  Rotterdam,  and  many  other  cities 
were  for  a  time  almost  submerged.  Along  the  coast,  fishing  vessels,  and 
even  ships  of  larger  size,  were  floated  up  into  the  country,  where  they 
entangled  themselves  in  groves  and  orchards,  or  beat  to  pieces  the  roofs  and 
walls  of  houses.*  The  destruction  of  life  and  of  property  was  enormous 
throughout  the  maritime  provinces,  but  in  Friesland  the  desolation  was 
complete.  There  nearly  all  the  dykes  and  sluices  were  dashed  to  fragments ; 
die  country,  far  and  wide,  converted  into  an  angry  sea.  The  steeples  and 
tower?  of  inland  cities  became  islands  of  the  ocean.  Thousands  of  human 
beings  were  swept  out  of  existence  in  a  few  hoursi  Whole  districts  of  terri- 
I07,  with  aU  their  vill^es,  farms,  and  churches,  were  rent  from  their  places,'' 
borne  along  by  the  force  of  the  waves,  sometimes  to  be  lodged  in  another 
part  of  the  coimtiy,  sometimes  to  be  entirely  engulfed.  Multitudes  of  men, 
women,  children,  of  horses,  oxen,  sheep,  and  every  domestic  animal,  were 
struggling  in  the  waves  in  every  direction.  Every  boat,  and  every  article 
which  could  serve  as  a  boat,  were  eagerly  seized  upon.  Every  house  was 
inundated;  even  the  graveyards  gave  up  their  dead.  The  living  infant  in 
his  cradle,  and  the  long-buried  corpse  m  his  cofiin,  floated  side  by  side. 
The  andent  Flood  seemed  about  to  be  renewed.  Everywhere,  upon  the  top 
of  U-ees,  upon  the  steeples  of  churches,  human  beings  were  clustered,  praying 
to  God  for  mercy,  and  to  their  fellowmen  for  assistance.*  As  the  storm  at 
last  was  subsiding,  boats  began  to  ply  in  every  direction,  saving  those  who 
were  still  struggling  in  the  water,  picking  fugitives  firom  roofs  and  tree-tops, 
and  collecting  the  bodies  of  those  already  drowned.  Colonel  Kobles, 
Seigneur  ile  Billy,  formerly  much  hated  for  his  Spanish  or  Portuguese  blood, 
made  himself  very  active  in  this  humane  work.  By  his  exertions,  and  those 
of  the  troops  belonging  to  Groningen,  many  lives  were  rescued,  and  gratitude 
replaced  the  ancient  animosity.  It  was  estimated  that  at  least  twenty  thou- 
sand persons  were  destroyed  in  the  province  of  Fiiesland  alone.  Through- 
out the  Netherlands,  one  hundred  thousand  persotis  perished.  The  damage 
done  to  property,  the  number  of  animals  engulfed  in  the  sea,  were  almost 
iacalculable.^ 

These  events  took  place  on  the  ist  and  ad  November  1570,  The  former 
happened  to  be  the  day  of  All  Saints,  and  the  Spaniards  maintained  loudly 
that  the  vengeance  of  Heaven  had  descended  upon  the  abode  of  heretics.' 
The  Nethetlanders  looked  upon  the  catastrophe  as  ominous  of  still  more 
terrible  misfortunes  in  store  for  them.  They  seemed  doomed  to  destruction 
by  God  and  man.  An  overwhelming  tyranny  had  long  been  chafing  against 
their  constitutional  bulwarks,  only  to  sweep  over  them  at  last ;  and  now  the 
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resistless  ocean,  impatient  of  man's  feeble  bartiets,  had  at  last  risen  to  reclaim 
his  prey.  Nature,  as  if  disposed  to  put  to  the  blush  the  feeble  cruelty  of  man, 
had  thus  wrought  more  havoc  in  a  few  hours  than  bigotry,  however  active:, 
could  effect  in  many  years. 

Nearly  at  the  close  of  this  year  (1570)  an  inddent  occuired  illustratlDg  the 
ferocious  courage  so  of^en  engendered  in  dvil  contests.  On  the  western 
verge  of  the  isle  of  Bommel  stood  the'  castle  of  Lowestein.  The  island  is 
not  in  the  sea.  It  is  the  nanow  but  important  territory  which  is  enclosed 
between  the  Meuse  and  the  Waal.  The  casde,  placed  in  a  slender  hook,  at 
the  junction  of  the  two  rivers,  commanded  the  two  cities  of  Gorcum  and 
Dorcum,  and  the  whale  navigation  of  the  waters.'  One  evening  towards 
the  end  of  December,  four  naonks.  wearing  the  cowls  and  robes  of  Mendicant 
Grey  Friars,  demanded  hospitality  at  the  castle  gate.*  They  were  at  once 
ushered  into  the  presence  of  the  commandant,  a  brother  of  President  TJsnacq. 
He  was  standing  by  the  fire,  conversJTig  with  his  wife.  The  foremost  monk 
approaching  hitn,  asked  whether  the  castle  held  for  the  Duke  of  Alva  or  the 
Prince  of  Orange.  The  castellan  replied  that  he  recognised  no  prince  save 
Philip,  King  of  Spain.  Thereupon  the  monk,  who  was  no  other  than  Herman 
de  Ruyter,  a  drover  by  trade,  and  a  warm  partisan  of  Orange,  plucked  a 
pistol  from  beneath  his  robe,  and  shot  the  commandant  through  the  head. 
The  others,  taking  advantage  of  the  sudden  panic,  overcame  all  the  resistance 
offered  by  the  feeble  garrisou,  and  made  themselves  masters  of  the  place.' 
In  the  course  of  the  next  day  they  introduced  into  the  castle  four  or  five  and 
twenty  men,  with  which  force  they  diligendy  set  themselves  to  fortify  the  place, 
and  secure  themselves  in  its  possessioa*  A  larger  reinforcement  which  they 
had  reckoned  upon  was  detained  by  the  floods  and  frosts,  which,  for  the 
moment,  had  made  the  roads  and  rivers  alike  impracticable. 

Don  Roderigo  de  Toledo,  governor  of  Bois  le  Due,  immediately  dispatched 
a  certain  Captain  Perea  at  the  head  of  two  hundred  soldiers,  who  were  joined 
on  the  way  by  a  miscellaneous  force  of  volunteers,  to  recover  the  fortress  as 
soon  as  possible.^  The  castle,  bathed  on  its  outward  walls  by  the  Waal  and 
Meuse,  and  having  two  redoubts,  defended  by  a  double  interior  foss,  would 
have  been  dilhcult  to  take  by  assault'  had  the  number  of  the  besieged  been 
at  ail  adequate  to  its  defence.  As  matters  stood,  however,  the  Spaniards,  by 
battering  a  breach  in  the  wall  with  their  cannon  on  the  first  day,  and  then 
escalading  the  inner  works  with  remarkable  gallantry  upon  the  second,  found 
themselves  masters  of  the  place  within  eight  and  forty  hours  of  their  first 
appearance  before  its  gates.  Most  of  the  defenders  were  either  slain  or  cap- 
tured alive.  De  Ruyter  alone  had  betaken  himself  to  an  inner  hall  of  the 
castle,  where  he  stood  at  bay  upon  the  threshold.  Many  Spaniards,  one  after 
:inother,  as  they  attempted  to  kill  or  to  secure  him,  fell  before  his  sword,  which 
he  wielded  with  the  strength  of  a  giant^  At  last,  overpowered  by  numbers, 
and  weakened  by  the  loss  ofblood,  he  retreated  slowly  into  the  hall,  followed 
by  many  of  his  antagonists.  Here,  by  an  unexpected  movement,  he  appUed 
a  match  to  a  train  of  powder,  which  he  had  previously  laid  along  the  floor  of 
the  apartment.  The  explosion  was  instantaneous.  The  tower  where  the 
contest  was  taking  place  sprang  into  the  air,  and  De  Ruyter  with  his  enemies 
shared  a  common  doom.*    A  part  of  the  mangled  remains  of  this  heroic  but 
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ferocious  patriot  were  afterwards  dog  from  the  ruins  of  the  tower,  and  with 
impotent  mahce  nailed  upon  the  gallows  at  Bois  le  Due.'  Of  his  surviving 
companions,  some  were  beheaded,  some  were  broken  on  the  wheel,  some 
were  hong  and  quartered — all  were  executed.* 


CHAPTER  VI. 

Ozaff  and  Cotmt  Louis  iD  Franco — Peace  vilh  Die  HoeuenoU — Coligny's  Memoir,  presented 
briequeilto  CbarleilX.,  on  tbe  subject  oMnvndiiie  the  Nelherkiuls— Secret  cairespondence 
of  Onnge  organued  by  Paul  Guys — Privuleeriag  commissions  issued  by  the  Prince — Regula- 
tioiu  prescribed  hf  bim  for  tbe  fleets  tbus  created— Impoverisbed  condition  of  tbe  Prince — 
Ifii  nninide — His  petwjnal  sacriGcei  uid  privationi — His  generosity— Renewed  contest 
*-' — -n  tbe  Duke  and  Ibe  Estates  on  the  subject  of  the  tenth  and  twpniieth  pence— Violent 
s  in  the  Council — Finn  opposition  of  Viglius — Edict  conimandlng  the  immediate 
on  of  tbe  tai— Popular  tumults— Viglius  denounced  by  Aiva-The  Duke's  fierce  com- 

ents  to  the  King— Secret  schemes  of  PhiUn  against  Queen  Elizabeth  of  England— The 
olfi  plot  to  munier  Eliiabelh  countenanced  by  Philip  and  Pius  V.— Tbe  King's  oideis 
to  Alva  to  further  the  plan- Tbe  Duke's  remonsirances— Explosion  of  the  plot— Obstinacy 
ofPhilip — Renewed  complaints  of  Al™  as  to  the  imprudent  service  required  of  bim— Other 
attempts  of  Philip  to  murder  Eliiabeth — Don  John  of  Austria  in  tbe  I«Tanl — BiUtle  of  Lepantg 
~~Sblbfuliiess  of  Selim— Appoinlment  of  Medina  Cceli— Incessani  wiangling  in  Brussels 
npon  tbe  tax- Persevering  eftbrls  of  Orange — Contempt  of  Alva  for  the  Prince — Proposed 
tenteme  of  ignominy  against  his  name— Sonoy's  mission  to  Germany- Remarkable  papert 
imied  by  the  Prince — The  "  Haiangue  " — Intense  hatred  for  Alv.-i  entertained  by  (he  highest 
as  well  as  lower  orders- Visit  of  Francis  de  Alava  to  Brussels  ~  His  unfavourable  report  to  the 
King— Qnerulcms  language  of  the  Dnke- Deputation  to  Spain — Universal  rcvoh  against  (ha 
tax— Ferocity  of  Alva— Eiecnlion  of  eighleea  tradesmen  secretly  ordered — Interrupted  Iqr 
the  capture  of  Brill-— Beggarj  of  tbe  sea — The  younger  Wild  Boar  of  Ardemiei — 
Reconciliation  between  the  English  Government  and  that  of  Alva— The  Netherland  privateen- 
men  ordered  out  of  English  ports — De  La  Marck'i  fleet  before  Brill— Tbe  town  summoned  to 
snnender — Commissicmets  sent  out  to  the  fleet — Flight  of  tbe  magistrates  end  townspeople 
—Capture  of  the  place— Indignation  of  Alva— Popular  exultation  In  Brussels — Puna  and 
Caricatrtres— Bossn  ordered  to  recover  the  town  of  Brill- His  defeat— His  petfidiotis  entrance 
into  Rotterdam — Massacre  In  that  city— Flashing  revolulioniied — Unsuccessful  attempt  of 
Goveraor  de  Bomgogne  to  reeaH  tbe  ciiiieni  to  their  obedience — Expedition  under  Treslong 
from  Still  to  assist  the  town  of  Flushing— Murder  of  Pacheco  by  tbe  Patriots— 't  Zeraerij 
appiKnted  (lOTemor  of  Walcheren  by  Orange. 

WfliLESuch  had  been  the  domestic  events  of  the  Netherlands  during  the  year 
1569  and  1570,  the  Prince  of  Orange,  although  again  a  wanderer,  had  never 
allowed  himself  to  despair.  During  this  whole  period,  the  darkest  hour  for 
himself  and  for  his  country,  he  was  ever  watchful  After  disbanding  his  troops 
at  Stiasburg,  and  after  making  the  best  arrangements  possible  under  the 
circumstances  for  the  eventual  payment  of  their  wages,  he  had  joined  the  army 
which  the  Duke  of  Deux  Ponts  had  been  raising  in  Germany  to  assist  the 
cause  of  the  Huguenots  in  Fiance.*  The  Prince  having  been  forced  to 
acknowledge  that^  for  the  moment,  all  open  efforts  in  the  Netherlands  were 
likely  to  be  fhiitlese,  instinctively  turned  his  eyes  towards  the  more  favourable 
aspect  of  the  Reformation  in  France,  It  was  inevitable  that,  while  he  was 
thus  thrown  for  the  time  out  of  his  legirimate  employment,  he  should  be  led 
to  the  battles  of  freedom  in  a  neighbowing  land.  The  Duke  of  Deux  Ponts, 
who  felt  his  own  military  skill  hardly  adequate  to  the  task  which  he  hacl 
issnmcd,  was  glad,  as  it  were,  to  put  himself  and  his  amiy  under  tbe  orders 
of  Orange.* 

Meantime  tbe  battle  of  Jamac  had  been  fought ;  the  Prince  of  Cond^ 
covered  with  wounds,  and  exclaiming  that  it  was  sweet  to  die  for  Christ  antl 
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country,  had  fallen  from  his  saddle ;  the  whole  Huguenot  army  had  been 
routed  by  the  royal  forces  under  the  nominal  command  of  Anjou,  and  the  body 
of  Conde,  tied  to  the  back  of  a  she-ass,  had  been  paraded  tlirough  the  streets 
of  Jamac  in  derision.^  Alfairs  had  already  gro«Ti  almost  as  black  for  the 
cause  of  freedom  in  Fiance  as  in  the  provinces.  Shortly  afterwards  William 
of  Orange,  with  a  band  of  twelve  hundred  horsemen,  joined  the  banners  of 
Coligny.  His  two  brothers  accompanied  him.*  Henry,  the  stripling,  had 
left  the  university  to  follow  the  fortunes  of  the  Prince.  The  indomitable 
Louis,  after  seven  thousand  of  his  army  had  been  slain,  had  swum  naked 
across  the  Ems,  exclaiming  "  that  his  courage,  thank  God,  was  as  fresh  and 
lively  as  ever,"'  and  had  lost  not  a  moment  in  renewing  his  hostile  schemes 
against  the  Spanish  Government  In  the  meantime  he  had  joined  the 
Huguenots  in  France.  The  battle  of  Moncontour  had  succeeded,  Count 
Feter  Mansfield,  with  five  thousand  troops  sent  by  Alva,  fighting  on  the  side 
of  the  K-oyalists,  and  Louis  Nassau  on  that  of  the  Huguenots,  atoning  by  the 
steadiness  and  skill  with  which  he  covered  the  retreat  for  his  intemperate 
courage  which  had  precipitated  the  action,  and  perhaps  been  the  main  cause 
of  Coligny's  overthrow.*  The  Prince  of  Orange,  who  had  been  peremptorily 
called  to  the  Netherlands  in  the  beginning  of  the  autumn,  was  not  present  at 
the  battle.  Disguised  as  a  peasant,  with  but  five  attendants,  and  at  great  peril, 
he  had  crossed  the  enemy's  lines,  traversed  France,  and  arrived  in  Germany 
before  the  winter.'  Count  Louis  remained  with  the  Huguenots.  So  necessary 
did  he  seem  to  their  cause,  and  so  dear  had  he  become  to  their  armies,  that 
during  the  severe  illness  of  Coligny  in  the  course  of  the  following  summer  all 
eyes  were  turned  upon  him  as  the  inevitable  successor  of  that  great  man,*  the 
only  remaining  pillar  of  freedom  in  France. 

Coligny  recovered.  The  deadly  peace  between  the  Huguenots  and  the 
court  succeeded.  The  Admiral,  despite  his  sagacity  and  his  suspidoas, 
embarked  with  his  whole  party  upon  that  smooth  and  treacherous  current 
which  led  to  the  horrible  catastrophe  of  Sl  Bartholomew.  To  occupy  his 
attention,  a  formal  engagement  was  made  by  the  Government  to  send  succour 
to  the  Netherlands.  The  Admiral  was  to  lead  the  auxiliaries  which  were  to 
be  dispatched  across  the  frontier  to  overthrow  the  tyrannical  government  of 
Alva.  Long  and  anxious  were  the  colloquies  held  between  Coligny  and  the 
Royalists.''  The  monarch  requested  a  detailed  opinion  in  writing  from  the 
Admiral  on  the  most  advisable  plan  for  invading  the  Netherlands.  The  result 
was  the  preparation  of  the  celebrated  memoir,  under  Coligny's  directions,  by 
young  De  Momay,  Seigneur  de  Plessis.  The  document  was  certainly  not  a 
paper  of  the  highest  order.  It  did  not  appeal  to  the  loftier  instincts  which 
kings  or  common  mortals  might  be  supposed  to  possess.  It  summoned  the 
monarch  to  the  contest  in  the  Netherlands  that  the  ancient  injuries  committed 
by  Spain  might  be  avenged.  It  invoked  the  ghost  of  Isabella  of  Fiance, 
foully  murdered,  as  it  was  thought,  by  Philip.  It  held  out  the  prospect  cf 
reannexing  the  fair  provinces  wrested  from  the  King's  ancestors  by  fomier 
Spanish  sovereigns.  It  painted  the  hazardous  posidon  of  Philip,  with  the 
Moorish  revolt  gnawing  at  the  entrails  of  bis  kingdom,  with  the  Turkish  war 
consuming  its  extremities,  with  the  canker  of  rebellion  corroding  the  very 
heart  of  the  Netherlands.  It  recalled,  with  exultation,  the  melancholy  fact 
that  the  only  natural  and  healthy  existence  of  the  French  was  in  a  state  of 
war — that  France,  if  not  occupied  with  foreign  campaigns,  could  not  be 
prevented  from  plunging  its  sword  into  its  own  vitals.     It  indulged  in  refresh- 
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ing  reminiscences  of  those  halcyon  days,  not  long  gone  by,  when  France, 
enjoying  perfect  tranquillity  witbin  its  own  borders,  was  calmly  and  regularly 
canying  on  its  long  wars  beyond  the  frontier.* 

Id  spite  of  this  savage  spirit,  which  modem  documents,  if  they  did  not 
soxn,  would  at  least  have  shrouded,  the  paper  was  nevertheless  a  sagacious 
one ;  but  the  request  for  the  memoir,  and  the  many  interviews  on  the  subject 
of  tiie  invasion,  were  only  intended  to  deceive.  They  were  but  the  curtain 
which  concealed  the  preparations  for  the  dark  tragedy  which  was  about  to  be 
eoacted.  Equally  deceived,  and  more  sanguine  than  ever,  Louis  Nassau  during 
this  period  was  indefatigable  in  his  attempts  to  gain  friends  for  his  cause. 
He  had  repeated  audiences  of  the  King,  to  whose  court  he  had  come  in  dis- 
guise.* He  made  a  strong  and  warm  impression  upon  Elizabeth's  envoy  at 
ihe  French  court,  Walsingham.  It  is  probable  that  in  the  Count's  impetu- 
osity to  carry  his  point,  he  allowed  more  plausibility  to  be  given  to  certain 
projects  for  subdividing  the  Netherlands  than  his  brother  would  ever  have 
sanctioned.'  The  Prince  was  a  total  stranger  to  these  inchoate  schemes. 
His  work  was  to  set  his  country  free  and  to  destroy  the  tyranny  which  had 
grown  colossal  That  employment  was  sufficient  for  a  lifetime,  and  there  is 
no  proof  to  be  found  that  a  paltry  and  personal  self-interest  had  even  the 
lowest  place  among  his  motives. 

Meantime,  in  the  autumn  of  1569,  Orange  had  again  reached  Germany. 
Paul  £uys.  Pensionary  of  Leyden,  had  kept  him  constandy  informed  of  the 
state  of  affairs  in  the  provinces.*  Through  bis  means  an  extensive  corespon- 
dence  was  organised  and  maintained  with  leading  persons  in  every  part  of 
the  Netherlands.  The  conventional  terms  by  which  different  matters  and 
persons  of  importance  were  designated  in  these  letters  were  familiarly  known 
to  all  friends  of  the  cause,  not  only  in  the  provmces,  but  in  France,  England, 
Germany,  and  particularly  in  the  great  commerdal  cities.  The  Prince,  for 
example,  was  always  designated  as  Martin  Willemzoon,  the  Duke  of  Alva  as 
.Master  Powles  van  Alblas,  the  Queen  of  England  as  Henry  PhUipKOon,  the 
King  of  Denmark  as  Peter  Peterson.  The  twelve  signs  of  the  zodiac  were 
used  instead  of  the  twelve  months,  and  a  great  variety  of  similar  substitutions 
were  adopted-'  Before  his  visit  to  France,  Orange  had,  moreover,  issued  com- 
missions, in  his  capacity  of  sovereign,  to  various  seafaring  persons,  who  were 
empowered  to  cruise  against  Spanish  commerce." 

The  "  Beggars  of  the  Sea,"  as  these  privateersmen  designated  themselves, 
soon  acquired  as  terrible  a  name  as  the  Wild  Beggars  or  the  Forest  Beggars ; '' 
but  the  Prince,  having  had  many  conversations  with  Admiral  Coligny  on  the 
iToportant  benefits  to  be  derived  from  the  system,  had  faithfully  set  himself  to 
effect  a  reformation  of  its  abuses  after  his  return  from  France.  The  Seigneur 
it  Dolhain,  who,  like  many  other  refiigee  nobles,  had  acquired  much  distinc- 
QOD  in  this  roving  corsair  life,  had  for  a  season  acted  as  Admiral  for  the  Prince. 
He  had,  however,  resolutely  declined  to  render  any  accounts  of  his  vari- 
ous expeditions,  and  was  now  deprived  of  his  command  in  consequence.^ 
GiUain  de  Fiennes,  Seigneur  de  Lumbres,  was  appointed  to  succeed  him.  At 
the  same  time  strict  orders  were  issued  by  Orange  forbidding  all  hostile 
measures  against  the  Emperor  or  any  of  the  princes  of  the  Empire,,  against 
Sweden,  Denmark,  England,  or  against  any  potentates  who  were  protectors 
of  the  true  Christian  religion.'  The  Duke  of  Alva  and  his  adherents  were 
designated  as  the  only  lawful  antagonists.  The  Prince,  moreover,  gave 
minute  instructions  as  to  the  discipline  to  be  observed  in  his  fleet.    The 
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articles  of  war  were  to  be  strictly  enforced.  Each  commander  was  to  maintain 
a.  minister  on  board  his  ship,  who  was  to  preach  God's  word,  and  to  presetre 
Christian  piety  among  the  crew.'  No  one  was  to  exercise  any  command  in 
the  fleet  save  native  Netherlanders,  unless  thereto  expressly  commissioned 
by  the  Prince  of  Orange.  All  prizes  were  to  be  divided  and  distributed  by  a 
prescribed  rule.  No  persons  were  to  be  received  on  board,  cither  as  sailors  or 
soldiers,  save  "  folk  of  goad  name  and  fame.''  No  man  who  had  ever  been 
punished  of  justice  was  to  be  admitted.^  Such  were  the  principal  features  in 
the  organisation  of  that  infant  navy,  which,  in  course  of  this  and  the  following 
centuries,  was  to  achieve  so  many  triumphs,  and  to  which  a  powerful  and  ad- 
venturous mercantile  marine  had  already  led  the  way.  "  Of  their  ships,"  said 
Cardinal  Bentivoglio,  "  the  Hollanders  make  houses,  of  their  houses  schools. 
Here  they  arc  bom,  here  educated,  here  they  learn  their  profession.  Their 
sailors  flying  from  one  pole  to  the  other,  practising  their  art  wherever  the  sun 
displays  itself  to  mortals,  become  so  skilful  that  they  can  scarcely  be  equalled, 
certainly  not  surpassed,  by  any  nation  in  the  civilised  world,"  ' 

The  Prince,  however,  on  his  return  from  France,  had  never  been  in  so  forlorn 
a  condition.  "  Orange  is  plainly  perishing,"  said  one  of  the  friends  of  the  canse.* 
Not  only  had  he  no  fiinds  to  organise  new  levies,  but  he  was  daily  exposed  to  the 
most  clamorously  urged  claims,  growing  out  of  the  army  which  he  had  been 
recently  obliged  to  disband.  It  had  been  originally  reported  in  the  Netherlands 
that  he  had  fallen  in  the  battle  of  Moncontour.  "  If  he  have  really  been  taken 
off,"  wrote  Vigli  us,  hardlydaring  to  credit  the  great  news,  "we  shall  all  of  us  have 
less  cause  to  tremble."  '  After  his  actual  return,  however,  lean  and  bewared, 
with  neither  money  nor  credit,  a  mere  threatening  shadow  without  substance  or 
power,  he  seemed  to  justify  the  sarcasm  of  Granvelle.  "Vana  sineinribiaira' 
quoted  the  Cardinal,^  and  of  a  verity  it  seemed  that  not  a  man  was  likely  to  siir 
in  Germany  in  his  behalf,  now  that  so  deep  a  gloom  had  descended  upon  his 
cause.  The  obscure  and  the  oppressed  throughout  the  provinces  and  Gcraiaiiy 
atill  freely  contributed  out  of  their  weakness  and  their  poverty,  and  taxed  them- 
selves beyond  their  means  to  assist  enterprises  for  the  relief  of  the  Netherlands. 
The  great  ones  of  the  earth,  however,  those  on  whom  the  Prince  had  relied, 
those  to  whom  he  bad  given  his  heart — dukes,  princes,  and  electors  in  this 
fat^  change  of  his  fortunes  "fell  away  like  water."' 

Still  his  spirit  was  unbroken.  His  letters  showed  a  perfect  appreciation  of 
his  situation,  and  of  that  to  which  his  country  was  reduced  ;  but  they  never 
exhibited  a  trace  of  weakness  or  despair.  A  modest  but  lof^  courage,  a 
pious  but  unaffected  resignarion  breathed  through  every  document,  public  or 
private,  which  fell  from  his  pen  during  this  epoch.  He  wrote  to  his  brother 
John  that  he  was  quite  willing  to  go  to  Frankfort,  in  order  to  give  himself  up 
as  a  hostage  to  his  troops  for  the  payment  of  their  arrears.'  At  the  same 
time  be  begged  his  brother  to  move  heaven  and  earth  to  raise  at  least  one 
hundred  thousand  thalers.  If  he  could  only  furnish  them  irith  a  month's  pay, 
the  soldiers  would  perhaps  be  for  a  time  contented.*  He  gave  directions 
also  concerning  the  disposition  of  what  remxined  of  his  plate  and  furniture,  the 
greater  part  of  it  having  been  already  sold  and  expended  in  the  cause.  He 
thought  it  would,  on  the  whole,  be  better  to  have  the  remainder  sold,  piece 
by  piece,  at  the  fair.  More  money  would  be  raised  by  that  course  than  by  a 
more  wholesale  arrangement^" 
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He  was  now  obliged  to  attend  personally  to  the  most  minute  matters  of 
domestic  economy.  The  man  who  bad  been  the  mate  of  emperors,  who  was  hira- 
self  a  sorereign,  who  bad  lived  bis  life  long  in  porap  and  luxury,  surrounded  by 
countless  cobles,  pages,  men-at-arms,  and  menials,  now  calmly  accepted  the 
position  of  an  outlaw  and  an  exile.  He  cheerfully  fulhlled  tasks  which  had 
fonnerly  devolved  upon  his  grooms  and  valets.  There  was  an  almost  pathetic 
simplicity  in  the  homely  details  of  an  existence  which,  for  the  moment,  had 
become  so  obscure  and  so  desperate.  "  Send  by  the  bearer,"  he  wrote,  "  the  little 
hackney  given  me  by  the  Admiral ;  send  also  my  two  pair  of  trunk  hose ;  one 
pair  is  at  the  tailor's  to  be  mended,  the  other  pair  you  will  please  order  to  be 
laken  from  the  things  which  I  wore  lately  at  DiUenburg.  They  lie  on  the  table 
with  my  accoutrements.  If  the  little  hackney  be  not  in  condition,  please 
lend  the  grey  horse  with  the  cropped  ears  and  tail."  ^ 

He  was  always  mindful,  however,  not  only  of  the  great  cause  to  which  he 
had  devoted  himself,  but  of  the  wants  experienced  by  individuals  who  had 
done  him  service.  He  never  forgot  his  friends.  In  the  depth  of  his  own 
misery  he  remembered  favours  received  from  humble  persons.  "  Send  a 
Ilcde  cup,  worth  at  least  a  hundred  florins,  to  Hartmann  Wolf,"  he  wrote  to 
liis  brother  ;  "  you  can  take  as  much  silver  out  of  the  coffer  in  which  there 
is  still  some  of  my  chapel  service  remaining."  >  "  You  will  observe  that 
Affenstein  is  wanting  a  horse,"  be  wrote  on  another  occasion  j  "please  look 
him  out  one,  and  send  it  to  me  with  the  price.  I  will  send  you  the  money. 
Since  be  has  shown  himself  so  willing  in  the  cause,  one  ought  to  do  something 
for  him,"  ' 

The  contest  between  the  Duke  and  tbe  Estates  on  the  subject  of  the  tenth 
and  twentieth  penny  had  been  for  a  season  adjusted.  Tbe  two  years'  term, 
however,  during  which  it  had  been  arranged  that  the  tax  should  be  commuted, 
was  to  expire  in  the  autumn  of  1571-*  Early,  therefore,  in  this  year  the 
disputes  were  renewed  with  greater  acrimony  than  ever.  The  Estates  felt 
satisfied  that  the  King  was  less  eager  than  the  Viceroy.  Viglius  was  satis* 
lied  that  tbe  power  of  Alva  was  upon  the  wane.  While  the  King  was  not 
liiiely  openly  to  rebuke  his  recent  measures,  it  seemed  not  improbable  that 
tbe  Governor's  reiterated  requests  to  be  recalled  might  be  granted  For- 
tified by  these  considerations,  the  President,  who  had  so  long  been  the  supple 
lool  of  tbe  tyrant,  suddenly  assumed  the  character  of  a  popular  tribune.  The 
wranglings,  the  contradictions, the  vituperations,  tbe  threatenings,  now  became 
incessant  in  the  counciL  The  Duke  found  that  be  had  exulted  prematurely 
when  be  announced  to  the  King  the  triumphant  establishment,  in  perpetuity, 
of  the  lucrative  tax.  So  far  from  all  the  Estates  having  given  their  consent, 
as  he  had  maintained,  and  as  he  had  written  to  Philip,  it  now  appeared  that 
not  one  of  those  bodies  considered  itself  bound  beyond  Its  quota  for  the  two 
years.  This  was  formally  stated  in  the  council  by  Berlaymont  and  other 
members.'  The  wrath  of  the  Duke  blazed  forth  at  this  announcement  He 
berated  Berlaymont  for  maintaining,  or  for  allowing  it  to  be  maintained,  that 
tbe  consent  of  tbe  orders  bad  ever  been  doubtful.  He  protested  that  they 
had  as  unequivocally  agreed  to  the  perpetual  imposition  of  the  tax  as  he  to 
its  commutation  during  two  years.  He  declared,  however,  that  he  was  sick 
of  quotas.  The  tax  should  now  be  collected  forthwith,  and  Treasurer  Schetz 
was  ordered  to  take  his  measures  accordingly.' 

At  a  conference  on  the  39th  May,  the  Duke  asked  Viglius  for  his  opinion. 
The  President  made  a  long  reply,  taking  the  ground  that  the  consent  of  the 
oiders  had  been  only  conditional,  and  appealing  to  such  members  of  the  finance 
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council  as  were  present  to  confirm  his  assertion.  It  was  confirmed  by  alL 
The  Duke,  in  3.  passion,  swore  that  those  who  dared  maintain  such  a  statement 
should  be  chastised.'  Viglius  replied  that  it  had  always  been  the  custom  for 
councillors  to  declare  their  opinion,  and  that  they  had  never  before  been 
threatened  with  such  consequences.  If  such,  however,  were  his  ExceDency's 
sentiments,  councillors  had  better  stay  at  home,  hold  their  tongues,  and  so 
avoid  chastisement*  The  Duke,  controlling  himself  a  little,  apologised  far 
this  allusion  to  chastisement,  a  menace  which  he  disclaimed  having  intended 
with  reference  to  councillors  whom  he  had  always  commended  to  the  King, 
and  of  whom  his  Majesty  had  so  high  an  opinion.  At  a  subsequent  meeting 
the  Duke  took  Viglius  aside  and  assured  him  that  he  woi  quileof  his  own  way 
of  thinking.  For  certain  reasons,  however,  he  expressed  himself  as  tmwilUng 
that  the  rest  of  ike  council  should  be  aware  of  the  change  in  his  views.  He 
wished,  ke  said,  to  dissemble}  The  astute  President,  for  a  moment,  could  not 
imagine  the  Governor's  drift.  He  afterwards  perceived  that  the  object  of 
this  little  piece  of  deception  had  been  to  close  his  mouth.  The  Duke  ob- 
viously conjectured  that  the  President,  lulled  into  security  by  this  secret 
assurance,  would  be  silent ;  that  the  other  councillors,  believing  the  President 
to  have  adopted  the  Governor's  views,  would  alter  their  opinions  ;  and  that 
the  opposition  of  the  Estates,  thus  losing  its  support  in  the  council,  would 
likewise  very  soon  be  abandoned.*  The  President,  however,  was  not  to  be 
entrapped  by  this  falsehood.  He  resolutely  maintained  his  hostility  to  the 
tax,  depending  for  his  security  on  the  royal  opinion,  the  popular  feeling,  and 
the  judgment  of  his  colleagues. 

The  daily  meetings  of  the  board  were  almost  entirely  occupied  by  thi; 
single  subject.  Although,  since  the  arrival  of  Alva,  the  Council  of  Blood  had 
usurped  nearly  all  the  functions  of  the  state  and  finance  councils,  yet  there 
now  seemed  a  disposition  on  the  part  of  Alva  to  seek  the  countenance,  even 
while  he  spurned  the  authority,  of  other  functionaries.  He  found,  however, 
neither  sympathy  nor  obedience.  The  President  stoutly  told  him  that  he 
was  endeavouring  to  swim  against  the  stream,  that  the  tax  was  offensive  to 
the  people,  and  that  the  voice  of  the  people  was  the  voice  of  God.'  On  the 
last  day  of  July,  however,  the  Dnke  issued  an  edict,  by  which  summary  collec- 
tion oi'the  tenth  and  twentieth  pence  was  ordered.'  The  whole  country 
was  immediately  in  uproar.  The  Estates  of  every  province,  the  assemblies 
of  every  city,  met  and  remonstrated.  The  merchants  suspended  all  business, 
the  petty  dealers  shut  up  their  shops.  The  people  congregated  together  in 
masses,  vowing  resistance  to  the  illegal  and  cruel  impost^  Not  a  farthing 
was  collected.  The  " saien  stiver  people,"*  spies  of  Government,  who  for 
that  paltry  daily  stipend  were  employed  to  listen  for  treason  in  every  tavern, 
in  every  huckstei's  booth,  in  every  alley  of  every  city,  vere  now  quite  unable 
to  report  all  the  curses  which  were  hourly  heard  uttered  against  the  tyranny 
of  the  Viceroy.  Evidently  his  power  was  declining.  The  councillors  resisted 
him,  the  common  people  almost  defied  him.  A  mercer,  to  whom  he  was 
indebted  for  thirty  thousand  florins'  worth  of  goods,  refused  to  open  his  shop, 
lest  the  tax  should  be  collected  on  his  merchandise,*  The  Duke  confiscated 
his  debt,  as  the  mercer  had  foreseen ;  but  this,  being  a  pecuniary  sacrifice, 
seemed  preferable  to  acquiescence  in  a  measure  so  vague  and  so  boundless 
tliat  it  might  easily  absorb  the  whole  property  of  the  country. 

No  man  saluted  the  Governor  as  he  passed  through  the  streets."  Hardly 
an  attempt  was  made  by   the   people  to  disguise  their  abhorrence  of  his 
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person.  Alva,  on  his  side,  gave  dally  exhibitions  of  uDgoremable  fiiry.  At  a 
council  held  on  a^xh.  September  15711  he  slated  that  the  King  had  ordered 
the  immediate  enforcement  of  the  edict.  Viglius  observed  that  there  were 
many  objections  to  its  foim.  He  also  stoutly  denied  that  the  Estates  had 
ever  giveo  their  consent.  Alva  fiercely  asked  the  President  if  he  had  not 
himself  once  maintained  that  the  consent  had  been  granted.  Viglius  replied 
that  he  bad  never  made  snch  an  assertion.  He  had  mentioned  the  conditions 
and  the  implied  promises  on  the  part  of  Government,  by  which  a  partial  con- 
seat  had  been  extorted.  He  never  could  have  said  that  the  consent  had 
been  accorded,  for  he  had  never  believed  that  it  could  be  obtained.  He  had 
not  proceeded  far  in  his  argument  when  he  was  interrupted  by  the  Duke. 
"But  you  said  so,  you  said  so,  y6u  said  so,"  cried  the  exasperated  Governor, 
in  a  towering  passion,  repeating  many  times  this  flat  contradiction  to  the  Pre- 
sident's statements.^  Viglius  tsnAy  stood  his  ground.  Alva  loudly  denounced 
him  for  the  little  respect  he  had  manifested  for  his  authority.  He  had 
hitherto  done  the  President  good  offices,  he  said,  with  his  Majesty,  but  cer- 
tainly should  not  feel  justified  in  concealing  his  recent  and  very  unhand- 
some conduct* 

Viglius  replied  that  he  had  always  reverently  cherished  the  Governor,  and 
had  endeavoured  to  merit  his  favour  by  diligent  obsequiousness.  He  was 
bound  by  his  oath,  however,  to  utter  in  council  that  which  comptorted  with 
his  own  sentiments  and  his  Majesty's  interests.  He  had  done  this  heretofore 
in  presence  of  Emperors,  Kings,  Queens,  and  Regents,  and  they  had  not 
taken  offence.  He  did  not,  at  this  hour,  tremble  for  his  grey  head,  and  hoped 
his  Majesty  would  grant  him  a  heating  before  condemnation.*  The  firm 
attitude  of  the  President  increased  the  irritation  of  the  Viceroy.  Observing 
that  he  knew  the  proper  means  of  enforcing  his  authority,  he  dismissed 
the  meeting.^ 

Immediately  afterwards  he  received  the  visits  of  his  son,  Don  Frederic  of 
Vargas,  and  other  familiars.  To  these  he  recounted  the  scene  which  had 
taken  place,  raving  the  while  so  ferociously  against  Viglius  as  to  induce  the 
supposition  that  something  serious  was  intended  against  him.  The  report 
fiew  from  mouth  to  mouth.  The  affair  became  the  town  talk,  so  that,  in  the 
words  of  the  President,  it  was  soon  discussed  by  every  barber  and  old  woman 
in  Brussels.''  His  friends  became  alarmed  for  his  safely,  while,  at  the  same 
time,  the  citizens  rejoiced  that  their  cause  had  found  so  powerfiil  an  advocate. 
Nothing,  however,  came  of  these  threats  and  these  explosions.  On  the  con- 
trary, shortly  afterwards  the  Duke  gave  orders  that  the  tenth  penny  should 
be  remitted  upon  four  great  articles — com,  meat,  wine,  and  beer.*  It  was 
also  not  to  be  levied  upon  raw  materials  used  in  manufactures.^  Certainly, 
these  were  very  important  concessions.  Still  the  constitutional  objections 
remained.  Alva  could  not  be  made  to  understand  why  the  alcabala,  which  was 
raised  without  difficulty  in  the  little  town  of  Alva,  should  encounter  such 
fierce  opposition  in  the  Netherlands.  The  Estates,  he  informed  the  King, 
made  a  great  deal  of  trouble.  They  withheld  their  consent  at  command  of 
their  satrap.  The  motive  which  influenced  the  leading  men  was  not  the 
interest  of  factories  or  fisheries,  but  the  fear  tkat  for  the  future  they  might  not  be 
able  to  dictate  the  law  to  their  sovereign.  The  people  of  that  country,  he  ob- 
served, had  still  the  same  character  which  had  been  described  by  Julius  Cassar.' 

The  Duke,  however,  did  not  find  much  sympathy  at  Madrid.  Courtiers 
and  councillors  had  long  derided  his  schemes.    As  for  the  King,  his  mind 
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was  occupied  with  more  interesting  matters.  Philip  lived  but  to  enforce  what  ' 
he  chose  to  consider  the  will  of  God.  While  the  Duke  was  fighting  this  battle 
with  the  Nethcrland  constitutionalists,  his  master  had  engaged  at  home  in  a 
secret  but  most  comprehensive  scheme.  This  was  a  plot  to  assassinate  Queen 
Elizabeth  of  England,  and  to  liberate  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  who  was  to  be 
placed  on  the  throne  in  her  stead.  This  project,  in  which  was  of  coune  in- 
volved the  reduction  of  England  under  the  dominion  of  the  ancient  Church, 
could  not  but  prove  attractive  to  Philip.  It  included  a  conspiracy  agamst  a 
friendly  sovereign,  immense  service  to  the  Church,  and  a  murder.  His  passion 
for  intrigue,  his  love  of  God,  and  his  hatred  of  man,  would  all  be  gratified  at 
once.  Thus,  although  the  Moorish  revolt  within  the  heart  of  his  kingdom 
had  hardly  been  terminated — although  his  legions  and  his  navies  were  at  that 
instant  engaged  in  a  contest  of  no  ordinary  importance  with  the  Turkish  em- 
pire—although the  Netherlands,  still  maintaining  their  hostility  and  their 
hatred,  required  the  flower  of  the  Spanish  army  to  compel  their  submission, 
he  did  not  hesitate  to  accept  the  dark  adventure  which  was  offered  to  him 
by  ignoble  hands. 

One  Ridolfi,  a  Florentine,  long  resident  in  England,  had  been  sent  to  the 
Netherlands  as  secret  agent  of  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  Alva  read  his  character 
immediately,  and  denounced  him  to  Philip  as  a  loose,  prating  creature,'  utterly 
unfit  to  be  intrusted  with  affairs  of  importance.  Philip,  however,  thinking 
more  of  the  plot  than  of  his  fellow-actors,  welcomed  the  agent  of  the  con- 
spiracy to  Madrid,  listened  to  his  disclosures  attentively,  and,  without 
absolutely  committing  himself  by  direct  promises,  dismissed  him  with  many 
expressions  of  encouragement 

On  the  lath  of  July  1571.  Philip  wrote  to  the  Duke  of  Alva,  giving  an 
account  of  his  interview  with  Roberto  Ridolfi.*  The  envoy,  after  relating 
the  sufferings  of  the  Queen  of  Scotland,  had  laid  before  him  a  plan  for  her 
liberation.  If  the  Spanish  monarch  were  willing  to  assist  the  Duke  of  Norfolk 
and  his  ftiends,  it  would  be  easy  to  put  upon  Mary's  head  the  crown  of  Eng- 
land. She  was  then  to  intermarry  with  Norfolk.  The  kingdom  of  England 
was  again  to  acknowledge  the  authority  of  Rome,  and  the  Catholic  religion 
to  be  everywhere  restored.  The  most  favourable  moment  for  the  execution 
of  the  plan  would  be  in  August  or  September.  As  Queen  Elizabeth  would 
at  that  season  quit  London  for  the  country,  an  opportunity  would  be  easily 
found  for  seising  and  murdering  her.  Pius  V.,  to  whom  Ridolfi  had  opened 
the  whole  matter,  highly  approved  the  scheme,  and  warmly  urged  Philip's  co- 
operation. Poor  and  ruined  as  he  was  himself,  the  Pope  protested  that  he 
was  ready  to  sell  his  chalices,  and  even  his  own  vestments,  to  provide  funds 
for  the  cause.*  Philip  had  replied  that  few  words  were  necessary  to  persuade 
him.  His  desire  to  see  the  enterprise  succeed  was  extreme,  notwithstanding 
the  difficulties  by  which  it  was  surrounded.  He  would  reflect  earnestly  upon 
the  subject,  in  the  hope  that  God,  whose  came  it  wat,  would  enlighten  and 
assist  him.  Thus  much  he  had  stated  to  Ridolfi,  but  he  had  informed  his 
council  afterwards  that  he  was  determined  to  carry  out  the  scheme  by  certain 
means  of  which  the  Duke  would  soon  be  informed.  The  end  proposed  was 
to  kill  or  to  capture  Elizabeth,  to  set  at  liberty  the  Queen  of  Scotland,  and  to 
put  upon  her  head  the  crown  of  England.  In  this  enterprise  he  instructed 
the  Duke  of  Alva  secretly  to  assist,  without  however  resorting  to  open  hostili- 
ties in  his  own  name  or  in  that  of  his  sovereign.  He  desired  to  be  informed 
how  many  Spaniards  the  Duke  could  put  at  the  disposition  of  the  conspirators 
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Tliejr  had  asked  for  six  thousand  aiquebusiers  for  England,  two  thousand  for 
Scotland,  two  thousand  for  Ireland.  Besides  these  troops,  the  Viceroy  '  was 
directed  to  provide  immediately  four  thousand  arquebuses  and  two  thousand 
corslets.  For  the  expenses  of  the  enterprise  Philip  would  immediately  remit 
two  hondred  thousand  crowns.  Alva  was  instructed  to  keep  the  affair  a  pro- 
found secret  from  his  councillors.  Even  Hopper  at  Madrid  knew  nothing  of 
the  matter,  while  the  King  had  only  expressed  himself  in  general  terms  to  the 
nuncio  and  Co  Ridolfi,  then  already  on  his  way  to  the  Netherlands.  The 
King  concluded  bis  letter  by  saying,  that  from  what  he  had  tww  written  with 
his  tntm  hand,  the  Duke  could  infer  how  much  be  had  this  affair  at  heart.  It 
was  unnecessary  for  him  to  say  more,  persuaded  as  he  was  that  the  Duke 
would  take  as  profound  an  interest  in  it  as  himself.' 

Alva  perceived  all  the  rashness  of  the  scheme,  and  felt  how  impossible  it 
would  be  for  him  to  comply  with  Philip's  orders.  To  send  an  army  from  the 
Netherlands  into  England  for  the  purpose  of  dethroning  and  killing  a  most 
popular  sovereign,  and  at  the  same  time  to  preserve  the  most  amicable 
relations  with  the  country,  was  rather  a  desperate  undertaking.  A  force  of 
[en  thousand  Spaniards,  under  Chiappin  Vitelli,  and  other  favourite  ofhcers 
of  the  Duke,  would  hardly  prove  a  trifle  to  be  overlooked,  nor  would  their 
operations  be  susceptible  of  very  friendly  explanations.  The  Governor 
therefore  assured  Philip  '  that  he  "  highly  applauded  his  master  for  his  plot 
He  could  n^  help  rendering  infinite  thanks  to  God  for  having  made  him  vassal 
ta  suck  a  Primed'  He  praised  exceedingly  the  resolution  which  his  Majesty 
had  taken.*  After  this  preamble,  however,  he  proceeded  to  pour  cold  water 
upon  his  sovereign's  ardour.  He  decidedly  expressed  the  opinion  that  Philip 
should  not  proceed  in  such  an  undertaking  until  at  any  rate  the  party  of  the 
Duke  of  Norfolk  had  obtained  possession  of  Elizabeth's  person.  Should  the 
King  declare  himself  prematurely,  he  might  be  sure  that  the  Venetians,  break- 
ing off  their  alliance  with  him,  would  make  their  peace  with  the  Turk  ;  and  that 
Eiiiabeth  would,  perhaps,  conclude  tliat  marriage  with  the  Duke  of  Alenjon 
whi^h  now  seemed  but  a  pleasantry.  Moreover,  he  expressed  his  want  of 
confidence  in  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  whom  he  considered  as  a  poor  creature 
vith  but  little  courage.'  He  also  expressed  his  doubts  concerning  the  prudence 
and  capacity  of  Don  Gueran  de  Espes,  his  Majesty's  ambassador  at  London. 
It  was  not  long  before  these  machinations  became  known  in  England. 
The  Queen  of  Scots  was  guarded  more  closely  than  ever,  the  Duke  of  Norfolk 
was  arrested  ;  yet  Philip,  whose  share  in  the  conspiracy  had  remained  a  secret, 
was  not  discouraged  by  the  absolute  explosion  of  the  whole  affair.  He  still 
held  to  an  impossible  purpose  with  a  tenacity  which  resembled  fatuity.  He 
avowed  that  his  obligations  in  the  sight  of  God  were  so  strict  that  he  was  still 
determined  to  proceed  in  the  sacred  cause.'  He  remitted,  therefore,  the  pro- 
mised funds  to  the  Duke  of  Alva,  and  urged  him  to  act  with  proper  secrecy 
and  promptness. 

The  Viceroy  was  not  a  little  perplexed  by  these  remarkable  instructions. 
None  but  lunatics  could  continue  to  conspire  after  the  conspiracy  had  been 
exposed  and  the  conspirators  arrested.  Vet  this  was  what  his  Catholic 
Majesty  expected  of  his  Governor-General.  Alva  complained,  not  unreason- 
ably, of  the  contradictory  demands  to  which  he  was  stibjected.^  He  was  to 
cause  no  rupture  with  England,  yet  he  was  to  send  succour  to  an  imprisoned 
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traitor ;  he  was  to  keep  all  his  operations  sectet  from  his  council,  yet  he  vas 
to  send  all  his  artny  out  of  the  country,  and  to  organise  an  expensive  campaigc. 
He  sneered  at  the  flippancy  of  Ridolfi,  who  imagined  that  it  was  the  work  o( 
a  moment  to  seize  the  Queen  of  England,  to  liberate  the  Queen  of  Scotland, 
to  take  possession  of  the  Tower  of  London,  and  to  bum  the  fleet  in  the 
Thames.  "  Were  ^yoar  ^o/ley/j' and  the  Queen  of  England  acting  together"  \ie 
observed,  "  it  would  be  impossible  to  execute  the  plan  proposed  by  Ridolfi."  • 
The  chief  danger  to  be  apprehended  was  from  France  and  Germany.  Were 
those  countries  not  to  interfere,  he  would  undertake  to  make  Philip  sovereign 
of  England  before  the  winter.*  Their  opposition,  however,  was  sufficient  lo 
make  the  enterprise  not  only  difficult,  but  impossible.  He  begged  his  master 
not  to  be  precipitate  in  the  most  important  affair  which  bad  been  negotiated 
by  man  since  Christ  came  upon  earth.  Nothing  less,  he  said,  than  the  existence 
of  the  Christian  faith  was  at  stake,  for  should  his  Majesty  fail  in  this  under- 
taking, not  one  stone  of  the  andent  religion  would  be  left  upon  another?  He 
again  warned  the  King  of  the  contemptible  character  of  Ridolfi,  who  had 
spoken  of  the  affair  so  freely  that  it  was  a  common  subject  of  discussion  on 
the  Bourse  at  Antwerp,*  and  he  reiterated  in  all  his  letters  his  distrust  of  the 
parties  prominently  engaged  in  the  transaction. 

Such  was  the  general  tenor  of  the  long  dispatches  exchanged  between 
the  King  and  the  Duke  of  Alva  upon  this  iniquitous  scheme.  The  Duke 
showed  himself  reluctant  throughout  the  whole  affair,  although  he  certdniy 
never  opposed  his  master's  project  by  any  arguments  founded  upon  good  faith, 
Chrisdan  charity,  or  the  sense  of  honour.  To  kill  the  Queen  of  England, 
subvert  the  laws  of  her  realm,  bum  her  fleets,  and  butcher  her  subjects, 
while  the  mask  of  amity  and  entire  consideration  was  sedulously  preserved — 
all  these  projects  were  admitted  to  be  strictly  meritorious  in  themselves, 
although  objections  were  taken  as  to  the  time  and  mode  of  execution. 

Alva  never  positively  refused  to  accept  his  share  in  the  enterprise,  but  he 
took  care  not  to  lift  his  finger  till  the  catastrophe  in  England  had  made  all 
attempts  futile.  Philip,  on  the  other  hand,  never  positively  withdrew  from 
the  conspiracy,  but,  after  an  infinite  deal  of  writing  and  intriguing,  concluded 
by  leaving  the  whole  affair  in  the  hands  of  Alva.*  The  only  sufferer  for  Philip's 
participation  in  the  plot  was  the  Spanish  envoy  at  London,  Don  Gueran  de 
Espes.  This  gentleman  was  formally  dismissed  by  Queen  Elizabeth  for  having 
given  treacherous  and  hostile  advice  to  the  Duke  of  Alva  and  to  Philip,  but 
her  Majesty  at  the  same  time  expressed  the  most  profound  consideration 
for  her  brother  of  Spain.* 

Towards  the  close  of  the  same  year,  however  (December  1371),  Alva  sent 
two  other  Italian  assassins  to  England,  bribed  by  the  promise  of  vast  rewards, 
to  attempt  the  life  of  Elizabeth,  quietly,  by  poison  or  otherwise.^  The  envoy, 
Mondoucet,  in  apprising  the  French  monarch  of  this  scheme,  added  tha.t 
the  Duke  was  so  ulcerated  and  annoyed  by  the  discovery  of  the  previous 
enterprise,  that  nothing  could  exceed  his  rage.  These  ruffians  were  not 
destined  to  success,  but  the  attempts  of  the  Duke  upon  the  Queen's  life  were 
renewed  from  time  to  time.  Eighteen  months  later  (August  1573),  two 
Scotchmen,  pensioners  of  Philip,  came  from  Spain,  with  secret  orders  to  con- 
sult with  Alva.  They  had  accordingly  much  negotiation  with  the  Duke  and 
his  secretary,  Albomoz.     They  boasted  that  they  could  easily  capture  Eiiza- 
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beth,  but  said  that  the  King's  purpose  was  to  kill  her.^  The  plan,  wrote 
Mondoucet,  was  the  same  as  it  had  been  before,  namely,  to  murder  the 
Qaeen  of  England,  and  to  give  her  crown  to  Mary  of  Scotland,  who  would 
thus  be  in  their  power,  and  whose  son  was  to  be  seized,  and  bestowed  in 
Dianiage  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  them  perpetual  masters  of  both  kingdoms.^ 

It  does  not  belong  to  this  history  to  discuss  the  merits  nor  to  narrate  the 
fortunes  of  that  bickering  and  fruitless  alliance  which  had  been  entered  into 
at  this  period  by  Philip  with  Venice  and  the  Holy  See  against  the  Turk. 
The  revolt  of  Granada  had  at  last,  after  a  two  years'  struggle,  been  subdued, 
and  the  remnants  of  the  TOmaDtic  race  which  had  once  swayed  the  Peninsula 
been  swept  into  slavery,  The  Moors  had  sustained  the  unequal  conflict  with 
a  constancy  not  to  have  been  expected  of  so  gentle  a  people.  "  If  a  nation 
meek  as  lambs  could  resist  so  bravely,"  said  the  Prince  of  Orange,  "  what  ought 
not  to  be  expected  of  a  hardy  people  like  the  Netherlanders  ?  "  ■  Don  John 
of  Austria  having  concluded  a  series  of  somewhat  inglorious  forays  against 
VDmen,  children,  ajid  bedridden  old  men  in  Andalusia  and  Granada,  had 
arrived,  in  August  of  this  year,  at  Naples,  to  take  command  of  the  combined 
fleet  in  the  Levant*  The  battle  of  Lepanto  had  been  fought,''  but  the 
quarrelsome  and  contradictory  conduct  of  the  allits  had  rendered  the  splendid 
victory  as  barren  as  the  waves  upon  which  it  had  been  won.  It  was  no  less 
true,  however,  that  the  blunders  of  the  infidels  had  previously  enabled  Philip 
to  extricate  himself  with  better  success  from  the  dangers  of  the  Moorish  revolt 
than  might  have  been  his  fortune.  Had  the  rebels  succeeded  tn  holding 
Granada  and  the  mountains  of  Andalusia,  and  had  they  been  supported,  as 
they  had  a  right  to  expect,  by  the  forces  of  the  Sultan,  a  different  aspect  might 
have  been  given  to  the  conflict,  and  one  far  less  triumphant  for  Spain.  Had 
a  prince  of  vigorous  ambition  and  comprehensive  poUcy  governed  at  that 
moment  the  Turkish  empire,  it  would  have  cost  PhiUp  a  serious  struggle  to 
maintain  himself  in  his  hereditary  dominions.  While  he  was  plotdng  against 
the  life  and  throne  of  Elizabeth,  he  might  have  had  cause  to  tremble  for  his 
own.  Fortunately,  however,  for  his  Catholic  Majesty,  Selim  was  satisfied  to 
secure  himself  in  the  possession  of  the  Isle  of  Venus,  with  its  fruitful  vineyards. 
"  To  shed  the  blood  "  of  Cyprian  vines,  in  which  he  was  so  enthusiastic  a  con- 
noisseur, was  to  him  a  more  exhilarating  occupation  than  to  pursue,  amid  car- 
nage and  hardships,  the  splendid  dream  of  a  re-establishjed  Eastern  caliphate.* 

On  15th  September  157 1,  a  commission  of  Govern or-GeneraJ  of  the  Nether- 
lands was  at  last  issued  to  John  de  la  Cerda,  Duke  of  Medina  Cmli.^  Philip, 
in  compliance  with  the  Duke's  repeated  requests,  and  perhaps  not  entirety 
satisfied  with  the  recent  comse  of  events  in  the  provinces,  had  at  last,  after 
great  hesitation,  consented  to  Alva's  resignation.  His  successor,  however, 
was  not  immediately  to  take  his  departure,  and  in  the  meantime  the  Duke 
wu  instructed  to  persevere  in  his  fajthful  services.  These  services  had,  for 
the  present,  reduced  themselves  to  a  perpetual  and  not  very  triumphant 
altercation  with  his  council,  with  the  Estates,  and  with  the  people  on  the  sub- 
ject of  his  abominable  tax.  He  was  entirely  alone.  They  who  had  stood 
uoBiDchingly  at  his  side  when  the  only  business  of  the  administration  was  to 
bam  heretics,  turned  their  backs  upon  him  now  that  he  had  engaged  in  this 
dtsperate  conflict  with  the  whole  money  power  of  the  country.  The  King 
was  Ear  from  cordial  in  his  support,  the  coimcillors  much  too  crafty  to  retain 
their  hold  upon  the  wheel,  to  which  they  had  only  attached  themselves  in 
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its  ascent.  Viglius  and  Berlaymont,  Noircarmes  and  Aerschot,  opposed  and 
almost  defied  the  man  they  now  thought  sinlung,  and  kept  the  King  constantly 
informed  of  the  vast  distress  which  the  financial  measures  of  the  Duke  wen 
causing.^ 

Quite  at  the  close  of  the  year,  an  elaborate  petition  from  the  Estates  of 
Brabant  was  resid  before  the  State  Council.*    It  contained  a  strong  remoa- 
strance  against  the  tenth  penny.     Its  repeal  was  strongly  urged,  upon  the 
ground  that  its  collection  would  involve  the  country  in  universal  niin.    Upon  this 
Alva  burst  forth  in  one  of  the  violent  explosions  of  rage  to  which  he  was  sub- 
ject.   The  prosperity  of  the  Netherlands,  he  protested,  was  not  dearer  to  the 
inhabitants  than  to  himself.     He  swore  by  the  cross,  and  by  the  most  holy  of 
holies,  preserved  in  the  church  of  Saint  Gudule,  that  had  he  been  but  a  private    | 
individual,  living  in  Spain,  he  would,  out  of  the  love  he  bore  the  provinces,   j 
have  rushed  to  their  defence  had  their  safety  been  endangered,'     He  felt,   | 
therefore,  deeply  wounded  that  malevolent  persons  should  thus  insinuate  ihK  • 
he  had  even  wished  to  injure  the  country,  or  to  exercise  tyranny  over  its 
citizens.    The  tenth  penny,  he  continued,  was  necessary  to  the  defence  ofibe  ' 
land,  and.  was  much  preferable  to  quotas.     It  was  highly  improper  thai  cirj 
man  in  the  rabbU  should  know  how  much  was  antribuUd,  because  each  individiial.  1 
laming  the  gross  amount,  would  imagine  thai  he  had  paid  it  all  himstlj^    In  ' 
conclusion,  he  observed  that,  broken  in  health  and  stricken  in  years  as  be  j 
felt  himself,  he  was  now  most  anxious  to  return,  and  was  daily  looking  with  | 
eagerness  for  the  arrival  of  the  Duke  of  Medina  Ccsli.^  | 

During  the  coiKSe  of  this  same  year,  the  Prince  of  Orange  had  been  con-  | 
tinuing  his  preparations.  He  had  sent  his  agents  to  every  place  where  a 
hope  was  held  out  to  him  of  obtaining  support.  Money  was  what  he  jras  1 
naturally  most  anxious  to  obtain  from  individuals ;  open  and  warlike  assistance 
what  he  demanded  from  Governments.  His  funds,  little  by  little,  were  increas- 
ing, owing  to  the  generosity  of  many  obscure  persons,  and  to  the  daring  ex- 
ploits of  the  Beggars  of  the  Sea.  His  mission,  however,  to  the  northern  courts 
had  failed.  His  envoys  had  been  received  in  Sweden  and  Denmark  wiib 
barren  courtesy.'  The  Duke  of  Alva,  on  the  other  hand,  never  alluded  to  the 
Prince  but  with  contempt,  knowing  not  that  the  mined  outlaw  was  slowlf 
undermining  the  very  ground  beneath  the  monarch's  feet,  dreaming  not  thit 
the  feeble  strokes  which  he  despised  were  the  opening  blows  of  a.  cenmn''^ 
conflict,  foreseeing  not  that  long  before  its  close  the  chastised  province  ns 
to  expand  into  a  great  republic,  and  that  the  name  of  the  outlaw  was  to 
become  almost  divine. 

Granvelle  had  already  recommended  that  the  young  Count  de  Bureo  slwold 
be  endowed  with  certain  lands  in  Spain  in  exchange  for  his  hereditary  estates, 
in  order  that  the  name  and  fame  of  the  rebel  William  should  be  for  em 
extinguished  in  the  Netherlands.^  With  the  same  view,  a  new  sentenw 
against  the  Prince  of  Orange  was  now  proposed  by  the  Viceroy.  This  «as. 
to  execute  him  solemnly  in  effigy,  to  drag  his  escutcheon  through  the  streeis 
at  the  tails  of  horses,  and  after  having  broken  it  in  pieces,  and  ttius  canccUeii 
his  armorial  bearings,  to  declare  him  and  his  descendants,  ignoble,  in&mo3i. 
and  incapable  of  holding  property  or  estates.'  Could  a  leaf  or  two  of  fiitua: 
history  have  been  unrolled  to  King,  Cardinal,  and  Governor,  they  mi^J 
have  found  the  destined  fortune  of  the  illustrious  rebel's  house  not  exactly  '^ 
accordance  with  the  plan  of  summary  extinction  thus  laid  down. 
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Not  discouraged,  the  Prince  continued  to  send  his  emissaries  in  every  direc- 
tion. Diedrich  Sonoy,  his  most  trustworthy  agent,  who  had  been  chief  of  tlie 
legation  to  the  northern  courts,  was  now  actively  canvassing  the  Governments 
and  peoples  of  Germany  with  the  same  object.^  Several  remarkable  papers 
from  the  band  of  Orange  were  used  upon  this  service.  A  letter,  drawn  up 
and  signed  by  his  own  hand,  recited,  in  brief  and  striking  language,  the  history 
of  his  campaign  in  1568,  and  of  his  subsequent  efforts  in  the  sacred  cause.* 
It  was  now  necessary,  he  said,  that  others  besides  himself  should  partake  of 
his  sacrifices.  This  he  stated  plainly  and  eloquently.  The  document  was,  in 
tniEh,  a  letter  asking  aflns  for  liberty.  "For  although  all  things,"  said  the 
Prince,  "are  in  the  hand  of  God,  and  although  He  has  created  all  things  out 
of  nought,  yet  hath  He  granted  to  different  men  different  means,  whereby,  as 
with  various  instruments.  He  accomplishes  His  almighty  purposes.  Thereto 
hath  He  endowed  some  with  strength  of  body,  others  with  worldly  wealth. 
Others  with  still  different  gifls,  all  of  which  are  to  be  used  by  their  possessors 
to  His  honour  and  glory,  if  they  wish  not  to  incur  the  curse  of  the  unworthy 

steward  who  -buried  his  talent  in  the  earth Now  ye  may  easily  see," 

he  continued,  "  that  the  Prince  cannot  cany  out  this  great  work  alone,  having 
lost  land,  people,  and  goods,  and  having  already  employed  in  the  cause  all 
which  had  remained  to  him,  besides  incurring  heavy  obligations  in  addition." " 

Similar  instructions  were  given  to  other  agents,  and  a  paper  called  the 
"  Harangue,"  drawn  up  according  to  his  suggestions,  was  also  extensively  circu- 
lated. This  document  is  important  to  all  who  are  interested  in  his  history  and^ 
character.*  He  had  not  before  issued  a  missive  so  stamped  with  the  warm, 
religious  impress  of  the  Refoiming  party.  Sadly,  but  without  despondency, 
the  Harangue  recalled  the  misfortunes  of  the  past,  and  depicted  the  gloom  of 
the  present.  Earnestly,  but  not  fanatically,  it  stimulated  hope  and  solicited 
aid  for  the  fature.  "  Although  the  appeals  made  to  the  Prince,"  so  ran  a  part 
of  the  document,  "  be  of  diverse  natures,  and  various  in  their  recommenda- 
tions, yet  do  they  all  tend  to  the  advancement  of  God's  glory,  and  to  the  libera- 
tion of  the  fatherland.  This  it  is  which  enables  him,  and  those  who  think  with 
him,  to  endure  hunger,  thirst,  cold,  heat,  and  all  the  misfortunes  which  Heaven 

may  send Our  enemies  spare  neither  their  money  nor  their  labour ; 

will  ye  be  colder  and  duller  than  your  foes  ?  I.et,  then,  each  church  congrega- 
tion set  an  example  to  the  others.  We  read  that  King  Saul,  when  he  would 
liberate  the  men  of  Jabes  from  the  hands  of  Nahad  the  Ammonite,  hewed  a 
yoke  of  oxen  in  pieces,  and  sent  them  as  tokens  over  all  Israel,  saying,  'Ye 
who  will  not  follow  Saul  and  Samuel,  with  them  shall  be  dealt  even  as  with 
these  oxen.  And  the  fear  of  the  Lord  came  upon  the  people,  they  came  forth, 
and  the  men  of  Jabez  were  delivered.'  Ye  have  here  the  same  warning;  look 
to  it ;  watch  well,  ye  that  despise  it,  lest  the  wrath  of  God,  which  the  men  of 

Israd  by  their  speedy  obedience  escaped,  descend  upon  your  heads 

Ye  may  say  that  ye  are  banished  men,  'Tis  true  :  but  thereby  are  ye  not 
stripped  of  all  faculty  of  rendering  service  ;  moreover,  your  assistance  is  asked 
for  one  who  will  restore  ye  to  your  homes.  Ye  may  say  that  ye  have  been 
robbed  of  all  your  goods ;  yet  many  of  you  have  still  something  remaining,  and 
ofthat  little  ye  should  contribute  each  his  mite.  Ye  say  that  you  have  given 
much  already.  'Tis  true ;  but  the  enemy  is  again  in  the  field,  fierce  for  your 
subjugation,  sustained  by  the  largess  of  his  supporters.  Will  ye  be  less  coura- 
geous, less  generous,  than  your  foes?"" 

These  urgent  appeals  did  not  remain  fruitless.    The  Strength  of  the  Prince 
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was  slowly  but  steadily  mcreasing.  Meantime  the  abhorrence  with  which 
Alva  was  universally  regarded  had  nearly  reached  to  frenzy.  In  the  beginning 
of  the  year  1572,  Don  Francis  dc  Alava,  PhiUp'a  ambassador  in  France,  visited 
Brussels.*  He  had  already  been  enlightened  as  to  the  consequences  of  ihe 
Duke's  course  by  the  immense  immigration  of  Netherland  refugees  to  France, 
which  he  had  witnessed  with  his  own  eyes.  On  his  journey  towards  Brussels, 
he  had  been  met  near  Cambtay  by  Noitcarmes.  Even  that  "  cruel  animal," 
as  Hoogstraaten  had  called  him,  the  butcher  of  Toumay  and  Valenciennes, 
had  at  last  been  roused  to  alarm,  if  not  to  pity,  by  the  sufferings  of  the  country. 
"  The  Duke  will  never  disabuse  his  mind  of  this  filthy  tenth  penny,"  *  said  he 
to  Alava.  He  sprang  from  his  chair  with  great  emotion  as  the  ambassador 
alluded  to  the  flight  of  merchants  and  artisans  from  the  provinces.  "  SeQor 
Don  Francis,"  cried  he,  "there  are  ten  thousand  more  who  are  on  the  point 
of  leaving  the  country  if  the  Governor  does  not  pause  in  his  career.  God 
grant  that  no  disaster  arise  beyond  human  power  to  remedy ! "  * 

The  ambassador  arrived  in  Brussels,  and  took  up  his  lodgings  in  the  palace. 
Here  he  found  the  Duke  just  recovering  from  a  iic  of  the  gout,  in  a  state  ai 
mind  sufficiently  savage.  He  became  much  excited  as  Don  Francis  began  to 
speak  of  the  emigration,  and  he  assured  him  that  there  was  gross  decepuon 
on  the  subject*  The  envoy  replied  that  he  could  not  be  mistaken,  for  it  vas 
a  matter  which,  so  to  speak,  he  had  touched  with  his  own  fingers  and  seen 
with  his  own  eyes.  The  Duke,  persisting  that  Don  Francis  had  been  abused 
and  misinformed,  turned  the  conversation  to  other  topics.  Next  day  the 
ambassador  received  visits  from  Berlaymont  and  his  son,  the  Seigneur  dc 
Hierges.  He  was  taken  aside  by  each  of  them  separately.  "Thank  God 
you  have  come  hither,"  said  they,  in  nearly  the  same  words,  "that  you  may 
fully  comprehend  the  condition  of  the  provinces,  and  without  delay  admonish 
his  Majesty  of  the  impending  danger."  *  All  his  visitors  expressed  the  same 
sentiments.  Don  Frederic  of  Toledo  furnished  the  only  exception,  assuring 
the  envoy  that  his  father's  financial  measures  were  opposed  by  Noircamics 
and  others  only  because  ii  deprived  them  of  their  occupation  and  their  influ- 
ence.' This  dutiful  language,  however,  was  to  be  expected  in  one  of  whom 
Secretary  Albomoz  had  written  that  he  was  the  greatest  comfort  to  his  father, 
and  the  most  divine  genius  ever  known. ^  It  ivas  unfortunately  corroborated 
by  no  other  inhabitant  of  the  country. 

On  the  third  day,  Don  Francis  went  to  take  his  leave.  The  Duke  b^ged 
him  to  inform  his  Majesty  of  the  impatience  with  which  he  was  expecting 
the  arrival  of  his  successor.^  He  then  informed  his  guest  that  they  had  already 
begun  to  collect  the  tenth  penny  in  Brabant,  the  most  obstinate  of  all  the  pro- 
vinces. "  What  do  you  say  to  that,  Don  Fraucis  ?  "  he  cried,  with  exultation. 
Alava  replied  that  he  thought  none  the  less  that  the  tax  would  encounter 
many  obstacles,  and  begged  him  earnestly  to  reflecL  He  assured  him,  more- 
over, that  he  should,  without  reserve,  express  his  opinions  fully  to  the  King. 
Tlie  Duke  used  the  same  language  which  Don  Frederic  had  held  concerning 
the  motives  of  those  who  opposed  the  tax.  "  It  may  be  so,"  said  Don  Francis, 
"  but  at  any  rate,  all  have  agreed  to  sing  to  the  same  tune."  A  little  startled, 
the  Duke  rejoined,  "  Do  you  doubt  that  the  cities  will  keep  their  promises? 
Depend  upon  it,  I  shall  find  the  means  to  compel  them."  "  God  grant  it  may 
be  so,"  said  Alava,  "  but  in  my  poor  judgment  you  will  have  need  of  all  your 
prudence  and  of  all  your  authority."  • 

The  ambassador  did  not  wait  till  he  could  communicate  with  his  sovereign 
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by  word  of  mouth.  He  forwarded  to  Spain  an  ample  accoo&t  of  his  observa- 
tiDDS  and  deductions.  He  painted  to  Philip  in  lively  colours  the  hatred 
cDtertained  by  all  men  for  the  Duke.  The  whole  nation,  he  assured  his 
Majesty,  united  in  one  cry,  "Let<him  begone,  let  him  begone,  let  him 
begone  i " '  Ab  for  the  imposition  of  the  tenth  penny,  that,  in  the  opinion  oi 
Don  Francis,  was  utterly  impossible.  He,  moreover,  warned  his  Majesty 
that  Alva  was  busy  in  forming  secret  alliances  with  the  Catholic  princes 
of  Europe,  which  would  necessarily  lead  to  defensive  leagues  among  the 
Protestants.* 

While  thus,  during  the  eariier  part  of  the  year  1573,  the  Prince  of  Orange, 
discouraged  by  no  defeats,  was  indefatigable  in  his  exertions  to  maintain  the 
cause  of  liberty,  and  while  at  the  same  time  the  most  stanch  supporters  of 
arbitrary  power  were  unanimous  in  denouncing  to  Philip  the  insane  conduct 
of  bis  Viceroy,  the  letters  of  Alva  himself  were  naturally  full  of  complaints 
and  expostulations.  It  was  in  vain,  he  said,  for  him  to  look  for  a  confiden- 
tial councillor,  now  that  matters  which  he  had  wished  to  be  kept  so  pro- 
foundly secret  that  the  very  earth  should  not  hear  of  them,  had  been  pro- 
claimed aloud  above  the  tiles  of  every  housetop.^  Nevertheless,  he  would 
be  cut  into  little  pieces  but  his  Majesty  should  be  obeyed,  while  he  remained 
alive  to  enforce  the  royal  commands.*  There  were  none  who  had  been  ever 
faithful  but  fierlaymont,  he  said,  and  even  he  had  been  neutral  in  the  affair 
of  the  tax.  He  had  rendered  therein  neither  good  nor  bad  offices,  but,  as  his 
Uajesty  was  aware,  Bertaymont  was  entirely  ignorant  of  business,  and  "  knew 
nothing  more  than  to  be  a  good  fellow."'  That  being  the  case,  he  recom- 
mended  HieTgc3,son  of  the  "good  feUow,''as  a  proper  person  to  be  governor 
of  Friesland.^ 

The  deputations  appointed  by  the  different  provinces  to  confer  personally 
with  the  King  received  a  reprimand  upon  their  arrival  for  having  dared  to 
come  to  Spain  without  permission.  Further  punishment,  however,  tlian  this 
rebuke  was  not  inflicted.  They  were  assured  that  the  King  was  highly  dis- 
pleased with  their  venturing  to  bring  remonstrances  against  the  tax,  but  they 
were  comforted  with  the  assurance  that  his  Majesty  would  take  the  subject 
of  their  petition  into  consideration.^  Thus  the  expectations  of  Alva  were 
disappointed,  for  the  tenth  penny  was  not  formally  confirmed ;  and  the  hopes 
of  the  provinces  frustrated,  because  it  was  not  distinctly  disavowed. 

Matters  had  reached  another  crisis  in  the  provinces.  "Had  we  money 
now,"  wrote  the  Prince  of  Orange,  "  we  should,  with  the  help  of  God,  hope 
to  ^ect  something.  This  is  a  time  when,  with  even  small  sums,  more  can 
be  effected  than  at  other  seasons  with  ampler  funds."  •  The  citizens  were  in 
open  revolt  against  the  tax.  In  order  that  the  tenth  penny  should  not  be 
levied  upon  every  sale  of  goods,  the  natural  but  desperate  remedy  was 
adopted — no  goods  were  sold  at  all.  Not  only  the  wholesale  commerce  of 
the  provinces  was  suspended,  but  the  minute  and  indispensable  traffic  of 
daily  life  was  entirely  at  a  stand.  The  shops  were  all  shut.  "  The  brewers," 
■ays  a  contemporary,  "  refused  to  brew,  the  bakers  to  bake,  the  tapsters  to 
tap."*  Multitudes,  thrown  entirelyout  of  employment,  and  wholly  dependent 
upon  charity,  swarmed  in  every  city.  The  soldiery,  furious  for  their  pay, 
which  Alva  had  for  many  months  neglected  to  furnish,  grew  daily  more 
insoteot;  the   citizens,  maddened  by  outrage  and  hardened   by  despair, 
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became  more  and  more  obstinate  in  their  resistance ;  while  the  Duke,  ren- 
dered inflexible  by  opposition  and  insane  by  wrath,  regarded  the  rain  which 
he  had  caused  with  3.  malignant  spirit  which  had  ior.g  ceased  to  be  human. 
"  The  disease  is  gnawing  at  our  vitals,"  \wote  Viglius ;  ^  "  everybodyis  suffer- 
ing for  want  of  the  necessaries  of  life.  Multitudes  are  in  extreme  and 
liopeless  poverty.  My  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  commonwealth,"  he  con- 
tinuedj  "induces  me  to  send  these  accounts  to  Spain.  For  myself)  I  fear 
nothing.  Broken  by  sickness  and  acute  physical  suffering,  I  should  leave 
life  without  regret." 

The  aspect  of  the  capital  was  that  of  a  city  stricken  with  the  plague. 
Articles  of  the  most  absolute  necessity  could  not  be  obtained.  It  was  impos- 
sible to  buy  bread,  or  meat,  or  beer.  The  tyrant,  beside  himself  with  rage  at 
being  thus  braved  in  his  very  lair,  privately  sent  for  Master  Carl,  the  execu- 
tioner,' In  order  to  exhibit  an  unexpected  and  salutary  example,  he  had 
detennined  to  hang  eighteen  of  the  leading  tradesmen  of  the  city  in  the  doors 
of  their  own  shops,  with  the  least  possible  delay,  and  without  the  slightest 
form  of  trial'  Master  Carl  was  ordered,  on  the  very  night  of  his  interview 
with  the  Duke,  to  prepare  eighteen  strong  cords,  and  eighteen  ladders  twelve 
feet  in  length.*  By  this  simple  arrangement,  Alva  was  disposed  to  make 
manifest  on  the  morrow  to  the  burghers  of  Brussels  that  justice  was  thence- 
forth to  be  carried  to  every  man's  door.  He  supposed  thai  the  spectacle  of 
a  dozen  and  a  half  of  butchers  and  bakers  suspended  in  front  of  the  shops 
which  they  had  refused  to  open,  would  give  a  more  effective  stimulus  to  trade 
than  any  to  be  expected  from  argument  or  proclamation.  The  hangman  was 
making  ready  his  cords  and  ladders ;  Don  Frederic  of  Toledo  was  closeted 
with  President  Viglius,'  who,  somewhat  against  his  will,  was  aroused  at  mid- 
night to  draw  the  warrants  for  these  impromptu  executions ;  Alva  was  waiting 
with  grim  impatience  for  the  dawn  upon  which  the  show  was  to  be  exhibited, 
when  an  unforeseen  event  suddenly  arrested  the  homely  tragedy.  In  the 
night  arrived  the  intelligence  that  the  town  of  Brill  had  been  captured.  The 
Duke,  feeling  the  fiill  gravity  of  the  situation,  postponed  the  chastisement 
which  he  had  thus  secretly  planned  to  a  more  convenient  season,  in  order, 
without  an  instant's  hesitation,  to  avert  the  consequences  of  this  new  move- 
ment on  the  part  of  the  rebels.  The  seizure  of  Bnll  was  the  Detis  ex  maJiini 
which  unexpectedly  solved  both  the  inextricable  knot  of  the  situation  and 
the  hangman's  noose." 

Allusion  has  more  than  once  been  made  to  those  formidable  partisans  of 
the  patriot  cause,  the  marine  outlaws.  Cheated  of  half  their  birthright  by 
nature,  and  now  driven  forth  from  their  nanow  isthmus  by  tyranny,  the  exiled 
Hollanders  took  to  the  ocean.  Its  boundless  fields,  long  arable  to  their 
industry,  became  fatally  fruitful  now  that  oppression  was  transforming  a 
peaceful  seafaring  people  into  a  nation  of  corsairs  Driven  to  outlawry  and 
poverty,  no  doubt  many  Netherianders  plunged  into  crime.  The  patriot 
party  had  long  since  laid  aside  the  respectful  deportment  which  had  provoked 
the  sarcasms  of  the  loyalists.  The  Beggars  of  the  Sea  asked  their  alms  through 
the  mouths  of  their  cannon.  Unfortunately,  they  but  too  o^en  made  their 
demands  upon  both  friend  and  foe.'  Every  ruined  merchant,  every  banished 
lord,  every  reckless  mariner,  who  was  willing  to  lay  the  commercial  world 
under  contribution  to  repair  his  damaged  fortunes,  could,  without  much  diffi- 
culty, be  supplied  with  a  vessel  and  crew  at  some  northern  port,  under 
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ooloar  of  craising  against  the  Viceroy's  government*  Nor  was  the  ostensible 
cnoiive  sfraplj'  a  pretext.  To  maic  war  upon  Alva  was  the  leading  object  of 
ail  these  freebooters,  and  they  were  usually  furnished  by  the  Prince  of  drange, 
in  his  capacity  of  sovereign,  with  letters  of  marque  for  that  purpose.'  The 
Fiiac^  indeed,  did  his  utmost  to  control  and  correct  an  evil  which  had 
inevitably  grown  out  of  the  horrors  of  the  time.  His  admiral,  William  de  la 
Marck,  was,  however,  incapable  of  comprehending  the  lofty  purposes  of  bis 
superior.  A  wild,  sanguinary,  licentious  noble,  wearing  his  hair  and  beard 
anshom,  according  to  ancient  Batavian  custom,  until  the  death  of  his  relative, 
Egmont,  should  have  been  expiated,  a  worthy  descendant  of  the  Wild  Boar 
of  Aidennes,  this  hirsute  and  savage  corsair  seemed  an  embodiment  of  venge- 
ance. He  had  sworn  to  wreak  upon  Alva  and  upon  Popery  deep  revenge 
owed  to  them  by  the  Netherland  nobility ;  and  in  the  cruelties  afterwards 
practised  by  him  upon  monks  and  priests,  the  Blood  Council  learned  that 
ihcir  example  bad  made  at  Iea£t  one  ripe  scholar  among  the  rebels.^  He 
was  lying,  at  this  epoch,  with  his  fleet  on  the  southern  coast  of  England, 
iroin  whicb  advantageous  position  he  was  now  to  be  ejected  in  a  summary 
manner.* 

The  negotiations  between  the  Duke  of  Alva  and  Queen  Elizabeth  had 
ilieady  assumed  an  amicable  tone,  and  were  fast  ripening  to  an  adjustment, 
it  lay  by  no  means  in  that  sovereign's  disposition  to  involve  herself  at  this 
juncture  in  a  war  with  Philip,  and  it  was  urged  upon  her  Government  by  Alva's 
commissioners  that  the  continued  countenance  afforded  by  the  English  people 
to  the  Netherland  cruisers  must  inevitably  lead  to  that  result.  In  the  latter 
days  of  March,  therefore,  a  sentence  of  virtual  excommunication  was  pro- 
nounced against  De  la  Marck  and  his  rovers.  A  peremptory  order  of 
Elizabeth  forbade  any  of  her  subjects  to  supply  them  with  meat,  bread,  or 
beer.'  The  commasd  being  strictly  complied  with,  their  further  stay  was 
reodered  imi>ossible.  Twenty-four  vessels  accordingly,  of  various  sizes,  com- 
manded by  De  la  Marck,  Treslong,  Adam  van  Haren,  Brand,  and  other  dis- 
tiaguished  seamen,  set  sail  from  Dover'  in  the  very  last  days  of  March.^ 
B^g  almost  in  a  state  of  starvation,  these  adventurers  were  naturally  anxious 
to  supply  themselves  with  food.  They  determined  to  make  a  sudden  foiay 
upon  the  coasts  of  North  Holland,  and  accordingly  steered  for  Enkhnizen, 
both  because  it  was  a  rich  seaport,  and  because  it  contained  many  secret  parti- 
suis  of  the  Prince.  On  Falm  Sunday  theycapturcd  two  Spanish  merchantmen. 
Soon  afterwards,  however,  the  wind  becoming  contrary,  they  were  unable  to 
doable  the  Helder  or  the  Texel;  and  on  Tuesday  the  ist  of  April,  having 
abandoned  their  original  intention,  they  dropped  down  towards  Zealand,  and 
ntercd  the  broad  mouth  of  the  river  Meuse.     Between  the  town  of  Brill,  upon 
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the  touthem  lip  of  this  estuary,  and  Maasltrndsluis,  about  h^f  a  league  distant, 
upon  the  opposite  side,  the  squadron  suddenly  appeared  at  about  two  o'clock 
of  an  April  afternoon,  to  the  great  astonishment  of  the  inhabitaats  of  both 
places.'  It  seemed  too  large  a  fleet  to  be  a  mere  collection  of  trading  vessels, 
nor  did  they  appear  to  be  Spanish  ships.  Peter  Koppelstok,  a  sagacious  feny- 
man,  informed  the  passengers  whom  he  happened  to  be  conveying  across  the 
river  that  the  strangers  were  evidendy  the  water  beggars.'  The  dreaded  name 
tilled  his  hearers  with  consternation,  and  they  became  eager  to  escape  trom 
so  perilous  a  vicinity.  Having  duly  landed  his  customers,  however,  who 
hastened  to  spread  the  news  of  the  impending  invasion,  and  to  ptepaie  for 
defence  or  flight,  the  stout  fenyman,  who  was  secretly  favourable  to  the  cause  of 
liberty,  rowed  boldly  out  to  inquire  the  destination  and  purposes  of  the  fleet 
The  vessel  which  he  first  hailed  was  that  commanded  by  William  de  Hoi^ 
Seigneur  of  Treslong.  This  adventurous  noble,  whose  brother  had  been  exe- 
cuted by  the  Duke  of  Alva  in  1568,^  bad  himself  fought  by  the  side  of  Count 
Louis  at  Jemmingen,  and,  although  covered  with  wounds,  had  been  one  of  the 
few  who  escaped  alive  from  that  horrible  carnage.  During  the  intervening 
period  he  had  become  one  of  the  most  famous  rebels  on  the  ocean,  and  he 
had  always  been  well  known  in  Brill,  where  his  father  had  been  governor  for 
the  King.*  He  at  once  recognised  Koppelstok,  and  hastened  with  him  on 
board  the  Admiral's  ship,  assuring  De  la  Marck  that  the  ferryman  was  exactly 
the  man  for  their  purpose.  It  was  absolutely  necessary  that  a  landing  shooM 
be  effected,  for  the  people  were  without  the  necessaries  of  life.  Captain 
Martin  Brand  had  visited  the  ship  of  Adam  van  Haren,  as  soon  as  they  bad 
dropped  anchor  in  the  Meuse,  begging  for  food.  "  I  gave  him  a  cheese,"  said 
Adam,  afterwards  relating  the  occurrence,  "  and  assured  him  that  it  was  the 
last  article  of  food  to  be  found  in  the  ship.'"*  The  other  vessels  were  equaUy 
destitute.  Under  the  circumstances,  it  was  necessary  to  attempt  a  landing. 
Treslong,  therefore,  who  was  really  the  hero  of  this  memorable  adventure, 
persuaded  De  la  Marck  to  send  a  message  to  the  city  of  Brill,  demanding  ils 
surrender.  This  was  a  bold  summons  to  be  made  by  a  handful  of  men,  three 
or  four  hundred  at  most,"  who  were  both  metaphoric^ly  and  literally  beggais. 
The  city  of  Brill  was  not  populous,  but  it  was  weU  walled  and  fortified  It 
was,  moreover,  a  most  commodious  port.  Treslong  gave  his  signet  ring  to 
the  fisherman,  Koppelstok,  and  ordered  him,  thus  accredited  as  an  envoy,  to 
carry  their  summons  to  the  magistracy,^  Koppelstok,  nothing  loathe,  instanilv 
rowed  ashore,  pushed  through  the  crowd  of  inhabitants,  who  overwhclmeii 
him  with  questions,  and  made  his  appearance  in  the  townhouse  before  dic 
assembled  magistrates.  He  informed  them  that  he  had  been  sent  by  tt.e 
Admiral  of  the  fleet  and  by  Treslong,  who  was  welt  known  to  them,  to  demand 
that  two  commissioners  should  be  sent  out  on  the  part  of  the  city  to  cooler 
with  the  patriots.  He  was  bidden,  he  said,  to  give  assurance  that  the  deputies 
would  be  courteously  treated.  The  only  object  of  those  who  had  sent  him 
was  to  free  the  land  from  the  tenth  penny,  and  to  overthrow  the  tyranny  rf 
Alvaand  his  Spaniards,  Hereupon  he  was  asked  by  the  magistrates  how  large 
a  force  De  la  Marck  had  under  his  command.  To  this  question  the  fenyiain 
carelessly  replied,  that  there  might  be  some  five  thousand  in  all?  This  enor- 
mous falsehood  produced  its  effect  upon  the  magistrates.  There  was  now  no 
longer  any  inclination  to  resist  the  invaders  ;  the  only  question  discussed  bein^ 
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whether  to  treat  with  them  or  to  fly.  On  the  whole,  it  was  decided  to  do  both. 
With  some  difficulty,  two  deputies  were  found  sufficiently  valiant  to  go  forth 
to  negotiate  with  the  beggais,  while  in  their  absence  most  of  the  leading 
burghers  and  functionaries  made  their  preparations  for  flight  The  envoys  were 
assured  by  De  la  Marck  and  Treslong  that  no  injury  was  intended  to  the 
citizens  or  to  private  property,  but  that  the  overthrow  of  Alva's  government 
was  to  be  instantly  accomplished  Two  hours  were  given  to  the  magistrates 
in  which  to  decide  whether  or  not  they  would  surrender  the  town,  and  accept 
the  authority  of  De  la  Marck  as  Admiral  of  the  Frince  of  Orange-  They  em- 
ployed the  two  hours  thus  granted  in  making  an  ignominious  escape.  Their 
eiample  was  followed  by  most  of  the  townspeople.  When  the  invaders,  at  the 
expiration  of  the  specified  term,  appeared  under  the  walls  of  the  city,  they 
found  a  few  inhabitants  of  the  lower  class  gazing  at  them  firom  above,  but 
received  no  oflicial  communication  from  any  source.^ 

The  whole  rebel  force  was  now  divided  into  two  parties,  one  of  which,  under 
Treslong,  made  an  attack  upon  the  southern  gate,  while  the  other,  commanded 
by  the  Admiral,  advanced  upon  the  northern.  Treslong  after  a  short  struggle 
succeeded  in  forcing  his  entrance,  and  arrested,  in  doing  so,  the  governor  of 
the  city,  just  taking  his  departure.  De  la  Marck  and  his  men  made  a  bonfire 
at  the  ncHthero  gate,  and  Uien  battered  down  the  half-burned  portal  with  the 
end  of  an  old  mast^  Thus  rudely  and  rapidly  did  the  Netherland  patriots 
conduct  their  first  succesEful  uege.  The  two  parties,  not  more  perhaps 
than  two  hundred  and  fifty  men  in  all,  met  before  sunset  in  the  centre  of  the 
city,  and  the  foundation  of  the  Dutch  Republic  was  laid.  The  weary  spirit  of 
freedom,  so  long  a  fugitive  over  earth  and  sea,  had  at  last  found  a  resting-place, 
which  rude  and  even  ribald  hands  had  prepared. 

The  panic  created  by  the  first  appearance  of  the  fleet  had  been  so  extensive 
that  hardly  fifty  citizens  had  remained  in  the  town.  The  rest  had  all  escaped, 
with  as  much  property  as  they  could  carry  away.  The  Admiral,  in  the  name 
of  the  Prince  of  Orange,  as  lawful  stadholder  of  Philip,  took  formal  possession 
of  ao  almost  deserted  city.  No  indignity  was  offered  to  the  inhabitants  of 
either  ser,  but  as  soon  as  the  conquerors  were  fairly  established  in  the  best 
hooses  of  the  place,  the  inclination  to  plunder  the  churches  could  no  longer 
be  restrained.  The  altars  and  images  were  all  destroyed,  the  rich  furniture 
and  gorgeous  vestments  appropriated  to  private  use.  Adam  van  Haren 
appe^ed  on  his  vessel's  deck  attired  in  a  magnificent  high-mass  chasuble. 
Treslong  thenceforth  used  no  drinking  cups  in  his  cabin  save  the  golden 
chalices  of  the  sacrament.  Unfortunately,  their  hatred  to  Popery  was  not 
confined  to  such  demonstrations.  Thirteen  unfortunate  monks  and  priests, 
who  had  been  unable  to  effect  their  escape,  were  arrested  and  thrown  into 
prison,  from  whence  they  were  taken  a  few  days  later,  by  order  of  the  feiodous 
Admiral,  and  executed  under  circumstances  of  great  barbarity.* 

The  news  of  this  important  exploit  spread  with  great  rapidity.  Alva,  sur- 
prised at  the  very  moment  of  venting  his  rage  on  the  butchers  and  grocers  of 
Brussels,  deferred  this  savage  design  in  order  to  deal  with  the  new  difficulty. 
He  had  certainly  not  expected  such  a  result  from  the  ready  compliance  of 
Queen  Elizabeth  with  his  request.  His  rage  was  excessive ;  the  triumph  of 
the  people,  by  whom  he  was  cordially  detested,  proportion  ably  great  The 
punsters  of  Brussels  were  sure  not  to  let  such  an  opportunity  escape  them, 
for  the  Dame  of  the  captured  town  was  susceptible  of  a  quibble,  and  the  event 
had  taken  place  upon  All  Fools'  Day. 
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became  a  popular  couplet^  The  word  speciaeia,  in  Flemish,  as  well  as  the 
name  of  the  suddenly  surprised  city,  beiug  Brill,  this  allusion  to  the  Duke's 
loss  and  implied  puiblinduess  was  not  destitute  of  ingenuity.  A  caricature  too 
was  extensively  circulated,  representing  De  la  Maick  stealing  the  Duke's  spec- 
tacles from  his  nose,  while  the  Governor  was  supposed  to  be  utteriDg  his 
habitual  expression  whenever  any  intelligence  of  importance  was  l»Y>ught  to 
him  :"IVa  es  nada,  no  es  nada  " — 'tis  noSiing,  'tis  nothing.* 

The  Duke,  however,  lost  not  an  instant  in  attempting  to  repair  the  disaster. 
Count  Bossu,  who  had  acted  as  stadholder  of  Holland  and  Zealand,  under 
Alva's  authority,  since  the  Prince  of  Orange  had  resigned  that  office,  was 
ordered  at  once  to  recover  the  conquered  seaport  if  possible.' 

Hastily  gathering  a  force  of  some  ten  companies  from  the  garrison  of  Utrecht, 
some  of  which  very  troops  had  recently,  and  unluckily  for  Government,  been 
removed  from  Brill  to  that  city,  the  Count  crossed  the  Sluis  to  the  island  of 
Voom  upon  Easter  Day,  and  sent  a  summons  to  the  rebel  force  to  surrender 
BrilL  The  patriots,  being  very  few  in  number,  were  at  first  afraid  to  venture 
outside  the  gates  to  attack  the  much  superior  force  of  their  invadera.  A 
carpenter,  however,  who  belonged  to  the  city,  but  had  long  been  a  partisan 
of  Orange,  dashed  into  the  water  with  his  axe  in  his  hand,  and  swimming  to  the 
Niewland  sluice,  hacked  it  open  with  a  few  vigorous  strokes.  The  sea  poured 
in  at  once,  making  the  approach  to  the  city  upon  the  north  side  impossible. 
Bossu  then  led  his  Spanianls  along  the  Niewland  dyke  to  the  southern  gate, 
where  they  were  received  with  a  warm  discharge  of  artilleiy,  which  completely 
staggered  them.  Meantime,  Treslong  and  Ropol  had,  in  the  most  daring 
manner,  rowed  out  to  the  ships  which  had  brought  the  enemy  to  the  island, 
cut  some  adrift,  and  set  others  on  fire.  The  Spaniards  at  the  southern  gate 
caught  sight  of  their  blazing  vessels,  saw  the  sea  rapidly  rising  over  the  dyke, 
became  panicstruck  at  being  thus  enclosed  between  fire  and  water,  and  dashed 
off  in  precipitate  retreat  along  the  slippery  causeway  and  through  the  slimy 
and  turbid  waters,  which  were  fast  threatening  to  overwhelm  them.*  Many 
were  drowned  or  smothered  in  their  flight,  but  the  greater  portion  of  the  force 
effected  their  escape  in  the  vessels  which  still  remained  within  reach.  This 
danger  averted,  Admiral  de  la  Marck  summoned  all  the  inhabitants,  a  large 
number  of  whom  had  returned  to  the  town  after  the  capture  had  been  fairly 
established,  and  required  them,  as  well  as  all  the  population  of  the  island, 
to  take  an  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  Prince  of  Orange  as  stadholder  for  his 
Majesty."^ 

"The  Prince  had  not  been  extremely  satisfied  with  the  enterprise  of  De  la 
Marck.*  He  thought  it  premature,  and  doubted  whether  it  would  be  practi- 
cable to  hold  the  place,  as  he  had  not  yet  completed  his  arrangements  in 
Germany,  nor  assembled  the  force  with  which  he  intended  again  to  take  the 
field.  More  than  all,  perhaps,  he  had  little  confidence  in  the  character  of  his 
admiral  Orange  was  right  in  his  estimate  of  De  la  Marck.  It  had  not  been 
that  rover's  design  either  to  take  or  to  hold  the  place ;  and  after  the  descent 
had  been  made,  the  ships  victualled,  the  churches  plundered,  the  booty  secured, 
and  a  few  monks  murdered,  he  had  given  orders  for  the  burning  of  the  town, 
and  for  the  departure  of  the  fleet,^  The  urgent  solicitations  of  Treslong,  how- 
ever, prevailed,  with  some  difficulty,  over  De  la  Marck's  original  intenrions.  It 
is  to  that  bold  and  intelligent  noble,  therefore,  more  than  to  any  other  indivi- 
dual, that  the  merit  of  laying  this  comer-stone  of  the  Batavian  commonwealth 
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belongs.^  The  enterprise  itself  was  an  accident,  but  the  quick  eye  of  Tres- 
long  saw  the  possibility  of  a  permanent  conquest,  where  his  superior  dreamed 
of  nothing  beyond  a  piratical  foray. 

Meantime  Bossu,  baffied  in  his  attempt  upon  Brill,  took  his  way  towards 
Rotterdam.  It  was  important  that  he  shouSd,  at  least,  secure  such  other 
cities  as  the  recent  success  of  the  rebels  might  cause  to  waver  in  their  allegiance. 
He  found  the  gates  of  Rotterdam  closed.  The  authorities  refused  to  comply 
with  his  demand  to  admit  a  garrison  for  the  King.  Professing  perfect  loyalty, 
the  inhabitants  very  naturally  refused  to  admit  a  band  of  sanguinary  Spaniards 
10  enforce  their  obedience.  Compelled  to  parley,  Bossu  resorted  to  a  perfidious 
stratagem.  He  requested  permission  for  his  troops  to  pass  through  the  city 
triihout  halting.  This  was  granted  by  the  magistrates,  on  condition  that  only 
a  corporal's  command  should  be  admitted  at  a  time.  To  these  terms  the 
Count  affixed  his  hand  and  seal*  With  the  admission,  however,  of  the  first 
<letachmeat,  a  violent  onset  was  made  upon  the  gate  by  the  whole  Spanish 
force.  The  townspeople,  not  suspecting  treachery,  were  not  prepared  to  make 
effective  resistance.  A  stout  smidi,  confronting  the  invaders  at  the  gate,  almost 
singly,  with  his  sledge-hammer,  was  stabbed  to  the  heart  by  Bossu  with  his 
own  hand.'  The  soldiers  having  thus  gained  admittance,  rushed  through  the 
streets,  putdng  every  man  to  death  who  offered  the  slightest  resistance. 
Within  a  few  minutes  four  hundred  citizens  were  murdered.  The  fate  of  the 
women,  abandoned  now  to  the  outrage  of  a  brutal  soldiery,  was  worse  than 
death.  The  capture  of  Rotterdam  is  infamous  for  the  same  crimes  which 
blacken  the  record  of  every  Spanish  triumph  in  the  Netherlands.* 

The  important  town  of  Flushing,  on  the  isle  of  Walcheren,  was  first  to 
vibrate  with  the  patriotic  impulse  given  by  the  success  at  Brill.  The  Seigneur 
de  Herpt,  a  warm  partisan  of  Orange,  excited  the  burghers  assembled  in  the 
market-place  to  drive  the  small  remnant  of  the  Spanish  garrison  from  the  city. 
A  little  later  upon  the  same  day,  a  considerable  reinforcement  arrived  before 
the  walls.  The  Duke  had  determined,  although  too  late,  to  complete  the 
fortress  which  had  been  commenced  long  before  to  control  the  possession  of 
this  important  position  at  the  mouth  of  the  Western  Scheld.  The  troops  who 
were  to  resume  this  too  long  intermitted  work  arrived  just  in  time  to  witness 
the  expulsion  of  their  comrades.  De  Herpt  easily  persuaded  the  burghers 
that  the  die  was  cast,  and  that  their  only  hope  lay  in  a  resolute  resistance. 
The  people  warmly  acquiesced,  while  a  half-drunken,  half-witted  fellow  in  the 
crowd  valiantly  proposed,  in  consideration  of  a  pot  of  beer,  to  ascend  the 
lamparts  and  to  discharge  a  couple  of  pieces  of  artillery  at  the  Spanish  ships. 
The  offer  was  accepted,  and  the  vagabond,  merrily  mounting  the  height, 
discharged  the  gnns.  Strange  to  relate,  the  shot  thus  fired  by  a  lunatic's  hand 
put  the  invading  ships  to  flight  A  sudden  panic  seized  ^e  Spaniards,  the 
whole  fleet  stood  away  at  once  in  the  direction  of  Middleburg,  and  were  soon 
out  of  sight.* 

The  next  day,  however,  Antony  of  Bourgoyne,  governor  under  Alva  for  the 
island  of  Walcheren,  made  his  appearance  in  Flushing.  Having  a  high 
opinion  of  his  own  oratorical  powers,  he  came  with  the  intention  of  winning 
tack  with  his  rhetoric  a  city  which  the  Spaniards  had  thus  far  been  unable  to 
recover  srith  their  cannon.  The  great  bell  was  rung,  the  whole  population 
assembled  in  the  market-place,  and  Antony,  from  the  steps  of  the  town- 
house,  delivered  a  long  oration,  assuring  the  burghers,  among  other  asseve- 
rations, that  the  King,  who  was  the  best-natvred  prince  in  all  Chrislmdom, 
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would  forget  and  forgive  theii  offeDces,  if  they  returned  honestly  to  their 
duties.^ 

The  effect  of  the  Governor's  eloquence  was  much  diminished,  however,  by 
the  iotcrlocutoiy  remarks  of  De  Herpt  and  a  group  of  his  adherents.  They 
reminded  the  people  of  the  King's  good  nature,  of  his  readiness  to  foi^et  and 
to  forgive,  as  exemplified  by  the  fate  of  Horn  and  Egmont,  of  Berghen  and 
Montigny,  and  by  Uie  daily  and  almost  hourly  decrees  of  the  Blood  Council. 
Each  well-rounded  period  of  the  Governor  was  greeted  with  ironicaJ  cheers. 
The  oration  was  unsuccessful.  "  O  citizens,  citizens  I  "  cried  at  last  the  dis- 
comfited Antony,  "ye  know  not  what  ye  do.  Your  blood  be  upon  your 
own  heads ;  the  responsibility  be  upon  your  own  hearts  for  the  fires  which 
are  to  consume  your  cities  and  the  desolation  which  is  to  sweep  your  land  !  " 
Tlie  orator  at  this  impressive  point  was  interrupted,  and  most  unceremoniously 
hustled  out  of  the  city.  The  government  remained  in  the  hands  of  the 
patriots.* 

The  party,  however,  was  not  so  strong  iu  soldiers  as  in  spirit  No  sooner, 
therefore,  had  they  established  their  rebellion  to  Alva  as  an  incontrovertible 
fact,  than  they  sent  off  emissaries  to  the  Prince  of  Orange  and  to  Admiral 
De  la  Marck  at  BrilL  Finding  that  the  inhabitants  of  Flushing  were  willing 
to  provide  arms  and  ammunition,  De  la  Marck  readily  consented  to  send  a 
small  number  of  men,  bold  and  experienced  in  partisan  warfare,  of  whom  he 
had  now  collected  a  larger  number  than  he  could  well  arm  or  maintain  in  his 
present  position.^ 

The  detachment,  two  hundred  in  number,  in  three  small  vessels,*  set  sail 
accordingly  from  Brill  for  Flushing;  and  a  wild  crew  they  were,  of  reckless 
adventurers,  under  command  of  the  bold  Treslong.  The  expedition  seemed 
a  fierce  but  whimsical  masquerade.  Every  man  in  the  litde  fleet  was  attired 
in  the  gorgeous  vestments  of  the  plundered  chiu'ches,  in  gold- embroidered 
cassocks,  gbttering  mass-garments,  or  the  more  sombre  cowls  and  robes  of 
Capuchin  friars.'  So  sped  the  early  standard-bearers  of  that  ferocious  liberty 
which  had  sprung  from  the  fires  in  which  all  else  for  which  men  cherish  their 
fatherland  had  been  consumed.  So  swept  that  resolute  but  fantastic  band 
along  the  placid  estuaries  of  Zealand,  waking  the  stagnant  waters  with  their 
wild-beggar  songs  and  cries  ot  vengeance. 

That  vengeance  found  soon  a  distinguished  object.  Facheco,  the  chief 
engineer  of  Alva,  who  had  accompanied  the  Duke  in  his  march  from  Italy, 
who  had  since  earned  a  world-wide  reputation  as  the  architect  of  the  Antwerp 
citadel,  had  been  just  dispatched  in  haste  to  Flushing  to  complete  the  fortress 
whose  construction  had  been  so  long  delayed.  Too  late  for  his  work,  too 
soon  for  his  safety,  the  ill-fated  engineer  had  arrived  almost  at  the  same 
moment  with  Treslong  and  his  crew."  He  had  stepped  on  shore  entirely 
ignorant  of  all  which  had  transpired,  expecting  to  be  treated  with  the  respect 
due  to  the  chief  commandant  of  the  place,  and  to  an  officer  high  in  the 
confidence  of  tlie  Governor-General.  He  found  himself  surrounded  by  an 
indignant  and  threatening  mob.  The  unfortunate  Italian  understood  not  a 
word  of  the  opprobrious  language  ad  dressed  to  him,  butheeaailycomprehended 
that  the  authority  of  the  Duke  was  overthrown.  Observing  De  Ryk,  a  dis- 
tinguished partisan  officerand  privateersman  of  Amsterdam,  whose  reputation 
for  bravery  and  generosity  was  known  to  him,  he  approached  him,  and  draw- 
ing a  seal  ring  from  his  finger,  kissed  it  and  handed  it  to  the  rebel  chieftain.^ 
By  this  dumb-show  he  gave  him  to  understand  that  he  relied  upon  his  honour 
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for  ti:e  treatment  due  to  a  gentlemen.  De  Ryk  understood  the  appeal,  and 
would  willingly  have  assured  him  at  least  a  soldier's  death,  but  he  was  power- 
less to  do  so.  He  arrested  him,  that  he  might  be  protected  from  the  futy  of 
the  rabble ;  but  Treslong,  who  now  commanded  in  Flushing,  was  especially 
incensed  against  the  founder  of  the  Antwerp  citadel,  and  felt  a  ferocious 
desire  to  avenge  his  brother's  murder  upon  the  body  of  his  destroyer's  favourite.* 
Pacheco  was  condemned  to  be  hanged  upon  the  very  day  of  bis  arrival 
Having  been  brought  forth  from  his  prison,  he  begged  hard,  but  not  abjectly, 
for  his  life.  He  offered  a  heavy  ransom,  but  his  enemies  were  greedy  for 
blood,  not  for  money.  It  was,  however,  difficult  to  find  an  executioner. 
The  city  hangman  was  absent,  and  the  prejudice  of  the  couctry  and  the  age 
against  the  vile  profession  had  assuredly  not  been  diminished  during  the  five 
lioiribk  years  of  Alva's  administration.  Even  a  condemned  murderer,  who 
by  in  the  town  gaol,  refused  to  accept  his  life  in  recompense  for  performing 
Ihe  office.  It  should  never  be  said,  he  observed,  that  his  mother  had  given 
birth  to  a  hangman.  When  told,  however,  that  the  intended  victim  was  a 
Spanish  officer,  the  malefactor  consented  to  the  tas1t  with  alacrity,  on  condition 
that  he  might  afterwards  kill  any  man  who  taunted  him  with  the  deed. 

Arrived  at  the  foot  of  the  gallows,  Pacheco  complained  bitterly  of  the  dis- 
gtacefut  death  designed  for  him.  He  protested  lo»dly  that  he  came  of  a 
house  as  noble  as  that  of  Egmont  or  Horn,  and  was  entitled  to  as  honourable 
an  execution  as  theirs  had  been.  "  The  sword !  the  sword  ! "  he  frantically 
eidaimed,  as  he  struggled  with  those  who  guarded  him.  His  language  was 
not  understood,  but  the  names  of  Egmont  and  Horn  inflamed  still  more 
highly  the  rage  of  the  rabble,  while  his  cry  for  the  sword  was  falsely  interpreted 
by  a  rude  fellow  who  had  happened  to  possess  himself  of  Pacheco's  rapier  at 
his  capture,  and  who  now  paraded  himself  with  it  at  the  gallows'  foot.  "  Never 
fear  for  your  sword,  Sefior,"  cried  this  ruffian ;  "your  sword  is  safe  enough, 
and  to  good  hands.  Up  the  ladder  with  you,  Sefior ;  you  have  no  further 
use  for  your  sword." 

Pacheco,  thus  outraged,  submitted  to  his  fate.  He  mounted  the  ladder 
»ith  a  steady  step,  and  was  hanged  between  two  other  Spanish  officers.'  So 
perished  miserably  a  brave  soldier,  and  one  of  the  most  distinguished  engineers 
of  his  time,  a  man  whose  character  and  accomplishments  had  certainly  merited 
for  him  a  better  fate.*  But  while  we  stigmatise  as  it  deserves  the  atrocious 
conduct  of  a  few  Netherland  partisans,  we  should  remember  who  first  un- 
chained the  demon  of  inteniational  hatred  in  this  unhappy  land  ;  nor  should 
it  ever  be  forgotten  that  the  great  leader  of  the  revolt,  by  word,  proclamation, 
example,  by  entreaties,  threats,  and  condign  punishment,  constantly  rebuked, 
and  to  a  certain  extent  restrained,  the  sanguinary  spirit  by  which,  some  of 
his  followers  disgraced  the  noble  cause  which  they  had  espoused. 

Treslong  did  not  long  remain  in  command  at  Flushing.  An  officer  high 
in  the  confidence  of  the  Prince,  Jerome  van  't  Zeraerts,  now  arrived  at  Flushing, 
*ith  a  commission  to  be  Lieutenant-Governor  over  the  whole  isle  of  Walcheren. 
He  was  attended  by  a  small  band  of  French  infantry,  while  at  nearly  the  same 
time  the  garrison  was  further  strengthened  by  the  arrival  of  a  large  number 
of  volunteers  from  England.* 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

Munidpal  rerolulian  throughout  Holland  and  Zealand— ChaiactEnslics  c 

places — SoQoy  commissioaed  by  Oraage  as  Governor  of  North  Holland— Thaocr  of  ^lu 
provisional  government — Instruciions  of  the  Prince  (o  hii  officets—Oaih  prescribed— Clause 
of  toleratioD— Surprise  of  Mom  by  Count  Louis— Exertions  of  Aatonv  Oliver— Details  of 
the  captute — Assembly  of  the  citizens —Speeches  of  Genlis  and  of  Cotinl  Louis— E&ct  of  the 
varjou)  movements  upon  Alva — Don  Fiederic  ordered  to  invest  Mons— The  Duke'i  impj- 
tience  to  letin— Airival  of  Medina  Ccnli— Hii  nairow  escape— Capture  of  the  Lisbon  fleet— 
Affectation  of  coidiality  between  Alva  and  Medina— Concessions  by  King  and  Viceroy  on 
the  subject  of  the  teniti  penny— Estates  of  Holland  assembled,  by  summons  of  Orange,  al 
Don— Appeals  from  the  Prince  to  this  congress  for  funds  to  pay  his  newly  levied  army- 
Theory  of  the  provisional  States'  Bssembly--^^nrce  and  nature  of  Its  anihority — Speech  of 
Si.  Aldcgonde— LiberaUly  of  the  Estates  and  the  provincet— Pledges  exchanged  between  the 
Prince's  repiesenlative  and  the  congress — Commission  to  De  ^  Marck  tatiQed — Virtual 
dictatorship  of  Orange — Limitation  of  bis  power  by  his  own  act— Count  Louis  al  Moos- 
Reinforcements  led  from  France  by  Genlis— Kashness  of  that  officer— His  total  defeat— Orange 
again  in  the  field — Roermond  taken — Excesses  of  the  patriot  army — Proclamation  of  Orange 
cotnmandmg  lespecl  to  all  personal  andrehgious  rights— His  reply  to  the  Eknperor's  summDDi 
— His  progress  in  tbe  Netherlands— Hopes  enleriained  from  France — Reinlorcements  nnder 
Coligny  protolsed  to  Orange  by  Charles  IX. — The  Massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew— The  ereot 
characterised — Effect  in  England,  in  Rome,  and  in  other  parts  of  Europe — Excessive  hilarity 
of  PhiUp — Extravagant  encomium  bestowed  by  him  upon  Charles  IX. — Order  sent  by  Philip 
to  put  all  Fnmcb  prisoners  in  the  Netherlands  to  death— Secret  correspondence  of  Charles 
IX.  with  his  envoy  in  the  Netherlands— Exultation  of  the  Spaniaids  befcve  Mons^Abra 
urged  by  the  French  envoy,  according  to  his  master's  commands,  to  put  all  the  Fioichtnea  in 
Mons,  and  those  already  captured,  to  death- Effect  of  the  massacre  upon  the  Prince  of  Orasee 
— Alva  and  Medina  in  the  camp  before  Mons— Hopelessness  of  tbe  Prince^  scheme  toobla;n 
battle  from  Alva — Romero's  encamisada — Narrow  escape  of  the  Prince— MatinyanddissolDiian 
of  his  army— His  return  to  Holland— His  steadfastness— Desperate  position  of  Count  Louis 
in  Mons— Sentiments  of  Alva — Capitulation  of  Mons— Courteous  reception  of  Count  Lovui 
by  the  Spanish  generals — Hypocrisy  of  these  demonstistions— Nature  of  the  Mons  capitolaiion 
— Horrible  violation  of  its  terms — Noircarines  at  Mons— Establi^ment  of  a  Btood  Counol  in 
the  city— Wholesale  executions — Cruelty  and  cupidity  of  Noircaimes — Lale  discoveiy  of  the 
atehivei  of  theie  crimes — Return  of  the  revolted  cities  of  Brabant  and  Flanders  to  ohedieoce 
—Sack  of  Mechlin  by  the  Spaniards— Details  of  thai  event. 

The  example  thus  set  by  Brill  and  Flusiiing  was  rapidly  followed.  The  first 
half  of  the  year  1573  was  distinguished  by  a  series  of  triumphs  rendered  still 
more  remarkable  by  the  reverses  which  followed  at  its  close.  Of  a  sudden, 
almost  as  it  were  by  accident,  a  small  but  important  seaport,  the  object  foi 
which  the  Prince  had  so  long  been  hoping,  was  secured.  Instantly  afterward, 
half  the  island  of  Walcheren  renounced  the  yoke  of  Alva.  Next,  Enkhuiien, 
the  key  to  the  Zuyder  Zee,  the  principal  arsenal,  and  one  of  the  first  com- 
mercial cities  in  the  Netherlands,  rose  against  the  Spanish  Admiral,  and  hung 
out  the  banner  of  Orange  on  its  ramparts,'  The  revolution  effected  here  was 
purely  the  work  of  the  people — of  the  mariners  and  burghers  of  the  city.* 
Moreover,  the  magistracy  was  set  aside  and  the  government  of  Alva  repu- 
diated without  shedding  one  drop  of  blood,  without  a  single  wrong  to  person 
or  property.'  By  the  same  spontaneous  movement,  nearly  all  the  important 
cities  of  Holland  and  Zealand  raised  the  standard  of  him  in  whom  they 
recognised  their  deliverer.*  The  revolution  was  accomplished  under  nearly 
similar  circumstances  everywhere.  With  one  fierce  bound  of  enthusiasm  the 
nation  shook  off  its  chain.  Oudewater,  Dort,  Harlem,  Leyden,  Gorcum, 
Loewenstetn,  Gouda,  Medenblik,  Horn,  Alkmaar,  Edam,  Monnikendam, 
Purmerende,  as  well  as  Flushing,  Veer,  and  Enkhuizen,  all  ranged  themseliei 
unrier  the  government  of  Orange  as  lawful  stadholder  for  the  King.' 

Nor  was  it  in  Holland  and  Zealand  alone  that  the  beacon  fires  of  freedom 
were  lighted.  City  after  city  in  Geldedand,  Overyssel,  and  the  See  of  Utrecht, 
all  the  important  towns  of  Friesland,  some  sooner,  some  later,  some  without 
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1  straggle,  some  after  a  short  siege,  some  with  resistance  by  the  functionaries 
of  Govenunent,  some  by  amicable  compromise,  accepted  the  garrisons  of 
tbe  Prince,  and  foiraally  recognised  his  authority.'  Out  of  the  chaos  which 
a  long  and  preternatural  tyranny  had  produced,  the  first  struggling  elements 
of  a  new  and  a  better  world  began  to  appear.  It  were  superfluous  to  narrate 
the  details  which  marked  the  sudden  restoration  of  liberty  in  these  various 
groups  of  cities.  Traits  of  generosity  marked  the  change  of  Government 
in  some,  circumstances  of  ferocity  dishgured  the  revolution  in  others.  The 
island  of  Walcheren,  equally  divided  as  it  was  between  the  two  parties,  was 
the  scene  of  much  truculent  and  diabolical  warfare.  It  is  difficult  to  say 
whether  the  mutual  hatred  of  race  or  the  animosity  of  religious  difference 
proved  the  deadlier  venom.  The  combats  were  perpetual  and  sanguinary, 
the  prisoners  on  both  sides  instantly  executed.  On  more  than  one  occasion, 
men  were  seen  assisting  to  hang  with  their  own  hands  and  in  cold  blood  their 
own  brothers,  who  had  been  taken  prisoners  in  the  enemy's  ranks.*  When 
the  captives  were  too  many  to  be  hanged,  they  were  tied  back  to  back,  two 
and  two,  and  thus  hurled  into  the  sea.*  The  islanders  found  a  herce  pleasure 
in  these  acts  of  cruelty.  A  Spaniard  had  ceased  to  be  human  in  their  eyes. 
On  one  occasion,  a  surgeon  at  Veer  cut  the  heart  from  a  Spanish  prisoner, 
nailed  it  on  a  vessel's  prow,  and  invited  the  townsmen  to  come  and  fasten 
their  teeth  in  it,  which  many  did  with  savage  satisfaction.* 

In  other  parts  of  the  country  the  revolution  was,  on  the  whole,  accomplished 
with  comparative  calmness.  Even  traits  of  generosity  were  not  uncommon. 
The  Burgomaster  of  Gonda,  long  the  supple  slave  of  Alva  and  the  Blood 
Council,  fled  for  his  life  as  the  revolt  broke  forth  in  that  city.  He  took  refuge 
in  the  house  of  a  certain  widow,  and  begged  for  a  place  of  concealment.  The 
widow  led  him  to  a  secret  closet  which  served  as  a  pantry.  "  Shall  I  be  secure 
there  ?  "  asked  the  fugitive  functiouaiy.  "  Oh  yes,  sir  Burgomaster,"  replied 
the  widow,  "  'twas  in  that  very  place  that  my  husband  lay  concealed  when 
you,  accompanied  by  the  officers  of  justice,  were  searching  the  house,  that  you 
might  bring  him  to  the  scaffold  for  his  religion.  Enter  the  pantry,  your  worship; 
I  will  be  responsible  for  your  safety."  *  Thus  faithfully  did  the  humble  widow 
of  a  hunted  and  murdered  Calvinist  protect  the  life  of  the  magistrate  who 
h^  brought  desolation  to  her  hearth. 

Not  all  the  conquests  thus  rapidly  achieved  in  the  cause  of  liberty  were 
destined  to  endure,  nor  were  any  to  be  retained  without  a  struggle.  The 
little  northern  cluster  of  republics,  which  had  now  restored  its  honour  to  the 
ancient  Batavian  name,  was  destined,  however,  for  a  long  and  vigorous  lif& 
From  that  bleak  isthmus  the  light  of  freedom  was  to  stream  through  many 
years  upon  stru^ling  humanity  in  Europe,  a  guiding  pharos  across  a  stormy 
sea ;  and  Harlem,  Leyden,  Alkmaar — names  hallowed  by  deeds  of  heroism 
such  as  have  not  often  illustrated  human  annals — still  oreathe  as  trumpet- 
tongued  and  perpetual  a  defiance  to  despotism  as  Marathon,  Thermopylee, 
orSalamis. 

A  new  board  of  magistrates  had  been  chosen  in  all  the  redeemed  cities  by 
popular  election.  They  were  required  to  take  an  oath  of  fidelity  to  the 
King  of  Spain,  and  to  the  Prince  of  Orange  as  his  stadholder ;  to  promise 
resistance  to  the  Duke  of  Alva,  the  tenth  penny^  and  the  Inquisition  ;  "  to 
support  every  man's  freedom  and  the  welfare  of  the  country;  to  protect  widows, 
orphans,  and  miserable  persons,  and  to  maintain  justice  and  truth."  ' 

Oiedrich  Sonoy  arrived  on  the  ad  June  at  Enkhuizen.     He  was  provided 
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liy  the  Prince  with  a  commission,  appoindng  him  Lieutenant  Governor  of 
North  Holland  or  Waterknd.^  Thus,  to  combat  the  authority  of  Alva,  was 
set  up  the  authority  of  the  King.  The  Etadholdetate  over  Holland  and 
Zealand,  to  which  the  Prince  had  been  appointed  in  1559,  he  now  reassumed. 
Upon  this  fiction  reposed  the  whole  provisional  polity  of  the  revolted  Nether- 
lands, The  government,  as  it  gradually  unfolded  itself,  from  this  epoch 
forward  until  the  declaration  of  independence  and  the  absolute  renunciatioQ 
of  the  Spanish  sovereign  power,  will  be  sketched  in  a  future  chapter.  The 
people  at  first  claimed  not  an  iota  more  of  freedom  than  was  secured  by 
Philip's  coronation  oath.  There  was  no  pretence  that  Philip  was  not  sove- 
reign, but  there  was  a  pretence  and  a  determination  to  worship  God  accord- 
ing to  conscience,  and  to  reclaim  the  ancient  political  "liberties  "  of  the  land. 
So  long  as  Alva  reigned,  tiie  Blood  Council,  the  Inquisition,  and  martial 
law,  were  [he  only  codes  or  courts,  and  every  charter  slept  To  recover  this 
practical  liberty  and  these  historical  rights,  and  to  shake  from  their  shoulders 
a  most  sanguinary  government,  was  the  purpose  of  William  and  of  the  people. 
No  revolutionary  standard  was  displayed. 

The  written  instrucrions  given  by  the  Prince  to  his  lieutenant,  Sonoy,'  were  to 
"  see  that  the  Word  of  God  was  preached,  without,  however,  suffering  any 
hindrance  to  the  Roman  Church  in  the  exereise  of  its  religion ;  to  restore  fugi- 
. lives  and  tlie  banished  for  conscience'  sake,  and  to  require  of  all  magistrate 
and  ofRcers  of  guilds  and  brotherhoods  an  oatli  of  fidelity."  The  Prince 
likewise  prescribed  the  form  of  that  oath,  repeating  therein,  to  his  eternal 
honour,  the  same  strict  prohibition  of  intolerance.  "  Likewise,"  said  the 
formula,  "  shall  those  of '  the  religioD '  offer  no  let  or  hindrance  to  the  Romao 
Churches,"  » 

The  Prince  was  still  in  Gennany,  engaged  in  raising  troops  and  providing 
funds.  He  directed,  however,  the  affairs  of  the  insurgent  provinces  in  their 
minutest  details,  by  virtue  of  the  dictatorship  inevitably  forced  upon  him 
both  by  circumstances  and  by  the  people.  In  the  meantime,  Louis  of  Nassau, 
the  Bayard*  of  the  Netherlands,  performed  a  most  unexpected  and  brilliant 
exploit.  He  had  been  long  in  France,  negotiating  with  the  leaders  of  the 
Huguenots,  and,  more  secretly,  with  the  court.  He  was  supposed  by  all  the 
world  to  be  still  in  that  kingdom,  when  the  startling  intelligence  arrived  that 
he  had  surprised  and  captured  the  important  city  of  Mons.'  This  town,  the 
capital  of  Hainault,  situate  in  a  fertile,  undulating,  and  beautiful  country,  pro- 
tected by  lofty  walls,  a  triple  moat,  and  a  strong  citadel,  was  one  of  the  most 
flourishing  and  elegant  places  in  the  Netherlands,  it  was,  moreover,  from  its 
vicinity  to  the  frontiers  of  France,  a  most  important  acquisition  to  the  insur- 
gent party.  The  capture  was  thus  accomplished.  A  native  of  Mons,  one 
Antony  Oliver,  a  geographical  painter,  had  insinuated  himself  into  the  confi- 
dence of  Alva,  for  whom  he  had  prepared  at  different  times  some  remarkably 
well- executed  maps  of  the  country.  Having  occasion  to  visit  France,  he  was 
employed  by  the  Duke  to  keep  a  watch  upon  the  movements  of  Louis  of 
Nassau,  and  to  make  a  report  as  to  the  progress  of  his  intrigues  with  the 
court  of  France.  The  painter,  however,  was  only  a  spy  in  disguise,  being  in 
reality  devoted  to  the  cause  of  freedom,  and  a  conespondent  of  Orange  and 
his  family.  His  communications  with  Louis  in  Paris  had  therefore  a  far 
different  result  from  the  one  anticipated  by  Alva.  A  large  number  of  adher- 
ents within  the  city  of  Mons  had  already  been  secured,  and  a  plan  was' now 
arranged  between  Count  Louis,  Genlis,  De  la  Noue,  and  other  distinguished 
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Kugocnot  chiefs,  to  be  carried  out  with  the  assistance  of  the  bravs  and 
energetic  artist.^ 

On  the  i$<.i  of  May,  Oliver  appeared  at  the  gates  of  Mons,  accompanied  by 
three  waggons,  ostensibly  containing  merchandise,  but  in  reahty  laden  with 
arquebuses.  These  were  secretly  distributed  among  his  confederates  in  the 
tity.  In  the  course  of  the  day,  Count  Louis  arrived  in  the  neighbourhood, 
accompanied  by  five  hundred  horsemen  and  a  thousand  foot  soldiers.  This 
force  he  stationed  In-  close  concealment  within  the  thick  forests  between 
Maubeuge  and  Mons.  Towards  evening  he  sent  twelve  of  the  most  irusty 
and  daring  of  his  followers,  disguised  as  wine  mercbants,  into  the  city.  These 
individuals  proceeded  boldly  to  a  public-house,  ordered  their  supper,  and 
while  conversing  with  the  landlord,  carelessly  inquired  at  what  hour  next 
momingthe  city  gates  would  be  opened.  They  were  informed  that  the  usual 
hour  was  four  in  the  morning,  but  that  a  trifling  present  to  the  porter  would 
ensure  admission,  if  they  desired  it,  at  an  earlier  hour.  They  explained  their 
incpiiries  by  a  statement  that  they  had  some  casks  of  wine  which  they  wished 
to  introduce  into  the  city  before  sunrise.  Having  obtained  all  the  infonna- 
tion  which  they  needed,  they  soon  afterwards  left  the  tavern.  The  next  day 
they  presented  themselves  very  early  at  the  gate,  which  the  porter,  on  promise 
of  a  handsome  "  drink-penny,"  agreed  to  unlock.  No  sooner  were  the  bolts 
vithdrawn,  however,  than  he  was  struck  dead,  while  about  fifty  dragoons  rode 
through  the  gate.'  The  Count  and  his  followers  now  galloped  over  the  city 
in  the  morning  twilight,  shouting,  "  France  I  liberty  I  the  town  is  ours ! " 
"  The  Prince  is  coming  ! "  "  Down  with  the  tenth  penny  ;  down  with  the 
murderous  Alva  I  "  So  soon  as  a  burgher  showed  his  wondering  face  at  the 
window,  they  shot  at  him  with  their  carbines.  They  made  as  much  noise, 
and  conducted  themselves  as  boldly,  as  if  they  had  been  at  least  a  thousand 
strong. 

Meantime,  however,  the  streets  remained  empty;  not  one  of  their  secret 
confederates  showing  himself.  Fifty  men  could  surprise,  but  were  too  few  to 
keep  possession  of  the  city.  The  Count  began  to  suspect  a  trap.  As  day- 
light approached,  the  alarm  spread ;  the  position  of  the  little  band  was 
critical.  In  his  impetuosity,  Louia  had  far  outstripped  his  army,  but  they 
had  been  directed  to  follow  hard  upon  his  footsteps,  and  he  was  astonished 
that  their  arrival  was  so  long  delayed.  The  suspense  becoming  intolerable,  he 
rode  out  of  the  city  in  quest  of  his  adherents,  and  found  them  wandering  in 
the  woods,  where  they  had  completely  lost  their  way.  Ordering  each  horse- 
man to  take  a  foot  soldier  on  the  crupper  behind  him,  he  led  them  rapidly 
back  to  Mons.  On  the  way  they  were  encountered  by  La  Noue  "with  the 
iran  arm,"  '  and  Gentis,  who,  meantime,  had  made  an  unsuccessful  attack  to 
recover  Valenciennes,  which  within  a  few  hours  had  been  won  and  lost  again. 
.\s  they  reached  the  gates  of  Mons,  they  found  themselves  within  a  hair's 
breadth  of  being  too  late;  their  adherents  had  not  come  forth  ;  the  citizens 
hid  been  aroused ;  the  gates  were  all  fast  but  one,  and  there  the  porter  was 
qaajTclling  with  a  French  soldier  about  an  arquebuse.  The  drawbridge 
across  the  moat  was  at  the  moment  rising ;  the  last  entrance  was  closing, 
*ben  Guitoy  de  Chaumont,  a  French  officer,  mounted  on  a  light  Spanish 
barb,  sprang  upon  the  bridge  as  it  rose.  His  weight  caused  it  to  sink  again, 
ihe  gate  was  forced,  and  Louis  with  all  his  men  rode  triumphantly  into 
the  town.* 
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The  citizens  were  forthwith  assembled  by  sound  of  bell  in  the  market- 
pkce.  The  clergy,  the  magistracy,  and  the  general  council  were  all  presenL 
Genlis  made  the  first  speech,  in  which  he  disclaimed  ail  intention  of  making 
conquests  in  the  interests  of  France.  This  pledge  having  been  given,  Louis 
of  Nassau  next  addressed  the  assembly:  "The  magistrates,"  said  he,  "have 
not  understood  my  intentions.  I  protest  that  I  am  no  rebel  to  the  King;  I 
prove  it  by  asking  no  new  oaths  from  any  man.  Remain  bound  by  your  old 
oaths  of  allegiance ;  let  the  magistrates  contiiiue  to  exercise  their  functions— 
to  administer  justice.  I  imagine  that  no  person  will  suspect  a  brother  of  the 
Prince  of  Orange  capable  of  any  design  against  the  liberties  of  the  countiy. 
As  to  the  Catholic  religion,  I  take  it  under  my  very  particular  protecdon. 
You  will  ask  why  I  am  in  Mons  at  the  head  of  an  armed  force  :  are  any  of 
you  ignorant  of  Alva's  cruelties  ?  The  overthrow  of  this  tyrant  is  as  mtich 
the  interest  of  the  King  as  of  the  people,  therefore  there  is  nothing  in  my 
present  conduct  inconsistent  with  fidelity  to  his  Majesty.  Against  Alva 
alone  I  have  taken  up  arms ;  'tis  to  protect  you  against  his  fury  that  I  am 
here.  It  is  to  prevent  the  continuance  of  a  genial  rebellion  that  I  make 
war  upon  him.  The  only  proposition  which  I  have  to  make  to  you  is  this— 
I  demand  that  you  declare  Alva  de  Toledo  a  traitor  to  the  King,  the  execu- 
tioner of  the  people,  an  enemy  to  the  country,  unworthy  of  the  government, 
and  hereby  deprived  of  his  authority."' 

The  magistracy  did  not  dare  to  accept  so  bold  a  proposition ;  the  General 
Council,  composing  the  more  popular  branch  of  the  municipal  government, 
were  comparatively  inclined  to  favour  Nassau,  and  many  of  its  members 
voted  for  the  downfall  of  the  tyrant  Nevertheless  the  demands  of  Count 
Louis  were  rejected.  His  position  thus  became  critical.  The  civic  authorities 
refused  to  pay  for  his  troops,  who  were,  moreover,  too  few  in  number  to  resist 
the  inevitable  siege.  The  patriotism  of  th'e  citizens  was  not  to  be  repressed, 
however,  by  the  authority  of  the  magistrates ;  many  rich  proprietors  of  the 
great  cloth  and  silk  manufactories  for  which  Hons  was  famous  raised  and 
armed  companies  at  their  own  expense ;  many  volunteer  troops  were  also 
speedily  organised  and  drilled,  and  the  fortifications  were  put  in  order.  No 
attempt  was  made  to  force  the  Reformed  religion  upon  the  inhabitants,  and 
even  Catholics  who  were  discovered  in  secret  correspondence  with  the  enemy 
were  treated  with  such  extreme  gentleness  by  Nassau  as  to  bring  upon  him 
severe  reproaches  from  many  of  his  own  party.* 

A  large  collection  of  ecclesiastical  plate,  jewellery,  money,  and  other  valu- 
ables, which  had  been  sent  to  the  city  for  safe  keeping  from  the  churches  and 
convents  of  the  provinces,  was  seized,  and  thus,  with  little  bloodshed  and  no 
violence,  was  the  important  city  secured  for  the  insurgents."  Three  davs 
afterwards,  two  thousand  infantry,  chiefly  French,  arrived  in  the  place.*  I" 
the  early  part  of  the  following  month  Louis  was  still  further  strengthened  by 
the  arrival  of  thirteen  hundred  foot  and  twelve  hundred  horsemen,  under 
command  of  Count  Mon^omery,  the  celebrated  officer'  whose  spear  at  the 
tournament  had  proved  fatal  to  Henry  the  Second.  Thus  the  Duke  of  Alva 
suddenly  found  himself  exposed  to  a  tempest  of  revolution.  One  thunder- 
bolt after  another  seemed  descending  around  him  in  breathless  succession. 
Brill  and  Flushing  had  been  already  lost ;  Middleburg  was  so  closely  invested 
that  its  fall  seemed  imminent,  and  with  it  would  go  the  whole  island  of 
Walcheren,  the  key  to  all  the  Netherlands.     In  one  morning'  he  had  heard 
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of  the  revolt  of  Enkhuizen  and  of  the  whole  Waterland ;  two  hours  later  came 
the  news  of  the  Valenciennes  rebellion,  and  next  day  the  astonishing  capture 
of  Mons.  One  disaster  followed  hard  upon  another.  He  could  have  sworn 
that  the  detested  Louis  of  Nassau,  who  had  dealt  this  last  and  most  fatal 
stroke,  was  at  that  moment  in  Paris,  safely  watched  by  Government  emis- 
saries ;  and  now  he  had,  as  it  were,  suddenly  started  out  of  the  earth,  to 
deprive  him  of  this  important  city,  and  to  lay  bare  the  vrhole  frontier  to  the 
treacherous  attacks  of  faithless  France.  He  refused  to  believe  the  intelli- 
gence when  it  was  first  announced  to  him,  and  swore  that  he  had  certain 
infotmation  that  Count  Louis  had  been  seen  playing  in  the  tennis-court  at 
Paris,  within  so  short  a  period  as  to  make  his  presence  in  Hatnault  at  that 
moraent  impossible.  Forced,  at  last,  to  admit  the  truth  of  the  disastrous 
news,  he  dashed  his  hat  upon  the  ground  in  a  fury,  uttering  imprecations 
upon  the  Queen  Dowager  of  France,  to  whose  perfidious  intrigues  he  ascribed 
the  success  of  the  enterprise,  and  pledging  himself  to  send  her  Spanish  thistles 
enough  in  return  for  the  Florentine  lilies  which  she  had  thus  bestowed 
upon  him.' 

In  the  midst  of  the  perplexities  thus  thickening  around  him,  the  Duke 
preserved  his  courage,  if  not  his  temper.  Blinded,  for  a  brief  season,  by  the 
rapid  attacks  made  upon  him,  he  had  been  uncertain  whither  to  direct  his 
vengeance.  This  last  blow  in  so  vital  a  quarter  determined  him  at  once. 
He  forthwith  dispatched  Don  Frederic  to  undertake  the  siege  of  Mons,  and' 
earnestly  set  about  raising  large  reinforcements  to  his  army.  Don  Frederic 
took  possession,  without  much  opposition,  of  the  Bethlehem  cloister  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  the  city,  and  with  four  thousand  troops  began  the 
iDvestment  in  due  form,* 

Alva  had  for  a  long  time  been  most  impatient  to  retire  from  the  provinces. 
Even  he  was  capable  of  human  emotions.  Through  the  sevenfold  panoply 
ofhis  pride  he  had  been  pierced  by  the  sharpness  of  a  nation's  curse.  He 
was  wearied  with  the  unceasing  execrations  which  assailed  his  ears.  "  The 
hairtd  ■which  tht  people  bear  me"  said  he,  in  a  letter  to  PhiUp,  "because  of  the 
chastisement  which  it  has  been  necessary  for  me  to  inflict,  although  with  all 
Ike  moderatiott  in  the  ■world,  make  all  my  efforts  vain.  A  successor  will  meet 
more  sympathy  and  prove  more  useful,"*  On  the  loth  June,  the  Duke  of 
Medina  Cceli,  with  a.  fleet  of  more  than  forty  sail,  arrived  off  Blankenburg, 
intending  to  enter  the  Scheld*  Julian  Romero,  with  two  thousand  Spaniards, 
was  also  on  board  the  fleet  Nothing,  of  course,  was  known  to  the  new- 
comers of  the  altered  condition  of  affairs  in  the  Netherlands,  nor  of  the 
unwelcome  reception  which  they  were  like  to  meet  in  Flushing.  A  few  of 
the  lighter  craft  having  been  taken  by  the  patriot  cruisers,  the  alarm  was 
spread  throagh  all  the  fleet  Medina  Coeli,  with  a  few  transports,  was  enabled 
to  effect  his  escape  to  Sluys,  whence  he  hastened  to  Brussels  in  a  much  less 
ceremonious  manner  than  he  had  originally  contemplated.  Twelve  Biscayan 
ships  stood  out  to  sea,  descried  a  large  Lisbon  fleet,  by  a  singular  coincidence, 
suddenly  heaving  in  sight,  changed  their  course  again,  and  with  a  favouring 
breeze  bore  boldly  up  the  Hond,  passed  Flushing  in  spite  of  a  severe 
cannonade  from  the  forts,  and  eventually  made  good  their  entrance  into 
Rammekens,  whence  the  soldiery,  about  one-half  of  whom  had  thus  been 
saved,  were  transferred  at  a  very  critical  moment  to  Middelburg.' 

The  great  Lisbon  fleet  followed  in  the  wake  of  the  Biscayans,  with  much 
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inferior  success.  Totally  ij^orant  of  the  revolution  which  had  occurred  in 
the  isle  of  Walcheren,  it  obeyed  the  summons  of  the  rebel  fort  to  come  to 
anchor,  and,  with  the  exception  of  three  or  four,  the  vessels  were  all  taken. 
It  was  the  richest  booty  which  the  insurgents  had  yet  acquired  by  sea  or  land. 
The  fleet  was  laden  with  spices,  money,  jewellery,  and  the  richest  mer- 
chandise. Five  hundred  thousand  crowns  of  gold  were  taken;  and  it  was 
calculated  that  the  plunder  altogether  would  suffice  to  maintain  the  war  for 
two  years  at  least  One  thousand  Spanish  soldiers,  and  a  good  amount  of 
.  ammunition,  were  also  captured.  The  unexpected  condition  of  affairs  made 
a  pause  natural,  and  almost  necessary,  before  (he  government  could  be 
decorously  transferred.  Medina  Coeli,  with  Spanish  grandiloquence,  avowed 
his  willingness  to  serve  as  a  soldier  under  a  general  whom  he  so  much 
venerated  ;  while  Alva  ordered  that,  in  all  respects,  the  same  outward  marics 
of  respect  should  be  paid  to  his  appointed  successor  as  to  himself.  Beneath 
all  this  external  ceremony,  however,  much  mutual  malice  was  concealed.* 

Meantime,  the  Duke,  who  was  literally  "  without  a  single  real,"  *  was  forced 
at  last  to  smother  his  pride  in  the  matter  of  the  tenth  penny.  On  the  34th 
June,  he  summoned  the  Estates  of  Holland  to  assemble  on  the  15th  of  ihe 
ensuing  month.  In  the  missive  issued  for  this  purpose,  he  formally  agreed 
to  abolish  the  whole  tax,  on  condition  that  the  States -general  of  the  Nether- 
lands would  furnish  him  with  a  yearly  supply  of  two  millions  of  florins. 
Almost  at  the  same  moment  the  King  had  dismissed  the  deputies  of  the 
Estates  from  Madrid  with  the  public  assurance  that  the  tax  was  to  be  suspended, 
and  a  private  intimation  that  it  was  not  abolished  in  terms  only  in  order  to 
save  the  dignity  of  the  Duke.* 

These  liealing  measures  came  entirely  too  late.  The  Estates  of  Holland 
met,  indeed,  on  the  appointed  day  of  July,  but  they  assembled  not  in  obedience 
to  Alva,  but  in  consequence  of  a  summons  from  William  of  Orange,*  They 
met,  too,  not  at  the  Hague,  but  at  Dort,  to  take  formal  measures  for  renounc- 
ing the  authority  of  the  Duke.'  The  first  congress  of  the  Netherland  common- 
wealth still  professed  loyalty  to  the  crown,  but  was  determined  to  accept 
the  policy  of  Orange  without  a  question. 

The  Prince  had  again  assembled  an  army  in  Germany,  consisting  of 
fifteen  thousand  foot  and  seven  thousand  horse,  besides  a  number  of 
Netherlanders,  mostly  Walloons,  amounting  to  nearly  three  thousand  more.* 
Before  taking  the  field,  however,  it  was  necessary  that  he  should  guarantee 
at  least  three  montlis"  pay  to  his  troops.  This  he  could  no  longer  do  except 
by  giving  bonds,  endorsed  by  certain  cities  of  Holland  as  his  securities.^ 
He  had,  accordingly,  addressed  letters  in  his  own  name  to  all  the  principal 
cities,  fervently  adjuring  him  to  remember,  at  last,  what  was  due  to  him,  to 
the  fatherland,  and  to  their  own  character.  "  Let  not  a  sum  of  gold,"  said 
he  in  one  of  these  letters,  "  be  so  dear  to  you,  that  for  its  sake  you  will 
sacrifice  your  lives,  your  wives,  your  children,  and  all  your  descendants  to 
the  latest  generations ;  that  you  will  bring  sin  and  shame  upon  yourselves, 
and  destruction  upon  us  who  have  so  heartily  striven  to  assist  you.  Think 
what  scorn  you  will  incur  from  foreign  nations,  what  a  crime  you  will  commit 
against  the  Lord  God,  what  a  bloody  yoke  ye  will  impose  forever  upon  your- 
selves and  your  children,  if  you  now  seek  for  subterfuges — if  you  now  prevent 
us  from  taking  the  field  with  the  troops  which  we  have  enlisted.  On  the 
other  hand,  what  inexpressible  benefits  you  will  confer  on  your  country,  if 
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you  now  help  us  to  rescue  that  fatherland  from  the  power  of  Spanish  vultures 
and  wolves."  ^ 

This  and  similar  missives,  circulated  throughout  the  province  of  Holland, 
produced  a  deep  impression.  In  accordance  with  his  suggestions,  the  deputies 
from  the  nobility  and  &om  twelve  cities  of  that  province  assembled  on  the 
iSlh  July  at  Don.  Strictly  speaking,  the  Estates  or  government  of  Holland, 
the  body  which  represented  the  whole  people,  consisted  of  the  nobles  and  six 
great  cities.  On  this  occasion,  however,  Amsterdam  being  still  in  the  power 
of  the  King,  could  send  no  deputies,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  all  the  small 
towns  were  invited  to  send  up  tiieir  representatives  to  the  congress.  Eight 
accepted  the  proposal ;  the  rest  declined  to  appoint  delegates,  partly  fiom 
motives  of  economy,  partly  from  timidity.* 

These  Estates  were  the  legitimate  representatives  of  the  people,  but  they 
had  no  legislative  powers.*  The  people  had  never  pretended  to  sovereignty, 
nor  did  they  claim  it  now.  The  source  from  which  the  government  of  the 
Netherlands  was  supposed  to  proceed  was  still  the  Divine  mandate.  Even 
DOW  the  Estates  silently  conceded,  as  they  had  ever  done,  the  supreme  legisla- 
tive and  executive  functions  to  the  land's  master.*  Upon  Philip  of  Spain,  as 
representative  of  Count  Dirk  the  First  of  Holland,  had  descended,  through 
many  tortuous  channels,  the  Divine  effluence  origiiuilly  supplied  by  Charles 
the  Simple  of  France.  That  supernatural  power  was  not  contested,  but  it  was 
now  ingeniously  turned  against  the  sovereign.  The  King's  authority  was  in- 
voked against  himself  in  the  person  of  the  Prince  of  Orange,  to  whom,  thirteen 
years  before,  a  portion  of  that  Divine  right  had  been  delegated.  The  Estates 
of  Holland  met  at  Dort  on  the  15th  July,  as  representatives  of  the  people, 
but  they  were  summoned  by  Orange,  royally  commissioned  in  1559  as  stad- 
holder,  and  therefore  the  supreme  legislative  and  executive  officer  of  certain 
provinces.  This  was  the  theory  of  the  provisional  government.*  The  Prince 
represented  the  royal  authority,  the  nobles  represented  both  tliemselves  and 
the  people  of  the  open  countiy,  while  the  twelve  cities  represented  the  whole 
body  of  bu^hers.  Together,  they  were  supposed  to  embody  all  authority, 
both  Divine  and  human,  which  a  congress  could  exercise.  Thus  the  whole 
movement  was  directed  against  Alva  and  against  Count  Bossu,  appointed 
stadholder  by  Alva  in  the  place  of  Grange.'  Philip's  name  was  destined  to 
figure  for  a  long  time  at  the  head  of  documents  by  which  moneys  were  raised, 
troops  levied,  and  taxes  collected,  all  to  be  used  in  deadly  war  against  himself. 
The  Estates  were  convened  on  the  15th  July,  when  Paul  Buys,  Pensionary 
of  Leyden,  the  tried  and  confidential  friend  of  Orange,  was  elected  Advocate 
of  Holland.''  The  convention  was  then  adjourned  till  the  i8th,  when  St. 
Aldegonde  made  his  appearance,  with  full  powers  to  act  provisionally  in 
behalf  of  his  Highness.' 

The  distinguished  plenipotentiary  delivered  before  the  congress  a  long  and 
very  effective  harangue.  He  recalled  the  sacrifices  and  efforts  of  the  Prince 
during  previous  years.  He  adverted  to  the  disastrous  campaign  of  1568,  in 
which  the  Prince  had  appeared  full  of  high  hope,  at  the  head  of  a  gallant 
army,  but  had  been  obliged,  after  a  short  period,  to  retire,  because  not  a  city 
had  opened  its  gates  nor  a  Netherlander  lifted  his  finger  in  the  cause.  Never- 
theless, he  bad  not  lost  courage  nor  closed  his  heart ;  and  now  that,  through 
the  blessing  of  God,  Uie  eyes  of  men  had  been  opened,  and  so  many  cities 
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had  declared  agEunst  the  tjrrant,  the  Prince  had  found  himself  exposed  to  a 
bitter  struggle.  Although  his  own  fortunes  had  been  ruined  in  the  cause,  he 
had  been  unable  to  resist  the  daily  flood  of  petitions  which  called  upon  him 
to  come  forward  once  more.  He  had  again  importuned  his  relatious  asd 
powerful  friends  ;  he  had  at  last  set  on  foot  a  new  and  well-appointed  aroi;. 
The  day  of  payment  had  arrived.  Over  his  own  head  impended  perpetual 
shame,  over  the  fatherland  perpetual  woe,  if  the  congress  should  now  refuse 
the  necessary  supplies.  "  Arouse  ye,  then,"  cried  the  orator,  with  fervour, 
"awalten  your  own  zeal  and  that  of  your  sister  cities.  Seize  Opportonity  by 
the  locks,  who  never  appeared  fairer  than  she  docs  to-day."' 

The  impassioned  eloquence  of  St  Aldegonde  produced  aprofound  impresuon. 
The  men  who  had  obstinately  refused  the  demands  of  Alva  now  unanimously 
resolved  to  pour  forth  their  gold  and  their  blood  at  the  call  of  Orange. 
"  Truly,"  wrote  the  Duke,  a  little  later,  "  it  almost  drives  me  mad  to  see  the 
difficulty  with  which  your  Majesty's  supplies  are  furnished,  and  the  liberality 
with  which  the  people  place  their  lives  and  fortunes  at  the  disposal  of  this 
rebel."'  It  seemed  strange  to  the  loyal  governor  that  men  should  support 
their  liberator  with  greater  alacrity  than  that  with  which  they  served  their  de- 
stroyer I  It  was  resolved  that  the  requisite  amount  should  be  at  once  raised, 
partly  from  the  regular  imposts  and  current  "  requests,"  partly  by  loans  &om 
the  rich,  from  the  clergy,  from  the  guilds  and  brotiierhoods,  partly  from  super- 
fluous church  ornaments  and  other  cosdy  luxuries.  It  was  directed  that  sub- 
scriptions should  be  immediately  opened  throughout  the  land,  that  gold  and 
silver  plate,  furniture,  jewellery,  and  other  expensive  articles  should  be  received 
by  voluntary  contributions,  for  which  inventories  and  receipts  should  be  givn 
by  the  magistrates  of  each  city,  and  that  upon  these  money  should  be  raised, 
either  by  loan  or  sale.^  An  enthusiastic  and  liberal  spirit  prevailed.  All 
seemed  determined,  lather  than  pay  the  tenth  to  Alva,  to  pay  the  whole 
to  the  Prince.* 

The  Estates,  furthermore,  by  unanimous  resolution,  declared  that  they  re- 
cognised the  Prince  as  the  King's  lawful  stadholder  over  Holland,  Zealand, 
Friesland,  and  Utrecht,  and  that^they  would  use  their  influence  with  the  other 
provinces  to  procure  his  appointment  as  Protector  of  all  the  Netherlands  during 
the  King's  absence,*  His  Highness  was  requested  to  appoint  an  Admiral, 
on  whom,  with  certain  deputies  from  the  Water-cities,  the  conduct  of  the 
maritime  war  should  devolve.  The  conduct  of  the  military  operations  by  land 
was  to  be  directed  by  Dort,  Lcyden,  and  Enlchuizen,  in  conjunction  with  the 
Count  de  la  Marck.  A  pledge  was  likewise  exchanged  between  the  Estates 
and  the  plenipotentiary,  that  neither  party  should  enter  into  anytreaty  with 
the  King,  except  by  full  consent  and  co-operation  of  the  other.  With  regard 
to  religion,  it  was  firmly  established  that  the  public  exercises  of  Divine  v(x- 
ship  should  be  permitted  not  only  to  the  Reformed  Church,  but  to  the  Roman 
Catholic — the  cleigy  of  both  being  protected  from  all  molestation.* 

After  these  proceedings.  Count  de  la  Marck  made  his  appearance  before 
the  assembly.  His  commission  firom  Orange  was  read  to  the  deputies,  and 
by  them  ratified.^  The  Pnnce,  in  that  document,  authorised  "  his  dear 
cousin  "  to  enlist  troops,  to  accept  the  fealty  of  cities,  to  fiuniah  them  with 
garrisons,  to  re-establish  all  the  local  laws,  municipal  rights,  and  ancieai 
privileges  which  had  been    suppressed.      He  was  to   maintain  frttdom  fi 
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rdi^on  under  petudiy  of  death  to  those  •who  infringed  it ;  he  was  (o  restore  all 
coQfisca.ted  property ;  he  was,  wiCli  advice  of  his  council,  to  continue  in  office 
such  city  magistrates  as  were  favourable,  and  to  remove  those  adverse  to  the 
cause.' 

The  Prince  was,  in  reality,  clothed  with  dictatorial  and  even  regal  powers. 
This  authority  had  been  forced  upon  him  by  the  prayers  of  the  people,  but 
he  manifested  no  eagerness  as  he  partly  accepted  the  onerous  station.  He 
was  provisionally  the  depositary  of  the  whole  sovereignty  of  the  northern  pro- 
vinces, but  he  cared  much  less  for  theories  of  government  than  for  ways  and 
means.  It  was  his  object  to  release  the  country  from  the  tyrant  who,  five 
years  long,  had  been  burning  and  butchering  the  people.  It  was  his  deter- 
mination to  drive  out  the  foreign  soldiery.  To  do  this,  he  must  meet  his 
eoemy  in  the  field.  So  little  was  be  disposed  to  strengthen  his  own  indi- 
vidual power,  that  he  voluntarily  imposed  limits  on  himself,  by  an  act  sup- 
plemental to  the  proceedings  of  the  Congress  of  Dort.  In  this  important 
ordinance,  made  by  the  Prince  of  Orange  as  a  provisional  form  of  govern- 
ment,* he  publicly  announced  "  that  he  would  do  and  ordain  nothing  except 
by  the  advice  of  the  Estates,  by  reason  that  they  were  best  acquainted  with 
the  circumstances  and  the  humours  of  the  inhabitants."  He  directed  the 
Estates  to  appoint  receivers  for  all  public  taxes,  and  ordained  that  all  military 
officers  should  make  oath  of  fidelity  to  him  as  stadholder,  and  to  the  Estates 
of  Holland,  to  be  true  and  obedient,  in  order  to  liberate  the  land  from  the 
Albanian  and  Spanish  tyranny,  for  the  service  of  his  royal  Majesty  as  Count  ef 
Holland.  The  provisional  constitution,  thus  made  by  a  sovereign  prince  and 
actual  dictator,  was  certainly  as  disinterested  as  it  was  sagacious. 

Meanwhile  the  war  had  opened  vigorously  in  Hainault.  Louis  of  Nassau 
had  no  sooner  found  himself  in  possession  of  Mons  than  he  had  dispatched 
Genlis  to  France  for  those  reinforcements  which  had  been  promised  by  royal 
lips.'  On  the  other  hand,  Don  Frederic  held  the  city  closely  beleaguered  ; 
■harp  combats  before  the  walls  were  of  almost  daily  occurrence,  but  it  was 
obvious  that  Louis  would  be  unable  to  maintain  the  position  into  which  he 
had  so  chivalrously  thrown  himself  unless  he  should  soon  receive  important 
succour.  The  necessary  reinforcements  were  soon  upon  the  way,  Genlis 
had  made  good  speed  with  bis  lev)',  and  it  was  soon  announced  that  he  was 
advancing  into  Hainault  with  a  force  of  Huguenots,  whose  numbers  report 
magnified  to  ten  thousand  veterans.*  Louis  dispatched  an  earnest  message 
lo  his  confederate  to  use  extreme  caution  in  his  approach.  Above  all  things, 
he  urged  him,  before  attempting  to  throw  reinforcements  into  the  city,  to  etfect 
a  junction  with  the  Prince  of  Orange,  who  had  already  crossed  the  Rhine 
»-ith  his  new  army." 

Genlis,  full  of  overweening  tonfidence,  and  desirous  of  acquiring  singly  the 
»hole  glory  of  relieving  the  city,  disregarded  this  advice.'  His  rashness 
proved  his  ruin,  and  the  temporary  prostration  of  the  cause  of  freedom. 
Pushing  rapidly  forward  across  the  French  frontier,  he  arrived,  towards  the 
middle  of  July,  within  two  leagues  of  Mons.  The  Spaniards  were  aware  of 
his  approach,  and  well  prepared  to  frustrate  his  project  On  the  19th,  he 
found  himself  upon  a  circular  plain  of  about  a  league's  extent,  surrounded 
with  coppices  and  forests,  and  dotted  with  farmhouses  and  kitchen-gardens.^ 
Here  he  paused  to  send  out  a  reconnoitring  party.     The  little  detachment 
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was,  however,  soon  driven  in,  witii  the  information  that  Don  Frederic  of 
Toledo,  with  ten  thousand  men,  was  coming  instantly  upon  them.  The 
Spanish  force,  in  reality,  numbered  four  thousand  infantry  and  fifteen  hundred 
cavahy ;  but  three  thousand  half-armed  boors  had  been  engaged  by  Don 
Frederic  to  swell  his  apparent  force.'  The  demonstration  produced  its  effect, 
and  no  sooner  had  the  first  panic  of  the  intelligence  been  spread,  thm 
Noircarmes  came  charging  upon  them  at  the  head  of  his  cavalry.  The 
infantry  arrived  directly  afterwards,  and  the  Huguenots  were  routed  almost 
as  soon  as  seen.  It  was  a  meeting  rather  than  a  battle.*  The  slaughter  of 
the  French  was  very  great,  while  but  an  insignificant  number  of  the  Spaniards 
fell.  Cbiappin  Vitelli  was  the  hero  of  the  day.  It  was  to  his  masterly  arrange. 
ments  before  the  combat,  and  to  his  animated  exertions  upon  the  field,  that 
the  victory  was  owing.  Having  been  severely  wounded  in  the  thigh  but  1 
few  days  previously,  he  caused  himself  to  be  carried  upon  a  litter  *  in  a  recum- 
bent position  in  front  of  his  troops,  and  was  everywhere  seen  encouraging 
their  exertions  and  exposing  himself,  crippled  as  he  was,  to  the  whole  brunt 
of  the  battle.  To  him  the  victory  nearly  proved  fatal ;  to  Don  Frederic  it 
brought  increased  renown.  Vitelli's  exertions,  in  his  precarious  condition, 
brought  on  severe  inflammation,  under  which  he  nearly  succumbed,  while  the 
son  of  Alva  reaped  extensive  fame  from  the  total  overthrow  of  the  veteran 
Huguenots,  due  rather  to  his  lieutenant  and  to  Julian  Romero.* 

The  number  of  dead  left  by  the  French  upon  the  plain  amounted  to  at  least 
twelve  hundred,  but  a  much  larger  number  was  butchered  in  detail  by  the 
peasantry,  among  whom  they  attempted  to  take  refuge,  and  who  had  not  yet 
forgotten  the  barbarities  inflicted  by  their  countrymen  in  the  previous  war.' 
Many  officers  were  taken  prisoners,  among  whom  was  the  commander-in- 
chief,  Genlis.  That  unfortunate  gentieman  was  destined  to  atone  for  his  rash- 
ness and  obstinacy  with  his  life.  He  was  carried  to  the  castle  of  Antwerp, 
where,  sixteen  months  afterwards,  he  was  secretly  strangled  by  command  of 
Alva,  who  caused  the  report  to  be  circulated  that  be  had  died  a  natural 
death.^  About  one  hundred  foot  soldiers  succeeded  in  making  their  entrance 
into  Mons,^  and  this  was  all  the  succour  which  Count  Louis  was  destined  to 
receive  from  France,  upon  which  country  he  had  built  such  lofty  and  such 
reasonable  hopes. 

While  this  unfortunate  event  was  occurring,  the  Prince  had  already  put  his 
army  in  motion.  On  the  7th  of  July  he  had  crossed  the  Rhine  at  Duisburg, 
with  fourteen  thousand  foot,  seven  thousand  horse,  enlisted  in  Germany,  be- 
sides a  force  of  three  thousand  Walloons.*  On  the  23d  of  July,  he  took  the 
city  of  Roermond,  after  a  sharp  cannonade,  at  which  place  bis  troops  already 
began  to  disgrace  the  honourable  cause  in  which  they  were  engaged  by  imi- 
tating the  cruelties  and  barbarities  of  their  antagonists.  The  persons  and  pro- 
perty of  the  burghers  were,  with  a  very  few  exceptions,  respected,  but  many 
priests  and  monks  were  put  to  death  by  the  soldiery  under  circumstances  of 
great  barbarity.*  The  Prince,  incensed  at  such  conduct,  but  being  unable  to 
exercise  very  stringent  authority  over  troops  whose  wages  he  was  not  yet  able 
to  pay  in  full,  issued  a  proclamation  denouncing  such  excesses,  and  com- 
manding his  followers,  upon  pain  of  death,  to  respect  the  rights  of  all  indi- 
viduals, whether  Papist  or  Protestant,  and  to  protect  religious  exercises  both 
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It  was  hardlyto  be  expected  that  the  troops  enlisted  by  the  Prince  in  the 
same  great  magazine  of  hireling  soldiers,  Germany,  from  whence  the  Duke  also 
derived  his  annual  supplies,  would  be  likely  to  differ  very  much  in  their  pro- 
pensities from  those  enrolled  under  Spanish  banners ;  yet  there  was  a  vast 
contrast  between  the  characters  of  the  two  commanders.  One  leader  incul- 
cated the  practice  of  robbery,  rape,  and  murder  as  a  duty,  and  issued  distinct 
orders  to  butcher  "  every  mother's  son  "  in  the  cities  which  he  captured  ;  the 
other  restrained  every  excess  to  the  utmost  of  his  ability,  protecting  not  only 
life  and  property,  but  even  the  ancient  religion. 

The  Emperor  Maximilian  had  again  issued  his  injunctions  against  the  mili- 
tary operations  of  Orange.  Bound  to  the  monarch  of  Spain  by  so  many  family 
ties,  being  at  once  cousin,  brother-in-law,  and  father-in-law  of  Philip,  it  was 
difficult  for  him  to  maintain  the  attitude  which  became  him  as  chief  of  that 
Empire  to  which  the  peace  of  Fassau  had  assured  religbus  freedom.  It  had, 
however,  been  sufficiently  proved  that  remonstrances  and  intercessions  ad- 
dressed to  Philip  were  but  idle  breath.  It  had  therefore  become  an  insult  to 
require  pacific  conduct  from  the  Prince  on  the  ground  of  any  past  or  future 
mediation.  It  was  a  still  grosser  mockery  to  call  upon  him  to  discontinue 
hostilities  because  the  Netherlands  were  included  in  the  Empire,  and  there- 
fore protected  by  the  treaties  of  Fassau  and  Augsbui^.  Weil  did  the  Prince 
reply  to  his  imperial  Majesty's  summons  in  a  temperate  but  cogent  letter,' 
which  he  addressed  to  him  from  his  camp,  that  all  intercessions  had  proved 
fruitiess,  and  that  the  only  help  for  the  Netherlands  was  the  sword. 

The  Prince  had  been  delayed  for  a  month  at  Roennonde,  because,  as  he 
expressed  it,  "  he  had  not  a  single  sou,"  '  and  because,  in  consequence,  the 
troops  refused  to  advance  into  the  Netherlands.  Having  at  last  been  furnished 
with  the  requisite  guarantees  from  the  Holland  cities  for  three  months'  pay,  on 
the  37th  of  August,  the  day  of  the  publication  of  his  letter  to  the  Emperor,  he 
crossed  the  Meuse  and  took  his  circuitous  way  through  Diest,  Tirlemont, 
Sichem,  Louvain,  Mechlin,  Termonde,  Oudenarde,  Nivelles.'  Many  cities  and 
villages  accepted  his  authority  and  admitted  his  garrisons.  Of  these,  Mechlin 
was  the  most  considerable,  in  which  he  stationed  a  detachment  of  his  troops. 
Its  doom  was  scaled  in  that  moment  Alva  could  not  forgive  this  act  of  patriot- 
ism on  the  part  of  a  town  which  had  so  recently  excluded  his  own  troops. 
'■  This  is  a  direct  permission  of  God,"  he  wrote,  in  the  spirit  of  dire  and 
revengeful  prophecy,  "  for  us  to  punish  her  as  she  deserves,  for  the  image-break- 
ing and  other  misdeeds  done  there  in  the  time  of  Madame  de  Parma,  which  our 
Lord  was  not  willing  to  pass  over  without  chastisement"  * 

Meantime  the  Prince  continued  his  advance.  Louvain  purchased  its  neu- 
trality *  for  the  time  with  sixteen  thousand  ducats ;  Brussels  obsdnately  refused 
to  listen  to  him,  and  was  too  powerful  to  be  forcibly  attacked  at  that  juncture  ; 
other  important  cities,  convinced  by  the  arguments  and  won  by  the  eloquence 
of  the  various  proclamations  which  he  scattered  as  he  advanced,  ranged 
themselves  spontaneously,  and  even  enthusiastically,  upon  his  side.  How 
Uifferent  would  have  been  the  result  of  his  campaign  but  for  the  unexpected 
earthquake  which  at  that  instant  was  to  appal  Christendom,  and  to  scatter  all 
bis  weltmatured  plans  and  legitimate  hopes.  His  chief  reliance,  under  Pro- 
vidence and  his  own  strong  heart,  had  been  upon  French  assistance.  Although 
Genlis,  by  his  misconduct,  had  sacrificed  his  army  and  himseU,  yet  the  Frince 
was  still  justly  sanguine  as  to  the  policy  of  the  French  court.  The  papers 
which  bad  been  found  in  the  possession  of  Genlis  by  his  conquerors  all  spoke 
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one  language.  "  You  would  be  struck  with  stupor,"  wrote  Alva's  secretary, 
"  could  you  see  a  letter  which  is  now  in  my  power,  addressed  by  the  Kir^  of 
France  to  Louis  of  Nassau."^  In  that  letter  the  King  had  declared  his  deter- 
mination to  employ  all  the  forces  which  God  had  placed  in  his  hands  to  rescue 
the  Netherlands  from  the  oppression  under  which  they  were  groaning.  In 
accordance  with  the  whole  spirit  and  language  of  the  French  Government  was 
the  tone  of  Coligny  in  his  correspondence  with  Orange.  The  Admiral  assured 
the  Prince  that  there  was  no  doubt  as  to  the  earnestness  of  the  royal  intentions 
on  behalf  of  the  Netherlands,  and,  recommending  extreme  caution,  announced 
his  hope  within  a  few  days  to  effect  a  junction  with  him  at  the  head  of  twelve 
thousand  French  arquebusiers,  and  at  least  three  thousand  cavalry.*  Well 
might  the  Prince  of  Orange,  strong,  and  soon  to  be  strengthened,  boast  that 
the  Netherlands  were  free,  and  that  Alva  was  in  his  power.*  He  had  a  right 
to  be  sanguine,  for  nothing  less  than  a  miracle  could  now  destroy  his  generous 
hopes  ;  and,  alas !  the  miracle  took  place— a  miracle  of  perfidy  and  blood- 
shed, such  as  the  world,  familiar  as  it  had  ever  been  and  was  still  to  be  with 
massacre,  had  not  yet  witnessed.  On  the  i  ith  of  August,  Coligny  had  written 
thus  hopefully  of  his  movements  towards  the  Netherlands,  satul'wnid  and  aided 
by  his  King.  A  fortnight  from  that  day  occurred  the  "  Paris  wedding  j "  and 
the  Admiral,  with  thousands  of  his  religious  confederates,  invited  to  confidence 
by  superhuman  treachery,  and  lulled  into  security  by  the  music  of  august  mar- 
riage bells,  was  suddenly  butchered  in  the  streets  of  Paris  by  royal  and  noble 
hands. 

The  Prince  proceeded  on  his  march,  during  which  the  heavy  news  had  been 
brought  to  him,  but  he  felt  convinced  that,  with  the  very  arrival  of  the  awful 
tidings,  the  fate  of  that  campaign  was  sealed,  and  the  fall  of  Mons  inevitable. 
In  his  own  language,  he  had  been  struck  to  the  earth  "  with  the  blow  of  a 
sledge-hammer,"  * — ^nor  did  the  enemy  draw  a  different  augury  from  the  great 
event 

The  crime  was  not  committed  with  the  connit-ance  of  the  Spanish  Govem- 
raent  On  the  contrary,  the  two  courts  were  at  the  moment  bitterly  hostile  to 
each  other.  In  the  beginning  of  the  summer,  Charles  IX.  and  his  advisers 
were  as  false  to  Philip,  as  at  the  end  of  it  they  were  treacherous  to  Coligny 
and  Orange.  The  massacre  of  the  Huguenots  had  not  even  the  merit  of  being 
a  well-contrived  and  intelligently  executed  scheme.  We  have  seen  how 
steadily,  seven  years  before,  Catherine  de*  Medici  had  rejected  the  advances 
of  Alva  towards  the  arrangement  of  a  general  plan  for  the  extermination  of 
all  heretics  within  France  and  the  Netherlands  at  the  same  moment.  We 
have  seen  the  disgust  with  which  Alva  turned  from  the  wretched  young  King 
at  Bayonne,when  he  expressed  the  opinion  that  to  take  arms  against  his  own 
subjects  was  wholly  out  of  the  question,  and  could  only  be  followed  by  gerieral 
luin.  "  *Tis  easy  to  see  that  he  has  been  tutored,"  *  wrote  Alva  to  his  master. 
Unfortunately,  the  same  mother  who  had  then  instilled  those  lessons  of  hypo- 
critical benevolence,  had  now  wrought  upon  her  son's  cowardly  but  ferocious 
nature  with  a  far  different  intent  The  incomplete  assassination  of  Coligny, 
the  dread  of  signal  vengeance  at  the  hands  of  the  Huguenots,  the  necessity 
of  taking  the  lead  in  thp  internecine  struggle,  were  employed  with  Medicean 
art,  and  with  entire  success.  The  King  was  lashed  into  a  frenzy.  Starting 
to  his  feet,  with  a  howl  of  rage  and  terror,  "  I  agree  to  the  scheme,"  he  cried, 
"  provided  not  one  Huguenot  be  left  alive  in  France  to  reproach  me  with  the 
deed.*"* 
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That  night  the  slaughter  commenced.  The  long  premeditated  crime  was 
executed  in  a  panic,  but  the  work  was  thoroughly  done.  The  King,  who  a 
few  days  before  had  written  with  his  own  hand  to  Louis  of  Nassau  express' 
ing  his  firm  detennination  to  sustain  the  Protestant  cause  both  in  France  and 
the  Netherlands,  who  had  employed  the  counsels  of  Coligny  in  the  arrange- 
meut  of  bis  plans,  and  who  had  Bent  French  troops  under  Genlis  and  La 
Noue  to  assist  their  Calvinist  brethren  in  Flatiders,  now  gave  the  signal  for 
the  general  massacre  of  the  Protestants,  and  with  his  own  hands,  from  his  own 
palace  windows,  shot  his  subjects  with  his  arquebuse  as  if  they  had  been  wild 
beasts. 

Between  Sunday  and  Tuesday,  according  to  one  of  the  most  moderate  cal- 
culations, five  thousand  Parisians  of  all  ranks  were  murdered.  Within  tlie 
whole  kingdom,  the  number  of  victims  was  variousiy  estimated  at  from  twenty- 
five  thousand  to  one  hundred  thousand.^  The  heart  of  Protestant  Europe 
for  an  instant  stood  still  with  horror.  The  Queen  of  England  put  on  mourn- 
ing weeds,  and  spumed  the  apologies  of  the  French  envoy  with  contempt.' 
At  Rome,  on  the  contrary,  the  news  of  the  massacre  created  a  joy  beyond 
description.  The  Pope,  accompanied  by  his  cardinals,  went  solemnly  to  the 
Churdi  of  St  Mark  to  render  thanks  to  God  for  the  grace  thus  singularly 
vouchsafed  to  the  Holy  See  and  to  all  Christendom ;  and  a  Te  Dauii  was  per- 
formed in  presence  of  the  same  august  assemblage.' 

But  nothing  could  exceed  the  satisfaction  which  the  event  occasioned  in 
ihe  mind  of  Philip  the  Second.  There  was  an  end  now  of  all  assistance  from 
(he  French  Government  to  the  Netherland  Protestants.  "  The  news  of  the 
events  upon  St  Bartholomew's  Day,"  wrote  the  French  envoy  at  Madrid, 
ScGoard,  to  Charles  IX.,  "arrived  on  the  7th  September.  The  King,  on 
receiving  the  intelligence,  showed,  contrary  to  his  natural  custom,  so  much 
gaiety,  that  he  seemed  more  delighted  than  with  all  the  good  fortune  or  happy 
incidents  which  had  ever  before  occurred  to  him.  He  called  all  his  familiars 
about  him  in  order  to  assure  them  that  your  Majesty  was  his  good  brother, 
and  that  no  one  else  deserved  the  title  of  Most  Christian.  He  sent  his  secre- 
tary Cayas  to  me  with  his  felicitations  upon  the  event,  and  with  the  informa- 
tion that  he  was  just  going  to  St  Jerome  to  render  thanks  to  God,  and  to 
ofifer  his  prayers  that  your  Majesty  might  receive  Divine  support  in  this  great 
afiair.  I  went  to  see  him  next  morning,  and  as  soon  as  I  came  into  his  pre- 
sence fu  began  to  iaugh,  and,  with  demonstrations  of  extreme  contentment,  to 
praise  your  Majesty  as  deserving  your  title  of  Most  Christian,  telling  me  there 
was  no  King  worthy  to  be  your  Majesty's  companion,  either  for  valour  or 
prudence.  He  praised  the  steadfast  resolution  and  the  long  dissimulation  of 
H>  great  an  enterprise,  which  all  the  world  would  not  be  able  to  comprehend. 

I  thanked   him,"  continued  the  ambassador,  "and  I  said  that  I 

[hanked  God  for  enabling  your  Majesty  Xo  prove  to  his  Master  t/iat  kis  appren- 
tice had  learned  his  trade,  and  deserved  his  title  of  Most  Christian  King.  I 
added,  that  he  ought  to  confess  that  he  owed  the  preservation  of  the  Methei- 
laods  to  your  Majesty,"* 

Nothing,  certainly,  could  in  Philip's  apprehension  be  more  delightful  than 
this  most  unexpected  and  most  opportune  intelligence.  Charles  IX.,  whose 
intrigues  in  the  Netherlands  he  had  long  known,  had  now  been  suddenly  con- 
verted by  this  stupendous  crime  into  his  most  powerful  ally,  while  at  the  same 
time  the  Protestants  of  Europe  would  leam  that  there  was  still  another  crowned 
head  in  Christendom  more  deserving  of  abhorrence  than  himself.     He  wrote 
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immediately  to  Alva,*  expressing  his  satisfaction  that  the  King  of  France  had 
disembarrassed  himself  of  such  peroicious  men,  because  he  would  now  be 
obliged  to  cultivate  the  friendship  of  Spain,  neither  the  English  Queen  noi  the 
Gennan  Protestants  being  thenceforth  capable  of  trusting  him.  He  infomied 
the  Duke,  moreover,  that  the  French  envoy,  St  Goard,  had  been  u^ng 
him  to  command  the  immediate  execution  of  Genlis  and  his  companions,  who 
bad  been  made  prisoners,  as  well  as  all  the  Frenchmen  who  would  be  captured 
in  Mons,  and  that  he  fully  concurred  in  the  propiiety'of  the  measuie.  "The 
sooner,"  said  Philip,  "these  noxious  plants  are  extirpated  from  the  earth,  the 
less  fear  there  is  that  a  fresh  crop  will  spring  up."  The  monarch  therefore 
added,  with  bis  own  hand,  to  the  letter,  "  I  desire  that  if  you  have  net  already 
disembarrassed  the  world  of  them,  you  will  do  it  immediately,  and  ii^erm  me  j 
thereof,  for  I  tee  no  reason  why  it  should  be  dtf erred." '^  This  is  the  demoniacal 
picture  painted  by  the  French  ambassador,  and  by  Philip's  own  hand,  of  the 
Spanish  monarch's  joy  that  his  "Most  Christian"  brother  had  just  murdered  , 
twenty-five  thousand  of  his  own  subjects.  In  this  cold-blooded  way,  too,  did 
his  Catholic  Majesty  order  the  execution  of  some  thousand  Huguenots  addi- 
tionally, in  order  more  fully  to  carry  out  bis  royal  brother's  plans ;  yet  Philip 
could  write  of  himself,  "  that  all  the  world  recognised  the  gentleness  of  his 
nature,  and  the  mildness  of  his  intentions,"  ^ 

In  truth,  the  advice  thus  given  by  St  Goard  on  the  subject  of  the  French 
prisoners  in  Alva's  possessions  was  a  natural  result  of  the  St.  Bartholomew. 
Here  were  officers  and  soldiers  whom  Charles  IX.  had  himself  sent  into  tlie 
Netherlands  to  fight  j&r  the  Protestant  cause  against  Philip  and  Alva.  Already 
the  papers  found  upon  them  had  placed  him  in  some  embarrassment,  and 
exposed  his  duplicity  to  the  Spanish  Government  before  the  great  massacre 
had  made  such  signal  reparation  for  his  delinquency.  He  had  ordered  Mon- 
doucet,  his  envoy  in  the  Netherlands,  to  use  dissimulation  to  an  unstinted 
amount,  to  continue  his  intrigues  with  the  Protestants,  and  to  deny  stoutly 
all  proofs  of  such  connivance.  "  I  see  that  the  papers  found  upon  Genlis, " 
he  wrote  *  twelve  days  before  the  massacre,  "  have  been  put  into  the  hands  of 
Assonleville,  and  that  they  know  everything  done  by  Genlis  to  have  been 
committed  with  my  consent.  Nevertheless,  you  will  tell  the  Duke  of  Alva 
that  these  are  lies  invented  to  excite  suspicion  against  me.  You  will  also  give  him 
occasional  information  of  the  enemy's  affairs,  in  order  to  make  him  believe 
in  your  integrity.  Even  if  he  does  not  believe  you,  my  purpose  will  be 
answered,  provided  you  do  it  dexterously.''  At  the  same  time  you  must  keep 
\xp  a  constant  communication  with  the  Prime  of  Orange,  taking  great  care  to  pre- 
vent  discovery  of  your  intMgenee  with  him."^ 

Were  not  these  master-strokes  of  diplomacy  worthy  of  a  King  whom  his 
mother,  from  boyhood  upwards,  bad  caused  to  study  Machiavelli's  "  Prince," 
and  who  had  thoroughly  taken  to  heart  the  maxim,  often  repeated  in  those 
days,  that  the  "  science  of  reigning  was  the  science  of  lying  "'f 

The  joy  in  the  Spanish  camp  before  Mons  was  unbounded.  It  was  as  if 
the  only  bulwark  between  the  Netherland  rebels  and  total  destruction  had 
been  suddenly  withdrawn.      With  anthems  in  St  Gudule,"  with  bonfires. 
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irith  festive  niuminations,  roaring  artillery,  with  trumpets  also,  and  w;th 
shawms,  was  the  glorious  holiday  celebrated  in  court  and  camp,  in  honour 
of  the  vast  murder  committed  by  the  Most  Christian  King  upon  his  Christian 
snbjectsj  Bor  was  a  moment  lost  in  apprising  the  Huguenot  soldiers  shut  up 
■ith  Louis  of  Nassau  in  the  beleaguered  city  of  the  great  catastrophe  which 
"■as  to  render  all  their  valour  fruitless.  "  Twas  a  punishment,"  said  a  Spanish 
soliiier,  who  fought  most  courageously  before  Mons,  and  who  elaborately 
described  the  siege  afterwards,  "  well  worthy  of  a  king  whose  tide  is  '  The 
Most  Christian,'  and  it  was  still  more  honourable  to  inflict  it  with  his  own 
hands  as  he  did." '  Nor  was  the  observation  a  pithy  sarcasm,  but  a  frank 
expiessioD  of  opinion,  from  a  man  celebrated  alike  for  the  skill  with  which  be 
handled  both  his  sword  and  his  pen. 

The  French  envoy  in  the  Netherlands  was,  of  course,  immediately  informed 
bf  his  sovereign  of  the  great  event  Charles  IX.  gave  3  very  pithy  account 
of  the  transaction.  "To  prevent  the  success  of  the  enterprise  planned  by 
ihe  Admiral,"  wrote  the  King  on  the  26th  of  August,  with  hands  yet  reeking, 
and  while  the  havoc  throughout  France  was  at  its  height,  "I  have  been 
obliged  to  permit  the  said  Guises  to  rush  upon  the  said  Admiral,*  which  they 
have  done,  the  said  Admiral  having  been  killed  and  all  his  adherents.  A 
very  great  number  of  those  belonging  to  the  new  religion  have  also  been 
massacred  and  cut  to  pieces.  It  is  probable  that  the  tire  thus  kindled  will 
spread  through  all  the  cities  of  my  kingdom,  and  that  all  those  of  the  said 
religion  will  be  made  sure  of." '  Not  often,  certainly,  in  history,  has  a 
Gitistian  king  spoken  thus  calmly  of  butchering  his  subjects  while  the  work 
•■as  proceeding  all  around  him.  It  is  to  be  observed,  moreover,  that  the 
usual  excuse  for  such  enoimilies,  religious  fanaticism,  cannot  be  even  sug- 
gested on  this  occasion.  Catherine  in  times  past  had  favoured  Huguenots 
as  much  as  Catholics,  while  Charles  had  been,  up  to  the  very  moment  of  the 
crime,  in  strict  alliance  with  the  heretics  of  both  France  and  Flanders,  and 
furthering  the  schemes  of  Orange  and  Nassau.  Nay,  even  at  this  very 
noinent,  and  in  this  very  letter  in  which  he  gave  the  news  of  the  massacre, 
be  charged  his  envoy  still  to  maintain  the  closest  but  most  secret  inteiiigaia  wiiA 
the  Prince  of  Orange ;  taking  great  care  that  the  Duke  of  Alva  should  not 
discover  these  relations.  His  motives  were,  of  course,  to  prevent  the  Prince 
iVoin  abandoning  his  designs,  and  from  coming  to  make  a  disturbance  in 
France.  The  King,  now  that  the  deed  was  done,  was  most  anxious  to  reap 
ail  the  fruits  of  his  crime.  "  Now  M.  de  Mondoucet,  it  is  necessary  in  such 
affairs,"  he  continued,  "  to  have  an  eye  to  every  possible  contingency.  I 
know  that  this  news  will  be  most  agreeable  to  the  Duke  of  Alva,  for  it  is 
most  favourable  to  his  designa  At  the  same  time,  I  don't  desire  that  he 
alooe  should  gather  the  fruit  I  don't  choose  that  he  should,  according  to 
his  excellent  custom,  conduct  his  afTairs  in  such  wise  as  to  throw  the  Prince 
of  Orange  upon  ray  hands,  besides  sending  back  to  France  Genlis  and  the 
Other  prisoners,  as  well  as  the  French  now  shut  up  in  Mons."* 

This  was  a  sufficiently  plain  hint,  which  Mondoucet  could  not  well  mis- 
understand. "  Observe  the  Duke's  countenance  carefully  when  you  give  him 
tliis  message,"  added  the  King,  "and  let  me  know  his  reply."  In  order, 
however,  that  there  might  be  no  mistake  about  the  matter,  Charles  wrote 
a;;ain  to  his  ambassador,  five  days  afterwards,  distinctly  stating  the  regret 
which  he  should  feel  if  Alva  should  not  take  the  city  of  Mons,  or  if  he  should 
take  it  by  composition.     "  Tell  the  Duke,"  said  he,  "  that  it  is  most  impor- 
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tant  for  the  service  of  his  master  and  of  God  that  those  Frenchmen  and  others 
in  Mons  should  be  cut  in  pieces."  ^  He  wrote  another  letter  upon  the  same 
day,  such  was  his  anxiety  upon  the  subject,  instructing  the  envoy  to  urge 
upon  Alva  the  necessity  of  chastising  those  rebels  to  the  French  crown.  "  If 
he  tells  you,"  continued  Charles,  "  that  this  is  tacitly  requiring  him  to  put  to 
death  all  the  French  prisoners  now  in  hand  as  well  as  to  cut  in  pieces  every 
man  in  Mons,  you  will  say  to  him  that  this  is  exactly  what  he  ought  to  do, 
and  that  he  will  be  guilty  of  a  great  wrong  to  Christianity  if  he  does  other- 
wise."* Certainly  the  Duke,  having  been  thus  distinctly  ordered,  both  by 
his  own  master  and  by  his  Christian  Majesty,  to  put  every  one  of  these 
Frenchmen  to  death,  had  a  sufficiency  of  royal  warrant.  Nevertheless,  lie 
was  not  able  to  execute  entirely  these  ferocious  instructions.  The  prisoners 
already  in  his  power  were  not  destined  to  escape,  but  the  city  of  Mons,  in  his 
own  language,  "proved  to  have  sharper  teeth  than  he  supposed,"* 

Mondoucet  lost  no  time  in  placing  before  Alva  the  urgent  necessity  of 
accomplishing  the  extensive  and  cold-blooded  massacre  thus  proposed. 
"The  Duke  has  replied,"  wrote  the  envoy  to  his  sovereign,  "that  he  is 
executing  his  prisoners  every  day,  and  that  he  has  but  a  few  left.  Neverthe- 
less, for  some  reason  which  he  does  not  mention,  he  is  reserving  the  principil 
noblemen  and  chiefs."  *  He  afterwards  informed  his  master  that  Genlis, 
Jumetles,  and  the  other  leaders,  had  engaged,  if  Alva  would  grant  them  a 
reasonable  ransom,  to  induce  the  French  in  Mons  to  leave  the  city  ;  but  that 
the  Duke,  although  his  language  was  growing  less  confident,  still  hoped  to 
take  the  town  by  assault.  "  I  have  urged  him,"  he  added,  "  to  put  them  all 
to  death,  assuring  him  that  he  would  be  responsible  for  the  consequences  of 
a  contrary  course,"  "  Why  does  not  your  Most  Christian  master,"  asked 
Alva,  "  order  these  Frenchmen  in  Mons  to  come  to  him  under  oath  to  make 
no  disturbance?  Then  my  prisoners  will  be  at  my  discretion  and  I  shall  get 
my  city."  "Because,"  answered  the  envoy,  "they  will  not  trust  his  MeU 
Christian  Majesty,  and  will  prefer  to  die  in  Mons'' ' 

This  certainly  was  a  most  sensible  reply,  but  it  is  instructive  to  witness  the 
cynicism  with  which  the  envoy  accepts  this  position  for  his  master,  while 
coldly  recording  the  results  of  all  these  sanguinary  conversation  a. 

Such  was  the  condition  of  affairs  when  the  Prince  of  Orange  arrived  at 
P^ronne,  between  Binche  and  the  Duke  of  Alva's  entrenchments."  The 
besieging  army  was  rich  in  notabihties  of  elevated  rank.  Don  Frederic  of 
Toledo  had  hitherto  commanded  ;  but,  on  the  27th  of  August,  the  Dukes  of 
Medina  Cceli  and  of  Alva  had  arrived  in  the  camp.'  Directly  afterwards 
came  the  warlike  Archbishop  of  Cologne,*  at  the  head  of  two  thousand 
cavalry."  There  was  but  one  chance  for  the  Prince  of  Orange,  and  experience 
had  taught  him,  four  years  before,  its  slendemess.  He  might  still  provoke 
his  adversary  into  a  pitched  battle,  and  he  relied  upon  God  for  the  result. 
In  his  own  words,  "he  trusted  ever  that  the  great  God  of  armies  was  with 
him,  and  would  tight  in  the  midst  of  his  forces."  "  So  long  as  Alva  remained 
in  his  impregnable  camp,  it  was  impossible  to  attack  him,  or  to  throw  rein- 
forcements into  Mons,  The  Prince  soon  found,  too,  that  Alva  was  far  too 
wise  to  hazard  his  position  by  a  superSuous  combat.  The  Duke  knew  that 
the  cavalry  of  the  Prince  was  superior  to  his  own,"  He  expressed  himself 
entirely  unwilling  to  play  into  the  Prince's  hands,  instead  of  winning  the  game, 
which  was  no  longer  doubtful.     The  Huguenot  soldiers  within  Mons  were  in 
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despair  and  mutiDy;  Louis  of  Nassau  lay  in  his  bed  coDSumihg  with  a 
dangerous  fever  ;  Genlis  was  a  prisoner,  and  his  anny  cut  to  pieces  ;  Coligny 
was  murdered,  and  Protestant  France  paralysed;  the  troops  of  Orange, 
enlisted  but  for  three  months,  were  already  rebellious,  and  sure  to  break  into 
open  insubordination  when  the  consequences  of  the  Paris  massacre  should 
become  entirely  clear  to  them  ;  and  there  were,  therefore,  even  more  cogent 
reasons  than  in  1568  why  Alva  should  remain  perfectly  still,  and  see  his 
enemy's  cause  founder  before  his  eyes.  The  valiant  Archbishop  of  Cologne 
was  most  eager  for  the  fray.  He  rode  daily  at  the  Duke's  side  with  harness 
on  bis  back  and  pistols  in  his  holsteis,  armed  and  attired  like  one  of  his  own 
troopers,  and  urging  the  Duke  with  vehemence  to  a  pitched  battle  with  the 
Prince.  The  Duke  commended,  but  did  not  yield  to,  the  prelate's  enthusiasm. 
"  Tis  a  fine  figure  of  a  man,  with  his  corslet  and  pistols,"  he  wrote  to  Philip, 
"and  he  shows  great  affection  for  your  Majesty's  service."  ^ 

The  issue  of  the  campaign  was  inevitable.  On  the  nth  September,  Don 
Frederic,  with  a  force  of  four  thousand  picked  men,  established  himself  at 
Sl  Florian,  a  village  near  the  Havrfc  gate  of  the  city,  while  the  Prince  had 
encamped  at  Hermigny,  within  half  a  league  of  the  same  place,  whence  he 
attempted  to  introduce  reinforcements  into  the  town.  On  the  night  of  the 
nth  and  12th,  Don  Frederic  hazarded  an  Auumuof/a  upon  the  enemy's  camp, 
which  proved  eminently  successful,  and  had  nearly  resulted  in  the  capture  of 
tbe  Prince  himself.  .  A  chosen  band  of  six  hundred  arqucbusiers,  attired,  as 
was  cnstomary  in  these  nocturnal  expeditions,  with  their  sliirts  outside  their 
aimonr,  that  they  might  recognise  each  other  in  the  darkness,  were  led  by 
Julian  Romero  within  the  lines  of  the  enemy.  The  sentinels  were  cut 
down,  tbe  whole  army  surprised,  and  for  a  moment  powerless,  rthile,  for 
two  horns  long,  from  one  o'clock  in  Che  morning  until  three,  the  Spaniards 
butchered  their  foes,  hardly  aroused  from  their  sleep,  ignorant  by  how  smalt 
a  force  they  had  been  thus  suddenly  surprised,  and  unable  in  the  confusion 
to  distinguish  between  friend  and  foe.^  The  boldest,  led  by  Julian  in  person, 
made  at  once  for  the  Prince's  tent  His  guards  and  himself  were  in  profound 
sleep,  bnt  a  small  spaniel,  who  always  passed  the  night  upon  his  bed,  was  a 
more  faithful  sendneL  The  creature  sprang  forward,  harking  furioU.sly  at  the 
sound  of  hostile  footsteps,  and  scratching  his  master's  face  with  his  paws.^ 
There  was  but  just  time  for  the  Prince  to  mount  a  horse  which  was  ready 
saddled,  and  to  effect  his  escape  through  the  darkness;  before  his  enemies 
sprang  into  the  tent  His  servants  were  cut  down,  his  master  of  the  horse 
and  two  of  his  secretaries,  who  gained  their  saddles  a  moment  later,  all  lost 
their  lives ;  *  and  but  for  the  little  dog's  watchfulness,  William  of  Orange, 
upon  whose  shoulders  the  whole  weight  of  his  country's  fortunes  depended, 
would  have  been  led  within  a  week  to  an  ignominious  death.  To  his  dying 
day,  the  Prince  ever  afterwards  °  kept  a  spaniel  of  the  same  race  in  his  bed- 
chamber. The  midnight  slaughter  still  continued,  but  the  Spaniards  in  their 
fury,  set  fire  to  the  tents.  The  glare  of  the  conflagration  showed  the  Orangeists 
by  how  paltry  a  force  they  had  been  surprised.  Before  they  could  rally, 
however,  Romero  led  off  his  arquebusicrs,  every  one  of  whom  had  at  least 
killed  his  man.  Six  hundred  of  the  Prince's  troops  had  been  put  to  th« 
sword,  while  many  others  were  burned  in  tlieir  beds,  or  drowned  in  the  Utile 
rivulet  which  flowed  outside  their  camp.  Only  sixty  Spaniards  lost  their  lives,* 

This  disaster  did  not  alter  the  plans  of  the  Prince,  for  those  plans  had 
already  been  frustrated.     The  whole  marrow   of  his  enterprise  had  been 
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destroyed  in  an  instant  by  the  massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew.  He  retreated 
to  P^ronne  and  Nivelles,  an  assassin,  named  Heist,  a  Gennan  by  birth,  but  a. 
French  chevalier,  following  him  secretly  in  his  camp,  pledged  to  take  his 
life  for  a  latge  reward  promised  by  Alva^ — an  enterprise  not  destined,  however, 
to  be  successful  The  soldiers  flatly  refused  to  remain  an  hour  longer  in  the 
field,  or  even  to  furnish  an  escort  for  Count  Louis,  if,  by  chance,  he  could 
be  brought  out  of  the  town,^  The  Prince  was  obliged  to  inform  his  brother 
of  the  desperate  state  of  his  affairs,  and  to  advise  him  to  capitulate  on  the 
best  terms  '  which  he  could  make.  With  a  heavy  heart,  he  left  the  chivalrotu 
"■xwis  besieged  in  the  city  which  he  had  so  gallantly  captured,  and  took  his 

y  across  the  Meuse  towards  the  Rhine.  A  furious  mutiny  broke  out  among 
his  troops,  ^is  life  was  with  difficulty  saved  from  the  brutal  soldiery — 
infuriated  ^t  his  inability  to  pay  them,  except  in  the  overdue  securities  of  the 
Holland  cities — by  the  exertions  of  the  officers,  who  still  regarded  him  with 
veneration  and  affection.*  Crossing  the  Rhine  at  Orsoy,  he  disbanded  his  anny, 
and  betook  himself,  alniost  alone,  to  Holland.* 

Yet  even  in  this  hour  of  distress  and  defeat,  the  Prince  seemed  more 
heroic  thaq  many  a  conqueror  in  his  day  of  triumph.  With  all  his  hopes 
blasted,  witli  the  whole  fabric  of  his  country's  fortunes  shattered  by  the  colossal 
crime  of  his  royal  ally,  he  never  lost  his  confidence  in  himself  nor  his  unfal- 
tering trust  in  Cod.  All  the  cities  which,  but  a  few  weeks  before,  had  so 
e^erly  raised  his  standard,  now  fell  off  at  once.  He  went  to  Holland,  the 
only  province  which  remained  true,  and  which  still  looked  up  to  him  as  its 
saviour,  but  he  went  thither  expecting  and  prepared  to  perish.  "  There  J 
will  make  my  sepulchre" •  was  his  simple  and  sublime  expression  in  a  private 
letter  to  his  brother. 

He  had  advanced  to  the  resaie  of  Louis,  with  city  after  dty  opening  its 
arms  to  receive  hiro.  He  had  expected  to  be  joined  on  the  march  by  Coligny, 
at  the  head  of  a  chosen  army,  and  he  was  now  obliged  to  leave  his  brother 
to  his  fate,  having  the  massacre  of  the  Admiral  and  his  confederates  substi- 
tuted for  their  expected  army  of  assistance,  and  with  every  city  and  every 
province  forsaking  his  cause  as  e^erly  as  they  had  so  lately  embtnced  it 
"It  has  pleased  God,"  he  said,  "to  take  away  every  hope  which  we  could 
have  founded  upon  man ;  the  King  has  published  that  the  massacre  w-as  by 
his  orders,  and  has  forbidden  all  his  subjects,  upon  pain  of  death,  to  assist 
me  ;  he  has,  moreover,  sent  succour  to  Alva.  Had  it  not  been  for  this,  we 
had  been  masters  of  the  Duke,  and  should  have  made  him  capitulate  at  our 
pleasure,"  ^    Yet  even  then  he  was  not  cast  down. 

Nor  was  his  political  sagacity  liable  to  impeachment  by  the  extent  to  which 
he  had  been  thus  deceived  by  the  French  court  "So  far  from  being 
reprehensible  that  I  did  not  suspect  such  a  crime,"  he  said,  "  I  should  rather 
be  chargeable  with  malignity  had  I  been  capable  of  so  sinister  a  suspicion, 
"lis  not  an  ordinary  thing  to  conceal  such  enormous  deliberations  under  the 
plausible  cover  of  a  marriage  festival."* 

Meanwhile,  Count  Louis  lay  confined  to  his  couch  with  a  burning  fever. 
His  soldiers  refused  any  longer  to  hold  the  city,  now  that  the  altered  inten- 
tions of  Charles  IX.  were  known  *  and  the  forces  of  Orange  withdrawn.  Alva 
offered  the  most  honourable  conditions,  and  it  was  therefore  impossible  for 
the  Count  to  make  longer  resistance.     The  city  was  so  important,  and  time 
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Tu  at  that  moment  so  valuable,  that  the  Duke  vas  willing  to  forego  his  ven- 
geance upon  the  rebel  whom  he  so  cordially  detested,  and  to  be  satisfied  with 
depriving  him  of  the  prize  which  he  had  seized  wiih  such  audacity.  "  It 
would  have  afforded  me  sincere  pleasure,"  wrote  the  Duke,  "  over  and  above 
the  benefit  to  God  and  your  Majesty,  to  have  had  the  Count  of  Nassau  in  my 
power.  I  would  overleap  every  obstacle  to  seize  him,  such  is  the  particular 
hatred  which  I  bear  the  man." '  Under  the  circumstances,  however,  he 
acknowledged  that  the  result  of  the  council  of  war  could  only  be  to  grant 
liberal  terms. 

Od  the  19th  September,  accordingly,  articles  of  capitulation  were  signed 
betreeu  the  distinguished  De  la  Noue  with  three  others  on  the  one  part,  and 
thf  Seigneur  de  Noircarraes  and  three  others  on  the  side  of  Spain.  The  town 
was  given  over  to  Alva,  but  all  the  soldiers  were  to  go  out  with  their  weapons 
and  property.  Those  of  the  townspeople  who  had  borne  arms  against  his 
Majesty,  and  all  who  still  held  to  the  Reformed  religion,  were  to  retire  with 
ihe  soldiery.  The  troops  were  to  pledge  themselves  not  to  serve  in  future 
against  the  Kings  of  France  or  Spain,  but  from  this  provision  Louis,  with  his 
English  and  German  soldiers,  was  expressly  excepted,  the  Count  indignantly 
repudiating  the  idea  of  such  a  pledge,  or  of  discontinuing  his  hostilities  for  an 
instant.  It  was  also  agreed  that  convoys  should  be  furnished,  and  hostages 
exchanged  for  the  due  observance  of  the  terms  of  the  treaty.  The  prelimi- 
naries having  been  thus  settled,  the  patriot  forces  abandoned  the  town.^ 

Count  Louis,  rising  from  his  sick-bed,  paid  his  respects  in  person  to  the 
victorious  generals,  at  their  request.  He  was  received  in  Alva's  camp  with 
an  extraordinary  show  of  admiration  and  esteem.  The  Duke  of  Medina  Coeli 
oirerwhclmed  him  with  courtesies  and  "  iaiolemanoi,"  while  Don  Frederic  as- 
sured him,  in  the  high-flown  language  of  Spanish  compliment,  that  there  was 
nothing  which  he  would  not  do  to  serve  him,  and  that  he  would  take  a  greater 
pleasure  in  executing  his  slightest  wish  than  if  he  had  been  his  next  of  kin.' 

As  the  Count  next  day,  still  suffering  with  fever,  and  attired  iri  his  long 
dressing-gown,  was  taking  his  departure  from  the  city,  he  ordered  his  carriage 
to  stop  at  the  entrance  to  Don  Frederic's  quarters.  That  general,  who  had 
been  standing  incognito  near  the  door,  gazing  with  honest  admiration  at  the 
hero  of  so  many  a  hard-fought  field,  withdrew  as  he  approached,  that  he  might 
not  give  the  invalid  the  trouble  of  alighting.*  Louis,  however,  recognising 
liim,  addressed  him  with  the  Spanish  salutation,  "  Perdone  vuestra  Seneria  la 
fesaiumbre"  and  paused  at  the  gate.*  Don  Frederic,  from  politeness  to  his 
condition,  did  not  present  himself,  but  sent  an  aide-de-camp  to  express  his  com- 
pliments and  good  wishes.  Having  exchanged  these  courtesies,  Louis  lefl  the 
city,  convoyed,  as  had  been  agreed  upon,  by  a  guard  of  Spanish  troops-  There 
was  a  deep  meaning  in  the  respect  with  which  the  Spanish  generals  had  treated 
the  rebel  chieftain.  Although  the  massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew  met  with 
.Ura's  entire  approbation,  yet  it  was  his  cue  to  affect  a  holy  horror  at  the  event, 
and  he  avowed  that  he  would  "  rather  cut  off  both  his  hands  than  be  guilty 
of  such  a  deed"* — as  if  those  hangman's  hands  had  the  right  to  protest 
•^t^nst  any  murder,  however  wholesale.     Count  Louis  suspected  at  once,  and 
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soon  afterwards  tliuroughly  understood,  the  real  motives  of  the  chivalrous 
treatment  which  he  had  received.'  He  well  knew  that  these  veiy  men  would 
have  sent  him  to  the  scaffold  had  he  fallen  into  their  power,  and  he  therefore 
estimated  their  courtesy  at  its  proper  value. 

It  was  distinctly  stated  in  the  capitulation  of  the  city;  that  all  the  soldiers, 
as  well  as  such  of  the  inhabitants  as  had  borne  arms,  should  be  allowed  to 
leave  the  city,  with  all  their  property.  The  rest  of  the  people,  it  was  agreed, 
might  remain  without  molestation  to  their  persona  or  estates.'  It  has  been 
the  general  opinion  of  historians  that  the  articles  of  this  convention  were 
maintained  by  the  conquerors  in  good  faith,'  Never  was  a  more  signal  error. 
The  capitulation  was  made  Late  at  night  on  the  aoth  September,  without  the 
provision  which  Charles  IX.  had  hoped  for — the  massacre,  namely,  of  De  la 
None  and  his  companions.  As  for  GCnlis,  and  those  who  had  been  taken 
prisoners  at  his  defeat,  their  doom  had  already  been  sealed.  The  city  was 
evacuated  on  the  aist  September.  Alva  entered  it  upon  th^  ■4th.  Most  of 
the  volunteers  departed  with  the  garrison,  but  many  who  had,  most  unfortn- 
nately,  prolonged  their  farewells  to  their  families,  trusting  to  the  word  of  the 
Spanish  Captain  Molinos,  were  thrown  into  prisoni*  Noircannes,  the  butcher 
of  Valenciennes,  now  made  his  appearance  in  Mons.  As  grand  buliff  of 
Hainault,  he  came  to  the  place  as  one  in  authority,  and  his  deeds  were  nov 
to  complete  the  infamy  Which  must  for  ever  surround  his  name.  In  bmtal 
violation  of  the  terras  upon  which  the  town  had  surrendered,  he  now  set  about 
the  work  of  massacre  and  pillage.  A  Commission  of  Troubles^  in  close  imi- 
tation of  the  famous  Blood  Council  at  Brussels^  was  established,'  the  members 
of  the  tribunal  being  appointed  by  Noircarmes,  and  all  being  inhabitants 
of  the  town.  The  council  commenced  proceedings  by  condemning  all  the 
volunteers,  although  expressly  included  in  the  capitulation.  Their  wives  and 
children  were  all  banished,  their  property  all  confiscated.  On  the  15th 
December  the  executions  commenced.  The  intrepid  De  Lestej  silk  manufac- 
turer, who  had  comtnanded  a  band  of  volunteers,  and  sustained  during  the 
siege  the  assaults  of  Alva's  troops  with  remarkable  courage  at  a  very  critical 
moment,  was  one  of  the  earliest  victimsi'  In  ccmsideration  "  that  he  was  a 
gentleman,  and  not  among  the  most  malicious,"  ^  he  was  executed  by  swoni. 
"  In  respect  that  he  heard  the  mass,  and  made  a  sweet  and  Catholic  end,"  it 
was  allowed  that  he  should  be  "buried  in  consecrated  earth,"*  Many  others 
followed  in  quick  succession.  Some  were  beheaded,  some  were  hanged,  some 
were  burned  alive.  All  who  had  borne  arms  or  worked  at  the  fortifications 
were,  of  course,  put  to  death.  Such  as  refused  to  confess  and  receive  the 
Catholic  sacraments  perished  by  fire,  A  poor  wretch,  accused  of  having  ridi- 
culed these  mysteries,  had  his  tongue  torn  out  before  being  beheaded,'  A 
cobbler,  named  Blaise  Bouzetj  was  hanged  for  having  eaten  meat-soup  upon 
Friday."  He  was  also  accused  of  going  to  the  Protestant  preachings  for  the 
sake  of  participating  in  the  alms  distributed  on  these  occasions,^'  a  crime  for 
which  many  other  paupers  were  executed,^*  An  old  man  of  sixty-two  was  sent 
to  the  scaffold  for  having  permitted  his  son  to  bear  arms  among  the  volun- 
teers." At  last,  when  all  pretexts  were  wanting  to  justify  executions,  the  council 
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assigned  as  motives  for  its  decrees  an  adhesion  of  heart  on  the  part  of  the 
Tictims  to  the  cause  of  the  insui^ents,  or  to  the  doctrines  of  the  Reformed 
Church,'  Ten,  twelve,  twenty  persons  were  often  hanged,  bumed,  or  be- 
headed ia  a  single  day.^  Gibbets  laden  with  mutilated  bodies  lined  the  public 
highways,  while  Noircarraes,  by  frightful  expressions  of  approbation,  excited 
without  ceasing  the  fury  of  his  satellites.*  This  monster  would  perhaps  be 
less  worthy  of  execration  had  he  been  governed  in  these  foul  proceedings  by 
fanatical  bigotry  or  by  political  hatred;  but  his  motives  were  of  the  most  sor- 
did description.  It  was  mainly  to  acquire  gold  for  himself  that  he  ordained 
all  this  carnage.  With  the  same  pen  which  signed  the  death-sentences  of  the 
richest  victims,  he  drew  orders  to  his  own  benefit  on  their  confiscated  pro- 
perty.* The  lion's  share  of  the  plunder  was  appropriated  by  himself.  He 
desired  the  estate  of  Francois  de  Glarges,  Seigneur  d'Eslesmes.  The  gentle- 
man had  committed  no  offence  of  any  kind,  and,  moreover,  lived  beyond  the 
French  frontier.  Nevertheless,  in  contempt  of  international  law,  the  neigh- 
bouring territory  was  invaded,  and  D'Eslesmes  dragged  before  the  blood 
tribunal  of  Mons.  Noircarmes  had  drawn  up  beforehand,  in  his  own  handwrit- 
ing, both  the  terms  of  the  accusation  and  of  the  sentence.  The  victim  was 
innocent  and  a  Catholic,  but  he  was  rich.  He  confessed  to  have  been  twice 
at  die  preaching,  from  curiosity,  and  to  have  omitted  taking  the  sacrament  at 
the  previous  Easter.  For  these  offences  he  was  beheaded,  and  his  confiscated 
estate  adjudged  at  an  almost  nominal  price  to  the  secretary  of  Noircarmes, 
bidding  for  his  master.'  "  You  can  do  me  no  greater  pleasure,"  wrote  Noir- 
carmes to  the  council,  "than  to  make  quick  work  with  all  these  rebels,  and 
lo  proceed  with  the  confiscation  of  their  estates,  real  and  personal.  Don't 
&il  to  put  all  those  to  the  torture  out  of  whom  anything  can  be  got"  ' 

Notwithstanding  the  unexampled  docility  of  the  commissioners,  they  found 
it  difficult  to  extract  from  their  redoubted  chief  a  reasonable  share  in  the  wages 
of  blood.  They  did  not  scruple,  therefore,  to  display  their  own  infamy,  and 
to  enumerate  their  own  crimes,  in  order  to  justify  their  demand  for  higher 
salaries.  "  Consider,"  they  said,  in  a  petition  to  this  end,  "  consider  closely 
all  that  is  odious  in  our  office,  and  the  great  number  of  banishments  and 
o(  executions  which  we  have  pivneurueii  among  ail  our  own  relations  and 
ffiendt."'' 

It  may  be  added,  moreover,  as  a  slight  palliation  for  the  enormous  crimes 
committed  by  these  men,  that,  becoming  at  last  weary  of  their  business,  they 
urged  Noircarmes  to  desist  from  the  work  of  proscription.  Longehaye,  one 
of  the  commissioners,  even  waited  upon  him  personally  with  a  plea  for  mercy 
in  favour  of  "  the  poor  people,  even  beggars,  who,  although  having  borne  arms 
during  the  siege,  might  then  be  pardoned."  Noircarmes,  in  a  rage  at  the 
proposition,  said  that  "  if  he  did  not  know  the  commissioners  to  be  honest 
men,  he  should  believe  that  their  palms  had  bun  oiitd" *  and  forbade  any 
further  words  on  the  subject.  When  Longshaye  still  ventured  to  speak  in 
favour  of  certain  persons  "who  were  very  poor  and  simple,  not  charged  with 
duplicity,  and  good  Catholics  besideSj"  he  fared  no  better.  "  Away  with  you !" 
cried  Noircarmes  in  a  great  ftiry,*  adding  that  he  had  already  written  to  have 
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execution  done  upon  the  whole  of  them.  "  Whereupon,"  said  poor  blood- 
councillor  Longehaye,  in  his  letter  to  his  colleagues,  "  I  retired,  I  leave  you 
to  guess  how," ' 

Thus  the  work  went  on  day  after  day,  month  after  month.  Till  the  37th 
August  of  the  following  year  (1573)  the  executioner  never  rested ;  and  when 
Requesens,  successor  to  Alva,  caused  the  prisons  of  Mons  to  be  opened,  there 
were  found  still  seventy-five  individuals  condemned  to  the  block,  and  awaiting 
their  fate.* 

It  is  the  most  dreadful  commentary  upon  the  times  in  which  these  transac- 
tions occurred,  that  they  could  sink  so  soon  into  oblivion.  The  culprits  took 
care  to  hide  the  records  of  their  guilt,  while  succeeding  horrors,  on  a  more 
extensive  scale,  at  other  places,  effaced  the  memory  of  all  these  comparatively 
obscure  murders  and  spoliations.  The  prosperity  of  Mons,  one  of  the  most 
flourishing  and  wealthy  manufacturing  towns  in  the  Netherlands,  was  annihi- 
lated, but  there  were  so  many  cities  in  the  same  condition  that  its  misery  was 
hardly  remarkable.  Nevertheless,  in  our  own  days,  the  fall  of  a  mouldering 
tower  in  the  ruined  Chateau  de  Naast  at  last  revealed  the  archives  of  all  these 
crimes.'  How  the  documents  came  to  be  placed  there  remains  a  mystery, 
but  they  have  at  last  been  brought  to  light. 

The  Spaniards  had  thus  recovered  Mons,  by  which  event  the  temporary 
revolution  throughout  the  whole  Southern  Netherlands  was  at  an  end.  The 
ke}'3  of  that  city  unlocked  the  gates  of  every  other  in  Brabant  and  Flanders. 
The  towns  which  had  so  lately  embraced  the  authority  of  Orange  now 
hastened  to  disavow  the  Prince,  and  to  return  to  their  ancient,  hypocritical, 
and  cowardly  allegiance.*  The  new  oaths  of  fidelity  were  in  general  accepted 
by  Alva,  but  the  beautiful  archiepiscopal  city  of  Mechlin  was  selected  for  an 
example  and  a  sacrifice. 

There  were  heavy  arrears  due  to  the  Spanish  troops.  To  indemnify  them, 
and  to  make  good  his  blasphemous  prophecy  of  Divine  chastisement  for  its 
past  misdeeds,  Alva  now  abandoned  this  town  to  the  license  of  his  soldiery. 
By  his  command,  Don  Frederic  advanced  to  the  gates,  and  demanded  its 
surrender.  He  was  answered  by  a  few  shots  from  the  garrison.  Those  cow- 
ardly troops,  however,  having  thus  plunged  the  city  still  more  deeply  into  the 
disgrace  which,  in  Alva's  eyes,  they  had  incurred  by  receiving  rebels  within 
their  walls  after  having  but  just  before  refused  admittance  to  the  Spanish  forces, 
decamped  during  the  night,  and  left  the  place  defenceless.' 

Early  next  morning  there  issued  from  the  gates  a  solemn  procession  of 
priests,  with  banner  and  crosier,  followed  by  a  long  and  suppliant  throng  of 
citizens,  who  attempted  by  this  demonstration  to  avert  the  wrath  of  the  victor. 
While  the  penitent  psalms  were  resounding,  the  soldiers  were  busily  engaged  in 
heaping  dried  branches  and  rubbish  into  the  moat  Before  the  religious 
exercises  were  concluded,  thousands  had  forced  the  gates  or  climbed  the  walls, 
and  entered  the  city  witli  a  celerity  which  only  the  hope  of  rapine  could  inspire. 
The  sack  instantly  commenced.  The  property  of  friend  and  foe,  of  Papist 
and  Calvinist,  was  indiscriminately  rifled.  Everything  was  dismantled  and 
destroyed.  "  Hardly  a  nail,"  said  a  Spaniard,  writing  soon  afterwards  from 
Brussels,  "  was  left  standing  in  the  walls."  The  troops  seemed  to  imagine 
themselves  in  a  Turkisli  town,  and  wreaked  the  Divine  vengeance  which  Alva 
had  denounced  upon  the  city  with  an  energy  which  met  with  his  fervent 
applause.' 
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Three  txjt  long  the  horrible  scene  continued,  one  day  Tor  the  benefit  of 

the  Spaniat^s,  two  more  for  that  of  the  Walloons  and  Germans.  A.L1  the 
churches,  monasteries,  religious  houses  of  every  kind,  were  completely  sacked. 
Every  valuable  article  which  they  contained,  the  ornaments  of  altars,  the 
reliquaries,  chalices,  embroidered  curtains,  and  carpets  of  velvet  or  damask, 
the  golden  robes  of  the  priests,  the  repositories  of  the  host,  the  precious 
vessels  of  chrism  and  extreme  unction,  the  rich  clothing  and  jewellery  adorn- 
ing ihe  effigies  of  the  Holy  Virgin,  all  were  indiscriminately  rifled  by  the 
Spanish  soldiers.  The  holy  wafers  were  trampled  underfoot,  the  sacramental 
wine  was  poured  upon  the  ground,  and,  in  brief,  all  the  horrors  which  had 
been  committed  by  the  iconoclasts  in  their  wildest  moments,  and  for  a 
thousandth  part  oF  which  enormities  heretics  had  been  burned  in  droves, 
»ere  now  repeated  in  Mechlin  by  the  especial  soldiers  of  Christ,  by  Roman 
Catholics  who  had  been  sent  to  the  Netherlands  to  avenge  the  insults  offered 
to  the  Roman  Catholic  faith.  The  motive,  too,  which  inspired  the  sacrilegious 
crew  was  not  fanaticism,  but  the  desire  of  plunder.  The  property  of  Romanists 
was  taken  as  freely  as  that  of  Calvinists,  of  which  sect  there  were,  indeed,  but 
few  in  the  archiepiscopal  city.  Cardinal  Granvelle's  house  was  rifled.  The 
pauper  funds  deposited  in  the  convents  were  not  respected.  The  beds  were 
taken  from  beneath  sick  and  dying  women,  whether  lady  abbess  or  hospital 
patient,  that  the  sacking  might  be  torn  to  pieces  in  search  of  hidden  treasure.^ 

The  iconoclasts  of  1566  had  destroyed  millions  of  property  for  the  sake  of 
an  idea,  but  they  had  appropriated  nothing.  Moreover,  they  had  scarcely 
injured  a  human  being,  confining  their  wrath  to  graven  images.  The  Spaniards 
at  Mechlin  spared  neither  man  nor  woman.  The  murders  and  outrages  would 
be  mcredible,  were  they  not  attested  by  most  respectable  Catholic  witnesses. 
Men  were  butchered  in  their  houses,  iu  the  streets,  at  the  altars.  Women  were 
violated  by  hundreds  in  churches  and  in  graveyards.*  Moreover,  the  deed 
had  been  as  deliberately  arranged  as  it  was  thoroughly  performed.  It  was 
sanctioned  by  the  highest  authority.  Don  Frederic,  son  of  Alva,  and  General 
Noircarmes  were  both  present  at  the  scene,  and  applications  were  in  vain  made 
to  them  that  the  havoc  might  be  stayed.  "  They  were  seen  whispering  to  each 
other  in  the  ear  on  their  atrival,"  says  an  eye-witness  and  a  Catholic,  "and  it 
is  well  known  that  the  affair  had  been  resolved  upon  the  preceding  day.  The 
two  continued  together  as  long  as  they  remained  in  the  city."  *  The  work  was, 
in  truth,  fully  accomplished.  The  ultra- Catholic,  Jean  Richardot,  member  ot 
the  Grand  Council,  and  nephew  of  the  Bishop  of  Atras,  informed  the  State 
Council  that  the  sack  of  Mechlin  had  been  so  horrible  that  the  poor  and  unfor- 
tunate mothers  had  not  a  single  morsel  of  bread  to  put  in  the  mouths  of  their 
children,  who  were  dying  before  their  eyes — so  insane  and  cruel  had  been  the 
avaiice  of  the  plunderers.  "  He  could  say  more,"  he  adiled,  "  if  his  hair  did  not 
stand  on  end,  not  only  at  recounting,  but  even  at  remembering  the  scene."* 

Three  days  long  the  city  was  abandoned  to  that  trinity  of  furies  which  ever 
wail  upon  War's  footsteps— Murder,  Lust,  and  Rapine — under  whose  prompt- 
ings human  beings  become  so  much  more  terrible  than  the  most  ferocious 
beasts.     In  his  letter  to  his  master,  the  Duke  congratulated  him  upon  these 
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Ibul  proceedings  as  upon  a  pious  deed  well  accomplished.  He  thought  it 
necessary,  however,  to  excuse  himself  before  the  public  in  a.  document  which 
justified  the  sack  of  Mechlin  by  its  refusal  to  accept  his  garrison  a  few  months 
before,  and  by  the  shots  which  had  been  discharged  at  his  troops  as  they 
approached  the  city.'  For  these  offences,  and  by  his  express  order,  the  deed 
was  done.     Upon  his  head  must  the  guilt  for  ever  rcs^* 
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While  thus  Brabant  and  Flanders  were  scourged  back  to  the  chains  wWch 
they  had  so  recently  broken,  the  affairs  of  the  Prince  of  Orange  were  not  iin- 
proving  in  Zealand.  Never  was  a  twelvemonth  so  marked  by  contradictory 
fortune,  never  were  the  promises  of  a  spring  followed  by  such  blight  and  dis- 
appointment in  autumn,  than  in  the  memorable  year  1571-  On  the  island  of 
Walcheren,  Middelbui^  and  Amemuyde  stili  held  for  the  King — Campveer 
and  Flushing  for  the  Prince  of  Orange.  On  the  island  of  South  Beveland,  the 
city  of  Gties  or  Tergoes  was  still  stoutly  defended  by  a  small  garrison  of  Spanish 
troops.  As  long  as  the  place  held  out,  the  city  of  Middelburg  could  be  main- 
tained. Should  tliat  important  city  fall,  the  Spaniards  would  lose  all  hold  upon 
Walcheren  and  the  province  of  Zealand. 

Jerome  de  'c  2^raerts,  a  brave,  faithful,  but  singularly  unlucky  officer,  com- 
manded for  the  Prince  in  Walcheren.*  He  had  attempted  by  various  hastily 
planned  expeditions  to  give  employment  to  his  turbulent  soldiery,  but  fortune 
had  refused  to  smile  upon  his  efforts.  He  had  laid  siege  to  Middelburg,  and 
failed.  He  had  attempted  Tei^oes,  and  had  been  compelled  ingjoriously  to 
retreat  The  citizens  of  Flushing,  on  his  return,  had  shut  the  gates  of  the  town 
in  his  face,  and  for  several  days  refused  to  admit  him  or  his  troops.*  To 
retrieve  this  disgrace,  which  had  sprung  rather  from  the  insubordination  of  his 
followers  and  the  dislike  which  they  bore  his  person  than  from  any  want  of 
courage  or  conduct  on  his  part,  he  now  assembled  a  force  of  seven  thousand 
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men,  marched  again  to  Tergoes,  and  upon  the  36th  of  August  laid  siege  to 
ihe  place  in  form.'  The  garrison  was  very  insufficient,  and  although  tliey  con- 
liucied  themselves  with  great  bravery,  it  was  soon  evident  that  unless  reinforced 
they  must  yield.  With  their  overthrow  it  was  obvious  that  the  Spaniards 
vonld  lose  the  important  maritime  province  of  Zealand,  and  the  Duke  accord- 
ingly ordered  D'Avila,  who  commanded  in  Antwerp,  to  throw  succour  into 
Tergoes  without  delay.  Attempts  were  made  by  sea  and  by  land  to  this 
«fec^  but  were  all  unsuccessful  The  Zealanders  commanded  the  waters  with 
theii  fleet,  and  were  too  much  at  home  among  those  gulfs  and  shallows  not  to 
be  more  than  a  match  for  their  enemies.  Baffled  in  their  attempt  to  relieve 
thetown  by  water  orhy  land,  the  Spaniards  conceived  an  amphibious  scheme. 
'I'heir  plan  led  to  one  of  the  most  brilliant  feats  of  anns  which  distinguishes 
ibe  history  of  this  war. 

The  Scheld,  flowing  past  the  city  of  Antwerp,  and  separating  the  provinces 
orplandets  and  Brabant,  opens  wide  its  two  arms  in  nearly  opposite  directions, 
before  it  joins  the  sea.  Between  these  two  arms  lie  the  isles  of  Zealand,  half 
floating  upon,  half  submerged  by  the  waves.  The  town  of  Tergoes  was  the 
chief  city  of  South  Beveland,  the  most  important  part  of  this  archipelago, 
but  South  Beveland  had  not  always  been  an  island.  Fifty  years  before,  a 
tempest,  one  of  the  most  violent  recorded  in  the  stormy  annals  of  that 
eiposed  country,  had  overthrown  all  barriers,'  the  waters  of  the  German 
Ocean,  lashed  by  a  succession  of  north  winds,  having  been  driven  upon  the 
low  coast  of  Zealand  more  rapidly  than  they  could  be  carried  oS  through 
ihe  Darrow  straits  of  Dover.  The  dykes  of  the  island  had  burst,  the  ocean 
had  swept  over  the  land,  hundreds  of  villages  had  been  overwhelmed,  and  a 
tract  of  country  torn  from  the  provinces  and  buried  for  ever  beneath  the  sea. 
This  "  Drowned  Land,"  *  as  it  is  called,  now  separated  the  island  from  the 
main.  At  low  tide  it  was,  however,  possible  for  experienced  pilots  to  ford 
the  cstuaty,  which  had  usurped  the  place  of  the  land.  The  average  depth 
was  between  four  and  five  feet  at  low  water,  while  the  tide  rose  and  fell  at 
least  ten  feet ;  the  bottom  was  muddy  and  treacherous,  and  it  was,  moreover, 
Haversed  by  three  living  streams  or  channels,  always  much  too  deep  to  be 
fordable.* 

Captain  Flomaert,  a  Fleming  of  great  experience  and  bravery,  warmly 
attached  to  the  King's  cause,  conceived  the  plan  of  sending  reinforcements 
across  this  drowned  district  to  the  city  of  Tergoes.  Accompanied  by  two 
]>easants  of  the  country  well  acquainted  with  the  track,  he  twice  accom- 
plished the  dangerous  and  difficult  passage,  which,  from  dry  land  to  dry  land, 
<ra5  nearly  ten  English  miles  in  length.  Having  thus  satisfied  himself  as  to 
ibe  possibility  of  the  enterprise,  he  laid  his  plan  before  the  Spanish  colonel 
Mondragon.* 

That  courageous  veteran  eagerly  embraced  the  proposal,  examined  the 
ground,  and  after  consultation  with  Sancho  d'Avila,  resolved  in  person  to  lead 
an  expedition  along  the  path  suggested  by  Plomaert  Three  thousand  picked 
men,  a  thousand  from  each  nation,' — Spaniards,  Walloons,  and  Germans,  were 
speedily  and  secretly  assembled  at  Bergen  op  Zoom,  from  the  neighbourhood 
of  which  city,  at  a  place  called  Aggier,'  it  was  necessary  that  the  expedition 
should  set  forth.  A  quantity  of  sacks  were  provided,  in  which  a  supply  of 
biscuit  and  of  powder  was  placed,  one  to  be  carried  by  each  soldier  upon  his 
head.  Although  it  was  already  late  in  the  autumn,  the  weather  was  propi- 
tious; the  troops,  not  yet  informed  as  to  the  secret  enterprise  for  which  they 
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had  been  selected,  were  already  assembled  at  the  edge  of  the  water,  and  MoQ- 

dragon,  who,  no tw it li standing  his  age,  had  resolved  upon  heading  the  hazard- 
ous expedition,  now  briefly,  on  the  evening  of  the  aoih  October,  espbiincd 
to  them  the  nature  of  the  service.  His  statement  of  the  dangers  which 
they  were  about  to  encounter  rather  inflamed  than  diminished  their  ardour. 
Tbeir  enthusiasm  became  unbounded,  as  he  described  the  impwrtaoce  of 
the  city  which  they  were  about  to  save,  and  alluded  to  the  glory  which 
would  be  won  by  those  who  thus  courageously  came  forward  to  its 
rescue.  The  time  of  about  half  ebb-tide  having  arrived,  the  veteran,  preceded 
only  by  the  guides  and  Plomaert,  plunged  gaily  into  the  waves,  followed  by  his 
army,  almost  in  single  file.  The  water  was  never  lower  than  the  breast,  often 
higher  than  the  shoulder.  The  distance  to  the  island,  three  and  a  half  leagues 
at  least,  was  to  be  accomplished  within,  at  most,  six  hours,  or  the  rising  tide 
would  overwhelm  them  for  ever.  And  thus,  across  the  quaking  and  uncer- 
tain sUme,  which  often  refused  them  a  footing,  that  adventurous  band  five 
hours  long  pursued  their  midnight  march,  sometimes  swimming  for  their  lives, 
and  always  struggling  with  the  waves  which  every  instant  threatened  to  en- 
gulph  them. 

Before  the  tide  had  risen  to  more  than  half-Sood,  before  the  day  had  dawned, 
the  army  set  foot  on  dry  land  again  at  the  village  of  Jrselcen.  Of  the  whole 
three  thousand,  only  nine  unlucky  individuals  had  been  drowned  ;  so  much  had 
courage  and  discipline  availed  in  that  dark  and  perilous  passage  through  the 
very  bottom  of  the  sea,i  The  Duke  of  Alva  might  well  pronounce  it  one  of  the 
most  brilliant  and  original  achievements  in  the  annals  of  war,'  The  beacon 
fires  were  immediately  lighted  upon  the  shore,  as  agreed  upon,  lo  inform  San- 
cho  d'Avila,  who  was  anxiously  awaiting  the  result  at  Bergen  op  Zoom,  of  the 
safe  arrival  of  the  troops.  A  brief  repose  was  then  allowed.  At  the  approach 
of  daylight,  they  set  forth  from  Irseken,  which  lay  about  four  leagues  from 
Tergoes.  The  news  that  a  Spanish  army  had  thus  arisen  from  tlie  depths  of 
the  sea  flew  before  them  as  they  marched.  The  besieging  force  commanded 
the  water  with  their  fleet,  the  land  with  their  army;  yet  had  these  indomi- 
table Spaniards  found  a  path  which  was  neither  land  nor  water,  and  had  thus 
stolen  upon  them  in  the  silence  of  night  A  panic  preceded  them  as  they 
fell  upon  a  foe  much  superior  in  number  to  their  own  force.  It  was  impos- 
sible for  't  2^raerts  to  induce  his  soldiers  to  otFer  resistance.  The  patriot 
army  fled  precipitately  and  ignominiously  to  their  ships,  hotly  pursued  by 
the  Spaniards,  who  overtook  and  destroyed  the  whole  of  their  rear-guard 
before  they  could  embark.  This  done,  the  gallant  little  garrison  which  had 
so  successfully  held  the  city  was  reinforced  with  the  courageous  veterans  who 
had  come  to  their  relief.  His  audacioiis  project  thus  brilliantly  accom- 
plished, the  "good  old  Mondragon,"'  as  his  soldiers  called  him,  returned  to 
the  province  of  Brabant.* 

After  the  capture  of  Mons  and  the  sack  of  Mechlin,  the  Duke  of  Alva  had 
taken  his  way  to  Nimwegen,  having  dispatched  his  son,  Don  Frederic,  to 
reduce  the  northern  and  eastern  country,  which  was  only  too  ready  to  submit 
to  the  conqueror.  Very  little  resistance  was  made  by  any  of  the  cities  which 
had  so  recently,  and  with  such  enthusiasm,  embraced  the  cause  of  Orange. 
Zutphen  attempted  a  feeble  opposition  to  the  entrance  of  the  King's  troops, 
and  received  a  dreadful  chastisement  in  consequence.  Alva  sent  orders  to 
his  son  to  leave  not  a  single  man  alive  in  the  city,  and  to  bum  every  house 
to  the  ground.^     The  Duke's  command  was  almost  literally  obeyed.    Don 
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Frederic  entered  Zutphen,  and  without  a  moment's  warning  put  the  whole  gar- 
lison  to  the  sword.  The  citizens  next  fell  a  defenceless  prey,  some  being 
stabbed  in  the  streets,  some  hanged  on  the  trees  which  decorated  the  city, 
some  stripped  stark  naked,  and  turned  out  into  the  fields  to  freeze  to  death 
in  the  wintry  night  As  the  work  of  death  became  too  fatiguing  for  the 
baCcbet^,  five  hundred  innocent  burghers  were  tied  two  and  two,  back  to  back, 
and  drowned  like  dogs  in  the  river  Yssel.  A  few  stragglers,  who  had  contrived 
(o  elude  pursuit  at  first,  were  afterwards  taken  from  their  hiding-places,  and 
hung  upon  th£galiows  by  the  feet,  some  of  which  victims  suffered  four  days  and 
n^hts  of  agony  before  death  came  to  their  relief!  It  Is  superfluous  to  add 
that  the  outrages  upon  women  were  no  less  universal  in  Zutphen  than  they 
had  been  in  every  ci^  captured  or  occupied  by  the  Spanish  troops.  These 
horrors  continued  till  scarcely  chastity  or  Ufa  remained  throughout  the  miser- 
able city.^ 

TTiis  attack  and  massacre  had  been  so  suddenly  executed,  that  assistance 
would  hardly  have  been  possibie,  even  had  there  been  a  disposition  to  render 
it  There  was,  however,  no  such  disposition.  The  whole  country  was  already 
cowering  again,  except  the  provinces  of  Holland  and  Zealand.  No  one  dared 
approach,  even  to  learn  what  had  occurred  within  the  walls  of  the  town,  for 
days  after  its  doom  had  been  accomplished.  "  A  wail  of  agony  was  heard 
above  Zutphen  last  Sunday,"  wrote  Count  Nieuwenar,  "  a  sound  as  of  a  mighty 
massacre,  but  we  know  not  what  has  taken  place."  * 

Count  Van  den  Bergh,  another  brother-in-law  of  Orange,  proved  himself 
signally  unworthy  of  the  illustrious  race  to  which  he  was  allied.  He  had,  in 
the  earlier  part  of  the  year,  received  the  homage  of  the  cities  of  Gelderland 
and  Overyssel  on  behalf  of  the  patriot  Prince.  He  now  basely  abandoned 
the  field  where  he  had  endeavoured  to  gather  laurels  while  the  sun  of  success 
had  been  shining.  Having  written  from  Kampen,  whither  he  had  retired, 
that  he  meant  to  hold  the  city  to  the  last  gasp,  he  immediately  afterwards  fled 
secretly  and  precipitately  from  the  country.*  In  his  Sight  he  was  plundered 
by  his  own  people,  while  his  wife,  Mary  of  Nassau,  then  far  advanced  in  preg- 
oancy,  was  left  behind,  disguised  as  a  peasant  girl,  in  an  obscure  village.* 

With  the  flight  of  Van  den  Bergh,  all  the  cities  which,  under  his  guidance, 
had  raised  the  standard  of  Orange,  deserted  the  cause  at  once.  Friesland, 
too,  where  Robles  obtained  a  victory  over  six  thousand  patriots,  again  sub- 
mitted to  the  yoke.  But  if  the  ancient  heart  of  the  free  Frisians  was  beating 
ttius  feebly,  there  was  still  spirit  left  among  their  brethren  on  the  other  side  of 
the  Zuyder  Zee.  It  was  not  while  William  of  Orange  was  within  her  borders, 
nor  while  her  sister  provinces  had  proved  recreant  to  him,  that  Holland  would 
follow  their  base  example.  No  rebellion  being  left,  except  in  the  north-western 
extremities  of  the  Netherlands,  Don  Frederic  was  ordered  to  proceed  from 
Zutpfaen  to  Amsterdam,  thence  to  undertake  the  conquest  of  Holland.  The 
Httle  city  of  Naarden,  on  the  coast  of  the  Zuyder  Zee,  lay  in  his  path,  and  had 
not  yet  formally  submitted.  On  the  aad  of  November,  a  company  of  one 
hundred  troopers  was  sent  to  the  city  gates  to  demand  its  surrender.  The 
small  garrison  which  had  been  left  by  the  Prince  was  not  disposed  to  resist, 
but  the  spirit  of  the  burghers  was  stouter  than  their  walls.  They  answered 
ihe  summons  by  a  declaration  that  they  had  thus  far  held  the  city  for  the 
King  and  the  Prince  of  Orange,  and,  with  God's  help,  would  continue  so 
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to  do.  As  the  horsemen  departed  with  this  reply,  a  lunatic,  called  Adrian 
Ktankhodl,  mounted  the  r&mparts,  and  discharged  a.  culverine  among  them.' 
No  man  wa.5  Injured,  but  the  words  of  defiance  and  the  shot  fired  by  a  mad- 
maa's  hand  were  destined  to  be  fearfully  answered. 

Meanwhile,  the  inhabitants  of  the  place,  which  was  at  best  far  from  strong, 
and  ill  provided  with  arms,  ammunition,  or  soldiers,  dispatched  importunate 
messages  to  Sonoy,  and  to  other  patriot  generals  nearest  to  them,  solicitiDg 
reinforcements.  These  messengers  came  back  almost  empty  handed.  Ther 
brought  a  little  powder  and  a  great  many  promises,  but  not  a  single  mau-at- 
arms,  not  a  ducat,  not  a  piece  of  artillery.  The  most  influential  commanders, 
moreover,  advised  an  hoDOuraUe  capitulation,  if  it  were  still  possible.^ 

Thus  baffled,  the  burghers  of  the  little  city  found  their  proud  position  quite 
untenable.  They  accordingly,  on  the  ist  of  December,  dispatched  the  burgo- 
master and  a  senator  to  Amersfoort,  to  make  terins,  if  possible,  with  Don  Fre- 
deric* When  these  envoys  reached  the  place,  they  were  refused  admission  lo 
the  general's  presence.  The  army  had  already  been  ordered  to  move  forward 
to  Naarden,  and  they  were  directed  to  accompany  the  advance  guard,  and  to 
expect  their  reply  at  the  gates  of  their  own  city.  This  command  was  sufficiently 
ominous,  The  impression  which  it  made  upon  them  was  confirmed  bythe 
warning  voices  of  their  friends  in  Amersfoort,  who  entreated  them  not  to  return 
to  Naardeo.  The  advice  was  not  lost  upon  one. of  the  two  envoys.  After 
they  had  advanced  a  little  distance  on  their  journey,  the  burgomaster, 
1-aurentszoon,  sHd  privately  out  of  the  sledge  in  which  they  were  travelling, 
leaving  his  cloak  behind  him,  "  Adieu  !  I  think  I  will  not  venture  back  to 
Naarden  at  present,"  said  he  calmly,  as  he  abandoned  his  companion  to  his 
fate.*  The  other,  who  could  not  so  easily  desert  his  children,  his  wife,  and  hi) 
fellow-citizens  in  the  hour  of  danger,  went  forward  as  calmly  to  share  in  their 
impending  doom. 

The  army  reached  Bussem,  half  a  league  distant  from  Naarden,  in  the  even- 
ing. Here  Don  Frederic  established  his  headquarters,  and  proceeded  to 
invest  the  city.  Senator  Geirit  was  then  directed  to  return  to  Naarden,  and 
to  bring  out  a  more  numerous  deputation  on  the  following  morning,  duiy 
empowered  to  surrender  the  place.  The  envoy  accordingly  returned  ne« 
day,  accompanied  by  Lambert  Hortensius,  rector  of  a  Latin  academy,  together 
iyith  four  other  citizens.  Before  this  deputation  had  reached  Bussem,  they 
were  met  by  Julian  Romero,  who  informed  them  that  he  was  commissioned 
to  treat  with  them  on  the  part  of  Don  Frederic  He  demanded  the  keys  of 
the  city,  and  gave  the  deputation  a  solemn  pledge  that  the  lives  and  property 
of  all  the  inhabitants  should  be  sacredly  respected.  To  attest  this  assurance, 
Pon  Julian  gave  his  hand  three  several  times  to  Lambert  Hortensiua  A 
soldier's  word  thus  plighted,  the  commissioners,  without  exchanging  any  written 
documents,  suireudered  the  keys,  and  immediately  afterwards  accompanied 
Homerb  into  the  city,  who  was  soon  followed  by  five  or  six  hundred  mus- 
keteers.* 

'I'o  give  these  guests  a  hospitable  reception,  all  the  housewives  of  the  city 
at  once  set  about  preparations  for  a  sumptuous  feas^  to  which  the  Spaniards 
did  ample  justice,  while  the  colonel  and  his  officers  were  entertained  by  Seoalor 
Gerrit  at  his  own  house.*  As  soon  as  this  conviviality  had  come  to  an  end, 
Romero,  i^ccompanied  by  his  host,  walked  into  the  square.  The  great  bell 
had  been  meantime  ringing,  and  the  citizens  had  been  summoned  to  assemble 
in  the  Gast  Huis  Church,  then  used  as  a  townhall.^     In  the  course  of  a  few 
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minutes  iSve  hundred  had  entered  the  building,  and  stood  quietly  awaiting  what- 
wer  measures  might  be  offered  for  their  deliberation.  Suddenly  a.  priest,  who 
had  been  pacing  to  and  fro  before  the  church  door,  entered  the  building,  and 
bade  them  all  prepare  for  death  ;  but  the  announcement,  the  preparation,  and 
the  death  were  simultaneous.^  The  door  was  flung  open,  and  a  bandof  armed 
Spaniards  rushed  across  the  sacred  threshold.  They  fired  a  single  volley  upon 
the  defenceless  herd,  and  then  sprang  in  upon  them  with  sword  and  dagger. 
A  yell  of  despair  arose  as  the  miserable  victims  saw  how  hopelessly  they  were 
engaged,  and  beheld  the  ferocious  faces  of  their  butchers.  The  carnage  within 
that  narrow  space  was  compact  and  rapid.  Within  a  few  minutes  all  were 
dispatched,  and  among  them  Senator  Gerrit,  from  whose  table  the  Spanish 
commander  had  but  just  risen.  The  church  was  then  set  on  fire,  and  the  dead 
and  dying  were  consumed  to  ashes  together," 

Inflamed  but  not  satiated,  the  Spaniards  then  rushed  into  the  streets,  thirsty 
for  fresh  horrors.     The  houses  were  all  rifled  of  their  contents,  and  men  were 
forced  to  carry  the  booty  to  the  camp,  who  were  then' struck  dead  as  their 
reward.     The  town  was  then  fired  in  eveiy  direction,  that  the  skulking  citizens ' 
might  be  forced  from  their  hiding-places.    As  fast  as  they  came  forth  they  were 
put  to  death  by  their  impatient  foes.     Some  were  pierced  with  rapiers,  some 
were  chopped  to  pieces  with  axes,  some  were  surrounded  in  the  blaang  streets 
by  troops  of  laughing  soldiers,  intoxicated  not  with  wine  but  with  blood,  who 
tossed  them  to  and  fro  with  their  lances,  and  derived  a  wild  amusement  from 
iheir  dying  agonies.     Those  who  attempted  resistance  were  crimped  alive 
liite  fishes,  and  left  to  gasp  themselves  to  death  in  lingering  torture.'    The 
soldiers,  becoming  more  and  more  insane  as  the  foul  work  went  on,  opened 
the  veins  of  some  of  their  victims,  and  drank  their  blood  as  if  it  were  wine.* 
Some  of  the  burghers  were  for  a  time  spaied,  that  they  might  witness  the 
violation  of  their  wives  and  daughters,  and  were  then  butchered  in  company 
with  these  still  more  unfortunate  victims.'     Mimcles  of  brutality  were  accom- 
plished.   Neither  church  nor  hearth  was  sacred.     Men  were  slain,  women 
outraged  at  the  altars,  in  the  streets,  in  their  blazing  homes.     The  Ufe  of 
Lambert  Hortensius  was  spared,  out  of  regard  to  his  learning  and  genius,  but 
he  hsrdly  could  thank  his  foes  for  the  boon,  for  they  struck  his  only  son  dead, 
and  tore  his  heart  out  before  his  father's  eyes.'    Hardly  any  man  or  woman 
survived,  except  by  accident     A  body  of  some  hundred  burghers  made  their 
escape  across  the  snow  into  the  open  country.    They  were,  however,  overtaken, 
stripped  stark  naked,  and  hung  upon  the  trees  by  the  feet,  to  freeze,  or  to 
perish  by  a  more  lingering  dea^.     Most  of  them  soon  died,  but  twenty,  who 
happened  to  be  wealthy,  succeeded,  after  enduring  much  torture,  in  purchas- 
ing   their  hves   of  their  inhuman  persecutors.    The   principal  burgomaster, 
Heinrich  Lambertszoon,  was  less  fortunate.    Known  to  be  affluent,  he  was  tor- 
tured by  exposing  the  soles  of  his  feet  to  a  fire  until  they  were  almost  con- 
sumed-   On  promise  that  his  life  should  be  spared,  he  then  agreed  to  pay  a  heavy 
rznsom  ;  but  hardly  had  he  furnished  the  stipulated  sum  when,  by  express 
iMrder  oi  Don  Frederic  himself,  he  was  hanged  in  his  own  doorway,  and  bis 
cisseveKcd  limbs  afterwards  nailed  to  the  gates  of  the  city.^ 

Neariy  all  the  inhabitants  of  Naarden,  soldiers  and  citizens,  were  thus  de- 
stroyed J  and  now  Don  Frederic  issued  peremptory  orders  that  no  one,  on 
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pam  ofdeath,  should  give  lodging  or  food  to  any  fugitive.  He  likewise  forbade 
to  the  dead  all  that  could  now  be  forbidden  them — a  grave.  Three  weeits 
long  did  these  unburied  bodies  pollute  the  streets,  nor  could  the  fev  wretched 
women  who  still  cowered  within,  such  houses  as  had  escaped  the  flames  ever 
move  from  their  lurking-places  without  treading  upon  the  festering  remains  o( 
what  had  been  their  husbands,  their  fathers,  or  their  brethren.  Such  was  the 
express  command  of  him  whom  the  fiatterers  called  the  "  most  divine  genius 
ever  knowTi."  Shortly  afterwards  came  an  order  to  dismantle  the  fortifications, 
which  had  certainly  proved  sufficiently  feeble  in  the  hour  of  need,  and  to  raw 
what  was  left  of  the  city  from  the  surface  of  the  earth.  The  work  was  faith- 
fully accomplished,  and  for  a  long  time  Naarden  ceased  to  exisL' 

Alva  wrote,  with  his  usual  complacency  in  such  cases,  to  his  sovereign,  that 
"  they  had  cut  the  throats  of  the  butchers  and  all  the  garrison,  and  that  they 
had  not  left  a  mother's  son  alive."  ^  The  statement  was  almost  literally  correct, 
nor  was  the  cant  with  which  these  bloodhounds  commented  upon  their  crimes 
less  odious  than  their  guilt.  "It  was  a  ptrmusitm  of  God,"  said  the  Duke, 
"that  these  people  should  have  undertaken  to  defend  a  city  which  was  so 
weak  that  no  other  persons  would  have  attempted  such  a  thing."  *  Nor  was 
the  reflection  of  Mendoza  less  pious.  "  The  sack  of  Naarden,"  said  that  really 
brave  and  accomplished  cavalier,  "  was  a  chastisement  which  must  be  believed 
to  have  taken  place  by  express  permission  of  a  Divine  Providence — a  punish- 
ment for  having  been  the  first  of  the  Holland  towns  in  which  heresy  Iniilt  its 
nest,  whence  it  has  taken  flight  to  all  the  neighbouring  cities,"* 

n  is  not  without  reluctance,  but  still  with  a  stem  determination,  that  the 
historian  should  faithfully  record  these  transactions.  To  extenuate  would  be 
base,  to  exaggerate  impossible.  It  is  good  that  the  world  should  not  forget 
how  much  wrong  has  been  endured  by  a  single  harmless  nation  at  the  hands 
of  despotism  ^nd  in  the  sacred  name  of  God.  There  have  been  tongues  and 
pens  enough  to  narrate  the  excesses  of  the  people,  bursting  from  time  to  time 
out  of  slavery  into  madness.  It  is  good,  too,  that  those  crimes  should  be 
remembered  and  freshly  pondered  ;  but  it  is  equally  wholesome  to  study  the 
opposite  picture.  Tyranny,  ever  young  and  ever  old,  constantly  reprodudiig 
herself  with  the  same  stony  features,  with  the  same  imposing  mask  which  she 
has  worn  through  all  the  ages,  can  never  be  too  minutely  examined,  especially 
when  she  paints  her  own  portrait,  and  when  the  secret  history  of  her  guilt  is 
furnished  by  the  confessions  of  her  lovers.  The  perusal  of  her  traits  will  not 
make  us  love  popular  liberty  the  less. 

The  history  of  Alva's  administration  in  the  Netherlands  is  one  of  those  pic- 
tures which  strike  us  almost  dumb  with  wonder.  Why  has  the  Almighty 
anffered  such  crimes  to  be  perpetrated  in  His  sacred  name  ?  Was  it  neces- 
sary that  many  generations  should  wade  through  this  blood  in  order  to  acquire 
for  their  descendants  the  blessings  of  civil  and  religious  freedom  7  Was  it 
necessary  that  an  Alva  should  ravage  a  peaceful  nation  with  sword  and  flame 
— that  desolation  should  be  spread  over  a  happy  land,  in  order  that  the  pure 
and  heroic  character  of  a  William  of  Orange  should  stand  forth  more  con- 
spicuously, like  an  antique  statue  of  spotless  marble  against  a  stormy  sky  ? 

After  the  army  which  the  Prince  had  so  unsuccessfully  led  to  the  relief  of 
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Mons  had  been  disbsinded,  he  had  himself  repaired  to  HowasQd.  He  had 
come  to  Kampen  shortly  before  its  defection  from  his  cause.  Thence  he  had 
been  escorted  across  the  Zujder  Zee  to  Enkhuizen.*  He  came  to  that 
province,  the  only  one  which,  through  good  and  ill  report,  remained  entirely 
laithful  to  him,  not  as  a  conqueror,  but  as  an  unsuccessful,  proscribed  man. 
But  there  were  warm  hearts  beating  within  those  cold  lagunes,  and  no 
conqueror  returning  from  a  brilliant  scries  of  victories  could  have  been  received 
with  more  affectionate  respect  than  William  in  that  darkest  hour  of  the 
coonlry's  history.  He  had  but  seventy  horsemen  at  his  back,  all  which 
Kmatned  of  the  twenty  thousand  troops  which  he  had  a  second  time  levied 
in  Germany,  and  he  felt  that  it  would  be  at  that  period  hopeless  for  him  to 
attempt  the  formation  of  a  third  army.  He  had  now  come  thither  to  share 
the  fate  of  Holland  at  least,  if  he  could  not  accomplish  her  liberation.  He 
H-ent  from  city  to  city,  advising  with  the  magistracies  and  with  the  inhabitants, 
and  arranging  many  matters  pertaining  both  to  peace  and  war.^  At  Harlem 
the  States  of  the  provinces,  according  to  his  requests,  had  been  assembled. 
The  assembly  begged  him  to  lay  before  them,  if  it  were  possible,  any  schemes 
and  means  which  he  might  have  devised  for  further  resistance  to  the  Duke 
of  Alva,  Thus  solicited,  the  Prince,  in  a  very  Kcret  session,  unfolded  his 
plans,  and  satisfied  them  as  to  the  future  prospects  of  the  cause.'  His  speech 
lias  nowhere  been  preserved.  His  strict  injunctions  as  to  secrecy,  doubtless, 
prevented  or  effaced  any  record  of  the  session.  It  is  probable,  however, 
ihit  he  entered  more  fully  into  the  state  of  his  negotiations  with  England,  and 
into  the  possibility  of  a  resumption  by  Count  Louis  of  his  private  intercourse 
*ich  the  French  court,  than  it  was  safe  publicly  to  divulge, 

While  the  Prince  had  been  thus  occupied  in  preparing  the  stout-hearted 
province  for  the  last  death-struggle  with  its  foe,  that  mortal  combat  was  already 
fist  approaching ;  for  the  aspect  of  the  contest  in  the  Netherlands  was  not 
that  of  ordinary  warfare.  It  was  an  encounter  between  two  principles,  in 
their  nature  so  hostile  to  each  other,  that  the  absolute  destruction  of  one  was 
the  only  possible  issue.  As  the  fight  went  on,  each  individual  combatant 
seemed  inspired  by  direct  personal  malignity,  and  men  found  a  pleasure  in 
lieeds  of  cruelty,  from  which  generations  not  educated  to  slaughter  recoil 
^ih  horror.  To  murder  defenceless  prisoners  ;  to  drink,  not  metaphorically 
haUleraily,  the  heart's  blood  of  an  enemy  ;  to  exercise  a  devilish  ingenuity 
in  inventions  of  mutual  torture,  became  not  only  a  duty  but  a  rapture.  The 
liberty  of  the  Netherlands  had  now  been  hunted  to  its  lair.  It  had  taken 
iu  last  refuge  among  the  sands  and  thickets  where  its  savage  infancy  had 
heen  nurtured,  and  had  now  prepared  itself  to  crush  its  tormentor  in  a  last 
embrace,  or  to  die  in  the  stni^le. 

After  the  conclusion  of  the  sack  and  massacre  of  Naarden,  Don  Frederic 
hai)  hastened  to  Amsterdam,*  where  the  Duke  was  then  (quartered,  that  he 
might  receive  the  paternal  benediction  for  his  well-accomplished  work.  The 
toyal  approbation  was  soon  afterwards  added  to  the  applause  of  his  parent, 
and  the  Duke  was  warmly  congratulated,  in  a  letter  written  by  Philip  as  soon 
as  the  murderous  deed  was  known,  that  Don  Frederic  had  so  plainly  shown 
himself  to  be  his  father's  son.'  There  was  now  more  work  for  father  and  son. 
Amsterdam  was  the  only  point  in  Holland  which  held  for  Alva,  and  from 
that  point  it  Was  determined  to  recover  the  whole  province^  The  Prince  of 
Orange  was  established  in  the  southern  district;  Diedrich  Sonoy,  his  lientenant, 
»as  stationed  in  North  Holland.*    The  important  city  of  Harlem  lay  between 
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the  two,  at  a  spot  where  the  whole  breadth  of  the  territory,  from  sea  to  sea, 
was  less  than  an  hour's  walk.  With  the  fall  of  that  city  the  province  would 
be  cut  in  twain,  the  rebellious  forces  utteriy  dissevered,  and  all  further 
resistance,  it  waa  thought,  rendered  impossible 

The  inhabitants  of  Harlem  felt  their  danger.  Bossu,  Alra's  stadholder  for 
Holland,  had  formally  announced  the  system  hitherto  pursued  at  Mechlin, 
Zutphen,  and  Naarden  as  the  deliberate  policy  of  the  Government.  The  King's 
Tcpresentative  had  formally  proclaimed  the  extermination  of  man,  woman,  and 
child  in  every  city  which  opposed  his  authority,'  but  the  promulgation  and  prac- 
tice of  such  a  system  had  an  opposite  effect  to  the  one  intended.  The  hearts 
of  the  Hollanders  were  rather  steeled  to  resistance  than  awed  into  submis^oQ 
by  the  fate  of  Naardeo.*  A  fortunate  event,  too,  was  accepted  as  a  lucky 
omen  for  the  coming  contest  A  little  fleet  of  armed  vessels,  belonging  to 
Holland,  had  been  frozen  up  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Amsterdam.  Don 
Frederic,  on  his  arrival  from  Naarden,  dispatched  a  body  of  picked  men 
over  the  ice  to  attack  the  imprisoned  vessels.  The  crews  had,  however, 
fortified  themselves  by  digging  a  wide  trench  around  the  whole  fleet,  which 
thus  became  from  the  moment  an  almost  impregnable  fortress.  Out  of  this 
frozen  citadel  a  strong  band  of  well-armed  and  s^ful  musketeers  sallied  fonh 
upon  skates  as  the  besieging  force  advanced.  A  rapid,  brilliant,  and  slippery 
skirmish  succeeded,  in  which  the  Hollanders,  so  accustomed  to  such  sports, 
easily  vanquished  their  antagonists,  and  drove  them  off  the  field,  with  the  loss 
of  several  hundred  left  dead  upon  the  ice.'  "  'Twas  a  thing  never  heard  ot 
before  to-day,"  said  Alva,  "to  see  a  body  of  arquebusiers  thus  skirmishing 
upon  a  frozen  sea."*  In  the  course  of  the  next  four-and-twenty  hours,  a 
flood  and  a  rapid  thaw  released  the  vessels,  which  all  escaped  to  Enkbuiien, 
while  a  frost  immediately  and  strangely  succeeding,  made  pursuit  impo^ 
sible.' 

The  Spaniards  were  astonished  at  these  novel  manoeuvres  upon  the  ice.  It 
is  amusing  to  read  their  elaborate  descriptions  of  the  wonderful  appendages 
which  had  enabled  the  Hollanders  to  glide  so  glibly  into  battle  with  a 
superior  force,  and  so  rapidly  to  glance  away,  after  achieving  a  signal  triumph. 
Nevertheless,  the  Spaniards  could  never  be  dismayed,  and  were  always  apt 
scholars,  even  if  an  enemy  were  the  teacher.  Alva  immediately  ordered 
seven  thousand  pairs  of  skates,  and  bis  soldiers  soon  learned  to  perfonn 
military  evolutions  with  these  new  accoutrements  as  audaciously,  if  not  as 
adroitly,  as  the  Hollanders.* 

A  portion  of  the  Harlem  magistracy,  notwithstanding  the  spirit  which  per- 
vaded the  province,  began  to  tremble  as  danger  approached.  They  were 
base  enough  to  enter  into  secret  negotiations  with  Alva,  and  to  send  three  of 
their  own  number  to  treat  with  the  Duke  at  Amsterdam.  One  was  wise 
enough  to  remain  with  the  enemy.  The  other  two  were  arrested  on  Uieir 
return,  and  condemned,  afler  an  impartial  trial,  to  death. ^  For,  while  these 
emissaries  of  a  cowardly  magistracy  were  absent,  the  stout  commandant  of 
the  little  garrison,  Kipperda,  had  assembled  the  citiiens  and  soldiers  in  the 
market-place.  He  warned  them  of  the  absolute  necessity  to  make  a  last 
effort  for  freedom.  In  startling  colours  he  held  up  to  them  the  fate  of  Mechlin, 
of  Zutphen,  of  Naarden,  as  a  prophetic  mirror,  in  which  they  might  read 
their  own  fate  should  ihey  be  base  enough  to  surrender  the  city.  There  wis 
no  composition  possible,  he  urged,  with  foes  who  were  as  false  as  they  were 
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sangainary,  and  whose  font  passiofis  were'Stimulated,  not  slaked,  t^  the  horrors 
with  which  they  had  already  feasted  thenMelves.^ 

Ripperda  addressed  men  who  could  s}nnpathi£e  with  his  bold  and  lofty 
sentiments.  Soldiers  and  citizens  cried  out  for  defence  instead  of  surrender, 
as  with  one  voice,  for  there  were  no  abject  spirits  at  Harlem  save  among  the 
magistracy;  and  St.  Aldegonde,  the  faithful  minister  of  Orange,  was  soon 
sent  to  Harlem  by  the  Prince  to  make  a  thorough  change  in  that  body.' 

Harlem,  over  whose  ruins  the  Spanish  tyranny  intended  to  make  its  entrance 
into  Holland,  lay  in  the  narrowest  part  of  that  narrowisthmus  which  separates 
the  Znyder  Zee  from  the  German  Ocean.  The  distance  from  sea  to  sea 
is  hardly  five  English  miles  across.  Westerly  from  the  city  extended  a  slender 
strip  of  land,  once  a  morass,  then  a  fruitful  meadow,  maintained  by  unflag~ 
ging  fortitudfe  in  the  very  jaws  of  a  stormy  ocean.  Between  the  North  Sea  and 
the  outer  edge  of  this  pasture  surged  those  wild  and  fantastic  downs,  heaped 
up  by  wind  and  wave  in  mimicry  of  mountains,  the  long  coils  of  that  rope 
of  sand  by  Which,  plaited  into  additional  strength  by  the  slenderest  of  bul- 
rushes,* the  waves  of  the  North  Sea  were  made  to  obey  the  command  of  man. 
On  the  opposite,  or  eastern  side,  Harlem  looked  towards  Amsterdam.  That 
already  flourishing  city  was  distant  but  ten  miles.  The  two  cities  were  separated 
by  an  expanse  of  inland  water.and  united  by  a  ^enden*  causeway.  The  Harlem 
Lake,  formed  less  than  a  century  before  by  the  bursting  of  four  lesser  merW 
during  a  storm  which  had  threatened  to  swallowthe  whole  peninsula,  extended 
itself  on  the  south  and  east ;  a  sea  of  limited  dimensions,  \xmg  only  fifteen 
feet  in  depth,  with  seventy  square  miles  of  surface,  but;  exposed  as  it  lay 
to  all  the  winds  of  heaven,  often  lashed  into  storms  as  dangerous  as  those 
of  the  Atlantic*  Beyond  the  lake,  towards  the  north,  the  waters  of  the  Y 
nearly  swept  across  the  peninsula.  This  inlet  of  the  Zuyder  Zee  was  only 
separated  from  the  Harlem  mere  by  a  slender  thread  of  land.  Over  this  ran 
(he  causeway  between  the  two  sister  cities,  now  so  unfortunately  in  amis 
against  each  dther.  Midway  between  the  two,  the  dyke  was  pierced  and 
closed  again  with  a  system  of  sluice-works,  which  when  opened  admitted  the 
waters  of  the  lake  into  those  of  the  estuary,  and  caused  an  inundation  of  the 
surrounding  country.* 

The  city  was  one  of  the  largest  4nd  most  beautiful  in  the  Netherlands.  It 
was  also  one  of  the  weakest.*  The  walls  were  of  antique  construction, 
turreted,  hut  not  strong.  The  eictent  and  feebleness  of  the  defences  made  a 
large  garrison  necessary,  but,  unfOTinnately,  the  garrison  was  even  weaker 
than  the  walls.  The  city's  main  reliance  was  on  the  stout  hearts  of  the 
inhabitants.  The  streets  were,  for  that  day,  spacious  and  regular  ;  the  canab 
planted  with  limes  and  poplars.  The  ancient  Church  of  St.  Bavon,  a  large 
imposing  structure  of  brick,  stood  almost  in  the  centre  of  the  place,  the  roost 
prominent  object,  not  only  of  the  town  but  of  the  province,  visible  over 
leagues  of  sea  and  of  land  more  level  than  the  sea,  and  seeming  to  gather  the 
whole  quiet  little  city  under  its  sacred  and  protective  wings.  Its  tall  open- 
work leaden  spire  was  surmounted  by  a  colossal  crown,  which  an  exalted 
imagination  might  have  regarded  as  the  emblematic  guerdon  of  martyrdom 
held  aXoil  over  the  city  to  reward  its  heroism  and  its  agony. 

It  was  at  once  obvious  that  the  watery  expanse  between  Harlem  and 
.Amsterdam  would  be  the  principal  theatre  of  the  operations  about  to  com- 
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inence.  The  siege  was  soon  begun.  The  fugitive  burgomaster,  De  Fries, 
had  the  effrontery,  with  the  advice  of  Alva,  to  address  a  letter  to  the  dtizeus, 
u^ing  them  to  surrender  at  discretion.  The  messenger  was  lianged— a  cruel 
but  practical  answer,  which  put  an  end  to  all  further  traitorous  communications.' 
This  was  in  the  first  week  of  December.  On  the  loth,  Don  I<'rederic  sent 
a  strong  detachment  to  capture  the  fort  and  village  of  Sparendam,  as  an 
indispensable  preliminary  to  the  commencement  of  the  siege.  A  peasant 
having  shown  Zapata,  the  commander  of  the  expedition,  a  secret  passage 
across  the  flooded  and  frozen  meadows,  the  Spaniards  stormed  the  place 
gallantly,  routed  the  whole  garrison,  killed  three  hundred,  and  took  possession 
of  the  works  and  village.  Next  day,  Don  Frederic  appeared  before  the  walls 
of  Harlem,  and  proceeded  regularly  to  invest  the  place.  The  misty  weather 
favoured  his  operations,  nor  did  he  cease  reinforcing  himself  until  at  least 
thirty  thousand  men,  including  fiftpen  hundred  cavalry,  had  been  encamped 
around  the  city.  The  Germans,  under  Count  Overstein,  were  stationed  in 
a  beautiful  and  extensive  grove  of  limes  and  beeches,  which  spread  between 
the  southern  walls'  and  the  shore  of  Harlem  X.ake.  Don  Frederic,  with  his 
Sp-iniards,  took  up  a  position  on  tlie  opposite  side,  at  a  place  called  the  House 
of  Kleef,  the  ruins  of  which  still  remain.  The  Walloons  and  other  regiments 
were  distributed  in  different  places,  so  as  completely  to  encircle  the  town.' 
On  the  edge  of  the  mere  the  Prince  of  Orange  had  already  ordered  a  cluster 
of  forts  to  be  erected,  by  which  the  command  of  its  frozen  surface  was  at 
first  secured  for  Harlem.*  In  the  course  of  the  siege,  however,  other  forts 
were  erected  by  Don  Frederic,  so  that  the  aspect  of  things  suffered  a  change. 
Against  this  immense  force,  nearly  equal  in  number  to  that  of  the  whole 
popplation  of  the  city,  the  garrison  within  the  walls  never  amounted  to  more 
than  four  thousand  men.*  In  the  beginning  it  was  much  less  numerous. 
The  same  circumstances,  however,  which  assisted  the  initiatory  operations  of 
Don  Frederic  were  of  advantage  to  the  Harlemers.  A  dense  frozen  fog 
hung  continually  over  the  surface  of  the  lake.  Covered  by  this  curtain,  large 
suppUes  of  men,  provisions,  and  ammunition  were  daily  introduced  into  the 
city,  notwithstanding  all  the  efforts  of  the  besieging  force.'  Sledges  skim- 
ming over  the  ice,  men,  women,  and  eyen  children,  moving  on  their  skates  as 
swiftly  as  the  wind,  all  brought  their  contributions  in  the  course  of  the  short 
dark  days  and  long  nights  of  December  in  which  the  wintry  siege  was  opened' 
The  garrison  at  last  numbered  about  one  thousand  pioneers  or  delvers,  three 
thousand  fighting  men,  and  about  three  hundred  fighting  women.''  The  last  was 
a  most  efhcient  corps,  all  females  of  respectable  character,  armed  with  sword, 
musket,  and  dagger.  Their  chief,  Kenau  Hasselaer,  was  a  widow  of  distinr 
guished  family  and  unblemished  reputation,  about  forty-seven  years  of  age,  who, 
at  the  head  of  her  amaeons,  participated  in  many  of  the  most  fiercely  contested 
actions  of  the  siege  both  within  and  without  the  walls,*  When  such  a  spirit 
animated  the  maids  and  matrons  of  the  city,  it  might  be  expected  that  the 
men  would  hardly  surrender  the  place  without  a  stniggle.  The  Prince  had 
assembled  a  force  of  three  or  four  thousand  men  at  Leyden,  which  he  sent 
before  the  middle  of  December  towards  the  city  under  the  command  of  De 
la  Marck.*    These  troops  were,  however,  attacked  on  the  way  by  a  strong 
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deUchmcnt  anAex  Bossu,  Noircannes,  snd  Romero.  After  a  sharp  action 
in  s.  heavy  snowstorm,  De  la  Macck  was  completely  routed.  One  thousand 
of  his  soldiers  were  cut  to  pieces,  and  a  large  number  carried  off  as  prisoners 
to  the  gibbets,  which  were  already  conspicuously  erected  in  the  Spanish  camp, 
and  which  from  the  commencement  to  the  close  of  the  siege  were  never  bare 
of  victims.'  Among  the  captives  was  a  gallant  officer,  Baptist  van  Trier, 
for  ivhom  De  la  Marclc  in  vain  offered  two  thousand  crowns  and  nineteen 
Spanish  prisoners.  The  proposition  was  refused  with  contempt  Yan  Trier 
vu  ha.ngcd  upon  the  gallows  by  one  leg  until  he  was  dead,  id  return  for  which 
bartuiity  the  nineteen  Spaniards  were  immediately  gibbeted  by  De  la  Marck.' 
With  this  interchaDge  of  cruelties  the  siege  may  be  said  to  have  opened. 

Don  Frederic  had  stationed  himself  in  a  position  opposite  to  the  Gate  of 
the  Cross,  wliich  was  not  very  strong,  but  fortified  by  a  ravelin.  Intending 
to  make  a.  very  short  siege  of  it,  he  established  liis  batteries  immediately,  and 
on  the  18th,  19th,  and  aoth  December  directed  a  furious  cannonade  against 
the  Cross  Gate,  the  St.  John's  Gate,  and  the  curtain  between  the  two.*  Six 
hatidredand  eighty  shots  were  discharged  on  the  first,  and  nearly  as  many 
on  each  of  the  two  succeeding  days.*  The  walls  were  much  shattered,  but 
raen,  women,  and  children  worked  night  and  day  within  the  city,  repairing 
the  breaches  as  fast  as  made.  They  brought  bags  of  sand,  blocks  of  stone, 
cartloads  of  earth,  from  every  quarter,  and  they  stripped  the  churches  of  all 
their  statues,  which  they  threw  by  heaps  into  the  gaps.'  They  sought  thus 
a  more  practical  advantage  from  those  sculptured  saints  than  they  could  have 
^ned  by  only  imploring  their  interposition.  The  fact,  however,  excited 
horror  among  the  besiegers.  ^len  who  were  daily  butchering  their  fellow- 
being^  and  hanging  their  prisoners  in  cold  blood,  affected  to  shudder  at  the 
ecioimity  of  the  offence  thus  exercised  against  graven  images.' 

Afier  three  days'  cannonade,  the  assault  was  ordered,  Don  Frederic  only 
intending  a  rapid  massacre,  to  crown  his  achievements  at  Zutphen  and 
Naarden.  The  place,  he  thought,  would  fall  in  a  week,  and  after  another 
week  of  sacking,  killing,  and  ravishing,  he  might  sweep  on  to  "  pastures  new," 
until  Holland  was  overwhelmed.  Romero  advanced  to  the  breach,  followed 
by  a  numerous  storm ing-party,  but  met  with  a  resistance  which  astonished 
the  Spaniards.  The  church-bells  rang  the  alarm  throughout  the  city,  and  the 
whole  population  swarmed  to  the  walls.  The  besiegers  were  encountered 
not  only  with  sword  and  musket,  but  with  every  implement  which  the  burghers' 
hands  could  find.  Heavy  stones,  boiling  oil,  live  coals,  were  hurled  upon  the 
heads  of  the  soldiers ;  hoops,  smeared  with  pitch  and  set  on  fire,  were  dex- 
terously thrown  upon  their  necks.  Even  Spanish  courage  and  Spanish  ferocity 
were  obliged  to  shrink  before  the  steady  determination  of  a  whole  population 
animated  by  a  single  spirit  Romero  lost  an  eye  in  the  conflict,  many  officers 
were  killed  and  wounded,  and  three  or  four  hundred  soldiers  left  dead  in  the 
breach,  while  only  three  or  four  of  the  townsmen  lost  their  lives.  The  signal 
of  recall  was  reluctantly  given,  and  the  Spaniards  abandoned  the  assault. 
Don  Frederic  was  now  aware  that  Harlem  would  not  fall  at  his  feet  at  the 
first  sound  of  his  trumpet  It  was  obvious  that  a  siege  must  precede  the 
massacre.  He  gave  orders,  therefore,  that  the  ravelin  should  be  undermined, 
and  doubted  not  that,  with  a  few  days'  delay,  the  place  would  be  in  his 
hands.' 
Meantime,  the  Prince  of  Orange,  from  his  headquarters  at  Sassenheim, 
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on  die  southern  extremity  of  the  mere,  made  a  fresh  effort  to  throw  succour 
into  the  place.^  Two  thousand  men,  with  seven  field-pieces  and  many 
waggon-loads  of  munitions,  were  sent  forward  under  Batenburg,  This  officer 
had  replaced  De  la  Marck,  whom  the  Prince  ha.d  at  last  deprived  of  his  com- 
mission.*  The  reckless  and  unprincipled  freebooter  was  nd  longer  to  serve 
a  cause  which  was  more  sullied  by  his  barbarity  than  it  could  be  advanced 
by  his  desperate  valour.  Batenburg's  expeditioh  was,  however,  not  more 
successful  than  the  one  made  by  his  predecessor.  The  troOps,  after  reaching 
the  vicinity  df  the  city,  lost  their  way  in  the  thick  mists  which  almost  per- 
petually enveloped  the  scene.  Cannons  were  fired,  fog-bells  were  rang,  and 
beacon  fires  were  lighted  on  the  ramparts,  but  the  party  was  itretrievably  lost. 
The  Spaniards  fell  upon  them  before  they  could  find  their  way  to  the  city. 
Many  were  put  to  the  sword,  others  made  their  escape  in  diflFerent  directions  ; 
a  very  few  succeeded  in  entering  Harienl.  Batenburg  brought  dff  a  remnant 
of  the  forces,  but  all  the  provisions  so  much  needed  Were  lost,  and  the  little 
army  entirely  destroyed." 

De  Koning,  the  second  in  command,  was  among  the  prisonere.  The 
Spaniards  cut  off  hifi  head  and  threw  it  over  the  walls  into  the  city,  with  this 
inscription  ;  "This  is  the  head  of  Captain  De  Koning,  who  is  on  his  way 
with  reinforcements  for  the  good  city  of  Harlem."  The  citizens  retorted  with 
a  practical  jest  which  was  still  more  barbarous.  They  cut  off  the  heads  of 
eleven  prisoners  and  put  them  into  a  barrel,  which  they  threw  into  the  Spanish 
camp,  A  label  upon  the  barrel  contained  these  worfs  :  "  Deliver  these  ten 
heads  to  Duke  Alva  in  payment  of  his  tenpenny  tax,  with  one  additional 
head  for  interest"  *  With  such  ghaitly  merriment  did  besieged  and  besiegers 
vary  the  monotonous  horror  of  that  winter's  siege.  As  the  sallieS  and  skir- 
mishes were  of  'daily  occurrence,  there  was  a  constant  supply  of  prisoners, 
upon  whom  both  parties  might  exercise  their  ingetiuity,  So  that  the  gallows  io 
camp  or  city  was  perpetually  garnished. 

Since  the  assault  of  theaist  December,  Don  Frederic  had  been  making;  his 
subterranean  attack  by  regular  approaches.  AS  fast,  however,  as  the  Spaniards 
mined  the  citizens  colintermined.  Spaniard  and  Nethetlander  met  daily  in 
deadly  combat  within  the  bowels  of  the  earth.  Desperate  and  frequent  were 
the  struggles  within  gangways  so  narrow  that  nothihg  but  da^ers  cojild  be 
used,  so  obscure  that  the  dim  lanterns  hardly  lighted  the  death-stroke.  They 
seemed  the  conflicts,  not  of  nieli,  but  of  evil  spirits.  Nor  were  these  hand-to- 
hand  battles  all.  A  shower  of  heads,  limbs,  mutilated  tranks,  the  mangled 
remains  of  hundreds  of  human  beings,  often  spouted  from  the  earth,  as  if  from 
an  invisible  volcano.  The  mines  were  Sprang  with  unexampled  frequency 
and  determination.  Still  the  Spaniards  toiled  on  with  undiminished  zeal,  and 
still  the  besieged,  undismayed,  delved  below  their  works,  and  chewed  their 
advance  by  sword,  and  spear,  and  horrible  explosions.' 

The  Prince 'of  Orange,  meanwhile,  encouraged  the  citizens  to  persevere  by 
frequent  promises  of  assistance.  His  letters,  written  on  extremely  small  bits 
of  paper,  were  sent  into  the  town  by  carrier-pigeons.'  On  the  aSth  of  January 
he  dispatched  a  considerable  supply  of  the  two  necessaries,  powder  and  bread, 
on  one  hundred  and  seventy  sledges  across  the  Harlem  Lake,  together  with 
four  hundred  veteran  soldiers.^     The  citizens  continued  to  contest  the  ap- 
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pro&chn  to  the  ravelin  before  the  Cross  Gate ;  but  it  had  become  obvious  that 
they  coultt  not  hold  it  long.  Secretly,  steadfastly,  and  swiftly  they  had,  there- 
foie,  duiing  the  long  wintty  nights,  beea  constnicting  a  half  moon  of  solid 
masoDiy  on  the  inside  of  die  same  portal'  '  Old  men,  feeble  vomen,  tender 
children  united  with  the  able-bodied  to  accomplish  this  work,  by  which  they 
hoped  still  to  maintain  themselves  after  the  ravelin  had  fallen.' 

On  the  3iBt  of  Janaaiy,  after  two  or  three  days' cannonade  against  the  gates 
of  the  Cross  and  of  St.  John,  and  the  intervening  curtains,  Don  Frederic 
ordered  a  midnight  assault.*  The  walls  had  been  mnch  shattered,  parts  of 
the  John's  Gate  was  in  rubs ;  the  Spaniards  mounted  the  breach  in  great  num- 
bers ;  the  city  was  almost  taken  by  surprise  ;  while  the  commander-in-chief, 
sure  of  victory,  ordered  the  whole  of  his  farces  under  arms  to  cut  off  the 
population  who  were  to  stream  panicstruclc  from  every  issue.  The  attack  was 
unexpected,  but  the  forty  or  fifty  senrinels  defended  the  walls  vrhile  they 
sounded  the  alarm.  The  tocsin-bcUs  tolled,  and  the  citizens,  whose  steep  was 
not  apt  to  be  heavy  duriag  that  perilous  winter,  soon  manned  the  ramparts 
ii^ain.  The  daylight  came  upon  them  wtiile  the  fierce  struggle  was  still  at  its 
height  The  besieged,  as  before,  defended  themselves  with  musket  and  rapier, 
with  melted  pitch,  with  firebrands,  with  clubs  and  stones.  Meantime,  at^er 
morning  prayers  in  the  Spanish  camp,  the  trumpet  for  a  general  assault  was 
sounded.  A  tremendous  onset  was  made  upon  the  Gate  of  the  Cross,  and  the 
ravelin  was  carried  at  last.  The  Spaitiaids  poured  into  this  fort,  so  long  the 
object  of  their  attack,  expecting  instantly  to  sweep  into  the  city  with  sword 
and  fire.  As  they  mounted  its  walls  they  became  for  the  firat  time  aware  of 
the  new  and  stronger  fortification  which  had  been  secretly  constructed  on  the 
inner  side.*  The  reason  why  the  ravelin  had  been  at  last  conceded  was 
revealed.  The  half  moon,  whose  enstence  they  had  not  suspected,  rose  before 
them  bristling  with  cannon.  A  sharp  fire  was  instantly  opened  upon  the 
besi^ers,  while  at  the  same  instant  the  ravelin,  which  the  citizens  had  under- 
mined, blewup  with  a  severe  explosion,  carrying  into  the  air  all  the  soldiers  who 
had  just  entered  it  so  triumphantly.  This  was  the  turning-point.  The  retreat 
was  sounded,  and  the  Spaniards  fed  to  their  camp,  leaving  at  least  three 
hundred  dead  beneath  the  wads.  Thus  was  a'  second  assault,  made  by  an 
overwhelming  force  arui  led  by  the  most  accomplished  generals  of  Spain, 
signally  and  glorionsly  repelled  by  the  plain  burghers  of  Harlem-^ 

It  became  now  almost  evident  that  the  city  could  be  taken  neither  by  regular 
approaches  nor  by  sudden  attack.  It  was  therefore  resolved  that  it  should  be 
reduced  by  femine.  Still,  as  the  winter  wore  on,  the  immense  army  without 
the  walls  were  as  great  sufferers  by  that  scouige  as  the  population  within. 
The  soldiers  fell  in  heaps  before  the  diseases  engendered  by  intense  cold  and 
insufficient  food,  for,  as  usual  in  such  sieges,  these  deaths  tax  outnumbered 
those  inflicted  by  the  enemy's  hand.  The  sufferings  inside  the  city  necessarily 
increased  day  by  day,  the  whole  population  being  put  on  a  strict  allowance  of 
food.'  Their  supplies  were  daily  diminishing,  and  with  the  approach  of  the 
■pring  and  the  thawing  of  the  ice  on  the  lake  there  was  danger  that  they  would 
be  entirely  cut  off.  If  the  possession  of  the  water  were  lost,  they  must  yield 
or  starve  ;  and  they  doubted  whether  the  Prince  would  be  able  to  organise  a 
fleet  The  gaunt  spectre  of  Famine  already  rose  before  them  with  a  menace 
which  could  not  be  misunderstood.  In  their  misery  they  longed  for  the 
assaults  of  the  Spaniards,  that  they  might  look  in  the  face  of  a  less  formidable 
foe.    They  paraded  the  ramparts  daily,  with  drums  beating,  colours  flying, 
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taunting  the  besiegers  to  renewed  atteini>ts.  To  inSame  the  religious  animosity 
of  their  antagonists,  they  attired  themselves  in  the  splendid,  gold-embroidered 
vestments  of  the  priests,  which  they  took  from  the  churches,  and  tnoved  about 
in  mock  procession,  bearing  aloft  images  bedizened  in  ecclesiastical  liaeiy, 
relics,  and  other  symbols,  sacred  in  Catholic  eyes,  which  they  afterwards  hurled 
from  the  ramparts,  or  broke,  with  derisive  shouts,  into  a  thousand  fr^mcnts.' 

It  was,  however,  at  that  season  earnestly  debated  by  the  enemy  whether 
or  not  to  raise  the  siege.^  Don  Frederic  was  clearly  of  opinion  that  enough 
had  been  done  for  the  honour  of  the  Spanish  arms.  He  was  wearied  with 
seeing  his  men  perish  helplessly  around  him,  and  considered  the  prize  too  paltry 
for  the  lives  it  must  cosL  His  father  thought  differently.  Perhaps  he  recalled 
the  siege  of  Metz,  and  the  unceasing  regret  with  which,  as  he  believed,  his 
imperial  master  had  remembered  the  advice  received  from  him.  At  any  rate, 
the  Duke  now  sent  back  Don  Bernardino  de  Mendoza,  whom  Don  Frederic 
had  dispatched  to  Nimwegen,  soliciting  his  father's  permission  to  raise  the 
si^,  with  this  reply : — "  Tell  Don  Frederic,"  said  Alva,  "  thaf  if  he  be  not 
decided  to  continue  the  siege  tUt  the  town  lie  taken,  I  shall  no  longer  consider 
him  my  son,  whatever  my  opinion  may  formerly  have  been.  Should  he  falliit 
the  siege,  I  will  myself  take  the  field  to  maintain  it ;  and  when  we  have  both 
perished,  the  Duchess,  my  wife,  shall  come  from  Spain  to  do  the  same."* 

Such  language  was  unequivocal,  and  hostilities  were  resumed  as  fiercely  as 
before.  The  besieged  welcomed  them  with  rapture,  and,  as  usual,  made  daily 
the  most  desperate  sallies.  In  one  outbreak  the  Harleniers,  under  cover  of  a 
thick  fog,  marched  up  to  the  enemy's  chief  battery,  and  attempted  to  spike 
the  guns  before  his  face.  They  were  all  slaii^  at  the  cannon's  mouth,  whither 
patriotism,  not  vainglory,  had  led  them,  and  lay  dead  around  the  battery,  with 
their  hammers  and  spikes  in  their  hands;*  The  same  spirit  was  daily  mani- 
fested. As  the  spring  advanced  the  kine  went  daily  out  at  the  gates  to  their 
peaceful  pasture,  notwithstanding  all  the  turmoil  within  and  around  ;  nor  was 
it  possible  for  the  Spaniards  to  capture  a  single  one  of  these  creatures  without 
paying  at  least  a  dozen  soldiers  as  its  price."  ■•  "  These  citizens,"  wrote  Don 
Frederic,  "  do  as  mnch  as  the  best  soldiers  in  the  world  could  do."  ' 

The  frost  broke  up  by  the  end  of  February.  Count  Bossu,  who  bad  been 
building  a  fleet  of  small  vessels  in  Amsterdam,  soon  afterwards  succeeded  in 
entering  the  lake  with  a  few  gunboats,  through  a  breach  which  he  had  made 
in  the  Overtoom,  about  half  a  league  from  that  city.^  The  possession  of  the 
lake  was  already  imperilled.  The  Prince,  however,  had  not  been  idle,  and  be, 
too,  was  soon  ready  to  send  his  flotilla  to  the  mere.*  At  the  same  time,  the 
city  of  Amsterdam  was  in  almost  as  hazardous  a  position  as  Hariem.  As  the 
one  on  the  lake,  so  did  the  other  depend  upon  its  dyke  for  its  supplies.  Should 
that  great  artificial  road  which  led  to  Muyden  and  Utrecht  be  cut  asunder, 
Amsterdam  might  be  starved  as  soon  as  Hariem.  "  Since  I  came  into  the 
world,"  wrote  Alva,  "  I  have  never  been  in  such  anxiety.  If  they  should  suc- 
ceed in  cutting  off  the  communication  along  the  dykes,  we  should  have  to 
raise  the  siege  of  Harlem,  to  surrender  hands  crossed,  or  to  starve."  '  Orange 
was  fully  aware  of  the  position  of  both  places,  but  he  was,  as  usual,  sadly 
deficient  in  men  and  means.  He  wrote  imploringly  to  his  friends  in  Englan<^ 
in  France,  in  Germany.  He  urged  his  brother  Louis  to  bring  a  few  soldiers, 
if  it  were  humanly  possible.  "  The  whole  country  longs  for  you,"  he  wrote  to 
Louis,  "as  if  you  were  the  Archangel  Gabriel"^" 
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The  Prince,  however,  did  all  that  it  was  possible  for  man,  so  hampered,  to 
do.  He  was  himself,  while  anxiously  writing,  and  hoping,  and  waiting  for 
supplies  of  troops  from  Germany  or  France,  doing  his  best  with  such  volunteers 
as  he  could  raise.  He  was  still  established  at  Sassenheim,  on  the  south  of  the 
city,  while  Sonoy  with  his  slender  forces  was  encamped  on  the  noith.  He 
now  sent  that  general  with  as  lai^e  a  party  as  he  could  muster  to  attack  the 
Dieraerdyk.'  His  men  entrenched  themselves  as  strongly  as  they  could 
between  the  Diemer  and  the  Y,  at  the  same  time  opening  the  sluices  and 
breaking  through  the  dyke.  During  the  absence  of  their  commander,  who  had 
gone  to  Edam  for  reinforcements,  they  were  attacked  by  a  large  force  from 
Amsterdam.  A  fierce  amphibious  contest  took  place,  partly  in  boats,  partly 
on  the  slippery  oiuseway,  partly  in  the  water,  resembling  in  character  the  fre- 
quent combats  between  the  ancient  Batavians  and  Romans  during  the  wars  of 
Civilis.     The  patriots  were  eventually  overpowered. 

Sonoy,  who  was  on  his  way  to  their  rescue,  was  frustrated  in  his  des^;n  by 
the  unexpected  faint-heartedness  of  the  volnntecrs  whom  he  had  enlisted  at 
Edam.'  Braving  a  thousand  perils,  he  advanced,  almost  unattended,  in  bis 
Utile  vessel,  but  only  to  witness  the  overthrow  and  expulsion  of  his  band.*  It 
was  too  late  for  him  singly  to  attempt  to  tally  the  retreating  troops.  They 
had  fought  well,  but  had  been  forced  to  yield  before  superior  numbers,  one 
individual  of  the  little  army  having  performed  prodigies  of  valour.  John  Har- 
ing,  of  Horn,  had  planted  himself  entirely  alone  upon  the  dyke,  where  it  was 
so  narrow  between  the  Y  on  the  one  side  and  the  Diemer  Lake  on  the  other 
that  two  men  could  hardly  stand  abreast.  Here,  armed  with  sword  and  shield, 
he  had  actually  opposed  and  held  in  check  one  thousand  of  the  enemy,  during 
a  period  long  enough  to  enable  his  own  men,  if  they  had  been  willing,  to  rally 
and  effectively  to  repel  the  attack.  It  was  too  late — the  battle  was  too  far 
lost  to  be  restored ;  but  still  the  brave  soldier  held  the  post,  till,  by  his  devo- 
tion, he  had  enabled  all  those  of  his  compatriots  who  still  remuned  in  the  en- 
trenchmente  to  make  good  their  letreaL  He  then  plunged  into  the  sea,  and, 
untouched  by  spear  or  bullet,  effected  his  escape.*  Had  he  been  a  Greek  or 
a  Roman,  a  Horatius  or  a  Chabrias,  his  name  wonld  have  been  famous  in 
history,  his  statue  erected  in  the  market-place ;  for  the  bold  Dutchman  on  his 
dyke  bad  manifested  as  much  valour  in  a  sacred  cause  as  the  most  classic 
heroes  of  antiquity. 

This  unsuccessful  attempt  to  cut  off  the  communication  between  Amsterdam 
and  the  comitry  strengthened  the  hopes  of  Alva.  Several  hundreds  of  the 
patriots  were  killed  or  captured,  and  among  the  slain  was  Antony  Oliver,  the 
painter  through  whose  agency  Louis  of  Nassau  had  been  introduced  into  Mons, 
His  head  was  cut  off  by  two  ensigns  in  Alva's  service,  who  received  the  price 
which  had  been  set  upon  it  of  two  thousand  caroli.''  It  was  then  labelled  with 
its  owner's  name,  and  thrown  into  the  city  of  Harlem,'  At  the  same  time  a  new 
pbbet  was  erected  in  the  Spanish  camp  before  the  city,  in  a  conspicuous  situa- 
tion, upon  which  all  the  prisoners  were  hanged,  some  by  the  neck,  some  by 
the  heels,  m  full  view  of  their  countrymen.^  As  usual,  this  especial  act  of 
cruelty  exdted  the  emulation  of  the  citizens.  Two  of  the  old  board  of  magi- 
strates  belonging  to  the  Spanish  party  were  still  imprisoned  at  Harlem,  to- 
gether with  seven  other  persons,  among  whom  was  a  priest  and  a  boy  of  twelve 
years.  They  were  now  condemned  to  the  gallows,'  The  wife  of  one  of  the 
es-borgomasters,  and  his  daughter,  who  was  a  beguin,  went  by  his  side  as  he 
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was  led  to  execution,  piously  exhorting  him  to  sustain  with  courage  the  exe- 
crations of  tlic  populace  and  his  ignominious  doom.  The  rabble,  irritated 
by  such  baldness,  were  not  satisfied  with  wreaking  their  vengeance  on  the 
principal  victims,  but,  after  the  execution  had  taken  place,  they  hunted  the  wife 
and  daughter  into  the  water,  where  they  both  perished.^  It  is  right  to  record 
these  instances  of  cruelty  sometimes  perpetrated  by  the  patriots  as  well  as  by 
their  oppressors — a  cruelty  rendered  almost  inevitable  by  the  incredible  bar- 
barity of  the  foreign  invader.  It  was  a  war  of  woL&sh  m^ignity.  In  the  words 
of  Mendoza,  every  man  within  and  without  Harlem  "  seemed  inspired  by  a 
spirit  of  special  and  perKooal  vengeance."  '  The  innocent  blood  poured  out  in 
Mechlin,  Zutphen,  Naarden,  and  upon  a  thousand  scaffolds,  had  been  crying 
too  long  from  the  ground  The  Hollanders  must  have  been  more  or  less  than 
men  not  to  be  sometimes  betrayed  into  acts  which  justice  and  reason  must 
denounce. 

The  singular  mood  which  has  been  recorded  of  a  high-spiiited  officer  of  the 
garrison,  Captain  Curey,  illustrates  the  horror  with  which  such  scenes  of  car- 
nage were  regarded  by  noble  natures.  Of  a  gentle  disposition  originally,  but 
inSamed  almost  to  insanity  by  a  contemplation  of  Spanish  cruelty,  he  had  taken 
up  the  profession  of  arms,  to  which  he  had  a  natund  re^Hignance.  Brave  to 
recklessness,  he  led  his  men  on  every  daring  outbreak,  on  every  perilous  mid- 
night adventure.  Armed  only  with  his  rapier,  without  dcfensivearmour,  he  was 
ever  found  where  the  battle  raged  most  fiercely,  and  numerous  were  the  viciims 
who  fell  before  his  sword.  On  returning,  however,  from  such  excursions,  he 
invariably  shut  himself  in  his  quarters,  took  to  his  bed,  and  lay  for  days  sick 
with  remorse,  and  bitteriy  lamenting  ail  that  bloodshed  in  which  he  had  so 
deeply  participated,  and  which  a  cruel  fate  seemed  to  render  necessary.  As 
the  gentle  mood  subsided,  his  frensy  would  return,  and  again  he  would  rush 
to  the  field,  to  seek  new  havoc  and  fresh  victims  for  his  rage.* 

The  combats  before  the  walls  were  of  almost  daily  occuirence.  On  the 
25th  March,  one  thousand  of  the  besieged  made  a  brilUant  sally,  drove  in  all 
the  outposts  of  the  enemy,  burned  three  hundred  tents,  and  captured  seven 
cannon,  nine  standards,  and  many  waggon-loads  of  provisions,  all  which  tbey 
succeeded  in  bringing  with  tliem  into  the  city.*  Having  thus  reinforced 
themselves,  in  a  manner  not  often  practised  by  the  citizens  of  a  bcleagueied 
town,  in  the  veiy  face  of  thirty  thousand  veterans — having  killed  eight  hun- 
dred of  the  enemy,  which  was  nearly  one  for  every  man  engaged,  wtule  they 
lost  but  four  of  their  own  party' — the  Hariemers,  on  their  return,  erected  a 
trophy  of  funereal  but  exulting  aspect  A  mound  of  earth  was  constructed 
upon  the  ramparts,  in  the  form  of  a  colossal  grave,  in  full  view  of  the  enemy's 
camp,  and  opon  it  were  planted  the  cannon  and  standards  so  gallantly  won 
in  the  skirmish,  with  the  taunting  inscription  floating  from  the  centre  of  the 
mound,  "  Harlem  is  the  graveyard  of  the  Spaniards."' 

Such  were  the  characteristics  of  this  famous  siege  during  the  winter  and 
early  spring.  Alva  might  well  write  to  his  sovereign  that  "  it  was  a  war  such 
as  never  before  was  seen  ot  heard  of  in  any  land  on  earth."  ^  Yet  the  Doke 
had  known  near  sixty  years  of  warfare.  He  informed  Philip  that  "  never  was 
a  place  defended  with  sueh  skill  and  bravery  as  Harlem,  either  by  rebels  or  by 
men  fighting  for  their  lawful  prince."^  Certainly  his  son  had  discovered  his 
mistake  in  asserting  that  the  city  would  yield  in  a  week  ;  while  the  father,,  after 
nearly  six  years'  experience,  had  found  this  "people  of  butter"  less  malleable 
than  even  those  "  iron  people  "  whom  he  boasted  of  having  tamed.     It  was 
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seen  that  neither  the  skies  of  Greece  or  Italy,  nor  the  sublime  scenery  of 
Switierland,  were  necessary  to  arouse  the  spirit  of  defiance  to  foreign  oppre&- 
sion— a  spirit  which  beat  as  proudly  Among  the  wintry  mists  and  the  level 
meadows  of  Holland  as  it  had  ever  done  under  Eunaier  atroosphercs  and  in 
more  romantic  lands. 

Mcndoza  had  accomplished  his  mission  to  Spain,  and  had  returned  witli 
tnppiies  of  money  within  six  weeks  firom  the  date  of  his  departure.^  Owing 
to  his  representations  and  Alva's  entreaties,  Philip  had,  moreover,  ordered 
E.«quesens,  governor  of  Milan,  to  send  forward  to  the  Netherlands  three 
veieran  Spanish  regiments,  which  were  now  more  required  at  Harlem  than  iu 
Italy.'  While  the  land  force  had  thus  been  strengthened,  the  fleet  upon  the 
lake  had  also,  been  lai^ely  increased.  The  Prince  of  Orange  had,  on  the  other 
hand,  provided  more  than  a  hundred  sail  of  various  descriptions,*  so  that  the 
whole  surface  o£  the  raece  was  now  alive  with  ships.  Sea-fights  and  skir- 
mishes took  place  almost  daily,  and  it  was  obvious  that  the  life  and  death 
straggle  was  now  to  be  fought  npon  the  water.  So  long  as  the  Hollanders 
cou)d  hold  or  dispgta  the  possession  of  the  lake,  it  was  sEJIl  possible  to  succour 
Harlem  from  time  to  time.  Should  the  Spaniards  overcome  the  Fhnce's  fleet, 
the  dty  must  inevitably  starve. 

At  last,  on  the  38th  of  May,  a  decisive  engagement  of  the  fleets  took  place. 
The  vessels  grappled  with  each  other,  and  there  was  a  long,  fierce,  hand-to- 
hand  combat  Under  Bossu  were  one  hundred  vessela ;  under  Martin  Brand, 
admiral  of  the  patriot  fleet,  nearly  one  hundred  and  fifty,  but  of  lesser  dimen- 
lions;  Batenburg  commanded  the  troops  on  board  the  Dutch  vessels.  After 
a  protracted  conflict,  in  which  several  thousands  were  killed,  the  victory  was 
decided  in  favour  of  the  Spaniuxls,  twenty-two  of  the  Prince's  vessels  being 
captnred,  and  the  rest  totally  routed.  Bossu  swept  across  the  lake  in  triumph. 
The  forts  belonging  to  the  patriots  were  immediately  taken,  and  the  Harlemers, 
with  their  friends,  entirely  excluded  from  the  lake.* 

This  was  the  beginning  of  the  end.  Despair  took  possession  of  the  city. 
Tlie  whole  population  had  been  long  subsisting  upon  an  allowance  of  a  pound 
oi  bread  to  «ich  man  and  half-a-pound  for  each  woman ;  but  the  bread  was 
now  exhausted,  the  famine  had  a&eady  begun,'  and  with  the  loss  of  the  lake 
starvation  was  dose  at  their  doors.  They  sent  urgent  entreaties  to  the  Prince 
to  attempt  something  in  their  behal£  Three  weeks  more  they  assigned  as  the 
longest  term  during  which  they  could  possibly  hold  out''  He  sent  them  word 
by  carrier-pigeons  to  endure  yet  a  litSe  time,  for  he  was  assembling  a  force, 
and  would  still  succeed  in  furnishing  them  with  suppUes.^  Meantime,  through 
the  month  of  June  the  sufiisrings  of  the  inhabitants  increased  hourly.  Ordi- 
nary food  had  long  since  vanished.  The  population  now  subsisted  on  Unseed 
and  rape-seed ;  as  these  supplies  were  exhausted,  they  devoured  cats,  dogs, 
rata,  and  mice;  and  when  at  last  these  unclean  animals  had  been  all  con- 
snmed,  they  boiled  the  hides  of  horses  and  oxen ;  they  ate  shoe-leather ;  they 
pincked  the  nettles  and  grass  from  the  graveyards,  and  the  weeds  which  grew 
between  the  stones  of  the  pavement,  that  with  such  food  they  might  still 
sapport  life  a  litde  longer,  till  the  promised  succour  shoukl  arrive.  Men, 
women,  and  children  fell  dead  by  scores  in  the  streets,  perishing  of  pure  star- 
vation, and  the  survivors  had  hardly  the  heart  or  the  strength  to  bury  them  out 
of  their  sight  They  who  yet  lived  seemed  to  flit  like  shadows  to  and  fro, 
envying  those  whose  sufferings  had  already  been  terminated  by  death.* 
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Thus  wore  away  the  month  of  June.  On  the  ist  of  July  the  bui^hers  coa- 
sented  lo  a  parley.  Deputies  were  sent  to  confer  with  the  besiegers,  but  the 
negotiations  were  abruptly  terminated,  for  no  terms  of  compromise  were  ad- 
mitted by  Don  Frederic.^  On  the  3d  a  tremendous  cannonade  was  reopened 
upon  the  city.  One  thousand  and  eight  balls  were  discharged — the  most 
which  had  ever  been  thrown  in  one  day  since  the  commencement  01  the 
siege.*  The  walls  were  severely  shattered,  but  the  assault  was  not  ordered, 
because  the  besiegers  were  assured  th^t  it  waa  physically  impossible  for  the 
inhabitants  to  hold  out  many  days  longer.'  A  last  letter,  written  in  blood,* 
was  now  dispatched  to  the  Prince  of  Orange,  stating  the  forlorn  condkion  to 
which  they  were  reduced.  At  the  same  time,  with  the  derision  of  despair, 
they  flung  into  the  hostile  camp  the  few  loaves  of  bread  which  yet  remained 
within  the  city  walls.  A  day  or  two  later,  a  second  and  third  parley  were 
held,  with  no  more  satisfactory  result  than  had  attended  the  &rsL  A  black 
flag  was  now  hoisted  on  the  cathedral  tower,  the  signal  of  despair  to  friend 
and  foe,  but  a  pigeon  soon  afterwards  flew  into  the  town  with  a  letter  from 
the  Prince,  begging  them  to  maintain  themselves  two  days  longer,  because 
succour  was  approaching.' 

The  Prince  had  indeed  been  doing  all  which,  under  the  circumstances,  was 
possible.  He  assembled  the  citizens  of  Delft  in  the  market-place,  and  an- 
nounced his  intention  of  marching  in  person  to  the  relief  of  the  city,  in  the 
face  of  the  besieging  army,  if  any  troops  could  be  obtained.^  Soldiers  there 
were  none ;  but  there  was  the  deepest  sympathy  for  Harlem  throughout  its 
sister  cities,  Delft,  Rotterdam,  Gouda.  A  numerous  mass  of  bui^hecs,  many 
of  them  persons  of  station,  all  people  of  respectability,  volunteered  to  march 
to  the  rescue.  The  Prince  highly  disapproved^  of  this  miscellaneous  army, 
whose  steadfastness  he  could  not  trust.  As  a  soldier,  he  knew  that  foi  such 
a  momentous  enterprise  enthusiasm  could  not  supply  the  place  of  experience. 
Nevertheless,  as  no  regular  troops  could  be  had,  and  as  the  emergency 
allowed  no  delay,  he  drew  up  a  commission,  appointing  Paulus  Buys  to  be 
governor  during  his  absence,  and  provisional  statUiolder  should  he  fall  in  the 
expedition.'  Four  thousand  armed  volunteers,  with  six  hundred  mounted 
troopers  under  Carlo  de  Noot,  had  been  assembled,  and  the  Prince  now 
placed  himself  at  their  head."  There  was,  however,  a  universal  cry  of  remon- 
strance from  the  magistracies  and  burghers  of  all  the  towns,  and  from  the 
troops  themselves,  at  this  projecL^"  They  would  not  consent  that  a  life  so 
precious,  so  indispensable  to  the  existence  of  Holland,  should  be  needlessly 
hazarded.  It  was  important  to  succour  Hailcm,  but  the  Prince  was  of  more 
value  than  many  cities.  He  at  last  reluctantly  consented,  therefore,  to  abandon 
the  command  of  the  expedition  to  Baron  Batenburg,!^  the  less  willingly  from 
the  want  of  confidence  which  he  could  not  help  feeling  in  the  character  of  the 
forces.  OntheSthof  July,  at  dusk,  the  expedition  set  forth  from  Sajssenheino.^' 
It  numbered  nearly  five  thousand  men,  who  had  with  them  four  hundred 
wa^on-loads  of  provisions  and  seven  field-pieces."  Among  the  volunteers, 
Oldenbameveld,  afterwards  so  illustrious  in  the  history  of  the  Republic, 
marched  in  the  ranks,  with  his  musket  on  his  shoulder.'*  Such  was  a  samjfde 
of  the  spirit  which  pervaded  the  population  of  the  province. 

Batenburg  came  to  a  halt  in  the  woods  of  Nordwyk,  on  the  south  side  of 
(he  city,  where  he  remained  till  midnight"    All  seemed  still  in  the  enemy's 
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ciunp.  After  prayers,  he  gave  orders  to  push  fom-ard,  hoping  to  steal  through 
the  lines  of  his  sleeping  adversaries  and  accomplish  the  relief  by  surprise.^ 
He  was  destined  to  be  bitterly  disappointed.  His  plans  and  his  numbers 
«eie  thoroughly  known  to  the  Spaniards,  two  doves,  bearing  letters  which 
contained  the  details  of  the  intended  expedition,  having  been  shot  and  brought 
into  Don  Frederic's  camp.' 

The  citizens,  it  appeared,  had  broken  through  the  curtain  work  on  the  side 
where  Batenburg  was  expected,  in  order  that  a  sally  m^ht  be  made  in'co-opera- 
tioo  with  the  relieving  force  as  soon  as  it  should  appear.^  Signal  fires  had 
been  agreed  upon,  by  which  the  besi^ed  were  to  be  made  aware  of  the 
approach  of  their  friends.  The  Spanish  commander  accordingly  ordered 
a  mass  of  green  branches,  pitch,  and  straw,  to  be  lighted  opposite  to  the 
gap  in  the  city  walL  Behind  it  he  stationed  five  thousand  picked  troops.* 
Five  thousand  more,  with  a  force  of  cavalry,  were  placed  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  downs,  with  orders  to  attack  the  patriot  army  on  the  left.  Six 
regiments,  under  Romero,  were  ordered  to  move  eastward  and  assail  their 
right.*  The  dense  mass  of  smoke  concealed  the  beacon  lights  displayed 
by  Batenburg  from  the  observation  of  the  townspeople,  and  hid  the  five 
thousand  Spaniards  from  the  advancing  Hollanders.  As  Batenburg  eme^ed 
from  the  wood,  he  found  himself  attacked  by  a  force  superior  to  his  own, 
while  a  few  minutes  later  he  was  entirely  enveloped  by  overwhelming  numbere. 
The  whole  Spanish  army  was,  indeed,  under  arras,  and  had  been  expecting 
him  for  two  days."  The  unfortunate  citizens  alone  were  ignorant  of  his  arrival. 
The  noise  of  the  conflict  they  supposed  to  be  a  false  alarm  created  by  the 
Spaniards  to  draw  them  into  their  camp,  and  they  declined  a  challenge 
which  they  were  in  no  condition  to  accept^  Batenburg  was  soon  slain,  and 
his  troops  utteily  routed.  The  number  kilted  was  variously  estimated  at 
Irom  six  hundred  to  two  and  even  three  thousand.^  It  is,  at  any  rate,  certain 
that  the  whole  force  was  entirely  destroyed  or  dispersed,  and  the  attempt  to 
relieve  the  city  completely  frustrated.  The  death  of  Batenburg  was  the  less 
regretted  because  he  was  accused,  probably  with  great  injustice,  of  having 
been  intoxicated  at  the  time  of  action,'  and  therefore  incapable  of  property 
conducting  the  enterprise  iptrusted  to  him. 

The  Spaniards  now  cut  off  the  nose  and  ears  of  a  prisoner,  and  sent  him 
into  the  city  to  announce  the  news,  while  a  few  heads  were  also  thrown  over 
the  walls  to  confirm  the  intelligence."'  When  this  decisive  overthrow  became 
known  in  Delft,  there  was  even  an  outbreak  of  indignation  against  Orange. 
According  to  a  statement  oi  Alva,  which,  however,  is  to  be  received  with  grMt 
distrust,  some  of  the  populace  wished  to  sack  the  Prince's  house,  and  offered; 
him  personal  indignities.^^  Certainly,  if  these  demonstrations  were  made, 
popular  anger  was  never  more  senseless ;  but  the  tate  rests  entirely  upon  a 
vague  assertion  of  the  Duke,  and  is  entirely  at  variance  with  every  other  con- 
temporaneous account  of  these  transactions.  It  had  now  become  absolutely 
necessary,  however,  for  the  heroic  but  wretched  town  to  abandon  itself  to  its 
fate.  It  was  imp<Msible  to  attempt  anything  more  in  its  behalf.  The  lake 
and  its  forts  were  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  the  best  force  which  could  be 
mustered  to  make  head  against  the  besieging  army  had  been  cut  to  pieces, 
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and  the  Prince  of  Orange,  with  a  heavy  heart,  nov  sent  word  that  the  burghers 
were  to  make  the  best  terms  they  could  with  the  enemy.^ 

The  tidings  of  despair  created  a  terrible  commotioa  in  the  starving  city. 
There  was  no  hope  either  in  submission  or  resistance.  Massacre  or  starva- 
tion was  the  only  alternative.  But  if  there  was  no  hope  within  the  walls, 
without  there  was  still  a  soldier's  death.  For  a  moment  the  garrison  and  the 
able-bodied  cirizens  resolved  to  advance  from  the  gates  in  a  solid  column  to 
cut  their  way  through  the  enemy's  camp  or  to  perish  on  the  field.'  It  was 
thought  that  the  helpless  and  the  infirm,  who  would  alone  be  left  in  the  city, 
might  be  treated  with  indulgence  after  the  fighting  men  had  all  been  slain. 
At  any  rate,  by  remaining,  the  strong  could  neither  protect  nor  comfort  them. 
As  soon,  however,  as  this  resolve  was  known,  there  was  snch  wailing  and  out- 
cry of  women  and  children  as  pierced  the  hearts  of  the  soldiers  and  burghers, 
and  caused  them  to  forego  the  project'  They  felt  that  it  was  cowardly  not 
to  die  in  their  presence.  It  was  then  determined  to  form  all  the  females,  the 
sick,  the  aged,  and  the  children,  into  a  square,  to  surround  them  with  all  the 
able-bodied  men  who  still  remained,  and,  thus  arrayed,  to  fight  their  way  forth 
iroxa  the  gates,  and  to  conquer  by  the  strength  of  despair,  or  at  least  to  perish 
all  together.* 

These  desperate  projects,  which  the  besieged  were  thought  quite  capable 
of  executing,  were  soon  known  in  the  Spanish  camp.  Don  Frederic  felt, 
after  what  he  had  witnessed  in  the  past  seven  months,  that  there  was  nothing 
which  the  Harlemers  could  not  do  or  dare.  He  feared  lest  they  should  set 
fire  to  their  city,  and  consume  their  houses,  themselves,  and  their  children, 
to  ashes  together  ;  ^  and  he  was  unwilling  that  the  fruits  of  his  victory,  pur- 
chased at  such  a  vast  expense,  should  be  snatched  from  his  hand  as  he  was 
about  to  gather  them  A  letter  wa^  accordingly,  by  his  order,  sent  to  the  magi- 
stracy and  leading  citizens,  in  the  name  of  Count  Overstein,  commander  of 
the  Gennan  forces  in  the  besieging  army.'  This  dispatch  invited  a  surrender 
at  discretion,  but  contained  the  solemn  assurance  that  no  punishment  should 
be  inflicted  except  upon  those  who,  in  the  judgment  of  the  citizens  themselves, 
bad  deserved  it,  and  promised  ample  forgiveness  if  the  town  should  submit 
without  further  delay.'  At  the  moment  of  sending  this  letter,  Don  Frederic 
vas  in  possession  of  strict  orders  from  hisfathernotto  leave  a  man  alive  of  the 
garrison,  excepting  only  the  Germans,  and  to  execute  besides  a  large  number 
of  the  burghers.'  These  commands  he  dared  not  disobey,  even  if  he  had 
felt  any  inclination  to  do  so.  In  consequence  of  the  semi-official  letter  of  Over- 
stein, however,  the  city  formally  surrendered  at  discretion  on  the  lath  July.' 

The  great  bell  was  tolled,  and  orders  were  issued  that  all  arms  in  the  pos- 
session of  the  garrison  or  the  inhabitants  should  be  brought  to  the  town- 
house.'"  The  men  were  then  ordered  to  assemble  in  the  cloister  of  Zyl,  the 
women  in  the  cathedral.^'  On  the  same  day  Don  Frederic,  accompanied  by 
Count  Bossu  and  a  numerous  staff,  rode  into  the  city.  The  scene  which  met 
bis  view  might  have  moved  a  heart  of  stone.  Everywhere  was  evidence  of 
the  misery  which  had  been  so  bravely  endured  during  that  seven  months'  siege. 
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Tbe  Ejiouldering  ruins  of  houses  which  had  been  set  on  6re  by  balls,  th? 
shattered  fortifications,  the  felled  trunks  of  trees,  upturned  pavements,  broken 
images,  and  other  materials  for  repairing  gaps  made  by  the  daily  cannonade, 
strewn  around  in  all  directions,  the  skeletons  of  unclean  animals  from  which 
the  flesh  had  been  gnawed,  the  unburied  bodies  of  men  and  women  who  had 
Men  dead  in  the  public  thoroughfares— more  than  all,  the  gaunt  and  emaciated 
fonns  of  those  who  still  survived,  the  ghosts  of  their  former  selves — all  might 
have  induced  at  least  a  doubt  whether  the  suffering  inflicted  already  were  not 
a  sufficient  punishment  even  for  crimes  so  deep  as  heresy  and  schism.  But 
(his  was  far  from  being  the  sentiment  of  Don  Frederic.  He  seemed  to  read 
defiance  as  well  as  despair  in  the  sunken  eyes  which  glared  upon  him  as  he 
entered  the  place,  and  he  took  no  thought  of  the  pledge  which  he  had  infor< 
mally  but  sacredly  given. 

All  the  ofiicers  of  the  garrison  were  at  once  arrested.  Some  of  them  had 
anticipated  the  sentence  of  their  conqueror  by  a  voluntary  death.  Captain 
Bordct,  a  French  officer  of  distinction,  like  Brutus,  compelled  his  servant  to 
hold  the  sword  upon  which  he  feli,  rather  than  yield  himself  alive  to  the 
vengeance  of  the  Spaniards.'  Traits  of  generosity  were  not  wanting.  Instead 
of  Peter  Hasselaer,  a  young  officer  who  had  displayed' remarkable  bravery 
throughout  the  si^e,  the  Spaniards  by  mistake  arrested  his  cousin  Nicholas. 
The  prisoner  was  suffering  himself  to  be  led  away  to  the  inevitable  scaffold 
without  remonstrance,  when  Peter  Hasselaer  pushed  his  way  violently  through 
(he ranks  of  the  captors  "If  you  want  Ensign  Hasselaer,  I  am  the  man. 
Let  this  innocent  person  depart,"  he  cried.*  Before  the  sun  set  his  head  had 
lalleiL  All  the  officers  were  taken  to  the  House  of  Kleef,  where  they  were  im- 
mediately executed.*  Captain  Ripperda,  who  so  heroically  rebuked  the  craven 
conduct  of  the  magistracy,  whose  eloquence  had  inflamed  the  soldiers  and 
citizens  to  resistance,  and  whose  skill  and  courage  had  sustained  the  siege  so 
long,  was  among  the  first  to  suffer.*  A  natural  son  of  Cardinal  Granvelle, 
who  could  have  easily  saved  his  life  by  proclaiming  a  parentage  which  he 
loathed,'  and  Lancelot  Brederode,  an  illegitimate  scion  of  that  ancient  house, 
were  also  among  the  earliest  victims. 

The  next  day  Alva  cainc  over  to  the  camp.  He  rode  about  the  place, 
examining  the  condition  of  the  fortifications  from  the  outside,  but  returned  to 
Amsterdam  without  having  entered  the  city."  On  the  following  morning  the 
massacre  commenced.  The  plunder  had  been  commuted  for  two  hundred 
and  forty  thousand  guilders,  which  the  citizens  bound  themselves  to  pay  in 
lour  instalments ;  ^  but  murder  was  an  indispensable  accompaniment  of  victory, 
and  admitted  of  no  compromise.  Moreover,  Alva  had  already  expressed  the 
determination  to  effect  a  general  massacre  upon  this  occasion.*  The  garrison, 
during  the  siege,  had  been  reduced  from  four  thousand  to  eighteen  hundred.* 
Of  these,  the  Germans,  six  hundred  in  number,  were,  by  Alva's  order,  dismissed, 
on  a  pledge  to  serve  no  more  against  the  King.  All  the  rest  of  the  garrison 
were  immediately  butchered,  with  at  least  as  many  citizens.  Brummers  went 
about  the  city  daily,  proclaiming  that  all  who  harboured  persons  having  at 
any  former  period  been  fugitives,  were  immediately  to  give  them  up,  on  pain 
of  ticing  instantly  hanged  themselves  in  their  own  doors.     Upon  these  refugees 
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and  upon  the  soldiery  fell  the  brant  of  the  slaughter,  although  from  day  to 
day  reasons  were  perpetually  discovered  for  putting  to  death  every  individual 
at  all  distinguished  by  service,  station,  wealth,  or  liberal  principles ;  for  the 
carnage  could  not  be  accorapiished  at  once,  but,  with  all  the  industry  and 
heartiness  employed,  was  necessarily  protracted  through  several  days.  Five 
executioners,  with  their  attendants,  were  kept  constantly  at  work ;  and  when 
at  last  they  were  exhausted  with  fatigue,  or  perhaps  sickened  with  horror, 
three  hundred  wretches  were  tied  two  and  two,  ba!clc  to  back,  and  drowned 
in  the  Harlem  Lake.* 

At  last,  after  twenty-three  hundred  human  creatures  *  had  been  murdered  in 
cold  blood,  within  a  city  where  so  many  thousands  had  previously  perished  by 
violent  or  by  lingering  deaths;  the  blasphemous  farce  of  a  pardon  was  enacted.* 
Fifty-seven  of  the  most  prominent  burghers  of  the  place  were,  however,  ex- 
cepted from  the  act  of  amnesty,  and  taken  into  custody  as  security  for  the  future 
good  conduct  of  the  other  citizens.  Of  these  hostages,  some  were  soon 
executed,  some  died  in  prison,  and  all  would  have  been  eventually  sacrificed, 
had  not  the  naval  defeat  of  Bossu  soon  afterwards  enabled  the  Prince  of 
Orange  to  rescue  the  remaining  prisoners.*  Ten  thousand  two  hundred  and 
fifty-six  shots  had  been  discharged  against  the  walls  during  the  siege.'  Twelve 
thousand  of  the  besieging  army  had  died  of  wounds  or  disease,  during  the 
seven  months  and  two  days  between  the  investment  and  the  surrender."  In 
the  earher  part  of  August,'  after  the  executions  had  been  satisfactorily  accom- 
plished, Don  Frederic  made  his  triumphal  entry,  and  the  first  chapter  in  the 
invasion  of  Holland  was  closed.  Such  was  the  memorable  siege  of  Harlem, 
an  event  in  which  we  are  called  upon  to  wonder  equally  at  human  capacity 
to  infiict  and  to  endure  misery. 

The  Spaniards  celebrated  a  victory,  while  in  Utrecht  they  made  an  effigy 
of  the  Prince  of  Orange,  which  they  carried  about  in  procession,  broke  upon 
the  wheel,  and  burned.'  It  was,  however,  obvious,  that  if  the  reduction  of 
Harlem  were  a  triumph,  it  was  one  which  the  conquerors  might  well  exchange 
for  a  defeat.  At  any  rate,  it  was  certain  that  the  Spanish  Empire  was  not 
strong  enough  to  sustain  many  more  such  victories.  If  it  had  required  thirty 
thousand  choice  troops,  among  which  were  three  regiments  called  by  Alva 
respectively  the  "  Invincibles,"  the  "  Immortals,"  and  the  "  None-such,""  to 
conquer  the  weakest  city  of  Holland  in  seven  months,  and  with  the  loss  of 
twelve  thousand  men;  how  many  men,  how  long  a  time,  and  how  many 
deaths  would  it  require  to  reduce  the  rest  of  that  little  province  ?  For,  as  the 
sack  of  Naardea  had  produced  the  contrary  effect  from  the  one  intended, 
inflaming  rather  than  subduing  the  spirit  of  Dutch  resistance,  so  the  long  and 
glorious  defence  of  Harlem,  notwithstanding  its  tragical  termination,  had  only 
served  to  strain  to  the  highest  pitch  the  hatred  and  patriotism  of  the  other 
dties  in  the  province.  Even  the  treasures  of  the  New  World  were  inadequate 
to  pay  for  the  conquest  of  tliat  little  sandbank.      Within  five  years,  twenty- 
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five  millions  of  florins  had  been  sent  from  Spain  for  war  expenses  in  the 
Nelherlands.^  Yet  this  amount,  with  the  addition  of  large  sums  annually 
derived  from  confiscations,*  of  five  millions,  at  which  the  proceeds  of  the 
hundredth  penny  was  estimated,  and  the  two  millions  yearly  for  which  the 
tenth  and  twentieth  pence  had  been  compounded,  was  insufficient  to  save  the 
treasuiy  from  beggary  and  the  unpaid  trOops  from  muriny. 

Nevertheless,  for  the  moment  the  joy  created  was  intense.  Philip  was 
lying  dangerously  ill  at  the  wood  of  Segovia,'  when  the  happy  tidings  of  the 
reduction  of  Hatlem,  with  its  accompanying  butchery,  arrived.  The  account 
of  all  this  misery,  minutely  detailed  to  him  by  Alva,  acted  like  magic.  The 
blood  of  twenty-three  hundred  of  his  fellow-creatures,  coldly  murdered  by  his 
orders  in  a  single  city,  proved  for  the  sanguinary  monarch  the  elixir  of  life : 
he  dianic  and  was  refreshed.  "  The  prindpal  medicine  which  has  cured  hit 
Majaly,"  wrote  Secretary  Cayas  from  Madrid  to  Alva,  "  is  the  joy  caused  to 
hira  1^  the  good  news  which  you  have  communicated  of  the  surrender  ef 
Harlm.'  *  In  the  height  of  his  exultation,  the  King  foigot  how  much  dis- 
satisfaction he  had  recently  felt  with  the  progress  of  events  in  the  Netherlands, 
how  much  treasure  had  been  annually  expended  with  an  insufficient  result 
"  Knowing  your  necessity,"  continued  Cayas,  "  his  Majesty  instantly  sent  for 
Doctor  Velasco,  and  ordered  hira  to  provide  you  with  funds,  if  he  had  to 
descend  into  the  earth  to  dig  for  it"'  While  such  was  the  exultation  of  the 
Spaniards,  the  Prince  of  Orange  was  neither  dismayed  nor  despondent  As 
usual,  he  trusted  to  a  higher  power  than  man.  "  I  had  hoped  to  send  you 
better  news,"  he  wrote  to  Count  Louis,  "  nevertheless,  since  it  has  otherwise 
pleased  the  good  God,  we  must  conform  ourselves  to  His  Divine  will.  I  take 
the  same  God  to  witness  that  I  have  done  everything,  according  to  my  means, 
which  was  possible  to  succour  the  city," '  A  few  days  later,  writing  in  the 
same  spirit  he  informed  his  brother  that  the  Zealanders  had  succeeded  in 
capturing  the  castle  of  Rammekens  on  the  isle  of  Watcbereiii  "  I  hope,"  he 
said,  *'  that  this  will  reduce  the  pride  of  our  enemies,  who,  after  the  surrender 
of  Harlem,  have  thought  that  they  were  about  to  swallow  us  alive.  I  assure 
mjseir,  however,  that  they  will  find  a  very  different  piece  of  work  from  the  one 
which  they  expect"  ' 
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For  the  sake  of  continuity  in  the  narrative,  the  siege  of  Harlem  has  been 
related  until  its  conclusion.  This  great  event  constituted,  moreover,  the  prin- 
cipal stu£f  in  Netherland  history  up  to  the  middle  of  the  year  1573.  A  few 
loose  threads  must  be  now  taken  up  before  we  can  proceed  farther. 

Alva  had  for  some  time  felt  himself  in  a  false  and  uncomfortable  position. 
While  he  continued  to  be  the  object  of  a  popular  hatred  as  intense  as  ever 
glowed,  he  had  gradually  lost  his  hold  upon  those  who,  at  the  outset  of  his 
career,  had  been  loudest  and  lowest  in  their  demonstrations  of  respect. 
"Believe  mc,"  wrote  Secretary  Albomoz  to  Secretary  Cayas,  ''this  people  abhor 
our  nation  worse  than  they  abhor  the  devil.  As  for  the  Duke  of  Alva,  they 
foam  at  the  mouth  when  they  hear  his  name." '  Viglius,  although  still  maintain- 
ing smooth  relations  with  the  Governor,  had  been,  in  reality,long  since  estranged 
from  htm.  Even  Aerschot,  with  whom  the  Duke  had  long  maintfuned  an  bti- 
macy  half  affectionate,  half  contemptuous,  now  began  to  treat  him  with  a  con- 
tumely which  it  was  difficult  for  so  proud  a  stomach  to  digest' 

But  the  main  source  of  discomfort  was  doubtless  the  presence  of  Medina 
Cceli.  This  was  the  perpetual  thorn  in  his  side,  which  no  cunning  could 
extract  A  successor  who  would  not  and  could  not  succeed  him,  yet  who 
attended  him  as  his  shadow  and  his  evil  genius — a  confidential  colleague  who 
betrayed  his  confidence,  mocked  his  projects,  derided  his  authority,  and  yet 
complained  of  ill  treatment — a  rival  who  was  neither  compeer  nor  subaltern, 
and  who  affected  to  be  his  censor — a  functionary  of  a  purely  anomalous  char- 
acter, sheltering  himself  under  his  abnegation  of  an  authority  which  he  had 
not  dared  to  assume,  and  criticising  measures  which  he  was  not  competent  to 
grasp; — such  was  the  Duke  of  Medina  Cceli  in  Alva's  estimation. 

The  bickering  between  the  two  Dukes  became  unceasing  and  disgraceful 
Of  course  each  complained  to  the  King,  and  each  according  to  his  own 
account  was  a  martyr  to  the  other's  tyranny ;  but  the  meekness  manifested 
by  Alva  in  all  his  relations  with  the  new  comer  was  wonderful,  if  we  are  to 
believe  the  accounts  furnished  by  himself  and  by  his  con6dential  secretary,*  On 
the  other  hand,  Medina  Coeli  wrote  to  the  King  complaining  of  Alva  in  most 
unmitigated  strains,  and  asserting  that  he  was  himsdf  neoer  allowed  te  see at<j 
dispatches,  nor  to  have  the  slightest  information  as  to  the  policy  of  the  Govern- 
ment* He  reproached  the  Duke  with  shrinking  from  personal  participation 
in  military  operations,  and  begged  the  royal  forgiveness  if  be  withdrew  froma 
■cene  where  he  felt  himself  to  be  superfluous.' 

Accordingly,  towards  the  end  of  November,  he  took  his  departure,  without 
paying  his  respects.  The  Governor  complained  to  the  King  of  this  uncere- 
monious proceeding,  and  assured  his  Majesty  that  never  were  courtesy  and 
gentleness  so  ill  requited  as  his  had  been  by  this  ingrate  and  cankered  Duke. 
"He  told  me,"  said  Alva,  "that  if  I  did  not  stay  in  the  field,  he  would  not 
remain  with  me  in  peaceful  cities,  and  he  asked  me  if  I  intended  to  march 
into  Holland  with  the  troops  which  were  to  winter  there.  I  answered,  that 
I  should  go  wherever  it  was  necessary,,  even  should  I  be  obliged  to  swim 
through  all  the  canals  of  Holland.'"*  After  giving  these  details,  the  Duke 
added,  with  great  appearance  of  candour  and  meekness,  that  he  was  certain 
Medina  Coeli  had  only  been  influenced  by  extreme  zeal  for  his  Majesty's 
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service,  and  that,  finding  so  little  for  him  to  do  in  the  Netherlands,  he  had 
become  dissaCisiied  with  his  position.' 

Immediately  after  the  fall  of  Harlem,  another  attempt  was  made  by  Alva 
to  win  back  the  allegiance  of  the  other  cities  by  proclamations.  It  had 
become  obvious  to  the  Governor  that  so  determined  a  resistance  on  the  part 
of  the  first  place  besieged  augured  many  long  campaigns  before  the  whole 
province  could  be  subdued.  A  circular  was  accordingly  issued  upon  the 
26th  July  from  Utrecht,  and  published  immediately  afterwards  in  all  the 
cities  of  the  Netherlands.  It  was  a  piaper  of  singular  character,  commingling 
an  affectation  of  almost  ludicrous  clemency  with  honest  and  hearty  brutality. 
There  was  consequently  something  very  grotesque  about  the  document.  Fhihp, 
in  the  outset,  was  made  to  sustain  towards  his  undutiful  subjects  the  char- 
acters of  the  brooding  hen  and  the  prodigal's  father ;  a  range  of  impersonation 
hardly  to  be  allowed  him  even  by  the  most  abject  flattery.  "  Ye  are  well 
aware,"  thus  ran  the  address,  "  that  the  King  has  over  and  over  again  mani- 
fested his  willingness  to  receive  his  children,  in  however  forlorn  a  condition 
the  prodigals  might  return.  His  Majesty  assures  you  once  more  that  your 
sins,  hovever  block  they  may  have  been,  shall  be  forgiven  and  forgotten  in 
the  plenitude  of  loyal  kindness,  if  you  repent  and  Tetum  in  season  to  his 
^lajesty's  embrace.  Notwithstanding  your  manifold  crimes,  his  Majesty  sdll 
seeks,  like  a  hen  calling  Iter  chickens,  to  gather  you  ail  under  the  parental  win^. 
The  King  hereby  warns  you  once  more,  therefore,  to  place  yourselves  in  his 
royal  hands,  and  not  to  wait  for  his  rage,  cruelty,  and  fury,  and  the  approach 
ofhis  army." 

The  affectionate  character  of  the  address,  already  fading  towards  the  end 
of  the  preamble,  soon  changes  to  bitterness.  The  domestic  maternal  fowl 
dilates  into  the  sanguinary  dragon  as  the  address  proceeds.  "  But  if,"  continues 
the  monarch,  "  ye  disregard  these  offers  of  mercy,  receiving  them  with  closed 
ears  as  heretofore,  then  we  warn  you  that  there  is  no  rigour,  nor  cruelty  how- 
ever great,  which  you  are  not  to  expect  by  laying  waste,  starvation,  and  the 
sword,  in  such  manner  that  nowhere  shall  remain  a  relic  0/ that  wkuh  at  pri- 
tent  exists,  but  his  Majesty  will  strip  bare  and  utterly  depopulate  the  land,  and 
cause  it  to  be  inhabited  again  by  strangers,  since  otherwise  his  Majesty  could 
not  beheve  H^aI  \he  will  of  God  and  of  his  Majesty  had  been  accomplished."' 

It  is  almost  superffuous  to  add  that  this  circular  remained  fruitless.  The 
roj'al  wrath,  thus  blasphemously  identifying  itself  with  Divine  vengeance, 
inspired  no  terror,  the  royal  blandishments  no  affection. 

The  next  point  of  attack  was  the  city  of  Alkmaar,  situate  quite  at  the 
termination  of  the  peninsula,  among  the  lagunes  and  redeemed  prairies  of 
North  Holland.  The  Prince  of  Orange  had  already  provided  it  with  a  small 
garrison.'  The  city  had  been  summoned  to  surrender  by  the  middle  of  July, 
and  had  returned  a  bold  refusal.^  Meantime  the  Spaniards  had  retired  from 
before  the  walls,  while  the  surrender  and  chastisement  of  Harlem  occupied 
them  during  the  next  succeeding  weeks.  The  month  of  August,  moreover, 
was  mainly  consumed  by  Alva  in  quelling  a  dangerous  and  protracted  mutiny 
which  broke  out  among  the  Spanish  soldiers  at  Harlem,"  between  three  and 
four  thousand  of  them  having  been  quartered  upon  the  ill-fated  population  of 
that  city.*  Unceasing  misery  was  endured  by  the  inhabitants  at  the  hands 
of  these  ferocious  Spaniards,  flushed  with  victory,  mutinous  for  long  arrears 
of  pay,  and  greedy  for  the  booty  which  had  been  denied.  At  times,  however, 
the  fury  of  the  soldiery  was  more  violently  directed  against  their  own  com- 
manders than  against  the  enemy.     A  project  was  even  formed  by  the  malcon- 
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tent  troops  to  deliver  Harlem  into  the  hands  of  Orange.  A  party  of  them, 
disguised  as  Baltic  merchants,  waited  upon  ih:  Prince  at  Delft,  and  were 
secretly  admitted  to  his  bedside  before  he  had  risen.  They  declared  to  him 
that  they  were  Spanish  soldiers,  who  had  compassion  on  his  cause,  were  dis- 
satisfied with  their  own  Government,  and  were  ready,  upon  receipt  of  forty 
thousand  guilders,  to  deliver  the  city  into  his  hands.  The  Prince  took  the 
matter  into  consideration,  and  promised  to  accept  the  offer  if  he  could  raise 
the  required  sum.  This,  however,  he  found  himself  unable  to  do  within  the 
Stipulated  time,  and  thus,  for  want  of  so  paltiy  a  sum,  the  offer  was  of  necessity 
declined.^ 

Various  were  the  excesses  committed  by  the  insubordinate  troops  in  every 
province  in  the  Netherlands  upon  the  long-suffering  inhabitants.  "  Nothing." 
wrote  Alva,  "  had  given  him  so  much  pain  during  his  forty  years  of  service.''* 
He  avowed  his  determination  to  go  to  Amsterdam  in  order  to  offer  himself  as 
a  hostage  to  the  soldiery,  if  by  so  doing  he  could  quell  the  mutiny."  He 
went  to  Amsterdam  accordingly,  where  by  his  exertions,  ably  seconded  by  those 
of  the  Marquis  Viteili,  and  by  the  payment  of  thirty  crowns  to  each  soldier — 
fourteen  on  account  of  arrearages,  and  sixteen  as  his  share  in  the  Harlem 
compensation  money — the  rebellion  was  appeased,  and  obedience  restored.' 

There  was  now  leisure  for  the  General  to  devote  his  whole  energies  against 
the  little  city  of  Alkmaar.  On  that  bank  and  shoal,  the  extreme  verge  of 
habitable  earth,  the  spirit  of  Holland's  freedom  stood  at  bay.  The  grey  toweis 
of  l^mont  Castle  and  of  Egmont  Abbey  rose  between  the  city  and  the  sea, 
and  there  the  troops  sent  by  the  Prince  of  Orange  were  quartered  during  the 
very  brief  period*  in  which  the  citizens  wavered  as  to  receiving  them.  The 
die  was  soon  cast,  however,  and  the  Prince's  garrison  admitted.  The  Spaniards 
advanced,  burned  the  village  of  Egmont  to  the  ground  aa  soon  as  the  patriots 
had  left  it,  and  on  the  aist  of  August,  Don  Frederic,  appearing  before  the 
walls,  proceeded  formally  to  invest  Alkmaar.'  In  a  few  days  this  had  been 
so  thoroughly  accomplished,  that,  in  Alva's  language,  "  it  was  impossible  for  a 
sparrow  to  enter  or  go  out  of  the  city."  '  The  odds  were  somewhat  unequal. 
Sixteen  thousand  veteran  troops  constituted  the  besieging  force,^  Within  the 
city  were  a  garrison  of  eight  hundred*  soldiers,  together  with  thirteen  hundred 
burghers,  capable  of  bearing  arms.'  The  rest  of  the  popularion  consisted  of 
a  very  few  refugees,  besides  the  women  and  children.  Two  thousand  one 
hundred  able-bodied  men,  of  whom  only  about  one-third  were  soldiers,  to 
resist  sixteen  thousand  regulars  ! 

Nor  was  there  any  doubt  as  to  the  fate  which  was  reserved  for  them  should 
they  succumb.  The  Duke  was  vociferous  at  the  ingratitude  with  which  his 
cirmeney  had  hitherto  been  requited.  He  complained  bitterly  of  the  ill  success 
which  had  attended  his  monitory  circulars  ;  reproached  himself  with  incredible 
vehemence  for  his  previous  mildness  ;  andprotested  that,  after  having  executed 
only  twenty-three  hundred  persons  at  the  surrender  of  Harlem,  besides  a  fcv 
additional  burghers  since,  he  had  met  with  no  correspondent  demonstrations 
of  affection.  He  promised  himself,  however,  an  ample  compensation  for  all 
this  ingratitude  in  the  wholesale  vengeance  which  he  proposed  to  wreak  upon 
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Alkmaar,  Already  he  gloated  in  anticipation  over  the  havoc  which  vouSd 
soon  be  let  loose  within  those  walls.  Such  ravings,  if  invented  by  the  pen  of 
fiction,  would  seem  a  picrile  caricature ;  proceeding  authentically  from  his 
o*n,  they  still  appear  almost  too  exaggerated  for  behe£  "If  I  take  Alkmaar," 
he  wrote  to  Philip,  "  I  am  resolved  not  to  leave  a  single  creature  alive  ;  the 
knife  shall  be  put  to  evefy  throat  Since  the  example  of  Harlem  has  proved 
rf  no  vx,fier/ia/s  an  txampie  of  cmdty  will  bring  the  other  cities  to  their 
senses." '  He  took  occasion  also  to  read  a  lecture  to  the  party  of  conciliation 
in  Madrid,  whose  councib,  as  he  believed,  his  sovereign  was  beginning  to 
heed  Nothing,  he  maintained,  could  be  more  senseless  than  the  idea  of 
pardon  and  clemency.  This  had  been  sufficiently  proved  by  recent  events. 
It  was  easy  for  people  at  a  distance  to  talk  about  gentleness ;  but  those  upon 
the  ipot  knew  better.  QmtUness  had prodtiad  nothing,  so  far ;  violence  alone 
could  succeed  in  future.  "  Let  your  Majesty,"  he  said,  "  be  disabused  of  the 
impression  that  with  kindness  anything  can  be  done  with  these  people. 
Already  have  matters  reached  such  a  point,  that  many  of  those  bom  in  the 
country,  who  have  hitherto  advocated  clemency,  are  now  undeceived,  and 
acknowledge  their  mistake.  They  are  of  opinion  that  not  a  living  toul  shaitld 
kltft  in  Alkmaar,  but  that  every  individual  should  be  put  to  the  sword."*  At 
the  same  time  he  took  occasion,  even  in  these  ferocious  letters,  which  seem 
dripping  with  blood,  to  commend  hii  own  natural  benignity  of  disposition. 
"  Your  Majesty  may  be  certain,"  he  said,  "  that  no  man  on  earth  desires  the 
path  of  clemency  more  than  I  do,  notwithstanding  my  particular  hatred  for 
heretics  and  traitors."  *  It  was  therefore  with  regret  that  he  saw  himself 
obliged  to  take  the  opposite  course,  and  to  stifle  all  his  gentler  sentiments. 

Upon  Diedrich  Soooy,  Lieutenant-Governor  for  Orange  in  the  province  of 
North  Holland,  devolved  the  immediate  responsibility  of  defending  this  part 
of  the  country.*  As  the  storm  rolled  slowly  up  from  the  south,  even  that 
eiperienced  officer  became  uneasy  at  the  unequal  conflict  impending.  He 
dbpatched  a  letter  to  his  chief  giving  a  gloomy  picture  of  his  position.*  All 
looked  instinctively  towards  the  Prince,  as  to  a  god  in  their  time  of  danger ; 
all  felt  as  if  upKjn  his  genius  and  fortitude  depended  the  whole  welfare  of  the 
&therland.  It  was  hoped,  too,  that  some  resource  had  been  provided  in  a 
secret  foreign  alliance.  "If  your  princely  grace,"  wrote  Sonoy,  "have  made 
a  contract  for  assistance  with  any  powerful  potentate,  it  is  of  the  highest  im- 
portance that  it  should  be  known  to  all  the  cities,  in  order  to  put  an  end  to 
the  emigration,  and  to  console  the  people  in  their  affliction."' 

The  answer  of  the  Prince  was  full  of  lofty  enthusiasm.  He  reprimanded 
with  gentle  but  earnest  eloquence  the  despondency  and  little  faith  of  his 
lieutenant  and  other  adherents.  He  had  not  expected,  he  said,  that  they 
would  have  so  soon  foi^otten  their  manly  courage.  They  seemed  to  consider 
the  whole  fate  of  the  country  attached  to  the  city  of  Harlem.  He  took  God 
to  witness  that  he  had  spared  no  pains,  and  would  willingly  have  spared  no 
crop  of  bis  blood,  to  save  that  devoted  city.  "  But  as,  notwithstanding  our 
efforts,"  he  continued,  "  it  has  pleased  God  Almighty  to  dispose  of  Harlem 
according  to  His  Divine  will,  shall  we,  therefore,  deny  and  deride  His  holy 
Word  ?  Has  the  strong  arm  of  the  Lord  thereby  grown  weaker?  Has  His 
Church  therefore  come  to  nought?  You  ask  if  I  have  entered  into  a  firm 
treaty  with  any  great  king  or  potentate,  to  which  I  answer,  that  before  I  ever 
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took  up  the  cause  of  the  oppressed  Christians  in  these  provinces,  I  had 
entered  into  a  dose  alliance  with  the  King  of  kings  ;  and  I  am  6iinly  convinced 
thai  all  who  put  their  trust  in  Him  shall  be  saved  by  His  almighty  hand.  The 
God  of  armies  will  raise  up  armies  for  us  to  do  batde  with  our  eneiries  and 
His  own."  Id  conclusion,  he  stated  his  preparations  for  attacking  the  enemy 
by  sea  as  well  as  by  land,  and  encouraged  his  lieutenant  and  the  citizens  of 
the  northern  quarter  to  maintain  a  bold  front  before  the  advancing  foe.' 

And  now,  with  the  dismantled  and  desolate  Harlem  before  their  eyes,  a 
prophetic  phantom,  perhaps,  of  their  own  imminent  fate,  did  the  handful  of 
people  shut  up  within  Alkmaar  prepare  for  the  worst  Their  main  hope 
lay  in  the  friendly  sea.  The  vast  sluices  called  the  Zyp,  through  which  an 
inundation  of  the  whole  northern  province  could  be  very  soon  effected,  were 
but  a  few  miles  distant  By  opening  these  gates,  and  by  piercing  a  few  dykes, 
the  ocean  might  be  made  to  fight  for  them.  To  obtain  this  result,  however, 
the  consent  of  the  inhabitants  was  requisite,  as  the  destruction  of  all  the 
standing  crops  would  be  inevitable.  The  city  was  so  closely  invested,  that 
it  was  a  matter  of  life  and  death  to  venture  forth,  and  it  was  difficult,  therefore, 
to  find  an  envoy  for  this  hazardous  mission.  At  last,  a  carpenter  in  the  city, 
Peter  Van  der  Mey  by  name,  undertook  the  adventure,*  and  was  intrusted 
with  letters  to  Sonoy,  to  the  Prince  of  Orange)  and  to  the  leading  personages 
in  several  cities  of  the  province.  These  papers  were  enclosed  in  a  hoUoff 
walking-staff,  carefully  made  fast  at  the  top,* 

Affairs  soon  approached  a  crisis  within  the  beleaguered  city.  Daily 
skirmishes,  without  decisive  result,  had  taken  place  outside  the  walls.  At 
last,  on  the  i8th  of  September,  after  a.  steady  cannonade  of  nearly  twelve 
hours,  Don  Frederic,  at  three  in  the  afternoon,  ordered  an  assault*  Nol- 
withstanding  his  seven  months'  experience  at  Harlem,  he  still  believed  it 
certain  that  he  should  carry  Alkmaar  by  storm.  The  attack  took  place  at 
once  upon  the  Frisian  gate  and  upon  the  Red  Tower  on  the  opposite  side. 
Two  choice  regiments,  recently  arrived  from  Lombardy,  led  the  onset,  rend- 
ing the  air  with  their  shouts,  and  confident  of  an  easy  victory.  They  were 
sustained  by  what  seemed  an  overwhelming  force  of  disciplined  troops. 
Yet  never,  even  in  the  recent  history  of  Harlem,  had  an  attack  been  received 
by  more  dauntless  breasts.  Every  living  man  was  on  the  walls.  The  storm- 
ing parties  were  assailed  with  cannon,  with  musketry,  with  pistols.  Boiling 
water,  pitch,  and  oil,  molten  lead,  and  unslaked  lime,  were  poured  upon  them 
every  moment.  Hundreds  of  tarred  and  burning  hoops  were  skilfully  quoited 
around  the  necks  of  the  soldiers,  who  struggled  in  vain  to  extricate  themselves 
from  these  fiery  ruffs,  while  as  fast  as  any  of  the  invaders  planted  foot  upon 
the  breach,  they  were  confronted  face  to  face  with  sword  and  dagger  by 
the  burghers,  who  hurled  them  headlong  into  the  moat  below.* 

Thrice  was  the  attack  renewed  with  ever-increasing  rage — thrice  repulsed 
with  unflinching  fortitude.  The  storm  continued  four  hours  long.  Durin| 
all  that  period,  not  one  of  the  defenders  left  his  post  till  he  dropped  from  it 
dead  or  wounded.'  The  women  and  children,  unscared  by  the  balls  flying 
in  every  direction,  or  by  the  hand-to-hand  conflicts  on  the  ramparts,  passed 
steadily  to  and  fro  from  the  arsenals  to  the  fortifications,  constandy  supplying 
their  fathers,  husbands,  and  brothers  with  powder  and  ball.^  Thus,  ever)- 
human  being  in  the  city  that  could  walk  had  become  a  soldier.  At  last  dark- 
nessfelluponthescene.  The  trumpet  of  recall  was  sounded,  and  die  Spaniards, 
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utterly  discomfited)  retired  from  the  walls,  leaving  at  least  one  thousand  dead 
in  the  trenches,^  while  only  thirteen  burghers  and  twenty-four  of  the  garrison 
lost  their  lives.*  Thus  was  Alkmaar  preserved  far  a  little  longer — thus  a 
k^e  and  weU-appointed  army  signally  defeated  by  a  handful  of  men  fighting 
fcHT  their  firesides  and  altars.  Ensign  Solis,  who  had  mounted  the  breach 
for  an  instant,  and  miraculously  escaped  with  life  after  liaving  been  hurled 
from  the  battlements,  reported  that  he  had  seen  "  neither  helmet  nor  harness," 
as  he  looked  down  into  the  city :  only  some  plain-looking  people,  generally 
dressed  like  fisheimea.*  Yet  these  plain-looking  fishennen  had  defeated  the 
veterans  of  Alva. 

The  citizens  felt  encouraged  by  the  results  of  that  day's  work.  Moreover, 
they  already  possessed  such  information  concerning  the  condition  of  affairs 
in  Uie  camp  of  the  eilemy  as  gave  them  additional  confidence.  A  Spaniard 
named  Jeronimo  had  been  taken  prisoner,  and  brought  into  the  city.* 
On  receiving  a  promise  of  pardon,  he  had  revealed  many  secrets  concerning 
the  position  and  intentions  of  the  besieging  army.  It  is  painful  to  add  that 
the  prisoner,  notwithstanding  his  disclosures,  and  the  promise  under  which 
they  had  been  roade^  tras  treacherously  executed.'  He  begged  hard  for  his 
life  as  he  was  led  to  the  gallows,  offering  firesh  revelations,  which,  however, 
after  the  ample  communications  already  made,  were  esteemed  superfluous. 
Pmding  this  of  no  avail,  he  promised  his  captors,  with  perfect  simpliciry, 
to  go  down  on  his  knees  and  worship  the  deoil  precisely  as  they  did^  if  by 
so  doing  he  might  obtain  mercy.  It  may  be  supposed  that  such  a  pro- 
position was  not  likely  to  gain  additional  favour  for  him  in  the  eyes  of  these 
rigid  Calvinists,  and  the  poor  wretch  was  accordingly  hanged. 

The  day  following  the  assault,  a  fresh  cannonade  was  opened  upon  the 
city.  Seven  hundred  shots  having  been  discharged,  the  attack  was  ordered. 
It  was  in  vain;  neither  threats  nor  entreaties  could  induce  the  Spaniards, 
hitherto  so  indomitable,  to  mount  the  breach.  The  place  seemed  to  their 
imagination  protected  by  more  than  mortal  powers,  otherwise  how  was  it 
possible  that  a  few  half-starved  fishermen  could  already  have  so  triumphantly 
overthrown  the  time-honoured  legions  of  Spain?  It  was  thought,  no  doubt, 
that  the  devil,  whom  they  worshipped,  would  continue  to  protect  his  children; 
Neither  the  entreaties  nor  the  menaces  of  Don  Frederic  were  of  any  avail. 
Several  soldiers  allowed  themselves  to  be  run  through  the  body  by  their  own 
otScers  rather  than  advance  to  the  walls,  and  the  assault  was  accordingly 
postponed  to  an  indefinite  period.' 

Meantime,  as  Governor  Sonoy  had  opened  many  of  the  dykes,  the  land  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  camp  was  becoming  plashy,  although  as  yet  the 
threatened  inundation  had  not  taken  place.  The  soldiers  were  already  very 
uncomfortable  and  vejy  refractory.  The  caqienter-envoy  had  not  been  idle, 
having  upon  the  26th  September  arrived  at  Sonoy's  quarters,  bearing  letters 
from  the  Prince  of  Orange.  These  dispatches  gave  distinct  directions  to 
^ionoy  to  flood  the  country  at  all  risks  rather  than  allow  Alkmaar  to  fall  into 
the  enemy's  hands.  The  dykes  and  sluices  were  to  be  protected  l^  a  strong 
guard,  !est  the  peasants,  in  order  to  save  their  crops,  should  repair  or  dose 
tbem  in  the  night-time.  The  letters  of  Orange  were  copied,  and,  together 
with  fresh  communications  from  Sonoy,  delivered  to  the  carpenter,  A  note 
on  the  margin  of  the  Prince's  letter  directed  the  citizens  to  kindle  four  beacon 
fires  in  specified  places  as  soon  as  it  should  prove  necessary  to  resort  to  extreme 
naeasures.     When  that  moment  should  arrive,  it  was  solemnly  promised  that 
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an  inundation  should  be  created  which  should  sweep  the  whole  Spanish  army 
into  the  sea.  The  work  had,  in  fact,  been  commenced.  The  Zyp  and  other 
sluices  had  already  been  opened,  and  a.  vast  body  of  water,  driven  by  a  strong 
north-west  wind,  had  rushed  in  from  the  ocean.  It  needed  only  that  two 
great  dykes  should  be  pierced  to  render  the  deluge  and  the  desolation  complete. 
The  harvests  were  doomed  to  destruction,  and  a  frightful  loss  of  property 
rendered  inevitable,  but,  at  any  rate,  the  Spaniards,  if  this  last  measure  were 
taken,  must  fly,  or  perish  to  a  man.) 

This  decisive  blow  having  been  thus  ordered  and  promised,  the  carpenter 
set  forth  towards  the  city.  He  was,  however,  not  so  successful  in  accom- 
plishing his  entrance  unmolested  as  he  had  been  in  ejecting  his  departure. 
He  narrowly  escaped  with  his  life  in  passing  through  the  enemy's  lines,  and 
while  occupied  in  saving  himself  was  so  unluclty,  or,  as  it  proved,  so  fortunate, 
as  to  lose  the  stick  in  which  his  dispatches  were  enclosed.  He  made  good 
his  entrance  into  the  city,  where,  by  word  of  mouth,  he  enlightened  his  fellow- 
burghers  as  to  the  intentions  of  the  Prince  and  Sonoy.  In  the  meantime, 
his  letters  were  laid  before  the  general  of  the  besieging  army.  The  resolution 
taken  by  Orange,  of  which  Don  Frederic  was  thus  unintentionally  made 
aware,  to  flood  the  country  far  and  near,  rather  than  fail  to  protect  Alkmaar, 
made  a  profound  impression  upon  his  mind.  It  was  obvious  that  he  was 
dealing  with  a  determined  leader  and  with  desperate  men.  His  attempt  to 
carry  the  place  by  storm  had  signally  failed,  and  he  could  not  deceive  himself 
as  to  the  temper  and  disposition  of  his  troops  ever  since  that  repulse.  When 
it  should  become  known  that  they  were  threatened  with  submersion  in  the 
ocean,  in  addition  to  all  the  other  horrors  of  war,  he  had  reason  to  believe 
that  they  would  retire  ignominiously  from  that  remote  and  desolate  sand- 
hook,  where,  by  remaining,  they  could  only  find  a  watery  grave.  These  views 
having  been  discussed  in  a  council  of  officers,  the  result  'A'as  reached  that 
sufficient  had  been  already  accomplished  for  the  glory  of  the  Spanish  arms. 
Neither  honour  nor  loyalty,  it  was  thought,  required  that  sixteen  thousand 
soldiers  should  be  sacrificed  in  a  contest,  not  with  man,  but  with  the  ocean.* 

On  the  8tb  of  October,  accordingly,  the  siage,  which  had  lasted  seven 
weeks,  was  raised,'  and  Don  Frederic  rejoined  his  father  in  Amsterdam. 
Ready  to  die  in  the  last  ditch,  and  to  overwhelm  both  themselves  and  their 
foes  in  a  common  catastrophe,  the  Hollanders  had  at  last  compelled  their 
haughty  enemy  to  fly  from  a  position  which  he  had  so  insolently  assumed. 

These  public  transactions  and  military  operations  were  not  the  only  impor- 
tant events  which  affected  the  fate  of  Holland  and  its  sister  provinces  at  this 
juncture.  The  secret  relations  which  had  already  been  renewed "  between 
Louis  of  Nassau,  as  plenipotentiary  of  his  brother,  and  the  French  court,  had 
for  some  time  excited  great  uneasiness  in  the  mind  of  Alva.  Count  Louis 
was  known  to  be  as  skilful  a  negotiator  as  he  was  valiant  and  accomplished 
as  a  soldier.  His  frankness  and  boldness  cre^ed  confidence.  The  "  brave 
spirit  in  the  l(^al  breast"  inspired  all  his  dealing  j  his  experience  and  quick 
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perception  of  character  prevented  his  becoming  %  dupe  of  even  the  most 
adroit  politicians,  while  his  truth  of  purpose  made  him  incapable  either  of 
ovetreaching  an  ally  or  of  betraying  a  trust  His  career  indicated  that  dipli>- 
macy  might  be  sometimes  successful  even  although  founded  upon  sincerity. 

Alva  secretly  expressed  to  his  sovereign  much  suspicion  of  France.^  He 
reminded  him  that  Charles  IX.,  during  the  early  part  of  the  preceding  year, 
had  given  the  assurance  that  he  was  secretly  dealing  with  Louis  of  Nassau 
tnfy  that  he  might  induce  the  Count  to  pass  over  to  Philip's  service.*  At  the 
same  time  Charles  had  been  doing  all  he  could  to  succour  Mode,  and  had 
written  the  memorable  letter  which  had  fallen  into  Alva's  hands  on  the  capture 
of  Genlis,  and  which  expressed  such  a  hxed  determination  to  inflict  a  deadly 
blow  upon  the  King,  whom  the  writer  was  thus  endeavouring  to  cajole.'  All 
this  die  Governor  recalled  to  the  recollection  of  his  sovereign.  In  view  of 
the  increasing  repugnance  of  the  English  court,  Alva  recommended  that  fair 
words  should  be  employed ;  hinting,  however,  that  it  would  be  by  no  means 
necessary  for  his  master  to  consider  hiraself  very  strictiy  bound  by  any  such 
pledges  to  Elizabeth,  if  they  should  happen  to  become  inconveniently  pressing. 
"  A  monarch's  promises,"  he  delicately  suggested,  "  were  not  to  be  considered 
so  sacred  as  those  of  humbler  mortals.*  Not  that  the  King  should  directly 
violate  his  word,  but  at  the  same  time,"  continued  the  Duke,  "  I  have  thought 
ail  my  life,  and  I  have  learned  it  from  the  Emperor,  your  Majesty's  father, 
that  the  negotiations  of  kings  depend  upon  different  principles  fiora  those 
of  us  private  gentlemen  who  walk  the  world ;  and  in  this  manner  I  always 
observed  that  your  Majesty's  father,  who  was  so  great  a  gentleman  and  so 
powerful  a.  prince,  omducted  his  affairs,"*  The  Governor  took  occasion, 
likewise,  to  express  his  regrets  at  the  awkward  manner  in  which  the  Ridolfi 
scheme  had  been  managed.  Had  he  been  consulted  at  an  earlier  day,  the 
afiair could  have  been  treated  much  more  delicately;  as  it  was,  there  could 
be  little  doubt  but  that  the  discovery  of  the  plot  had  prejudiced  the  mind 
of  Elizabeth  against  Spain.  "  From  that  dust,"  concluded  the  Duke,  "  has 
resulted  all  this  dirt"  '  It  could  hardly  be  matter  of  surprise  either  to  Philip 
or  his  Viceroy  that  the  discovery  by  EUizabeth  of  a  plot  upon  their  parts  to 
take  her  Ufe  and  place  the  crown  upon  the  head  of  her  hated  rival,  should 
have  engendered  unamiable  feelings  in  her  bosom  towards  them.  For  the 
moment,  however.  Alva's  negotiations  were  apparently  successful. 

On  the  1st  of  May  1573,  the  articles  of  convention  between  England  and 
Spain  with  regard  to  the  Netherland  difficulty  had  been  formally  published 
in  Bnissels.^  The  Duke,  in  communicating  the  termination  of  these  anrange- 
uienis,  quietly  recommended  his  master  thenceforth  to  take  the  English 
ministry  into  his  pay.  In  particular,  he  advised  his  Majesty  to  bestow  an 
annual  bribe  upon  Lord  Burleigh,  "who  held  the  kingdom  in  his  hand ;  for 
it  has  always  been  my  opinion,"  he  continued,  "  that  it  was  an  excellent 
practice  for  princes  to  give  pensions  to  the  ministers  of  other  potentates,  and 
to  keep  those  at  home  who  took  bribes  from  nobody."* 

On  the  other  hand,  the  negotiations  of  Orange  with  the  English  court  were 
not  yet  successful,  and  he  still  found  it  almost  impossible  to  raise  the  requisite 
funds  for  carrying  on  the  war.  Certainly,  his  private  letters  showed  that 
neither  he  nor  his  brothers  were  self-seekers  in  their  negotiations.  "  You 
know,"  said  be  in  a  letter  to  his  brothers,  "  that  my  intention  has  never  been 
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to  seek  my  private  advanlage,  I  have  only  aspired  for  the  liberty  of  the 
country,  in  conscience  and  in  polity,  which  foreigners  have  sought  to  oppress. 
I  have  no  other  articles  to  propose,  save  that  religion,  reFonned  according  to 
the  Word  of  God,  should  be  pennittcd,  that  then  the  commonwealth  should 
be  restored  to  its  ancient  liberty,  and,  to  that  end,  that  the  Spaniards  and 
■other  soldiery  should  be  compelled  to  retire.' 

The  restoration  of  civil  and  religious  liberty,  the  esiahlUhmetU  of  the  great 
^nafi/eo/tolemiiort  in  tnanen  of  conscltucc,  constituted  the  purpose  to  which 
his  days  and  nights  were  devoted,  his  princely  fortuue  sacrificed,  his  life-blood 
risked.  At  the  same  time,  his  enforcement  of  toleration  to  both  religions 
excited  calumny  against  him  among  the  bigoted  adherents  of  both.  By  the 
Catholics  he  was  accused  of  having  instigated  the  excesses  which  he  had  done 
everything  in  his  power  to  repress.  The  enormities  of  De  la  Marck,  which 
hrA  inspired  the  Prince's  indignation,  were  even  laid  at  the  door  of  hiro  who 
had  risked  his  life  to  prevent  and  to  chastise  them.  De  la  Marck  had,  indeed, 
more  than  counterbalanced  his  great  service  in  the  taking  of  Srill  by  his  sub- 
sequent cruelties.  At  last.  Father  Cornelius  Mosius,  pastor  of  St  Agatha, 
at  the  age  of  seventy-two,  a  man  highly  esteemed  by  the  Prince  of  Orange, 
had  been  put  to  torture  and  death  by  this  barbarian,  under  circumstances  ck 
great  atrocity.  The  horrid  deed  cost  the  Prince  many  tears,  aroused  the 
indignation  of  the  Estates  of  Holland,  and  produced  the  dismission  of  the  per- 
petrator from  their  service.  It  was  considered  expedient,  however,  in  view  of 
his  past  services,  his  powerfiil  connecrions,  and  his  troublesome  character,  that 
he  should  be  induced  peaceably  to  leave  the  country.* 

It  was  long  before  the  Prince  and  the  Estates  could  succeed  in  ridding  them- 
selves of  this  encumbrance.  He  created  several  riots  in  different  parts  of  the 
province,  and  boasted  that  he  had  many  fine  ships  of  war  and  three  thousand 
men  devoted  to  him,  by  whose  assistance  he  could  make  the  Estates  "  dance 
after  his  pipe."  At  the  beginning  of  the  following  year  (r574X  he  was  at  last 
compelled  to  leave  the  provinces,  which  he  never  again  troubled  with  his  pre- 
sence. Some  years  afterwards,  he  died  of  the  bite  of  a  mad  dog,  an  end  not 
inappropriate  to  a  man  of  so  rabid  a  disposition.* 

While  the  Prince  was  thus  steadily  striving  for  a  lofty  and  generous  purpose, 
he  was,  of  course,  represented  by  his  implacable  enemies  as  a  man  playing  a 
game  which,  unfortunately  for  himself,  was  a  losing  one.  "  That  poor  prince," 
said  Granvelle,  "  has  been  ill  advised.  I  doubt  now  whether  he  will  ever  be 
able  to  make  his  peace,  and  I  think  we  shall  rather  try  ip^  rid  of  him  and 
his  brother  as  ifih^  were  Titrks.  The  marriage  with  the  daughter  of  Maurice, 
unde  mala  et  quia  ipse  talis,  and  his  brothers  have  done  him  much  harm.  So 
have  Schwendi  and  German  intimacies.  I  saw  it  all  very  plainly,  but  he  did 
not  choose  to  believe  me."* 

Ill-starred,  worse  counselled  William  of  Orange  I  Had  he  but  taken  the 
friendly  Cardinal's  advice,  kept  his  hand  from  German  marriages  and  his  feet 
from  conventicles — had  he  assisted  his  v^vftrpign  in  burning  heretics  and  hunt 
ing  rebels,  it  would  not  then  have  become  necessary  "to  treat  him  like  a 
Turk."  This  is  unquestionable.  It  is  equally  so  that  there  would  have  been 
one  great  lamp  the  less  in  that  strait  and  difficult  pathway  which  leads  to  the 
temple  of  true  glory. 

The  main  reliance  of  Orange  was  upon  the  secret  negotiations  which  bis 
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tHother  Louis  was  then  renewing  with  the  French  Government  The  Prince 
had  felt  an  almost  insurmountable  repugnance  towards  entertaining  any  rela- 
tion with  that  blood-stained  court  since  the  massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew. 
But  a  new  face  had  recently  been  put  upon  that  transaction.  Instead  of  glory- 
ing in  their  crime,  the  King  and  his  mother  now  assumed  a  tone  of  compunc- 
lioQ,  and  averred  that  the  deed  had  been  unpremeditated ;  that  it  had  been 
the  result  of  a  panic  or  an  ecstasy  of  fear  inspired  by  the  suddenly  discovered 
designs  of  the  Huguenots ;  and  that,  in  the  instinct  of  self-preservation,  tbe 
King,  with  his  family  and  immediate  Ixiends,  had  plunged  into  a  crime, which 
they  now  bitterly  lainented.'  The  French  envoys  at  the  different  courts  of 
Europe  were  directed  to  impress  this  view  upon  the  minds  of  the  monarchs  to 
*hom  they  were  accredited.  It  was  certainly  a  very  different  instruction  from 
that  which  they  had  at  first  received.  Their  cue  had  originally  been  to  claim 
a  full  meed  ol  praise  and  thanksgiving  in  behalf  of  their  sovereign  for  his 
meritorious  exploit.  The  salvos  of  artSlery,  the  illuminations  and  rejoicings, 
the  solemn  processions  and  masses  by  which  the  auspicious,  event  had  been 
celebrated,  were  yet  fresh  in  the  memory  of  men.  The  ambassadors  were 
sufficiently  embarrassed  by  the  distinct  and  determined  approbation  which 
they  had  recently  expressed.  Although  the  King,  by  formal  proclamation, 
had  assumed  the  whole  responsibility,  as  he  had  notoriously  been  one  of  the 
chief  perpetrators  of  the  .deed,  his  agents  were  now  to  stultify  themselves  and 
their  monarch  by  representing,  as  a  deplorable  act  of  freniy,  the  massacre 
which  they  had  already  extolled  to  the  echo  as  a  sVilfully  executed  and  entirely 
commendable  achievement* 

To  humble  the  power  of  Spain,  to  obtain  the  hand  of  Queen  Elizabeth  for 
the  Duke  d'Alen^on,  to  establish  an  insidious  kind  of  protectorate  over  the 
Protestant  princes  of  Germany,  to  obtain  the  throne  of  Poland  for  the  Duke 
of  Anjou,  and  even  to  obtain  the  imperial  crown  for  the  House  of  Valois — all 
these  cherished  projects  seemed  dashed  to  the  ground  by  the  Paris  massacre 
md  the  abhorrence  which  it  had  created.  Charles  and  Catherine  were  not 
slow  to  discover  the  false  position  in  which  they  had  placed  themselves,  while 
the  Spanish  jocularity  at  the  immense  enor  committed  by  France  was  visible 
enough  through  the  assumed  mask  of  holy  horror. 

Philip  and  Alva  listened  with  mischievous  joy  to  the  howl  of  execration 
which  swept  through  Christendom  upon  every  wind.  They  rejoiced  as  heartily 
in  the  humiliation  of  the  malefactors  as  they  did  in  the  perpetration  of  the 
crime.  "  Your  Majesty,"  wrote  Louis  of  Nassau,  very  bluntly,  to  King  Charles, 
"sees  how  the  Spaniard,  your  mortal  enemy,  feasts  himself  full  with  the  deso- 
lation of  your  affairs;  how  he  laughs,  to  split  his  sides,  at  your  misfortunes. 
This  massacre  has  enabled  him  to  weaken  your  Majesty  more  than  he  could 
have  done  by  a  war  of  thirty  years."' 

Before  the  year  had  revolved,  Charles  had  become  thoroughly  convinced  of 
the  fatal  impression  produced  by  the  event.  Bitter  and  almost  abject  were 
hiswhinings  at  the  Catholic  King's  desertion  of  his  cause.  "  He  knows  well," 
wrote  Charles  to  St.  Goard,  "  that  if  he  can  terminate  these  troubles  and 
leave  me  alone  in  the  dance,  he  will  have  leisure  and  means  to  establish  his 
authority,  not  only  in  the  Netlierlands  but  elsewhere,  and  that  he  will  render 
himself  more  grand  and  formidable  than  he  has  ever  been.      This  is  the 
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return  they  render  for  the  goad  received  from  me,  which  is  such  as  every  one 

GaspiLT  de  Schomberg,  the  adroit  and  honourable  agent  of  Charles  in 
Germany,  had  at  a  very  early  day  warned  his  royal  master  of  the  ill  effect  of 
the  massacre  upon  all  the  schemes  which  he  had  been  pursuing,  and  especially 
upon  those  which  referred  to  the  crowns  of  the  Empire  and  of  Poland,  The 
first  project  was  destined  to  be  soon  abandoned.  It  was  reserved  neither  for 
Oharles  nor  Philip  to  divert  the  succession  in  Germany  from  the  numerous 
oETspring  of  Maximilian  ;  yet  it  is  instructive  to  observe  the  unprincipled  avidiiy 
with  whicli  the  prize  was  sought  by  both.  Each  was  willing  to  effect  its  pur- 
chase by  abjuring  what  were  supposed  his  most  cherished  principles.  Philip 
of  Spain,  whose  mission  was  to  extirpate  heresy  throughout  his  realms,  and 
who,  in  pursuance  of  that  mission,  had  already  perpetrated  more  crimes,  and 
waded  more  deeply  in  the  blood  of  his  subjects,  than  monarch  had  oflen  done 
before  i  Philip,  for  whom  his  apologists  have  never  found  any  defence  save  that 
he  believed  it  his  duty  to  God  rather  to  depopulate  his  territories  than  to  per- 
mit a  single  heretic  within  their  limits — now  entered  into  secret  n^otiations 
with  the  princes  of  the  Empire.  He  pledged  himself,  if  they  would  confer  the 
crown  upon  him,  that  he  would  withdraw  the  Spaniards  from  the  Netherlands ; 
that  he  would  tolerate  in  those  provinces  the  exercise  of  the  Reformed  reli- 
gion ;  that  he  would  recognise  their  iinion  with  the  rest  of  the  German  Empire, 
and  their  consequent  claim  to  the  benefits  of  the  Passau  treaty ;  that  he  would 
restore  the  Prince  of  Orange  "  and  all  his  accomplices  "  to  their  former  posses- 
sions, dignities,  and  condition;  and  that  he  would  cause  to  be  observed,  through' 
out  every  realm  incorporated  with  the  Empire,  all  the  edicts  and  ordinances 
which  had  been  constructed  to  secure  religious  freedom  in  Germany.^  In  brie^ 
Philip  was  willing,  in  case  the  crown  of  Charlemagne  should  be  promised  him, 
to  undo  the  work  of  his  life,  to  reinstate  the  arch-rebel  whom  he  had  hunted 
and  proscribed,  and  to  bow  before  that  Reformation  whose  disciples  he  had 
so  long  burned  and  butchered.  So  much  extent  and  no  more  had  that  reli- 
gious conviction  by  which  he  bad  for  years  had  the  effrontery  to  excuse  the 
enormities  practised  in  the  Netherlands.  God  would  never  forgive  him  so 
long  as  one  heretic  remained  unbumed  in  the  provinces ;  yet  give  him  the 
imperial  sceptre,  and  every  heretic,  without  forswearing  his  heresy,  should  be 
purged  with  hyssop  and  become  whiter  than  snow. 

Charles  IX.,  too,  although  it  was  not  possible  for  him  to  recall  to  life  the 
coiintless  victims  of  the  Parisian  wedding,  was  yet  ready  to  explain  those 
murders  to  the  satisfaction  of  every  unprejudiced  mind.  This  had  become 
strictly  necessary.  Although  the  accession  of  either  his  Most  Christian  or 
Most  Catholic  Majesty  to  the  throne  of  the  Csesars  was  a  most  improbable 
event,  yet  the  humbler  elective  throne  actually  vacant  was  indirectly  in  the 
gift  of  the  same  powers.  It  was  possible  that  the  crown  of  Poland  might  be 
secured  for  the  Duke  of  Anjou.'  That  key  unlocks  the  complicated  policy 
of  this  and  the  succeeding  year.  The  Polish  election  is  the  clue  to  the 
labyrinthian  intrigues  and  roj^  tergiversations  during  the  period  of  the  inter- 
regnum. Sigismund  Augustus,  last  of  the  Jagellons,  had  died  on  the  7th 
July  1571.*  The  prominent  candidates  to  succeed  him  were  the  Archduke 
Ernest,  son  of  the  Emperor,  and  Honry  of  Anjou.     The  Prince  of  Orange 
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was  nol  forgotten,  A  strong  party  were  in  favour  of  compassing  his  election, 
as  the  most  signal  triumph  which  Protestantism  could  gain,  but  his  ambition 
had  not  been  excited  by  the  prospect  of  such  a  prize.  His  own  work  required 
all  the  energies  of  all  his  life.  His  influence,  however,  was  powerful,  and 
eagerly  sought  by  the  partisans  of  Anjou.  The  Lutherans  and  Moravians 
in  Poland  were  numerous,  the  Protestant  party  there  and  in  Germany  holding 
the  whole  balance  of  the  election  in  their  hands. 

It  was  difficult  for  the  Prince  to  overcome  his  repugnance  to  the  very  name 
of  the  man  whose  crime  had  at  once  made  France  desolate  and  blighted  the 
fair  prospects  under  which  he  and  his  brother  had,  the  year  before,  entered 
the  Netherlands.  Nevertheless,  he  was  wilhng  to  listen  to  the  statements  by 
which  the  King  and  his  ministers  endeavoured,  not  entirely  without  success,  to 
remove  from  their  reputations,  if  not  from  their  souls,  the  guilt  of  deep  design. 
It  was  something  that  the  murderers  now  affected  to  expiate  their  offence  in 
sackcloth  and  ashes  ;  it  was  something  that,  by  favouring  the  pretensions  of 
.Injou,  and  by  listening  with  indulgence  to  the  repentance  of  Charles,  the 
si^e  of  RochelJe  could  be  terminated,  the  Huguenots  restored  to  freedom  of 
conscience,  and  an  alliance  with  a  powerful  nation  established,  by  aid  of 
which  the  Netherlands  might  once  more  lift  their  heads.'  The  French 
Government,  deeply  hostile  to  Spain,  both  from  passion  and  policy,  vas 
capable  of  rendering  much  assistance  to  the  revolted  provinces.  "  I  entreat 
you  most  humbly,  my  good  master,"  wrote  SchSmberg  to  Charles  IX.,  "  to 
beware  of  allowing  the  electors  to  take  into  their  heads  that  you  are  favouring 
the  affaits  of  the  King  of  Spain  in  any  manner  whatsoever.  Commit  against 
him  no  act  of  open  hostility,  if  you  think  that  imprudent;  but  look  sharp  I 
ifyou  do  not  wish  to  be  thrown  clean  out  of  your  saddle,  I  should  split 
with  rage  if  I  should  see  you,  in  consequence  of  the  wicked  calumnies  of 
riHir  enemies,  fail  to  secure  the  prize,"  *  Orange  was  induced,  therefore,  to 
acxrept,  however  distrustfully,  the  expression  of  a  repentance  which  was  to  be 
accompauied  with  healing  measures.  He  allowed  his  brother  Louis  to  resume 
negotiations  with  Schomberg  in  Germany.  He  drew  up  and  transmitted  to 
him  the  outlines  of  a  treaty  which  he  was  willing  to  make  with  Charles,'  The 
main  conditions  of  this  arrangement  illustrated  the  disinterested  character  of 
the  man.  He  stipulated  that  the  King  of  France  should  immediately  make 
peace  with  his  subjects,  declaring  expressly  that  he  had  been  abused  by  those 
who,  under  pretext  of  his  service,  had  sought  their  own  profit  at  the  price  of 
niin  to  the  crown  and  people.  The  King  should  make  religion  free.  The 
edict  to  that  effect  should  be  confirmed  by  all  the  parliaments  and  estates 
of  the  kingdom,  and  such  confirmations  should  be  distributed  without  reserve 
or  deceit  among  all  the  princes  of  Germany.  If  his  Majesty  were  not  inclined 
to  make  war  for  the  liberation  of  the  Netherlands,  he  was  to  fLimish  the  Prince 
of  Orange  with  one  hundred  thousand  crowns  at  once,  and  every  three  months 
with  another  hundred  thousand.  The  Prince  was  to  have  liberty  to  raise 
one  thousand  cavalry  and  seven  thousand  infantry  in  France,  Every  city  or 
town  in  the  provinces  which  should  be  conquered  by  his  arms,  except  in 
Holland  or  Zealand,  should  be  placed  under  the  sceptre  and  in  the  hands 
of  the  King  of  France.  The  [U'ovinces  of  Holland  and  Zealand  should  also  be 
placed  under  his  protection,  but  should  be  governed  by  their  own  gentlemen 
and  citizens.  Perfect  religious  liberty  and  maintenance  of  the  ancient  con- 
stitutions, privileges,  and  charters  were  to  be  guaranteed  "  without  any  cavilling 
whatsoever."*     The  Prince  of  Orange,  or  the  Estates  of  Holland  or  Zealand, 
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were  to  reimburse  his  Christian  Majesty  for  the  sums  which  he  was  to  advance. 
In  this  last  clause  was  the  only  mention  which  the  Prince  made  of  bimjelf, 
except  in  the  stipulation  that  he  was  to  be  allowed  a  levy  of  troops  in  France, 
His  only  personal  claims  were  to  enlist  soldiers  to  fight  the  battles  of  freedom, 
and  to  pay  their  expense,  if  it  should  not  be  provided  for  by  the  Estates.  At 
nearly  the  same  period  he  furnished  his  secret  envoys,  Lumbres  and  Doctor 
Taijaert,  who  were  to  proceed  to  Paris,  with  similar  instructions.^ 

The  indefatigable  exertions  of  Schomberg,  and  the  almost  passionate  ex- 
planations on  the  part  of  the  court  of  France,  at  length  produced  their  effect. 
"  You  will  constantly  assure  the  princes,"  wrote  the  Duke  of  Anjou  to  Schom- 
berg, "  that  the  things  written  to  you  concerning  that  which  had  happened  in 
this  kingdom  are  true ;  that  the  events  occurred  suddenly,  without  having  been 
in  any  manner  premeditated ;  that  neither  the  King  nor  myself  have  ever  had 
any  intelligetue  with  the  King  of  Spain  against  those  of  the  religion,  and  that 
all  is  utter  imposture  which  is  daily  said  on  this  subject  to  the  princes."* 

Count  Louis  required  peremptorily,  however,  that  the  royal  repentance 
should  bring  forth  the  fruit  of  salvation  for  the  remaining  victims.  Out  of 
the  nettles  of  these  dangerous  intrigues  his  fearless  hand  plucked  the  "flower 
of  safety  "  for  his  down-trodden  cause.  He  demanded  not  words,  but  deeds, 
OT  at  least  pledges.  He  maintained  with  the  agents  of  Charles  and  with  the 
monarch  himself  the  same  hardy  scepticism  which  was  manifested  by  the 
Huguenot  deputies  in  their  conferences  with  Catherine  de  Medicis,  "  Is  the 
word  of  a  king,"  said  the  dowager  to  the  commissioners,  who  were  insisting 
upon  guarantees,  "is  the  word  of  a  king  not  sufficient?"  "No,  madam," 
replied  one  of  them,  "  by  St.  Bariholomew,  no  I  "  *  Count  Louis  told  Schom- 
berg roundly,  and  repeated  it  many  times,  that  he  must  have  in  a  very  few  days 
a  categorical  response,  "  not  to  consist  in  words  alone,  but  in  deeds  ;  and 
that  he  could  not,  and  would  not,  risk  for  ever  the  honour  of  his  brother,  nor 
the  property,  blood,  and  life  of  those  poor  people  who  favoured  the  cause."* 

On  the  a^d  March  1573,  Schiimberg  had  an  interview  with  Count  Louis, 
which  lasted  seven  or  eight  hours.  In  that  interview  the  enterprises  of  the 
Count,  "which,"  said  Schomberg  "are  assuredly  grand  and  beautiful,"  were 
thoroughly  discussed,  and  a  series  of  conditions,  drawn  up  partly  in  the  hand 
of  one,  partly  in  that  of  the  other  negotiator,  definitely  agreed  upon,"  These 
conditions  were  on  the  basis  of  a  protectorate  over  Holland  and  Zealand  for 
the  King  of  France,  with  sovereignty  over  the  other  places  to  be  acquired  in 
the  Netherlands.  They  were  in  strict  accordance  with  the  articles  furnished 
by  the  Prince  of  Orange.  Liberty  of  worship  for  those  of  both  religions, 
sacred  preservation  of  municipal  charters,  and  stipulation  of  certain  annual 
subsidies  on  the  part  of  France,  in  case  his  Majesty  should  not  take  the  field, 
were  the  principal  features.* 

Ten  days  later,  Schomberg  wrote  to  his  master  that  the  Count  was  willing 
to  use  all  the  influence  of  his  family  to  procure  for  Anjou  the  crown  of  Poland,' 
while  Louis,  having  thus  completed  his  negotiations  with  the  agent,  addressed 
a  long  and  earnest  letter  to  the  royal  principal*  This  remarkable  dispatch 
was  stamped  throughout  with  the  impress  of  the  writer's  fiank  and  fearless 
character,  "Thus  diddest  thou"  has  rarely  been  addressed  to  anointed 
monarch  in  such  unequivocal  tones.  The  letter  painted  the  favourable 
position  in  which  the  King  had  been  placed  previously  to  the  fatal  summer 
of  1572.    The  Queen  of  England  was  then  most  amicably  disposed  towards  him, 
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and  mdiDed  to  a  yet  closer  connection  with  his  family.  Tlic  German  princes 
were  desirous  to  elect  him  King  of  the  Romans,  a  dignity  ibr  which  his  grand- 
lather  had  so  fruitlessly  contended.  The  Nethcrianders,  driven  to  despair 
by  the  tyranny  of  their  own  sovereign,  were  eager  to  throw  themselves  into 
his  anns.  All  this  had  been  owing  to  his  edict  of  religious  paciRcation. 
Ho«r  ciuuigcd  the  picture  now  I  Who  now  did  reverence  to  a.  King  so 
oiminal  and  so  fallen  ?  "Your  Majesty  to-day,"  said  Louis,  earnesdy  and 
plainly,  "is  near  to  ruin.  The  state,  crumbling  on  every  side  and  almost 
abandoned,  is  a  prey  to  any  one  who  wishes  to  seize  upon  it ;  the  more  so 
because  your  Majesty  having,  by  the  late  excess  and  by  the  wars  previously 
made,  endeavoured  to  force  men's  consciences,  is  now  so  destitute,  not  only 
of  nobility  and-  soldiery,  but  of  that  which  constitutes  the  strongest  column 
of  the  throne,  the  love  and  good  wishes  of  the  lieges,  that  your  Majesty 
resembles  an  ancient  building  propped  up,  day  after  day,  with  piles,  but  which 
it  will  be  impossible  to  long  prevent  from  falling  to  the  earth,"  *  Certainly, 
here  were  wholesome  truths  told  in  straightforward  style. 

The  Count  proceeded  to  remind  the  King  of  the  joy  which  the  "  Spaniard, 
his  mortal  enemy,"  had  conceived  from  the  desolation  of  his  affairs,  being 
assured  that  he  should,  by  the  troubles  in  France,  be  enabled  to  accomplish 
his  own  purposes  without  striking  a  blow.*  This,  he  observed,  had  been  the 
secret  of  the  courtesy  with  which  the  writer  himself  had  been  treated  by  the 
Dukeof  Alvaat  the  surrender  of  Mons.'  Louis  assmred  the  King,  in  continua- 
tion, that  if  he  persevered  in  these  oppressive  courses  towards  his  subjects  of 
die  new  religion,  there  was  no  hope  for  him,  and  that  his  two  brothers  would 
to  no  purpose  take  their  departure  for  England  and  for  Poland,  leaving  him 
with  a  difficult  and  dangerous  war  upon  his  hands.  So  long  as  he  maintained 
1  hostile  attimde  towards  the  Protestants  in  his  own  kingdom,  his  fair  words 
roald  produce  no  effect  elsewhere.  "  We  are  beginning  to  be  vexed,"  said 
the  Count,  "  with  the  manner  of  negotiation  practised  by  France.  Men  do 
not  proceed  roundly  to  business  there,  but  angle  with  their  dissimulation  as 
with  2  hook."  * 

He  bluntly  reminded  the  King  of  the  deceit  which  he  had  practised  towards 
the  Admiral~a  sufficient  reason  why  no  reliance  could  in  future  be  placed 
upon  his  word.  Signal  vengeance  on  those  concerned  in  the  attempted 
assassination  of  that  great  man  had  been  promised  in  the  royal  letters  to  the 
Prince  of  Orange  just  before  St.  Bartholomew.  "  Two  days  afterwards," 
said  Louis,  "your  Majaty  took  that  vengtana,  but  in  rather  ill  fashion."^  It 
was  certain  that  the  King  was  surrounded  by  men  who  desired  to  work  his 
min,  and  who,  for  their  own  purposes,  would  cause  him  "  to  bathe  stiil  deeper 
than  he  had  done  before  in  the  blood  of  his  subjects.''  This  ruin  bis  Majesty 
could  still  avert  by  making  peace  in  his  kingdom,  and  by  ceasing  to  torment 
hb  poor  subjects  of  the  religion."^ 

In  conclusion,  the  Count,  with  a  few  simple  but  eloquent  phrases,  alluded 
to  the  impossibility  of  chaining  men's  thoughts.  The  soul,  being  immortal, 
was  beyond  the  reach  of  kings.  Conscience  was  not  to  be  conquered,  nor 
the  religious  spirit  imprisoned.  This  had  been  discovered  by  the  Emperor 
Charles,  who  had  taken  all  the  cities  and  great  personages  of  Gennany  captive, 
but  who  had,  nevertheless,  been  unable  to  take  religion  captive.  "That  is  a 
scntiraent,"  said  Louis,  "  deeply  rooted  in  the  hearts  of  men,  which  is  not  to  be 
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plucked  out  by  force  of  arms.  Let  your  Majesty,  therefore,  not  be  decuved 
by  the  fla.tceiy  of  those  who,  like  bad  physicians,  keep  their  patients  in 
igooraace  of  their  disease,  whence  comes  their  niiu."  ^ 

It  would  be  impossible,  without  insight  iato  these  private  uid  most  impor- 
tant transactions,  to  penetrate  the  heart  of  the  mystery  which  enwrapped  at 
this  period  the  relations  of  the  great  powers  with  each  otiier.  Enough  has 
been  seen  to  silence  for  ever  the  plea,  often  entered  in  behalf  of  religious 
tynuiny,  that  the  tyrant  acts  in  obedience  to  a  sincere  conviction  of  duty ; 
that,  in  performing  his  deeds  of  darkness,  he  believes  himself  to  be  accom- 
plishing the  will  of  Heaven.  Here  we  have  seen  Philip  offering  to  restore 
the  Prince  of  Orange  and  to  establish  freedom  of  religion  in  the  Netherlands, 
if  by  such  promises  he  can  lay  hold  of  the  imperial  diadem.  Here  also  we 
have  Charles  IX.  and  his  mother — their  hands  recking  with  the  heretic  blood 
of  St  Bartholomew — makmg  formal  engagements  with  heretics  to  protect 
heresy  everywhere,  if  by  such  pledges  the  crown  of  the  Jagellons  and  the 
haad  of  Elizabeth  can  be  secured. 

While  Louis  was  thus  busily  engaged  in  Germany,  Orange  was  osually  estab- 
lished at  Delft.  He  felt  the  want  of  his  brother  daily ;  *  for  the  solitude  of  the 
Prince,  in  the  midst  of  such  fiery  trials,  amounted  almost  to  desolation.  Not 
often  have  circumstances  invested  an  individual  with  so  much  responsibility 
and  so  litde  power.  He  was  regarded  as  the  protector  and  &ther  of  the  country; 
but  from  his  own  brains  and  his  own  resources  he  was  to  furnish  himself  with 
the  means  of  fulfiihng  those  high  funcrions.  He  was  anxious  thoroughly  to 
discharge  t!ie  duties  of  a  dictatorship,  without  grasping  any  more  of  its  power 
than  vras  indispensable  to  his  purpose.  But  he  was  alone  on  that  little  isthmus, 
in  single  combat  with  the  great  Spanish  monarchy.  It  was  to  him  that  all  eyes 
turned  during  the  infinite  horrors  of  the  Harlem  siege,  and  in  the  more  pros- 
perous leaguer  of  Alkmaar.  What  be  could  do  he  did.  He  devised  eveiy 
possible  means  to  succour  Harlem,  and  was  only  restrabed  from  going  .per- 
sonally to  its  rescue  by  the  tears  of  the  whole  population  of  Holland.  By  his 
decision,  and  the  spirit  which  he  diffused  through  the  country,  the  people  were 
lifted  to  a  pitch  of  heroism  by  which  Alkmaar  was  saved.  Yet,  during  all  this 
harassing  period,  he  had  no  one  to  lean  upon  but  himself.  "Our  afiaizs  are 
in  pretty  good  condition  in  Holland  and  Zealand,"  he  wrote,  "  if  I  only  had 
some  aid.  'Tis  impossible  for  me  to  support  alone  so  many  labours,  and  the 
weight  of  such  great  afiairs  as  come  upon  me  hourly — financial,  military,  poli- 
tical I  have  no  one  to  help  me,  not  a  single  man,  wherefore  I  leave  you  to 
suppose  in  what  trouble  I  find  myself."  * 

For  it  was  not  alone  the  battles  and  sieges  which  furnished  him  with  occu- 
pation and  filled  him  with  anxiety.  Alone,  he  directed  in  secret  the  politics 
of  the  country,  and,  powerless  and  outlawed  though  he  seemed,  was  in  daily 
correspondence  not  only  with  the  Estates  of  Holland  and  Zealand,  whose  deli- 
berations he  guided,  but  with  the  principal  governments  of  Europe.  The 
Estates  of  the  Netherlands,  moreover,  had  been  formally  assembled  by  Alva 
in  September  at  Brussels,  to  devise  ways  and  means  for  continuing  the  struggle.* 
It  seemed  to  the  Prince  a  good  opportunity  to  make  an  appeal  to  the  patriotism 
of  the  whole  country.  He  furnished  the  province  of  Holland,  accordingly, 
with  the  outlines  of  an  address  which  was  forthwith  dispatched  in  their  own 
and  his  name  to  the  general  assembly  of  the  Netherlands.^  The  document 
was  a  nervous  and  rapid  review  of  the  course  of  late  events  in  the  provinces, 
with  a  cogent  statement  of  the  reasons  which  should  influence  them  all  to  unite 
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b  the  common  cause  against  the  common  enemf.  It  rcrerred  to  the  old  affec- 
tion and  trae-heartedness  with  which  thej  had  fonnerly  regarded  each  other, 
wmI  to  the  certainty  that  the  Inquisition  vould  be  for  ever  established  in  the 
land,  upon  the  ruins  of  all  their  ancient  institutions,  unless  they  now  united  to 
ovenhroir  it  for  ever.  It  demanded  of  the  people,  thus  assembled  through 
tbeir  representatives,  bow  they  could  endure  the  tyranny,  murders,  and  extor- 
tions of  the  Duke  of  Alva.  The  princes  of  Flanders,  Burgundy,  Brabant,  or 
Holland,  had  never  madewar  or  peace,  coined  money,  or  exacted  a  stiver  from 
the  people  without  the  consent  of  the  Estates.  How  could  the  nation  now 
consent  to  the  daily  impositions  which  were  practised?  Had  Amsterdam  and 
Middelburg  remained  true,  had  those  imporUnt  cities  not  allowed  themselves 
tffbe  seduced  from  the  cause  of  freedom,  the  northern  provinces  would  have 
been  impregnable.  "  'Tis  only  by  the  Netherlands  that  the  Netherlands  are 
cmshed,"  said  the  appeaL  "  Whence  has  the  Duke  of  Alva  the  power  of  which 
he  boosts,  but  from  yourselves — from  Netherland  cities?  Whence  his  ships, 
supplies,  money,  weapons,  soldiers?  From  the  Netherland  people.  Why  has 
poor  Netherland  thus  become  degenerate  and  bastard  ?  Whither  has  fled  the 
treble  spirit  of  our  brave  forefathers,  that  never  brooked  the  tyranny  of  foreign 
nations,  nor  suffered  a  stranger  even  to  hold  office  within  our  borders  ?  If  the 
little  province  of  Holland  can  thus  hold  at  bay  the  power  of  Spain,  what  could 
not  aU  the  Netherlands — Brabant,  Flanders,  Friesland,  and  the  rest — united 
accomplish?"^  In  conclusion,  the  States-general  were  earnestly  adjured  to 
come  forward  like  brothers  in  blood,  and  join  hands  with  Holland,  that 
together  they  might  rescue  the  fatherland  and  restore  its  ancient  prosperity 
and  bloom.* 

At  almost  the  same  time  the  Prince  drew  up  and  put  in  circulation  one  of 
the  most  vigorous  and  impassioned  productions  which  ever  came  from  his  pen. 
It  was  entitled,  an  "  Epistle,  in  form  of  supplication,  to  his  royal  Majesty  of 
Spain,  from  the  Prince  of  Orange  and  the  Estates  of  Holland  and  Zealand."' 
The  docuiitent  produced  a  profound  impression  throughout  Christendom.  It 
iras  a  loyal  appeal  to  the  monarch's  loyalty — a  demand  that  the  land  privileges 
should  be  restored,  and  the  Duke  of  Alva  removed.  It  contained  a  startling 
picture  of  his  atrocities  and  the  nation's  misery,  and,  with  afew  energetic  strokes, 
demolished  the  pretence  that  these  sorrows  had  been  caused  by  the  people's 
guilt.  In  this  connection  the  Prince  alluded  to  those  acts  of  condemnation 
which  the  Governor- General  had  promulgated  under  the  name  of  pardons,  and 
treated  with  scorn  the  hypothesis  that  any  crimes  had  been  committed  for  Alva 
to  forgive,  "We  take  God  and  your  Majesty  to  witness,"  said  the  epistle, 
"  that  if  we  have  done  such  misdeeds  as  are  charged  in  the  pardon,  we  neither 
desire  nor  deserve  the  pardon.  Like  the  most  abject  creatures  which  crawl 
the  earth,  we  will  be  content  to  atone  for  our  misdeeds  with  our  lives.  We 
will  not  murmur,  O  merciful  King,  if  we  be  seized  one  after  another,  and  torn 
limb  from  limb,  if  it  can  be  proved  that  we  have  committed  the  crimes  of  which 
we  have  been  accused."* 

After  having  thus  set  forth  the  tyranny  of  the  Government  and  the  innocence 
of  the  people,  the  Prince,  in  his  own  name  and  that  of  the  Estates,  announced 
the  determination  at  which  they  had  arrived.  "The  tyrant,"  he  continued, 
"  would  rather  stain  every  river  and  brook  with  our  blood,  and  hang  our  bodies 
upon  every  tree  in  the  country,  than  not  feed  to  the  full  his  vengeance,  and 
steep  himself  to  the  lips  in  our  misery.  Therefore  we  have  taken  up  aims 
against  the  Duke  of  Alva  and  his  adherents,  to  free  ourselves,  our  wives  and 
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children,  from  his  bloodthirsty  hands.  If  he  prove  too  strong  for  us,  we  will 
rather  die  an  honourable  death  and  leave  a  praisenorihy  fame,  than  brad  oar 
necks  and  reduce  our  dear  fatherland  10  such  slavery.  Herein  are  all  our 
cities  pledged  to  each  other,  to  stand  every  siege,  to  dare  the  utmost,  to  endure 
every  possible  misery,  yea,  rather  to  set  fire  to  all  our  homes,  and  be  consumed 
with  them  into  ashes  together,  than  ever  submit  to  the  decrees  of  this  cruel 
tyrant"' 

These  were  brave  words,  and  destined  to  be  bravely  fulfilled,  as  the  life  and 
death  of  the  writer  and  the  records  of  his  country  proved  from  generation 
unto  generation.  If  we  seek  for  the  mainspring  of  the  energy  which  thus  sus- 
tained the  Prince  in  the  unequal  conflict  to  which  he  had  devoted  his  life,  we 
shall  find  it  in  the  one  pervading  principle  of  his  nature — confidence  in  God. 
He  was  the  champion  of  the  political  rights  of  his  country,  but  before  all  he 
was  the  defender  of  its  religion.  Liberty  of  conscience  for  his  people  was  his 
first  object  To  establish  Luther's  axiom,  that  thoughts  are  toll-free,  was  his 
determination.  The  peace  of  Passau,  and  far  more  than  the  peace  of  Passau, 
was  the  goal  for  which  he  was  striving.  Freedom  of  worship  for  all  denomi- 
nations, toleration  for  all  forms  of  faith,  this  was  the  great  good  in  his  philo- 
sophy. For  himself,  he  had  now  become  a  member  of  the  Calvinist  or 
Reformed  Church,  having  delayed  for  a  time  his  public  adhesion  to  this  com- 
munion, in  order  not  to  give  offence  to  the  Lutherans  and  to  the  Emperor. 
He  was  never  a  dogmatist,  however,  and  he  sought  in  Christianity  for  that 
which  unites  rather  than  for  that  which  sepaistes  Christians.  In  the  course 
of  October  he  publicly  joined  the  church  at  Dort* 

The  happy  termination  of  the  siege  of  Alkmaar  was  followed,  three  days 
afterwards,  by  another  signal  success  on  the  part  of  the  patriots.  Count 
Bossu,  who  had  coosttticted  or  collected  a  considerable  fleet  at  Amsterdam, 
had  early  in  October  sailed  into  the  Zuyder  Zee,  notwithstanding  the  sunken 
wrecks  and  other  obstructions  "hy  which  the  patriots  had  endeavoured  to  render 
the  passage  of  the  Y  impracticable.'  The  patriots  of  North  Holland  had, 
however,  not  been  idle,  and  a  fleet  of  five-and- twenty  vessels,  under  Admiral 
Dirkzoon,  was  Kon  cruising  in  the  same  waters.  A  few  skirmishes  took  place, 
but  Bossu's  ships,  which  were  larger,  and  provided  with  heavier  cannon,  were 
apparently  not  inclined  for  the  close  quaners  which  the  patriots  sought* 
The  Spanish  Admiral,  Hollander  as  he  was,  knew  the  mettle  of  his  countr^en 
in  a  close  encounter  at  sea,  and  preferred  to  trust  lo  the  calibre  of  his  cannon. 
On  the  nth  October,  however,  the  whole  patriot  fleet,  favoured  by  a  strong 
easterly  breeze,  bore  down  upon  the  Spanish  armada,  which,  numbering  now 
thirty  sail  of  all  denominations,  was  lying  off  and  on  in  the  neighbourhcKxl  of 
Horn  and  Enkhuizen.  After  a  short  and  general  engagement,  nearly  all  the 
Spanish  fleet  retired  with  precipitation,  closely  pursued  by  most  of  the  patriot 
Dutch  vessels.  Five  of  the  King's  ships  were  eventually  taken — the  rest  effected 
their  escape.  Onlythe  Admiral  remained,  who  scorned  to  yield,  although  his 
forces  had  thus  basely  deserted  him."  His  ship,  the  /ngvisifion^  {at  sudiwas 
her  insolent  appellation,  was  far  the  largest  and  best  manned  of  both  the  fleets. 
Most  of  the  enemy  had  gone  in  pursuit  of  the  fugitives,  but  four  vessels  of 
inferior  size  had  attacked  the  /nfuisition  at  the  commencement  of  the  action. 
Of  these,  one  had  soon  been  silenced,  while  the  other  three  had  grappled 
themselves  inextricably  to  her  sides  and  prow.  The  four  drifted  togctlier, 
before  wind  and  tide,  a  severe  and  savage  action  going  on  incessantly,  during 
which  the  navigation  of  the  ships  was  entirely  abandoned.       No  scientific 
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gunnerf,  do  military  or  naval  tactics,  were  displajred  or  required  in  such  a 
conflict  It  was  a  tife-and-death  combat,  Eucti  as  always  occurred  when 
Spaniard  aud  Netherlaoder  met,  whether  on  land  or  water.  Bossu  and  his  men, 
anned  in  bullet-proof  coats  of  mail,  stood  with  shield  and  sword  on  the  deck 
ofthe/ff^wtriVwn,  ready  to  repel  all  attempts  to  board.  The  Hollaudeis,  as 
usual,  attacked  with  pitch  hoops,  boiling  oil,  and  molten  lead.  Hepeatedly 
tbey  effected  their  entrance  to  the  Admiral's  ship,  and  as  often  they  were 
repulsed  and  slain  in  heaps,  or  hurled  into  the  sea.  The  battle  began  at  three 
in  the  afternoon,  and  continued  without  intermission  through  the  whole  night 
The  vessels,  drifting  together,  struck  on  the  shoal  called  the  Nek,  near 
Wydeness.  In  the  heat  of  the  action  the  occurrence  was  liardly  heeded.  In 
the  morning  twilight,  John  Haring  of  Horn,  the  hero  who  had  kept  onk 
thousand  soldiers  at  tiay  upon  the  Diemer  dyke,  clambered  on  board  the 
Inquisilion,  and  hauled  her  colours  down.  The  gallant  but  premature  achieve- 
ment cost  him  his  life.  He  was  shot  through  the  body,  and  died  on  the  deck 
of  the  ship,  which  was  not  quite  ready  to  strike  her  flag.  In  the  course  of 
ihe  forenoon,  however,  it  became  obvious  to  Bossu  that  further  resistance  was 
idle.  The  ships  were  aground  near  a  hostile  coast,  his  own  fleet  was  hope- 
lessly dispersed,  three-quarters  of  his  crew  were  dead  or  disabled,  while  the 
vessels  with  which  he  was  engaged  were  constantly  recruited  by  boats  from 
the  shore,  which  brought  fresh  men  and  ammunition,  and  removed  their  killed 
and  wounded.  At  eleven  o'clock.  Admiral  Bossu  surrendered,  and  with  three 
hmidred  prisoners  was  carried  into  Holland.  Bossu  was  himself  imprisoned 
at  Horn,  in  which  city  he  was  received,  on  his  arrival,  with  great  demonstra- 
tions of  popular  hatred.  The  massacre  of  Rotterdam,  due  to  his  cruelty  and 
treachery,  had  not  yet  been  forgotten  or  forgiven.^ 

This  victory,  following  so  hard  upon  the  triumph  at  Alkmaar,  was  as  gratifying 
to  the  patriots  as  it  was  galling  to  Alva.  As  his  administration  drew  to  a  close, 
il  was  marked  by  disaster  and  di^race  on  land  and  sea.  The  brilliant  exploits 
by  which  he  had  struck  terror  into  the  heart  of  the  Netherlanders  at  Jemmingen 
and  in  Brabant  had  be  effaced  by  the  valour  of  a  handful  of  Hollanders, 
without  discipline  or  experience.  To  the  patriots,  the  opportune  capture  of 
to  considerable  a  personage  as  the  Admiral  and  Governor  of  the  northern 
province  was  of  great  advantage.  Such  of  the  hostages  from  Harlem  as  had 
not  yet  been  executed  now  escaped  with  their  lives.  Moreover,  Sl  Alde- 
gonde,  the  eloquent  patriot  and  confidential  friend  of  Orange,  who  was  taken 
prisoner, a  few  weeks  later  in  an  action  at  Maeslandsluis,'  was  preserved  from 
inevicable  destruction  by  the  same  cause.  The  Frince  hastened  to  assure 
the  Duke  of  Alva  that  the  same  measure  would  be  dealt  to  Bossu  as  should 
be  meted  to  St.  Aidegonde.'  It  was,  therefore,  impossible  for  the  Governor- 
General  to  execute  his  prisoner,  and  he  was  obliged  to  submit  to  the  vexation 
of  seeing  a  leading  rebel  and  heretic  in  his  power  whom  he  dared  not  strike. 
Both  the  diatinguished  prisoners  eventually  regained  their  liberty. 

The  Duke  was,  doubtless,  lower  sunk  in  the  estimation  of  all  classes  than 
he  had  ever  been  before  during  his  long  and  generally  successful  life.  The 
reverses  sustained  by  his  army,  the  belief  that  his  master  had  grown  cold 
towards  him,  the  certainty  that  his  career  in  the  Netherlands  was  closing 
without  a  satisfactory  result,  the  natural  weariness  produced  upon  men's  minds 
by  the  contemplation  of  so  monotonous  and  unmitigated  a  tyranny  during  so 
many  years,  all  contributed  to  diminish  his  reputation.  He  felt  himself  odious 
alike  to  princes  and  to  plebeians.  With  his  cabinet  councillors  he  had  long 
been  upon  unsatisfactory  terms.    President  Tisnacq  had  died  early  in  the 
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summer,  and  VigUus,  mtich  against  his  will,  had  been  induced,  provisioiiallr, 

to  supply  bis  place.'  But  there  was  now  hardly  a.  pretence  of  friendship 
between  the  learned  Frisian  and  the  Governor.  Each  cordially  detested  the 
other.  Alva  was  weaiy  of  Flemish  and  Frisian  advisers,  however  subservient, 
and  was  anxious  to  fill  the  whole  council  with  Spaniards  of  the  Vargas  stamp. 
He  had  forced  VigUus  once  more  into  office,  only  that,  by  a  little  delay,  he 
might  expel  him  and  every  Netherlander  at  the  same  moment  "  Till  this 
ancient  set  of  dogmatisers  be  removed,"  he  wrote  to  Ptulip,  "  with  Viglius, 
their  chief,  who^eaches  them  all  their  lessons,  nothing  will  go  righL  'Tis  of 
no  use  adding  one  or  two  Spaniards  to  &11  vacancies  ;  that  is  only  pouring  a 
flask  of  good  wine  into  a  hogshead  of  vinegar ;  it  changes  to  vinegar  likewise.' 
Your  Majesty  will  soon  be  able  to  reorganise  the  council  at  a  blow,  so  that 
Italians  or  Spaniards,  as  you  choose,  may  entirely  govern  the  country."^ 

Such  being  his  private  sentiments  with  regard  to  his  confidential  advisers, 
it  may  be  supposed  that  his  intercourse  with  his  council  during  the  year  was 
not  like  to  be  amicable.  Moreover,  he  had  kept  himself,  for  the  most  part, 
at  a  distance  from  the  seat  of  government  During  the  military  operations 
in  Holland,  his  headquarters  had  been  at  Amsterdam.  Here,  as  the  year 
drew  to  its  close,  he  had  become  as  unpopular  as  in  Brussels.  The  time- 
serving and  unpatriotic  burghers,  who,  at  the  beginning  of  the  spring,  set  up  his 
bust  in  their  houses,  and  would  give  large  sums  for  his  picture  in  little,  now 
broke  his  images,  and  tore  his  portrait  from  their  walls ;  for  it  was  evident 
that  the  power  of  his  name  was  gone,  both  with  prince  and  people.  Yet, 
certainly,  those  fierce  demonstrations  which  had  formerly  surrounded  his  per- 
son with  such  an  atmosphere  of  terror  had  not  slackened  or  become  less  fre- 
quent than  heretofore.  He  continued  to  prove  that  he  could  be  barbarous 
both  on  a  grand  and  a  minute  scale,  even  as  in  preceding  years  he  could 
ordain  wholesale  massacres  with  a  breath,  and  superintend  in  person  the  exe- 
cutions of  individuals.  This  was  illustrated,  among  other  instances,  by  the 
cruel  fate  of  Uitenhoove.*  That  unfortunate  nobleman,  who  had  been  taken 
prisoner  in  the  course  of  the  summer,  was  accused  of  having  been  engaged  in 
the  capture  of  Brill,  and  was,  therefore,  condemned  by  the  Duke  to  be  roasted 
to  death  before  a  slow  fire.  He  was  accordingly  fastened  by  a  chain,  a  few 
feet  in  length,  to  a  stake,  around  which  the  fagots  were  lighted.  Here  he  was 
kept  in  slow  torture  for  a  long  time,  insulted  by  the  gibes  of  the  laughing 
Spaniards  who  surrounded  him,  until  the  executioner  and  his  assistants,  more 
humane  than  their  superior,  dispatched  the  victim  with  their  spears. — a  miti- 
gation of  punishment  which  was  ill  received  by  Alva.*  The  Governor  hid, 
however,  no  reason  to  remain  longer  in  Amsterdam,  Harlem  had  fallen, 
Alkmaar  was  relieved ;  and  Leyden — destined  in  its  second  siege  to  furnish 
so  signal  a  chapter  to  the  history  of  the  war — was  beleaguered,*  it  was  inie, 
but,  because  known  to  be  imperfectly  supplied,  was  to  be  reduced  by  blockade 
rather  than  by  active  operations.  Don  Francis  Valdez  was  accordingly  left 
in  command  of  the  siege,^  which,  however,  after  no  memorable  occurrences, 
was  raised,  as  will  soon  be  related. 

The  Ditke  had  contracted  in  Amsterdam  an  enormous  amount  of  debt,  both 
public  and  private.  He  accordingly,  early  in  November,  caused  a  proclania- 
tion  to  be  made  throughout  the  city  by  sound  of  trumpet,  that  all  persons 
having  demands  upon  him  were  to  present  their  claims  in  person  upon  a 
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spedEed  day.'  During  the  night  preceding  the  day  so  appointed,  the  Duke 
and  his  train  very  noiselessly  took  their  departure,  without  notice  or  beai  of 
dram.*  By  this  masterly  generalship  his  unhappy  creditors  were  foiled  upon 
the  very  eve  of  their  antidpated  triumph ;  the  heavy  accounts  which  bad  been 
contiactcd  on  the  faith  of  the  King  and  the  Governor  remained  for  the  most 
part  unpaid,  and  many  opulent  and  respectable  families  were  reduced  to  beg- 
gary.' Such  was  the  consequence  of  the  unlimited  confidence  which  they 
had  reposed  in  the  honour  of  their  tyrant. 

On  the  17th  of  November,  Don  Luis  de  Requesens  y  Cufiiga,  Grand  Com- 
mander of  St  Jago,  the  appointed  successor  of  Alva,  arrived  in  Brussels, 
where  he  was  received  with  great  rejoicings.  T!ie  Duke  on  the  same  day 
wrote  to  the  King,  "  kissing  his  feet "  for  thus  relieving  him  of  his  functions. 
Thsre  was,  of  course,  a  profuse  interchange  of  conrtesy  between  the  departing 
and  the  newly  arrived  Governors.  Alva  was  willing  to  remain  a  little  while 
to  assist  his  successor  with  his  advice,  but  preferred  that  the  Grand  Comman- 
der should  immediately  assume  the  reins  of  office.  To  this  Requesens,  after 
much  respectful  reluctance,  at  length  consented.  On  the  39th  of  Novem- 
ber he  accordingly  took  the  oaths,  at  Brussels,  as  Lieutenant-Governor  and 
Captairt-General,  in  presence  of  the  Duke  of  Aerschot,  Baron  Berlaymont,  tlje 
President  of  the  Council,  and  other  functionaries.* 

On  the  rSth  of  December  the  Duke  of  Alva  departed  from  the  provinces 
for  ever.'  With  his  further  career  this  history  has  no  concern,  and  it  is  not 
desirable  to  enlarge  upon  the  personal  biography  of  one  whose  name  certainly 
nei-er  excites  pleasing  emotions.  He  had  kept  his  bed  for  the  greater  part 
of  the  time  during  the  last  few  weeks  of  his  government — partly  on  account 
of  his  gout,  partly  to  avoid  being  seen  in  his  humiliation,  but  mainly,  it  was 
said,  to  escape  the  pressing  demands  of  his  creditors.*  He  expressed  a  fear 
of  travelling  homeward  through  France,  on  the  ground  that  he  might  very  pro- 
haUy  receive  a  shot  out  of  a  window  as  he  went  by.  He  complained  patheti- 
cally that,  after  all  his  labours,  he  had  not  "gained  the  approbation  of  the 
King,"  while  he  had  incurred  "  the  malevolence  and  universal  hatred  of  every 
individual  in  the  country."  Mondoucet;  to  whom  he  made  the  observation, 
was  of  the  same  opinion,  and  informed  his  master  that  the  Duke  "had  engen- 
dered such  an  extraordinary  hatred  in  the  hearts  of  all  persons  in  the  land, 
that  the^  would  hare  fireworks  in  honour  of  his  departure  if  they  dared."  ^ 

On  his  journey  from  the  Netherlands,  he  is  said  to  have  boasted  that  he 
bad  caused  eighteen  thousand  six  hundred  inhabitants  of  the  provinces  to  be 
executed  during  the  period  of  his  government^  The  number  of  those  who 
had  perished  by  battle,  siege,  starvation,  and  massacre,  defied  computation. 
The  Duke  was  well  received  by  his  royal  master,  and  remained  in  favour 
until  a  new  adventure  of  Don  Frederic  brought  father  and  son  into  disgrace. 
Having  deceived  and  abandoned  a  maid  of  honour,  he  suddenly  espoused  his 
cousin,  in  order  to  avoid  that  reparation  by  marriage  which  was  demanded 
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for  his  offence,^  In  consequence,  both  the  Duke  and  Don  Frederic  were  im- 
prisoned and  banished,  nor  was  Alva  released  till  a  general  of  experience  was 
required  for  the  conquest  of  Portugal'  Thither,  as  it  were  with  fetters  on 
his  legs,  he  went.  After  having  accomplished  the  military  enterprise  intrusted 
to  him,  he  fell  into  a  lingering  fever,  at  the  termination  of  which  he  was  so 
much  reduced  that  he  was  only  kept  alive  by  milk,  which  he  drank  from  a 
woman's  breast.^  Such  was  the  gentle  second  childhood  of  the  man  who  had 
almost  literally  been  drinking  blood  for  seventy  years.  He  died  on  the  isth 
December  1582.* 

The  preceding  pages  have  been  written  in  vain  if  an  elaborate  estiraate 
be  now  required  of  his  character.  His  picture  has  been  painted,  as  far  as 
possible,  by  his  own  hand.  His  deeds,  which  are  not  disputed,  and  his  written 
words,  illustrate  his  nature  more  fully  than  could  be  done  by  the  most  elo- 
quent pen.  No  attempt  has  been  made  to  exaggerate  hia  crimes  or  to 
extenuate  his  superior  qualities.  Virtues  he  had  none,  unless  military  excel- 
lence be  deemed,  as  by  the  Romans,  a  virtue.  In  war,  both  as  a  science  and  a 
practical  art,  he  excelled  all  the  generals  who  were  Opposed  to  him  in  the  Nether 
lands,  and  he  was  inferior  to  no  commander  in  the  world  during  the  long  and 
belligerent  period  to  which  his  life  belonged.  Louis  of  Nassau  possessed  high 
reputation  throughout  Europe  as  a  skilful  and  daring  general.  With  rav 
volunteers  he  had  overthrown  an  army  of  Spanish  regulars,  led  by  a  Nether- 
tand  chieftain  of  fame  and  experience ;  but  when  Alva  took  the  field  in  person, 
the  scene  was  totally  changed.  The  Duke  dealt  him  such  a  blow  at  Jem- 
mingen  as  would  have  disheartened  for  ever  a  less  indomitable  champioo. 
Never  had  a  defeat  been  more  absolute.  The  patriot  army  was  dashed  out 
of  existence,  almost  to  a  man,  and  its  leader,  naked  and  beggared,  though 
not  disheartened,  sent  back  into  Germany  to  construct  his  force  and  bis 
schemes  anew. 

Having  thus  flashed  before  the  eyes  of  the  country  the  full  terrors  of  his 
name,  and  vindicated  the  ancient  military  renown  of  his  nation,  the  Duke 
was  at  liberty  to  employ  the  consummate  tactics,  in  which  he  could  have  given 
instruction  to  all  the  world,  against  his  most  formidable  antagonist  The 
country,  paralysed  with  fear,  looked  anxiously  but  supinely  upon  the  scientific 
combat  between  the  two  great  champions  of  Despotism  and  Protestantism 
which  succeeded.  It  was  soon  evident  that  the  conflict  could  terminate  in 
but  one  way.  Tiie  Prince  had  considerable  military  abilities,  and  enthusias- 
tic courage ;  he  lost  none  of  his  well-deserved  reputation  by  the  unfortunate 
issue  of  his  campaign ;  he  measured  himself  in  arms  with  the  great  com- 
mander of  the  age,  and  defied  him  day  after  day,  in  vain,  to  mortal  combat ; 
but  it  was  equally  certain  that  the  Duke's  quiet  game  was  played  in  the  most 
masterly  manner.  His  positions  and  his  encampments  were  taken  with  fault- 
less judgment,  his  skirmishes  wisely  and  coldly  kept  within  the  prescribed 
control,  while  the  inevitable  dissolution  of  the  opposing  force  took  place 
exactly  as  he  had  foreseen,  and  within  the  Uroits  which  he  had  predicted.  Nor 
in  the  disastrous  commencement  of  the  year  1572  did  the  Duke  less  signally 
manifest  his  military  genius.  Assailed  as  he  was  at  every  point,  with  the  soil 
suddenly  upheaving  all  around  him  as  by  an  earthquake,  he  did  not  lose  his 
firmness  nor  his  perspicacity.  Certainly,  if  he  had  not  been  so  soon  as- 
sisted by  that  other  earthquake,  which  on  St.  Bartholomew's  Day  caused  all 
Christendom  to  tremble,  and  shattered  the  recent  structure  of  Protestant 
freedom  in  the  Netherlands,  it  might  have  been  worse  for  his  reputation. 
With  Mons  safe,  the  Flemish  frontier  guarded,  France  faithful,  and  tbirtj' 
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thousand  men  under  the  Prince  of  Orange  in  Brabant,  the  heroic  brothers 
might  well  believe  that  the  Duke  was  "at  their  mercy."  The  treason  of 
Charles  IX.  "smote  them  as  with  a  club,"  as  the  Prince  exclaimed  in  the 
biltemess  of  his  spirit  Under  the  circumstances,  his  second  campaign  was 
a  predestined  failure,  and  Alva  easily  vanquished  him  by  a  renewed  applica- 
tion of  those  dilatory  arts  which  he  so  well  understood. 

The  Duke's  military  fame  was  unquestionable  when  he  came  to  the  pro- 
vinces, and  both  in  stricken  fields  and  in  long  campaigns  he  showed  how 
thoroughly  it  had  been  deserved  ;  yet  he  left  the  Netherlands  a  baffled  man. 
The  Pnnce  might  be  many  times  defeated,  b\it  he  was  not  to  be  conquered. 
As  Alva  penetrated  into  the  heart  of  the  ancient  Batavian  land  he  found 
himself  overmatched  as  he  had  never  been  before,  even  by  the  most 
potent  generals  of  his  day.  More  audacious,  more  inventive,  more  des- 
perate than  all  the  commanders  of  that  or  any  other  age,  the  Gpirit  of 
national  freedom  now  taught  the  oppressor  that  it  was  invincible,  except  by 
annihilation.  The  same  lesson  had  been  read  in  the  same  thickets  by  th( 
Nervii  to  Julius  Oesar,  by  the  Batavians  to  the  legions  of  Vespasian  ;  and 
now  a  loftier  and  a  purer  flame  than  that  which  inspired  the  national  struggles 
against  Rome  glowed  within  the  breasts  of  the  descendants  of  the  same  people, 
and  inspired  them  with  the  strength  which  comes  from  religious  enthusiasm. 
More  experienced,  more  subtle,  more  politic  than  Hermann ;  more  devoted, 
more  patient,  more  magnanimous  than  Civilis,  and  equal  to  either  in  valour 
and  determination,  William  of  Orange  was  a  worth)'  embodiment  of  the 
Christian  natiotial  resistance  of  the  German  race  to  a  foreign  tyranny.  Alva 
had  entered  the  Netherlands  to  deal  with  them  as  with  conquered  provinces. 
Me  found  that  the  conquest  was  still  to  be  made,  and  he  left  the  land  with- 
out having  accomplished  it.  Through  the  sea  of  blood  the  Hollanders  felt 
that  they  were  passing  to  the  promised  land.  More  royal  soldiers  fell  during 
the  seven  months'  siege  of  Harlem  than  the  rebels  had  lost  in  the  defeat  of 
Jemmingen  and  in  the  famous  campaign  of  Brabant.  At  Alkmaar  the  rolhng 
waves  of  insolent  conquest  were  stayed,  and  the  tide  then  ebbed  for  ever. 

The  accomplished  soldier  struggled  hopelessly  with  the  wild  and  passionate 
hatred  which  his  tyranny  had  provoked.  Neither  his  legions  nor  his  consum- 
mate strategy  availed  him  against  an  entirely  desperate  people.  As  a  mili- 
tary commander,  therefore,  he  gained,  upon  the  whole,  no  additional  laurels 
during  his  long  administration  of  the  Netherlands.  Of  all  the  other  attributes 
to  be  expected  in  a  man  appointed  to  deal  with  a  free  country  in  a  state  ot 
incipient  rebellion,  he  manifested  a  signal  deficiency.  As  a  financier,  he 
exhibited  a  wonderful  ignorance  of  the  first  principles  of  political  economy. 
No  man  before  ever  gravely  proposed  to  establish  confiscation  as  a  per- 
manent source  of  revenue  to  the  state ;  yet  the  annual  product  from  the 
escheated  property  of  slaughtered  heretics  was  regularly  relied  upon  during 
his  administration  to  replenish  the  King's  treasury  and  to  support  the  war  of 
extermination  against  the  King's  subjects.  Nor  did  statesman  ever  before 
expect  a  vast  income  from  the  commerce  of  a  nation  devoted  to  almost  univer- 
sal massacre.  During  the  daily  decimation  of  the  people's  lives,  he  thought 
a  daily  decimation  of  their  industry  possible.  His  persecutions  swept  the 
land  of  those  industrious  classes  which  had  made  it  the  rich  and  prosperous 
commonwealth  it  had  been  so  lately;  while  at  the  same  time  he  found  a 
"  Peruvian  mine,"  as  he  pretended,  in  the  imposition  of  a  tenth  penny  upon 
every  one  of  its  commercial  transactions.  He  thought  that  a  people,  crippled 
as  this  had  been  by  the  operations  of  the  Blood  Council,  could  piay  ten  per 
cent,  not  annually  but  daily ;  not  upon  its  income,  but  upon  its  capital ;  not 
once  only,  but  eveiy  time  the  value  constituting  the  capital  changed  hands. 
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He  had  boasted  that  he  should  rcquu«  no  funds  from  Spain,  but  that,  on  the 
contrary,  he  should  make  annual  remittances  to  the  royal  treasury  at  home 
from  the  proceeds  of  his  imposts  and  confiscations  ;  yet  notwithstanding  these 
resources,  and  notwithstanding  twenty-five  millions  of  gold  in  five  years,  sent 
by  Philip  from  Madrid,  the  exchequer  of  the  'provinces  was  barren  and 
bankrupt  when  his  successor  afrived.  Requesens  found  neither  a  penny 
in  the  public  treasuiy  nor  the  means  of  raising  one. 

As  an  administrator  of  the  civil  and  judicial  aSaiis  of  the  country,  Alva  at 
once  reduced  its  institutions  to  a  frightful  simplicity.  In  the  plaice  of  the 
ancient  laws  of  which  the  Netherlanders  were  so  proud,  he  substituted  the 
Blood  Council.  This  tribunal  was  even  more  arbitrary  than  the  Inquisition. 
Never  was  a  simplerapparatus  for  tyranny  devised  than  this  great  labour-saving 
machine.  Never  was  so  great  a  quantity  of  murder  and  robbery  achieved  with 
tuch  dispatch  and  regularity.  Sentences,  executions,  and  con^cations,  to  an 
incredible  extent,  were  turned  out  daily  with  appalling  precision.  For  this 
invention  Alva  is  alone  responsible.  The  tribunal  and  its  councillors  were 
the  work  and  the  creatures  of  his  hand,  and  faithfully  did  they  accomplish  the 
dark  purpose  of  their  existence.  Nor  can  it  be  urged,  in  extenuation  of  the 
Governor's  crimes,  that  he  was  but  the  blind  and  fanatically  loyai  slave  of  his 
sovereign.  A  noble  nature  could  not  have  contaminated  itself  with  such 
slaughter-house  work,  but  might  have  sought  to  mitigate  the  royal  policy  with- 
out forswearing  allegiance.  A  nature  less  rigid  than  iron  would  at  least  have 
manifested  compunction,  as  it  found  itself  cooveited  into  a  fieshless  instrU' 
ment  of  massacre.  More  decided  than  his  master,  however,  he  seemed,  by 
his  promptness,  to  rebuke  the  dilatory  genius  of  Philip.  The  King  seemed, 
at  times,  to  loiter  over  his  work,  teasing  and  tantalising  his  appetite  for  ven- 
geance, before  it  should  be  gratified.  Alva,  rapid  and  brutal,  scorned  such 
epicureanism.  He  strode  with  gigantic  steps  over  haughty  statutes  and  popu- 
lar constitutions,  crushing  alike  the  magnates  who  claimed  a  bench  of  monarchs 
for  their  jury,  and  the  ignoble  artisans  who  could  appeal  only  to  the  laws  of 
their  land.  From  the  pompous  and  theatrical  scaffolds  of  Egmont  and  Honi, 
to  the  nineteen  halters  prepared  by  Master  Karl  to  hang  up  the  chief  bakers 
and  brewers  of  Brussels  on  their  own  thresholds — from  the  beheading  of  the 
twenty  nobles  on  the  Horse-market,  in  the  opening  of  the  Governor's  career, 
to  tlie  roasting  alive  of  Uitenhoove  at  its  close — from  the  block  on  which  fell 
the  honoured  head  of  Antony  Straalen,  to  the  obscure  chair  in  which  the  ancient 
gentlewoman  of  Amsterdam  sufiered  death  for  an  act  of  vicarious  mercy— 
from  one  year's  end  to  another's — from  the  most  signal  to  the  most  squalid 
scenes  of  sacrifice,  the  eye  and  hand  of  the  great  master  directed,  without 
weariness,  the  task  imposed  by  the  sovereign. 

No  doubt  the  work  of  almost  indiscriminate  massacre  had  been  duly  mapped 
out  Not  often  in  history  has  a  governor  arrived  to  administer  the  affairs  of 
a  province  where  the  whole  population,  three  millions  strong,  had  been  for- 
mally sentenced  to  death.  As  lime  wore  on,  however,  he  even  surpassed  the 
bloody  instructions  which  he  had  received.  He  waved  aside  the  recommen- 
dations of  the  Blood  Council  to  mercy;  he  dissuaded  the  monarch  from 
attempting  the  path  of  clemency,  which,  for  secret  reasons,  Philip  was  inclined 
at  one  period  to  attempt  The  Governor  had,  as  he  assured  the  King,  been 
using  gentleness  in  vain,  and  he  was  now  determined  to  try  what  a  little  whole- 
some severity  could  effect  These  words  were  written  immediately  afbcr  the 
massacres  at  Harlem. 

With  all  the  bloodshed  at  Mons,  and  Naardcn,  and  Mechlin,  and  by  the 
Council  of  Tumults  daily  for  six  years  Jong,  still  crying  from  the  ground,  he 
taxed  himself  with  a  misplaced  and  foolish  tenderness  to  the  people.    He 
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assured  the  King  that  when  Atknaaar  should  be  taken,  he  would  not  spare  a 
"living  soul  among  its  whole  population;"  and,  as  his  parting  advice,  he 
lecommended  that  ffeery  city  in  iht  Netherlands  should  be  burned  to  the  ground, 
eicept  a  few  which  could  be  occupied  pennancnily  \fj  the  royal  troops.'  On 
the  whole,  so  finished  a  picture  of  a  perfect  and  al^olute  tyranny  has  rarely 
been  presented  to  mankind  by  history  as  in  Alva's  administration  of  the 
Netherlands. 

The  tens  of  thousands  in  those  miserable  provinces  who  fell  victims  to  the 
pllows,  ^e  sword,  the  stake,  the  living  grave,  or  to  living  banishment,  have 
never  been  counted ;  for  those  statistics  of  barbarity  are  often  effaced  fiom 
human  record.  Enough,  however,  is  known,  and  enough  has  been  recited  in 
[he  preceding  pages.  No  mode  in  which  human  beings  have  ever  caused 
their  fellow-creatures  to  suffer  was  omitted  trom  daily  practice.  Men,  women, 
and  diildren,  old  and  young,  nobles  and  paupers,  opulent  burghers,  hospital 
patients,  lunatics,  dead  bodies,  all  were  indiscriminately  made  to  furnish  food 
for  the  scaffold  and  the  stake.'  Men  were  tortured,  beheaded,  hanged  by  the 
neck  and  by  the  legs,  burned  before  slow  fires,  pinched  to  death  with  red-hot 
tongs,  broken  upon  the  wheel,  starved,  and  Sayed  alive.  Their  skins,  stripped 
from  the  living  body,  were  stretched  upon  drums  to  be  beaten  in  the  marcli 
of  their  brethren  to  the  gallows.'  The  bodies  of  many  who  had  died  a  natural 
death  were  exhumed,  and  their  festering  remains  hanged  upon  the  gibbet,  on 
pretext  that  they  had  died  without  receiving  the  sacrament,  but  in  reality  that 
their  property  might  become  the  legitimate  prey  of  the  treasury,*  Marriages 
of  long  standing  were  dissolved  by  order  of  Government,  that  rich  heiresses 
might  be  married  (gainst  their  will  to  foreigners  whom  they  abhorred."  Women 
and  children  were  executed  for  the  crime  of  assisting  their  fugitive  husbands 
and  parents  with  a  penny  in  their  utmost  need,  and  even  for  consoling  them 
with  a  letter  in  their  exile.*  Such  was  the  regular  course  of  affairs  as  admini- 
stered by  the  Blood  CounciL  The  additional  barbarities  committed  amid  the 
sack  and  ruin  of  those  blazing  and  starving  cities  are  almost  beyond  belief; 
UQbom  infants  were  torn  from  the  living  bodies  of  their  mothers ;  women  and 
children  were  violated  by  thousands;  and  whole  populations  burned  and  hacked 
to  pieces  by  soldieis  in  every  mode  which  cruelty,  in  its  wanton  ingenuity, 
could  devise.^  Such  was  the  administration  of  which  Vargas  affirmed,  at  its 
close,  that  too  much  mercy,  "  nimia  miserieordia,"  had  been  its  ruin.^ 

Even  Philip,  inspired  by  secret  views,  became  wearied  of  the  Governor,  who, 
at  an  early  period,  had  already  given  offence  by  his  arrogance.  To  comme- 
morale  his  victories,  the  Viceroy  had  erected  a  colossal  statue,  not  to  his 
monarch,  bat  to  himself.  To  proclaim  the  royal  pardon,  he  bad  seated  him- 
self upon  a.  golden  throne.  Sucli  insolent  airs  could  be  ill  forgiven  by  the 
absolute  King.  Too  cautious  to  provoke  an  open  rupture,  he  allowed  the 
Governor,  after  he  had  done  all  his  work,  and  more  than  all  his  work,  to  retire 
without  disgrace,  but  without  a  triumph.  Eor  the  sins  of  that  administration, 
master  and  servant  are  in  equal  measure  responsible. 

The  character  of  the  Duke  of  Alva,  so  far  as  the  Netherlands  are  concerned, 
seems  almost  like  a  caricature.  As  a  creation  of  fiction,  it  would  seem  gro- 
tesque ;  yet  even  that  hardy,  historical  scepticism  which  delights  in  reversing 
the  judgment  of  centuries,  and  in  re-establishing  reputations  long  since  degraded 
to  the  dust,  must  find  it  difficult  to  alter  this  man's  position.     No  historical 
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decision  is  final ;  an  appeal  to  a  more  remote  posterity,  founded  upon  more 
accurate  evidence,  is  always  valid  ;  but  when  the  verdict  has  been  pronaunctd 
upon  tacts  which  are  undisputed,  and  upon  testimony  from  the  criminal's  hps, 
there  is  little  chance  of  a  reversal  of  the  sentence.^  It  is  an  affectation  of 
philosophical  candour  to  extenuate  vices  which  are  not  only  avowed,  but 
claimed  as  virtues. 

NOTE. 
As  specimens  of  the  songs  made  by  the  people  while  Alva  was  mailing  theii 
laws,  the  author  ventures  the  following  translations  of  popular  ballads.  The 
originals  may  be  found,  the  one  in  the  collection  of  Ernst  Miinch,  Nieder- 
landsches  Museum,  L  135, 136;  th£  other  in  Van  Vloten's  excellent  repub- 
lication of  Netheriand  Historical  Songs,  Nederlandsche  Geschiedzangen,  i 
393.  Professor  Altmeyer  ha^  also  quoted  them  in  his  "SuccursaJe  du  Tn- 
bunal  de  San^" 


"  Slaet  op  den  tromele,  van  dirre  dom  deyne  \ 
SIftet  op  den  tromele,  van  diire  dom 

Sloe!  op  den  Iromele,  tbii  diire  dom  deyoe, 
Vive  le  seoi  I  is  na  de  loet. 

"  De  Spaensdie  Inqnixitie,  tool  Godt  ma- 
Uti«, 
De    SpMmche   Isqmtitie,  als    dnecx 

bloet  fcl  1 
De  Spaenaciie  Inquisitie  p;heToelt  pnnitie, 
De  Spaensche  Inquisitie  ontvaelt  haer 
tpeL 

"  Vive  le  geus  1  wilt  christenlyk  leven, 
Vive  le  geus  1  houdt  fracre  moel : 
Vive  le  geas  1  Godt  behoedt  voor  sneren, 
Vive  le  geits  I  edel  chmtea  bloedL" 

TIUNSLATION. 


The  Spanish  InqniuCion,   wilbont   intennis- 

Hie  Spanish  Inquiaitioii  has  dnmlc   our 
blood; 

The  Spanish  Inqniution,  may  God's  male- 
diction 
Blast  the  Spanish  Inquisition  and  all  her 


Long  live  Che  Beggars  |   wilt  thou  Chiist'i 
word  cherish — 
Long  live  [he  Beggars  1  be  bold  of  heail 
and  band; 
Long  live  the  Beggais  I   God  will  not  lee 
thee  perish ; 
Loi^  live  the  Be^ais  I  oh  noble  Christian 


*  'T  iwaeR  is  getrokken,  cectey a  godta  wiacc 

T  swaert  is  getrokhen,  daer  Joannes  a 
Echrrfi; 
'T  swaert  is  getrokkcD,  dat  Apocalypsii 

maect,  aaect, 
'T  «waeit  is  getrokken,   ghy  wiit  na 
ontlyft. 
'  T  onschutdig  bloet  dat  ghy  heft  ver^oten, 
T  onschuWiB  bloet  royt  over  u  wraeck ; 
'T  oaschuldig  bloet  te  storten  heeft  d  niet 
veidroten, 
'Tonschuldig  bloet  dat  dronct  ghj  met 
den  draeclt 
'  U  vlcisschen  ann,  daer  gby  od  bebvud^ 
U  vlcisschen  arm  beschwyckt  u  nu ; 
U  vleisscben  arm  die  n  buys  houde, 

irm,  wyckt  van  u  sch<Min.' 
Ekhst  MiiNCK,  Nitdxriandaka 
Stiatum,  L  125,  126. 


city  «f  Aln  oc  the  cnoim^iiei  of  hit  idminiiini- 

miat  ioTcnlion  Ii  iiioi»b]i  ol  ouuutapint  ihc 
Ihlipnn  ihil  lubjccl.     To  atlempE  the  dFfencs  of 


(on  oTihe  l!)uWt  iMte 


biiotrr  mgunn  which 

pOMrcrleii.    The  puUi 

ihe  coireapDDdence  of  AimucAa  nnd  id  u 

p'pei^  ugethBr  with  thai  csniput  mt-i  gi 

Alva,'  ia  which  ■  ponioa  ooly  of  the  i 


dnth  and  banithment  pnnovncnl  by  him  diiriiic  hs 
r4?igii  have  been  copi«  froin  ihs  officijil  Ircords — 
lh«c  in  ihenielTei  would  br  ■  (Bffidsni  jindficiun 
ofaJl  [be  chargEl  eta  bmiiihl  by  tha  mail  bilUrCDC- 

ReCDfda  Diihe  "Caual  dca  Troublci^  In  fonylhve 
folio  voluiDBs  in  iha  Hoyid  Ardtlvft  u  Bni«K 
Arier  foiaA  ihrouftb  nil  tOesB  chnnjclei  of  iiiwu"^^ 
tho  nioit  deieiinined  historic  doubter  will  pnbabl]- 
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The  innocent  blood  which  ye've  caused  to 
flow  like  water ; 
The  innocent  btood  which   j'our   wlAed 
bands  hath  iiained  j 
The  innocent  blood  cries  oat  for  blood  and 
claiighter ; — 
That  innocent  blood  which,  like  dragont 
fell,  ye  drained. 


Your  fleshly  i 


1  withering  and  ihrink- 


bold; 
Yonr  fleihty  ann  and  the  I 


HUH  it  buill  are 
muTOwlesa  and 


He  Pope  and   Papists 

The  Pope  and  Paidsl*  aieat  their  wits'  ends ; 
llie  Pope  and  Papists  at  God't  right  band 


The  iword  ii  drawn  now,  God's  wakened 
Tcngeance  lowen  \ 
The  iword  is  drawn  now,  the  Apocalypse 
tiniolled; 
Tie  nrord  is  diawa  now,  God'c  swoid  and 

The  sword  is  drawn  now  which  Apostle 
Jidin  foretold. 


The  bitter  blasphemy  of  the  following  is  but  a  faint  expression  of  the  hatred 
which  the  tyranny  of  Alva  had  excited  in  the  popular  heart.  It  is  called  the 
Ghent  Paternoster  (Gentsch  Vaderonze),  and  is  addressed  to  the  Duke  of  Alva. 

GENTSCH   VASEBONZE, 

"  Helsche  duTel,  die  lot  Bnusel  syt, 
Uwen  naem  ende  Uxta  sy  vennaledyt, 
U  lyck  vergae  londec  respyt, 
Want  hceft  geduyit  te  Langen  tyd. 
Vven  willcn  <b1  nice  gewerden, 
Noch  in  heroel  noch  op  crden : 
Gliy  beneempt  oos  huyden  ons  dagelic 

W jff  ende  knyderen  hebben  't  groote  noot 
GI^  en  vergceft  niemaDt  syn  schult, 
Want  ghy  met  haet  ende  nyt  syt  vervult : 
Ghy  en  laet  niemanl  ongelenipleert. 


Maeckt  ons  desen  helschen  duvel  qnyt, 
Met  srnen  blocdigen,  valschen  raet, 
Daer  by  meede  handelt  alle  auaet. 
En  s]Pn  cpaeni  chcychsvolk  allegaer, 
T  wilck  leeft  of  sy  de«  duvels  waer. 

Van  Vloten,  Nfdirlandtdu  CtscAkd- 
tangm,  i.  393. 


T  KAN  SLAT  ION, 
devil,  who  dost  in  Bnissels  dwell. 
Curs)  be  thy  name  in  earth  and  hell : 
Thy  kingdom  speedily  pass  away, 
Which  hath  blasted  and  bUghtrd  ns  many  a 

Thy  will  nereniiore  be  done, 

eaven  above  nor  under  the  sun; 

Thou  tskesl  daily  our  dnily  bread  ; 

Out  wives  and  children  lie  starving  or  dead. 

No  man's  trespasses  ibou  forgivest ; 

Revenge  is  the  food  on  which  thou  livesi. 

Thou  Uadest  all  men  into  temptation  ; 

Unto  evil  thou  hast  delivered  this  nation. 

Our  Father,  in  heaven  which  art. 

Grant  that  this  hellish  devil  may  soon  de- 
part— 

And  with  him  his  Council  £ilse  and  bloody. 

Who  make  ninnJei  and   rapine  tbeir  daily 

And  all  his  savage  war-dogs  ofSiKiin, 
Oh   send    them    back  to  the    Devil,   their 
btber,  again.    Amen. 
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CHAPTER  I. 


:  for  peace— Coirespoodence  of  leidiag  nmlist 
niptcy  of  the  eiehequer  at  Alva's  departure— EipensiTe  nature  (rf  the  war — ftetence  of  mild- 
ness on  the  part  of  (heComniaiidGr—Hisprivttevicwx — Dlitreu  of  Mondragon  U  MiddeUnuv 
— Crippled  condition  of  Holland— Orange'i  secret  negotiatkHU  with  France — St.  AJdegotide^ 
views  in  captivity--  Expedition  to  relieve  Uiddellxuig — Counter  mparatioiii  of  Onogc — 
Defeat  of  the  eipedilion— Capitulation  of  Mondraion— Plan*  of  Oian|ca  and  bU  brothen— 
An  nrmy  under  Coiuil  Louis  crosses  the  Rhine— Measures  taken  bv  Ruuesens — MaDsennes 
of  Avila  and  of  I«uis— Tlie  two  armies  en  /act  at  Mook — Battle  ot  Mootheath — Over- 
throw and  death  of  CouDlLouii~The  phantom  battle— Character  of  Louis  of  Nassau— Painful 
oncertainly  as  10  his  fate— Periodical  mutinies  of  the  Spanish  troops  characterised — Mutiny 
after  the  battle  of  Mook — Antwerp  attacked  and  occupied— Insolent  and  oppressive  condsci 
of  the  mutineers— Offers  of  Requesens  refused- Mutiny  in  the  citadel— Exploits  of  Sal- 
VBlierra  —  Term)  of  composltioa  —  Soldiers'  least  on  the  mere — Sueeeasfiil  ezpeditton  of 
Admiral  Boisot. 

The  horrors  of  Alva's  adtninistration  had  caused  men  to  look  back  with  fond- 
ness upon  the  milder  and  more  vacillating  tyranny  of  the  Duchess  Mai^^rct. 
From  the  same  cause  the  advent  of  the  Grand  Commander  was  hailed  with 
pleasure '  and  with  a  momentary  gleam  of  hope.  At  any  rate,  it  was  a  relief 
that  the  man  in  whom  an  almost  impossible  perfection  of  cruelty  seemed 
embodied  was  at  last  to  be  withdrawn.  It  was  certain  that  his  successor, 
however  ambitious  of  following  in  Alva's  footsteps,  would  never  be  able  to 
rival  the  intensity  and  the  unswerving  directness  of  purpose  which  it  had  been 
permitted  to  the  Duke's  nature  to  attain.  The  new  Governor-General  was, 
doubtless,  human,  and  it  had  been  long  since  the  Netherlanders  imagined 
anything  in  common  between  themselves  and  the  late  Viceroy. 

Apart  from  this  hope,  however,  there  was  little  encouragement  to  be  derived 
from  anything  positively  known  of  the  new  functionary,  or  the  policy  which 
he  was  to  represent  Don  Luis  de  Requesens  and  Cu&iga,  Grand  Com- 
mander of  Castile,  and  late  Governor  of  Milan,  was  a  man  of  mediocre  abili- 
ties, who  possessed  a  reputation  for  moderation  and  sagacity  which  he  hardly 
deserved.  His  military  prowess  had  been  chieHy  displayed  in  the  bloody 
and  barren  battle  of  Lepanto,  where  his  conduct  and  counsel  were  supposed 
to  have  contributed,  in  some  measure,  to  the  victorious  result*  His  admini- 
stration at  Milan  had  been  characterised  as  firm  and  moderate.'  Neverthe- 
less, his  character  was  regarded  with  anything  but  favourable  eyes  in  the 
Nedierlands.  Men  told  each  other  of  his  broken  faith  to  the  Moors  in 
Granada,  and  of  his  unpopularity  in  Milan,  where,  notwithstanding  his  boasted 
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moderation,  he  had,  in  reality,  so  oppressed  the  people  as  to  gain  their  deadly 
hatred.  They  complained,  too,  that  it  was  an  insult  to  send,  as  Governor- 
General  of  the  provinces,  not  a  prince  of  the  blood,  as  used  to  be  tbe  case, 
but  a  simple  "  gentleman  of  cloak  and  sword.'"  ^ 

Any  person,  however,  who  represented  the  royal  authority  in  the  provinces 
was  under  historical  disadvantage.  He  was  literally  no  more  than  an  actor, 
hardly  even  that.  It  was  Philip's  policy  and  pride  to  direct  ail  the  machinery 
of  his  extensive  empire,  and  to  pull  every  string  himself.  His  puppets,  how- 
ever magnificently  attired,  moved  only  in  obedience  to  his  impulse,  and 
spoke  no  syllable  but  with  his  voice.  Upon  the  table  in  his  cabinet  was 
arranged  all  the  business  of  his  various  realms,  even  to  the  most  minute 
particulars.'  Plans,  petty  or  vast,  affecting  the  interests  of  empires  and  ages, 
nr  bounded  within  the  narrow  limits  of  trivial  and  evanescent  detail,  encum- 
t)ered  his  memory  and  consumed  his  time.  His  ambition  to  do  all  the  work 
of  his  kingdoms  was  aided  by  an  inconceivable  greediness  for  labour.  He 
loved  the  routine  of  business,  as  some  monarchs  have  loved  war,  as  others 
have  loved  pleasure.  The  object,  alike  paltry  and  impossible,  of  this  ambition, 
bespoke  the  narrow  mind.  His  estates  were  regarded  by  him  as  private  pro- 
perty;  measures  affecting  the  temporal  and  eternal  interests  of  millions  were 
regarded  as  domestic  affairs,  and  the  eye  of  the  master  was  considered  the 
ouly  one  which  could  duly  superintend  these  estates  and  those  interests. 
Much  incapacity  to  govern  was  revealed  in  this  inordinate  passion  to  ad- 
minister. His  mind,  constantly  fatigued  by  petty  labours,  was  never  enabled 
to  survey  his  wide  domains  from  the  height  of  majesty. 

In  Alva,  certainly,  he  had  employed  an  unquestionable  reality ;  but  Alva 
by  a  fortunate  coincidence  of  character,  had  seemed  his  second  self.  He  was 
now  gone,  however,  and  although  the  royal  purpose  had  not  altered,  the  royal 
circumstances  were  changed.  The  moment  had  arrived  when  it  was  thought 
that  the  mask  and  cotbum  might  again  be  assumed  with  effect,  when  a 
grave  and  conventional  personage  might  decorously  make  his  appearance  to 
perform  an  interlude  of  clemency  and  moderation  with  satisfactory  results. 
Accordingly,  the  Grand  Commander,  heralded  by  rumours  of  amnesty,  was 
commissioned  to  assume  the  government  which  Alva  bad  been  permitted  to 
resign. 

It  had  been  industriously  circulated  that  a  change  of  policy  was  intended. 
It  was  even  supposed  by  the  more  sanguine  that  the  Duke  had  retired  in 
di^ace.  A  show  of  coldness  was  manifested  towards  him  on  his  return  by 
the  King,  while  Vargas,  who  had  accompanied  the  Governor,  was  peremp- 
torfly  fodiiddeu  to  appear  within  five  leagues  of  the  court'  The  more 
discerning,  however,  perceived  much  affectation  in  this  apparent  displeasure- 
Si.  Goard,  the  keen  observer  of  Philip's  moods  and  measures,  wrote  to  his 
sovereign  that  he  had  narrowly  observed  the  countenances  of  both  Philip  and 
Alva  ;  that  he  had  informed  himself  as  thoroughly  as  possible  with  regard  to 
the  course  of  policy  intended  ;  that  tie  had  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  the 
royal  chagrin  was  but  dissimulation,  intended  to  dispose  the  Netberlanders 
lo  thoughts  of  an  impossible  peace,  and  that  he  considered  the  present  merely 
a  breathing  time,  in  which  still  more  active  preparations  might  be  made  for 
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crushing  the  rebellion.'  It  was  now  evident  to  the  work!  that  the  revolt  had 
reached  a  stage  in  which  it  could  be  terminated  only  by  absolute  cooquest 
or  concession. 

To  conquer  the  people  of  the  provinces,  except  by  extermination,  Beemed 
difficult,  to  judge  by  the  seven  years  of  executions,  sieges,  and  campaigns, 
which  had  now  passed  without  a  definite  result.  It  was,  therefore,  thought 
expedient  to  employ  concession.  The  new  Governor,  accordingly,  in  case  the 
Netherlanders  would  abandon  every  object  for  which  they  had  been  so 
heroically  contending,  was  empowered  to  concede  a  pardon.  It  was  expressly 
enjoined  upon  him,  however,  that  no  conciliatory  measures  should  be  adopied 
in  which  the  K.bg's  absolute  supremacy,  and  the  total  prohibition  of  every 
form  of  worship  but  the  Roman  Catholic,  were  not  assumed  as  a  basis.'  Now, 
as  the  people  had  been  contending  at  least  ten  years  long  for  constitutional 
rights  against  prerogative,  and  at  least  seven  for  liberty  of  conscience  against 
Papistry,  it  was  easy  to  foretell  how  much  effect  any  negotiations  thus  com- 
menced were  likely  to  produce- 
Yet,  no  doubt,  in  tlie  Netherlands  there  was  a  most  earnest  longing  for 
peace.  The  Catholic  portion  of  the  population  were  desirous  of  a  recon- 
ciliation with  their  brethren  of  the  new  religion.  The  universal  vengeance 
which  had  descended  upon  heresy  had  not  struck  the  heretics  only.  It  was 
difficult  to  find  a  fireside,  Protestant  or  Catholic,  which  had  not  been  made 
desolate  by  execution,  banishment,  or  confiscation.  The  common  people  and 
the  grand  seigniors  were  alike  weary  of  the  war.  Not  only  Aerschot  and 
Viglius,  but  Noircarmes  and  Berlaymont,  were  desirous  that  peace  should  be 
at  last  compassed  upon  liberal  terms,  and  the  Prince  of  Orange  fully  and 
unconditionally  pardoned.^  Even  the  Spanish  commanders  had  become  dis- 
gusted with  the  monotonous  butchery  which  had  stained  tlieir  swords.  Julian 
Romero,  the  fierce  and  unscrupulous  soldier  upon  whose  head  rested  the  guilt 
of  the  Naarden  massacre,  addressed  several  letters  to  William  of  Orange, 
full  of  courtesy  and  good  wishes  for  a  speedy  termination  of  the  war,  and  for 
an  entire  reconciliation  of  the  Prince  with  his  sovereign.*  Noircarmes  also 
opened  a  correspondence  with  the  great  leader  of  the  revolt,  and  offered  to  do 
all  in  his  power  to  restore  peace  and  prosperity  to  the  country.  The  Prince 
answered  the  courtesy  of  the  Spaniard  with  equal  but  barren  courtesy,  for 
it  was  obvious  that  no  definite  result  could  be  derived  from  such  infomial 
negotiations.  To  Noircarmes  he  responded  in  terms  of  gentle  but  grave 
rebuke,'  expressing  deep  regret  that  a  Netherland  noble  of  such  embence, 
with  so  many  otliers  of  rank  and  authority,  should  so  long  have  supported  the 
King  in  his  tyranny.  He,  however,  expressed  his  satisfaction  that  their  eyes, 
however  late,  had  opened  to  the  enormous  iniquity  which  had  been  practised 
in  the  country,  and  he  accepted  the  offers  of  friendship  as  frankly  as  they  had 
been  made.  Not  long  afterwards  the  Prince  furnished  his  correspondent 
with  a  proof  of  his  sincerity,  by  forwarding  to  him  two  letters  which  had  been 
intercepted,'  from  certain  agents  of  Government  to  Alva,  in  which  Noircarmes 
and  others  who  had  so  long  supported  the  King  against  their  own  country 
were  spoken  of  in  terms  of  menace  and  mistrust  The  Prince  accordioEily 
warned  his  new  correspondent  that,  in  spite  of  all  the  proofs  of  uncompromising 
loyalty  which  he  had  exhibited,  hb  was  yet  moving  upon  a  dark  and  shpperr 
pathway,  and  might,  even  like  Egmont  and  Horn,  find  a  scaffold  as  the  end 
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and  the  reward  of  his  career.  So  profound  was  that  abyss  of  dissimulation 
which  constituted  the  royal  pohcy  towards  the  Netherlands,  that  the  most 
unscrapulous  partisans  of  Government  could  only  see  doubt  and  danger  with 
regard  to  their  future  destiny,  and  weis  sometimes  only  saved  by  an  opportune 
death  from  di^race  and  the  hangman's  hands. 

Such,  then,  were  the  sentiments  of  many  eminent  person^es  even  among 
the  most  devoted  loyalists.  All  longed  for  peace ;  many  even  definitely 
expected  it  upon  the  arrival  of  the  Grand  Commander.  Moreover,  that 
functionary  discovered,  at  his  first  glance  into  the  disorderly  state  of  the 
exchequer,  that  at  least  a  short  respite  was  desirable  before  proceeding  with 
the  intenninable  measures  of  hostihty  against  the  rebellion.  If  any  man  had 
been  ever  disposed  to  give  Alva  credit  for  administrative  ability,  such  delusion 
must  have  vanished  at  the  spectacle  of  confusion  and  bankruptcy  which 
presented  itself  at  the  termination  of  his  government.  He  resolutely 
dechned  to  give  his  successor  any  information  whatever  as  to  his  financial 
position.^  So  far  from  furnishing  a  detailed  statement,  such  as  might  natu- 
rally, be  expected  upon  so  momentous  an  occasion,  he  informed  the  Grand 
Connnander  that  even  a  sketch  was  entirely  out  of  the  question,  and  would 
require  more  time  and  labour  than  he  could  then  afford.*  He  took  his 
departure  accordingly,  leaving  Requesens  in  profound  ignorance  as  to  his  past 
accounts,  an  ignorance  in  which  it  is  probable  that  the  Duke  himself  shared 
to  the  fiiUest  extent  His  enemies  stoutly  maintained,  that  however  loosely 
his  accounts  had  been  kept,  he  had  been  very  careful  to  make  no  mistakes 
against  himself,  and  that  he  had  retired  full  of  wealth,  if  not  of  honour,  from  his 
long  and  terrible  administration.'  His  own  letters,  on  the  contrary,  accused 
the  King  of  ingratitude  in  permitting  an  old  soldier  to  ruin  himself,  not  only 
in  health  but  in  fortune,  for  want  of  proper  recompense  during  an  arduous 
admiuistration.^  At  any  rate,  it  is  very  certain  that  the  rebellion  had  already 
been  an  expensive  matter  to  the  crown.  The  army  in  (he  Netherlands 
■lumbered  more  than  sixty-two  thousand  men,  eight  thousand  being  Spaniards, 
the  rest  Walloons  and  Germans.  Forty  millions  of  dollars  had  already  been 
cunk,^  and  it  seemed  probable  that  it  would  require  nearly  the  whole  annual 
produce  of  the  American  mines  to  sustain  the  war.  The  Transatlantic  gold 
and  silver,  disinterred  from  the  depths  where  they  had  been  buried  for  ages, 
were  employed  not  to  expand  the  current  of  a  healthy,  life-giving  commerce, 
but  to  be  melted  into  bloixl.  The  ?weat  and  the  tortures  of  the  King's  pagan 
inbjecis  in  the  primeval  forests  of  the  New  World  were  made  subsidiary  to 
the  extermination  of  his  Netherland  people  and  the  destruction  of  an  ancient 
civilisation.  To  this  end  had  Columbus  discovered  a  hemisphere  for  Castile 
and  Aragon,  and  the  New  Indies  revealed  their  hidden  treasure. 

Forty  millions  of  riucats  had  been  spent  Six  and  a  half  millions  of  arrearages  • 
were  due  to  the  army,  while  its  current  expenses  were  six  hundred  thousand 
a  month.^  The  military  expenses  alone  of  the  Netherlands  were  accordingly 
more  than  seven  millions  of  dollars  yearly,  and  the  mines  of  the  New  World 
produced,  during  the  half  century  of  Philip's  reign,  an  average  of  only  eleven.* 
Against  this  constantly  increasing  deficit  there  was  not  a  stiver  in  the  exchequer, 
nor  the  means  of  raising  one.*  The  tenth  penny  had  been  long  virtually 
extinct,  and  was  soon  to  be  formally  abolished.  Confiscation  had  ceased  to 
afford  a  permanent  revenue,  and  the  Estates  obstinately  refused  to  grant  a 
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dollar.  Such  was  the  concJition  to  which  the  unrelenting  tyranny  and  the 
financial  experiment£  of  Alva  had  reduced  the  country. 

It  was,  therefore,  obvious  to  Requesens  that  it  vould  be  useful  at  the 
moment  to  hold  out  hopes  of  pardon  and  reconciliation.  He  saw,  what  he 
had  not  at  first  comprehended,  and  what  few  bigoted  supporters  of  absolutism 
in  any  age  have  ever  comprehended,  that  national  enthusiasm,  when  profound 
and  general,  makes  a  rebellion  more  expensive  to  the  despot  than  to  the 
insurgents.  "  Before  myarrival,"  wrote  the  Grand  Commander  to  his  sovereign, 
"  I  did  not  understand  how  the  rebels  could  maintain  such  considerable  fleets, 
while  your  Majesty  could  not  support  a  single  one.  It  appears,  however,  that 
men  who  are  fighting  for  their  lives,  their  fireside,  their  property,  and  their 
false  religion,  for  their  own  cause,  in  short,  are  contented  to  receive  rations 
only,  without  receiving  pay."  ^  The  moral  which  the  new  Governor  drew  from 
his  correct  diagnosis  of  the  prevailing  disorder  was,  not  that  this  national 
enthusiasm  should  be  respected,  but  that  it  should  be  deceived.  He  deceived 
no  one  but  himself,  however.  He  censured  Noircarmes  and  Romero  for  their 
intermeddling,  but  held  out  hopes  of  a  general  pacification.'  He  repudiated 
the  idea  of  any  reconciliation  between  the  King  and  the  Prince  of  Orange, 
but  proposed  at  the  same  time  a  settlement  of  the  revolt.'  He  had  not  yet 
learned  that  the  revolt  and  William  of  Orange  were  one.  Although  the  Prince 
himself  had  repeatedly  offered  to  withdraw  for  ever  from  the  country,  if  his 
absence  would  expedite  a  settlement  satisfactory  to  the  provinces,*  there  was 
not  a  patriot  in  the  Netherlands  who  could  contemplate  his  departure  without 
despair.  Moreover,  they  all  knew  better  than  did  Requesens  the  inevitable 
result  of  the  pacific  measures  which  had  been  daily  foreshadowed. 

The  appointment  of  the  Grand  Commander  was  in  truth  a  desperate  at- 
tempt to  deceive  the  Netherlanders.  He  approved  distinctly  and  heartily  of 
Alva's  policy,*  but  wrote  to  the  King  that  it  was  desirable  to  amuse  the  people 
with  the  Idea  of  another  and  a  milder  scheme.  He  affected  to  believe,  and 
perhaps  really  did  believe,  that  the  nation  would  accept  the  destruction  of  all 
their  institudons,  provided  that  penitent  heretics  were  allowed  to  be  reconciled 
to  the  Mother  Church,  and  obsunate  ones  permitted  to  go  into  perpetual  exile, 
taking  with  them  a  small  portion  of  their  worldly  goods.  For  being  willing 
to  make  this  last  and  almost  incredible  concession,  he  begged  pardon  sincerely 
of  the  King.  If  censurable,  he  ought  not,  he  thought,  to  be  too  severely 
blamed,  for  his  loyalty  was  known.  The  world  was  aware  how  often  he  had 
risked  his  life  for  his  Majesty,  and  how  gladly  and  how  many  more  times  he 
was  ready  to  risk  it  in  future.  In  his  opinion,  religion  had,  after  all,  but  very 
little  to  do  with  the  troubles,  and  so  he  confidentially  infonned  his  sovereign. 
Egmont  and  Horn  had  died  Catholics,  the  people  did  not  rise  to  assist  the 
Prince's  invasion  in  1568,  and  the  new  religion  was  only  a  lever  by  which  a 
few  arttiil  demagogues  had  attempted  to  overthrow  the  King's  authority." 

Such  views  as  these  revealed  the  measure  of  the  new  Governor's  capacity. 
The  people  had  really  refused  to  rise  In  r568,  not  because  they  were  without 
sympathy  for  Orange,  but  because  they  were  paralysed  by  their  fear  of  Alva. 
Since  those  days,  however,  the  new  religion  had  increased  and  multiplied 
everywhere  in  the  blood  which  had  rained  upon  it.  It  was  now  difficult  to 
find  a  Catholic  in  Holland  and  Zealand  who  was  not  a  Government  agent.^ 
The  Prince  had  been  a  moderate  Catholic  in  the  opening  scenes  of  the 
rebellion,  while  he  came  forward  as  the  champion  of  liberty  for  all  forms  of 
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CliristiaDity.  He  had  now  become  a  convert  to  the  new  religion,  without 
receding  an  inch  from  his  position  in  favour  of  universal  toleration.  The  new 
religion  was,  therefore,  not  an  instrument  devised  by  a  faction,  but  bad  ex- 
panded into  the  atmosphere  of  the  people's  daily  life.  Individuals  might  be 
executed  for  claiming  to  breathe  it,  but  it  was  itself  impalpable  to  the  attacks 
of  despotism.  Yet  the  Grand  Commander  persuaded  himself  that  religion 
had  little  or  nothing  to  do  with  the  state  of  the  Netherlands.  Nothing  more 
was  necessary,  he  thought,  or  affected  to  think,  in  order  to  restore  tranquil- 
lity, than  once  more  to  spread  the  net  of  a  general  amnesty. 

The  Duke  of  Alva  knew  better.  That  functionary,  with  whom,  before  his 
departure  from  the  provinces,  Requesens  had  been  commanded  to  confer, 
distinctly  stated  his  opinion  that  there  was  no  use  of  talking  about  pardon. 
Brutally,  but  candidly,  he  maintained  that  there  was  nothing  to  be  done  but 
to  continue  the  process  of  extermination.  It  v3S,  necessary,  he  said,  to  reduce 
the  <:ountr7  to  a  dead  level  of  unresisting  misery,  before  an  act  of  oblivion 
could  be  securely  laid  down  as  the  foundation  of  a  new  and  permanent  order 
of  society.^  He  had  akeady  given  his  advice  to  his  Majesty  that  every  town 
in  the  country  should  be  burned  to  the  ground,  except  those  which  could  be 
permanently  occupied  by  the  royal  troops.  The  King,  however,  in  his  access 
of  clemency  at  the  appointment  of  a  new  administration,  instructed  the  Grand 
Commander  not  to  resort  to  this  measure  unless  it  should  become  strictly  neces- 
sary."^ Such  were  the  opposite  opinions  of  the  old  and  new  governors  with 
regard  to  the  pardon.  The  learned  Viglius  sided  with  Alva,  although  mani- 
festly against  his  will.  "  It  is  both  the  Duke's  opinion  and  my  own,"  wrote 
the  Commander,  "  that  Viglius  does  not  dare  to  express  his  real  opinion,  and 
that  he  is  secretly  desirous  of  an  arrangement  with  the  rebels."  '  With  a  good 
deal  of  inconsistency,  the  Governor  was  offended,  not  only  with  those  who 
opposed  his  plans,  but  with  those  who  iavoured  them.  He  was  angry  with 
Viglius,  who,  at  least  nominally,  disapproved  of  the  pardon,  and  with  Noir- 
carmes,  Aerschot,  and  olhere,  who  manifested  a  wish  for  a  pacification.  Of 
the  chief  characteristic  ascribed  to  the  people  by  Julius  Csesar,  namely,  that 
they  forgot  neither  favours  nor  injuries,  the  second  half  only,  in  the  Grand 
Commander's  opinion,  bad  been  retained.  Not  only  did  they  never  forget 
injuries,  but  their  memory,  said  he,  was  so  good,  that  they  recollected  many 
which  they  had  never  received.* 

On  the  whole,  however,  in  the  embarrassed  condition  of  affairs,  and  while 
waiting  for  further  supplies,  the  Commander  was  secretly  disposed  to  try  the 
effect  of  a  pardon.  The  object  was  to  deceive  the  people  and  to  gain  time  ; 
for  there  was  no  intention  of  conceding  liberty  of  conscience,  of  withdrawing 
foreign  troops,  or  of  assembling  the  States -general.  It  was,  however,  not 
possible  to  apply  these  hypocritical  measures  of  conciliation  immediately. 
The  war  was  in  full  career,  and  could  not  be  arrested  even  in  that  wintry  season. 
The  patriots  held  Mondragon  closely  besieged  in  Middelburg,^  the  last 
point  in  the  isle  of  Walcheren  which  held  for  the  King.  There  was  a  con- 
siderable treasure  in  money  and  merchandise  shut  up  in  that  city;  and, 
moreover,  so  deserving  and  distinguished  an  ofhcer  as  Mondragon  could 
not  be  abandoned  to  his  fate.  At  the  same  time,  famine  was  pressing  him 
sorely,  and,  by  the  end  of  the  year,  garrison  and  townspeople  had  nothing 
but  rats,  mice,  dogs,  cats,  and  such  repulsive  substitutes  for  food,  to  support 
life  withal"    It  was  necessary  to  take  immediate  measures  to  relieve  the  place. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  situation  of  the  patriots  was  not  very  encouraging. 
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Their  superiority  on  the  sea  was  unquestionable,  for  the  Hollanders  and 
Zealanders  were  the  best  sailors  in  the  world,  and  they  asked  of  their 
country  no  payment  for  their  blood  but  thanks.  The  land  forces,  however, 
were  usually  mercenaries,  who  were  apt  to  mutiny  at  the  commencement 
of  an  action,  if,  as  was  too  often  the  case,  their  wages  could  not  be  paid. 
Holland  was  entiiely  cut  in  twain  by  the  loss  of  Harlem  and  the  leaguer  of 
Leyden,  no  communication  between  the  dissevered  portions  being  possible, 
except  with  difficulty  and  danger.^  The  Estates,  although  they  had  done 
much  for  the  cause,  and  were  prepared  to  do  much  more,  were  too  apt  to 
wrangle  about  economical  details.  They  irritated  the  Prince  of  Orange  by 
huckstering  about  subsidies  to  a  degree  which  his  proud  and  generous  nature 
could  hardly  brook,*  He  had  strong  hopes  from  France.  Louis  of  Nassau 
had  held  secret  interviews  with  the  Duke  of  Alen^onand  the  Duke  of  Anjou, 
now  King  of  Poland,  at  Blamoot,*  Alengon  had  assured  him  secretly, 
affectionately,  and  warmly,  that  he  would  be  as  sincere  a  friend  to  the  cause 
as  were  his  two  royal  brothers.  The  Count  .had  even  received  one  hundred 
thousand  livres  in  hand,  as  an  earnest  of  the  favourable  intentions  of  France,* 
and  was  now  busily  engaged,  at  the  instance  of  the  Prince,  in  levying  an  army 
in  Germany  for  the  relief  of  Uyden  and  the  rest  of  Holland,  while  William, 
on  his  part,  was  omitting  nothing,  whether  by  represeu  tat  ions  to  the  Estates 
or  by  secret  foreign  missions  and  correspondence,  to  further  the  cause  of  the 
sufenng  country,' 

At  the  same  time,  the  Prince  dreaded  the  effect  of  the  promised  pardon. 
He  had  reason  to  be  distrustful  of  the  general  temper  of  the  nation  when  a 
man  like  St  Aldegonde,  the  enlightened  patriot,  and  his  own  tried  friend, 
was  influenced  by  tiie  discouraging  and  dangerous  position  in  which  he  found 
himself  to  abandon  the  high  ground  upon  which  they  had  both  so  long  and 
so  firmly  stood.  St  Aldegonde  had  been  held  a  strict  prisoner  since  his 
capture  at  Maeslandsluis,  at  the  close  of  Alva's  administration."  It  was,  no 
doubt,  a  predicament  attended  with  much  keen  suffering  and  positive  danger. 
It  had  hitherto  been  the  uniform  policy  of  the  Government  to  kill  all  prisoners, 
of  whatever  rank.  Accordingly,  some  had  been  drowned,  some  had  been 
hanged,  some  beheaded,  some  poisoned  in  their  dungeons — all  had  been 
murdered  This  had  been  Alva's  course.  The  Grand  Commander  also 
highly  approved  of  the  system,^  but  the  capture  of  Count  Bossu  by  the 
patriots  had  necessitated  a  suspension  of  such  rigour.*  It  was  certain  that 
Bossu's  head  would  fall  as  soon  as  St.  Aldegonde's,  the  Prince  having  ex- 
pressly warned  the  Government  of  this  inevitable  result'  Notwithstanding 
that  security,  however,  for  his  eventual  restoration  to  liberty,  a  Netherland 
rebel  in  a  Spanish  prison  could  hardly  feel  himself  at  ease.  There  were  so  many 
footmarks  into  the  cave,  and  not  a  single  one  coming  forth.  Yet  it  was  not 
singular,  however,  that  the  Prince  should  read  with  regret  the  somewhat 
insincere  casuistry  with  which  St.  Aldegonde  sought  to  persuade  himself  and 
his  fellow-countrjmen  that  a  reconciliation  with  the  monarch  was  desirable, 
even  upon  unworthy  terma  He  was  somewhat  shocked  that  so  valiant  and 
eloquent  a  supporter  of  the  Reformation  should  coolly  express  his  opinion 
that  the  King  would  probably  refuse  liberty  of  conscience  to  the  Netberlanders, 
but  would,  no  doubt,  permit  heretics  to  go  into  banishment  "  Perhaps, 
after  we  have  gone  into  exile,"  added  St  Aldegonde,  almost  with  baseness, 
"  God  may  give  us  an  opportunity  of  doing  such  good  service  to  the  King, 
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'.hat  he  will  lend  us  a  more  favourable  ear,  and,  peradventure,  pennit  our 
return  to  the  country." ' 

Certainly  such  language  was  not  becoming  the  pen  which  wrote  the  famous 
Compromise.  The  Prince  himself  was,  however,  not  to  be  induced,  even  by 
the  captivity  and  the  remonstrances  of  so  valued  a  friend,  to  swerve  from  the 
path  of  duty.  He  still  maintained,  in  public  and  private,  that  the  withdrawal 
of  foreign  troops  from  tlie  provinces,  the  restoration  of  the  old  constitutional 
privileges,  and  the  entire  freedom  of  conscience  in  religious  matters,  were  the 
indispensable  coDditions  of  any  pacification.  It  was  plain  to  bim  that  the 
Spaniards  were  not  ready  to  grant  these  conditions,  but  he  felt  confident 
that  he  should  accomplish  the  release  of  St  Aldegonde  without  condescend- 
ing to  an  ignominious  peace. 

The  most  pressing  matter,  upon  the  Grand  Commander's  arrival,  was  obvi- 
ously to  relieve  the  city  of  Middelburg.  Mondragoa,  after  so  stanch  a 
defence,  would  soon  be  obliged  (o  capitulate,  unless  he  should  promptly 
-receive  supplies.  Requesens,  accordingly,  collected  seventy-five  ships  at 
Bergen  op  Zoom,  which  were  placed  nominally  under  the  command  of 
Admiral  de  dimes,  but  in  reality  under  that  of  Julian  Romero.  Another 
fleet  of  thirty  vessels  had  been  assembled  at  Antwerp  under  Sancho  d'Avila 
Both,  amply  freighted  with  provisions,  were  destined  to  make  their  way  to 
Middelburg  by  the  two  different  passages  of  the  Honde  and  the  Eastern 
Scheld.'  On  the  other  hand,  the  Prince  of  Orange  had  repaired  to  Flushing 
to  superintend  the  operations  of  Admiral  Boisot,  who  already,  in  obedience 
to  his  orders,  had  got  a  powerful  squadron  in  readiness  at  that  place.  I^te 
in  January  1574,  D'Avila  arrived  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Flushing,  where  he 
awaited  the  arrival  of  Romero's  fleet.  United,  the  two  commanders  were 
to  make  a  determined  attempt  to  reinforce  the  starving  city  of  Middelburg.* 
At  the  same  time  Governor  Requesens  made  his  appearance  in  person  art 
Bergen  op  Zoom  to  expedite  the  departure  of  the  stronger  fleet,*  but  it  was 
not  the  intention  of  the  Prince  of  Orange  to  allow  this  expedition  to  Save  the 
city.  Tlie  Spanish  generals,  however  valiant,  were  to  learn  that  their  genius 
was  not  amphibious,  and  that  the  Beggars  of  the  Sea  were  still  invincible  on 
their  own  element,  even  if  tlieir  brethren  of  the  land  had  occasonally  quailed. 

Admiral  fioisot's  fleet  had  already  moved  up  the  Scheld  and  taken  a  posi- 
tion nearly  opposite  to  Bergen  op  Zoom.*  On  the  aoth  of  January  the 
Prince  of  Orange,  embarking  from  Zierick  Zee,  came  to  make  thenl  a  visit 
before  the  impending  action.  His  galley,  conspicuous  for  its  elegant  decora- 
tions, was  exposed  for  some  lime  to  the  artillery  of  the  fort,  but  providentially 
escaped  unharmed.  He  assembled  all  the  officers  of  his  armada,  and,  in 
brief  but  eloquent  language,  reminded  them  how  necessary  it  was  to  the 
salvation  of  the  whole  country  that  they  should  prevent  the  city  of  Middel- 
burg— the  key  to  the  whole  of  Zealand,  already  upon  the  point  of  falling 
into  the  hands  of  the  patriots — from  being  now  wrested  from  their  grasp. 
On  the  sea,  at  least,  the  Hollanders  and  Zealanders  were  at  home.  The  officers 
and  men,  with  one  accord,  rent  the  air  with  their  cheers.  Tliey  swore  that 
they  would  shed  every  drop  of  blood  in  their  veins  but  they  would  sustain  the 
Prince  and  the  country ;  and  they  solemnly  vowed  not  only  to  serve,  if 
necessary,  without  wages,  but  to  sacrifice  all  that  they  possessed  in  the 
world  rather  than   abandon  the  cause  of  their  fatherland.*     Having  by  his 
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presence  and  his  language  aroused  their  valour  to  so  high  a  pitch  of  enthu* 
siasni,  the  Prince  departed  for  Delft,  to  make  arraDgements  to  drive  the 
Spaniards  from  the  siege  of  Leyden.' 

On  the  29th  of  January,  the  fleet  of  Romero  sailed  from  Bergen,  disposed 
in  three  divisions,  each  numbering  twenty-five  vessels  of  different  sizes.  As 
the  Grand  Commander  stood  on  the  dyke  of  Schakerloo  to  witness  the 
departure,  a  general  salute  was  fired  by  the  fleet  in  his  honour,  but  witli 
most  unfortunate  augury.  The  discharge,  by  some  accident,  set  fire  to  the 
magazine  of  one  of  the  ships,  which  blew  up  with  a  terrible  explosion, 
every  soul  on  board  perishing.  The  expedition,  nevertheless,  continued  its 
way.  Opposite  Romerswael,  the  fleet  of  Boisot  awaited  them,  drawn  up  in 
battle  array.*  As  an  indication  of  the  spirit  which  animated  this  hardy  race, 
it  may  be  mentioned  that  Schot,  c^pt.jn  of  the  fiag-ship,  had  been  left  on 
shore,  dying  of  a  pestilential  fever.  Admiral  Boisot  had  appointed  a  Flush- 
inger,  Klaaf  Klaafzoon,  in  his  place.  Just  before  the  action,  however,  Schot, 
"  scarcely  able  to  blow  a  feather  from  his  mouth,"  staggered  on  board  bis 
ship,  and  claimed  the  command.*  There  was  no  disputing  a  precedency 
which  he  had  risen  from  his  death-bed  to  vindicate.  There  was,  however, 
a  short  discussion,  as  the  enemy's  fleet  approached,  between  these  rival 
captains  regarding  the  manner  in  which  the  Spaniards  should  be  received. 
Klaafzoon  was  of  opinion  that  most  of  the  men  should  go  below  till  after  ■ 
the  enemy's  first  dischai^e.  Schot  insisted  that  all  should  remain  on  deck, 
ready  to  grapple  with  the  Spanish  fleet,  and  to  board  them  without  tlie  least 
delay.  The  sentiment  of  Schot  prevailed,  and  all  hands  stood  on  deck, 
ready  with  boariiing-pikes  and  grappling-irons.* 

The  first  division  of  Romero  came  nearer,  and  delivered  its  first  broadside, 
when  Schot  and  Klaafzoon  both  fell  mortally  wounded.  Admiral  Boisot  lost  an 
eye,'  and  many  of&cers  and  sailors  in  the  other  vessels  were  killed  or  wounded. 
This  was,  however,  the  first  and  last  of  the  cannonading.  As  many  of  Romero's 
vessels  as  could  be  grappled  with  in  the  narrow  estuary  found  themselves 
locked  in  close  embrace  with  their  enemies.  A  murderous  hand-Co-hand 
conflict  succeeded.  Battle-axe,  boarding-pike,  pistol,  and  dagger  were  the 
weapons.  Every  man  who  yielded  himself  a  prisoner  was  instantly  stabbed 
and  tossed  into  the  sea  by  the  remorseless  Zealandeis.  Fighting  only  to 
kill,  and  not  to  plunder,  they  did  not  even  stop  to  take  the  gold  chains 
which  many  Spaniards  wore  on  their  necks.  It  had,  however,  been  obvious 
from  the  beginnmg  that  the  Spanish  fleet  were  not  likely  to  achieve  that 
triumph  over  the  patriots  which  was  necessary  before  they  could  relieve 
Middelburg.  The  battle  continued  a  little  longer;  but  after  fifteen  ships  had 
been  taken  and  twelve  hundred  royalists  slain,  the  remainder  of  the  enemy's 
fleet  retreated  into  Bergen.'  Romero  himself,  whose  ship  had  grounded, 
sprang  out  of  a  porthole  and  swam  ashore,  followed  by  such  of  his  men  as 
were  able  to  imitate  him.  He  landed  at  the  very  feet  of  the  Grand  Com- 
mander, who,  wet  and  cold,  had  been  standing  all  day  upon  the  dyke  of 
Schakerloo,  in  the  midst  of  a  pouring  rain,  only  to  witness  ^e  total  defeat  of 
his  armada  at  last.'  "  I  told  your  Excellency,"  said  Romero,  coolly,  as  he 
climbed,  all  dripping,  on  the  bank,  "  that  I  was  a  land-fighter  and  not  a  sailor. 
If  you  were  to  give  me  the  command  of  a  hundred  fleets,  I  believe  that  none 
of  them  would  fare  better  than  this  has  done."  *    The  Governor  and  his 
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discootfited  but  philosophical  lieutenants,  then  returned  to  Bergen,  and  thence 

to  Brussels,  acknowledging  that  the  city  of  Middelburg  must  fall  \  while 
Sancho  d'Avila,  hearing  of  the  disaster  which  had  befallen  his  countiymen, 
brought  his  fleet  with  the  greatest  expedition  back  to  Antwerp.  Thus  the 
gallant  Mondragon  was  abandoned  to  his  fate,^ 

That  fate  could  no  longer  be  protracted.  The  city  of  Middelburg  had 
reached  and  passed  the  starvation  point  Still  Mondragon  was  determined 
not  to  yield  at  discretion,  although  very  willing  to  capitulate.  The  Prince 
of  Orange,  after  the  victory  of  Bergen,  was  desirous  of  an  unconditional 
surrender,  believing  it  to  be  his  right,  and  knowing  that  he  could  not  be 
supposed  capable  of  practising  upon  Middelburg  the  vengeance  winch  had 
been  wreaked  on  Naarden,  Zutplien,  and  Harlem.  Mondragon,  however, 
swore  that  he  would  set  fire  to  the  city  in  twenty  places,  and  perish  with 
every  soldier  and  burgher  in  the  flames  together,  rather  than  abandon  hirasejf 
to  ^e  enemy's  mercy.*  The  Prince  knew  that  the  brave  Spaniard  was 
entirely  capable  of  executing  his  threat.  He  granted  honourable  conditions, 
which,  on  the  i8th  February,  were  drawn  up  in  five  articles,  and  signed.* 
It  was  agreed  that  Mondragon  and  his  troops  should  leave  the  place,  with 
their  arms,  ammunition,  and  all  their  personal  property.  The  citizens  who 
remained  were  to  take  oath  of  fldehty  to  the  Prince,  as  stadholder  for  his 
Majesty,  and  were  to  pay  besides  a  subsidy  of  three  hundred  thousand  florins. 
Mondragon  was,  furthermore,  to  procure  the  discharge  of  St.  Aldegonde, 
and  of  four  other  prisoners  of  rank,  or,  failing  in  the  attempt,  was  to  return 
within  two  months,  and  constitute  himself  prisoner  of  war.  The  Catholic 
priests  were  to  take  away  from  the  city  none  of  their  property  but  their 
clothes.*  In  accordance  with  this  capitulation,  Mondragon,  and  those  who 
wished  to  accompany  him,  left  the  city  on  the  21st  of  February,  and  were 
c<H]veyed  to  the  Flemish  shore  at  Neuz.  It  will  be  seen  in  the  sequel  that 
the  Governor  neither  granted  him  the  release  of  the  five  prisoners,  nor  per- 
mitted him  to  return  according  to  his  parole.  A  few  days  afterwards,  the 
Prince  entered  the  city,  re-organised  the  magistracy,  received  the  allegiance 
of  the  inhabitants,  restored  the  ancient  constitution,  and  liberally  remitted 
two-thirds  of  the  sum  in  which  they  had  been  mulcted.^ 

The  Spaniards  had  thus  been  successfully  driven  from  the  isle  of  Walcheren, 
leaving  the  Hollanders  and  Zealanders  masters  of  the  sea-coast.  Since  the 
siege  of  Alkmaar  had  been  raised,  however,  the  enemy  had  remained  within 
the  territory  of  Holland.  Leyden  was  closely  invested,  the  country  in  a 
desperate  condition,  and  all  communication  between  its  difierent  cities  nearly 
saspended.*  It  was  comparatively  easy  for  the  Prince  of  Orange  to  equip 
and  man  his  fleets.  The  genius  and  habits  of  the  people  made  them  at  home 
upon  the  water,  and  inspired  them  with  a  feeling  of  superiority  to  their  adver- 
saries. It  was  not  so  upon  land.  Strong  to  resist,  patient  to  sufier,  the 
Hollanders,  although  terrible  in  defence,  had  not  the  necessaiy  discipline  or 
experience  to  meet  the  veteran  legions  of  Spain  with  confidence  in  the  open 
field.  To  raise  the  siege  of  Leyden,  the  main  reliance  of  the  Prince  was 
upon  Count  Louis,  who  was  again  in  Germany.  In  the  later  days  of  Alva's 
administration,  William  had  written  to  his  brothers  urging  them  speedily  to 
arrange  the  details  of  a  campsugn,  of  which  he  forwarded  ihem  a  sketch.' 
As  soon  as  a  suflicient  force  had  been  levied  in  Germany,  an  attempt  was  to 
be  made  upon  Maestricht     If  that  failed,  Louis  was  to  cross  the  Meuse  in 
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the  neighbourhood  of  Stocheai,  make  his  way  towards  the  Prince's  own  ciiy 
of  Gertruidenburg,  and  thence  make  a  junction  with  his  brother  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  DelfL  They  were  then  to  take  up  a  position  together  between 
Harlem  and  Leyden.  In  that  case,  it  seemed  probable  that  the  Spaniards 
would  find  themselves  obliged  to  fight  at  a  great  disadvantage,  or  to  abandon 
the  country.  "In  short,"  said  the  Prince,  "if  this  enterprise  be  arranged 
with  due  diligence  and  discretion,  I  hold  it  as  the  only  certain  means  for 
putting  a  speedy  end  to  the  war,  and  for  driving  these  devils  of  Spaniards 
out  of  the  country,  before  the  Duke  of  Alva  has  time  to  raise  another  army 
to  support  them."  ^ 

In  pursuance  of  this  plan,  Louis  had  been  actively  engaged  all  the  earlier 
part  of  the  winter  in  levying  troops  and  raising  supplies.  He  had  been 
assisted  by  the  French  princes  with  considerable  sums  of  money,  as  an  earnest 
of  what  he  was  in  future  to  expect  from  that  source.  He  had  made  an 
unsuccessful  attempt  to  effect  the  capture  of  Requesens  on  his  way  to  take 
the  government  of  the  Netherlands.  He  had  then  passed  to  the  frontier  of 
France,  where  he  had  held  his  important  interview  with  Catherine  de  Medici 
and  the  Duke  of  Anjou,  then  on  the  point  of  departure  to  ascend  the  throne 
of  Poland.  He  had  received  liberal  presents,  and  still  more  liberal  promises. 
Anjou  had  assured  him  that  be  would  go  as  ^  as  any  of  the  German  princes 
in  rendering  active  and  sincere  assistance  to  the  Protestant  cause  in  the 
Netherlands.  The  Due  d'Alen5on — soon,  in  his  brother's  absence,  to  succeed 
to  the  chieftainship  of  the  new  alliance  between  the  "  politiques "  and  the 
Huguenots— had  also  pressed  his  hand,  whispering  in  his  ear,  as  he  did  so, 
that  the  Government  of  France  now  belonged  to  him,  as  it  had  recently  done 
to  Anjou,  and  that  the  Prince  might  reckon  upon  his  fiiendship  with  entire 
security.' 

These  fine  words,  which  cost  nothing  when  whispered  in  secret,  were  not 
destined  to  fructify  into  a  very  rich  harvest,  for  the  mutual  jealousy  of  France 
and  England,  lest  either  should  acquire  ascendancy  in  the  Netherlands,  made 
both  Governments  prodigal  of  promises,  while  the  common  fear  entertained 
by  tliem  of  the  power  of  Spain  rendered  both  languid,  insincere,  and  mis- 
chievous allies.  Count  John,  however,  was  indefatigable  in  arranging  the 
finances  of  the  proposed  expedition,  and  in  levying  contributions  among  his 
numerous  relatives  and  allies  in  Germany,  while  Louis  had  profited  by  the 
occasion  of  Anjou's  passage  into  Poland  to  acquire  for  himself  two  thousand 
German  and  French  cavalry,  who  had  served  to  escort  that  Prince,*  and  who, 
being  now  thrown  out  of  employment,  were  glad  to  have  a  job  offered  them 
by  a  general  who  was  thought  to  be  in  funds.  Another  thousand  of  cavalry 
and  six  thousand  foot  were  soon  assembled  *  from  those  ever-swarming  nur- 
series of  mercenary  warriors,  the  smaller  German  states.  With  these,  towards 
the  end  of  February,  Louis  crossed  the  Rhine  in  a  heavy  snowstorm,  and 
bent  his  cfturse  towards  MaestrichL  All  the  three  brothers  of  the  ^nce 
accompanied  this  little  army,  besides  Duke  Christopher,  son  of  the  Elector 
Palatine.* 

Before  the  end  of  the  month  the  army  reached  the  Meuse,  and  encamped 
within  four  miles  of  Maestricht,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,'  The  garrison, 
commanded  by  Montesdoca,  was  weak,  but  the  news  of  the  warlike  prepara- 
tions in  Germany  had  preceded  tlie  arrival  of  Count  Louis.  Requesens,  feel- 
ing the  gravity  of  the  occasion,  had  issued  orders  for  an  immediate  levy  of  eight 
thousand  cavalry  in  Gennany,  with  a  proportionate  number  of  infantry.     At 
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the  same  time  he  had  directed  Don  Bernardino  de  Mendoza,  with  some  com- 
panies of  cavalry  then  stationed  in  Breda,  to  throw  himself  without  delay  into 
Maestricht  Don  Sancho  d'Avila  was  intrusted  with  the  general  care  of  resist- 
ing the  hostile  expedition.  That  general  had  forthwith  collected  all  the  troops 
which  could  be  spared  from  every  town  where  they  were  stationed,  had 
strengthened  the  cities  of  Antwerp,  Ghent,  Nimwegen,  and  Valenciennes, 
where  there  were  known  to  be  many  secret  adherents  of  Orange,  and  with 
the  remainder  of  his  forces  had  put  himself  in  motion  to  oppose  the  entrance 
of  Louis  into  Brabant,  and  his  junction  with  his  brother  in  Holland.  Bracca- 
monte  had  been  dispatched  to  Leydcn  in  order  instantly  to  draw  off  the  forces 
which  were  besieging  the  city.  Thus  Louis  had  ah-eady  effected  something 
of  importance  by  the  very  news  of  his  approach.^ 

Meantime  the  Prince  of  Orange  had  raised  six  thousand  infantry,  whose 
rendezvous  was  the  Isle  of  Bomrael.  He  was  disappointed  at  the  paucity  of 
the  troops  which  Louis  had  been  able  to  collect,  but  he  sent  messengers  im- 
mediately to  him,  with  a  statement  of  his  own  condition,  and  with  directions 
to  join  him  in  the  Isle  of  Bommel  as  soon  as  Maestricht  should  be  reduced. 
It  was,  however,  not  in  the  destiny  of  Louis  to  reduce  Maestricht.  His 
expedition  had  been  marked  with  disaster  from  the  beginning.  A  dark  and 
threatening  prophecy  had,  even  before  its  commencement,  enwinpped  Louis, 
his  brethren,  and  his  little  army,  in  a  funereal  palL  More  than  a  tliousand  of 
his  men  had  deserted  before  he  reached  the  Meusc.  When  he  encamped 
opposite  Maestricht,  he  found  the  river  neither  iVozen  nor  open,  the  ice  obslruct- 
ing  the  navigation,  but  being  too  weak  for  the  weight  of  an  army.*  While  he 
was  thus  delayed  and  embarrassed,  Mendoia  arrived  in  the  city  with  reinforce- 
ments. It  seemed  already  necessary  for  Louis  to  abandon  his  hopes  of 
Maestricht,  but  he  was  at  least  desirous  of  crossing  the  river  in  that  neigh- 
bourhood, in  order  to  effect  his  junction  with  the  Prince  at  the  earliest  possible 
moment  While  the  stream  was  still  encumbered  with  ice,  however,  ihe  enemy 
removed  all  the  boats.  On  the  3d  of  March,  Avila  arrived  with  a  large  body 
of  troops  at  Maestricht ;  on  the  18th  Mendoza  crossed  the  river  in  the  night, 
giving  the  patriots  so  severe  an  eneamisada,  that  seven  hundred  were  killed, 
at  the  expense  of  only  seven  of  his  own  party.  Harassed,  but  not  dispirited 
by  these  disasters,  Louis  broke  up  his  camp  on  the  3ist,  and  took  a  position 
farther  down  the  river,  at  Fauquemont  and  Gulpen,  castles  in  the  Duchy  of 
Limburg.  On  the  3d  of  April,  Braccamonte  arrived  at  Maestricht  with 
twenty-five  companies  of  Spaniards  and  three  of  cavalry,  while  on  the  same 
day  Mondragon  reached  the  scene  of  action  with  his  sixteen  companies  of 
veterans.* 

It  was  now  obvious  to  I^uis,  not  only  that  he  should  not  take  Maestricht, 
but  that  his  eventual  junction  with  his  brother  was  at  least  doubtful,  every 
soldierwho  could  possibly  be  spared  seeming  in  motion  to  oppose  his  progress. 
He  was,  to  be  sure,  not  yet  outnumbered,  but  the  enemy  was  increasing,  and 
his  own  force  diminishing  daily.  Moreover,  the  Spaniards  were  highly  dis- 
ciplined and  experienced  troops ;  while  his  own  soldiers  were  mercenaries, 
already  clamorous  and  insubordinate.*  On  the  8th  of  April  he  again  shifted 
his  encampment,  and  took  his  course  along  the  right  bank  of  the  Meuse, 
between  that  river  and  the  Rhine,  in  the  direction  of  Nimwegen.'  Avila 
promptly  decided  to  follow  him  upon  the  opposite  bank  of  the  Meuse,  intend- 
ing to  throw  himself  between  Louis  and  the  Prince  of  Orange,  and  by  a  rapid 
march  to  give  the  Count  battle  before  he  could  join  his  brother.     On  the  8ih 
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April,  at  early  dairn,  Louis  had  left  the  neigtibourhocxl  of  Maeslricht,'  and  on 
the  13th  he  eDCamped  at  the  village  of  Mook,  on  the  Meuse,  near  the  confines 
of  Cleves.'  Sending  oat  his  scouts,  he  learoed,  to  his  vexation,  that  the  enemy 
had  outmarched  him,  and  were  now  within  cannon-shot  On  the  13th,  Avila 
had  constructed  a  bridge  of  boats,  over  which  he  had  effected  the  passage  of 
the  Meuse  with  his  whole  army,'  so  that  on  the  Count's  arrival  at  Mooli,  he 
found  the  enemy  facing  him,  on  the  same  side  of  the  river,  and  directly  in  his 
path.*  It  was,  therefore,  obvious  that,  in  this  narrow  space  between  the  Waal 
and  the  Meuse,  where  they  were  now  all  assembled,  Louis  must  achieve  a  vic- 
tory unaided,  or  abandon  his  expedition,  and  leave  the  Hollanders  to  despair. 
He  was  distressed  at  the  position  in  which  he  found  himself,  for  he  had  hoped 
to  reduce  Maestricht,  and  to  join  his  brother  in  Holland,  Together,  they  could, 
at  least,  have  expelled  the  Spaniards  from  that  territory,  in  which  case  it  was 
probable  that  a  large  part  of  tlie  population  in  the  different  provinces  would 
have  risen.  According  to  present  aspects,  the  destiny  of  the  country,  for  some 
time  to  come,  was  likely  to  hang  upon  the  issue  of  a  battle  which  he  had  not 
planned,  and  for  wliich  he  was  not  fully  prepared,  StiU  he  was  not  the  roan 
to  be  disheartened,  nor  had  he  ever  possessed  the  courage  to  refuse  a  battle 
when  offered.  Upon  this  occasion,  it  would  be  difficult  to  retreat  without 
disaster  and  disgrace,  but  it  was  equally  difficult  to  achieve  a  victory.  Thnistf 
as  he  was,  like  a  wedge  into  the  very  heart  of  a  hostile  country,  he  was  obliged 
to  force  his  way  through,  or  to  remain  in  his  enemy's  power.  Moreover,  and 
worst  of  all,  his  troops  were  in  a  state  of  mutiny  for  their  wages.'  While 
he  talked  to  thetn  of  honour,  they  howled  lo  him  for  money.  It  was  the 
custom  of  these  mercenaries  to  mutiny  on  the  eve  of  battle — of  the 
Spaniards,  after  it  had  been  foughL  By  the  one  course,  a  victory  was  often 
lost  which  might  have  been  achieved ;  by  the  other,  when  won,  it  was  ren- 
dered fruitless. 

Avila  had  chosen  his  place  of  battle  with  great  skill.  On  the  right  bank  of 
the  Meuse,  upon  a  narrow  plain  which  spread  from  the  river  to  a  chain  of  hills 
within  cannon-shot  on  the  north,  lay  the  little  village  of  Mook.'  The  Spanish 
general  knew  that  his  adversary  had  the  superiority  in  cavalry,  and  that  within 
this  compressed  space  it  would  not  be  possible  to  derive  mudt  advantage  from 
the  circumstance. 

On  the  14th,  both  armies  were  drawn  up  in  battle  array  at  earliest  dawn,' 
Louis  having  strengthened  his  position  by  a  deep  trench,  which  extended  from 
Mook,  where  he  had  stationed  ten  companies  of  infantry,  which  thus  rested 
on  the  village  and  the  river.  Next  came  the  bulk  of  his  infantry,  disposed  in 
a  single  square.  On  their  right  was  his  cavalry,  arranged  in  four  squadrons, 
as  well  as  the  narrow  limits  of  the  field  would  allow.  A  small  portion  of  them, 
for  want  of  space,  was  stationed  on  the  hillside.^ 

Opposite,  the  forces  of  Don  Sancho  were  drawn  up  in  somewhat  similar 
fashion.  Twenty-five  companies  of  Spaniards  were  disposed  in  four  bodies 
of  pikemen  and  musketeers  ;  their  right  resting  on  the  river.  On  their  left 
was  the  cavalry,  disposed  by  Mendoza  in  the  form  of  a  half  moon — the  horns 
garnished  by  two  small  bodies  of  sharpshooters.  In  the  front  ranks  of  the 
cavalry  were  the  mounted  carabineers  of  Schenk ;  behind  were  the  Spanish 
lancers.     The  village  of  Mook  lay  between  the  two  armies." 

The  skirmishing  began  at  early  dawn  with  an  attack  upon  the  trench,  and 
continued  some  hours,  without  bringing  on  a  general  engagement.     Towards 
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ten  o'clock  Count  Louis  became  impatient.  All  the  tmmpets  of  the  patriots 
now  rang  out  a  challenge  to  their  adveiGaries,'  and  the  Spaniards  were  just 
returning  the  defiance,  and  preparing  a  general  onset,  when  the  Seigneur  de 
Hierges  and  Baron  Chevreaux  arrived  on  the  £eld.  They  brought  with  them  a 
reiutorcement  of  more  than  a  thousand  men,  and  the  intelligence  that  Vaidez 
waj  on  his  way  with  nearly  five  thousand  more.*  As  he  might  be  expected  on 
the  following  morning,  a  short  deliberation  was  held  as  to  the  expediency  of  de- 
ferring the  action.  Count  Louis  was  at  the  head  of  six  thousand  foot  ajid  two 
thousand  cavalry.  Avila  mustered  only  four  thousand  infantiy  and  not  quite 
a  thousand  horse.'  This  inferiority  would  be  changed  on  the  morrow  into  an 
overwhelming  superiority.  Meantime,  it  was  well  to  remember  the  punish- 
ment endured  by  Areraberg  at  HelHger  Lee  for  not  waiting  till  Meghen's 
airival.  This  prudent  counsel  was,  however,  very  generally  scouted,  and  by 
none  more  loudly  than  by  Hierges  and  Chevreaux,  who  had  brought  the  intelli- 
gence. It  was  thought  that  at  this  juncture  nothing  could  be  more  indiscreet 
than  discretion.  They  had  a  wary  and  audacious  general  to  deal  with. 
While  they  were  waiting  for  their  reinforcements,  he  was  quite  capable  of  giving 
them  the  slip.  He  might  thus  effect  the  passage  of  the  stream  and  that  union 
with  his  brother  which  had  been  thus  far  so  successfully  prevented.  This 
reasoning  prevailed,*  and  the  skirmishing  at  the  trench  was  renewed  with 
redoubled  vigour,  an  additional  force  being  sent  against  it.  After  a  short  and 
fierce  struggle  it  was  carried,  and  the  Spaniards  rushed  into  the  village,  but 
were  soon  dislodged  by  a  larger  detachment  of  infantry  which  Count  Louis 
sent  to  the  rescue.^     The  battle  now  became  general  at  this  point. 

Nearly  all  the  patriot  in&otry  were  employed  to  defend  the  post ;  nearly  all 
the  Spanish  infantry  were  ordered  to  assail  it.  The  Spaniards,  dropping  on 
their  knees,  according  to  custom,  said  a  Paternoster  and  an  Ave  Mary,  and 
then  rushed  in  mass  to  the  attack.  After  a  short  but  sharp  conflict,  the  trench 
was  again  carried,  and  the  patriots  completely  routed.  Upon  this.  Count 
Loub  charged  with  all  his  cavalry  upon  the  enemy's  horse,  which  had  hitherto 
remained  motionless.  With  the  first  shock  the  mounted  arquebusiers  of 
Schenk,  constituting  the  vanguard,  were  broken,  and  fled  in  all  directions.  So 
great  was  their  panic,  as  Louis  drove  them  before  him,  that  they  never  stopped 
llU  they  had  swum  or  been  drowned  in  the  river,  the  survivors  carrying  the 
news  to  Grave  and  to  other  cities  that  the  royalists  had  been  completely  routed. 
This  was,  however,  very  far  from  the  truth.  The  patriot  cavalry,  mostly  cara- 
bineers, wheeled  alter  the  first  discharge,  and  retired  to  reload  their  pieces, 
but  before  they  were  ready  for  another  attack,  the  Spanish  lancers  and  the 
German  black  troopers,  who  had  all  remained  firm,  set  upon  them  with  great 
spiriL  A  fierce,  bloody,  and  confused  action  succeeded,  in  which  the  patriots 
were  completely  overthrown.* 

Count  Louis,  finding  that  the  day  was  lost,  and  his  army  cut  to  pieces, 
rallied  around  him  a  little  band  of  troopers,  among  whom  were  his  brother 
Count  Henry  and  Duke  Christopher,  and  together  they  made  a  final  and 
desperate  charge.^  It  was  the  last  that  was  ever  seen  of  them  on  earth.  They 
all  went  down  tc^ether  in  the  midst  of  the  fight,  and  were  never  heard  of  more. 
The  battle  terminated,  as  usual  in  these  conflicts  of  mutual  hatred,  in  a  horrible 
butchery,  hardly  any  of  the  patriot  army  being  left  to  tell  the  tale  of  their  dis- 
aster. At  least  four  thousand  were  killed,  including  those  who  were  slain  on 
the  field,  those  who  were  suffocated  in  the  marshes  or  the  river,  and  those  who 
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were  burned  in  the  farmhouses  where  they  had  taken  refuge.>  It  was  uncer- 
tain which  of  those  various  modes  of  death  had  beeti  tlie  lot  of  Count  I^uis, 
his  brother,  and  his  friend.  The  mystery  was  never  solved.  They  had  pro- 
bably ail  died  on  the  field,  but,  stripped  of  their  clothing,  with  their  faces 
trampled  upon  by  the  hoofs  of  horses,  it  was  not  possible  to  distinguish  them 
from  the  less  illustrious  dead.  It  was  the  opinion  of  many  that  they  had  been 
drowned  in  the  river — of  others,  that  they  had  been  burned.*  There  was  a 
vi^ae  tale  that  Louis,  bleeding,  but  not  killed,  had  struggled  forth  from  the 
heap  of  corpses  where  he  had  been  thrown,  had  crept  to  the  river-side,  and, 
while  washing  his  wounds,  had  been  surprised  and  butchered  by  a  party  of 
rustics."  The  story  was  not  generally  credited,  but  no  man  knew,  or  was  des- 
tined to  learn,  the  truth. 

A  dark  and  fatal  termination  to  this  last  enterprise  of  Count  Louis  had  been 
anticipated  by  many.  In  that  superstitious  age,  when  emperors  and  princes 
daily  investigated  the  future  by  alchemy,  by  astrology,  and  by  books  of  fate 
tilled  with  formula  as  gravely  and  precisely  set  forth  as  algebraical  equations  * 
— when  men  of  every  class,  from  monarch  to  peasant,  implicitly  believed  in 
supernatural  portents  and  prophecies — it  was  not  singular  that  a  somewhat 
striking  appearance  observed  in  the  sky  some  weeks  previously  to  the  battle 
of  Mookerheyde  should  have  inspired  many  persons  with  a  shuddering  sense 
of  impending  evil. 

Early  in  February,  five  soldiers  of  the  buigher  guard  at  Utrecht,  being  on 
their  midnight  watch,  beheld  in  the  sky  above  them  the  representation  of  a 
furious  battle.  The  sky  was  extremely  dark,  except  directly  over  their  heads, 
where,  for  a  space  equal  in  extent  to  the  length  of  the  city,  and  in  breadth  to 
that  of  an  ordinary  chamber,  two  armies,  in  battle  array,  were  sceti  advancing 
upon  each  other.  The  one  moved  rapidly  up  from  the  north-west,  with 
banners  waving,  spears  flashing,  trumpets  sounding,  accompanied  by  heavy 
artillery,  and  by  squadrons  of  cavalry.  The  other  came  slowly  forward  from 
the  south-east,  as  if  from  an  entrenched  camp,  to  encounter  their  assailants 
There  was  a  fierce  action  for  a  few  moments,  the  shouts  of  the  combatants, 
the  heavy  discharge  of  cannon,  the  rattle  of  musketry,  the  tramp  of  heavy- 
armed  foot-soldiers,  the  rush  of  cavalry,  being  distinctly  heard.  The  firma- 
ment trembled  with  the  shock  of  the  contending  hosts,  and  was  lurid  with  the 
rapid  discharges  of  their  artillery.  After  a  short,  fierce  engagement,  the  north- 
western army  was  beaten  back  in  disorder,  but  rallied  again,  after  a  breathing- 
time,  formed  again  into  solid  column,  and  again  advanced.  Their  foes, 
arrayed,  as  the  witnesses  affirmed,  in  a  square  and  closely  serried  grove  of 
spears  and  muskets,  again  awaited  the  attack.  Once  more  the  aerial  cohorts 
closed  upon  each  other,  all  the  signs  and  sounds  of  a  desperate  encounter 
being  distinctly  recc^niscd  by  the  eager  witnesses.     The  struggle  seemed 
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but  short    The  lances  of  the  south-eastern  army  seemed  to  snap  "  like  hemp- 

stallcs,"  while  their  firm  columns  all  went  down  together  in  mass,  beneath  ' 
the  onset  of  their  enemies.  The  overthrow  was  complete — victors  and  van- 
quished had  faded,  the  clear  blue  space,  surrounded  by  black  clouds,  was 
empty,  when  suddenly  its  whole  extent,  where  the  conflict  had  so  lately  raged, 
was  streaked  with  blood,  flowing  athwart  the  sky  in  broad  crimson  streams, 
nor  was  it  till  the  five  witnesses  had  fully  watched  and  pondered  over  these 
portents  that  the  vision  entirely  vanished,^ 

So  impressed  were  the  grave  magistrates  of  Utrecht  with  the  account  given 
next  day  by  the  sentinels,  that  a  formal  examination  of  the  circumstances 
was  made,  the  deposition  of  each  witness,  under  oath,  duly  recorded,'  and  a 
vast  deal  of  consultation  of  soothsayers'  books  and  other  anguries  employed 
to  elucidate  the  mystery.  It  was  universally  considered  typical  of  the  antici- 
pated batde  between  Count  Louis  and  the  Spaniards.  When,  therefore,  it 
was  known  that  the  patriots,  moving  from  the  south-east,  had  arrived  at 
Mookcrheyde,  and  that  their  adversaries,  crossing  the  Meuse  at  Grave,  had 
advanced  upon  them  from  the  north-west,  the  result  of  the  battle  was  con- 
sidered inevitable — the  phantom  battle  of  Utrecht  its  infallible  precursor. 

Thus  perished  Louis  of  Nassau  in  the  flower  of  his  manhood,  in  the  midst 
of  a  career  already  crowded  with  events  such  as  might  suffice  for  a  century 
of  ordinary  existence.  It  is  difficult  to  find  in  history  a  more  frank  and  loyal 
character.  His  life  was  noble  ;  the  elements  of  the  heroic  and  the  genial  so 
mixed  in  him  that  the  imf^ination  contemplates  him,  after  three  centuries, 
with  an  almost  affectionate  interest  He  was  not  a  great  man.  He  was  far 
from  possessing  the  subtle  genius  or  the  expansive  views  of  his  brother;  but, 
called  as  he  was  to  play  a  prominent  part  in  one  of  the  most  complicated  and 
imposing  dramas  ever  enacted  by  man,  he,  nevertheless,  always  acquitted  him- 
self with  honour.  His  direct,  fearless,  and  energetic  nature  commanded 
alike  tlie  respect  of  friend  and  foe.  As  a  politician,  a  soldier,  and  a  dip- 
lomatist, he  was  busy,  bold  and  true.  He  accomplished  by  sincerity  what 
many  thought  could  only  be  compassed  by  trickery.  Dealing  often  with  the 
most  adroit  and  most  treacherous  of  princes  and  statesmen, he  frequently  carried 
his  point,  and  he  never  stooped  to  flattery.  From  the  time  when,  attended 
by  his  "  twelve  disciples,"  he  assumed  the  most  prominent  part  in  the  negotia- 
tions with  Margaret  of  Parma,  through  all  the  various  scenes  of  the  revolution, 
through  all  the  conferences  with  Spaniards,  Italians,  Huguenots,  malcontents, 
Flemish  councillors,  or  German  princes,  he  was  the  consistent  and  unflinching 
supporter  of  religious  liberty  and  constitutional  law.  The  battle  of  Helliger 
Lee  and  the  capture  of  Mons  were  his  most  signal  triumphs,  but  the  fruits  of 
both  were  annihilated  by  subsequent  disaster.  His  headlong  courage  was 
his  chief  foible.  The  French  accused  him  of  losing  the  battle  of  Moncontour 
by  his  impatience  to  engage;  yet  they  acknowledged  that  to  his  masterly 
conduct  it  was  owing  that  their  retreat  was  effected  in  so  successful  and  even 
so  brilliant  a  manner.'  He  was  censured  for  rashness  and  precipitancy  in 
this  last  and  fatal  enterprise,  but  the  reproach  seems  entirely  without  founda- 
tion. The  expedition,  as  already  stated,  had  been  deliberately  arranged,  with 
the  full  co-operation  of  his  brother,  and  had  been  preparing  several  months. 
That  he  was  able  to  set  no  larger  force  on  foot  than  that  which  he  led  into 
Gueldres  was  not  his  fault  Sut  for  the  floating  ice  which  barred  his  passage 
of  the  Meuse,  he  would  have  surprised  Maestricht ;  but  for  the  mutiny,  which 
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rendered  bis  mercenary  soldiers  cowards,  he  might  have  defeated  Avila  at 
Mookerheyde.  Had  he  done  so,  he  would  have  joined  his  brother  in  the  Isle 
of  Bommel  in  triumph ;  the  Spaniards  would  probably  have  been  expelled 
from  Holland,  and  Leyden  saved  the  horrors  of  that  memorable  siege  which 
she  was  soon  called  upon  to  endure.  These  results  were  not  in  bis  destiny. 
Providence  had  decreed  that  he  should  perish  in  the  midst  of  his  usefulness; 
that  the  Prince,  in  his  death,  should  lose  the  right  hand  which  bad  been  so 
swift  to  execute  his  various  plans,  and  the  faithful  fraternal  heart  which  had 
always  responded  so  readily  to  every  throb  of  his  own. 

In  figure,  he  was  below  the  middle  height,  but  martial  and  noble  in  his 
bearing.  The  expression  of  his  countenance  was  lively;  his  manner  frank 
and  engaging.  All  who  knew  him  personally  loved  him,  and  he  was  the  idol 
of  his  gallant  brethren.  His  mother  always  addressed  him  as  her  dearly  be- 
loved, her  heart's-cherished  Louis.  "  You  must  come  soon  to  me,"  she  wrote 
in  the  last  year  of  his  life,  "  for  I  have  many  matters  to  ask  your  advice  upon  ; 
and  I  thank  you  beforehand,  for  you  have  loved  me  as  your  mother  all  the 
days  of  your  life ;  for  which  may  God  Almighty  have  you  in  His  holy 
keeping."  ' 

It  was  the  doom  of  this  high-born,  true-hearted  dame  to  be  called  upon  to 
weep  ofiener  for  her  children  than  is  the  usual  lot  of  mothers.  Count  Adol- 
phus  had  already  perished  in  his  youth  on  the  field  of  Heiliger  Lee,  and  now 
Louis  and  his  young  brother  Henry,  who  had  scarcely  attained  his  twenty- 
sixth  year,  and  whose  short  life  had  been  passed  in  that  faithful  service  to  the 
cause  of  freedom  which  was  the  instinct  of  his  race,  had  both  found  a  bloody 
and  an  unknown  grave.  Count  John,  who  had  already  done  so  much  for 
the  cause,  was  fortunately  spared  to  do  much  more.  Although  of  the  expedi- 
tion, and  expecting  to  participate  in  the  battle,  he  had,  at  the  urgent  solici- 
tation of  all  the  leaders,  left  the  army  for  a  brief  season  in  order  to  obtain  at 
Cologne  a  supply  of  money  for  the  mutinous  troops.  He  had  started  upon 
this  mission  two  days  before  the  action'  in  which  he  too  would  otherwise 
have  been  sacrificed.  The  young  Duke  Christopher,  "  optima  indolis  et 
magns  spei  adolescens,"  ■  who  had  perished  on  the  same  held,  was  sincerely 
mourned  by  the  lovers  of  freedom.  His  father,  the  Elector,  found  his  con- 
solation in  the  Scriptures,  and  in  the  reflection  that  his  son  had  died  in  the 
bed  of  honour,  fighting  for  the  cause  of  God.  "  'Twas  better  thus,"  said  that 
stem  Calvinist,  whose  dearest  wish  was  to  "  Calvinise  the  world,"  *  "  than  to 
have  passed  his  time  in  idleness,  which  is  the  devil's  pillow."* 

Vague  rumours  of  the  catastrophe  had  spread  far  and  wide.  It  was  soon 
certain  that  Louis  had  been  defeated,  but,  for  a  long  time,  conflicting  reports 
were  in  circulation  as  to  the  fate  of  the  leaders.  The  Prince  of  Orange,  mean- 
while, passed  days  of  intense  anxiety,  expectinghourly  to  hear  from  his  brothers, 
listening  to  dark  rumours,  which  he  refused  to  credit,  and  could  not  contradict, 
and  writing  letters,  day  after  day,  long  after  the  eyes  which  should  have  read 
the  friendly  missives  were  closed.^ 

The  victory  of  the  King's  army  at  Mookerheyde  had  been  rendered  com- 
paratively barren  by  the  mutiny  which  broke  forth  the  day  after  the  battle.^ 
Three  years'  pay  were  due  to  the  Spanish  troops,  and  it  was  not  surprising 
that  up>on  this  occasion  one  of  those  periodic  rebellions  should  break  forth, 
by  which,  the  royal  cause  was  frequently  so  much  weakened,  and  the  royal 
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governora  fio  intolerably  perplexed.  These  mutinies  were  of  almost  regular 
occurrence,  and  attended  by  as  regular  a  series  of  phenomena.  The  Spanish 
troops,  living  so  far  from  their  own  country,  but  surrounded  by  their  women 
and  constantly  increasing  swarms  of  children,  constituted  »  locomotive  city  of 
considerable  population,  permanently  established  on  a  foreign  soil.  It  was  a 
city  walled  in  by  bayonets,  and  siill  further  isolated  from  the  people  around 
by  the  impassable  moat  of  mutual  hatred.  It  was  a  city  obeying  the  articles 
<A  war,  governed  by  despotic  authority,  and  yet  occasionally  revealing,  in 
full  force,  the  irrepressible  democratic  element  At  periods  which  coutd 
almost  be  calculated,  the  military  populace  were  wont  to  rise  upon  the  privileged 
classes,  to  deprive  them  of  office  and  liberty,  and  to  set  up  in  their  place 
commanders  of  their  own  election.  A  governor- in<hief,  a  sergeant-major,  a 
board  of  councillors,  and  various  other  functionaries,  were  chosen  by  acclama- 
tion and  universal  suffrage.  The  Eletto,  or  chief  officer,  thus  appointed,  was 
clothed  with  supreme  power,  but  forbidden  to  exercise  it  He  was  surrounded 
by  councillors,  who  watched  his  every  motion,  read  all  his  correspondence, 
and  assisted  at  all  his  conferences,  while  the  councillors  were  themselves 
narrowly  watched  by  the  commonalty.  These  movements  were,  however,  in 
general,  marked  by  the  most  exemplary  order.  Anarchy  became  a  system  of 
government;  rebellion  enacted  and  enforced  the  strictest  rules  of  disciphne  ; 
theft,  drunkenness,  violence  to  women,  were  severely  punished.^  As  soon  as 
the  mutiny  broke  forth,  the  first  object  was  to  take  possession  of  the  nearest 
city,  where  the  Eletto  was  usually  established  in  the  townhouse,  and  the 
soldiery  quartered  upon  the  citizens,  Kothing  in  the  shape  of  food  or  lodg- 
ing was  too  good  for  these  marauders.  Men  who  had  lived  for  years  on  camp 
rations — coarse  knaves  who  had  held  the  plough  till  compelled  to  handle  the 
musket — ^now  slept  in  fine  linen,  and  demanded  from  the  trembling  burghers 
the  daintiest  viands.  They  ate  the  land  bare,  like  a  swarm  of  locusts. 
"  Chickens  and  partridges,"  says  the  thrifty  chronicler  of  Antwerp,  "capons 
and  pheasants,  hares  and  rabbits,  two  kinds  of  wines  ;  for  sauces,  capers  and 
olives,  citrons  and  oranges,  spices  and  sweatmeats ;  wheaten  bread  for  their 
dogs,  aud  even  wine  to  wash  the  feet  of  their  horses ;  * — such  was  the  enter- 
tainment demanded  and  obtained  by  the  mutinous  troops.  They  were  very 
willing  both  to  enjoy  the  luxury  of  this  forage,  and  to  induce  the  citizens,  from 
weariness  of  affording  compelled  hospitality,  to  submit  to  a  taxation  by  which 
the  military  claims  might  be  liquidated. 

A  dry  thus  occupied  was  at  the  mercy  of  a  foreign  soldiery  which  had 
renounced  all  aulhonty  but  that  of  self-imposed  law.  The  King's  officers  were 
dq;raded,  perhaps  murdered ;  while  those  chosen  to  supply  their  places  had 
only  a  nominal  control.  The  Eletto,  day  by  day,  proclaimed  from  the  bal- 
cony  of  the  townhouse  the  latest  rules  and  regulations.  If  satisfactory,  there 
was  a  clamour  of  applause  :  if  objectionable,  they  were  rejected  with  a  tempest 
of  hisses,  with  discharges  of  musketry.  The  Eletto  did  not  govern  ;  he  was 
a  dictator  who  could  not  dictate,  but  could  only  register  decrees.  If  too 
honest,  too  firm,  or  too  dull  for  his  place,  he  was  deprived  of  his  office,  and 
sometimes  of  his  lir&  Another  was  chosen  in  his  room,  often  to  be  succeeded 
by  a  series  of  others,  destined  to  the  same  fate.  Such  were  the  main  charac- 
teristics of  those  formidable  mutinies,  the  result  of  the  unthriftiness  and  dis- 
honesty by  which  the  soldiery  engaged  in  these  interminable  hostilities  were 
deprived  of  their  dearly  earned  wages.  The  expense  of  the  war  was  bad  enough 
at  best,  but  when  it  is  remembered  that  of  three  or  four  dollars  sent  from  Spain, 
or  contributed  by  the  provinces  for  the  support  of  the  army,  hardly  one  reached 
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the  pockets  of  the  soldier,'  the  frightTul  expeoditure  which  took  place  may  be 
imagined.  It  was  not  surprising  that  so  muchpeculationahouldeiigenderrevolt. 

The  mutiny  which  broke  out  after  the  defeat  of  Count  Louis  was  marked 
with  the  most  pronounced  and  ioflammatoiy  of  these  symptoms.  Thieeyears* 
pay  was  due  to  the  Spaniards,  who,  having  just  achieved  a  signal  victory, 
were  disposed  to  reap  its  firuits  by  fair  means  or  by  forct  On  receiving 
nothing  but  promises  in  answer  to  their  clamorous  demands,  they  mutinied 
to  a  man,  and  crossed  the  Meuse  to  Grave,^  whence,  after  accomplishing  th& 
usual  elections,  they  took  their  course  to  Antwerp.  Being  in  such  strong 
force,  they  determined  to  strike  at  the  capital.  Rumour  flew  before  them. 
Champagny,  brother  of  Granvelle,  and  royal  governor  of  the  city  wrote  in 
haste  to  apprise  Requesens  of  the  approaching  danger.  The  Grand  Com- 
mander, attended  only  by  Vitelli,  repaired  instantly  to  Antwerp.  Champagny 
advised  throwing  up  a  breastwork  with  bales  of  merchandise  upon  the 
esplanade,  between  the  citadel  and  the  town,^  for  it  was  at  this  point,  where 
the  connection  between  the  fortifications  of  the  castle  and  those  of  the  city 
had  never  been  thoroughly  completed,*  that  the  invasion  might  be  expected. 
Requesens  hesitated.  He  trembled  at  a  conflict  with  his  own  soldiery.  If 
successful,  he  could  only  be  so  by  trampling  upon  the  flower  of  his  army.  If 
defeated,  what  would  become  of  the  King's  authority,  with  rebellious  troops 
triumphant  in  rebellious  provinces  f  Sorely  perplexed,  the  Commander  could 
think  of  no  expedient  Not  knowing  what  to  do,  he  did  nothing.  In  the 
meantime,  Champagny,  who  felt  himself  odious  to  the  soldiery,  retreated  to 
the  Newtown,  and  barricaded  himself,  with  a  few  followers,  in  the  house  of 
the  Baltic  merchants,' 

On  the  36th  of  April,  the  mutinous  troops,  in  perfect  order,  marched  into 
the  city,  effecting  their  entrance  precisely  at  the  weak  point  where  they  had 
been  expected.  Numbering  at  least  three  thousand,  they  encamped  on  the 
^planade,  where  Requesens  appeared  before  them  atone  on  horseback, 
and  made  them  an  oration.  They  listened  with  composure,  but  answered 
briefly  and  with  one  accord,  "  Dineros  y  non  palabras  " — dollars,  not  speeches. 
Requesens  promised  profusely,  but  the  time  was  past  for  promises.  Hard 
silver  dollars  would  alone  content  an  army  which,  after  three  years  of  blood- 
shed and  starvation,  had  at  last  taken  the  law  into  their  own.  hands.  Reque- 
sens withdrew  to  consult  the  Broad  Council  of  the  city.  He  was  without 
money  himself,  but  he  demanded  four  hundred  thousand  crowns  of  the  city.*' 
This  was  at  first  refused,  but  the  troops  knew  the  strength  of  their  position, 
for  these  mutinies  were  never  repressed,  and  rarely  punished.  On  this  occasion 
the  Commander  was  afraid  to  employ  force,  and  the  burghers,  after  the  army 
had  been  quartered  upon  them  for  a  time,  would  gladly  pay  a  heavy  ransom 
to  be  rid  of  their  odious  and  expensive  guests.  The  mutineers,  foreseeing 
that  the  work  might  last  a  few  weeks,  and  determined  to  proceed  leisurely, 
took  possession  of  the  great  square.  The  Eietto,  with  his  staET  of  councillors, 
was  quartered  in  the  townbouse,  while  the  soldiers  distributed  themselves 
among  the  houses  of  the  most  opulent  citizens,  no  one  escaping  a  billet  who 
was  rich  enough  to  receive  such  company — bishop  or  burgomaster,  margrave 
or  merchant.^  Tlie  most  famous  kitchens  were  naturally  the  most  eagerly 
sought,  and  sumptuous  apartments,  luxurious  dishes,  delicate  wines,  were 
daily  demanded.     The  burghers  dared  not  refuse.' 

The  six  hundred  Walloons,  who  had  been  previously  quartered  in  the  city, 
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were  eitpelled,  and  for  many  days  the  mutiny  reigned  paramount.  Day 
after  day  the  magistracy,  the  heads  of  guilds,  all  the  representatives  of  the 
citizens,  were  assembled  in  the  Broad  CounciL  The  Govemor-General 
insisted  on  his  demand  of  four  hundred  thousand  crowns,  representing,  with 
great  justice,  that  the  mntineers  would  remain  in  the  city  unril  they  had 
eaten  and  dmnk  to  that  amount,  and  that  there  would  still  be  the  arreat* 
ages,  for  which  the  city  would  be  obliged  to  raise  the  funds.  On  the 
9th  of  May,  the  authorities  made  an  offer,  which  was  duly  communicated  to 
the  Eletto.  That  functionary  stood  forth  on  a  window-sill  of  the  townhouse, 
and  addressed  the  soldiery.  He  informed  them  that  the  Grand  Commander 
proposed  to  pay  ten  monUis*  arrears  in  cash,  five  months'  in  silks  and  woollen 
cloths,  and  the  balance  in  promises,  to  be  fulfilled  within  a  few  days.^  The 
terms  were  not  considered  satisfactory,  and  were  received  with  groans  of  deri- 
sion. The  Eletto,  on  the  contrary,  declared  them  very  liberal,  and  reminded 
the  soldiers  of  the  perilous  condition  in  which  they  stood,  guilty  to  a  man  of 
high  treason,  with  a  rope  around  every  neck.  It  was  well  worth  their  while 
to  accept  the  offer  made  them,  together  with  the  absolute  pardon  for  the  past 
by  which  it  was  accompanied.  For  himself,  he  washed  his  hands  of  the 
consequences  if  the  offer  were  rejected.  The  soldiers  answered  by  deposing 
the  Eletto  and  choosing  another  in  his  room.^ 

Three  days  after,  a  mutiny  broke  out  in  the  citadel — an  unexampled  occur- 
rence,* The  rebels  ordered  Sancho  d'Avila,  the  commandant,  to  deliver  up  the 
keys  of  the  fortress.  He  refused  to  surrender  them  but  with  his  life.  They  then 
contented  themselves  with  compelling  his  lieutenant  to  leave  the  citadel,  and 
with  sending  their  Eletto  to  confer  with  the  Grand  Commander,  as  well  as  with 
the  Eletto  of  the  army.    After  accomplishing  his  mission,  he  returned,  accom- 

Eanied  by  Chiappin  Vitelli,  as  envoy  of  the  Governor-General.  No  sooner, 
owever,  had  the  Eletto  set  foot  on  the  drawbridge  than  he  was  attacked  by 
Ensign  Salvatierra  of  the  Spanish  garrison,  who  stabbed  him  to  the  heart  and 
threw  him  into  the  moaL  The  ensign,  who  was  renowned  in  the  army  for 
his  ferocious  courage,  and  who  wore  embroidered  upon  his  trunk  hose  the 
inscription,  "  El  castigador  dc  los  Flamencos,"  *  then  rushed  upon  the  sergeant- 
tnajor  of  the  mutineers,  dispatched  him  in  the  same  way,  and  tossed  him 
likewise  into  the  moaL'  These  prelitninaries  being  settled,  a  satisfactory 
arrangement  was  negotiated  between  Vitelli  and  the  rebellious  garrison. 
Fardon  for  the  past,  and  payment  upon  the  same  terras  as  those  offered  in 
the  city,  were  accepted,  and  the  mutiny  of  the  citadel  was  quelled.'  It  was, 
however,  necessary  that  Salvatierra  sliould  conceal  himself  for  a  long  time,  to 
escape  being  torn  to  pieces  by  the  incensed  soldiery. 

Meantime,  afiairs  in  the  city  were  more  difficult  to  adjust  The  mutineers 
raised  an  altar  of  chests  and  bales  upon  the  public  square,  and  celebrated 
mass  under  the  open  sky,  solemnly  swearing  to  be  true  to  each  other  to  the 
lasL^  The  scenes  of  carousing  and  merrymaking  were  renewed  at  the 
expense  of  the  citizens,  who  were  again  exposed  to  nightly  alamts  from  the 
boisterous  mirth  and  ceaseless  mischief-makitig  of  the  soldiers.  Before  the 
end  of  the  month,  the  Broad  Council,  exhausted  by  the  incubus  which  had 
afflicted  them  so  many  weeks,  acceded  to  the  demand  of  Requesens.  The 
four  hundred  thousand  crowns  were  furnished,  the  Grand  Commander 
accepting  them  as  a  loan,  and  giving  in  return  bonds  duly  signed  and  counter- 
signed, together  with  a  mortgage  upon  all  the  royal  domains.'  The  citizens 
received  the  documents  as  a  matter  of  form,  but  they  had  handled  such 
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securitics  before,  and  valued  them  but  slightly.  The  mutineers  now  agreed 
to  settle  with  the  Govern  or- General,  on  condition  of  receiving  all  their  wages, 
either  in  cash  or  cloth,  together  with  a  solemn  promise  of  pardon  for  all  their 
acts  of  insubordination.  This  pledge  was  formally  rendered  with  appropriate 
religious  ceremonies  bj  Requesens  in  the  cathedral.^  The  payments  were 
made  directly  afterwards,  and  a  great  banquet  was  held  on  the  same  day  by 
the  whole  mass  of  the  soldiery  to  celebrate  the  event.  The  feast  took  place 
on  the  place  of  the  Meer,  and  was  a  scene  of  furious  revelry.  The  soldiers,  ' 
more  thoughtless  than  children,  had  arrayed  themselves  in  extemporaneous 
costumes,  cut  from  the  doth  which  they  had  at  last  received  in  payment  of  their 
sufferings  and  their  blood.  Broadcloths,  silks,  satins,  and  gold-embroidered 
brocades,  worthy  of  a  queen's  wardrobe,  were  hung  in  fantastic  drapery 
around  the  sinewy  forms  and  bronred  faces  of  the  soldiery,  who,  the  day 
before,  had  been  clothed  in  rags.  The  mirth  was  fast  and  furious ;  and 
scarce  was  the  banquet  finished  before  every  drumhead  became  a  gaming- 
table,  around  which  gathered  groups  eager  to  sacrifice  in  a  moment  theil 
dearly-bought  gold.^ 

The  fortunate  or  the  prudent  had  not  yet  succeeded  in  entirely  plundering 
their  companions,  when  the  distant  booming  of  cannon  was  heard  from  the 
river.  Instantly,  accoutred  as  they  were  in  their  holiday  and  bntastic 
costumes,  the  soldiers,  no  longer  mutinous,  were  summoned  from  banquet  and 
gaming-table,  and  were  ordered  forth  upon  the  dykes.  The  patriot  Admiral 
Boisot,  who  had  so  recently  defeated  ^e  fleet  of  Bergen  under  the  eyes  of 
the  Grand  Comoiander,  had  unexpectedly  sailed  up  the  Scheld,  determined 
to  destroy  the  fleet  of  Antwerp,  which  upon  that  occasion  had  escaped. 
Between  the  forts  of  Lillo  and  Callao,  he  met  with  twenty-two  vessels  under 
the  command  of  Vice-Admiral  Haemstede.  After  a  short  and  sharp  action, 
he  was  completely  victorious.  Fourteen  of  the  enemy's  ships  were  burned 
or  sunk,  with  all  their  crews,  and  Admiral  Haemstede  was  taken  prisoner. 
The  soldiers  opened  a  warm  fire  of  musketry  upon  Boisot  from  the  dyke,  to 
which  he  responded  with  his  cannon.  The  distance  of  the  combatants,  how- 
ever, made  the  action  unimportant,  and  the  patriots  retired  down  the  river, 
after  achieving  a  complete  victory.  The  Grand  Commander  was  farther  than 
ever  from  obtaining  that  foothold  on  the  sea  which,  as  he  had  informed  his 
sovereign,  was  the  only  means  by  which  the  Netherlands  could  be  reduced.* 


CHAPTER  II. 
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The  invasion  of  I^uis  of  Nassau  had,  as  ^ready  stated,  effected  the  raising 
of  the  first  siege  of  Leyden.     That  leaguer  had  lasted  from  the  31st  of  October 
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1573  to  tile  3ist  of  March  1574,^  when  the  soldiers  were  summoned  away 
to  defend  the  frontier.  By  an  extraordinary  and  culpable  carelessness,  the 
citizens,  neglecting  the  advice  of  the  Prince,  had  not  taken  advantage  of  the 
breathing-tirae  thus  afforded  them  to  victual  the  city  and  strengthen  the 
garrison.*  They  seemed  to  reckon  more  confidently  upon  the  success  of 
Count  Louis  than  he  had  even  done  himself;  for  it  was  very  probable  that, 
in  case  of  his  defeat,  the  siege  would  be  instantly  resumed.  This  natural 
result  was  not  long  in  fallowing  the  battle  of  Mookerheyde. 

On  the  a6th  of  May,  Valdez  reappeared  before  the  place,  at  the  head  of 
eight  thousand  Walloons  and  Germans,'  and  Leydcn  was  now  destined  to 
pass  through  a  fieiy  ordeaL  This  city  was  one  of  the  most  beautiful  in  the 
Netherlands.  Placed  in  the  raidst  of  broad  and  fruitful  pastures,  which  had 
been  reclaimed  by  the  hand  of  industry  from  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  it  was 
fiinged  with  smiling  villages,  blooming  gardens,  fruitful  orchards.  The 
ancient,  and,  at  last,  decrepit  Rhine,  flowing  languidly  towards  its  sandy 
deathbed,  had  been  multiplied  into  innumerable  artificial  currents,  by  which 
the  city  was  completely  interlaced.  Tliese  watery  streets  were  shaded  by 
lime-trees,  poplars,  and  willows,  and  crossed  by  one  hundred  and  forty-five 
bridges,  mostly  of  hammered  stone.  The  houses  were  elegant,  the  squares  and 
streets  spacious,  aiiy,  and  clean,  the  churches  and  public  edifices  imposing, 
while  the  whole  aspect  of  the  place  suggested  thrift,  industry,  and  comfort 
Upon  an  artificial  elevation  in  the  centre  of  the  city  rose  a  mined  tower  of 
unknown  antiquity.  By  some  it  was  considered  to  be  of  Roman  origin,  while 
Others  preferred  to  regard  it  as  a  work  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  Hengist,  raised  to 
commemorate  his  conquest  of  England.*  Surrounded  by  fruit-trees,  and 
ovci^rown  in  the  centie  with  oaks,  it  afforded,  from  its  mouldering  battle- 
ments, a  charming  prospect  over  a  wide  expanse  of  level  country,  with  the 
spires  of  neighbouring  cities  rising  in  every  direction.  It  was  from  this  com- 
manding height,  during  the  long  and  terrible  summer  days  which  were  ap-  . 
preaching,  that  many  an  eye  was  to  be  strained  anxiously  seaward,  watching 
if  yet  the  ocean  had  begun  to  roll  over  the  land. 

Valdez  lost  no  time  in  securing  himself  in  the  possession  of  Maeslandsluis, 
Vlaardingen,  and  the  Hague.  Five  hundred  English,  imdcr  command  of 
Colonel  Edward  Chester,  abandoned  the  fortress  of  Valkenburg,  and  fled 
towards  Leyden.  Refused  admittance  by  the  citizens,  who  now,  with  reason, 
distrusted  them,  they  surrendered  to  Valdez,  and  were  afterwards  sent  back 
to  England.'  In  the  course  of  a  few  days,  Leyden  was  thoroughly  invested, 
no  less  than  sixty-two  redoubts,  some  of  them  having  remained  undestroyed 
from  the  previous  siege,  now  girdled  the  city,  while  the  besiegers  already 
numbered  nearly  eight  thousand,  a  force  to  be  daily  increased.  On  the  other 
hand,  there  were  no  troops  in  the  town,  save  a  small  corps  of  "  freebooters," 
and  five  companies  of  the  burgher  guard.  John  Van  der  Does,  Seigneur  of 
Nordwyck,  a  gentleman  of  distinguished  family,  but  still  more  distinguished 
for  his  learning,  his  poetical  genius,  and  his  valour,  had  accepted  the  oSlce 
of  military  commandant* 
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The  main  reliance  of  the  dty,  under  God,  was  on  the  slout  hearts  of  its 
inhabitants  within  the  walls,  and  on  the  sleepless  energy  of  William  the  Silent 
without  The  Prince,  hastening  to  comfort  and  encourage  the  citizens, 
although  he  had  been  justly  irritated  by  their  negligence  in  having  omitted 
to  provide  more  sufficiently  against  the  emergency  while  there  had  yet  been 
time,'  now  reminded  them  that  they  were  not  about  to  contend  far  them- 
selves alone,  but  that  the  fate  of  tiieir  country  and  of  unborn  generarions 
would,  in  all  human  probability,  depend  on  the  issue  about  to  be  tried. 
Eternal  glory  would  be  their  portion  if  they  manifested  a  course  worthy  of 
their  race  and  of  the  sacred  cause  of  religion  and  liberty.  He  implored  them 
to  hold  out  at  least  three  months,  assuring  them  that  he  would,  within  that 
time,  devise  the  means  of  their  deliverance.^  The  citizens  responded  courage- 
ously and  confidently  to  these  missives,  and  assured  the  Prince  of  their  firm 
confidence  in  their  own  fortitude  and  his  exertions.* 

And  truly  they  had  a  right  to  rely  on  that  calm  and  unflinching  soul,  as  on 
a  rock  of  adamant.  All  alone,  without  a  being  near  him  to  consult,  his  right 
arm  stniclc  from  him  by  the  death  of  Louis,  with  no  brother  left  to  him  but 
the  untiring  and  faithful  John,  he  prepared  without  delay  for  the  dcw  taslc 
imposed  upon  him.  France,  since  the  defeat  and  death  of  Louis,  and  the 
busy  intrigues  which  had  followed  the  accession  of  Henry  III.,  had  but  small 
sympathy  for  the  Netherlands.  The  English  Government,  relieved  from  the 
fear  of  France,  was  more  cold  and  haughty  than  ever.  An  Englishman, 
employed  by  Requesens  to  assassinate  the  Prince  of  Orange,  had  been 
arrested  in  Zealand,  who  impudently  pretended  that  he  bad  undertaken  to 
perform  the  same  office  for  Count  John,  with  the  full  consent  and  privity  of 
Queen  Elizabeth.*  The  provinces  of  Holland  and  Zealand  were  stanch  and 
true,  but  the  inequality  of  the  contest  between  a  few  brave  men,  upon  that 
handsbreadth  of  teiritory,  and  the  powerful  Spanish  Empire,  seemed  to  render 
the  issue  hopeless. 

Moreover,  it  was  now  thought  expedient  to  publish  the  amnesty  which  had 
been  so  long  in  preparation,  and  this  time  the  trap  was  more  lib^lly  baited. 
The  pardon,  which  h^d  passed  the  seals  upon  the  8th  of  March,  wa^  formally 
issued  by  the  Grand  Commander  on  the  6th  of  June.'  By  the  terms  of  this 
document  the  King  invited  all  his  erring  and  repentant  subjects  to  return  to 
his  arms,  and  to  accept  a  full  forgiveness  for  their  past  offences,  upon  the 
sole  condition  that  they  should  once  more  throw  themselves  upon  the  bosom 
of  the  Mother  Church.  There  were  but  few  exceptions  to  the  amnesty,  a 
small  number  of  individuals,  all  mentioned  by  name,  being  alone  excluded ;  * 
but  although  these  terms  were  ample,  the  act  was  liable  to  a  few  stem  objec- 
tions. It  was  easier  now  for  the  Hollanders  to  go  to  their  graves  than  to 
mass,  for  the  contest,  in  its  progress,  had  now  entirely  assumed  the  aspect  of 
a  religious  war.  Instead  of  a  limited  number  of  heretics  in  a  state  which, 
although  constitutional,  was  Catholic,  there  was  now  hardly  a  Papist  to  be 
found  among  the  natives.  To  accept  the  pardon,  then,  was  to  concede  the 
victory,  and  the  Hollanders  had  not  yet  discovered  that  they  were  conquered. 
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Thejr  were  resolved,  too,  not  only  to  be  conquered,  but  annihilated,  before 
the  Roman  Church  should  be  re-estabUshed  on  their  soil  to  the  entire 
exclusion  of  the  Refonned  worship.  They  responded  with  steadfast  enthu- 
siasm to  the  sentiment  expressed  by  the  Prince  of  Orange  after  the  second 
siege  of  Leyden  had  been  commenced :  "  As  long  as  there  is  a  living 
man  left  in  the  country,  we  will  contend  for  our  liberty  and  our  religion."' 
The  single  condition  of  the  amnesty  assumed,  in  a  phrase,  what  Spain 
bad  fruitlessly  stiiven  to  establish  by  a  hundred  battles,  and  the  Hollanders 
had  not  faced  their  enemy  on  land  and  sea  for  seven  yeais  to  succumb  to  1 
phrase  at  last. 

Moreover,  the  pardon  came  from  the  wrong  direction.  The  malefactor 
gravely  extended  forgiveness  to  his  victims.  Although  the  Hollanders  had 
not  yet  disembarrassed  their  minds  of  the  supernatural  theoiy  of  government, 
And  felt  still  the  reverence  of  habit  for  regal  divinity,  they  naturally  con- 
sidered themselves  outraged  by  the  trick  now  played  before  them.  The  mart 
who  had  violated  all  his  oaths,  trampled  upon  all  their  constitutional  liberties, 
burned  and  sacited  their  cities,  confiscated  their  wealth,  hanged,  beheaded, 
burned,  and  buried  alive  their  innocent  brethren,  now  came  forward  not  to 
implore,  but  to  ofler  foigiveness.  Not  in  sackcloth,  but  in  royal  robes;  not 
with  ashes,  but  with  a  diadem  upon  his  head,  did  the  murderer  present 
himself  vicariously  upon  the  scene  of  his  crimes.  It  may  be  supposed 
that,  even  in  the  sixteenth  century,  there  were  many  minds  which  would 
revolt  at  such  blasphemy.  Furthermore,  even  had  the  people  of  Holland 
been  weak  enough  to  accept  the  pardon,  it  was  impossible  to  believe  that 
the  promise  would  be  fulfilled.'  It  was  sufhcienUy  known  how  much  faith 
was.  likely  to  be  kept  with  heretics,  notwithstanduig  that  the  act  was  fortified 
by  a  papal  Bull,  dated  on  the  30th  of  April,  by  which  Gregory  XIll,  pro- 
mised forgiveness  to  those  Netherland  sinners  who  duly  repented  and  sought 
absolution  for  their  crimes,  even  although  they  had  sinned  more  than  seven 
times  seven." 

For  a  moment  the  Prince  had  feared  lest  the  pardon  might  produce  some 
effect  upon  men  wearied  by  interminable  suffering,  but  the  event  proved  hint 
wrong.  It  was  received  with  universal  and  absolute  contempt  No  mati 
came  forward  to  take  advantage  of  its  conditions,  save  one  brewer  in  Utrecht 
and  the  son  of  a  refugee  pedlar  from  Leydcn.  With  these  exceptions,  the 
only  ones  recorded,  Holland  remained  deaf  to  the  royal  voice.*  The  city  of 
Leydcn  was  equally  cold  to  the  messages  of  mercy,  which  were  especially 
addressed  to  its  population  by  Valdez  and  his  agents.  Certain  Netherlanders, 
belonging  to  the  King's  party,  and  familiarly  called  "  Glippers,"  dispatched 
from  the  camp  many  letters  to  their  rebellious  acquaintances  in  the  city.  In 
these  epistles  the  citizens  of  Leyden  were  urgently  and  even  pathetically 
exhorted  to  submission  by  their  loyal  brethren,  and  were  implored  "to  take 
pity  upon  their  poor  old  fathers,  their  daughters,  and  their  wives."  But  the 
burghers  of  Leyden  thought  that  the  best  pity  which  they  could  show  to  those 
poor  old  fathers,  daughters,  and  wives  was  to  keep  them  from  the  clutches 
of  the  Spanish  soldiery ;  so  they  made  no  answer  to  the  Clippers,  save  by 
this  single  line,  which  they  wrote  on  a  sheet  of  paper,  and  forwarded,  like  a 
letter,  to  Valdez : 

"Ffitula  dulcecanit,  votDcrem  com  deci[rit  aaceps."* 
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According  to  tlic  advice  early  given  by  the  Prince  of  Orange,  the  citizens 
had  taken  an  account  of  their  provisions  of  all  kinds,  including  the  live  stock. 
By  the  end  of  June,  the  city  was  placed  on  a  strict  allowance  of  food,  all  the 
provisions  being  purchased  by  the  authorities  at  an  equitable  price.  Half 
a  pound  of  meat  and  half  a  pound  of  bread  was  allotted  to  a  full-grown 
man,  and  to  the  rest  a  due  proportion.  The  city  being  stnclly  invested, 
no  communication,  save  by  carrier  pigeons,  and  by  a  few  swift  and  skilful 
messengers,  called  jumpei^,  was  possible.  Sorties,  and  fierce  combats  were, 
however,  of  daily  occurrence,  and  a  handsome  bounty  was  offered  to  any  man 
who  brought  into  the  city  gates  the  head  of  a  Spaniard.  The  reward  was  paid 
many  times,  but  the  population  was  becoming  so  excited  and  so  apt,  that  the 
authorities  felt  it  dangerous  to  permit  the  continuance  of  these  conflicts. 
Lest  the  city,  little  by  little,  should  lose  its  few  disciplined  defenders,  it  was 
now  proclaimed,  by  sound  of  church  bell,  that  in  future  no  man  should  leave 
the  gates.^ 

The  Frince  had  his  headquacters  at  Delft  and  at  Rotterdam.  Between 
those  tvp  cities  an  important  fortress,  called  Polderwaert,  secured  him  in  the 
control  of  the  alluvial  quadrangle  watered  on  two  sides  by  the  Yssel  and  the 
Meusc.  On  the  agth  June,  the  Spaniards,  feeling  its  value,  had  made  an 
unsuccessful  effort  fo  cany  this  fort  by  storm.  They  had  been  beaten  off, 
with  the  loss  of  several  hundred  men,  the  Prince  remaining  in  possession  of 
the  position,  from  which  alone  he  could  hope  to  relieve  Leyden,*  He  still 
held  in  his  hand  the  Iceys  with  which  he  could  unlock  the  ocean  gates,  and 
let  the  waters  in  upon  the  land,  and  he  had  long  been  convinced  that  nothing 
could  save  the  city  but  to  break  the  dykes.  Leyden  was  not  upon  the  sea, 
but  he  could  send  the  sea  to  Leyden,  although  an  army  ht  to  encounter  the 
besieging  force  under  Valdei  could  not  be  levied.  The  battle  of  Mookerheyde 
had,  fqr  the  present,  quite  settled  the  question  of  land  relief,  but  it  was  possible 
to  besiege  the  besiegers  with  the  waves  of  the  ocean.  The  Spaniards  occupied 
the  coast  frQn)  the  Hague  to  Vlaardingen,  but  the  dykes  along  the  Meuse  and 
Yssel  wpre  in  possession  of  the  Prince.  He  determined  that  these  should  be 
pierced,  while,  at  the  same  time,  the  great  sluices  at  Rotterdam,  Schiedam,  and 
Delftshaven  should  be  opened."  The  damage  to  the  fields,  villages,  and 
growing  crops  would  be  enormous,  but  he  felt  that  no  other  course  could 
rescue  Leyden,  and  with  it  the  whole  of  Holland,  from  destruction.  His  clear 
expositions  and  impassioned  eloquence  at  last  overcame  all  resistance.  By 
the  middle  of  July,  the  Estates  fully  consented  to  his  plan,  and  its  execution 
was  immediately  undertaken.  "Better  a  drowned  land  than  a  lost  land,"* 
cried  the  patriots,  with  enthusiasm,  as  they  devoted  their  fertile  fields  to 
desolation.  The  enterprise  for  restoring  their  territory,  for  a  season,  to  the 
waves,  from  which  it  had  been  so  patiently  rescued,  was  conducted  with  as 
much  regularity  as  if  it  had  been  a  profitable  undertaking.  A  capital  was 
formally  subscribed,  for  which  a  certain  number  of  bonds  were  issued,  payable 
at  a  long  date.'  In  addition  to  this  preliminary  fund,  a  monthly  allowance 
of  forty-five  guldens  was  voted  by  the  Estates  until  the  work  should  be  com- 
pleted, and  a  large  sum  was  contributed  by  the  ladies  of  the  land,  who  freely 
furnished  their  t>late,  jewellery,  and  costly  furniture  to  the  furtherance  of  the 
scheme." 

Meantime,  Valdez,  on  the  3otb  July,  issued  most  urgent  and  ample  offers 
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of  pardon  to  the  citizens  if  the]r  would  consent  to  open  their  gates  and  accept 
the  King's  authority,  but  his  overtures  were  received  with  silent  contempt, 
notwithstanding  that  the  population  wa£  already  approaching  the  starvation- 
point  Although  not  yet  fully  infomned  of  the  active  measures  taken  by  the 
Prince,  yet  they  still  chose  to  rely  upon  his  energy  and  their  own  fortitude, 
rather  than  upon  the  honeyed  words  which  had  formerly  been  heard  at  the 
gates  of  Harlem  and  of  Naardeo.  On  the  3d  of  August,  the  Prince,  accompanied 
by  Paul  Buys,  chief  of  the  commission  appointed  to  execute  the  enterprise, 
went  in  person  along  the  Yssel  as  far  as  Kappelle,  and  superintended  the 
rupture  oC  the  dykes  in  sixteen  places.  The  gates  at  Schiedam  and  Rotterdam 
were  opened,  and  the  ocean  began  to  pour  over  the  land.  While  wailing  for 
the  waters  to  rise,  provisions  were  rapidly  collected,  according  to  an  edict  of 
the  Prince,  in  all  the  principal  towns  of  the  neighbourhood,  and  some  two 
hundred  vessels,  of  various  sijes,  had  also  been  got  ready  at  Rotterdam, 
Delfthaven,  and  other  ports.* 

The  citizens  of  Lcyden  were,  however,  already  becoming  impatient,  for 
their  bread  was  gone,  and  of  its  substitute,  malt-cake,  they  had  but  slender 
provision.  On  die  isth  of  August  they  received  a  letter  from  the  Prince, 
encouraging  them  to  resistance,  and  assuring  them  of  a  speedy  relief,  and  on 
the  2ist  they  addressed  a  dispatch  to  him  in  reply,  stating  that  they  had  nov 
fulfilled  their  original  promise,  for  they  had  held  out  two  months  with  food, 
and  another  month  without  food.'  If  not  soon  assisted,  human  strength  could 
do  no  more ;  their  malt-<:ake  would  last  but  four  days,  and  after  that  was  gone, 
there  was  nothing  left  but  starvation.  Upon  the  same  day,  however,  they 
received  a  letter  dictated  by  the  Prince,  who  now  lay  in  bed  at  Rotterdam 
with  a  violent  fever,  assuring  them  that  the  dykes  were  all  pierced,  and  that 
the  water  was  rising  upon  the  "  Land-scheiding,"  the  great  outer  barrier  which 
separated  the  city  from  the  sea.  He  said  nothing,  however,  of  his  own  illness, 
which  would  have  cast  a  deep  shadow  over  the  joy  which  now  broke  forth 
among  the  burghers.* 

The  letter  was  read  publicly  in  the  market-place ;  and  to  increase  the 
cheerfulness,  Burgomaster  Van  der  Werf,  knowing  the  sensibility  of  his 
countrymen  to  music,  ordered  the  city  musicians  to  perambulate  the  streets, 
playing  lively  melodies  and  martial  airs.  Salvos  of  cannon  were  likewise  iired, 
and  the  starving  city  for  a  brief  space  put  on  the  aspect  of  a  holiday,  much  to 
the  astonishment  of  tlie  besieging  forces,  who  were  not  yet  aware  of  the 
Prince's  efforts.  They  perceived  very  soon,  however,  as  the  water  everywhere 
about  Leyden  had  risen  to  the  depth  of  ten  inches,  that  they  stood  in  a 
perilous  position.  It  was  no  trifling  danger  to  be  thus  attacked  by  the  waves 
of  the  ocean,  which  seemed  about  to  obey  with  docihty  the  command  of  William 
the  Silent  Valdez  became  anxious  and  uncomfortable  at  the  strange  aspect 
of  affairs;  for  the  besieging  army  was  now  in  its  turn  beleaguered,  and  by  a 
stronger  power  than  man's.  He  consulted  with  the  most  experienced  of  his 
officers,  with  the  country- people,  with  the  most  distinguished  among  the 
GUppers,  and  derived  encouragement  from  their  views  concerning  the 
Prince's  plan.  They  pronounced  it  utterly  futile  and  hopeless.  The  Clippers 
knew  the  country  wdl,  and  ridiculed  the  desperate  project  in  unmeasured 
terms.* 

Even  in  the  city  itself,  a  dull  distrust  had  succeeded  to  the  first  vivid  gleam 
of  hope,  while  the  few  royaUsts  among  the  population  boldly  taunted  their 
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fellow-citizens  to  their  faces  with  the  absurd  vision  of  relief  which  they  had 
so  fondly  welcotned.  "  Go  up  to  the  tower,  ye  Beggars,"  was  the  frequent  and 
ta.unting  Cry ;  "  go  up  to  the  tower,  and  tell  us  if  ye  can  see  the  ocean  coming 
over  the  dry  land  to  your  relief"  ^— and  day  after  day  they  did  go  up  to  the 
ancient  tower  of  Hengist,  with  heavy  heart  and  anxious  eye,  watching, 
hoping,  praying,  fearing,  and  at  last  almost  despairing,  of  relief  by  God  or  man. 
On  the  27th  they  addressed  a  desponding  letter  to  the  Estates,  complaining 
that  the  city  had  been  forgotten  in  its  utmost  need,  and  on  the  same  day  a 
prompt  and  warm-hearted  reply  was  received,  in  which  the  citizens  were  assured 
that  every  human  effort  was  to  be  made  for  their  relief^  "  Rather,"  said  the 
Estates,  "  will  We  see  our  whole  land  and  all  oar  possessions  perish  in  the 
waves,  than  forsake  thee,  Leyden,  We  know  full  well,  moreover,  that  with 
Leyden  all  Holland  must  perish  also."  They  excused  themselves  for  not 
having  more  frequently  written,  upon  the  ground  that  the  whole  management 
of  the  measures  for  their  relief  had  been  intrusted  to  the  Prince,  by  whom 
alone  all  the  details  had  been  administered,  and  all  the  correspondence  con- 
ducted.' 

The  fever  of  the  Prince  had,  meanwhile,  reached  its  height  He  lay  at 
Rotterdam,  utterly  prostrate  in  body,  and  with  mind  agitated  nearly  to  deli- 
rium by  the  perpetual  and  almost  unassisted  schemes  which  he  was  construct- 
ing. Relief,  not  only  for  Leyden,  but  for  the  whole  country,  now  apparently 
sinking  into  the  abyss,  was  the  vision  which  he  pursued  as  he  tossed,  upon 
his  restless  couch.  Never  was  illness  more  unseasonable.  His  attendants 
were  in  despair,  for  it  was  necessary  that  his  mind  should  for  a  time  be  spared 
the  agitation  of  business.  The  physicians  who  attended  him  agreed  as  to  his 
disorder  only  in  this,  that  it  was  the  result  of  mental  fatigue  and  melancholy, 
and  could  be  cured  only  by  removing  all  distressing  and  perplexing  subjects 
from  his  thoughts ;  but  all  the  physicians  in  the  world  could  not  have  suc- 
ceeded in  turning  his  attention  for  an  instant  from  the  great  cause  of  his 
country.  Leyden  lay,  as  it  were,  anxious  and  despairing  at  his  feet,  and 
it  was  impossible  for  him  to  close  his  ears  to  her  cry.  Therefore,  from  his 
sick-bed  he  continued  to  dictate  words  of  counsel  and  encouragement  to 
the  city ;  to  Admiral  Boisot,  commanding  the  fleet,  minute  directions  and 
precautions.'  Towards  the  end  of  August  a  vague  report  had  found  its  way 
into  his  sick  chamber  that  Leyden  had  fallen,  and  although  he  refused  to 
credit  the  tale,  yet  it  served  to  harass  his  mind  and  to  heighten  fever. 
Cornelius  Van  Mierop,  Receiver- General  of  Holland,  had  occasion  to  visit 
hun  at  Rotterdam,  and,  strange  to  relate,  found  the  house  almost  deserted. 
Penetrating,  unattended,  to  the  Prince's  bed-chamber,  he  found  him  lying 
quite  alone.  Inquiring  what  had  become  of  all  his  attendants,  he  was  answered 
by  the  Prince,  in  a  very  feeble  voice,  that  he  had  sent  them  all  away.  The 
Receiver-General  seems,  from  this,  to  have  rather  hastily  arrived  at  the  con- 
clusion that  the  Prince's  disorder  was  the  pest,  and  that  his  servants  and 
friends  had  all  deserted  him  from  cowardice.*  This  was  very  far  from  being 
the  case.  His  private  secretary  and  his  maltre-d'hfitel  watched  day  and  night 
by  his  couch,  and  the  best  physicians  of  the  city  were  in  constant  attendance. 
By  a  singular  accident,  all  had  been  dispatclied  on  different  errands,  at  the 
express  desire  of  their  master,  but  there  had  never  been  a  suspicion  that  his 
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disorder  was  the  pest,  or  pestOentiaL  Nerves  of  steel  and  a  frame  of  adaman: 
could  alone  have  resisted  the  constant  anxiety  and  the  consuming  fatigue  to 
which  he  had  so  long  been  exposed.  His  illness  had  been  aggravated  by  the 
rumour  of  Leyden's  fall,  a  fiction  which  Cornelius  Meirop  was  now  enabled 
flatly  to  contradict.  The  Prince  began  to  mend  from  that  hour.  By  the  end 
of  the  first  week  of  September  he  wrote  a  long  letter  to  his  brother,  assuring 
him  of  his  convalescence,  and  expressing,  as  usual,  a  calm  confidence  in  the 
Divine  decrees.  "  God  will  ordain  for  me,"  said  he,  "  all  which  is  necessary 
for  my  good  and  my  salvation.  He  will  load  me  with  no  more  afflictions 
than  the  fragility  of  this  nature  can  sustain."  ' 

The  preparations  for  the  relief  of  Leyden,  which,  notwithstanding  his  exer- 
tions, bad  grown  slack  during  his  sickness,  were  now  vigorously  resumed. 
On  the  ist  of  September,  Admiral  Boisot  arrived  out  of  Zealand  with  a  small 
number  of  vessels,  and  with  eight  hundred  veteran  sailors.  A  wild  and  fero- 
cious crew  were  those  eight  hundred  Zealandeis.  Scarred,  hacked,  and  even 
maimed,  in  the  unceasing  conflicts  in  which  their  lives  had  passed ;  wearing 
crescents  in  their  caps,  with  the  inscription,  "  Rather  Turkish  than  Popish ; " 
renowned  far  and  wide,  as  much  for  their  ferocity  as  for  their  nautical  skill ; 
the  appearance  of  these  wildest  of  the  "  Sea- Sugars  "  was  both  eccentric  and 
terrific  They  were  known  never  to  give  nor  to  take  quarter,  for  they  went  to 
ffiffrfa/ combat  only,  and  had  sworn  to  spare  neither  noble  nor  simple,  neither 
king,  kaiser^  nor  pope,  should  they  fall  into  their  power,' 

More  than  two  hundred  vessels  had  been  now  assembled,  carrying  generally 
ten  pieces  of  caution,  with  from  ten  to  eighteen  oars,  and  manned  with  twenty- 
five  hundred  veterans,  experienced  both  on  land  and  water,*  The  work  was 
now  undertaken  in  earnest  The  distance  from  Leyden  to  the  outer  dyke, 
over  whose  ruins  the  ocean  had  already  been  admitted,  was  nearly  fifteen  miles. 
This  reclaimed  territory,  however,  was  not  mamtained  against  the  sea  by 
these  external  barriers  alone.  The  flotilla  made  its  way  with  ease  to  the  Land- 
scheiding,  a  strong  dyke  within  five  miles  of  Leyden,  but  here  its  progress  was 
arrested.*  The  approach  to  the  city  was  surrounded  by  many  strong  ramparts, 
one  within  the  other,  by  which  it  was  defended  against  its  ancient  enemy,  the 
ocean,  precisely  like  the  circumvallations  by  means  of  which  it  was  now  assailed 
by  its  more  recent  enemy,  the  Spaniard.  To  enable  the  fleet,  however,  to 
sail  over  the  land,  it  was  necessary  to  break  through  this  twofold  series  of 
defences.  Between  the  Land-schciding  and  Leyden  were  several  dykes  which 
kept  out  the  water ;  upon  the  level  territory  thus  encircled  were  many  vil- 
lages, together  with  a  chain  of  sixty-two  forts,  which  completely  occupied 
the  land.  All  these  villages  and  fortresses  were  held  by  the  veteran  troops 
of  the  King  \  the  besieging  force  being  about  four  times  as  strong'  as  that 
which  was  coming  to  the  rescue. 

The  Prince  had  given  orders  that  the  Land-scheiding,  which  was  slill  one 
and  a  half  foot  above  water,  should  be  taken  possession  of  at  every  hazard. 
Oothenightoftheiothand  i  ithof  September  this  wasaccomplished  by  surprise, 
and  in  a  masterly  manner.*  The  few  Spaniards  who  had  been  starioned  upon 
the  dyke  were  all  dispatched  or  driven  ofi',  and  the  patriots  fortified  themselves 
upon  it  without  the  loss  of  a  man.  As  the  day  dawned,  the  Spaniards  saw 
the  fatal  error  which  they  had  committed  in  leaving  this  bulwark  so  feebly 
defended,  and  from  two  villages  which  stood  dose  to  the  dyke  the  troops  now 
nished  in  considerable  force  to  recover  what  they  had  lost.     A  hot  action  suc- 
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cecded,  but  the  patriots  had  too  securely  established  themselves.  They  com- 
pletely defeated  the  enemy,  who  retired,  leaving  hundreds  of  dead  on  the  field, 
and  the  patriots  in  complete  possession  of  the  Land-scheiding.'  This  first 
action  was  sanguinary  and  desperate.  It  gave  an  earnest  of  what  these  people, 
who  came  to  relieve  their  brethren  by  sacrificing  their  property  and  their  lives, 
were  determined  to  effect.  It  gave  a  revolting  proof,  too,  of  the  intense  hatred 
which  nerved  their  arms.  A  Zealander,  having  struck  down  a  Spaniard  on  the 
dyke,  knelt  on  his  bleeding  enemy,  tore  his  heart  from  his  bosom,  fastened 
his  teeth  in  it  for  an  instant,  and  then  threw  it  to  a  dog,  with  the  exclamation, 
"  'Tis  too  bitter."  *  The  Spanish  heart  was,  however,  rescued,  and  kept  for 
years,  with  the  marks  of  the  soldier's  teeth  upon  it,'  a  sad  testimonial  of  the 
ferocity  engendered  by  this  war  for  national  existence. 

The  great  dyke  having  been  thus  occupied,  no  time  was  lost  in  breaking  it 
through  in  several  places,  a  work  which  was  accomplished  under  the  very  eyes 
of  the  enemy.  The  fleet  sailed  through  the  gaps  ;  but,  after  their  passage  had 
been  effected  in  good  order,  the  Admiral  found,  to  his  surprise,  that  it  was  not 
the  only  rampart  to  be  carried.  The  Prince  had  been  informed,  by  those  who 
claimed  to  know  the  country,  that,  when  once  the  Land-scheiding  had  been 
passed,  the  water  would  flood  the  countryas  far  as  Leyden,  but  the  "Green-way," 
another  long  dyke,  three-quarters  of  a  mile  farther  inward,  now  rose  at  least 
a  foot  above  the  waters  to  oppose  their  further  progress.  Fortunately,  by  a 
second  and  still  more  culpable  carelessness,  this  dyke  had  been  left  by  the 
Spaniards  in  as  unprotected  a  state  as  the  first  had  been.  Promptly  and 
audaciously  Admiral  Boisot  took  possession  of  this  barrier  also,  levelled  it  in 
many  places,  and  brought  his  flotilla,  in  triumph,  over  its  ruins.  Again,  how- 
ever, he  was  doomed  to  disappointment  A  large  mere,  called  the  Fresh-water 
Lake,  was  known  to  extend  itself  directly  in  his  path  about  midway  between 
the  Land-scheiding  and  the  city.  To  this  piece  of  water,  into  which  he 
expected  to  have  instantly  floated,  his  only  passage  lay  through  one  deep  canal. 
The  sea,  which  had  thus  far  borne  him  on,  now  diffusing  itself  over  a  very  wide 
surface,  and  under  the  influence  of  an  adverse  wind,  had  become  too  shallow 
for  his  ships.  The  canal  alone,  was  deep  enough,  but  it  led  directly  towards 
a  bridge  strongly  occupied  by  the  enemy.  Hostile  troops,  moreover,  to  the 
amount  of  three  thousand,  occupied  both  sides  of  the  canal.*  The  bo'd  Boisot, 
nevertheless,  determined  to  force  his  passage  if  possible.  Selecting  a  few 
of  his  strongest  vessels,  his  heaviest  artillery,  and  his  bravest  sailors,  he  led 
the  van  himself,  in  a  desperate  attempt  to  make  his  way  to  the  mere.  He 
opened  a  hot  fire  upon  the  bridge,  then  converted  into  a  fortress,  while  his  men 
engaged  in  hand-to-hand  combat  with  a  succession  of  skirmishers  from  the 
troops  along  the  canal.  After  losing  a  few  men,  and  ascertaining  the  impreg- 
nable position  of  the  enemy,  he  was  obliged  to  withdraw,  defeated,  and  almost 
despairing.* 

A  week  had  elapsed  since  the  great  dyke  had  been  pierced,  and  the  flotilla 
now  lay  motionless  in  shallow  water,  having  accomplished  less  than  two  miles. 
The  wind,  loo,  was  easterly,  causing  the  sea  rather  to  sink  than  to  rise.  Every- 
thing wore  a  gloomy  aspect,  when,  fortunately,  on  the  i8th,  the  wind  shifted  to 
the  north-west,  and  for  three  days  blew  a  gale.  The  waters  rose  rapidly,  and 
before  the  second  day  was  closed  the  armada  was  afloat  again.  Some  fugitives 
from  Zoetermeer  vill^e  now  arrived,  and  informed  the  Admiral  that,  by  making 
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a  detour  to  the  right,  he  coutd  completely  circumvent  the  bridge  and  the  mere. 
They  guided  him,  accordingly,  to  a  comparatively  low  dyke,  which  led  between 
the  villages  of  Zoetermeer  and  Benthuyzen.  A  strong  force  of  Spaniards  was 
stationed  in  each  place,  but,  seized  with  a  panic,  instead  of  sallying  to  defend 
the  barrier,  they  £ed  inwardly  towards  Leyden,  and  halted  at  the  village  of 
North  Aa.^  It  was  natural  that  they  should  be  amazed.  Nothing  is  more 
appalling  to  the  imagination  than  the  rising  ocean  tide,  when  man  feels  himself 
within  its  power ;  and  here  were  the  waters,  hourly  deepening  and  closing 
around  them,  devouring  the  earth  beneath  their  feet,  while  on  the  waves  rode 
a  flotilla,  manned  by  a  determined  race,  whose  courage  and  ferocity  were  known 
throughout  the  world.  The  Spanish  soldiers,  brave  as  they  were  on  land, 
were  not  sailors,  and  in  the  naval  contests  which  had  taken  place  between 
them  and  the  Hollanders  had  been  almost  invariably  defeated.  It  was  not 
surprising,  in  these  amphibious  skirmishes,  where  discipline  was  of  little  avail, 
and  habitual  audacity  faltered  at  the  vague  dangers  which  encompassed  them, 
that  the  foreign  troops  should  lose  their  presence  of  mind. 

Three  barriers,  one  within  the  other,  had  now  been  passed,  and  the  flotilla, 
advancing  with  tlic  advancing  waves,  and  driving  the  enemy  steadily  before 
it,  was  drawing  nearer  to  the  beleaguered  city.  As  one  circle  after  another 
was  passed,  the  besieging  army  found  itself  compressed  within  a  constantly 
contracting  field.  The  "  Ark  of  Delft,"  ao  enormous  vessel,  with  shot-proof 
bulwarks,  and  moved  by  paddle-wheels*  turned  by  a  crank,  now  arrived  at 
Zoetermeer,  and  was  soon  followed  by  the  whole  fleet  After  a  brief  delay, 
sufficient  to  allow  the  few  remaining  villagers  to  escape,  both  Zoetermeer  and 
Benthuyzen,  with  the  fortifications,  were  set  on  fire,  and  abandoned  to  their 
late.  The  blaze  lighted  up  the  desolate  and  watery  waste  around,  and  was 
seen  at  Leyden,  where  it  was  hailed  as  the  beacon  of  hope.  Without  further 
impediment,  the  armada  proceeded  to  North  Aa  ;  the  enemy  retreating  from 
this  position  also,  and  flying  to  Zoeterwoude,  a  strongly  forrified  village  but  a 
mile  and  three-quarters  from  the  city  walls.  It  was  now  swarming  with  troops, 
for  the  bulk  of  the  besieging  army  had  gradually  been  driven  into  a  narrow 
circle  of  forts  within  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  Leyden.  Besides  Zoe- 
terwoude, the  two  posts  where  they  were  principally  established  were  Laramen 
and  Leyderdorp,  each  within  three  hundred  rods  of  the  town.  At  Leyderdorp 
were  the  headquarters  of  Valdez;  Colonel  Borgia  commanded  in  the  very 
strong  fortress  of  Lammen.^ 

The  fleet  was,  however,  delayed  at  North  Aa  by  another  barrier,  called  the 
"  Kirk-way."  The  waters,  too,  spreading  once  more  over  a  wider  space,  and 
diminishing  under  an  east  wind,  which  had  again  arisen,  no  longer  permitted 
their  progress,  so  that  very  soon  the  whole  atraada  was  stranded  anew.  The 
waters  fell  to  the  depth  of  nine  inches,  while  the  vessels  required  eighteen  and 
twenty.  Day  after  day  the  fleet  lay  motionless  upon  the  shallow  sea.  Orange, 
rising  irom  his  sick-bed  as  soon  as  he  could  stand,  now  came  on  board  the 
fleet  His  presence  difliised  universal  joy,  his  words  inspired  his  desponding 
army  with  fresh  hope.  He  rebuked  the  impatient  spirits  who,  weary  of  tlieir 
compulsory  idleness,  had  shown  symptoms  of  ill-timed  ferocity;  and  those  eight 
hundred  mad  Zealanders,  so  frantic  in  their  hatred  to  the  foreigners  who  had  so 
long  profaned  their  land,  were  as  docile  as  children  to  the  Prince.  He  recon- 
noitred the  whole  ground,  and  issued  orders  for  the  immediate  destruction  of 
the  Kirk-way,  the  last  important  barrier  which  separated  the  fleet  from  Leyden. 
Then,  after  a  long  conference  with  Admiral  Boisot,  he  returned  to  Delft* 
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Meantime,  the  besieged  city  was  at  its  last  gasp.  The  burghers  had  been 
in  a  state  of  uncertainty  for  many  days,  being  aware  that  the  fleet  had  set 
forth  for  their  relief  but  knowing  full  well  the  thousand  obstacles  which  it 
had  to  surmount.  They  had  guessed  its  progress  by  the  illumination  from 
the  blazing  ^-ill^es;  they  had  heard  its  salvos  of  artillery  on  its  arrival  at  North 
Aa;  but  since  then  all  had  been  dark  and  mournful  again,  hope  and  fear,  in 
sickening  alternation,  distracting  every  breast.  They  knew  that  the  wind  was 
unfavourable,  and,  at  the  dawn  of  each  day,  every  eye  was  turned  wistfully  to  the 
vanes  of  the  steeples.  So  long  as  the  easterly  breeze  prevailed,  they  felt,  as 
they  anxiously  stood  on  towers  and  house-tops,  that  they  must  look  in  vain  for 
the  welcome  ocean.  Yet,  while  thus  patiently  waiting,  they  were  literally  starv- 
ing ;  for  even  the  misery  endured  at  Harlem  had  not  reached  that  depth  and 
intensity  of  agony  to  which  Leyden  was  now  reduced.  Bread,  malt-cake,  horse- 
flesh, had  entirely  disappeared ;  dogs,  cats,rats,and  other  vermin  were  esteemed 
luxuries.  A  small  number  of  cows,  kept  as  long  as  possible  fot  their  milk,  still 
remained  \  but  a  few  were  killed  from  day  to  day,  and  distributed  in  minute 
proportions,  hardly  sufficient  to  support  life  among  the  famishing  population. 
Starving  wretches  swarmed  daily  around  the  shambles  where  these  cattle  were 
slaughtered,  contending  for  any  morsel  which  might  fall,  and  lapping  eagerly 
the  blood  as  it  ran  along  the  pavement ;  while  the  hides,  chopped  and  boiled, 
were  greedily  devoured.  Women  and  children,  all  day  long,  were  seen  search- 
ing gutters  and  dunghills  for  morsels  of  food,  which  they  disputed  fiercely  with 
the  famishing  dogs.  The  green  leaves  were  stripped  from  the  trees,  every  living 
herb  was  converted  into  human  food,  but  th^e  expedients  could  not  avert 
starvation.  The  daily  mortality  was  frightful — infants  starved  to  death  on  the 
maternal  breasts,  which  famine  had  parched  and  withered ;  mothers  dropped 
dead  in  the  streets  with  their  dead  children  in  their  arms.  In  many  a  house 
the  watchmen,  in  their  rounds,  found  a  whole  family  of  corpses,  father,  mother, 
and  children,  side  by  side;  for  a  disorder  called  the  plague,  naturally  engendered 
of  hardship  and  famine,  now  came,  as  if  in  kindness,  to  abridge  the  agony  of 
the  people.  The  pestilence  stalked  at  noonday  through  the  city,  and  the 
doomed  inhabitants  fell  like  grass  beneath  its  st^be.  From  six  thousaitd  to 
eight  thousand  human  beings  sank  before  this  scourge  alone;  yet  the  people 
resolutely  held  out — women  and  men  mutually  encouraging  each  other  to 
resist  the  entrance  of  their  foreign  foe — an  evil  more  horrible  than  pest  or 
famine.^ 

The  missives  from  Valdez,  who  saw  more  vividly  than  the  besieged  could 
do  die  uncertainty  of  his  own  position,  now  poured  daily  into  the  city,  the 
enemy  becoming  more  prodigal  of  his  vows,  as  he  felt  that  the  ocean  might 
yet  save  the  victims  from  his  grasp.  The  inhabitants,  in  their  ignorance,  had 
gradually  abandoned  their  hopes  of  relief,  but  they  spumed  the  summons  to 
surrender.  I-eyden  was  sublime  in  its  despair.  A  few  murmurs  were,  how- 
ever, occasionally  heard  at  the  steadfastness  of  the  magistrates,  and  a  dead 
body  was  placed  at  the  door  of  the  bui^omaster,  as  a  silent  witness  against 
his  inflexibility.*  A  party  of  the  more  faint-hearted  even  assailed  the  heroic 
Adrian  Van  der  Werf  with  threats  and  reproaches  as  he  passed  through  the 
streets.  A  crowd  had  gathered  around  him  as  he  reached  a  triangular  place 
in  the  centre  of  the  town,  into  which  many  of  the  principal  streets  emptied 
themselves,  and  upon  one  side  of  which  stood  the  Church  of  SL  Pancras, 
with  its  high  brick  tower  surmounted  by  two  pointed  turrets,  and  with  two 
ancient  lime-trees  at  its  entrance.  There  stood  the  burgomaster,  a  tall,  haggard, 
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imposing  figure,  with  dark  visage,  and  a  tranquil  but  commanding  eye.  He 
waved  his  broad-leaved  felt  hat  for  silence,  and  then  exclaimed,  in  language 
which  has  been  almost  literally  preserved, ,"  What  would  ye,  my  friends  ?  Why 
do  ye  murmm'  that  we  do  not  break  our  vowb  and  surrender  the  city  to  the 
Spaniards  ?  a  fate  more  horrible  than  the  agony  which  she  now  endures.  I 
tell  you  I  have  made  an  oath  to  hold  the  city,  and  may  God  give  me  strength 
to  keep  my  oath  1  I  can  die  but  once ;  whether  by  your  hands,  the  enemy's, 
or  by  the  hand  of  God.  My  own  fate  is  indifiereot  to  me,  not  so  that  of  the 
city  intrusted  to  my  care.  I  know  that  we  shall  starve  if  not  soon  relieved ; 
but  starvation  is  preferable  to  the  dishonoured  death  which  is  the  only  alter- 
native. Your  menaces  move  me  not;  my  life  is  at  your  disposal ;  here  is  my 
Eword,  plunge  it  into  my  breast,  and  divide  my  flesh  among  you.  Take  my 
body  to  appease  your  hunger,  but  expect  no  surrender  so  long  as  I  remain 
alive."  ^ 

The  words  of  the  stout  burgomaster  inspired  a  new  courage  in  the  hearts  of 
those  who  heard  him,  and  a  shout  of  applause  aod  de&ance  arose  from  the 
famishing  but  enthusiastic  crowd.  They  left  the  place,  after  exchanging  new 
vows  of  fidelity  with  their  magistrate,  and  again  ascended  tower  and  battle- 
ment to  watch  for  the  coming  fleet  From  the  ramparts  they  hurled  renewed 
defiance  at  the  enemy.  "  Ye  call  us  rat-eaters  and  dog-eaters,"  they  cried, 
"and  it  is  tru&  So  long,  then,  as  ye  hear  dog  bark  or  cat  mew  within  the 
walls,  ye  may  know  that  the  city  holds  out  And  when  all  has  perished  but 
ourselves,  be  sure  that  we  will  each  devour  our  left  arms,  retaining  our  right 
to  defend  our  women,  our  liberty,  and  our  religion  against  the  foreign  tyrant 
Should  God,  in  His  wrath,  doom  us  to  destruction,  and  deny  us  all  relief,  even 
then  will  we  maintain  ourselves  for  ever  against  your  entrance-  When  the  last 
hour  has  come,  with  our  own  hands  we  will  set  fire  to  the  city,  and  perish, 
men,  vromen,  and  children,  together  in  the  flames,  rather  than  suffer  our  homes 
to  be  polluted  and  our  hberties  to  be  crushed."  *  Such  words  of  defiance, 
thundered  daily  from  the  bacUements,  sufficiently  informed  Valdez  as  to  his 
chance  of  conquering  the  city  either  by  force  or  fraud,  but  at  the  same  time 
he  felt  comparatively  relieved  by  the  inactivity  of  Boisot's  fleet,  which  still  lay 
stranded  at  North  Aa.  "  As  well,"  shouted  the  Spaniards,  derisively,  to  the 
citisens,  "  as  well  can  the  Prince  of  Orange  pluck  the  stars  from  the  sky  as 
bring  the  ocean  to  the  walls  of  Leyden  for  your  relief!'" 

On  the  28th  of  September,  a  dove  flew  into  the  city  bringing  a  letter  from 
Admiral  Boisot*  In  this  dispatch,  the  position  of  the  fleet  at  North  Aa  was 
described  in  encouraging  terms,  and  the  inhabitants  were  assured  that,  in  a 
veryfewdaysat  furthest,  the  long-expected  relief  would  enter  their  gates.  The 
letter  was  read  publicly  upon  the  market-place,  and  the  bells  were  rung  for 
joy.  Nevertheless,  on  the  morrow,  the  vane?  pointed  to  the  east,  the  waters, 
so  far  from  rising,  continued  to  sink,  and  Admiral  Boisot  was  almost  in  despair. 
He  wrote  to  the  Prince,  that  if  the  spring-tide,  now  to  be  expected,  should 
not,  tc^ether  with  a  strong  and  favourable  wind,  come  immediately  to  their 
relief  it  would  be  in  vain  to  attempt  anything  farther,  and  that  the  expedition 
would  of  necessity  be  abandoned.  The  tempest  came  to  their  relief  A  violent 
equinoctial  gale,  on  the  night  of  the  ist  and  ad  of  October,  came  storming 
from  the  north-west,  shifting  after  a  few  hours  full  eight  points,  and  then  blow- 
ing still  more  violenttyfrom  the  south-west    The  waters  of  the  North  Sea  were 
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piled  in  vast  masses  upon  the  southern  coast  of  Holland,  and  then  dashed 
furiously  landward,  the  ocean  rising  over  the  earth,  and  sweeping  with  unre- 
strained power  across  the  ruined  dykes.^ 

In  the  course  of  twenty-four  hours,  the  fleet  at  North  Aa,  instead  of  nine 
inches,  had  more  than  two  feet  of  water.  No  time  was  lost  The  Kirk-way, 
which  had  been  broken  through,  according  to  the  Prince's  instructions,  was 
now  completely  overflowed,  and  the  fleet  sailed  at  midnight,  in  the  midst  of 
the  Gtonn  and  darkness.  A  few  sentinel  vessels  of  the  enemy  challenged  them 
as  they  steadily  rowed  towards  Zoeterwoude.  The  answer  was  a  flash  from 
Boisot's  cannon,  lighting  up  the  black  waste  of  waters.  There  was  a  fierce 
naval  midnight  battle — a  strange  spectacle  among  the  branches  of  those  quiet 
orchards,  and  with  the  chimney-stacks  of  half-submei^ed  farmhouses  rising 
around  the  contending  vessels.^  The  neighbouring  village  of  Zoeterwoude 
shook  with  the  discharges  of  the  Zealanders'  cannon,  and  the  Spaniards 
assembled  in  that  fortress  knew  that  the  rebel  Admiral  was  at  last  afloat  and 
on  bis  course.  The  enem/s  vessels  were  soon  sunk,  their  crews  hurled  into 
the  waves.  On  went  the  fleet,  sweeping  over  the  broad  waters  which  lay 
between  Zoeterwoude  and  Zwieten.  As  they  approached  some  shallows, 
which  ted  into  the  great  mere,  the  Zealanders  dashed  into  the  sea,  and  with 
sheer  strength  shouldered  every  vessel  through.  Two  obstacles  lay  still  in 
their  path — the  forts  of  Zoeterwoude  and  Lammen,  distant  from  the  city  five 
hundred  and  two  hundred  and  fifty  yards  respectively.  Strong  redoubts, 
both  well  supplied  with  troops  and  artillery,  they  were  hkely  to  give  a  rough 
reception  to  the  light  flotilla  ;  but  the  panic,  which  had  hitherto  driven  their 
foes  before  the  advancing  patriots,  had  reached  Zoeterwoude.  Hardly  was 
the  fleet  in  sight,  when  the  Spaniards,  in  the  early  morning,  poured  out  from 
the  fortress,  and  fled  precipitately  to  the  left,  along  a  road  which  led  in  a 
westerly  direction  towards  the  Hague.  Their  narrow  path  was  rapidly  vanish- 
ing in  the  waves,  and  hundreds  sank  beneath  the  constantly  deepening  and 
treacherous  flood.  The  wild  Zealanders,  too,  sprang  from  their  vessels  upon 
the  crumbling  dyke,  and  drove  their  retreating  foes  into  the  sea.  They  burled 
their  harpoons  at  them,  with  an  accuracy  acquired  in  many  a  polar  chase ; 
they  plunged  into  the  waves  in  the  keen  pursuit,  attacking  them  with  boat- 
hook  and  dagger.  The  numbers  who  thus  fell  beneath  these  corsairs,  who 
neither  gave  nor  took  quarter,  were  never  counted,  but  probably  not  less  than 
a  thousand  perished.     The  rest  effected  their  escape  to  the  Hague;' 

The  first  fortress  was  thus  seized,  dismantled,  set  on  fire,  and  passed,  and 
a  few  strokes  of  the  oars  brought  the  whole  fleet  close  to  Lammen.  This 
last  obstacle  rose  formidable  and  frowning  directly  across  their  path.  Swarming 
as  it  was  with  soldiers,  and  bristling  with  artillery,  it  seemed  to  defy  the  armada 
either  to  carry  it  by  storm  or  to  pass  under  its  guns  into  the  city,*  It  appeared 
that  the  enterprise  was,  after  all,  to  founder  within  sight  of  the  long  expecting 
and  expected  haven.  Boisot  anchored  his  fleet  within  a  respectful  distance, 
and  spent  what  remained  of  the  day  in  carefully  reconnoitring  the  fort,  which 
seemed  only  too  strong.  In  conjunction  with  Leyderdorp,  the  headquarters 
of  Valdez,  a  mile  and  a  half  distant  on  the  right,  and  within  a  mile  of  the 
city,  it  seemed  so  insuperable  an  impediment  that  Boisot  wrote  in  despondent 
tones  to  the  Prince  of  Orange.  He  announced  his  intention  of  carrying  the 
fort,  if  it  were  possible,  on  the  following  morning,  but  if  obIige<l  to  retreat,  he 
observed,  with  something  like  despair,  that  there  would  be  nothing  for  it  but 
to  wait  for  another  gale  of  wind.     If  the  waters  should  rise  sufficiently  to 

1  Bor,  ni.  ssT-  I     '  J"  Frajxin.    Bar,  nL  5J&     Hscfil,  U.  slj 
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enable  them  to  make  a  wide  detour,  it  might  be  possible — if,  in  the  meantime, 
Leyden  did  not  starve  or  surrender — to  enter  its  gates  from  the  opposite  side.* 

Meantime,  the  citizens  had  grown  wild  with  expectation.  A  dove  had 
been  dispatched  by  Boisot  informing  them  of  his  precise  position,  and  a 
number  of  citizens  accompanied  the  burgomaster  at  nightfall  toward  ■  the 
tower  of  HengisL  "  Yonder;"  cried  the  magistrate,  stretching  out  his  hand 
towards  Lammen,  "  yonder;  behind  that  fort,  are  bread  and  meat,  and  brethren 
in  thousands.  Shall  all  this  be  destroyed  by  the  Spanish  guns,  or  shall  we  rush 
to  the  rescue  of  our  friends  ?  "  "  We  will  tear  the  fortress  to  fragments  with 
our  teeth  and  nails,"  was  the  reply,  "  before  the  relief,  so  long  expected,  shall 
be  wrested  from  us."  *  It  was  resolved  that  a  sortie,  in  conjunction  with  the 
operations  of  Boisot;  should  be  made  against  Lammen  with  the  earliest  dawn. 
Night  descended  upon  the  scene — a  pitch-dark  night,  full  of  anxiety  to  the 
Spaniards,  to  the  armada,  to  Leyden:  Strange  sights  and  sounds  occurred 
at  different  moments  to  bewilder  the  anxious  sentinels.  A  long  procession 
of  lights  issuing  from  the  fort  was  seen  to  flit  across  the  black  face  of  the 
waters  in  the  dead  of  night,  atid  the  whole  of  the  city  wall,  between  the  Cow- 
gate  and  the  Tower  of  Burgundy,  fell  with  a  loud  crash.  The  horror-strack 
citizens  thought  that  the  Spaniards  were  upon  them  at  lastj  the  Spaniards 
imagined  the  noise  to  indicate  a  desperate  sortie  of  the  citizens.'  Everything 
was  vague  and,  mysterious. 

Day  dawned,  at  length,  after  the  feverish  night,  and  the  Admiral  prepared 
for  the  assault.  Within  the  fortress  reigned  a  death-like  stillness,  which 
inspired  A  sickening  suspicion.  Had  the  city,  indeed,  been  carried  in  the 
night ;  had  the  massacre  already  commenced ;  had  all  this  labour  and 
audacity  been  expended  in  vain  ?  Suddenly  a  man  was  descried,  wading 
breast-high  through  the  water  from  Lammen  towards  the  fleet,  while  at  the 
same  time,  one  solitary  boy  was  seen  to  wave  his  cap  from  the  summit  of 
the  fort  After  a  moment  of  doubt,  the  happy  mystery  was  solved.  The 
Spaniards  had  fled,  panicstnick,  during  the  darkness.  Their  position  would 
stiU  have  enabled  them,  with  firmness,  to  frustrate  the  enterprise  of  the 
patriots,  but  the  hand  of  God,  which  had  sent  the  ocean  and  the  tempest 
.to  the  deliverance  of  Leyden,  had  struck  her  enemies  with  terror  likewise, 
llie  lights  which  had  been  seen  moving  during  the  night  were  the  lanterns 
of  the  retreating  Spaniards,  and  the  boy  who  was  now  waving  his  triumphant 
signal  from  the  battlements  had  alone  witnessed  the  spectacle.  So  confident 
was  he  in  the  tonclusion  to  which  it  led  him,  that  he  had  volunteered  at  day- 
break to  go  thither  all  alone.  The  magistrates,  feaJrlng  a  trap,  hesitated  for 
a  moment  to  believe  the  truth,  which  soon,  however,  became  quite  evident,* 
Valdez,  flying  himself  from  Leyderdorp,  had  ordered  Colonel  Bor^a  to  retire 
with  all  his  troops  from  Lammen,  Thus  the  Spaniards  had  retreated  at  the 
veiy  moment  that  an  extraordinary  accident  had  laid  bare  a  whole  side  of  the 
dty  for  their  entrance.  The  noise  of  the  wall  as  it  fell  only  inspired  them 
with  fresh  alarm ;  for  they  believed  that  the  citizens  had  sallied  forth  in  the 
darkness  to  aid  the  advancing  flood  in  the  work  of  destruction.  All  obstacles 
being  now  removed,  the  fleet  of  Boisot  swept  by  Lammen,  and  entered  the 
d^on  the  morning  of  the  3d  of  October,     Leyden  was  relieved.* 

The  quays  were  lined  with  the  famishing  population  as  the  fleet  rowed 
through  the  canals,  every  human  being  who  could  stand  coming  forth  to  greet 
the  preservers  of  the  tity.  Bread  was  thrown  from  every  vessel  among  the 
crowd.     The  poor  creatures,  who  for  two  months  had  tasted  no  wholesome 
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human  food,  and  who  had  literally  been  living  within  the  jaws  of  death, 
snatched  eagerly  the  blessed  gift,  at  last  too  liberally  bestowed.  Many 
choked  themselves  to  death  in  the  greediness  with  which  they  devoured 
their  bread ;  others  became  ill  with  the  eSiecls  of  plenty  thus  suddenly 
succeeding  starvation ;  but  these  were  isolated  cases,  a  repetition  of  which 
was  prevented.  The  Admiral,  stepping  ashore,  was  welcomed  by  the  magis- 
tracy, and  a  solemn  procession  was  immediately  formed.  Magistrates  and 
citizens,  wild  Zealanders,  emaciated  burgher  guards,  sailors,  soldiers,  women, 
children, — nearly  eveiy  living  person  within  the  walls,  all  repaired  without 
delay  to  the  great  church,  stout  Admiral  Boisot  leading  the  way.  The  starv- 
ing and  heroic  city,  which  had  been  so  firm  ii)  its  resistance  to  an  earthly 
king,  now  bent  itself  in  humble  gratitude  before  the  King  of  kings.  After 
prayers,  the  whole  vast  congregation  joined  in  the  thanksgiving  hymn. 
Thousands  of  voices  raised  the  song,  but  few  were  able  to  carry  it  to  its 
conclusion,  for  the  universal  emotion,  deepened  by  the  music,  became  too 
full  for  utterance.  The  hymn  was  abruptly  suspended,  while  the  multitude 
wept  like  children.  The  scene  of  honest  pathos  terminated,  the  necessary 
measures  for  distributing  the  food  and  for  relieving  the  sick  were  taken  by 
the  magistracy.  A  note  dispatched  to  the  Prince  of  Orange  was  received 
by  him  at  two  o'clock  as  he  sat  in  church  at  Delft  It  was  of  a  somewhat 
different  purport  from  that  of  the  letter  which  he  had  received  early  in  the 
same  day  from  Boisot— the  letter  in  which  the  Admiral  had  informed  him 
that  the  success  of  the  enterprise  depended  after  all,  upon  the  desperate 
assault  upon  a  nearly  impregnable  fort  The  joy  of  the  Prince  may  be  easily 
imagined,  and  so  soon  as  the  sermon  was  concluded,  he  handed  the  letter 
just  received  to  the  minister,  to  be  read  to  the  congregation.  Thus  all 
participated  in  his  joy,  and  united  with  him  in  thanksgiving.' 

The  next  day,  notwithstanding  the  urgent  entreaties  of  his  n-iends,  who 
were  anxious  lest  his  life  should  be  endangered  by  breathing,  in  his  scarcely 
convalescent  state,  the  air  of  the  city  where  so  many  thousands  had  been 
dying  of  the  pestilence,  the  Prince  repaired  to  Leyden.  He,  at  least,  had 
never  doubted  his  own  or  his  country's  fortitude.  They  couid,  therefore, 
most  sincerely  congratulate  each  other,  now  that  the  victory  had  been 
achieved,  "  If  we  are  doomed  to  perish,"  he  had  said  a  little  before  the 
commencement  of  the  siege,^  "  in  the  name  of  God,  be  it  so  I  At  any  rate, 
we  shall  have  the  honour  to  have  done  what  no  nation  ever  did  before  us, 
that  of  having  defended  and  maintained  ourselves,  unaided,  in  so  small  a 
country,  against  the  tremendous  efforts  of  such  powerful  enemies.  So  lonjg 
as  the  poor  inhabitants  here,  though  deserted  by  all  the  world,  hold  firm,  it 
will  still  cost  the  Spaniards  the  half  of  Spain,  in  money  and  in  men,  before 
they  can  make  an  end  of  us." 

'The  termination  of  the  terrible  siege  of  Leyden  was  a  convincing  proof  to 
the  Spaniards  that  they  had  not  yet  made  an  end  of  the  Hollanders.  It 
furnished,  also,  a  sufficient  presumpdon  that,  until  they  had  made  an  end 
of  them,  even  unto  the  last  Hollander,  there  would  never  be  an  end  of  the 
struggle  in  which  they  were  engaged.  It  was  a  slender  consolation  to  the 
Govemor.General  that  his  troops  had  been  vanquished,  not  by  the  enemy, 
but  by  the  ocean.  An  enemy  whom  the  ocean  obeyed  with  such  docility 
might  well  be  deemed  invincible  by  man.  In  the  headquarters  of  Valdez  at 
Leyderdorp,  many  plans  of  Leyden  and  the  neighbourhood  were  found  lying 
in  confusion  about  the  roc»n.  Upon  the  table  was  a  hurried  farewell  of  that 
General  to  the  scenes  of  his  discomfiture,  written  in  a  Latin  worthy  of  Juan 

1  Tu  FruyiicTK  Hoofd,  iiL  jU.  Bar,  viL  560.  I  <  L«ur  10  Counl  Jshu,  flh  VLxf  IS74.  Archhw, 
Hcwna  «■-  BJ.  I  etc.,  IT.  385-398. 
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Vargas :  "  Valecmtas,  valete  castelli  patvi,  qui  rellcti  estis  propter  aquam  ec 
DOn  per  vim  inimicorum  !  "  In  his  precipitate  retreat  before  the  advancing 
rebels,  the  commander  had  but  just  found  time  for  this  elegant  effusion,  and 
for  his  parting  instructions  to  Colonel  Borgia,  that  the  fortress  of  Lammen 
was  to  be  forthwith  abandoned.  These  having  been  reduced  to  writing, 
Valdez  had  fled  so  speedily  as  to  give  rise  to  much  censure  and  more  scandaL 
He  was  even  accused  of  having  been  bribed  by  the  Hollanders  to  desert  his 
post,  a  tale  which  many  repeated,  and  a  few  believed.  On  the  4th  of  October, 
the  day  following  that  on  which  the  relief  of  the  city  was  effected,  the  wind 
shifted  to  the  north-east,  and  again  blew  a  tempest.  It  was  as  if  the  waters, 
having  now  done  their  work,  had  been  rolled  back  to  the  ocean  by  an  Omnipo- 
tent hand ;  for  in  the  course  of  a  few  days  the  land  was  bare  again,  and  the 
work  of  reconstructing  the  dykes  commenced.' 

After  a  brief  interval  of  repose,  Leyden  had  regained  its  former  position. 
The  Prince,  with  advice  of  the  Estates,  had  granted  the  city,  as  a  reward  for 
its  sufferings,  a  ten  days'  annual  fair,  without  tolls  or  taxes  ;^  and,  as  a  further 
manifestation  of  the  gratitude  entertained  by  the  people  of  Holland  and 
Zealand  for  the  heroism  of  the  citizens,  it  was  resolved  that  an  academy  or 
university  should  be  forthwith  established  within  their  walls."  The  Uni- 
versity of  Leyden,  afterwards  so  illustrious,  was  thus  founded  in  the  very 
darkest  period  of  the  country's  struggle. 

The  university  was  endowed  with  a  handsome  revenue,  principally  derived 
from  the  ancient  Abbey  of  Egmont,*  and  was  provided  with  a  number  of  pro- 
fessors, selected  for  their  genius,  learning,  and  piety  among  all  the  most 
distinguished  scholars  of  the  Netherlands.  The  document  by  which  the 
institution  was  founded  was  certainly  a  masterpiece  of  ponderous  irony,  for, 
as  the  fiction  of  the  King's  sovereignty  was  still  maintained,  Philip  was  gravely 
made  to  establish  the  university  as  a  reward  to  Leyden  for  rebellion  to  him- 
self. "  Considering,"  said  this  wonderful  charter,'  "  that  during  these  pre- 
sent wearisome  wars  within  our  provinces  of  Holland  and  Zealand,  all  good 
instruction  of  youth  in  the  sciences  and  liberal  arts  is  likely  to  come  into 

entire  oblivion Considering  the  difference  of  religion — considering  that 

we  are  inclined  to  gratify  our  dly  of  Leyden^  with  its  burghers,  on  tuamni  of 
the  Aaroy  burthens  sustained  by  them  during  this  war  with  such  faithfulness — we 
have  resolved,  after  ripely  deliberating  with  our  dear  cousin,  William,  Prince  of 
Orange,  stadholder,  to  erect  a  free  public  school  and  university,"  etc.,  etc., 
etc  So  ran  the  document  establishing  this  famous  academy,  all  needful  re- 
gulations for  the  government  and  police  of  the  institution  being  intrusted  by 
Philip  to  bis  "above-mentioned  dear  cousin  of  Orange." 

The  university  having  been  founded,  endowed,  and  supplied  with  Its  teachers. 
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it  was  solemnly  consecrated  in  the  following  winter,  and  it  is  agreeable  to 

contemplate  this  scene  of  harmless  pedanti?,  interposed,  as  it  was,  between 
the  acts  of  the  longest  and  dreariest  tragedy  of  modem  time.  On  the  sth  of 
February  1575.  the  city  of  Leyden,  so  lately  the  victim  of  famine  and  pes- 
tilence, had  crowned  itself  with  flowers.  At  seven  in  the  morning,  after  a 
solemn  religious  celebration  in  the  Church  of  Sl  Peter,'  a  grand  procession 
was  formed.  It  was  preceded  by  a  military  escort,  consisting  of  the  burgher 
militia  and  the  five  companies  of  infantry  stationed  in  the  city.  Then  came, 
drawn  by  four  horses,  a  splendid  triumphal  chariot,  on  which  sat  a  female 
figure  arrayed  in  snow-wiiite  garments.  This  was  the  Holy  Gospel.  She 
was  attended  by  the  Four  Evangelists,  who  walked  on  foot  at  each  side  of  her 
chariot  Next  followed  Justice,  with  sword  and  scales,  mounted,  blindfold, 
upon  a  unicorn ;  while  those  learned  doctors,  Julian,  Papinian,  Ulpian,  and 
Tribonian,  rode  on  either  side,  attended  by  two  lackeys  and  four  men-at-arms. 
After  these  came  Medicine,  on  horseback,  holding  in  one  hand  a  treatise  on 
the  healing  art,  in  the  other  a  garland  of  drugs.  The  curative  goddess  rode 
between  the  four  eminent  physicians,  Hippocrates,  Galen,  Dioscorides,  and 
Theophrastus,  and  was  attended  by  two  footmen  and  four  pike- bearers.  List 
of  the  allegorical  personages  came  Minerva,  prancing  in  complete  steel,  with 
lance  in  rest,  and  bearing  her  Medusa  shield.  Aristotle  and  Plato,  Cicero  and 
Vii^l,  all  on  horseback,  with  attendants  in  antique  armour  at  their  back,  sur- 
rounded the  daughter  of  Jupiter,  while  the  city  band,  dl'icoursing  eloquent 
music  from  hautboy  and  viol,  came  upon  the  heels  of  the  allegory.  Then 
followed  the  mace-bearers  and  other  officials,  escorting  the  orator  of  the  day, 
the  newly  appointed  professors  and  doctors,  the  magistrates  and  dignitaries, 
and  the  body  of  the  citizens  generally  completing  the  procession. 

Marshalled  in  this  order,  through  triumphal  arches,  and  over  a  pavement 
strewed  with  flowers,  the  procession  moved  slowly  up  and  down  the  different 
streets,  and  along  the  quiet  canals  of  the  city.  As  it  leached  the  Nuns'  Bridge, 
a  barge  of  triumph,  gorgeously  decorated,  came  floating  slowly  down  the 
sluggish  Rhine.  Upon  its  deck,  under  a  canopy  enwreathcd  with  laurels  arui 
oranges,  and  adorned  with  tapestry,  sat  Apollo,  attended  by  the  Nine  Muses, 
all  in  classical  costume ;  at  the  helm  stood  Neptune  with  his  trident  The 
Mtises  executed  some  beautiful  cdnterted  pieces ;  Apollo  twanged  his  lute. 
Having  reached  the  landing-place,  this  deputation  fi-ora  Parnassus  stepped  on 
shore,  and  stood  awaiting  the  arrival  of  the  procession.  Each  professor,  as 
he  advanced,  was  gravely  embraced  and  kissed  by  Apollo  and  all  the  Nine 
Muses  in  turn,  who  greeted  their  arrival  besides  with  the  recitation  of  an  ele- 
gant Latin  poem.  This  classical  ceremony  terminated,  the  whole  procession 
marched  tc^ether  to  the  cloister  of  St.  Barbara,  the  place  prepared  for  the 
new  university,  where  they  listened  to  an  eloquent  oration  by  the  Rev.  Caspar 
JColhas,  after  which  they  partook  of  a  magnificent  banquet  With  this  me< 
morable  feast,  in  the  place  where  fiimine  had  so  lately  reigned,  the  ceremonies 
were  concluded.* 

1  Bot,  vliL  j»«.  *  Ibid,  JU- 
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VitelU— Deliberations  la  Holland   aad   Zealand    concerning  the  renunciation   of   Philip's 
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should  be  offered— Secret  inlemalional  relalions— Mission  to  England— Unsatisfactory 
negotiations  with  EUiabeth- Position  of  the  Grand  Commander— Siege  of  Zierickiee- 
Gaerositj  of  Const  John— Desperalq  project  of  the  Prince — Death  and  characler  of 
RequcMnt. 

The  CouncQ  of  Troubles,  or,  as  it  will  be  for  ever  denominated  in  history,  the 
Council  of  Blood,  still  existed,  although  the  Grand  Commander,  upon  hia 
arrival  in  the  Netherlands,  had  advised  his  sovereign  to  consent  to  the  imme- 
diate abolition  of  so  odious  an  institution,^  Philip,  accepting  the  advice 
of  his  Governor  and  his  cabinet,  had  accordingly  authorised  him,  by  a  letter 
of  the  loth  of  March  1574,  to  take  that  step  if  he  continued  to  believe  it 
advisable.* 

Requesens  had  made  use  of  this  permission  to  extort  money  from  the  obed- 
ient portion  of  the  provinces.  An  assembly  of  deputies  was  held  at  Brussels 
on  the  7th  of  June  1574,  and  there  was  a  tedious  interchange  of  protocols, 
reports,  and  remonstrances.*  The  Estates,  not  satisfied  with  the  extinction  of 
a  tribunal  which  had  at  last  worn  itself  out  by  its  own  violence,  and  had  be- 
come inactive  through  lack  of  victims,  insistedon  greater  concessions.  They 
dennanded  the  departure  of  the  Spanish  troops,  the  establishment  of  a  council 
of  Netherlanders  in  Spain  for  Netherland  affairs,  the  restoration  to  offices  in 
the  provinces  of  natives  and  natives  only  ;  *  for  these  drawers  of  documents 
thought  it  possible,  at  that  epoch,  to  recover  by  pedantry  what  their  brethren 
of  Holland  and  Zealand  were  maintaining  with  the  sword.  It  was  not  the 
moment  for  historical  disquisition,  citations  from  Solomon,  nor  chopping  of 
logic ;  yet  with  such  lucubrations  were  reams  of  paper  filled,  and  days  and 
weeks  occupied.*  The  result  was  what  might  have  been  expected  The  Grand 
Commander  obtained  but  little  money ;  the  Estates  obtained  none  of  their 
demands ;  and  the  Blood  Council  remained,  as  it  were,  suspended  in  mid-air. 
It  continued  to  transact  business  at  intervals  during  the  administration  of 
Requesens,*  and  at  last,  after  nine  years  of  existence,  was  destroyed  by  the 
violent  imprisonment  of  the  Council  of  State  at  Brussels.  This  event,  how- 
ever, belongs  to  a  subsequent  page  of  this  history. 

Noircarroes  had  argued,  from  the  tenor  of  St.  Aldegonde's  letters,  that 
the  Prince  would  be  ready  to  accept  his  pardon  upon  almost  any  terms. ^ 
Noircannes  was  now  dead,'  but  St.  Aldegonde  stili  remained  in  prison, 
very  anxious  for  his  release,  and  ai>  well  disposed  as  ever  to  render  services 
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in  any  secret  negotiation.  It  will  be  recollected  that,  at  the  capitulation  of 
Middelburg,  it  had  been  distinctly  stipulated  by  the  Prince  that  Colonel 
Mondragon  should  at  once  effect  the  liberation  of  St  Aldegonde,  with 
certain  other  prisoners,  or  himself  return  into  confinement-  He  had  done 
neither  the  one  nor  the  other.  The  patriots  still  Languished  in  piison, 
some  of  them  being  subjected  to  exceedingly  harsh  treatment;  but  Mon- 
dragon, although  repeatedly  summoned,  as  an  officer  and  a  gentleman,  by 
the  Prince,  to  return  to  captivity,  had  been  forbidden  by  the  Grand  Com- 
mander to  redeem  his  pledge.^ 

St.  Aldegonde  was  now  released  from  prison  upon  parole,  and  dispatched 
on  a  secret  mission  to  the  Prince  and  Estates.'  As  before,  he  was  instructed 
that  two  points  were  to  be  left  untouched — the  authority  of  the  King,  and  the 
question  of  religion.*  Nothing  could  be  more  preposterous  than  to  commence 
a  negotiation  from  which  the  two  important  points  were  thus  carefully  elimi- 
nated. The  King's  authority  and  the  question  of  religion  covered  the  whole 
ground  upon  which  the  Spaniards  and  the  Hollanders  had  been  battling  for 
six  years,  and  were  destined  to  battle  for  three-quarters  of  a  century  longer. 
Yet,  although  other  affairs  might  be  discussed,  those  two  points  were  to  be 
reserved  for  the  more  conclusive  arbitration  of  gunpowder.  The  result  of 
negotiations  upon  such  a  basis  was  easily  to  be  foreseen.  Breath,  time,  and 
paper  were  profusely  wasted,  and  nothing  gained.  The  Prince  assured  his 
friend,  as  he  had  done  secret  agents  previously  sent  to  him,  that  he  was  him- 
self ready  to  leave  the  land,  if  by  so  doing  he  could  confer  upon  it  the  bless- 
ing of  peace,*  but  that  all  hopes  of  reaching  a  reasonable  conclusion  from 
the  premises  established  was  futile.  The  envoy  treated  also  with  the  Estates, 
and  received  from  them  in  return  an  elaborate  report,  which  was  addressed 
immediately  to  the  King."  The  style  of  this  paper  was  bold  and  blunt,  its 
substance  bitter  and  indigestible.  It  informed  Philip  what  he  had  heard 
often  enough  before,  that  the  Spaniards  must  go  and  the  exiles  come  back, 
the  Inquisition  be  abolished,  and  the  ancient  privileges  restored,  the  Roman 
Catholic  religion  renounce  its  supremacy,  and  the  Reformed  religion  receive 
permission  to  exist  unmolested,  before  he  could  call  himself  master  of  that 
little  hook  of  sand  in  the  North  Sea.  With  this  paper,  which  was  intrusted 
to  Sl  Aldegonde,  by  him  to  be  delivered  to  the  Grand  Commander,  who 
was,  after  reading  it,  to  forward  it  to  its  destination,  the  negotiator  returned 
to  his  prison."  Thence  he  did  not  emerge  again  till  the  course  of  events 
released  him  upon  the  isth  of  October  1574.^ 

This  report  was  far  from  agreeable  to  the  Governor,  and  it  became  the 
object  of  a  fresh  correspondence  between  his  confidential  agent,  Champagny, 
and  the  learned  and  astute  Junius  de  Jonge,  representative  of  the  Prince  of 
Orange  and  Governor  of  Veere."  The  communication  of  De  Jonge  consisted 
of  a  brief  note  and  a  long  discourse.  The  note  was  sharp  and  stinging,  the 
discourse  elaborate  and  somewhat  pedantic  Unnecessarily  historical  and 
unmercifully  extended,  it  was  yet  bold,  bitter,  and  eloquent.  The  presence 
of  foreigners  was  proved  to  have  been,  from  the  beginning  of  Philip's  reign, 
the  curse  of  the  country.  Doctor  Sonnius,  with  his  batch  of  bishops,  had 
sown  the  seed  of  the  first  disorder,  A  prince  ruling  in  the  Netherlands 
had  no  right  to  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  the  petitions  of  his  subjects.  If  he  did  so, 
the  Hollanders  would  tell  him,  as  the  old  woman  had  told  the  Emperor 
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Adrian,  that  the  potentate  who  had  no  time  to  attend  to  the  interests  of  his  sub- 
jects had  not  leisure  enough  to  be  a  sovereign.  While  Holland  refused  to  bow 
its  neck  to  the  Inquisition,  the  King  of  Spain  dreaded  the  thunder  and  light- 
ning of  the  Pope.  The  Hollanders  would,  with  pleasure,  emancipate  Philip 
from  his  own  thraldom,  but  it  was  absurd  that  he,  who  was  himself  a  slave  to 
another  potentate,  should  aifect  unlimited  control  over  a  free  people.  It  was 
Piiilip's  councillors,  not  the  Hollanders,  who  were  his  real  enemies ;  for  it  was 
they  who  held  him  in  the  subjection  by  which  his  power  was  neutralised  and 
his  crown  degraded.'- 

It  may  be  supposed  that  many  long  pages,  conceived  in  this  spirit  and 
expressed  with  great  vigour,  would  hardly  smooth  the  way  for  the  more  official 
negotiations  which  were  soon  to  take  place,  yet  Doctor  Junius  fairly  and  faith- 
fully represented  the  sentiment  of  his  nation. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  year.  Doctor  Elbertus  Leoninus,  professor  of  Lou- 
vain,  together  with  Hugo  Bonte,  ex-pensionary  of  Middelburg,  was  commis- 
sioned by  the  Grand  Commander  to  treat  secretly  with  the  Prince.*  He  was, 
however,  not  found  very  tractable  when  the  commissioners  opened  the  subject 
of  his  own  pardon  and  reconciliation  with  the  King,  and  he  absolutely  refused 
to  treat  at  all  except  with  the  co-operation  of  the  Estates.'  He,  moreover, 
objected  to  the  use  of  the  word  "  pardon,"  on  the  ground  that  he  had  never 
done  anything  requiring  his  Majesty's  forgiveness.  If  adversity  should  visit 
him,  he  cared  but  little  for  it ;  he  had  lived  long  enough,  he  said,  and  should 
die  with  some  glory,  regretting  the  disorders  and  oppressions  which  had 
taken  place,  but  conscious  that  it  had  not  been  in  his  power  to  remedy  them. 
When  reminded  by  the  commissioners  of  the  King's  power,  he  replied  that 
he  knew  his  Majesty  to  be  very  mighty,  but  that  there  was  a  King  more 
powerful  still — even  God  the  Creator,  who,  as  he  humbly  hoped,  was  upoil 
his  side.* 

At  a  subsequent  interview  with  Hugo  Bonte,  the  Prince  declared  it  almost 
impossible  for  himself  or  the  Estates  to  hold  any  formal  communication  with 
the  Spanish  Government,  as  such  communications  were  not  safe.  No  trust 
could  be  reposed  either  in  safe  conducts  or  hostages.  Faith  had  been  tod 
often  broken  by  the  Administration.  The  promise  made  by  the  Duchess  of 
Parma  to  the  nobles,  and  afterwards  violated,  the  recent  treachery  of  Mon- 
dragon,  the  return  of  three  exchanged  prisoners  from  the  Hague,  who  died 
next  day  of  poison  administered  before  their  release,  the  frequent  attempts 
upon  his  own  life—all  such  constantly  recurring  crimes  made  it  doubtful,  in 
the  opinion  of  the  Prince,  whether  it  would  be  possible  to  find  commissioner^ 
to  treat  with  his  Majesty's  Government  All  would  fear  assassination,  after- 
wards to  be  disavowed  by  the  King  and  pardoned  by  the  Pope."  After  much 
conversation  in  this  vein,  the  Prince  gave  the  Spanish  agents  warning  that  he 
might  eventually  be  obliged  to  seek  the  protection  of  some  foreign  power  for 
the  provinces.  In  this  connection  he  made  use  of  the  memorable  metaphor, 
so  often  repeated  afterwards,  that  "  the  country  was  a  beautiful  damsel,  whd 
certainly  did  not  lack  suitors  able  and  willing  to  accept  her  and  defend  her 
against  the  world."'  As  to  the  matter  of  religion,  he  said  he  Was  willing  to 
leave  it  to  be  settled  by  the  States-general ;  but  doubted  whether  anything 
short  of  entire  liberty  of  worship  would  ever  Satisfy  the  people.^ 

Subsequently  there  were  held  other  conferences  between  the  Frince  and 
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Doctor  LeoDinus,  with  a  similar  result,  all  attempts  proving  fruitless  to  induce 
him  to  abandon  his  position ,  upon  the  subject  of  religion,  or  to  accept  a.  par- 
don on  any  terms  save  the  departure  of  the  foreign  troops,  the  assembling  of  the 
States-general,  and  entire  freedom  of  religion.  Even  if  he  were  willing  to 
concede  the  religious  question  himself,  he  observed  that  it  was  idle  to  hope 
either  from  the  Estates  or  peqple  a  hand's-breadth  of  concession  upon  that 
point  Leoninus  lyas  subsequently  admitted  to  a  secret  conference  with  the 
Estates  of  Holland,  where  his  repres'^ntations  were  firmly  met  by  the  same 
arguments  as  those  already  used  by  the  prinpe.^ 

These  proceedings  on  the  part  of  St.  Aldegonde,  Charopagny,  Junius, 
and  Elbe^tus  Leoninus,  extended  through  the  whole  summer  and  autumn  of 
1574,  and  were  not  terminated  until  January  of  the  following  year. 

Changes  fast  becoming  necessary  in  the  internal  ggvemment  of  the  pro- 
vince^  were  also  undertaken  during  this  year.  Hitherto  the  Prince  had  exer- 
cised his  power  under  the  convenient  notion  of  the  King's  authority,  syste- 
matically conducting  the  rebellion  in  the  name  of  his  Kfajesty,  and  as  his 
Majesty's  stadholder.  By  this  proems  an  immense  power  was  lodged  in  his 
hands ;  nothing  less,  indeed,  than  the  supreme  executive  and  legislative 
functions  of  the  land ;  while,  since  the  revolt  had  become,  as  it  were,  per- 
petual, ample  but  anomalous  functions  had  been  additionally  thrust  upon  him 
by  thp  Estates  ^nd  by  thp  general  voice  of  the  peopip. 

The  twp  provinces,  even  while  deprived  of  Harlem  afld  Amsterdam,  now 
raised  two  hundred  and  ten  thousand  ftorins  monthly,'  whereas  Alva  had 
never  been  able  to  extract  from  Holland  more  than  two  hundred  and  seventy- 
one  thousand  florins  yearly.  They  paid  ail  rather  than  pay  a  tenth.  In 
consequence  of  this  liberality,  the  cities  insensibly  acquired  a  greater  influence 
in  the  government  The  coming  contest  between  the  centrifugal  aristocratic 
principle,  represented  by  these  corporations,  and  the  central  popular  author- 
ity of  the  stadholder,  was  already  foreshadowed,  but  at  first  the  Estates  were 
in  perfept  harmony  with  the  Prince.  They  even  urged  upon  him  more  power 
than  he  desired,  and  declined  functions  which  he  wished  them  to  exercise. 
On  the  7th  of  September  1573,  '^  ^^<^  '^^^^  formally  proposed  by  the  general 
council  to  confer  a  regular  and  unlimited  dictatorship  upon  him,'  but  in  the 
course  of  a  year  from  that  time  the  cities  had  begun  to  feel  their  increasing 
importance.*  Moreover,  while  growing  more  ambitious  tliey  became  less 
liberal, 

The  Prince,  dissatisfied  with  the  conduct  of  the  cities,  brought  the  whole 
subject  before  an  Assembly  of  the  Estates  of  I^olland  on  the  30th  October 
1574.  He  stated  the  inconveniences  produced  by  the  anomalous  condition 
of  the  Government.  He  complained  that  the  common  people  had  oiten 
fallen  into  the  error,  th^t  the  money  raised  for  public  purposes  had  been 
levied  for  his  benefit  only,  and  that  they  had,  therefore,  been  less  willing 
to  contribute  to  the  taxes.  As  the  only  remedy  for  these  evils,  he  tendered 
his  resignation  of  all  the  powers  with  which  he  was  clothed,  so  that  the  Estates 
might  then  take  the  Qovernment,  which  they  could  exercise  without  conflict 
or  control.     For  himself,  he  had  never  desired  power,  except  a^  a  means  of 
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being  useful  to  his  country,  and  he  did  not  offer  his  resignation  from  nnwiU- 
ingness  to  stand  by  the  cause,  but  from  a  hearty  desire  to  save  it  from  dis- 
putes among  its  friends.  He  was  ready,  now  as  ever,  to  shed  the  last  drop 
of  his  blood  to  maintain  the  freedom  of  the  land.^ 

This  straightforward  language  produced  an  instantaneous  effect.  The 
Estates  knew  that  they  were  dealing  with  a  man  whose  life  was  governed 
by  lofty  principles,  and  they  felt  that  they  were  in  danger  of  losing  him 
through  their  own  selfishness  and  low  ambition.  They  were  embarrassed, 
for  they  did  not  like  to  relinquish  the  authority  which  they  had  begun  to  relish, 
nor  to  accept  the  resignation  of  a.  man  who  was  indispensable.  They  felt 
that  to  give  up  William  of  Orange  at  that  time  was  to  accept  the  Spanish 
yoke  for  ever.  At  an  assembly  held  at  Delft  on  the  rath  of  November  1574, 
they  accordingly  requested  him  "to  continue  in  his  blessed  government,  with 
the  council  established  near  hjni,"*  and  for  this  end  they  formally  offered  to 
him,  "  under  the  name  of  Governor  or  Regent,  absolute  power,  authority,  and 
sovereign  command.  In  particular,  they  conferred  on  him  the  entire  control 
of  all  the  ships  of  war,  hitherto  reserved  to  the  different  cities,  together  with 
the  right  to  dispose  of  all  priies  and  all  moneys  raised  for  the  support  of 
fleets.  They  gave  him  also  unlimited  power  over  the  domains ;  they  agi'eed 
that  all  magistracies,  militia  bands,  guilds,  and  communities  should  make 
solemn  oath  to  contribute  taxes,  and  to  receive  garrisons,  exactly  as  the 
Prince,  with  his  council,  should  ordain  ;  but  they  made  it  a  condition  that 
the  Estates  should  be  convened  and  consulted  upon  requests,  impositions,  and 
upon  all  changes  in  the  governing  body.  It  was  also  stipulated  that  the 
judges  of  the  supreme  court  and  of  the  exchequer,  with  otiier  high  oEcers, 
should  be  appointed  by  and  with  the  consent  of  the  Estates.' 

The  Prince  expressed  himself  willing  to  accept  the  government  upon  these 
terms.  He,  however,  demanded  an  allowance  of  forty-five  thousand  florins 
monthly  for  the  army  expenses  and  other  current  outlays,*  Here,  however, 
the  Estates  refused  their  consent.  In  a  merpantile  spirit,  unworthy  the  occa- 
sion and  the  man  with  whom  they  were  dealing,  they  endeavoured  to  chaffer 
where  they  should  have  been  only  too  willing  to  comply ;  and  tliey  attempted 
to  reduce  the  reasonable  demand  of  the  Prince  to  thirty  thousand  florins.^ 
The  Prince,  wlio  had  pom^d  out  his  own  wealth  so  lavishly  in  the  cause — 
who,  together  with  his  brothers,  particularly  the  generous  John  of  Nassau,  had 
contributed  all  which  they  could  raise  by  mortgage,  sales  of  jewellery  and  furni- 
ture, and  by  extensive  loans,  subjepting  themselves  to  constant  embarrassment, 
and  almost  to  penury—  felt  himself  outraged  by  the  paltriness  of  this  conduct. 
He  expressed  his  indignation  and  denounced  the  niggardliness  of  the  Estates 
in  the  strongest  language,  and  declared  that  he  would  rather  leave  the  country 
for  ever,  with  the  maiijtenance  of  his  own  honour,  than  accept  the  government 
upon  such  disgraceful  terms.*  The  Estates,  disturbed  by  his  vehemence,  and 
sti-uck  with  its  justice,  instantly,  and  without  further  deliberation,  consented 
to  his  demand.  They  granted  the  forty-five  thousand  florins  monthly,  and 
the  Prince  assumed  the  government  thus  remodelled.'' 

During  the  autumn  and  early  winter  of  the  year  1574,  the  Emperor  Maxi- 
milian had  been  actively  exerting  himself  to  bring  about  a  pacification  of  the 
Netherlands.   Hewascertainlysincfre^foran  excellent  reason.   "TheEmperor 
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maintains,*  said  St.  Goard,  French  ambassador  at  Madrid,  "that  IT  peace  is 
not  made  with  the  Beggars,  the  Empire  will  depart  from  the  house  of  Austria, 
and  that  sucli  is  the  determination  of  the  electors.''*  On  the  other  hand,  if 
Philip  were  not  weary  of  the  war,  at  any  rate  his  means  for  carrying  it  on 
were  diminishing  daily.  Requesens  could  raise  no  money  in  the  Netherlands ;  * 
his  secretary  wrote  to  Spain  that  the  exchequer  was  at  its  la£t  gasp,  and  the 
cabinetof  Madrid  was  at  its  wits'  end,  and  almost  incapableof  raising  ways  and 
means.  The  peace  party  was  obtaining  the  upper  hand — the  fierce  policy 
of  Alva  regarded  with  increasing  disfavotir.  "  "The  people  here,"  wrote  Si. 
Goard  from  Madrid,  "  ate  completely  desperate,  whatever  pains  they  lake  to 
put  a  good  face  on  the  matter.  They  desire  most  earnestly  to  treat,  without 
losing  their  character."  It  seemed,  nevertheless,  impossible  for  Philip  to  bend 
his  neck.  The  hope  of  wearing  the  imperial  crown  had  alone  made  his 
bigotry  feasible.  To  less  poteift  influences  it  Was  adamant ;  and  even  now, 
with  an  impoverished  exchequer,  and  after  seven  years  of  unsuccessful  warfare, 
his  purpose  was  not  less  rigid  than  at  first  "  The  Hollanders  demand  liberty 
of  conscience,"  said  St.  Goard,  "  to  which  the  King  will  never  consent,  or  I 
am  much  mistaken."' 

As  for  Orange,  he  was  sincerely  in  favour  of  peace,  but  not  a  dishonourable 
peace,  in  which  should  be  renounced  all  the  objects  of  the  war.  He  was  far 
from  sanguine  on  the  subject,  for  he  read  the  signs  of  the  times  and  the  character 
of  Philip  too  accurately  to  believe  much  more  in  the  success  of  the  present 
than  in  that  of  the  past  efforts  of  Maximilian.  He  Iras  pleased  that  his 
brother-in-law.  Count  Schwartzburg,  had  been  selected  as  the  Emperor's  agent 
in  the  affair,  but  expressed  his  doubts  whether  much  good  would  come  of  the 
proposed  negotiations.  Remembering  the  many  trafjs  which  in  times  past 
had  been  set  by  Philip  and  his  father,  he  feared  that  the  present  transaction 
might  likewise  prove  a  snare.  "  We  have  not  forgotten  the  words  '  ewig  '  and 
'einig'in  the  treaty  with  Landgrave  Philip,"  he  wrote ;  "at  the  same  time, 
we  beg  to  assure  his  Imperial  Majesty,  that  we  desire  nothing  more  than  a 
good  peace,  tending  to  the  glory  of  God,  the  service  of  the  King  of  Spain,  and 
the  prosperity  of  his  subjects."  * 

This  was  his  language  to  his  brother  in  a  letter  which  was  iheant  to  be 
shown  to  the  Emperor.  In  another,  written  on  the  same  day,  he  explained 
himself  with  more  clearness,  and  stated  his  distrust  with  more  energy.  There 
were  no  Papists  left,  except  a  few  ecclesiastics,  he  saidi  so  much  had  the 
number  of  the  Reformers  been  augmented,  through  the  singular  grace  of  God. 
It  was  out  of  the  question  to  suppose,  therefore,  that  a  measure  dooming  all 
who  were  not  Catholics  to  exile  could  be  entertained.  None  would  change 
their  religion,  and  none  would  consent,  voluntarily,  to  abandon  for  ever  their 
homes,  fnends,  and  property.  "Such  a  piece,"  he  Said,  "would  be  poor  and 
pitiable  indeed."  * 

These,  then,  were  the  sentiments  of  the  party  now  about  to  negotiate.  The 
mediator  was  anxious  for  a  settlement,  because  the  interests  of  the  imperial 
house  required  it  The  King  of  Spain  was  desirous  of  peace,  but  was  unwilling 
to  concede  a  hair.  The  Prince  of  Orange  was  equally  anxious  to  terminate 
the  war,  but  was  determined  not  to  abandon  the  objects  for  which  it  had  been 
undertaken,  A  favourable  result,  therefore,  seemed  hardly  possible.  A  whole 
people  claimed  the  liberty  to  stay  at  home  and  practise  the  Protestant  religion, 
while  their  King  asserted  the  right  to  banish  them  for  ever  or  to  burn  Uiem 
if  they  remained.  The  parties  seemed  too  far  apart  to  be  brought  together  by 
the  most  elastic  compromise.     The  Prince  addressed  an  earnest  appeal  to  the 
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assembly  of  Hollaud,  then  in  session  at  Dort,  reminding  them  that,  although 
peace  woa  desirable,  it  might  be  more  dangerous  than  war,  and  entreating 
them,  therefore,  to  concllidc  no  treaty  which  should  be  inconsistent  with  the 
privileges  of  the  country  and  their  duty  to  God,' 

It  was  now  resolved  tiiat  all  the  votes  of  the  Assembly  should  consist  of  five  : 
one  for  the  nobles  and  large  cities  of  Holland,  one  for  the  Estates  of  Zealand, 
one  for  the  small  cities  of  Holland,  one  for  the  cities  Bommel  and  Buren,  and 
the  fifth  for  William  of  Orange.'  The  Prince  thus  effectually  held  in  his  hands 
three  votes  :  his  own  ;  that  of  the  small  cities,  which  through  his  means  only 
had  been  admitted  to  the  assembly ;  and,  thirdly,  that  of  Buren,  the  capital 
of  his  son's  earldom.  He  thus  exercised  a  controlling  influence  over  the  coming 
deliberations.  The  ten  commissioners  who  were  appointed  by  the  Estates  for 
the  peace  negotiations  were  all  his  friends.  Among  them  were  St.  Aldegonde, 
Paul  Buis,  Charles  Boisot,  and  Doctor  Junius.  The  plenipotentiaries  of  the 
Spanish  Government  were  Leoniaus,  the  Seigneur  de  Rassinghem,  Cornelius 
Suis,  and  Arnold  SasbouL* 

The  proceedings  were  opened  at  Breda  upon  the  3d  of  March  1575-* 
The  royal  commissioners  took  the  initiative,  requesting  to  be  informed  what 
complaints  the  Estates  had  to  make,  and  offering  to  remove,  if  possible,  all 
grievances  which  they  might  be  suffering.  The  Stales'  commissioners  replied 
that  they  desired  nothing,  in  the  first  place,  but  an  answer  to  the  petition 
which  they  had  already  presented  to  the  King.  This  was  the  paper  placed  in 
the  hands  of  St  Aldegonde  during  the  informal  negotiations  of  the  preceding 
year.  An  answer  was  accordingly  given,  but  couched  in  such  vague  and  general 
language  as  to  be  quite  withoiit  meaning.  The  Estates  then  demanded  a 
categorical  reply  to  the  two  principal  demands  in  the  petition,  namely,  the 
departure  of  the  foreign  troops  and  the  assembling  of  the  States-general.  They 
were  aiiked  what  they  understood  by  foreigners  and  by  the  assembly  of  States- 
general  They  rephcd  that  by  foreigners  they  meant  those  who  were  not 
natives,  and  particularly  the  Spaniards.  By  the  States-general  they  meant 
the  same  body  before  which,  in  1555,  Charles  had  resigned  his  sovereignty  to 
Philip.  The  royal  commissioners  made  an  extremely  unsatisfactory  answer, 
concluding  with  a  request  that  all  cities,  fortresses  and  castles  then  in  the 
power  of  the  Estates,  together  with  all  their  artillery  and  vessels  of  war,  should 
be  delivered  to  the  King.  The  Roman  Catholic  worship,  it  was  also  distinctly 
stated,  was  to  be  re-established  at  once  exclusively  throughout  the  Nether- 
lands ;  those  of  the  Reformed  religion  receiving  permission,  yiv  l/iat  lime  only, 
to  convert  their  property  into  cash  within  a  certain  time,  and  to  depart  the 
country.' 

Orange  and  the  Estates  made  answer  on  the  aist  March.  It  could  not  be 
called  hard,  they  said,  to  require  the  withdrawal  of  the  Spanish  troops,  for  this 
had  been  granted  in  1559  for  less  imperious  reasons.  The  Estates  had,  indeed, 
themselves  made  use  of  foreigners,  but  those  foreigners  had  never  been  allowed 
to  pardcipate  in  the  government  With  regard  to  the  assembly  of  the  States- 
general,  that  body  had  always  enjoyed  the  right  of  advising  with  the  sovereign 
on  the  condition  of  the  country,  and  on  general  measures  of  government.  Now 
it  was  only  thought  necessary  to  summon  them  in  order  that  they  might  give 
their  consent  to  the  King's  "requests."  Touching  the  delivery  of  cities  and 
citadels,  artillery  and  ships,  the  proposition  was  pronounced  to  resemble  that 
made  by  the  wolves  to  the  sheep  in  the  fable — that  the  dogs  should  be  de- 
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livered  up  as  a  preliminary  to  a  lasting  peace.  It  was  unreasonable  to  request 
the  Hollanders  to  abandon  their  religion  or  their  country.  The  reproach  of 
heresy  was  unjust,  for  they  still  held  to  the  Catholic  Apostolic  Church,  wishing 
only  to  purify  it  of  its  abuses.  Moreover,  it  was  certainly  more  cruel  to  expel 
a  whole  population  than  to  dismiss  three  or  four  thousand  Spaniards  who  for 
seven  long  years  had  been  eating  their  fill  at  the'  expense  of  the  provinces. 
It  would  be  impossible  for  the  exiles  to  dispose  of  their  propeny,  for  all 
would,  by  the  proposed  measure,  be  sellers,  while  there  would  be  no  pur- 
chasers.' 

The  royal  plenipotentiaries,  making  answer  to  this  communication  upon  the 
ist  of  April,  signified  a  willingness  that  the  Spanish  soldiers  should  depart,  if 
the  States  would  consent  to  disband  their  own  foreign  troops.  They  were 
likewise  in  favour  of  assembling  the  States-general,  but  could  not  permit  any 
change  in  the.religion  of  the  country.  His  Majesty  had  sworn  to  maintain 
the  true  worship  at  the  moment  of  assuming  the  sovereignty.  The  dissenters 
migiit,  however,  be  allowed  a  period  of  six  months  in  which  to  leave  the  land, 
and  eight  or  ten  years  for  the  sale  of  their  property.  After  the  heretics  had 
al)  departed,  his  Majesty  did  not  doubt  that  trade  and  manufactures  would 
flouri^  again,  along  with  the  old  religion.  As  for  the  Spanish  Inquisition, 
there  was  not,  and  there  never  had  been,  any  intention  of  establislung  it  in 
the  Netherlands,* 

No  doubt  there  was  something  specious  in  this  paper.  It  appeared  to  con- 
tain considerable  concessions.  The  Prince  and  Estates  had  claimed  the  depar- 
ture of  the  Spaniards.  It  was  now  promised  that  they  should  depart.  They 
had  demanded  the  assembling  of  the  States-general  It  was  now  promised 
that  they  should  assemble.  They  had  denounced  the  Inquisition.  It  was 
now  averred  that  the  Spanish  Inquisition  was  not  to  be  established. 

Nevertheless,  the  commissioners  of  the  Prince  were  not  deceived  by  such 
artifices.  There  was  no  parity  between  the  cases  of  the  Spanish  soldiery  and 
of  the  troops  in  the  service  of  the  Estates.  To  assemble  the  States-general  was 
idle  if  they  were  to  be  forbidden  the  settlement  of  the  great  question  at  issue. 
With  regard  to  the  Spanish  Inquisition,  it  mattered  little  whether  the  slaughter- 
house were  called  Spanish  or  Flemish,  or  simply  the  Blood  Council  It  was, 
however,  necessary  for  the  States'  commissioners  to  consider  their  reply  very 
carefully,  for  the  royal  plenipotentiaries  had  placed  themselves  upon  specious 
grounds.  It  was  not  enough' to  feel  that  the  King's  Government  was  paltering 
with  them ;  it  was  likewise  necessary  for  the  States'  agents  to  impress  this  fact 
upon  the  people. 

There  was  a  pause  in  the  deliberations.  Meantime,  Count  Schwartzburg, 
reluctantly  accepting  the  conviction  that  the  religious  question  was  an  insur- 
mountable obstacle  to  a  peace,  left  the  provinces  for  Germany.*  The  last 
propositions  of  the  Government  plenipotentiaries  had  been  discussed  in  the 
councils  of  the  various  cities,*  so  that  the  reply  of  the  Prince  and  Estates  was 
delayed  until  the  ist  of  June.  They  admitted,  in  this  communication,  chat 
the  offer  to  restore  ancient  privileges  had  an  agreeable  sound ;  but  regretted 
that  if  the  whole  population  were  to  be  banished,  there  would  be  but  few  to 
derive  advantage  from  the  restoration.  If  the  King  would  put  an  end  to  reli- 
gious persecution,  he  would  find  as  much  loyalty  in  the  provinces  as  his  fore- 
fathers had  found.  It  was  out  of  the  question,  they  said,  for  the  States  to 
disarm  and  to  deliver  up  their  strong  places  before  the  Spanish  soldiery  had 
retired,  and  before  peace  had  been  established.  It  was  their  wish  to  leave 
the  question  of  religion,  together  with  all  other  disputed  matters,  to  the  deci- 
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lion  of  the  Assembly.  -  Were  it  possible,  in  the  meantime,  to  devise  any  effec- 
tual method  for  restraining  hostilities,  it  would  gladly  be  embraced.^ 

On  the  8th  of  July,  the  royal  commissioners  inquired  what  guarantee  the 
States  would  be  willing  to  give  that  the  dedsion  of  the  General  Assembly,  what- 
ever it  might  be,  should  be  obeyed.  The  demand  was  answered  by  another, 
in  which  ^e  King's  agents  were  questioned  as  to  their  own  guarantees.  Here- 
upon it  was  stated  that  his  Majesty  would  give  his  word  and  sign-manual, 
together  with  the  word  and  signature  of  the  Emperor  into  the  batgain.  In 
exchange  for  these  promises,  the  Prince  and  Estates  were  expected  to  give 
their  own  oaths  and  seals,  together  with  a  number  of  hostages.  Over  and 
above  this,  they  were  requested  to  deliver  up  the  cities  of  Brill  and  Enkhuizen, 
Flushing  and  Amemuydc'  The  disparity  of  such  guarantees  was  ridiculous. 
The  royal  word,  even  when  strengthened  by  the  imperial  promise,  and  con- 
firmed by  the  autographs  of  Philip  and  Maximilian,  was  not  so  solid  a  secu- 
rity, in  the  opinion  of  Netherlanders,  as  to  outweigh  four  cities  in  Holland 
and  Zealand,  with  all  their  population  and  wealth.  To  give  collateral  pledges 
and  hostages  upon  one  side,  while  the  King  oSered  none,  was  to  assign  a 
superiority  to  the  royal  word  over  that  of  the  Prince  and  the  Estates  which 
there  was  no  disposition  to  recognise.  Moreover,  it  was  very  cogently  urged 
that  to  give  up  ^e  cities  was  to  give  as  security  for  the  contract  some  of  the 
principal  contracting  parties.* 

This  closed  the  negotiations.  The  provincial  plenipotentiaries  took  their 
leave  by  a  paper  dated  13th  July  1575,  which  recapitulated  the  main  incidents 
of  the  conference.  They  expressed  their  deep  regret  that  his  Majesty  should 
insist  so  firmly  on  the  banishment  of  the  Reformers,  for  it  was  unjust  to  reserve 
the  provinces  to  the  sole  use  of  a  small  number  of  Catholics.  They  lamented 
that  the  proposition  which  had  been  made  to  refer  the  religious  question  to 
the  Estates  had  neither  been  loyally  accepted  nor  candidly  refused.  They 
infened,  therefore,  that  the  object  of  the  royal  Government  had  been  to  amuse 
the  States,  while  time  was  thus  gained  for  reducing  the  country  into  a  slavery 
more  abject  than  any  which  had  yet  existed.*  On  the  other  hand,  the  royal 
commissioners  as  solemnly  averred  that  the  whole  responsibility  for  the  failure 
of  the  negotiations  belonged  to  the  Estatesi* 

Jt  was  the  general  opinion  in  the  insurgent  provinces  that  the  Government 
bad  been  insincere  from  the  beginning,  and  had  neither  expected  nor  desired 
to  conclude  a  peace.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  Philip  was  sincere,  so  far 
as  it  could  be  called  sincerity  to  be  willing  to  conclude  a  peace,  if  the  provinces 
would  abandon  the  main  objects  of  the  war."  With  his  impoverished  exchequer, 
and  ruin  threatening  his  whole  empire,  if  this  mortal  combat  shonld  be  con- 
tinued many  years  longer,  he  could  have  no  motive  for  further  bloodshed, 
provided  all  heretics  should  consent  to  abandon  the  country.  As  usual,  how- 
ever, he  left  his  agents  in  the  dark  as  to  his  real  intentiona  Even  Kequesens 
was  as  much  in  donbt  as  to  the  King's  secret  purposes  as  Margaret  of  Parma 
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had  ever  been  in  former  times.'  Moreover,  the  Grand  Commander  and  the 
Government  had,  after  all,  made  a  great  mistake  in  their  diplomacy.  The 
Estates  of  Brabant,  although  strongly  desirous  that  the  Spanish  troops  should 
be  withdrawn,  were  equally  stanch  for  the  maintenance  of  the  Catholic  reli- 
gion, and  many  of  the  southern  provinces  entertained  the  same  sentiments. 
Had  the  Governor,  therefore,  taken  the  States'  commissioners  at  their  word, 
and  left  the  decision  of  the  religious  question  to  the  General  Assembly,  he 
might  perhaps  have  found  the  vote  in  his  favour.*  In  this  case,  it  is  certain 
that  the  Prince  of  Orange  and  his  party  would  have  been  placed  in  a  very 
awkward  position.^ 

The  internal  government  of  the  insurgent  provinces  had  remained  npon 
the  footing  which  we  have  seen  established  in  the  autumn  of,  1574,  but  in  the 
course  of  this  summer  (1575),  however,  the  foundation  was  laid  for  the  union 
of  Holland  and  Zealand  undi|f[^he  authority  of  Orange.  The  sel£sh  principle 
of  municipal  aristocracy,  whj^  had  tended  to  keep  asunder  these  various 
groups  of  cities,  was  now  repressed  by  the  energy  of  the  Prince  and  the  strong 
determination  of  the  people. 

In  April  1575,  certain  articles  of  union  between  Holland  and  Zealand  were 
proposed,  and  six  commissioners  appointed  to  draw  up  an  ordinance  for  the 
government  of  the  two  provinces.  This  ordinance  was  accepted  in  general 
assembly  of  both.*  It  was  in  twenty  articles.  It  declared  that,  during  the 
war,  the  Prince,  as  sovereign,  should  have  absolute  power  in  all  matters  con- 
cerning the  defence  of  the  country.  He-was  to  appoint  military  officers,  high 
and  low,  establish  and  remove  garrisons,  punish  offenders  against  the  laws  of 
war.  ^e  was  to  regulate  the  expenditure  of  all  money  voted  by  the  Estates. 
He  was  to  maintain  the  law,  in  the  King's  name,  as  Count  of  Holland,  and 
to  appoint  all  judicial  officers  upon  nominations  by  the  Estates.  He  was,  at 
the  usual  times,  to  appoint  and  renew  the  magistracies  of  the  cities,  according 
to  their  constitutions.  He  was  to  protect  the  exercise  of  the  Evangehcal 
Reformed  religion,  and  to  suppress  the  exercise  of  the  Roman  religion^  without 
permitting,  however,  that  search  should  be  made  into  the  creed  of  any  person. 
A  deliberative  and  executive  council,  by  which  the  jealousy  of  the  corpora- 
tions had  intended  to  hamper  his  government,  did  not  come  into  more  than 
nominal  existence.* 

The  articles  of  union  having  been  agreed  upon,  the  Prince,  desiring  an 
unfettered  expression  of  the  national  will,  wished  the  ordinance  to  be  laid 
before  the  people  in  their  primary  assemblies.  The  Estates,  however,  were 
opposed  to  this  democratic  proceeding.  They  represented  that  it  had  been 
customary  to  consult,  after  the  city  magistracies,  only  the  captains  of  com- 
panies and  the  deans  of  guilds  on  matters  of  govemmenL  The  Prince  yield- 
ing the  point,  the  captains  of  companies  and  deans  of  guilds  accordingly  alone 
united  with  the  aristocratic  boards  in  ratifying  the  instrument  by  which  his 
authority  over  the  two  united  provinces  was  established.  On  the  4th  of  June 
this  first  union  was  solemnised.^ 

Upon  the  i  ith  of  July,  the  Prince  formally  accepted  the  govemmenL*  He, 
however,  made  an  essential  change  in  a  very  important  clause  of  the  ordinance. 
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In  place  of  the  words,  the  "  Roman  religion,"  he  insisted  that  the  words, 
"  religion  at  variance  with  the  gospel,"  should  be  substituted  in  the  article  by 
which  he  was  enjoined  to  prohibit  the  exercise  of  such  religion,^  This  altera/ 
tion  rebuked  the  bigotry  which  had  already  grown  out  of  the  successful  resis- 
tance to  bigotry,  and  left  the  door  open  for  a  general  religious  toleration. 

Early  in  this  year  the  Prince  had  dispatched  St.  Aldegonde  on  a  private 
mission  to  the  Elector  Palatine.  During  some  of  his  visits  to  that  potentate 
he  had  seen  at  Heidelbei^  the  Princess  Charlotte  of  Bourbon.  That  lady 
was  daughter  of  the  Due  de  Montpensier,  the  most  ardent  of  the  Cathohc 
princes  of  France,  and  the  one  who  at  the  conferences  of  Bayonne  had  been 
most  indignant  at  the  Queen  Dowager's  hesitation  to  unite  heartily  with  the 
schemes  of  Alva  and  Philip  far  the  extermination  of  the  Huguenots.  His 
daughter,  a  woman  of  beauty,  inteUigcnce,  and  virtue,  forced  before  the 
canonical  age  to  take  the  religious  vows,  had  been  placed  in  the  convent 
of  Joijarrs,  of  which  she  had  become  abbess.  Always  secretly  inclined  to 
the  Reformed  religion,  she  had  fled  secretly  from  her  cloister  in  the  year  of 
honors  1573,  and  had  found  refuge  at  the  court  of  the  Elector  Palatine,  after 
which  step  her  father  refused  to  receive  her  letters,  to  contribute  a  fardiing 
to  her  support,  or  even  to  acknowledge  her  claims  upon  him  by  a  single  line 
or  message  of  affection.' 

Under  these  circumstances  the  outcast  Princess,  who  bad  arrived  at  years 
of  maturity,  might  be  considered  her  own  mistress,  and  she  was  neither 
morally  nor  legally  bound,  when  her  hand  was  sought  in  marriage  by  the 
great  champion  of  the  Reformation,  to  ask  the  consent  of  a  parent  who 
loathed  her  religion  and  denied  her  existence.  The  legality  of  the  divorce 
from  Anne  of  Saxony  had  been  settled  by  a  full  expression  of  the  ecclesiastical 
authority  which  she  most  respected;^  the  facts  upon  which  the  divorce  had 
been  founded  having  been  proved  beyond  peradventure. 

Nothing,  in  truth,  could  well  be  more  unfortunate  in  its  results  than  the 
famous  Saxon  marriage,  the  arrangements  for  which  had  occasioned  so  much 
pondering  to  Philip,  and  so  much  diplomatic  correspondence  on  the  part  of 
high  personages  in  Germany,  the  Netiierlands,  and  Spain.  Certainly,  it  was 
of  but  little  consequence  to  what  Church  the  unhappy  Princess  belonged,  and 
they  must  be  slightly  versed  in  history  or  in  human  nature  who  can  imagine 
these  nuptials  to  have  exercised  &ny  effect  upon  the  religious  or  political  sen- 
timents of  Orange.  The  Princess  was  of  a  stormy,  ill-regulated  nature ; 
almost  a  lunatic  from  the  beginning.  The  dislike  which  succeeded  to  her 
fantastic  fondness  for  the  Prince,  as  well  as  her  general  eccentricity,  had  soon 
become  the  talk  of  all  the  court  at  Brussels.  She  would  pass  week  after  week 
without  emerging  from  her  chamber,  keeping  the  shutters  closed  and  candles 
burning  day  and  night.*  She  quarrelled  violently  with  Countess  E^mont  for 
precedence,  so  that  the  ludicrous  contentions  of  tjie  two  ladies  in  antechambers 
and  doorways  were  the  theme  and  the  amusement  of  society."  Her  insol- 
ence, not  only  in  private  but  in  public,  towards  her  husband  became  intoler- 
able. "  I  could  not  do  otherwise  than  bear  it  with  sadness  and  patience," 
said  the  Prince,  with  great  magnanimity,  "  hoping  that  with  age  would  come 
improvement."  Nevertheless,  upon  one  occasion,  at  a  supper  party,  she  had 
used  such  language  in  the  presence  of  Count  Horn  and  manyother  nobles,  "that 
all  wondered  that  he  could  endure  the  abusive  terms  which  she  applied  to  him. " ' 
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When  the  clouds  gathered  about  him,  when  he  had  become  an  exile  and  a 
wanderer,  her  reproaches  and  her  violence  increased.  The  sacrifice  of  their 
wealth,  the  mortgages  and  sales  which  he  effected  of  his  estates,  plate,  jewels, 
and  furniture,  to  raise  money  for  the  struggling  country,  excited  her  bitter 
resentment.  She  separated  herself  from  him  by  degrees,  and  at  last  abandoned 
him  altogether.  Her  temper  became  violent  to  ferocity.  She  beat  her  ser- 
vants with  her  hands  and  with  clubs ;  she  threatened  the  lives  of  herself,  of 
her  attendants,  of  Count  John  of  Nassau,  with  knives  and  daggers,  and  in- 
dulged in  habitual  profanity  and  blasphemy,  utteiing  frightful  curses  upon 
all  around.  Her  original  tendency  to  intemperance  had  so  much  increased, 
that  she  was  oAen  unable  to  stand  on  her  feet  A  bottle  of  wine,  holding 
more  than  a  quart,  in  the  morning,  and  another  in  the  evening,  together  with 
a  pound  of  sugar,  was  her  usual  allowance.  She  addressed  letters  to  Alva, 
complaining  that  her  husband  had  impoverished  himself  "in  his  good-for- 
nothing  Beggar  war,"  and  begging  the  Duke  to  furnish  her  with  a  little  ready 
money,  and  with  the  means  of  arriving  at  the  possession  of  her  dower,^  An 
illicit  connection  with  a  certain  John  Rubens,  an  exiled  magistrate  of  Antwerp, 
and  father  of  the  celebrated  painter,  completed  the  list  of  her  delinquencies, 
and  justified  the  marriage  of  the  Prince  with  Charlotte  de  Bourbon.*  It  was 
therefore  determined  by  the  Elector  of  Saxony  and  the  Landgrave  William  to 
remove  her  from  the  custody  of  the  Nassaus.  This  took  place,  with  infinite 
difficulty,  at  the  close  of  the  year  1575.  Already,  in  1573,  Augustus  had 
proposed  to  the  Landgrave  that  she  should  be  kept  in  solitary  confinement, 
and  that  a  minister  should  preach  to  her  daily  through  the  grated  aperture  by 
which  her  food  was  to  be  admitted.  The  Landgrave  remonstrated  at  so 
inhuman  a  proposition,  which  was,  however,  carried  into  effect.  The  wretched 
Princess,  now  completely  a  lunatic,  was  imprisoned  in  the  Electoral  palace, 
in  a  chamber  where  the  windows  were  walled  up,  and  a  small  grating  let  into  the 
upper  part  of  the  door.  Through  this  wicket  came  her  food,  as  well  as  the 
words  of  the  holy  man  appointed  to  preach  daily  for  her  edification.* 

Two  years  long  she  endured  this  terrible  punishment,  and  died  mad,*  on 
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the  i8tli  of  December  1577.  On  the  following  day  she  was  buried  ir  the 
electoral  tomb  at  Meissen  ;  a  pompous  procession  of  "  school  childreui  clergy, 
magistrates,  nobility,  and  citizens  "  conducting  her  to  that  rest  of  which  she 
could  no  longer  be  deprived  by  the  cruelty  of  man  nor  her  own  violent  tem- 
perament' 

So  tar,  therefore,  as  the  character  of  Mademoiselle  de  Bourbon  and  the 
legitimacy  of  her  future  offspring  were  concerned,  she  received  ample  gua- 
rantees. For  the  rest,  the  Prince,  in  a  simple  letter,  informed  her  that  he  was 
already  past  his  prime,  having  reached  his  forty-second  year,  and  that  his 
fortune  was  encumbered  not  only  with  settlements  for  his  children  by  previous 
marriages,  but  by  debts  contracted  in  the  cause  of  his  oppressed  country.* 
A  convention  of  doctors  and  bishops  of  France,  summoned  by  the  Due  de 
Montpensier,  afterwards  confirmed  the  opinion  that  the  conventual  vows  of 
the  Princess  Charlotte  had  been  conformable  neither  to  the  laws  of  France 
nor  to  the  canons  of  the  Trent  Council'  She  was  conducted  to  Brill  by 
St  Aldegoode,  where  sherwas  received  by  her  bridegroom,  to  whom  she  was 
imited  on  the  lath  of  June.  The  wedding  festival  was  held  at  Dort  with 
much  revelry  and  holiday-making,  "but  without  dancing. "  * 

In  this  connection,  no  doubt  the  Prince  consulted  his  inclination  only. 
Eminently  domestic  in  his  habits,  he  required  the  relief  of  companionship  at 
home  to  the  exhausting  a&irs  which  made  up  his  life  abroad.  For  years  he 
had  never  enjoyed  social  converse,  except  at  long  intervals,  with  man  or  woman  j 
it  was  natural,  therefore,  that  he  should  contract  this  marriage.  It  was  equally 
natural  that  he  should  make  many  enemies  by  so  impolitic  a  match.  The 
Elector  Palatine,  who  was  in  place  of  guardian  to  the  bride,  decidedly  disap- 
proved, although  he  was  suspected  of  favouring  the  alliance.^  The  Landgrave 
of  Hesse  for  a  time  was  furious  ;  the  Elector  of  Saxony  absolutely  delirious 
with  rage.*  The  Diet  of  the  Empire  was  to  be  held  within  a  few  weeks  at 
Frankfort,  where  it  was  very  certain  that  the  ontiaged  and  influential  Elector 
would  maJce  his  appearance,  overflowing  with  anger,  and  determined  to  revenge 
upon  the  cause  of  the  Netfaerland  Reformation  the  injury  which  he  had  per- 
sonally received.  Even  the  wise,  considerate,  affectionate  brother,  John  of 
Nassau,  considered  the  marriage  an  act  of  madness.  He  did  what  he  could, 
by  argument  and  entreaty,  to  dissuade  the  Prince  from  its  completion;^ 
although  he  afterwards  voluntarily  confessed  that  the  Princess  Charlotte  had 
been  deeply  calumniated,  and  was  an  inestimable  treasure  to  his  brother.^ 
The  French  Government  made  use  of  the  circumstance  to  justify  itself  in  a  still 
fiirther  alienation  ftom  the  cause  of  the  Prince  than  it  had  hitherto  manifested, 
but  this  was  rather  pretence  than  reality. 

It  was  not  in  the  natme  of  things,  however,  that  the  Saxon  and  Hessian 
indignation  could  be  easily  allayed.  The  Landgrave  was  extremely  violent. 
"  Truly,  I  cannot  imagine,"  he  wrote  to  the  Elector  of  Saxony,  "  guo  eotuilio 
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that  wiseacre  of  an  Aldegonde,  and  whosoever  else  has  been  aiding  and  abe(> 
ting,  hare  undertaken  this  affair.  Nam  sipielatem  respidas,  it  is  to  be  feare<i 
that,  considciing  she  is  a  Frenchwoman,  a  nun,  and  moreover  a  fugitive  nun, 
about  whose  chastity  there  has  been  considerable  question,  the  Prince  has  got 
out  ofthefrying-pan  into  the  fire.  Si /ormam,  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  it  was 
her  beauty  which  charmed  him,  since,  without  doubt,  he  must  be  rather  fright- 
ened than  delighted  when  he  looks  upon  her,  Si  sprm  prolis,  the  Prince  has 
certainly  only  too  many  heirs  already,  and  ought  to  wish  that  he  had  neither 
wife  nor  children.  Si  amidtiam,  it  is  not  to  be  supposed,  while  her  father 
expresses  himself  in  such  threatening  language  with  regard  to  her,  that  there 
will  be  much  cordiality  of  friendship  on  his  part  Let  them  look  to  it,  then, 
lest  it  fare  with  them  no  better  than  with  the  Admiral  at  his  Paris  wedding; 
for  those  gentlemen  can  hardly  forgive  such  injuries,  situ  mercurio  et  arseriice 
suilimala."^ 

The  Elector  of  Saxony  was  firantic  with  choler,  and  almost  ludicrous  in  the 
vehemence  of  its  expression.  Count  John  was  unceasing  in  his  exhortations 
to  his  brother  to  respectthe  sensitiveness  ofthese  important  personages,  and  to 
remember  how  much  good  and  how  much  evil  it  was  in  their  power  to  compass 
with  regard  to  himself  and  to  the  great  cause  of  the  Protestant  religion.  He 
reminded  him,  too,  that  the  divorce  had  not  been  and  would  not  be  considered 
impregnable  as  to  form,  and  that  much  discomfort  and  detriment  was  likely 
to  grow  out  of  the  whole  proceeding  for  himself  and  his  family.'  The  Prince, 
however,  was  immovable  in  his  resolution,  and  from  the  whole  tone  of  his 
correspondence  and  deportment  it  was  obvious  that  his  marri^e  was  one 
rather  of  inclination  than  of  policy.  "  I  can  assure  you,  my  brother,"  he 
wrote  to  Count  John,  "  that  my  character  has  always  tended  to  this — to  care 
neither  for  words  nor  menaces  in  any  matter  where  I  can  act  with  a  clear  con- 
science, and  without  doing  injury  to  my  neighbour.  Truly,  if  I  had  paid 
regard  to  the  threats  of  princes,  I  should  never  have  embarked  in  so  many 
dangerous  affairs,  contrary  to  the  will  of  the  King,  my  master,  in  tima  fast, 
and  even  to  the  advice  of  many  of  my  relatives  and  firiends."  * 

The  evil  consequences  which  had  been  foreseen  were  not  slow  to  manifest 
themselves.  There  was  much  discussion  of  the  Prince's  marriage  at  the  Diet 
of  Frankfort,  and  there  was  even  a  proposition  formally  to  declare  the  Cal- 
vinists  excluded  in  Germany  from  the  benefits  of  the  Peace  of  Passau.  The 
Archduke  Rudolph  was  soon  afterwards  elected  King  of  the  Romans  and  of 
Bohemia,  although  hitherto,  according  to  the  policy  of  the  Prince  of  Orange, 
.sndinthe  expectation  of  benefit  to  the  cause  of  the  Reformation  in  Germany 
and  the  Netherlands,  there  had  been  a  strong  disposition  to  hold  out  hopes 
to  Henry  the  Third,  and  to  excite  the  fears  of  Maximilian.* 

While  these  important  affairs,  public  and  private,  had  been  occurring  in  the 
south  of  Holland  and  in  Gennany,  a  very  nefarious  transaction  had  disgraced 
the  cause  of  the  patriot  party  in  the  northern  quarter.  Diedrich  Sonoy, 
governor  of  that  portion  of  Holland,  a  man  of  great  bravery,  but  of  extreme 
ferocity  of  character,  had  discovered  an  extensive  conspiracy  among  certain 
of  the  inhabitants,  in  aid  of  an  approaching  Spanish  invasion.  Bands  of  land- 
loupers had  been  employed,  according  to  the  intimation  which  he  had  received, 
or  affected  to  have  received,  to  set  fire  to  villages  and  towns  in  every  direc* 
lion,  to  set  up  beacons,  and  to  conduct  a  series  of  signals  by  which  the  expedi- 
tions about  to  be  organised  were  to  be  furthered  In  their  objects.'  The 
Governor,  determined  to  show  that  the  Duke  of  Alva  could  not  be  more 
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IfToaipt  nor  more  terrible  than  himself,  improvised,  oi  his  own  authority,  a 
tribunal  in  imitation  of  the  infamous  Blood  Council  Fortunately  for  the  ciia- 
racter  of  the  country,  Sonoy  was  not  a  Hollander,  nor  was  the  jurisdiction  of 
this  newly  established  court  allowed  to  extend  beyond  very  narrow  limits. 
Eight  vagabonds  were,  however,  arrested  and  doomed  to  tortures  the  most 
horrible,  in  order  to  extort  from  them  confessions  implicating  persons  of 
higher  position  in  the  land  than  themselves.  Seven,  after  a  few  turns  of  the  pulley 
and  the  screw,  confessed  all  which  they  were  expected  to  confess,  and  accused 
all  whom  they  were  requested  to  accuse.  The  eighth  was  firmer,  and  refused 
to  testify  to  the  guilt  of  certain  respectable  householders,  whose  names  he 
had  perhaps  never  heard,  and  against  whom  there  was  no  shadow  of  evidence. 
He  was,  however,  reduced  by  three  hours  and  a  half  of  sharp  torture  to  con- 
fess, entirely  according  to  their  orders,  so  that  accusations  and  evidence  were 
thus  obtained  against  certain  influential  gentlemen  of  the  province,  whose 
only  crime  was  a  secret  adherence  to  the  Catholic  faith.^ 

The  eight  wretches  who  had  been  induced  by  promises  of  unconditional 
pardon  upon  one  hand,  and  by  savage  torture  on  the  other,  to  bear  this  false 
witness,  were  condemned  to  be  burned  alive,  and  on  their  way  to  the  stake 
they  all  retrarted  the  statements,  which  had  only  been  extorted  from  them  by 
the  rack.  Nevertheless,  the  individuals  who  had  been  thus  designated  were 
axiested.  Charged  with  plotting  a  general  conflagration  of  the  villages  and 
farmhouses,  in  conjunction  with  an  invasion  by  Hierges  and  other  Papist 
generals,  they  indignantly  protested  their  innocence ;  but  two  of  them,  a  (At- 
tain Kopp  Comeliszoon,  and  his  son,  Nanning  Koppezoon,  were  selected  to 
undergo  the  most  cruel  torture  which  had  yet  been  practised  in  the  Nether- 
lands.' Sonoy,  to  his  eternal  shame,  was  disposed  to  prove  that  human 
ingenuity  to  inflict  human  misery  had  not  been  exhausted  in  the  chambers 
of  the  Blood  Council,  for  it  was  to  be  shown  that  Reformers  were  capable  of 
giving  a  lesson  even  to  Inquisitors  in  this  diabolical  science.  Kopp,  a  man 
advanced  in  years,  was  tortured  during  a  whole  day.  On  the  following  morn- 
ing he  was  again  brought  to  the  rack,  but  the  old  man  was  too  weak  to  endure 
all  the  agony  which  his  tormentors  had  provided  for  him.  Hardly  had  he 
been  placed  upon  the  bed  of  torture  than  he  calmly  expired,  to  the  great 
indignation  of  the  tribunal.'  "  The  devil  has  broken  his  neck,  and  carried 
him  off  to  hell,"  cried  they,  ferociously.  "  Nevertheless,  that  shall  not  pre- 
vent him  from  being  hung  and  quartered."  This  decree  of  impotent  venge- 
ance was  accordingly  executed.*  The  son  of  Kopp,  however,  Nanning  Koppe- 
zoon, was  a  man  in  the  full  vigour  of  his  years.  He  bore  with  perfect  fortitude 
a  series  of  incredible  tortures,  after  which,  with  his  body  singed  from  head  to 
heel,  and  his  feet  almost  entirely  Sayed,  he  was  left  for  six  weeks  to  crawl 
about  his  dungeon  on  his  knees.  He  was  then  brought  back  to  the  torture- 
loom,  and  again  stretched  upon  the  rack,  while  a  large  earthen  vessel,  made 
for  the  purpose,  was  placed,  inverted,  upon  his  naked  body.  A  number  of  rats 
were  introduced  under  this  cover,  and  hot  coals  were  heaped  upon  the  vessel, 
till  the  rats,  rendered  furious  by  the  heat,  gnawed  into  the  very  bowels  of  the 
victim,  in  dieir  agony  to  escape.^    The  boles  thus  torn  in  bis  bleeding  flesh 
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were  filled  with  red-hot  coals.  He  was  afterwards  subjected  to  other  tortures 
too  foul  to  relate  ;  nor  was  it  till  he  had  endured  all  this  agony,  with  a.  forti- 
tude which  seemed  supernatural,  that  he  was  at  last  discovered  to  be  human. 
Scorched,  bittci,  dislocated  in  every  joint,  sleepless,  starving,  perishing  with 
thirst,  he  was  at  last  crushed  into  a  false  confession  by  a  promise  of  absolute 
foi^veness.  He  admitted  everything  which  was  brought  to  his  cbajige,  con- 
fessing  a  catalogue  of  contemplated  burnings  and  beacon  firings  of  which  he 
bad  never  dreamed,  and  avowing  himself  in  league  with  other  desperate  Papists 
still  more  dangerous  than  himself. 

Notwithstanding  the  promises  of  pardon,  Nanning  was  then  condemned  to 
death.  The  sentence  ordained  that  his  heart  should  be  torn  from  his  living 
bosom,  and  thrown  in  his  face,  after  which,  his  head  was  to  be  taken  off,  and 
exposed  on  the  church  steeple  of  his  native  village.  His  body  was  then  to 
be  cut  in  four,  and  a  quarter  fastened  upon  different  towers  of  the  city  of 
Alkmaar,  for  it  was  that  city,  recently  so  famous  for  its  heroic  resistance  to 
the  Spanish  army,  which  was  now  sullied  by  alt  this  cold-blooded  atrocity. 
When  led  to  execution,  the  victim  recanted  indignantly  the  conGessions  forced 
from  him  by  weakness  of  body,  and  exonerated  the  persons  whom  he  had 
falsely  accused.  A  certain  clergyman,  named  Jurian  Epeszoon  endeavoured 
by  loud  praying  to  drown  his  voice,  that  the  people  might  not  rise  with  indig- 
nation, and  the  dying  prisoner,  with  his  last  breath,  solemnly  summoned  this 
unworthy  pastor  of  Christ  to  meet  him  within  three  days  before  the  judgment- 
seat  of  God.  It  is  3  remarkable  and  authentic  fact,  that  the  clergyman  thus 
summoned  went  home  pensively  horn  the  place  of  execution,  sickened  imme- 
diately, and  died  upon  the  appointed  day.^ 

Notwithstanding  this  solemn  recantation,  the  persons  accused  were  arrested, 
and  in  their  turn  subjected  to  torture,  but  the  af^ir  now  reached  the  ears  of 
Orange.  His  peremptory  orders,  with  the  universal  excitement  produced  in 
the  neighbourhood,  at  last  checked  the  course  of  the  outrage,  and  the  accused 
persons  were  remanded  to  prison,  where  they  remained  till  liberated  by  the 
Pacification  of  Ghent  After  their  release  they  commenced  legal  proceedings 
against  Sonoy,  with  a.  view  of  establishing  their  own  innocence,  and  of  bring' 
ing  the  inhuman  functionary  to  justice.  The  process  languished,  however, 
and  was  finally  abandoned,  for  the  powerful  Governor  bad  rendered  such 
eminent  service  in  the  cause  of  liberty,  that  it  was  thought  unwise  to  push  him 
to  extremity.  It  is  no  impeachment  upon  the  character  of  the  Prince,  that 
these  horrible  crimes  were  not  prevented.  It  was  impossible  for  him  to  be 
omnipresent  Neither  is  it  just  toconsiderthe  tortures  and  death  thus  inflicted 
upon  innocent  men  an  indelible  stain  upon  the  cause  of  liberty.  They  were 
the  crimes  of  an  individual  who  had  been  useful,  but  who,  like  the  Count  de 
la  Marck,  had  now  contaminated  his  hand  witli  the  blood  of  the  guiltless 
The  new  tribunal  never  took  root,  and  was  abolished  as  soon  as  its  initiatory 
horrors  were  known. ' 

On  the  19th  (&  July,  Oudewater,  entirely  unprepared  for  such  an  evmt,  was 
besieged  by  Hierges,  but  the  garrison  and  the  population,  although  weak,  were 
brave.  The  town  resisted  eighteen  days,  and  on  the  7th  of  August  was  carried 
by  assault,'  after  which  the  usual  horrors  were  fully  practised,  after  which  the 
garrison  was  put  to  the  sword,  and  the  towns-people  fared  little  better.  Men, 
women,  and  children  were  murdered  in  cold  blood,  or  obliged  to  purchase 
their  lives  by  heavy  ransoms,  white  matrons  and  maids  were  sold  byanction  to 
the  soldiers  at  two  or  three  dollars  each.*     Almost  every  house  in  the  city  was 
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burned  to  the  ground,  and  these  horrible  but  very  customary  scenes  having 
b«en  enacted,  the  army  of  Hiergcs  took  its  way  to  Schoonhoven.  That  city, 
not  defending  itself,  secured  tolerable  terms  of  capitulation,  and  surrendered 
on  the  34th  of  AugusL'- 

The  Grand  Commander  had  not  yet  given  up  the  hope  of  naval  assistance 
from  Spain,  notwithstanding  the  abrupt  termination  to  the  last  e]c[>edition  which 
had  been  organised.  It  was,  however,  necessary  that  a  foothold  should  be 
recovered  upon  the  seaboard  before  a  descent  from  without  could  be  met  with 
proper  co-operation  from  the  land  forces  within,  and  he  was  most  anxious, 
therefore,  to  effect  the  reconquest  of  some  portion  of  Zealand.  The  island  of 
Tholen  was  still  Spanish,  and  had  been  so  since  the  memorable  expedition  of 
Mondragon  to  South  Eeveland.  From  this  interior  portion  of  the  archipelago 
the  Governor  now  determined  to  attempt  an  expedition  against  the  outer  and 
more  important  territory.  The  three  principal  islands  were  Tholen,  Duiveland, 
and  Schouwen.  Tholen  was  the  first  which  detached  itself  from  the  continent 
Next,  and  separated  from  it  by  a  bay  two  leagues  in  width,  was  Duiveland,  or 
the  Isle  of  Doves.  Beyond,  and  parted  by  a  narrower  firth,  was  Schouwen, 
fronting  directly  upon  the  ocean,  fortified  by  its  strong  capital  city,  Zierickzee, 
and  containing  other  villages  of  inferior  consequence.^ 

Requesens  had  been  long  revolving  in  his  mind  the  means  of  possessing 
himself  of  this  important  island.  He  had  caused  to  be  constructed  a  nume- 
rous armada  of  boats  and  light  vessels  of  various  dimensions,  and  he  now 
came  to  Tholen  to  organise  the  expedition.  His  prospects  were  at  first  not 
flattering,  for  the  gulfs  and  estuaries  swarmed  with  Zealand  vessels,  manned 
by  crews  celebrated  for  their  skill  and  audacity.  Traitors,  however,  from  Zea- 
land itself  now  came  forward  to  teach  the  Spanish  commander  how  to  strike 
at  the  heart  of  their  own  country.  These  refugees  explained  to  Requesens 
that  a  narrow  flat  extended  under  the  sea  from  Philipsiand,  a  small  and  unin- 
habited islet  situate  close  to  Tholen,  as  far  as  the  shore  of  Duiveland.  Upon 
this  submerged  tongue  of  land,  the  water,  during  ebb-tide,  was  eufGciently 
shallow  to  be  waded,  and  it  would  therefore  be  possible  for  a  determined 
band,  under  cover  of  the  night,  to  make  the  perilous  passage.  Once  arrived 
at  Duiveland,  they  could  more  easily  cross  the  intervening  creek  to  Schouwen, 
which  was  not  so  deep  and  only  half  as  wide,  so  that  a  force  thus  sent  through 
these  dangerous  shallows,  might  take  possession  of  Duiveland  and  lay  siege 
to  Zierickzee,  in  the  vety  teeth  of  the  Zealand  fleet,  which  would  be  unable 
to  sail  near  enough  to  intercept  their  passage.* 

The  Commander  determined  that  the  enterprise  should  be  attempted.  It 
was  not  a  novelty,  because  Mondragon,  as  we  have  seen,  had  already  most 
brilliantly  conducted  a  very  similar  expedition.  The  present  was,  however, 
a  much  more  daring  scheme.  The  other  exploit,  although  sufficiently  hazard- 
ous, and  entirely  successful,  had  been  a  victory  gained  over  the  sea  alone. 
It  had  been  a  surprise,  and  had  been  effected  without  any  opposition  from 
human  enemies.  Here,  however,  they  were  to  deal,  not  only  with  the  ocean 
and  darkness,  but  with  a  watchfyl  and  determined  foe.  The  Zealanders  were 
aware  that  the  enterprise  was  in  contemplation,  and  their  vessels  lay  about 
the  contiguous  waters  in  considerable  force.*  Nevertheless,  the  determination 
of  the  Grand  Commander  was  hailed  with  enthusiasm  by  his  troops.  Having 
satisfied  himself  by  personal  experiment  that  the  enterprise  was  possible, 
and  that  therefore  his  brave  soldiers  could  accomplish  it,  he  decided  that  the 
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gloiy  of  the  achievement  should  be  fairly  shared,  as  before,  among  the  diAc- 
rent  nations  which  served  the  King. 

After  completing  his  preparations,  Requesens  came  to  Tholen,  at  which 
rendezvous  were  assembled  three  thousand  infantry,  partly  Spaniards,  partly 
Germans,  partly  Walloons.  Besides  these,  a  picked  corps  of  two  hundred 
sappers  and  miners  was  to  accompany  the  espedition,  in  order  that  no  time 
mignt  be  lost  in  fortifying  themselves  as  soon  as  they  had  seized  possesion 
of  Schouwen.  Four  hundred  mounted  troopers  were,  moreover,  stationed  in 
the  town  of  Tholen,  while  the  little  fleet  which  had  been  prepared  at  Antwerp 
lay  near  that  city  ready  to  co-operate  with  the  land  force  as  soon  as  they  should 
complete  their  enterprise.  The  Grand  Commander  now  divided  the  whole 
force  into  two  parts.  One  half  was  to  remain  in  the  boats,  under  the  com- 
ma)^ of  Mondragon;  the  other  half,  accompanied  by  the  two  hundred  pioneers, 
were  to  wade  through  the  sea  from  Philipsland  to  Duiveland  and  Schouwen. 
Each  soldier  of  this  detachment  was  provided  with  a  pair  of  shoes,  two  pounds 
of  powder,  and  rations  for  three  daj's  in  a  canvas  bag  suspended  at  his  neck. 
The  leader  of  this  expedition  was  Don  Osorio  d'UUoa,  an  officer  distinguished 
for  his  experience  and  braveiy.^ 

On  the  night  selected  for  the  enterprise,  that  of  the  ayth  September,  the 
moon  was  a  day  old  in  its  fourth  quarter,  and  rose  a  little  before  twelve.  It 
was  low  water  at  between  four  and  five  in  the  morning.  The  Grand  Com- 
mander, at  the  appointed  hour  of  midnight,  crossed  to  Philipsland,  and  stood 
on  the  shore  to  watch  the  setting  forth  of  the  liitie  army.  He  addressed  a 
short  harangue  to  them,  in  whicli  he  skilhilly  struck  the  chords  of  Spanish 
chivalry  and  the  national  Love  of  gloiy,^  and  was  answered  with  loud  and  enthu- 
siastic cheeis.  Don  Osorio  d'UUoa  then  stripped  and  plunged  into  the  sea 
immediately  after  the  guides.  He  was  followed  by  the  Spaniards,  after  whom 
came  the  Germans,  and  then  the  Walloons.  The  two  hundred  sappers  and 
miners  came  next,  and  Don  Gabriel  Peralta,  with  his  Spanish  company, 
brought  up  the  rear.  It  was  a  wild  night  Incessant  lightning  alternately 
revealed  and  obscured  the  progress  of  the  midnight  march  through  the  black 
waters,  as  the  anxious  Commander  watched  the  expedition  from  the  shore, 
but  the  soldiers  were  quickly  swallowed  up  in  the  gloom.'  As  they  advanced 
cautiously,  two  by  two,  the  daring  adventurers  found  themselves  soon  nearly 
up  to  their  necks  in  the  waves,  while  so  narrow  was  the  submerged  bank  along 
which  they  were  marching,  that  a  misstep  to  the  tight  or  left  was  fatal  Luck- 
less individuals  repeatedly  sank  to  rise  no  more.  Meantime,  as  the  sickly 
light  of  the  waning  moon  came  forth  at  intervals  through  the  stormy  clouds, 
the  soldiers  could  plainly  perceive  the  files  of  Zealand  vessels  through  which 
they  were  to  march,  and  which  were  anchored  as  close  to  the  flat  as  the  water 
would  allow.  Some  had  recklessly  stranded  themselves  in  their  eagerness  to 
interrupt  the  passage  of  the  troops,  and  the  artillery  played  unceasingly  from 
the  larger  vessels.  Discharges  of  musketry  came  continually  from  all,  but  the 
fitful  lightning  rendered  the  aim  difficult  and  the  fire  comparatively  harmless,* 
while  the  Spaniards  were,  moreover,  protected^as  to  a  large  part  of  their  bodies, 
by  the  water  in  which  they  were  immersed. 

At  times,  they  halted  for  breath,  or  to  engage  in  fierce  skirmishes  with  their 
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nearest  assailants.  Standing  breast-high  in  the  waves,  and  surrouDcIed  at  in- 
tervals by  total  darkness,  they  were  yet  able  to  pour  an  occasional  well-directed 
volley  into  the  hostile  ranks.  The  Zealanders,  however,  tiid  not  assail  them 
with  firearms  alone.  They  transfixed  some  with  their  fatal  harpoons ;  they 
dragged  others  from  the  path  with  boat-hooks ;  they  beat  out  the  brains  of 
others  with  heavy  flails.'  Many  were  the  mortal  duels  thus  fought  in  the  dark- 
ness, and,  as  it  were,  in  the  bottom  of  the  sea;  many  were  the  deeds  of  auda- 
city which  no  eye  was  to  mark  save  those  by  whom  they  were  achieved.  Still; 
in  spite  of  all  impediments  and  losses,  the  Spaniards  steadily  advanced.  If 
other  arms  proved  less  available,  Ihey  were  attacked  by  the  fierce  taUnts  and 
invectives  of  their  often  invisible  foes,  who  reviled  theai  as  water-dogs,  fetching 
and  carrying  for  a  master  who  despised  them ;  as.  mercenaries,  who  coined 
their  blood  for  gold,  and  were  employed  by  tyrants  for  the  basest  uses.  If, 
stung  by  these  mocking  voices,  they  turned  in  the  darkness  to  chastise  their 
unseen  tormentors,  they  were  certain  to  be  trampled  upon  by  their  comrades, 
and  to  be  pushed  from  their  narrow  pathway  into  the  depths  of  the  sea. 
Thus  many  perished. 

The  night  wore  on,  and  the  adventurers  stiU  fought  it  out  manfully,  but 
very  slowly,  the  main  body  of  Spaniards,  Germans,  and  Walloons  soon  aftei- 
daylight  reaching  the  opposite  shore,  having  sustained  considerable  losses, 
but  in  perfect  order.  The  pioneers  were  not  so  fortunate.  The  tide  rose 
over  them  before  ihey  could  effect  their  passage,  and  swept  nearly  every  one 
away.'  The  rear-guard,  under  Peralta,  not  surprised,  like  the  pioneers,  in 
the  middle  of  their  passage  by  the  rising  tide,  but  prevented,  before  it  was 
too  late,  from  advancing  far  beyond  the  shore  from  which  they  had  departed, 
were  fortunately  enabled  to  retrace  their  steps.' 

Don  Osorio,  at  the  head  of  the  successful  adventurers,  now  effected  his 
landing  upon  Duiveland.  Reposing  themselves  but  for  an  instant  after  thii> 
unparalleled  march  through  the  water  of  more  than  six  hours,  they  took  a 
slight  refreshment,  prayed  to  the  Vii^in  Mary  and  to  St.  James,  and  then 
prepared  to  meet  their  new  enemies  on  land.  Ten  companies  of  French, 
Scotch,  and  English  auxiliaries  hiy  in  Duiveland,  under  the  command  of 
Charles  Van  BoisoL  Strange  to  relate,  by  an  inexplicable  accident,  or  by 
treason,  that  general  was  slain  by  his  own  soldier^  at  the  moment  When  the 
royal  troops  landed.  The  panic  created  by  this  event  became  intense,  as  the 
enemy  rose  suddenly,  as  it  were,  out  of  the  depths  of  the  ocean  to  attack 
them.  They  magnified  the  numbers  of  their  assailants,  and  Bed  terror-stricken 
in  every  direction.  Some  swam  to  the  Zealand  vessels  which  lay  in  the 
neighbourhood ;  others  took  refuge  in  the  forts  which  had  been  constructed 
on  the  island,  but  these  were  soon  carried  by  the  Spaniards,  and  th't:  conquest 
of  Duiveland  was  eSected.* 

.  The  enterprise  was  not  yet  completed,  but  the  remainder  was  less  difficult, 
and  not  nearly  so  hazardous,  for  the  creek  which  separated  Duiveland  from 
Schouwen  was  much  narrower  than  the  estuary  which  they  had  just  traversed. 
It  was  less  than  a  league  in  width,  but  so  encumbered  by  rushes  and  briers, 
that,  although  difficult  to  wade,  it  was  not  navigable  for  vessels  of  any  kind.* 
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This  part  of  the  expedition  was  accomplished  with  equal  resolution,  so  that, 
aAer  a  few  hours'  delay,  the  soldiers  stood  upon  the  much-coveted  island  of 
Schouwen.  Five  companies  of  States'  troops,  placed  to  oppose  their  land- 
ing, fled  in  the  most  cowardly  mantier  at  the  first  discbarge  of  the  Spanish 
muskets,'  and  took  refuge  in  the  city  of  Zierickzee,  which  was  soon  afterwards 
beleaguered. 

The  troops  had  b^i^  disenabarked  upon  Puiveland  from  the  armada, 
which  had  made  its  way  ^o  the  scene  of  action,  after  having  received,  by 
signal,  information  that  the  expedition  thro)igh  the  water  had  been  successful 
Brouwershaven,  on  the  northern  side  of  Schouwen,  was  immediateEy  reduced, 
but  Bonfmenede  resisted  till  the  3{tl^  of  October,  when  it  was  at  last  carried 
by  assault,  and  delivered  over  to  fire  and  sword.  Of  the  whole  population 
and  garrisoq  not  twenty  ^ere  left  alive.  Siege  was  then  laid  to  Zierickzee, 
and  Colonel  Mondragon  was  left  in  charge  of  the  operations.  Requesens 
himself  came  to  Schouwen  to  give  di^ctipnq  concerning  this  important 
enterprise.' 

Chiappin  ViteHi  alio  came  thither  in  the  middle  of  the  winter,  and  was  so 
much  injured  by  a  fall  from  his  litter  while  making  the  tour  of  the  island, 
that  he  djed  on  shipboard  during  his  return  to  Antwerp.'  This  officer  had 
gained  his  laurels  upon  more  than  one  occasion,  his  conduct  in  the  important 
action  near  Mons,  in  which  the  Huguenot  force  under  Genlis  was  defeated, 
having  beep  particularly  pr^itable.  Hp  was  qf  a  distinguished  Umbrian 
family,  and  had  passed  his  life  in  camps,  few  of  the  generals  who  had  accom- 
panied Alva  to  the  Netherlands  being  better  known  or  more  odious  to  the 
inhabit^ts.  He  was  equally  distinguished  fgr  his  courage,  his  cruelty,  and 
his  corpulence.  The  last  characteiistic  was  so  remarkable,  that  he  was 
almost  monstrous  in  his  personal  appearance.  His  protuberant  stomach 
was  always  supported  in  »  bandage  suspended  from  his  neck,  yet  in  spite  of 
this  enormous  impediment,  he  was  personally  active  on  the  battlelield,  and 
performed  more  service,  not  only  as  a  commander  but  as  a  subaltern,  than 
many  a  younger  and  lighter  man.* 

The  siege  of  Zierickzee  was  protracted  till  the  following  June,  the  city 
holding  out  with  firmness.  Want  of  funds  pai^sed  the  operations  to  be  con- 
ducted with  languor,  but  fhe  san^e  cause  prevented  the  Prince  from  accom- 
plishing its  relieC  Thus  the  expedition  from  PhiJipsland,  the  most  brilliant 
military  exploit  of  the  whole  war,  was  attended  with  important  results.  The 
communication  between  Walcheren  and  the  rest  of  Zealand  was  interrupted ; 
the  province  cut  in  two ;  a  foothold  on  the  ocean,  for  a  brief  interval  at  least, 
acquired  by  Spain.  The  Prince  was  inei^ptcssibly  chagrined  by  these  circum- 
stances, and  felt  that  the  moment  had  arrived  when  all  lionotuable  means 
were  to  be  employed  to  obtain  foreign  assistance.  The  Hollanders  and 
Zealanders  had  fought  the  battles  of  freedom  alone  hitherto,  and  had  fought 
them  well,  but  poverty  was  fast  rendering  them  incapable  of  sustaining  much 
longer  the  unequal  confiicL  Ofiers  of  men,  whose  wages  the  States  were  to 
furnish,  were  refused,  as  worse  than  fruitless.  Henry  of  Navarre,  who  pwrhaps 
deemed  it  possible  to  acquire  the  sovereignty  of  the  provinces  by  so  barren 
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&  benefit,  was  willing  to  send  two  or  three  thousand  men,  but  not  at  his  own 
expKDse.  The  proposition  was  respectfully  declined. *  The  Prince  and  his 
little  country  were  all  alone.  "Even  if  we  should  not  only  see  ourselves 
deserted  by  all  the  world,  but  also  ali  the  world  against  us,"  he  said,  "  we. 
should  not  cease  to  defend  ourselves  even  to  the  last  man.  Knowing  the 
justice  of  our  cause,  we  repose  entirely  in  the  mercy  of  God."  '  He  deter- 
mined, however,  once  more  to  have  recourse  to  the  powerful  of  the  earth, 
being  disposed  to  test  the  truth  of  his  celebrated  observation,  that  "  there 
would  be  no  lack  of  suitors  for  the  bride  that  he  had  to  bestow."  It  was 
necessary,  in  short,  to  loo^  fhe  great  questiQa  of  formally  renouncing  Philip 
directly  in  the  fape. 

Hitherto  the  fiction  of  allegiance  had  been  preserved,  and  even  by  the 
enemies  of  the  Prince  it  was  admitted  that  it  had  been  retained  with  no 
disloyal  intent.*  The  time,  however,  had  come  when  it  was  necessary  to 
throw  off  allegiance,  provided  another  could  be  found  strong  enough  and 
frank  enough  to  i^ept  the  authority  which  Philip  had  forfeited.  The  ques- 
tion was  naturally  between  tYance  and  England,  unless  the  provinces  could 
effect  their  readmission  ipto  the  body  of  the  Germanic  Empire.  Already  in 
June  the  Prince  had  laid  the  proposition  forpi  ally  before  the  States,  "whether 
they  should  not  negotiate  with  the  Empire  on  the  subject  of  their  admission, 
with  maintenance  of  thpir  Offn  constitntions;"  but  it  was  understood  that 
tl)ls  plan  was  not  tq  be  carried  out  if  the  protection  of  the  Empire  could  be 
obtained  under  easier  condiciops.* 

Nothing  came  of  the  proposition  ^t  that  time.  The  nobles  and  the 
deputies  of  South  Holland  now  voted,  in  the  beginning  of  the  ensuing  month, 
"  that  it  was  their  duty  to  abandon  the  King,  as  a  tyrant  who  sought  to 
oppress  and  destroy  his  subjects,  and  that  it  behoved  them  to  seek  another 
protector."  This  was  while  the  Bretla  negotiations  were  still  pending,  bnt 
when  their  inevitable  result  was  veiv  visible.  There  was  still  a  reluctance 
at  taking  the  last  9nd  depisivp  step  m  the  rebellion,  so  that  the  semblance 
of  loyalty  was  still  retained — that  ancient  scabbard,  in  which  the  sword 
might  yet  one  day  be  sheathed.  The  proposition  was  not  adopted  at  the 
dieL  A  committee  of  nine  was  merely  appointed  to  dehberate  with  the 
Prince  upon  the  "  rqeans  of  obtaining  foreign  assistance,  without  accepting 
foreign  authority  or  severing  their  connection  with  his  Majesty."  The  Estates 
were,  however,  summoned  a  few  months  later  by  the  Prince  to  deliberate 
on  this  important  matter  at  Sotterdam,  On  the  ist  of  October  he  then 
formally  proposed,  either  to  (pake  terms  with  their  enemy,  and  that  the 
sooner  the  better,  or  else,  pnce  for  all,  to  separate  entirely  from  the  King  of 
Spain,  and  to  change  their  sovereign,  in  order,  with  the  assistance  and  under 
protection  of  another  Christian  potentate,  to  maintain  the  provinces  against 
their  enemies.  Orange,  moreover,  expressed  the  opinion,  that  upon  so  im- 
portant a  subject  it  was  decidely  incumbent  upon  them  all  to  take  the  sense 
of  the  city  governments.  Thp  members  for  the  various  municipalities  acqui- 
esced in  the  propriety  of  this  suggestion,  and  resolved  to  consult  their 
constituents,  while  the  deputies  of  the  nobility  also  desired  to  consult  with 
their  whole  body.  After  an  adjournment  of  a  few  days,  the  diet  again 
assembled  at  Delft,  and  it  was  then  unanimously  resolved  by  the  nobles  and 
the  cities,  "  thai  they  would  fonake  the  King,  and  seek  foreign  assistance. 
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referring  the  choice  to  the  Prince,  who,  in  regard  to  the  governmeot,  was 
to  take  the  opinion  of  the  Estates."  ^ 

Thus  tiie  g'eat  step  was  taken  by  which  two  little  provinces  declared 
themselves  independent  of  their  ancient  master.  That  declaration,  although 
taken  in  the  midst  of  doubt  and  darkness,  was  liot  destined  to  be  cancelled, 
and  the  germ  of  a  new  and  powerful  commonwealth  was  pUnted:  So  little, 
however,  did  these  republican  fathers  foresee  their  coming  republic,  that  the 
resolution  to  renounce  one  king  was  combined  with  a  proposition  to  ask 
for  the  authority  of  another.  It  was  not  imagined  that  those  two  slender 
columns,  which  were  all  that  had  yet  been  raised  of  the  future  stately  peri- 
style, would  be  strong  enough  to  stand  alone.  The  question  now  arose,  to 
what  foreign  power  application  should  be  made.  But  little  hope  was  to  be 
entertained  from  Germany,  a  state  which  existed  only  in  name;  and  France 
was  still  in  a  condition  of  reUgious  and  intestine  discord.  The  attitude 
of  revolt  maintained  by  the  Due  d'Alengon  seemed  to  make  it  difficult 
and  dangerous  to  enter  into  negotiations  with  a  country  where  the  civil  wars 
had  assumed  so  complicated  a  character  that  a  loyal  and  useful  alliance 
could  hardly  be  made  with  any  party.  The  Queen  of  England,  on  the  other 
hand,  dreaded  the  wrath  of  Philip,  by  which  her  perpetual  dangets  from  the 
side  of  Scotland  would  be  aggravated,  while  she  feared  equally  the  extension 
of  French  authority  in  the  Netherlands,  by  which  increase  her  neighbour 
would  acquire  in  overshadowing  power.  She  was  also  ashamed  openly  to 
abandon  the  provinces  to  their  fate,  for  her  realm  was  supposed  to  be  a 
bulwark  of  the  Protestant  religion.  Afraid  to  af&ont  Philip,  afraid  to  refuse 
the  suit  of  tile  Netherlands,  afraid  to  concede  an  aggrandisement  to  France, 
what  course  was  open  to  the  English  queen  ?  That  which;  politically  and 
personally,  she  loved  the  best — a  course  of  barren  coquetry.  This  the  Prince 
of  Orange  foresaw ;  and  although  not  disposed  to  leave  a  stone  unturned  in 
his  efforts  to  find  assistance  for  his  count^,  he  on  the  whole  rather  inclined 
to  France,  He,  however^  better  than  any  man,  knew  how  little  cause  there 
was  for  sanguine  expectation  from  either  source.' 

It  was  determined,  in  the  name  of  h{&  Highness  and  the  Estates,  first  to 
send  a  mission  to  England ;  but  there  had  already  been  negotiations  this  year 
of  an  unpleasant  character  with  that  power.  At  the  request  of  the  Spanisli 
envoy,  the  foremost  Netherland  rebels,  in  number  about  fifty,  including  by 
name  the  Prince  of  Orange,  the  Counts  of  Berij  and  Culemburg,  with  St, 
Aldegonde,  Boisot,  Junius,  and  others,  had  been  formally  forbidden  by  Queen 
Elizabeth  to  enter  her  realm.*  The  Prince  had;  in  consequence,  sent  Alde- 
gonde and  Junius  on  a  secret  mission  to  France,*  and  the  Queen,  jealous  and 
anxious,  had  thereupon  sent  Daniel  Rogers  secretly  to  the  Prince.'  At  the 
same  time  she  had  sent  an  envoy  to  die  Grand  Commander,  counselling 
conciliatory  measures,  and  promising  to  send  a  special  mission  to  Spain  with 
the  offer  of  her  mediation ;  but  it  was  suspected  by  those  most  in  the  con- 
fidence of  the  Spanish  Government  at  Brussels,  that  there  was  a  great  deal  of 
deception  in  these  proceedings.*  A  trace  for  six  months  having  now  been 
established  between  the  Due  d'Alen;on  and  his  brother,  it  was  supposed 
that  an  alliance  between  France  and  England,  and  perhaps  between  Alen;on 
and  Elizabeth,  was  on  the  carpet,  and  that  a  kingdom  of  the  Netherlands 
was  to  be  the  wedding  present  of  the  bride  to  her  husband.  These  fantasies 
derived  additional  colour  from  the  fact,  that  while  the  Queen  was  expressing 
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the  most  amicable  intentions  towards  Spain,  and  the  greatest  jealousy  of 
France,  the  English  residents  at  Antwerp  and  other  cities  of  the  Netherlands 
had  received  private  instructions  to  sell  out  their  property  as  last  as  possible, 
and  to  retire  from  the  country.^  On  the  whole,  there  was  little  prospect 
either  of  a  final  answer  or  of  substantial  assistance  from  the  Queen. 

The  envoys  to  England  were  Advocate  Buis  and  Doctor  Francis  Maakon, 
nominated  by  the  Estates,  and  St.  Aldegonde,  chief  of  the  mission,  ap. 
pointed  by  the  Prince.  They  arrived  in  England  at  Christmas-tide.  Having 
represented  to  the  Queen  the  result  of  the  Breda  negotiations,  they  stated 
that  the  Prince  and  the  Estates,  in  despair  of  a  secure  peace,  had  addressed 
themselves  to  her  as  an  upright  protector  of  the  Faith,  and  as  a  princess 
decended  from  the  blood  of  Holland.  This  allusion  to  the  intermarriage  of 
Edward  III.  of  England  with  Philippa,  daughter  of  Count  William  III.  of 
Hainault  and  Holland,  would  not,  it  was  hoped,  be  in  vain.  They  further- 
more offered  to  her  Majesty,  in  case  she  were  willing  powerfully  to  assist 
the  States,  the  sovereignty  over  Holland  and  Zealand,  under  certain  con- 
ditions,' 

The  Queen  listened  graciously  to  the  envoys,  and  appointed  commissioners 
to  treat  with  them  ou  the  subject  Meantime,  Requesens  sent  Champagny  to 
England,  to  counteract  the  effect  of  this  embassy  of  the  Estates,  and  to  beg 
the  Queen  to  give  no  heed  to  the  prayers  of  the  rebels,  to  enter  into  no 
negotiations  with  them,  and  to  expel  them  at  once  from  her  kingdom.* 

The  Queen  gravely  assured  Champagny  "  that  the  envoys  were  not  rebels, 
but  faithful  subjects  of  his  Majesty."*  There  was  certainly  some  effrontery  in 
such  a  statement,  considering  the  solemn  offer  which  had  just  been  made  by 
the  envoys.  If  to  renounce  allegiance  to  Philip  and  to  propose  the  sove- 
reignty to  Elizabeth  did  not  constitute  rebellion,  it  would  be  difhcult  to 
define  or  to  discover  rebellion  anywhere.  The  statement  was  as  honest,  how- 
ever, as  the  diplomatic  grimace  with  which  Champagny  had  reminded  Eliza- 
beth of  the  ancient  and  unbroken  friendship  which  had  always  existed 
between  herself  and  his  Catholic  Majesty.  The  attempt  of  Philip  to  procure 
her  dethronement  and  assassination  but  a  few  years  before  was,  no  doubt, 
thought  too  trifling  a  circumstance  to  have  for  a  moment  interrupted  those 
harmonious  relations.  Nothing  came  of  the  negotiations  on  either  side. 
The  Queen  coqueted,  as  was  her  custom.  She  could  not  accept  the  offer  of 
the  Estates  ;  she  could  not  say  them  nay.  She  would  not  offend  Philip ;  she 
would  not  abandon  the  provinces ;  she  would  therefore  negotiate — thus  there 
was  an  infinite  deal  of  diplomatic  nothing  spun  and  unravelled,  but  the  result 
was  both  to  abandon  the  provinces  and  to  offend  Phihp. 

In  the  first  answer  given  by  her  commissioners  to  the  States'  envoys,  it  was 
declared,  "  that  her  Majesty  considered  it  too  expensive  to  assume  the  pro- 
tection of  both  provinces.  She  was  willing  to  protect  them  in  name,  but 
she  should  confer  the  advantage  exclusively  on  Walcheren  in  reality.  The 
defence  of  Holland  must  be  maintained  at  the  expense  of  the  Prince  and  the 
Estates.^ 

This  was  certainly  not  munificent,  and  the  envoys  insisted  upon  more  ample 
and  liberal  terms.  The  Queen  declined,  however,  committing  herself  beyond 
this  niggardly  and  inadmissible  offer.  The  States  were  not  willing  to  ex- 
change the  sovereignty  over  their  country  for  so  paltry  a  concession.  The 
Queen  declared  herself  indisposed  to  go  further,*  at  least  before  consulting 
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Parliament  The  commissiODers  waited  for  the  assembling  of  Parliament 
She  then  refused  to  lay  the  matter  before  that  body,  and  forbade  the  Hollan- 
ders taking  any  steps  for  that  purpose.^  It  was  evident  that  she  was  disposed 
to  trifle  with  the  provinces,  and  had  no  idea  of  encountering  the  open  hostility 
of  Philip.  The  envoys  accordingly  begged  for  their  passports.  These  were 
granted  in  April  1576,  with  the  assuranceon  the  paitof  her  Majesty,  that  "she 
would  think  more  of  the  offer  made  to  her  after  she  had  done  all  in  her  power 
to  bring  about  an  arrangement  between  the  provinces  and  Philip."  * 

After  the  result  of  the  negotiations  of  Brnla,  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  what 
mcthoU  she  was  likely  to  devise  for  accomplishing  such  a  purpose.  The  King 
was  not  more  disposed  than  during  the  preceding  summer  to  giant  liberty  of 
religion,  nor  were  the  Hollanders  more  ready  than  they  had  been  before  to 
renounce  cither  their  faith  or  their  fatherland.  The  envoys,  on  parting,  made 
s  strenuous  effort  to  negotiate  a  loan,  but  the  frugal  Queen  considered  the 
proposition  quite  inadmissible.  She  granted  them  liberty  to  purchase  arms 
and  ammunition,  and  to  levy  a  few  soldiers  with  their  own  money,  and  this 
was  accordingly  done  to  a  limited  extent.  As  it  was  not  difficult  to  hire 
soldiers  or  to  buy  gunpowder  anywhere  in  that  warlike  age,  provided  the 
money  were  ready,  the  States  had  hardly  reason  to  consider  themselves  under 
deep  obligation  for  this  concession.  Yet  this  was  the  whole  result  of  the 
embassy.  Plenty  of  fine  words  had  been  bestowed,  which  might  or  might 
not  have  meaning,  according  to  the  turns  taken  by  coming  events.  Besides 
these  cheap  and  empty  civilities,  they  received  permission  to  defend  Holland 
at  their  own  expense,  with  the  privilege  of  surrendering  its  sovereignty,  if  they 
liked,  to  Queen  Elizabeth — and  this  was  alL 

On  the  19th  of  April  the  envoys  returned  to  their  country,  and  laid  before 
the  Estates  the  meagre  result  of  their  negotiations.'  Very  soon  afterwards, 
upon  an  informal  suggestion  from  Henry  III.  and  the  Queen  Mother,  that  a 
more  favourable  result  might  be  expected  if  the  same  apphcations  were  made 
to  the  Due  d'Alen^on  which  had  been  received  in  so  unsatisfactory  a  manner 
by  Elizabeth,  commissioners  were  appointed  to  France.'  It  proved  impassible, 
however,  at  that  juncture,  to  proceed  with  the  negotiations,  in  consequence  of 
the  troubles  occasioned  by  the  attitude  of  the  Duke.  The  provinces  were 
still,  even  as  they  bad  been  from  the  beginning,  entirely  alone. 

Requescns  was  more  than  ever  straitened  for  funds,  wringing,  with  increasing 
difficulty,  a  slender  subsidy,  from  time  to  time,  out  of  the  reluctant  Estates  of 
Brabant,  Flanders,  and  the  other  obedient  provinces.  While  he  was  still  at 
Duiveland,  the  States-general  sent  him  a  long  remonstrance  against  the  mis- 
conduct of  the  soldiery  in  answer  to  his  demand  for  supplies.  "  Oh,  these 
Estates  I  these  Estates  ! "  cried  the  Grand  Commander,  on  receiving  such 
vehement  reproaches  instead  of  his  money  ;  "  may  the  Lord  deliver  me  from 
these  Estates  ! "  *  Meantime,  the  important  siege  of  Zierickzee  continued,  and 
it  was  evident  that  the  city  must  fall  There  was  no  money  at  the  disposal  of 
the  Prince.  Count  John,  who  was  seriously  embarrassed  by  reason  of  the 
great  obligations  in  money  which  he,  with  the  rest  of  his  family,  had  incurred  on 
behalf  of  the  Estates,  had  recently  made  application  to  the  Prince  for  his  influ- 
ence towards  procuring  him  relief.  He  had  forwarded  an  account  of  the 
great  advances  made  by  himself  and  his  brethren  in  money,  plate,  furniture, 
and  endorsements  of  various  kinds,  for  which  a  partial  reimbursement  was 
almost  indispensable  to  save  him  from  serious  difficulties."    The  Prince, 
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hoirever,  unable  to  procure  him  an;  assistance,  had  been  obliged  once  more 
to  entreat  him  to  display  the  generosity  and  the  self-denial  which  the  country 
had  never  found  wanting  at  his  hands  or  at  those  of  his  kindred.  The  appeal 
had  not  been  in  vain ;  but  the  Count  was  obviously  not  in  a  condition  to 
effect  anything  more  at  that  moment  to  relieve  the  financial  distress  of  the 
States.'  The  exchequer  was  crippled.'  Holland  and  Zealand  were  cut  in 
twain  by  the  occupation  of  Schouwen  and  the  approaching  fall  of  its  capital. 
Germany,  England,  France,  all  refused  to  stretch  out  their  hands  to  save  the 
heroic  but  exhaustless  little  provinces.  It  was  at  this  moment  that  a  des- 
perate but  sublime  resolution  toolc  possession  of  the  Prince's  mind.  There 
seemed  but  one  way  left  to  exclude  the  Spaniards  for  ever  from  Holland  and 
Zealand,  and  to  rescue  the  inhabitants  from  impending  ruin.  The  Prince  had 
long  brooded  over  the  scheme,  and  the  hour  seemed  to  have  struck  for  its 
fulfilment  His  project  was  to  collect  all  the  vessels,  of  every  description, 
which  could  be  obtained  thioitghout  the  Netherlands.  The  whole  population 
of  the  two  provinces,  men,  women,  and  children,  together  with  all  the  move- 
able property  of  the  country,  were  then  to  be  embarked  on  board  this 
numerous  fleet,  and  to  seek  a  new  home  beyond  the  seas.  The  windmills 
were  then  to  be  burned,  the  dykes  pierced,  the  iluices  opened  in  every 
direction,  and  the  country  restored  for  ever  to  the  ocean,  from  which  it  had 
Sprung.' 

It  is  difficult  to  say  whether  the  resolution,  if  Providence  had  pemiitted  its 
fidfilment,  would  have  been,  on  the  whole,  better  or  worse  for  humanity  and 
civilisation.  The  ships  which  would  have  borne  the  heroic  Prince  and  his 
fortunes  might  have  taken  the  direction  of  the  ncwl^-discovered  Western 
hemisphere.  A  religious  colony,  planted  by  a  commercial  and  liberty-loving 
race,  in  a  virgin  soil,  and  directed  by  patrician  but  self-denying  hands,  might 
have  preceded  by  half  a  century  the  colony  which  a  kindred  race,  impelled 
l^  similar  motives,  and  under  somewhat  similar  circumstances  and  conditions, 
was  destined  to  plant  upon  the  stem  shores  of  New  England.  Had  they  directed 
their  course  to  the  warm  and  fragrant  islands  of  the  East,  an  independent 
Christian  commonwealth  might  have  arisen  among  those  prolific  regions, 
superior  in  importance  to  any  subsequent  colony  of  Holland,  cramped  from 
its  birth  by  absolute  subjection  to  a  far  distant  metropolis. 

The  unexpected  death  of  Requesens  suddenly  dispelled  these  schemes.  The 
siege  of  Zierickzee  had  occupied  much  of  the  Governor's  attention,  but  he  had 
recently  written  to  his  sovereign  that  its  reduction  was  now  certain.  He  had 
added  an  urgent  request  for  money,  with  a  sufficient  supply  of  which  he  assured 
Philip  that  he  should  be  able  to  bring  the  war  to  an  immediate  conclusion. 
While  waiting  for  these  supplies,  he  had,  contrary  to  all  law  or  reason,  made 
an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  conquer  the  post  of  Embden  in  Germany,  A 
mutiny  bad,  at  about  the  same  time,  broken  out  among  his  troops  in  Harlem, 
and  he  had  furnished  the  citizens  with  aims  to  defend  themselves,  giving  free 
permission  to  use  them  against  the  insurgent  troops.    By  this  means  the  mutiny 
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had  been  quelled,  but  a  dangerous  precedent  established.  Anxiety  concerning 
this  rebellion  is  supposed  to  have  hastened  the  Grand  Commander's  death.  A 
violent  fever  seized  him  on  the  rst,  and  terminated  bis  existence  on  the  5th  of 
March,  in  the  fifty-first  year  of  his  life.* 

It  is  not  necessary  to  review  elaborately  his  career,  the  chief  incidents  of 
which  have  been  sufficiently  described.  Requesens  was  a  man  of  high  position 
by  birth  and  oSice,  but  a  thoroughly  commonplace  personage.  His  talents 
cither  for  war  or  for  civil  employments  were  not  above  mediocrity.  His  friends 
disputed  whether  he  were  greater  in  the  field  or  in  the  council,  but  it  is  certain 
that  he  was  great  in  neither.  His  bigotry  was  equal  to  that  of  Alva,  but  it 
was  impossible  to  rival  the  Duke  in  cruelty.  Moreover,  the  condition  of  the 
country,  after  seven  years  of  torture  under  his  predecessor,  made  it  difficult  for 
him,  at  the  time  of  his  arrival,  to  imitate  the  severity  which  had  made  the 
name  of  Alva  infamous.  The  Blood  Council  had  been  retained  throughout 
liis  administration,  but  its  occupation  was  gone  for  want  of  food  for  its  ferocity. 
The  obedient  provinces  had  been  purged  of  Protestants,  while,  crippled  too 
by  confiscation,  they  offered  no  field  for  further  extortion.  From  Holland  and 
Zealand,  whence  CathoUdsm  had  been  nearly  excluded,  the  King  of  Spain 
was  nearly  excluded  also.  The  Blood  Council,  which,  if  set  up  in  that  country, 
would  have  executed  every  living  creature  of  its  population,  could  only  gaze 
from  a  distance  at  those  who  would  have  been  its  victims.  Requesens  had 
been  previously  distinguished  in  two  fields  of  action  :  the  Granada  massacres 
and  the  carnage  of  Lepanto.  Upon  both  occasions  he  had  been  the  military 
tutor  of  Don  John  of  Austria,  by  whom  he  was  soon  to  be  succeeded  in  the 
government  of  the  Netherlands.  To  the  imperial  bastard  had  been  assigned 
the  pre-eminence,  but  it  was  thought  that  the  Grand  Commander  had  been 
entitled  to  a  more  than  equal  share  of  the  glory.  We  have  seen  how  much 
additional  reputation  was  acquired  by  Requesens  in  the  provinces.  The 
expedition  against  Duiveland  and  Schouwen  was,  on  the  whole,  the  most 
brilliant  feat  of  arms  during  the  war,  and  its  success  reflects  an  undying  lustre 
on  the  hardihood  and  discipline  of  the  Spanish,  German,  and  Walloon  soldiery. 
As  an  act  of  individual  audacity  in  a  bad  cause,  it  has  rarely  been  equalled. 
It  can  hardly  be  said,  however,  that  the  Grand  Commander  was  entitled  to 
any  large  measure  of  praise  for  the  success  of  the  expedition.  The  plan 
was  laid  by  Zealand  traitors.  It  was  carried  into  execution  by  the  devotion 
of  the  Spanish,  Walloon,  and  German  troops,  while  Requesens  was  only  a 
spectator  of  the  transaction.  His  sudden  death  arrested,  for  a  moment,  the 
ebb-tide  in  the  aflfairs  of  the  Netherlands,  which  was  fast  leaving  the  country 
bare  and  desolate,  and  was  followed  by  a  train  of  unforeseen  transactions,  which 
it  is  now  our  duty  to  describe. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 
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Inequality  of  the  conflict— Physical  condition  of  Holland — New  act  of  union  between 
Holland  and  Zealand — Authonly  of  Ihe  Prince  defined  and  enlaiged— Provincial  polity 
characterised — Generoui  wntimenU  of  the  Prince-^Hls  tolerant  spirit — Letters  from  the 
King— Attitude  of  the  grcaX  powers  towards  the  Netberlaod) — Correspondence  and  policy 
of  Euiabeih — Secret  negotiations  with  France  ajid  Alen;on^Confused  and  menacing  aspect 
of  Germany— Responsible  and  laborious  position  of  Orange— Attempt  to  relieve  ZiericIiTee 
—Death  of  Admiral  Boisot— Capitulation  of  the  cily  upon  honourable  terms— Mutiny  of  the 
Spanishtroo^  in  Schouwen— General  causes  of  tliiconteni — Alarming  increase  of  the  mutiny — 
TTie  rebel  regiments  enter  Bratani — Fruitless  attempts  to  pacify  them— They  take  possession 
oCAlosl — Edicts  denouncing  ihem  from  the  State  Council — Intensfl  eirdtement  in  Brussels 
and  Antwerp — Letters  from  Philip  brought  by  Manjuis  Han^— The  King's  continued  pro- 
crastination— Ruinous  royal  connnnalion  of  the  authority  auumed  by  the  State  Council 
— United  and  general  resisliincc  to  foreign  military  oppression — The  German  troops  and  the 
Antwerpgairison  under  Avlla  join  the  revolt — Letter  of  Verdugo — A  crisis  approaching — 
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The  death  of  Requcsens,  notwithstanding  his  four  liays'  illness,  oci:urred  so 
suddenly,  that  he  had  not  had  time  to  appoint  his  successor.  Had  he  exercised 
this  privilege,  which  his  patent  conferred  upon  him,  it  was  supposed  that  he 
would  have  nominated  Count  Mansfeld  to  exercise  the  functions  of  Governor- 
General  until  the  King  should  otherwise  ordain.^  In  the  absence  of  any 
definite  airangement,  the  Council  of  State,  according  to  a  right  which  that 
body  claimed  from  custom,  assumed  the  reins  of  government.  Of  the  old 
board,  there  were  none  left  but  the  Duke  of  Aerschot,  Count  Berlaymont,  and 
Viglius.  To  these  were  soon  added,  however,  by  royal  diploma,  the  Spaniard 
Jerome  De  Roda,  and  the  ffetherlanders  Assonleville,  Baron  Rassenghiem,  and 
Arnold  Sasbout  Thus  all  the  members,  save  one,  of  what  had  now  become 
the  executive  body,  were  natives  of  the  country.  Roda  was  accordingly  looked 
askance  upon  by  his  colleagues.  He  was  regarded  by  Viglius  as  a  man  who 
<lesired  to  repeat  the  part  which  had  been  played  by  Juan  Vargas  in  the  Btood 
Council,  while  the  other  members,  although  stanch  Catholics,  were  all  of  them 
well  disposed  to  vindicate  the  claim  qf  Netherland  nobles  to  a  share  in  the 
government  of  the  Netherlands. 

For  a  time,  therefore,  the  transfer  of  aitthority  seemed  to  have  been  smoothly 
accomplished.  The  Council  of  State  conducted  the  administration  of  the 
country.  Peter  Ernest  Mansfeld  was  intrusted  with  the  supreme  military 
command,  including  the  government  of  Brussels ;  and  the  Spanish  commanders, 
although  dissatisfied  that  ^ny  but  a  Spaniard  should  be  thus  honoured,  were 
for  a  time  quiescent,*  When  the  news  reached  Madrid,  Philip  was  extremely 
disconcerted.  The  death  of  Requesen;  exdted  his  indignation.  He  was 
angry  with  him,  not  for  dying,  but  for  dying  at  so  very  inconvenient  a  moment. 
He  had  not  yet  fully  decided  either  upon  his  successor  or  upon  the  policy 
to  be  enforced  by  his  successor.  There  were  several  candidates  for  the  vacant 
post ;  there  was  a  variety  of  opinions  in  the  cabinet  as  to  the  course  of  con- 
duct to  be  adopted.'  In  the  impossibility  of  instantly  making  up  his  mind 
upon  this  unexpected  emergency,  Philip  fell,  as  it  were,  into  a  long  reverie, 
than  which  nothing  could  be  more  inopportune.  With  a  country  in  a  state  of 
revolution  and  exasperation,  the  trance  which  row  seemed  to  come  over  the 
Government  was  like  to  be  followed  by  deadly  eSects,     The  stationary  policy 
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which  the  <]eath  of  Requesens  had  occasioned  iras  allowed  to  prolong  itself 
indefinitely,' and  almost  for  the  first  time  in  his  life  Joachim  Hopper  was  really 
consulted  about  the  affairs  of  that  department  over  which  he  imagined  himself, 
and  was  generally  supposed  by  others,  to  preside  at  Madrid.  The  creature  of 
Viglius,  having  all  the  subserviency,  with  none  of  the  acuteness  of  his  patron, 
he  had  been  long  employed  as  chief  of  the  Netherland  bureau,  while  kept  in 
profound  ignorance  of  the  affairs  which  were  transacted  in  his  office.  He  was 
a  privy  councillor  whose  counsels  were  neverheeded,  a  confidential  servant  in 
whom  the  King  reposed  confidence  only  on  the  ground  that  no  man  could  reveal 
secrets  which  he  did  not  know.  This  deportment  of  the  King's  showed  that 
he  had  accurately  measured  the  man,  for  Hopper  was  hardly  competent  for  the 
place  of  a  chief  clerk.  He  was  unable  to  write  clearly  in  any  language, 
because  incapable  of  a  fully  developed  thought  upon  any  subject  It  may  be 
supposed  that  nothing  but  an  abortive  policy,  therefore,  would  be  produced 
upon  the  occasion  thus  suddenly  offered.  "  'Tis  a  devout  man,  that  poor 
Master  Hopper,"  said  Granvelle,  "  but  rather  fitted  for  platonic  researches  than 
for'affairs  of  state,"  * 

It  was  a  proof  of  this  incompetency  that  now,  when  really  called  upon  for 
advice  in  an  emergency,  he  should  recommend  a  continuance  of  the  interim. 
Certainly  nothing  worse  could  be  devised.  Granvelle  recommended  a  reap- 
pointment of  the  Duchess  Margaret.*  Others  suggested  Duke  Eric  of  Bruns- 
wick, or  an  Archduke  of  the  Austrian  house  ;  although  the  opinion  held  by 
most  of  the  influential  councillors  was  in  favour  of  Don  John  of  Austria.*  In 
the  interests  of  Philip  and  his  despotism,  nothing,  at  any  rate,  could  be  more 
fatal  than  delay.  In  the  condition  of  affairs  which  then  existed,  the  worst  or 
feeblest  GovemoTwonldhavebeenbetterthan  none  at  alL  To  leave  a  vacancy 
was  to  play  directly  into  the  hands  of  Orange,  for  it  was  impossible  that  so 
skilful  an  adversary  should  not  at  once  perceive  the  fault,  and  profit  b^  it  to 
the  utmost  It  was  strange  that  Philip  did  not  see  the  danger  of  inactivity  at 
such  a  crisis.  Assuredly,  indolence  was  never  his  vice,  but  on  this  occasion 
indecision  did  the  work  of  indolence.  Unwittingly,  the  despot  was  assisting 
the  efforts  of  the  liberator.  Viglius  saw  the  position  of  matters  with  his  cus- 
tomary keenness,  and  wondered  at  the  blindness  of  Hopper  and  Philip.  At 
the  last  gasp  of  a  life  which  neither  teaming  nor  the  accumulation  of  worldly 
prizes  and  worldly  pelf  could  redeem  from  intrinsic  baseness,  the  sagacious 
but  not  venerable  old  man  saw  that  a  chasm  was  daily  widening,  in  which  the 
religion  and  thedespotism  which  he  loved  might  soon  be  hopelessly  swallowed. 
"  The  Prince  of  Orange  and  his  Beggars  do  not  sleep,"  he  cried,  almost  in 
anguish;  "norwillthey  be  quiet  till  they  have  made  use  of  this  interregnum  to 
do  us  some  immense  grievance,"' 

Certainly  the  Prince  of  Orange  did  not  sleep  upon  this  nor  any  other  great 
occasion  of  his  life.  In  his  own  vigorous  language,  used  to  stimulate  his 
friends  in  various  parts  of  the  country,  he  seized  the  swift  occasion  by  the 
forelock.  He  opened  a  fresh  correspondence  with  many  leading  gentlemen 
in  Brussels  and  other  places  in  the  Netherlands,  persons  of  influence,  who  now, 
for  the  first  time,  showed  a  disposition  to  side  with  their  country  against  its 
tyrants,"  Hitherto  the  land  had  been  divided  into  two  very  unequal  portions. 
Holland  and  Zealand  were  devoted  to  the  Prince,  their  whole  population, 
with  hardly  an  individual  exception,  converted  to  the  Reformed  religion.     The 
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other  fifteen  provinces  were,  on  the  whole,  loyal  to  the  King ;  iWyJe-A<  old 
religion  had,  of  late  years,  taken  root  so  rapidly  again,  that  perhaps  a  moiety 
of  their  population  niight  be  considered  as  Catholic^  At  the  same  time,  the 
reign  of  terror  under  Alva,  the  paler  but  not  less  distinct  tyranny  of  Requesens, 
and  the  intolerable  excesses  of  the  foreign  soldiery  by  which  the  government 
of  foreigners  was  supported,  had  at  last  maddened  all  the  inhabitants  of  the 
seventeen  provinces.  Notwithstanding,  therefore,  the  fatal  difference  of  reli- 
gious opinion,  they  were  all  drawn  into  closer  relations  with  each  other  ;  to 
r^ain  their  ancient  privileges  and  to  expel  the  detested  foreigners  from  the 
soil  being  objects  common  to  alL  The  provinces  were  united  in  one  great 
hatred  and  one  great  hope. 

The  Hollanders  -and  Zealanders,  under  their  heroic  leader,  had  wellnigh 
accomplished  both  tasks,  so  far  as  those  little  provinces  were  concerned. 
Never  had  a  contest,  however,  seemed  more  hopeless  at  its  commencement 
Cast  a  glance  at  the  map.  Look  at  Holland — not  the  Kepublic,  with  its  sister 
provinces  lieyond  the  Zuyder  Zee — but  Holland  only,  with  the  Zealand  archi- 
pelago. Look  at  that  narrow  tongue  of  half  submerged  earth.  Who  could  sup- 
pose that  upon  that  slender  sandbank,  one  hundred  and  twenty  miles  in  length, 
and  varying  in  breadth  from  four  miles  to  forty,  one  man,  backed  by  the  popu- 
Uttion  of  a  handful  of  cities,  couid  do  battle  nine  years  long  with  the  master 
of  two  worlds,  the  "  Dominator  of  Asia,  Africa,  and  America  " — the  despot  of 
the  fairest  realms  of  Europe — and  conquer  hira  at  last?  Nor  was  William  even 
entirely  master  of  that  narrow  shoal,  where  clung  the  survivors  of  a  great 
national  shipwreck.  North  and  South  Holland  were  cut  in  two  by  the 
loss  of  Harlem,  while  the  enemy  was  in  possession  of  the  natural  capital 
of  the  little  country,  Amsterdam.  The  Prince  afBrmed  that  the  cause  had 
suffered  more  from  the  disloyalty  of  Amsterdam  than  from  all  the  efforts  of 
the  enemy. 

Moreover,  the  country  was  in  a  most  desolate  condition.  It  was  almost 
liieraily  a  sinking  ship.  The  destruction  of  the  bulwarks  against  the  ocean  had 
been  so  extensive,  in  consequence  of  the  voluntary  inundations  which  have 
been  described  in  previous  pages,  and  by  reason  of  the  general  neglect  which 
more  vital  occupations  had  necessitated,  that  an  enormous  outlay,  both  of 
labour  and  money,  was  now  indispensable  to  save  the  physical  existence  of 
the  country.  The  labour  and  the  mosey,  notwithstanding  the  crippled  and 
impoverished  condition  of  the  nation,  were,  however,  freely  contnbuted  ;  a 
wonderful  example  of  energy  and  patient  heroism  was  again  exhibited.  The 
dykes,  which  had  been  swept  away  in  every  direction,  were  renewed  at  a  vast 
expense.  Moreover,  the  country,  in  the  course  of  recent  events,  had  become 
almost  swept  bare  of  its  cattle,  and  it  was  necessary  to  pass  a  law  forbidding, 
for  a  considerable  period,  the  slaughter  of  any  animals,  "  oxen,  cows,  calves, 
sheep,  or  poultry."  ^  It  was,  unfortunately,  not  possible  to  provide  by  law 
against  that  extermination  of  the  human  population  which  had  been  decreed 
by  Philip  and  the  Pope. 

Such  was  the  physical  and  moral  condition  of  the  provinces  of  Holland  and 
Zealand.  The  political  constitution  of  both  assumed,  at  this  epoch,  a  some- 
what altered  aspect  The  union  between  the  two  states  effected  in  June 
1575  required  improvement.  The  administration  of  justice,  the  conflicts  of 
laws,  and  more  particularly  the  levying  of  moneys  and  troops  in  equitable 
proportions,  had  not  been  adjusted  with  perfect  smoothness.  The  Estates 
of  the  two  provinces,  assembled  in  congress  at  Delft,  concluded,  therefore,  a 
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new  act  of  union,  which  was  duly  signed  upon  the  25th  of  April  1576 ' 
Those  Estates,  consisting  of  the  knights  and  nobles  of  Holland,  with  the 
deputies  ftom  the  cities  and  countships  of  Holland  and  Zealand,  had  been 
duly  summoned  by  the  Prince  of  Orange.'  They  as  fairly  included  all  the 
political  capacities,  and  furnished  as  copious  a.  representation  of  the  national 
wilt,  as  could  be  expected ;  for  it  is  apparent,  upon  every  page  of  his  history, 
that  the  Prince,  upon  all  occasions,  chose  to  refer  his  policy  Co  the  approval 
and  confirmation  of  as  large  a.  portion  of  the  people  as  any  man  in  those  days 
considered  capable  or  desirous  of  exercising  polidcal  functions. 

The  new  union  consisted  of  eighteen  articles.  It  was  established  that 
deputies  from  all  the  Estates  should  meet,  when  summoned  by  the  Prince  of 
Orange,  or  otherwise,  on  penalty  of  fine,  and  at  the  risk  of  measures  binding 
upon  them  being  passed  by  the  rest  of  the  Congress.*  Freshly  arising  causes 
of  litigation  were  to  be  referred  to  the  Prince.*  Free  intercourse  and  traffic 
through  the  united  provinces  was  guaranteed.'*  The  confederates  were 
mutually  to  assist  each  other  in  preventing  all  injustice,  wrong,  or  violence, 
even  towards  an  enemy."  The  authority  of  law  and  the  pure  administration 
of  justice  were  mutually  promised  by  the  contracting  states.'  The  common 
expenses  were  to  be  apportioned  among  the  different  provinces,  "  as  if  they 
were  all  included  in  the  republic  of  a  single  city."  ^  Nine  commissioners,  ap- 
pointed by  the  Prince  on  nomination  by  the  Estates,  were  to  sit  permanently 
as  his  advisers,  and  as  assessors  and  collectors  of  the  taxes.'  The  tenure 
of  the  union  was  from  six  months  to  six  months,  with  six  weeks'  notice.^" 

The  framers  of  this  compact  having  thus  defined  the  general  outlines  of 
the  confederacy,  declared  that  the  government  thus  constituted  should  be 
placed  under  a  single  head.  They  accordingly  conferred  supreme  authority 
on  the  Prince,'^  defining  his  powers  in  eighteen  articles.  He  was  declared 
chief  commander  by  land  and  sea.  He  was  to  appoint  all  officers,  from 
generals  to  subalterns,  and  to  pay  them  at  his  discretion.'*  The  whole  pro- 
tection of  the  land  was  devolved  upon  him.  He  was  to  send  garrisons  or 
troops  into  every  city  and  village  at  his  pleasure,  without  advice  or  consent 
of  the  Estates,  magistrates  of  the  cities,  or  any  other  person  whatsoever."  He 
was,  in  behalf  of  the  King,  as  Count  of  Holland  and  Zealand,  to  cause  justice 
to  be  administered  by  the  supreme  court'*  In  the  same  capacity  he  was  to 
provide  for  vacancies  in  all  political  and  judicial  offices  of  importance," 
choosing,  with  the  advice  of  t?i£  Estates,  one  officer  for  each  vacant  post  out 
of  three  candidates  nominated  to  Mm  by  that  body.'"  He  was  to  appoint 
and  renew,  at  the  usual  times,  the  magistracies  in  the  cities,  according  to  the 
ancient  constitutions.  He  was  to  make  changes  in  those  boards,  if  necessary, 
at  unusual  times,  with  consent  of  the  majority  of  those  representing  the 
great  council  and  eerpus  of  the  said  cities."  He  was  to  uphold  the  authority 
and  pre-eminence  of  all  civil  functionaries,  and  to  prevent  governors  and 
military  officers  from  taking  any  cognisance  of  political  or  judicial  affairs. 
With  regard  to  religion,  he  was  to  maintain  the  practice  of  the  Reformed 
Evangelical  religion,  and  io  cause  ta  sunxase  tiic  exercise  of  all  other  religions 
eontrary  to  the  gospel.  He  was,  however,  not  to  permit  that  inquisition  should 
be  made  into  any  maris  belief  or  comdenet,  or  that  any  man  by  cause  thereof 
should  suffer  trouble,  injury,  or  hindrance^^ 
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The  league  thus  concluded  was  a  confederation  between  a  group  of  virtu- 
ally independent  litlie  republics.  Each  municipality  was,  as  it  were,  a  little 
sovereign,  sending  envoys  to  a  congress  to  vote  and  to  sign  as  plenipoten- 
tiaries. The  vote  of  each  city  was,  therefore,  indivisible,  and  it  mattered 
little,  pracdcally,  whether  there  were  one  deputy  or  several.  The  nobles 
represented  not  only  their  own  order,  but  were  supposed  to  act  also  in  behalf 
of  the  rural  population.  On  the  whole,  there  was  a  tolerably  fair  representa- 
tion of  the  whole  nation.  The  people  were  well  and  worthily  represented  in 
tlie  government  of  each  city,  and  therefore  equally  so  in  the  assembly  of  the 
Estates.'  It  was  not  till  later  that  the  corporations,  by  the  extinction  of  the 
popular  element,  and  by  the  usurpation  of  the  right  of  self-election,  were 
thoroughly  stiffened  into  fictitious  personages  which  never  died,  and  which 
were  never  thoroughly  alive. 

At  this  epoch  the  provincial  liberties,  so  far  as  they  could  maintain  theni- 
selves  against  Spanish  despotism,  were  practical  and  substantial.  The  Govern- 
ment was  a  representative  one,^  in  which  all  those  who  had  the  inclination 
possessed,  in  one  mode  or  another,  a  voice.  Although  the  various  members 
of  the  confedemcy  were  locally  and  practically  republics,  or  self-governed 
little  commonwealths,  the  general  government  which  they  established  was, 
in  form,  monarchical  The  powers  conferred  upon  Orange  constituted  him 
a  sovereign  ad  interim,  for  while  the  authority  of  the  Spanish  monarch 
remained  suspended,  the  Prince  was  invested,  not  only  with  the  whole  execu- 
tive and  appointing  power,  but  even  with  a  very  large  share  in  the  legislative 
functions  of  the  state.' 

The  whole  system  was  rather  practical  than  theoretical,  without  any  accu- 
rate distribution  of  political  powers.  In  living,  energetic  communities,  where 
the  blood  of  the  body  polidc  circulates  swiftly,  there  is  an  inevitable  tendency 
of  the  different  organs  to  sympathise  and  commingle  more  closely  than  a 
priori  philosophy  would  allow.  It  is  usually  more  desirable  than  practicable 
to  keep  the  executive,  legislative,  and  judicial  departments  entirely  indepen- 
dent of  each  other.* 

Certainly  the  Prince  of  Orange  did  not  at  that  moment  indulge  in  specu- 
lations concerning  the  nature  and  origin  of  government.  The  Congress  of 
Delft  had  just  clothed  him  with  almost  regal  authority.  In  his  hands  were 
the  powers  of  war  and  peace,  joint  control  of  the  magistracies  and  courts  of 
justice,  absolute  supremacy  over  the  army  and  the  fleets.  It  is  true  that  these 
attributes  had  been  conferred  upon  him  ad  interim,  but  it  depended  only  upon 
himself  to  make  the  sovereignty  personal  and  permanent*  He  was  so  thor- 
oughly absorbed  in  his  work,  however,  that  he  did  not  even  see  the  diadem 
which  he  put  aside.  It  was  small  matter  to  him  whether  they  called  him  stad- 
holder  or  guardian,  prince  or  lung.  He  was  the  father  of  his  country  and  its 
defender.  The  people,  from  highest  to  lowest,  called  him  "  Father  William," 
and  the  title  was  enough  for  him.  The  question  with  him  was,  not  what  men 
should  call  him,  but  how  he  should  best  accomplish  his  task. 

So  little  was  be  inspired  by  the  sentiment  of  self-elevation,  that  he  was 
anxiously  seeking  for  a  fitting  person — strong,  wise,  and  willing  enough — to 
exercise  the  sovereignty  which  was  thrust  upon  himself,  but  which  he  desired 
to  exchange  against  an  increased  power  to  be  actively  useful  to  his  country. 
To  expel  the  foreign  oppressor — to  strangle  the  Inquisition — Co  maintain  the 
ancient  liberties  of  the  nation — here  was  labour  enough  for  his  own  hands. 
The  vulgar  thought  of  carving  a  throne  out  of  the  misfortunes  of  his  country 
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seems  not  to  have  entered  his  mind.  Upon  one  point,  however,  the  Prince 
had  been  peremptory.  He  would  have  no  persecution  of  the  opposite  creed. 
He  was  requested  to  suppress  the  Cathohc  religion,  in  terms.  As  we  have 
seen,  he  caused  the  expression  to  be  exchanged  for  the  words,  "religion  at 
variance  with  the  gospel."  He  resolutely  stood  out  against  all  meddling 
with  men's  consciences  or  inquiring  into  their  thoughts.  While  smiting  the 
Spanish  Inquisition  into  the  dust,  he  would  have  no  Calvinist  inquisition  set 
up  in  its  place.  Earnestly  a  convert  to  the  Reformed  religion,  but  hating  and 
denouncing  only  what  was  corrupt  in  the  ancient  Church,  he  would  not  force 
men,  with  fire  and  sword,  to  travel  to  heaven  upon  his  own  road.  Thought 
should  be  toll-free.  Neither  monk  nor  minister  should  bum,  drown,  or  hang 
his  fellow-creatures,  when  argument  or  expostulation  failed  to  redeem  them 
from  error.  It  was  no  small  virtue  in  that  age  to  rise  to  such  a  height.  We 
know  what  Calvinists,  Zwitiglians,  Lutherans,  have  done  in  the  Netherlands, 
in  Germany,  in  Switzerland,  and  almost  a  century  later  in  New  England.  It 
is,  therefore,  with  increased  veneration  that  we  regard  this  large  and  tndy 
caiholU  mind.  His  tolerance  proceeded  from  no  indifference.  No  man  can 
read,  his  private  writings,  or  form  a  thorough  acquaintance  with  his  interior 
life,  without  recofnisng  him  as  a  deeply  religious  man.  He  had  faith  unfal- 
tering in  God.  He  had  also  faith  in  man,  and  love  for  his  brethren.  It  was 
no  wonder  that,  in  that  age  of  religious  bigotry,  he  should  have  been  assaulted 
on  both  sides.  While  the  Pope  excommunicated  him  as  a  heretic,  and  the 
King  set  a  price  upon  his  head  as  a  rebel,  the  fanatics  of  the  new  religion 
denounced  him  as  a  godless  man.  Peter  Dathenus,  the  unfrocked  monk  of 
Poperingen,  shrieked  out  in  his  pulpit  that  the  "  Prince  of  Orange  cared 
nothing  either  for  God  or  for  rel^on,"  ^ 

The  death  of  Requesens  had  offered  the  first  opening  through  which  the 
watchful  Prince  could  hope  to  inflict  a  wound  in  the  vital  part  of  Spanish 
authority  in  the  Netherlands.  The  languor  of  Philip  and  the  procrastinating 
council  of  the  dull  Hopper  unexpectedly  widened  the  opening.  On  the  Z4th 
of  March,  letters  were  written  by  his  Majes^  to  the  States-general,  to  the  pro- 
vincial Estates,  and  to  the  courts  of  justice,  mstructing  them  that,  until  further 
orders,  they  were  all  to  obey  the  Council  of  Slate.  The  King  was  confident 
that  all  would  do  their  utmost  to  assist  that  body  in  securing  the  holy  Catholic 
faith,  and  the  implicit  obedience  of  the  country  to  its  sovereign.  He  would, 
in  the  meantime,  occupy  himself  with  the  selection  of  a  new  Governor- 
General,  who  should  be  of  his  family  and  blood.  This  uncertain  and  peril- 
ous condition  of  things  was  watched  with  painful  interest  in  neighbouring 
countries. 

The  fate  of  all  nations  was  more  or  less  involved  in  the  development  of  the 
great  religious  contest  now  w^ing  in  the  Netherlands.  England  and  France 
watched  each  other's  movements  in  the  direction  of  the  provinces  with  intense 
jealousy.  The  Protestant  Queen  was  the  natural  ally  of  the  struggling  Re- 
formers, but  her  despotic  sentiments  were  averse  to  the  fostering  of  rebellion 
against  the  Lord's  anointed.  The  thrifty  Queen  looked  with  alarm  at  the 
prospect  of  large  subsidies  which  would  undoubtedly  be  demanded  of  her. 
The  jealous  Queen  could  as  ill  brook  the  presence  of  the  French  in  the 
Netherlands  as  that  of  the  Spaniards  whom  they  were  to  expel.  She  there- 
fore embarrassed,  as  usual,  the  operations  of  the  Prince  by  a  course  of  stale 
political  coquetry.  She  wrote  to  him  on  the  i8th  of  March,  soon  after  the 
news  of  the  Grand  Commander's  death,*  saying  that  she  could  not  yet  accept 
the  offer  which  had  been  made  to  her — to  take  the  provinces  of  Holland  and 
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Zealand  under  her  safe  keeping;  to  assume,  as  Countess,  the  sovereignty 
over  them  ;  and  to  protect  the  inhabitants  against  the  alleged  tyranny  of  the 
King  of  Spain.  She  was  unwilling  to  do  so  until  she  had  made  every  effort 
to  reconcile  them  with  that  sovereign.  Before  the  death  of  Requesens  she 
had  been  intending  to  send  him  an  envoy,  proposing  a  truce  for  the  purpose 
of  n^otiating.  This  jArpose  she  still  retained.  She  should  send  commis- 
sioners to  the  Council  of  State,  and  to  the  new  Governor  when  he  should 
arrive.  She  should  also  send  a  special  envoy  to  the  King  of  Spain.  She 
doubted  not  that  the  King  would  take  her  advice,  when  he  heard  her  speak 
in  such  straightforward  language.  In  the  meantime,  she  hoped  that  they 
would  negotiate  with  no  other  powers.* 

This  was  not  very  satisfactory.  The  Queen  rejected  the  offers  to  herself, 
but  begged  that  they  might  by  no  means  be  made  to  her  rivals.  The  ex- 
pressed intention  of  softening  the  heart  of  Philip  by  the  use  of  straightforward 
language  seemed  but  a  sorry  sarcasm.  It  was  hardly  worth  while  to  wait  long 
for  so  improbable  a  result  Thus  much  for  England  at  that  juncture.  Not 
inimical  certainly,  but  over-cautious,  ungenerous,  teasing,  and  perplexing, 
was  the  policy  of  the  maiden  Queen.  With  regard  to  France,  events  there 
seemed  to  fovour  the  hopes  of  Orange.  On  the  i4Ch  of  May,  the  "  Peace  of 
Mbnsiear'  the  treaty  by  which  so  ample  but  so  short-lived  a  triumph  was 
achieved  by  the  Huguenots,  was  signed  at  Paris,'  Everything  was  conceded, 
but  nothing  was  secured.  Rights  of  worship,  rights  of  office,  political  and 
civil,  religious  enfranchisement,  were  recovered,  but  not  guaranteed.'  It  seemed 
scarcely  possible  that  the  King  could  be  in  earnest  then,  even  if  a  Medicean 
Valois  could  ever  be  otherwise  than  treacherous.  It  was  almost  certain, 
therefore,  that  a  reaction  would  take  place ;  but  it  is  easier  for  us,  three 
centuries  after  the  event,  to  mark  the  precise  moment  of  reaction,  than  it  was 
for  the  most  far-seeing  contemporary  to  foretell  how  soon  it  would  occur.  In 
the  meantime,  it  was  the  Prince's  cue  to  make  use  of  this  sunshine  while  it 
lasted.  Already,  so  soon  as  the  nnion  of  a5th  of  April  had  been  concluded 
between  Holland  and  Zealand,  he  had  forced  the  Estates  to  open  negotiations 
with  France.*  The  provinces,  although  desirous  to  confer  sovereignty  upon 
him,  were  indisposed  to  renounce  their  old  allegiance  to  their  King  in  order 
to  place  it  at  the  disposal  of  a  foreigner.  Nevertheless,  a  resolution,  at  the 
reiterated  demands  of  Orange,  was  passed  by  the  Estates  to  proceed  to  the 
change  of  master,  and,  for  that  purpose,  to  treat  with  the  King  of  France,  his 
brother,  or  any  other  foreign  potentate,  who  would  receive  these  provinces  of 
Holland  and  Zealand  under  his  government  and  protection.*  Negotiations 
were  accordingly  opened  with  the  Buke  of  Anjou,  the  dilettante  leader  of  the 
Huguenots  at  that  remarkable  juncture.  It  was  a  pity  that  no  better  champion 
could  be  looked  for  among  the  anointed  of  the  earth  than  the  false,  fickle, 
foolish  Alengon,  whose  career,  everywhere  contemptible,  was  nowhere  so 
flagitious  as  in  the  Netherlands.  By  the  fourteenth  article  of  the  Peace  of 
Paris,  the  Prince  was  reinstated  and  secured  in  his  principality  of  Orange  and 
his  other  possessions  in  France.'  The  best  feeling,  for  the  time  being,  was 
manifested  between  the  French  court  and  the  Reformation.' 

Thus  much  for  England  and  France.  As  for  Germany,  the  prospects  of  the 
Netherlands  were  not  flattering.  The  Reforming  spirit  had  grown  languid 
from  various  causes.  The  self-seeking  motives  of  many  Protestant  princes 
had  disgusted  the  nobles.     Was  that  the  object  of  the  bloody  wars  of  religion, 
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that  a.  few  potentates  should  be  enabled  to  enrich  themselves  \sj  confiscating 
the  broad  lands  anil  accumulated  treasures  of  the  Church?  Had  the  creed 
of  Luther  been  embraced  only  for  such  unworthy  ends  ?  These  suspicions 
chilled  the  ardour  of  thousands,  particularly  among  the  greater  ones  of  the 
land.  Moreover,  the  discord  among  the  Reformers  themselves  waxed  daily, 
and  became  more  and  more  mischievous.  Neither  the  people  nor  their  leaders 
could  leara  that  not  a  new  doctrine,  but  a  wise  toleration  for  all  Christian 
doctrines,  was  wanted.  Of  new  doctrines  there  was  no  lack.  Lutherans, 
Caivinists,  Fiaccianists,  Majorists,  Adiaphorists,  BrantianiGts,  Ubiquitists, 
swanned  and  contended  pell-mel!.*  In  this  there  would  have  been  small 
harm,  if  the  Reformers  had  known  what  refbmiation  meant  But  they  could 
not  invent  or  im^ne  toleration.  All  claimed  the  privilege  of  persecuting. 
There  were  sagacious  and  honest  men  among  the  great  ones  of  the  country, 
but  they  were  but  few.  Wise  Wlliara  of  Hesse  strove  hard  to  effect  a  con- 
evrdia  among  the  jairing  sects  ;  Count  John  of  Nassau,  though  a  passionate 
Calvinist,  did  no  less ;  while  the  Elector  of  Saxony,  on  the  other  hand,  raging 
and  roaring  like  a  bull  of  Bashan,  was  for  sacrificing  the  interest  of  millions 
on  the  altar  of  his  personal  spite.  Cursed  was  his  tribe  if  he  forgave  the  Prince. 
He  had  done  what  he  could  at  the  Diet  of  Ratisbon  to  exclude  all  Caivinists 
from  a  participation  in  the  religious  peace  of  Germany,'  and  he  redoubled  his 
efforts  to  prevent  the  extension  of  any  benefits  to  the  Caivinists  of  the  Nether- 
lands.   These  determinations  had  remained  constant  and  intense. 

On  the  whole,  the  political  appearance  of  Germany  was  as  menacing  as  that 
of  France  seemed  for  a  time  favourable  to  the  schemes  of  Orange.  The  quarrels 
of  the  princes,  and  the  daily  widening  schism  between  Lutherans  and  Caivinists, 
seemed  to  bode  little  good  to  the  cause  of  religious  freedom.  The  poten- 
tates were  perplexed  and  at  variance,  the  nobles  lukewarm  and  discontented. 
Among  the  people,  although  subdivided  into  hostile  factions,  there  was  more 
life.  Here,  at  least,  were  heartiness  of  love  and  hate,  enthusiastic  convic- 
tion, earnestness  and  agitation.  "  The  true  religion,"  wrote  Count  John,  "  is 
spreading  daily  among  the  common  men.  Among  the  powerful,  who  think 
themselves  highly  learned,  and  who  sit  in  roses,  it  grows,  aJas  I  little.  Here 
and  there  a  Nicodemus  or  two  may  be  found,  but  things  will  hardly  go  better 
here  than  in  France  or  the  Netherlands." ' 

Thus,  then,  stood  affairs  in  the  neighbouring  countries.  The  prospect  was 
black  in  Germany,  more  encouraging  in  France,  dubious,  or  worse,  in  Eng- 
land. More  work,  more  anxiety,  more  desperate  struggles  than  ever,  devolved 
upon  the  Prince.  Secretary  Brunynck  wrote  that  his  illustrious  chief  was 
toleiabiy  well  in  health,  but  so  loaded  with  afeirs,  sorrows,  and  travails,  that, 
from  morning  till  night,  he  had  scarcely  leisure  to  breathe.*  Besides  his 
multitudinous  correspondence  with  the  pnblic  bodies,  whose  labours  he  habi- 
tually directed ;  with  the  various  Estates  of  the  provinces,  which  he  was 
gradually  moulding  into  an  organised  and  general  resistance  to  the  Spanish 
power ;  with  public  envoys  and  with  secret  agents  to  foreign  cabinets,  all  of 
whom  received  their  instructions  from  him  alone ;  with  individuals  of  eminence 
and  influence,  whom  he  was  eloquently  urging  to  abandon  their  hostile  posi- 
tion to  their  fatherland,  and  to  assist  him  in  the  great  work  which  he  was 
doing;  besides  these  numerous  avocations,  be  was  actively  and  anxiously 
engaged  during  the  spring  of  1576  with  the  attempt  to  relieve  the  city  of 
Zierickzee.' 
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That  important  place,  the  capital  of  Schouwen,  and  the  key  to  ha]f  Zealand, 
had  remained  closely  inrested  since  the  memorable  expedition  to  Duiveland. 
The  Prince  had  passed  much  of  his  time  in  the  neighbourhood  during  the 
month  of  May,  in  order  to  attend  personally  to  the  contemplated  telief,  and 
to  correspond  daily  with  the  beleaguered  garrison.^  At  last,  on  the  25th  of 
May,  a  vigorous  effort  was  made  to  throw  in  succour  by  sea.  The  brave 
Admiral  Boisot,  hero  of  the  memorable  relief  of  Lcydcn,  had  charge  of  the 
expedition.  Mondragon  had  surrounded  the  shallow  harbour  with  hulks  and 
chains,  and  with  a  loose  submerged  dylcc  of  piles  and  rubbish.  Against  this 
obstacle  Boisot  drove  bis  ship,  the  "  Red  Lion,"  with  his  customary  audacity; 
but  did  not  succeed  in  cutting  it  through.  His  vessel,  the  largest  of  the  fleet; 
became  entangled  :  he  was,  at  the  same  time,  attacked  from  a  distance  by  the 
besiegers.  Tbe  tide  ebbed,  and  left  his  ship  agtoimd,  while  the  other  vessels 
had  been  beaten  back  by  the  enemy.  Night  approached,  and  there  was  no 
possibili^  of  accomplishing  tbe  enterprise.  His  ship  was  hopelessly  stranded; 
With  the  morning's  sun  his  captivity  was  certain.  Rather  than  fall  into  the 
hands  of  his  enemy,  he  sprang  into  the  sea,  followed  by  three  hundred  of  his 
companions,  some  of  whom  were  fortunate  enough  to  effect  their  escape. 
The  gallant  Admiral  swam  a.  long  time,  sustained  by  a  broken  spar.  Night 
and  darkness  came  on  before  assistance  could  he  rendered,  and  he  perished.* 
Thus  died  Louis  Boisot,  one  of  the  most  enterprising  of  the  early  champions 
of  Netherland  freedom — one  of  the  bravest  precursors  of  that  race  of  heroes, 
the  commanders  of  the  Holland  navy.  The  Prince  deplored  his  loss  deeply 
as  that  of  a  "  valiant  gentleman,  and  one  well  affectioned  to  the  common 
cause." '  His  brother,  Charles  Boisot,  as  will  be  remembered,  had  perished 
by  treachery  at  the  first  landing  of  the  Spanish  troops,  after  their  perilous 
passage  from  Duiveland.  Thus  both  the  brethren  had  laid  down  their  lives 
for  their  country  on  this  its  outer  barrier,  and  in  the  hour  of  its  utmost  need. 
The  fall  of  the  beleaguered  town  could  no  longer  be  deferred.  The  Spaniards 
were  at  last  to  receive  the  prize  of  that  romantic  valour  which  had  led  them 
across  the  bottom  of  the  sea  to  attack  the  city.  Nearly  nine  months  bad, 
however,  elapsed  since  that  achievement,  and  the  Grand  Commander,  by 
whose  orders  it  had  been  undertaken,  had  been  four  months  in  his  grave.  He 
was  permitted  to  see  neither  tbe  long^lelayed  success  which  crowned  the 
enterprise,  nor  the  procession  of  disasters  and  crimes  which  were  to  mark  it 
as  a  most  fatal  success. 

On  the  3 1st  of  June  1576,  Zierickzee;  instracted  by  the  Prince  of  Orange 
to  accept  honourable  terms  if  offered,  agreed  to  sutiender.  Mondragon, 
whose  soldiers  were  in  a  state  of  sufl'ering,  and  ready  to  break  oiit  in  mutiny, 
was  but  too  happy  to  grant  an  honoturable  capitulation.  The  garrison  were 
allowed  to  go  out  with  their  arms  and  po'sonal  baggage.  The  citizens  were 
permitted  to  retain  or  resume  their  privileges  and  charters,  on  payment  of  two 
hundred  thousand  guldens.  Of  sacking  and  burning  there  was,  on  tliis  occasion, 
fortunately,  no  question ;  but  the  first  half  of  the  commutation  money  was  to 
be  paid  in  cash.  There  was  but  little  money  in  tbe  impoverished  little  town, 
but  inint-masters  were  appointed  by  the  magistrates  to  take  their  seats  at  once 
in  the  Hotel  de  Ville.  The  citizens  brought  their  spoons  and  silver  dishes, 
one  after  another,  which  were  melted  and  coined  into  dollars  and  half-dollars, 
until  the  payment  was  satisfactorily  adjusted.  Thus  fell  Zierickzee,  to  the 
deep  regret  of  the  Prince.    "  Had  we  received  the  least  succour  in  the  world 
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from  any  side,"  he  wrote,  "  the  poor  city  should  never  have  &IIen.  I  could 
get  nothing  from  France  or  England,  with  all  my  efforts.  Nevertlieless,  we 
do  not  lose  courage,  but  hope  that,  although  ajjjuidoned  by  all  die  world,  the 
Lord  God  will  extend  His  rig;ht  hand  over  us."  1 

The  enemies  were  not  destined  to  go  further.  From  their  own  hand  now 
came  the  blow  which  was  to  expel  them  from  the  soil  which  they  had  so 
long  polluted.  No  sooner  was  Zierickjee  captured  than  a  mutiny  broke  forth 
among  several  companies  of  Spaniards  and  Walloons,  belonging  to  the  army 
in  Schouwen.*  A  large  number  of  the  most  influential  officers  liad  gone  to 
Brussels,  to  make  arrangements,  if  possible,  for  th^  payment  of  the  troops. 
In  their  absence  there  was  more  scope  for  the  arguments  of  the  leading  muti- 
neers— a^uments  assuredly  not  entirely  destitute  of  justice  or  l<^cal  pre- 
cision. Jf  ever  laboitrers  were  worthy  of  iheir  hire,  certainly  it  was  the  Spanish 
soldiery.  Had  they  not  done  the  work  of  demons  for  nine  years  long  ?  Could 
Philip  or  Alva  have  found  in  the  wide  world  men  to  execute  their  decrees 
with  more  unhesitating  docility,  with  more  sympathising  eagerness  i  What 
obstacle  had  ever  given  them  pause  in  their  career  of  duty?  What  element 
j>ad  they  not  braved?  Had  not  they  fought  within  the  bowels  of  the  earth, 
beneath  the  depths  of  the  sea,  within  blazing  cities,  and  u^n  fields  of  ice? 
Where  was  the  work  which  h^  been  too  dark  and  bloody  for  theii  performance  ? 
Had  they  not  slaughtered  unarmed  human  beings  by  townfuls  at  the  word  of 
command?  Had  they  not  eaten  the  flesh  and  drank  the  hearts'  blood  of  their 
enemies?  Had  they  not  stained  the  house  of  God  with  wholesale  massacre? 
What  altar  and  what  hearthstone  had  they  not  profaned  ?  What  fatigue,  what 
danger,  what  crime,  had  ever  checked  thorn  for  a  moment  ?  And  for  all  this 
obedience,  labour,  and  bloodshed,  were  they  not  even  to  be  paid  such  wages 
as  the  commonest  clown,  who  only  tore  the  earth  at  home,  received?  Did 
Philip  believe  that  a  few  thousand  Spaniards  were  to  execute  his  sentence 
of  death  against  three  millions  of  Netherlanders,  and  be  cheated  of  their  pay 
at  last? 

It  was  in  vain  that  arguments  and  expostulations  were  addressed  to  soldiers 
who  were  suffering  from  want  and  maddened  by  injustice.  They  determined 
CO  take  their  cause  into  their  own  hand,  as  they  had  often  done  before.  By 
the  15th  of  July,  the  mutiny  was  general  on  the  isle  of  Schouwen.'  Promises 
were  freely 'offered,  both  of  pay  and  pardon  ;  appeals  were  made  to  their  old 
sense  of  honour  and  loyalty;  but  tbeyhad  had  enough  of  promises,  of  honour, 
and  of  work.  What  they  wanted  now  were  shoes  and  jerkins,  bread  and 
meat,  and  money.  Money  they  would  have,  and  tliat  at  once.  The  King  of 
Spain  was  their  debtor.  The  Netherlands  belonged  to  the  King  of  Spain. 
They  would  therefore  levy  on  the  Netherlands  for  payment  of  their  debt, 
CeTra.inly  this  was  a  logical  deduction.  They  knew  by  experience  that  this 
proceashad  heretofore  excited  more  indignation  in  the  minds  of  the  Netherland 
people  than  in  that  of  their  master.  Moreover,  at  this  juncture,  they  cared 
little  for  their  sovereign's  displeasure,  and  not  at  all  for  that  of  the  Nether- 
landers.  By  the  middle  of  July,  then,  the  mutineers,  now  entirely  beyond 
control,  held  their  officers  imprisoned  within  their  quarters  at  Zierickzee. 
They  even  surrounded  the  house  of  Mondragon,  who  had  so  often  led  them 
to  victory,  calling  upon  him  with  threats  and  taunts  to  furnish  them  with 
money.*  The  veteran,  roused  to  fury  by  their  insubordination  and  their 
taunts,  sprang  from  his  house  into  the  midst  of  the  throng.     Baring  his  breast 
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before  them,  he  fiercely  invited  &Dd  daied  their  utmost  violence.  Of  Us  life- 
blood,  he  told  them  bitterly,  he  was  no  niggard,  and  it  was  at  their  disposal. 
His  wealth,  had  he  possessed  any,  would  have  been  equally  theirs.'  Shamed 
into  temporary  respect,  but  not  tttmed  from  their  purpose  by  the  choler  of 
their  chief,  they  left  hira  to  himself.  Soon  afterwards,  having  swept  Schouwen 
island  bare  of  everything  which  could  be  consumed,  the  mutineers  swarmed 
out  of  Zealand  into  Brabant,  devouring  as  they  went* 

It  was  their  purpose  to  hover  for  a  time  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
capital,  and  either  to  force  the  Council  of  State  to  pay  them  their  long  arrears, 
or  else  to  seize  and  sack  the  richest  city  upon  which  they  could  lay  their  hands. 
The  compact,  disciplined  mass  rolled  hither  and  thi[her,  with  uncertainty  of 
puipose,  but  with  the  same  military  precision  of  movement  which  had  always 
characterised  these  remailcable  munnies.  It  gathered  strength  daily.  The 
citizens  of  Brussels  contemplated  with  dismay  the  eccentric  and  threatening 
apparition.  They  knew  that  rapine,  murder,  and  all  the  worst  evils  which 
man  can  inflict  on  his  brethren  were  pent  within  it,  and  would  soon  descend. 
Yet,  even  with  all  their  past  experience,  did  they  not  foresee  the  depth  of 
woe  which  was  really  impending.  The  mutineers  had  discarded  such  of  their 
ofhcers  as  they  could  not  compel  to  obedience,  and  had,  as  usual,  chosen 
their  Kletto.  Many  straggling  companies  joined  them  as  they  swept  to  and 
fro.  They  came  to  Herenthals,  where  they  were  met  by  Count  Mansfeld, 
who  was  deputed  by  the  Council  of  State  to  treat  with  them,  to  appeal  to 
them,  to  pardon  them,  to  offer  them  everything  but  money.  It  may  be 
supposed  diat  the  success  of  the  commander-in-chief  was  no  better  than  that 
of  Mondragon  and  his  subalterns.  They  laughed  him  to  scorn  when  he 
reminded  them  how  their  conduct  was  tarnishing  the  glory  which  they  had 
acquired  by  nine  years  of  heroism.  They  answered,  with  their  former 
cynicism,  that  glory  could  be  put  neither  into  pocket  nor  stomach.  They 
had  no  use  for  it ;  they  had  more  than  enough  of  it  Give  them  money,  or 
give  them  a  city  ; '  these  were  their  last  temis. 

Sorrowfully  and  bodingly  IHansfeld  withdrew  to  consult  again  with  the 
State  Council  The  mutineers  then  made  a  demonstration  upon  Mechlin,  but 
that  city  having  fortunately  strengthened  its  garrison,  was  allowed  to  escape. 
They  then  hovered  for  a  time  outside  the  walls  of  Brussels.  At  Grimsberg, 
where  they  paused  for  a  short  period,  they  held  a  parley  with  Captain 
Montesdocca,  whom  they  received  with  fair  words  and  specious  pretences. 
He  returned  to  Brussels  with  the  favourable  tidings,  and  the  mutineers  swarmed 
off  to  Assche.  Thither  Montesdocca  was  again  dispatched,  with  the  expec- 
tation that  he  would  be  able  to  bring  them  to  terms,  but  they  drove  him  off 
with  jeers  and  threats,  finding  that  he  brought  neither  money  nor  the  mortgage 
of  a  populous  city.  The  next  day,  after  a  feint  or  two  in  a  different  direction, 
they  made  a  sudden  swoop  upon  Alost,  in  Flanders.  Here  they  had  at  last 
made  their  choice,  and  the  town  was  carried  by  storm.  All  the  inhabitants  who 
opposed  them  were  butchered,  and  the  mutiny,  at  last  established  in  a  capital, 
was  able  to  treat  with  the  State  Council  upon  equal  terms.  They  were  now 
between  two  and  three  thousand  strong,  disciplined,  veteran  troops,  posted  in 
a  strong  and  wealthy  dty.  One  hundred  parishes  belonged  to  the  jurisdiction 
of  Alost,  all  of  which  were  immediately  laid  under  contribution.* 

The  excitement  was  now  intense  in  Brussels.  Anxiety  and  alarm  had  given 
place  to  rage,  and  the  whole  population  rose  in  arms  to  defend  the  capital, 
which  was  felt  to  be  in  imminent  danger.    This  spontaneous  courage  of  the 
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burghers  prevented  the  catastrophe,  which  was  reserved  for  a  sister  city. 
Meantime,  the  indignation  and  honor  excited  by  the  mutiny  were  so  universal 
that  the  Council  of  State  could  not  withstand  the  pressure.  Even  the  women 
and  children  demanded  daily  in  the  streets  that  the  rebel  soldiers  should  be 
declared  outlaws.  On  the  26th  of  Julys  accordingly,  the  King  of  Spain  was 
made  to  pronounce  his  Spaniards  traitors  and  murderers,  All  men  were 
enjoined  to  slay  one  or  all  of  them,  wherever  they  should  be  found ;  to  refuse 
them  bread,  water,  and  fire,  and  to  assemble  at  sound  of  bell  in  every  city, 
whenever  the  magistrates  should  order  an  assault  upon  them.*  A  still  more 
stringent  edict  was  issued  on  the  2d  of  August,'  and  so  eagerly  had  these 
decrees  been  expected,  that  they  were  published  throughout  Flanders  and 
Brabant  almost  as  soon  as  issued.  Hitherto  the  leading  officers  of  the  Spanish 
army  had  kept  aloof  from  the  insurgents,  and  frowned  upon  their  proceedings. 
The  Spanish  member  of  the  State  Council,  Jerome  de  KxKla,  had  joined 
without  opposition  in  the  edict.  As;  however,  the  mutiny  gathered  strength 
on  the  outside,  the  indignation  waxed  daily  within  the  capital.  The  citizens 
of  Brussels,  one  and  all,  stood  to  their  arms.  Not  a  man  could  enter  or  leave 
without  their  permission.  The  Spaniards  who  were  in  the  town,  whether 
soldiers  or  merchants,  were  regarded  with  suspicion  and  abhorrence.  The 
leading  Spanish  officersj  Komero,  Montesdocca,  Verdugo,  and  others,  who  had 
attempted  to  quell  the  mutiny,  had  been  driven  off  with  threats  and  curses, 
their  soldiers  defying  them  and  brandishing  their  swords  in  their  very  faces. 
On  the  other  hand,  they  were  looked  upon  with  ill-wilt  by  the  Netherlandcrs. 
The  most  prominent  Spanish  personages  in  Brussels  were  kept  in  a  state  of 
half- imprisonment^  Romero,  Roda,  Verdugo,  were  believed  to  favour  at 
heart  the  cause  of  their  rebellious  troops,  and  the  buighers  of  Brabant  had  come 
to  consider  all  the  King's  army  in  a  state  of  rebellion.  Believing  the  State 
Council  powerless  to  protect  them  from  the  impending  storm,  they  regarded 
that  body  with  little  respect,  keeping  it,  as  it  were,  in  durance,  while  the 
Spaniards  were  afraid  to  walk  the  streets  of  Brussels  for  fear  of  being  murdered. 
A  retainer  of  Roda  who  had  ventured  to  defetid  the  character  and  conduct  of 
his  master  before  a  number  of  excited  citieens  was  slain  on  the  spot.* 

In  Antwerp;  Champagny,  brother  of  Granvelle,  and  Governor  of  the  city, 
was  disposed  to  cultivate  friendly  relations  with  the  Prince  of  Orange. 
Champagny  hated  the  Spaniards,  and  the  hatred  seemed  to  establish  enough 
of  sympathy  between  himself  and  the  liberal  party  to  authorise  confidence  in 
him.  The  Prince  dealt  with  him,  but  regarded  him  warily.^  Fifteen  companies 
of  German  troops,  under  Colonel  Altaemst,  were  suspected  of  a  strong  in- 
clination to  join  the  mutiny.  They  were  withdrawn  from  Antwerp,  and  in 
their  room  came  Count  Oberstein  with  his  regiment,  who  swore  to  admit  no 
suspicious  persons  inside  the  gates,  and  in  all  things  to  obey  the  orders  of 
Champagny."  In  the  citadel,  however,  matters  were  very  threatenmg.  Sancho 
d'Avila,  the  Governoii  although  he  had  not  openly  joined  the  revolt,  treated 
the  edict  of  outlawry  against  the  rebellious  soldiery  with  derision.  He  refused 
to  publish  a  decree  which  he  proclaimed  infamous,  and  which  had  been  extorted, 
in  his  opinion,  firom  an  impotent  and  trembling  Council.^  Even  Champagny  had 
not  desired  or  dared  to  publish  the  edict  within  the  city.  The  reasons  alleged 
were  his  fears  of  irritating  and  alarming  the  foreign  merchants,  whose  posi- 
tion was  so  critical  and  friendship  so  important  at  that  moment.'    On  the 
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other  hand,  it  was  loudly  and  joyfully  published  in  most  other  towns  of  Flanders 
and  Brabant.  In  Brussels  there  were  two  parties  :  one  holding  ihe  decree  too 
audacious  for  his  Majesty  to  pardon  ;  the  other  clamouring  for  its  instantaneous 
fulfilment.  By  far  the  larger  and  more  influential  portion  of  the  population 
favoured  the  measure,  and  wished  the  sentence  of  outlawry  and  extermination 
to  be  extended  at  once  against  all  Spaniards  and  other  foreigners  in  the  service 
of  the  King.  It  seemed  imprudent  to  wait  until  all  the  regiments  had  formally 
accepted  the  mutiny,  and  concentrated  themselves  into  a  single  body.' 

At  this  juncture,  on  the  last  day  of  July,  the  Marquis  of  Havr^,  brother  to 
the  Duke  of  Aerschot,  arrived  out  of  Spain.^  He  was  charged  by  the  King 
with  conciliatory  but  unmeaning  phrases  to  the  Estates.  The  occasion  was 
not  a  happy  one.  There  never  was  a  time  when  direct  and  vigorous  action 
had  been  more  necessary.  It  was  probably  the  King's  desire  then,  as  much 
as  it  ever  had  been  his  desire  at  all,  to  make  up  the  quarrel  with  his  provinces. 
He  had  been  wearied  with  the  policy  which  Alva  had  enforced,  and  for  which 
he  endeavoured  at  that  period  to  make  the  Duke  appear  responsible.  The 
barren  clemency  which  the  Grand  Commander  had  been  instructed  to  affect 
had  deceived  but  few  persons,  and  had  produced  but  small  results.  The  King 
was,  perhaps,  really  inclined  at  this  juncture  to  exercise  clemency — that  is  to 
say,  he  was  willing  to  pardon  his  people  for  having  contended  for  their  rights, 
provided  they  were  now  willing  to  resign  them  for  ever.  So  the  Catholic  reli- 
gion and  his  own  authority  were  exclusively  and  inviolably  secured,  he  was 
willing  to  receive  his  disobedient  provinces  into  favour.  To  accomplish  this 
end,  however,  he  had  still  no  more  fortunate  conception  than  to  lake  the  advice 
of  Hopper.  A  soothing  procrastination  was  the  anodyne  selected  for  the  bitter 
pangs  of  the  body  politic — a  vague  expression  of  royal  benignity  the  styptic  to 
be  applied  to  its  mortal  wounds.  An  interval  of  hesitation  was  to  bridge  over 
the  chasm  between  the  provinces  and  their  distant  metropolis.  "  The  Marquis 
of  Havrtf  has  been  sent,'  said  the  King,  "  that  he  may  expressly  witness  to  you  of 
our  good  intentions,  and  of  our  desire,  with  the  grace  of  God,  to  bring  about  a 
pacification."'  Alas  I  it  is  well  known  whence  those  pavements  of  good  inten- 
tions had  been  taken,  and  whither  they  would  lead.  They  were  not  the  material 
for  a  substantial  road  to  reconciliation.  "  His  Majesty,"  said  the  Marquis,  on 
delivering  his  report  to  the  State  Council,  "  has  long  been  pondering  over  all 
things  necessary  to  the  peace  of  the  land.  His  Majesty,  like  a  Very  gracious 
and  bountiful  Prince,  has  ever  been  disposed  in  times  past  to  treat  thesb,  hia 
subjects,  by  the  best  and  sweetest  means."  *  There  being,  however,  room  for 
an  opinion  that  so  bountiful  a  Prince  might  have  discovered  sweeter  means, 
by  all  this  pondering,  than  to  bum  and  gibbet  his  subjects  by  thousands,  it 
was  thought  proper  to  insinuate  that  his  orders  had  been  hitherto  misunderstood. 
AlvaandRequesens  had  been  unfaithful  agents,  whodid  not  know  their  business, 
but  it  was  to  be  set  right  in  future.  "  As  the  good-will  and  meaning  of  his 
Majesty  has  by  no  means  been  followed,"  continued  the  envoy,  "  his  Majesty 
has  determined  to  send  Councillor  Hopper,  keeper  of  the  privy  seal,  and 
myself,  hitherwards,  to  execute  the  resolutions  of  his  Majesty."'  Two  such 
personages  as  poor,  plodding,  confused,  time-serving  Hopper,  and  fiighty, 
talkative  Havr^,'  whom  even  RequCsens  despised,  and  whom  Don  John,  while 
shortly  afterwards  recommending  him  for  n  State  Cimntillor,  characterised  to 
Philip  as  "  a  very  great  scoundrel,"  ^  would  hardly  be  able,  even  if  royally  em- 
powered, to  undo  the  work  of  the  two  preceding  administrations.     Moreover, 
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Councillor  Hopper,  on  further  thoughts,  was  not  dispatched  at  all  to  the 

Netherlands. 

The  provinces  were,  however,  assured  by  the  King's  letters  to  the  Brabant 
Estates,  to  the  State  Council,  and  other  public  bodies,  as  well  as  by  the 
report  of  the  Marquis,  that  efficacious  remedies  were  preparing  in  Madrid. 
The  people  were  only  to  wait  patiently  till  they  should  arrive.^  The  public 
had  heard  before  of  these  nostrums,  made  up  by  the  royal  prescriptions  in 
Spain ;  and  were  not  likely  to  accept  them  as  a  panacea  for  their  present 
complicated  disorders.  Never,  in  truth,  had  conventional  commonplace 
been  applied  more  unseasonably.  Here  was  a  general  military  mutiny 
flaming  in  the  very  centre  of  the  land  Here  had  the  intense  hatred  of  race, 
which  for  years  had  been  gnawing  at  the  heart  of  the  country,  at  last  broken 
out  into  most  malignant  manifestation.  Here  was  nearly  the  whole  native 
population  of  every  province,  from  grand  seigneur  to  plebeian,  from  Catholic 
prelate  to  Anabaptist  artisan,  exasperated  alike  by  the  excesses  of  six  thousand 
foreign  brigands,  and  united  by  a  common  hatred  into  a  band  of  brethren. 
Here  was  a  State  Council  too  feeble  to  exercise  the  authority  which  it  had 
arrogated,  trembling  between  the  wrath  of  its  sovereign,  the  menacing  cries 
of  the  Brussels  burghers,  and  the  wild  threats  of  the  rebellious  army,  and  held 
virtually  captive  in  the  capital  which  it  Was  supposed  to  govern. 

Certainly,  the  confirmation  of  the  Council  in  its  authority  for  an  indefinite, 
even  if  for  a  brief  period,  was  a  most  unlucky  step  at  this  juncture.  There 
were  two  parties  in  the  provinces,  buT  one  was  far  the  most  powerful  upon 
the  great  point  of  the  Spanish  soldiery.  A  vast  majority  were  in  favour  of 
a  declaration  of  outlawry  against  the  whole  army,  and  it  was  thought  desir- 
able to  improve  the  opportunity  by  getting  rid  of  them  altogether.  If  the 
people  could  rise  en  masse,  now  that  the  royal  Government  was  in  abeyance, 
and,  as  it  were,  in  the  nation's  hands,  the  incubus  might  be  cast  off  for  ever. 
If  any  of  the  Spanish  officers  had  been  sincere  in  their  efi^orts  to  arrest 
the  mutiny,  the  sincerity  was  nofbelieved.  If  any  of  the  foreign  regiments 
of  the  King  appeared  to  hesitate  at  joining  the  Alost  crew,  the  hesitation  was 
felt  to  be  temporary.  Meantime,  the  important  German  regiments  of  Fugger, 
Fronsberger,  and  Folwiller,  with  their  colonels  and  other  officers,  had  openly 
joined  the  rebellion,' while  there  was  no  doubt  of  the  sentiments  of  Sancho 
d'Avila  and  the  troops  under  his  command.'  Thus  there  were  two  great 
rallying-places  for  the  sedition,  and  the  most  important  fortress  of  the  country, 
the  key  which  unlocked  the  richest  city  in  the  world,  was  in  the  hands  of  the 
mutineers.  The  commercial  capital  of  Europe,  filled  to  the  brim  with  accu- 
mulated treasures,  and  with  the  merchandise  of  every  clime,  lay  at  the  feet 
of  this  desperate  band  of  brigands.  The  horrible  result  was  but  too  soon  to 
be  made  manifest 

Meantime,  in  Brussels,  the  few  Spaniards  trembled  for  their  lives.  The 
few  officers  shut  up  there  were  in  imminent  danger.  "  As  the  devil  does 
not  cease  to  do  his  work,"  wrote  Colonel  Verdugo,*  "he  has  put  it  into 
the  heads  of  the  Brabanters  to  rebel,  taking  for  a  pretext  the  mutiny  of  the 
Spaniards.  The  Brussels  men  have  handled  their  weapons  so  well  against 
those  who  were plaeed  there  to  protect  them,  that  they  have  begun  to  kill  the 
Spaniards,  threatening  likewise  the  Council  of  State,  Such  is  their  in- 
solence, that  they  care  no  more  for  these  great  lords  than  for  so  many 
varlets."    The  writer,  who  had  taken  refuge,  together  with  Jerome  de  Koda 
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and  other  Spaniards,  oi  "HiBpaniolised"  persons,  in  Antwerp  citadel,  pro- 
ceeded to  sketch  the  preparations  which  were  gobg  on  in  Brussels,  and  the 
counter-measures  which  were  making  progress  in  Antwerp.  "  The  States,"  he 
wrote,  "are  enrolling  troops,  saying  'tis  to  put  down  the  mutiny;  but  I 
assure  you  'tis  to  attack  the  army  indiscriminately.  To  prevent  such  a 
villanous  undertaking,  troops  of  all  naiions  art  assembling  kert  in  order  to 
march  straight  upon  Brussels,  there  to  enforce  everything  which  my  lords  of  the 
State  Council  ^all  ordain."  Events  were  obviously  hastening  to  a  crisis — 
an  explosion,  before  long,  was  inevitable.  "  I  wish  I  had  my  horses  here," 
continued  the  Colonel,  "  and  must  beg  you  to  send  them.  I  see  a  black 
cloud  hanging  over  our  heads.  I  fear  that  the  Brabantines  will  play  the 
beasts  so  much,  that  they  will  have  all  the  soldiery  at  their  throats."  ^ 

Jerome  de  Roda  had  been  fortunate  enough  to  make  his  escape  out  of 
Brussels,'  and  now  claimed  to  be  sole  Governor  of  the  Netherlands,  as  the 
only  remaining  representative  of  the  State  Councit  His  colleagues  were 
in  durance  at  the  capital.  Their  authority  was  derided.  Although  not  yet 
actually  imprisoned,  they  were  in  reality  bound  hand  and  foot,  and  compelled 
to  take  their  orders  either  firom  the  ^abant  Estates  or  from  the  burghers  of 
Brussels.  It  was  not  an  illogical  proceeding,  therefore,  that  Roda,  under  the 
shadow  of  the  Antwerp  citadel,  should  set  up  his  own  person  as  all  that 
remained  of  the  outraged  majesty  of  Spain.  Till  the  new  Governor,  Don 
Juan,  should  arrive,  whose  appointment  the  King  had  already  communicated 
to  the  Government,  and  who  might  be  expected  in  the  Netherlands  before 
the  close  of  the  autumn,  the  solitary  councillor  claimed  to  embody  the  whole 
Council.'  He  caused  a  new  seal  to  be  struck — a  proceeding  very  unreason- 
ably charged  as  forgery  by  the  provincials — and  forthwith  began  to  thunder 
forth  proclamations  and  counter-proclamations  in  the  King's  name  and  under 
the  royal  seal.*  It  is  difficult  to  see  any  technical  crime  or  mistake  in  such  a 
course.  As  a  Spaniard,  and  a  representative  of  his  Majesty,  he  could  hardly 
be  expected  to  take  any  other  view  of  his  duty.  At  any  rate,  being  called 
upon  to  choose  between  rebellious  Netherianders  and  mutinous  Spaniards, 
he  was  not  long  iirmaking  up  bis  mind. 

By  the  beginning  of  September  the  mutiny  was  general.  All  the  Spanish 
army,  from  general  to  pioneer,  were  united.  The  most  important  German 
troops  had  taken  side  with  them.  Sancho  d'Avila  held  the  citadel  of  Antwerp, 
vowing  vengeance,  and  holding  open  communication  with  the  soldiers  at  Alost* 
The  Council  of  State  remonstrated  with  him  for  his  disloyalty.  He  rephed  by 
referring  to  his  long  years  of  service,  and  by  reproving  them  for  affecting  an 
authority  which  their  imprisonment  rendered  ridiculous.^  The  Spaniards  were 
securely  established.  The  various  citadels  which  had  been  built  by  Charles  and 
Phihp  to  curb  the  country  now  effectually  did  their  work.  With  the  castles  of 
Antwerp,  Valenciennes,  Ghent,  Utrecht,  Culemberg,  Viane,  Alost,  in  the  hands 
of  six  thousand  veteran  Spaniards,  the  country  seemed  chained  in  every  limb. 
The  Areigner's  foot  was  on  its  neck.  Brussels  was  almost  the  only  consider- 
able town  out  of  Holland  and  Zealand  which  was  even  temporarily  safe.  The 
important  city  of  Maestricht  was  held  by  a  Spanish  garrison,  while  other  capital 
towns  and  stations  were  in  the  power  of  the  Walloon  and  German  mutineers.^ 
The  depredations  committed  in  the  villages,  the  open  country,  and  the  cities, 
were  incessant — the  Spaniards  treating  every  Netherlander  as  their  foe. 
Gentleman  and  peasant,  Protestant  and  Catholic,  priest  and  layman,  all  were 
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plundered,  maltreated,  outraged.  The  indignation  became  daily  more  general 
and  more  intense.'  There  were  frequent  skirmishes  between  the  soldiery  and 
promiscuous  bands  of  peasants,  citizens,  and  students — conflicts  in  which  the 
Spaniards  were  invariably  victorious.  What  could  such  half-armed  and  wholly 
untrained  partisans  effect  against  the  bravest  and  most  experienced  troops  in 
the  whole  world  ?  Sach  results  only  increased  the  general  exasperation,  while 
they  impressed  upon  the  whole  people  the  necessity  of  some  great  and  general 
effort  to  throw  off  the  incubus; 


CHAPTER  V. 


Religfoiu  and  political  syrnpathleiaiid  antipathies  in  Ihc  seventeen  prcniDWS—UnuiImoniliatred 
of  the  (grcian  sqldiety— Use  made  by  the  Prince  of  the  mutiny— His  conrespondence— 
Necessity  of  union  enforced— A  congress  from  nsarly  all  tlie  provinces  meels  at  Ghent— 
Skirmishes  between  Itie  forelEn  troops  and  partisan  bands— Slnughter  at  Tisnanj — Suspicions 
entertained  of  the  State  Council—Arrest  of  the  Slate  Cooncil— Siege  of  Ghent  citadel—  . 
Assistance  sent  by  Orange— Maestricht  lost  and  regained— Wealthy  and  perilous  condition 
of  Antwerp — Preparations  of  the  mutineers  under  the  secret  superintendence  of  Avila— 
EtupiditjofOberstein— Duplicity  of  Don  Sancho— Reinforcement  of  Walloons  under  Havrf, 
EgmoDl,  and  others  sent  fo  Antwerp— Govemor  Cbampa^y  5  prcpaiations  for  tbe  expected 
assault  of  the  mutineers- Insubordination,  incapacity,  and  negligence  of  all  but  him— 
Concentration  of  ali  the  mutineers  from  different  points  in  the  ciiadel— The  altaclt,  the 
panic,  thetlighl,  the  matsacie,  the  lire,  the  sack,  end  other  details  i^lhe  "  Spaniah  Fuiy  " — 
Statistics  of  murder  and  robbery— Letter  of  Orange  to  the  Sutes- General— Surrender  of  Glient 
dtadel— Conclusion  of  the  ''Ghent  Pacification  "—The  treaty  characterised- Forms  of 
ratification- Fall  of  Zierickcee  and  recovery  of  Zealand. 

Meantime  the  Prince  of  Orange  sat  at  Middclbiurg' watching  the  stonn.  The 
position  of  Holland  and  Zealand  with  regard  to  the  other  fifteen  provinces 
was  distinctly  characterised.  Upon  certain  points  there  was  an  absolute 
sympathy,  while  upon  others  there  was  a  grave  and  almost  latal  difference. 
It  was  the  task  of  the  Prince  to  deepen  the  sympathy,  to  extinguish  the 
difference. 

In  Holland  and  Zealand  there  was  a  warm  and  nearly  universal  adhesion 
to  the  Reformed  religion,  a  passionate  attachment  to  the  ancient  political 
liberties.  The  Prince,  although  an  earnest  Calvinist  himself,  did  all  in  bis 
power  to  check  the  growing  spirit  of  intolerance  toward  the  old  religion, 
and  omitted  no  opportunity  of  strengthening  the  attachment  which  tbe  people 
justly  felt  for  their  liberal  insritntions. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  most  of  the  other  provinces,  the  Catholic  religion 
had  been  regaining  its  ascendancy.  Even  in  1574,  the  Estates  assembled  at 
Brussels  declared  to  Requesens  "  that  they  would  rather  die  the  death  than 
see  any  change  in  their  religion,"  '  That  feeling  had  rather  increased  than 
diminished.  Although  there  was  a  strong  party  attached  to  the  new  faith, 
there  was  perhaps  a  larger — certainly  a  more  influential  body — which  regarded 
the  ancient  Church  with  absolute  fldelity.  Owing  partly  to  the  pereecution 
which  had,  in  the  course  of  years,  banished  so  many  thousands  of  families 
from  tbe  soil,  partly  to  the  coercion,  which  was  more  stringent  in  the  imme- 
diate presence  of  the  crown's  representative,  partly  to  the  stronger  infusion  of 
the  Celtic  element,  which  from  the  earliest  ages  had  always  been  so  keenly 
alive  to  the  more  sensuous  and  splendid  manifestations  of  the  devotional 
principle — owing  to  these  and  many  other  causes,  the  old  religion,  despite  of 
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all  the  outrages  which  had  been  committed  in  its  name,  still  numbered  a  host 
of  zealous  adherents  in  the  fifteen  provinces.  Attempts  against  its  sanctitjr 
were  regarded  with  jealous  eyes.  It  was  believed,  and  with  reason,  that  there 
was  a  disposition  on  the  part  of  the  Refonners  to  destroy  it  root  and  branch. 
It  was  suspected  that  the  same  enginery  of  persecution  would  be  employed  in 
its  extirpation,  should  the  opposite  party  gain  the  supremacy,  which  the  Papists 
had  so  long  employed  against  the  convetts  to  the  new  religion. 

As  to  politick  convictions,  the  fifteen  provinces  differed  much  less  from 
their  two  sisters.  There  was  a  strong  attachment  to  their  old  constitutions — 
a  general  inclination  to  make  use  of  the  present  crisis  to  effect  their  restoration. 
At  the  same  time,  it  had  not  come  to  be  the  general  conviction,  as  in  Holland 
and  Zealand,  that  the  maintenance  of  those  liberties  was  incompatible  with  the 
continuance  of  Philip's  authority.  There  was,  moreover,  a  strong  aristocratic 
faction,  which  was  by  no  means  disposed  to  take  alibeial  view  of  government  in 
general,  and  regarded  with  apprehension  the  simultaneous  advance  of  heretical 
notions  both  in  church  and  state.  Still  there  were,  on  the  whole,  the  elements 
of  a  controlling  constitutional  party  throughout  the  fifteen  provinces.  The 
great  bond  of  sympathy,  however,  between  all  the  seventeen  was  their  common 
hatred  to  the  foreign  soldiery.  Upon  this  deeply  imbedded,  immovable  fulcrum 
of  an  ancient  national  haired,  the  sudden  mutiny  of  the  whole  Spanish  army 
served  as  a  lever  of  incalculable  power.  The  Prince  seized  it  as  from  the 
hand  of  God.  Thus  armed,  he  proposed  to  himself  the  task  of  upturning  the 
mass  of  oppression  under  which  the  old  liberties  of  the  country  had  so  long 
been  crushed.  To  effect  this  object,  adroitness  was  as  requisite  as  courage. 
Expulsion  of  the  foreign  soldiery,  union  of  the  seventeen  provinces,  a  repre- 
sentative constitution,  according  to  the  old  charters,  by  the  States-general, 
under  an  hereditary  chief,  a  large  religious  toleration,  suppression  of  all  inquisi- 
tion into  men's  consciences — these  were  the  great  objects  to  which  the  Prince 
now  devoted  himself  with  renewed  energy. 

To  bring  about  a  general  organisation  and  a  general  union,  much  delicacy 
of  handling  was  necessary.  The  sentiment  of  extreme  Catholicism  and 
Monarchism  was  not  to  be  suddenly  scared  into  opposition.  The  Prince, 
therefore,  in  all  his  addresses  and  documents,  was  careful  to  disclaim  any 
intention  of  dismrbing  the  established  religion,  or  of  making  any  rash  political 
changes.  "Let  no  man  think,"  said  he  to  the  authorities  of  Brabant^  "that, 
against  the  will  of  the  Estates,  we  desire  to  bring  about  any  change  in  religion. 
Let  no  one  suspect  us  capable  of  prejudicing  the  rights  of  any  man.  We 
have  long  since  taken  up  arms  to  maintain  a  legal  and  constitutional  freedom, 
founded  upon  law.  God  forbid  that  we  should  now  attempt  to  introduce 
novelties,  by  which  the  face  of  liberty  should  be  defiled."  ^ 

In  a  brief  and  very  spirited  letter  to  Count  Lalain,  a  Catholic  and  a  loyalist, 
but  a  friend  of  hia  country  and  fervent  hater  of  foreign  oppression,  he  thus 
appealed  to  his  sense  of  chivalry  and  justice :  "  Although  the  honourable 
liouse  from  which  you  spring,"  he  said,  "  and  the  virtue  and  courage  of  your 
ancestors,  have  always  impressed  me  with  the  conviction  that  you  would 
follow  in  their  footsteps,  yet  am  I  glad  to  have  received  proofs  that  my  anti* 
cipations  were  correct  I  cannot  help,  therefore,  entreating  you  to  maintain 
the  same  high  heart,  and  to  accomplish  that  which  you  have  so  worthily 
begun.  Be  not  deluded  by  false  masks,  mumming  faces,  and  botrowed  titles, 
which  people  assume  for  their  own  profit,  persuading  others  that  the  King's 
service  consists  in  the  destruction  of  his  subjects."  " 

While  thus  careful  to  offend  no  man's  religious  convictions,  to  startle  no 
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man's  loynlty,  he  made  skilful  use  of  the  general  indignation  felt  at  the 
atrocities  of  the  mutinous  army.  This  chord  he  struck  boldly,  powerfully, 
passionately,  for  he  felt  sure  of  the  depth  and  strength  of  its  vibrations.  In 
his  address  to  the  Estates  of  Gelderland,^  he  used  vigorous  language,  inflaming 
and  directing  to  a  practical  purpose  the  just  wrath  which  was  felt  in  that,  aa 
in  every  other  province.  "  I  write  to  warn  you,"  he  said,  "  to  seize  this  pre- 
sent opportunity.  Shake  from  your  necks  the  yoke  of  the  godless  Spanish 
tyranny,  join  yourselves  at  once  to  the  lovers  of  the  fatherland,  to  the  defen- 
ders of  freedom.  According  to  the  example  of  your  own  ancestors  and  ours, 
redeem  for  the  country  its  ancient  laws,  traditions,  and  privileges.  Permit  no 
longer,  to  your  shame  and  ours,  a  band  of  Spanish  landloupers  and  other 
foreigners,  together  with  three  or  four  self-seeking  enemies  of  their  own  land, 
to  keep  their  feet  upon  our  necks.  Let  them  no  longer,  in  the  very  wanton- 
ness of  tyranny,  drive  us  about  hke  a  herd  of  cattle — like  a  gang  of  well- 
tamed  slaves." 

Thus,  day  after  day,  in  almost  countless  addresses  to  public  bodies  and 
private  individuals,  he  made  use  of  the  crisis  to  pile  fresh  fuel  upon  the  flames. 
At  the  same  time,  while  thus  fanning  the  general  indignation,  he  had  the 
adroitness  to  point  out  that  the  people  had  already  committed  themselves. 
He  represented  to  them  that  the  edict,  by  which  they  had  denounced  his 
Majes^s  veterans  as  outlaws,  and  had  devoted  them  to  the  indiscriminate 
destruction  which  such  brigands  deserved,  was  likely  to  prove  an  unpardon- 
able crime  in  the  eyes  of  majesty.  In  short,  they  had  entered  the  torrent 
If  they  would  avoid  being  dashed  over  the  precipice,  they  must  stni^le 
manfully  with  the  mad  waves  of  civil  war  into  which  they  had  plunged.  "  I 
beg  you,  with  all  affection,"  he  said  to  the  States  of  Brabant,^  "  to  consider 
the  danger  in  which  you  have  placed  youiaelves.  You  have  to  deal  with  the 
proudest  and  most  overbearing  race  in  the  world.  For  these  qualities  they 
are  hated  by  all  other  nations.  They  are  even  hateful  to  themselves.  'Tis 
a  race  which  seeks  to  domineer  wheresoever  it  comes.  It  particularly  declares 
its  intention  to  crush  and  to  tyrannise  you,  my  masters,  and  all  the  land. 
They  have  conquered  you  already,  as  they  boast,  for  the  crime  of  lese-majesty 
has  placed  you  at  their  mercy.  I  tell  you  that  your  last  act,  by  which 
you  have  declared  this  army  to  be  rebels,  is  decisive:  You  have  armed  and 
excited  the  whole  people  against  them,  even  to  the  peasants  and  the  peasants' 
children,  and  the  insults  and  injuries  thus  received,  however  richly  deserved 
and  dearly  avenged,  are  all  set  down  to  your  account.  Therefore,  'tis  neces- 
sary for  you  to  decide  now  whether  to  be  utterly  ruined,  yourselves  and  your 
children,  or  to  continue  firmly  the  work  which  you  have  begun  boldly,  and 
rather  to  die  a  hundred  thousand  deaths  than  to  make  a  treaty  with  them 
which  can  only  end  in  your  ruin.  Be  assured  that  the  measure  dealt  to  you 
will  be  ignominy  as  well  as  destructioil.  Let  not  your  leaders  expect  the 
honourable  scaffolds  of  Counts  f^mont  and  Horn.  The  whipping-post  and 
then  the  gibbet  will  be  their  certain  fate."  * 

Having  by  this  and  similar  language  upon  various  occasions  sought  to 
impress,  upon  his  countrymen  the  gravity  of  the  position,  he  led  them  to  seek 
the  remedy  in  audacity  and  in  union.  He  familiarised  them  with  his  theory 
that  the  legal,  historical  government  of  the  provinces  belonged  to  the  States- 
general,  to  a  congress  of  nobles,  clergy,  and  commons,  appointed  from  each 
of  the  seventeen  provinces,*  He  maintained,  with  reason,  that  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  Netherlands  was  a  representative  constitutional  Government, 
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under  the  hereditary  authority  of  the  King,*  To  recover  this  constitution,  to 
lifl  up  these  down-trodden  rights,  he  set  before  them  most  vividly  the  necessity 
of  union.  "'Tis  impossible,"  he  said,  "that  a  chariot  should  move  evenly 
having  its  wheels  unequally  proportioned ;  and  so  must  a  confederation  be 
broken  to  pieces  if  there  be  not  an  equal  obligation  on  all  to  tend  to  a  commoD 
purpose."'  Union,  close,  fraternal,  such  as  became  provinces  of  a  common 
origin  and  with  similar  laws,  could  alone  save  them  from  their  fate.  Union, 
against  a  common  tyrant  to  save  a  common  fatherland.  Union,  by  which 
differences  of  opinion  should  be  tolerated,  in  order  that  a  million  of  hearts 
should  beat  for  a  common  ptupose,  a  million  hands  work  out  invincibly  a 
common  salvation.  "  Tis  hardly  necessary,"  he  said,  "  to  use  many  words 
in  recommendatiou  of  union.  Disunion  has  been  the  cause  of  all  our  woes. 
There  is  no  remedy,  no  hope,  save  in  the  bonds  of  friendship.  Let  all  par- 
ticular disagreements  be  left  to  the  decision  of  the  States-general,  in  order 
that  with  one  heart  and  one  will  we  may  seek  the  disenthralment  of  the 
fatherland  from  the  tyranny  of  strangers."  ^ 

The  first  step  to  a  thorough  union  among  all  the  provinces  was  the  arrange- 
ment of  a  closer  connection  between  the  now  isolated  states  of  Holland  and 
Zealand  on  the  one  side,  and  their  fifteen  sisters  on  the  other.  The  Prince 
professed  the  readiness  of  those  states  which  he  might  be  said  to  represent 
in  his  single  person  to  draw  as  closely  as  possible  the  bonds  of  fellowship. 
It  was  almost  superfiaous  for  him  to  promise  his  own  ready  co-operation. 
"  Nothing  remains  to  us,"  said  he,  "  but  to  discard  all  jealousy  and  distrust. 
Let  us,  with  a  firm  resolution  and  a  common  accord,  liberate  these  lands 
from  the  stranger.  Hand  to  hand  let  us  accomplish  a  just  and  general  peace. 
As  for  myself,  I  present  to  you,  with  very  good  affection,  my  person  and  all 
which  I  possess,  assuring  you  that  I  shall  regard  all  my  labours  and  pains  in 
times  which  are  past  well  bestowed,  if  God  now  grant  me  grace  to  see  the 
desired  end.  That  this  end  will  be  reached,  if  you  hold  fast  your  resolution 
and  take  to  heart  the  means  which  God  presents  to  you,  I  feel  to  be  absolutely 
certain,"  * 

Such  were  the  tenor  and  the  motives  of  the  documents  which  he  scattered 
broadcast  at  this  crisis.  They  were  addressed  to  the  Estates  of  nearly  every 
province.  Those  bodies  were  ui^ntly  implored  to  appoint  deputies  to  a 
general  congress,  at  which  a  close  and  formal  union  between  Holland  and 
Zealand  with  the  other  provinces  might  be  effected.  That  important  measure 
secored,  a  general  effort  might,  at  the  same  time,  be  made  to  expel  the 
Spaniard  from  the  soil  This  done,  the  remaining  matters  could  be  disposed 
of  by  the  assembly  of  the  States-general  His  eloquence  and  energy  were 
not  without  eSecL  In  the  course  of  the  autumn,  deputies  were  appointed 
from  the  greater  number  of  the  provinces  to  confer  with  the  representatives 
of  Holland  and  Zealand  in  a  general  congress.'  The  place  appointed  for  the 
deliberations  was  the  city  of  Ghent  Here,  by  the  middle  of  October,  a  large 
number  of  del^ates  were  already  assembled.* 

Kvents  were  rapidly  rolling  together  from  every  quarter,  and  accumulating 
to  a  crisis.  A  congress — a  rebellious  congress,  as  the  King  might  deem  it — 
was  assembling  at  Ghent ;  the  Spanish  army,  proscribed,  lawless,  and  terrible, 
was  strengthening  itself  daily  for  some  dark  and  mj^terious  achievement ;  Don 
John  of  Austria,  the  King's  natural  brother,  was  expected  from  Spain  to 
assume  the  government,  which  the  State  Council  was  too  timid  to  wield  and 
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too  loyal  to  resign ;  while,  meantime,  the  whole  population  of  the  Kether- 
lands,  with  hardly  an  exception,  was  disposed  to  see  the  great  question  of  the 
foreign  soldiery  settled  before  the  chaos  then  existing  should  be  superseded 
by  a  more  definite  authority.  Everywhere,  men  of  all  ranks  and  occupations 
— the  artisan  in  the  city,  the  peasant  in  the  fields— were  deserting  their  daily 
occupations  to  fiirbish  helmets,  handle  muskets,  and  learn  the  trade  of  war.' 
Skirmishes,  sometimes  severe  and  bloody,  were  of  almost  daily  occurrence. 
In  these  the  Spaniards  were  invariably  successful ;  for  whatever  may  be  said 
of  their  cruelty  and  licentiousness,  it  cannot  be  disputed  that  their  prowess 
was  worthy  of  their  renown.  Romantic  valour,  uiiflinching  fortitude,  con- 
summate skill,  characterised  them  always.  Wliat  could  half-armed  artisans 
achieve  in  the  open  plain  against  such  accomplished  foes?  At  Tisnacq, 
between  Louvain  and  Tirlemoot,  a  battle  was  attempted  by  a  lat^e  miscel- 
laneous mass  of  students,  peasantry,  and  burghers,  led  by  country  squires.* 
It  soon  changed  to  a  carnage,  in  which  the  viaims  were  all  on  one  side.  A 
small  number  of  veterans,  headed  by  Vargas,  Mendoia,  Tassis,  and  other 
chivakous  commanders,  routed  the  undisciplined  thousands  at  a  single  charge. 
The  rude  militia  threw  away  their  arms,  and  fled  panicstruck  in  all  directions 
at  the  first  sight  of  their  terrible  foe.  Two  Spaniards  lost  their  lives  and  two 
thousand  Netherlanders.'  Itwas  natural  that  these  consummate  warriors  should 
despise  such  easily  slaughtered  victims.  A  single  stroke  of  the  iron  flail,  and 
the  chaff  was  scattered  to  the  four  winds ;  a  single  sweep  of  the  disciplined 
scythe,  and  countless  acres  were  in  an  instant  mown.  Nevertheless,  although 
beaten  constantly,  the  Netherlanders  were  not  conquered.  Holland  and 
Zealand  had  read  the  foe  a  lesson  which  he  had  not  forgotten,  and  although 
on  the  open  fields,  and  against  the  less  vigorous  population  of  the  more 
central  provinces,  his  triumphs  had  been  easier,  yet  it  was  obvious  that  the 
spirit  of  resistance  to  foreign  oppression  was  growing  daily  stronger,  notwith- 
standing daily  defeats. 

Meantime,  while  these  desultory  but  deadly  combats  were  in  daily  pn^ess, 
the  Council  of  State  was  looked  upon  with  suspicion  by  the  mass  of  the  popu- 
lation. That  body,  in  which  resided  provisionally  the  powers  of  Government, 
was  believed  to  be  desirous  of  establishing  relations  with  the  mutinous  army. 
It  was  suspected  of  insidiously  provoking  the  excesses  which  it  seemed  to 
denounce.  It  was  supposed  to  be  secretly  intriguing  with  those  whom  its  own 
edicts  had  outlawed.  Its  sympathies  were  considered  Spanish.  It  was  openly 
boasted  by  the  Spanish  army  that,  before  long,  they  would  descend  from  their 
fastnesses  upon  Brussels,  and  give  the  city  to  the  sword.  A  shuddering  sense 
of  coming  evil  pervaded  the  population,  but  no  man  could  say  where  the 
blow  would  first  be  struck.  It  was  natural  that  the  capital  should  be  thought 
exposed  to  imminent  danger.  At  the  same  time,  while  every  roan  who  had 
hands  was  disposed  to  bear  arms  to  defend  the  city,  the  Council  seemed 
paralysed.  The  capital  was  insufficiently  garrisoned,  yet  troops  were  not  en- 
rolling for  its  protection.  The  State  Councillors  obviously  omitted  to  provide 
for  defence,  and  it  was  supposed  that  they  were  secretly  assisting  the  attack. 
It  was  thought  important,  therefore,  to  disarm,  or,  at  least,  to  control  this 
body,  which  was  impotent  for  protection,  and  seemed  powerful  only  for  mis- 
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chief.     It  was  possible  to  make  it  as  contemptible  as  it  was  believed  to  be 
malicious. 

An  unexpected  etroke  was  therefore  suddenly  levelled  against  the  Council 
in  full  session.  On  the  5th  of  September,*  the  Seigneur  de  H^ze,  a  young 
gentleman  of  a  bold  but  unstable  character,  then  entertaining  close  but  secret 
relations  with  the  Prince  of  Orange,  appeared  before  the  doors  of  the  palace. 
He  was  attended  by  about  five  hundred  troops,  under  the  immediate  com- 
raand  of  the  Seigneur  de  Glimes,  baihfT  of  Walloon  Brabant  He  demanded 
admittance,  in  the  name  of  the  Brabant  Estates,  to  the  presence  of  the  State 
Council,  and  was  refused.  The  doors  were  closed  and  bolted.  Without  farther 
ceremony  the  soldiers  produced  iroB  bars  brought  with  them  for  the  purpose, 
forced  all  the  gates  from  the  hinges,  entered  the  hall  of  session,  and  at  a  word 
from  their  commander  laid  hands  upon  the  counciilois,  and  made  every  one 
prisoner.'  The  Duke  of  Aerschot,  President  of  the  Council,  who  was  then  in 
close  alliance  with  the  Prince,  was  not  present  at  the  meeting,  but  Jay,  fore- 
warned, at  home,  confined  to  his  couch  by  a  sickness  assumed  for  the  occasion. 
Viglius,  who  rarely  participated  in  the  deliberations  of  the  board,  being  already 
afflicted  with  the  chronic  malady  under  which  he  was  ere  long  to  succumb,  also 
escaped  the  fate  of  his  feliow-.senators.'  The  others  were  carried  into  confine- 
ment Berlaymont  and  Mansfeld  were  imprisoned  in  the  Brood-Huis,*  where 
the  last  mortal  hours  of  Egniont  and  Horn  had  been  passed.  Others  were  kept 
strictly  guarded  in  their  own  houses.  After  a  few  weeks,  most  of  them  were 
liberated.  Councillor  Del  Rio  was,  however,  retained  in  confinement,  and 
sent  to  Holland,  where  he  was  subjected  to  a  severe  examination  by  the  Prince 
of  Orange  touching  his  past  career,  particularly  concerning  the  doings  of  the 
famous  Blood  Council.'  The  others  were  set  free,  and  even  permitted  to 
resume  their  functions,  but  their  dignity  was  gone,  their  authority  annihilated. 
Thenceforth  the  States  of  Brabant  and  the  community  of  Brussels  were  to 
govern  for  an  interval,  for  it  was  in  their  name  that  the  daring  blow  against 
the  Conned  had  been  struck.  All  individuals  and  bodies,  however,  although 
not  displeased  with  the  result,  clamorously  disclaimed  responsibility  for  the 
deed.  Men  were  appalled  at  the  audacity  of  the  transaction,  and  dreaded  the 
vengeance  of  the  King.  The  Abbot  Van  Perch,  one  of  the  secret  instigators 
of  the  act,  actually  died  of  anxiety  for  its  possible  consequences.'  There  was 
a  mystery  concerning  the  affair.  They  in  whose  name  it  had  been  accom- 
plished denied  having  given  any  authority  to  the  perpetrators.     Men  asked 
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each  other  what  unseen  agency  had  been  at  work,  what  secret  spring  had  been 
adroitly  touched.  There  is  but  little  doubt,  however,  that  the  veiled  but 
skiirul  hand  which  directed  the  blow  was  the  same  which  had  so  long  been 
guiding  the  destiny  of  the  Netherlands.^ 

It  had  been  settled  that  the  congress  was  to  bold  its  sessions  in  Ghent, 
although  the  citadel  commanding  that  city  was  held  by  the  Spaniards.  The 
fCarrison  was  not  very  strong,  and  Mondr^on,  its  commander,  was  absent  in 
Zealand,^  but  the  wife  of  the  veteran  ably  supplied  his  place,  and  stimulated 
the  slender  body  of  troops  to  hold  out  with  heroism,  under  die  orders  of  his 
lieutenant,  Avilos  Maldonado.^  The  mutineers,  after  having  accomplished 
their  victory  at  Tisnacq,  had  been  earnestly  solicited  to  come  to  the  relief 
of  this  citadel.  They  had  refused  and  returned  to  AlosL*  Meantime,  the 
siege  was  warmly  pressed  by  the  States.  There  being,  however,  a  deficiency 
of  troops,  application  for  assistance  was  formally  made  to  the  Frince  of  Orange^ 
Count  Reulx,  Governor  of  Flanders,  commissioned  the  Seigneur  d'Haussj, 
brother  of  Count  Bossu,  who,  to  obtain  the  liberation  of  that  long-imprisoned 
and  distinguished  nobleman,  was  about  visiting  the  Prince  in  Zealand,  to  make 
a  request  for  an  auxiliary  force.*  It  was,  however,  stipulated  that  care  should 
be  taken  lest  any  prejudice  should  be  done  to  the  Roman  Catholic  religion  or 
the  authority  of  the  King.  The  Prince  readily  acceded  to  the  request,  and 
agreed  to  comply  with  the  conditions  under  which  only  it  could  be  accepted.^ 
He  promised  to  send  twenty-eight  companies.  In  his  letter  announcing  this 
arrangement,  he  gave  notice  that  his  troops  would  receive  strict  orders  to  do 
no  injury  to  person  or  property.  Catholic  or  Protestant,  ecclesiastical  or  lay, 
and  to  offer  no  obstruction  to  the  Roman  religion  or  the  royal  dignity.^  He 
added,  however,  that  it  was  not  to  be  taken  amiss  if  his  soldiers  were  permitted 
to  exercise  their  own  religious  rites,  and  to  sing  their  Protestant  hymns  within 
their  own  quarters.^  He  moreover,  as  security  for  the  expense  and  trouble, 
demanded  the  city  of  Sluys.*  The  first  detachment  of  troops,  under  command 
of  Colonel  Vander  Tympcl,  was,  however,  hardly  on  its  way,  before  an  alarm 
was  felt  among  the  Catholic  party  at  this  practical  alliance  with  the  rebel  Princei 
An  envoy,  named  Ottingen,  was  dispatched  to  Zealand,  bearing  a  letter  from 
the  Estates  of  Hainault,  Brabant,  and  Flanders,  countermanding  the  request 
for  troops,  and  remonstrating  categorically  upon  the  subject  of  religion  and 
loyalty.'"  Orange  deemed  such  tergiversation  paltry,  but  controlled  his  anger. 
He  answered  the  letter  in  liberal  terms,  for  hewas  determined  that  by  no  fault  of 
his  should  the  great  cause  be  endangered.  He  reassured  the  States  as  to  the 
probable  behaviour  of  his  troops.  Moreover,  they  had  been  already  admitted 
mto  the  city  while  the  correspondence  was  proceeding.  The  matter  of  the 
psalm-singing  was  finally  arranged  to  the  satisfaction  of  both  patties,  and  it 
was  agreed  that  Niewport,  instead  of  Sluys,  should  be  given  to  the  Prince  as 
security.  ^> 

The  siege  of  the  citadel  was  now  pressed  vigorously,  and  the  deliberations 
of  the  congress  were  opened  under  the  incessant  roar  of  cannon.  While  the 
attack  was  thus  earnestly  maintained  upon  the  important  castle  of  Ghent,  a 
courageous  effort  was  made  by  the  citizens  of  Maestricht  to  wrest  their  city 
from  the  hands  of  the  Spaniaras,  The  German  garrison  having  been  gained 
by  the  buighers,  the  combined  force  rose  upon  the  Spanish  troops,  and  drove 
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them  from  the  city.'  Montesdocca,  the  commancla*,  was  arrested  and  im- 
piisonedi  but  the  triumph  was  only  temporary.  Don  Fiancis  d'Ayala,  Mon- 
tesdocca'g  lieutenant,  made  a  stand  with  a  few  companies  in  Wieck,  a  village 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Meuse,  and  connected  with  the  city  by  a  massive 
bridge  of  stone.*  From  this  point  he  sent  information  to  other  commanders 
in  the  neighbourhood.  Don  Ferdinand  de  Toledo  soon  arrived  with  several 
hundred  troops  from  Dalem.  The  Spaniards,  eager  to  wipe  out  the  disgrace 
to  their  arms,  loudly  demanded  to  be  led  back  to  the  city.  The  head  of  the 
bridge,  however,  over  which  they  must  pass,  was  defended  by  a  strong  battery, 
and  the  citizens  were  seen  clustering  in  great  numbers  to  defend  their  firesides 
against  a  foe  whom  they  had  once  expelled.  To  advance  across  the  bridge 
seemed  certain  destruction  to  the  little  force.  Even  Spanish  bravery  recoiled 
at  so  desperate  an  undertaking,  but  unscrypulous  ferocity  snppKed  an  expe- 
dient where  courage  was  at  fault  There  were  few  fighting  men  present  among 
the  population  of  Wieck,  but  there  were  many  females.  Each  soldier  was 
commanded  to  seize  a  woman,  and,  placing  her  before  his  own  body,  to 
advance  across  the  bridge.^  The  column,  thus  bucklered,  to  the  shame  of 
Spanish  chivalry,  by  female  bosoms,  moved  in  good  order  toward  the  battery. 
The  soldiers  levelled  their  muskets  with  steady  aim  over  the  shoulders  or 
under  the  arms  of  the  women  whom  they  thus  held  before  them.*  On  the 
other  hand,  the  citizens  dared  not  discharge  their  cannon  at  their  own  towns- 
women,  among  whose  numbers  many  recognised  mothers,  sisters,  or  wives.' 
The  battery  was  soon  taken,  while  at  the  same  time  Alonzo  Vargas,  who  had 
effected  his  entrance  from  the  land  side  by  burning  down  the  Brussels  Gate, 
now  entered  the  city  at  the  head  of  a  band  of  cavalry.  Maestricht  was 
recovered,  and  an  indiscriminate  slaughter  instantly  avenged  its  temporary 
loss.  The  plundering,  stabbing,  drowning,  burning,  ravishing,  were  so  dread- 
ful, that,  in  the  words  of  a  contemporary  historian,  "the  burghers  who  had 
escaped  the  fight  had  reason  to  think  themselves  less  fortunate  thui  those  who 
had  died  with  arms  in  their  hands." ' 

This  was  the  lot  of  Maestricht  on  the  20th  of  October.  It  was  instinctively 
felt  to  be  the  precursor  of  fresh  disasters.  Vague,  incoherent,  but  widely- 
disseminated  rumours  had  long  pointed  to  Antwerp  and  its  dangerous  sitva- 
tion.  The  Spaniards,  foiled  in  their  views  upon  Brussels,  had  recently  avowed  an 
intention  of  avenging  themselves  in  the  commercial  capital.  They  had  waited 
long  enough  and  accumulated  strength  enough.  Such  a  trifling  city  as  Alost 
could  no  longer  content  their  cupidity,  but  in  Antwerp  there  was  gold  enough 
for  the  gathering.  There  was  reason  for  the  fears  of  the  inhabitanfi,  for  the 
greedy  longing  of  their  enemy.  Probably  no  city  in  Christendom  could  at  that 
day  vie  with  Antwerp  in  wealth  and  splendour.  Its  merchants  lived  in  regal 
pomp  and  luxury.  In  its  numerous  massive  warehouses  were  the  treasures 
of  every  clime.  StiU  serving  as  the  main  entrepdt  of  the  world's  traffic,  the 
Brabantine  capital  was  the  centre  of  that  commercial  system  which  was  soon 
to  be  superseded  by  a  larger  international  life.  In  the  midst  of  the  miseries 
which  bad  so  long  been  raining  upon  the  Netherlands,  the  stately  and  egotis- 
tical city  seemed  to  have  taken  stronger  root  and  to  flonrish  more  freshly  than 
ever.  It  was  not  wonderful  that  its  palaces  and  its  magazines,  glittering  with 
splendour,  and  bursting  with  treasure,  should  arouse  the  avidity  of  a  reckless 
and  famishing  soldiery.  Had  not  a  handful  of  warriors  of  their  own  race 
rifled  the  golden  Indies  ?  Had  not  their  fathers,  tew  in  number,  strong  in 
courage  and  discipline,  revelled  in  the  plunder  of  a  new  world?     Here  were 
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the  Indies  in  a  single  city.'  Here  were  gold  and  silver,  pearls  and  diamonds, 
ready  and  portable,  the  precious  fruit  dropping,  ripened,  from  the  bongh. 
Was  it  to  be  tolerated  that  base,  pacific  burghers  should  monopolise  the  trea- 
sure by  which  a  band  of  heroes  might  be  enriched? 

A  sense  of  coming  evil  diffused  itself  through  the  atmosphere.  The  air 
seemed  lurid  with  the  impending  storm ;  for  the  situation  was  one  of  peculiar 
horror.  The  wealthiest  city  in  Christendom  lay  at  the  mercy  of  the  strongest 
fastness  in  the  world — a  castle  which  had  been  built  to  curb,  not  to  protect 
the  town.  It  was  now  inhabited  by  a  band  of  brigands,  outlawed  by  Govern- 
ment, strong  in  discipline,  ftirious  from  penuiy,  reckless  by  habit,  desperate 
in  circumstance — a  crew  which  feared  not  God,  nor  man,  nor  devil.  The 
palpitating  quarry  lay  expecting  hourly  the  swoop  of  its  trained  and  pitiless 
enemy ;  for  the  rebellious  soldiers  were  now  in  a  thorough  state  of  discipline. 
Sancho  d'Avila,  castellan  of  the  citadel,  was  recognised  as  the  chief  of  the 
whole  mutiny,  the  army  and  the  mutiny  being  now  one.  The  band  entrenched 
at  Alost  were  upon  the  best  possible  understanding  with  their  brethren  in  the 
citadel,  and  accepted  without  hesitation  the  arrangements  of  their  superior. 
On  the  side  of  the  Scheld  opposite  Antwerp  a  fortification  had  been  thrown 
up  by  Don  Sancho's  orders,  and  held  by  Julian  Romero.  Lier,  Breda,  as  well 
as  Alost,  were  likewise  ready  to  throw  their  reinforcements  into  the  citadel  at 
a  moment's  warning.  At  the  signal  of  their  chief,  the  united  bands  might 
sweep  from  their  impregnable  castle  with  a  single  impulse.' 

The  city  cried  aloud  for  help,  for  it  had  become  obvious  that  an  attack 
might  be  hourly  expected.  Meantime  an  attempt  made  by  Don  Sancho 
d'Avila  to  tamper  with  the  German  troops  stationed  within  the  walls  was  more 
than  partially  successfiil.  The  forces  were  commanded  by  Colonel  Van  Ende 
and  Count  Obcrstein.  Van  Ende,  a  crafty  traitor  to  his  country,  desired  no 
better  than  to  join  the  mutiny  on  so  promising  an  occasion,  and  his  soldiers 
shared  his  sentiments.  Oberstein,  a  brave  but  blundering  German,  was  drawn 
into  the  net  of  treachery  *  by  the  adroitness  of  the  Spaniard  and  the  effrontery 
of  his  comrade.  On  the  night  of  the  39th  of  October,  half-bewildered  and 
half-drunk,  he  signed  a  treaty  with  Sancho  d'Avila*  and  the  three  colonels— 
Fugger,  Frondsbei^er,  and  Polwiller.  By  this  unlucky  document,  which  was, 
of  course,  subscribed  also  by  Van  Ende,  it  was  agreed  that  the  Antwerp 
burghers  should  be  forthwith  disarmed;  that  their  weapons  should  be  sent  into 
the  citadel ;  that  Oberstein  should  hold  the  city  at  the  disposition  of  Sancho 
d'Avila ;  that  be  should  refuse  admittance  to  all  troops  which  might  be  sent 
into  the  city,  excepting  fay  command  of  Don  Sancho,  and  that  he  should 
decline  compliance  with  any  orders  which  he  might  receive  from  individuals 
calling  themselves  the  Council  of  State,  the  States-general,  or  the  Estates  of 
Brabant  This  treaty  was  signed,  moreover,  by  Don  Jerome  de  Roda,  then 
established  in  the  citadel,  and  claiming  to  represent  exclusively  his  Majesty's 
Government' 

Hardly  had  this  arrangement  been  concluded  than  the  Count  saw  the  trap 
into  which  he  had  fallen.  Without  intending  to  do  so,  he  had  laid  the  city 
at  the  mercy  of  its  foe  ;  but  the  only  remedy  which  suggested  itself  to  his  mind 
was  an  internal  resolution  not  to  keep  his  promises.  The  butchers  were 
suffered  to  retain  their  arms,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  Don  Sancho  lost  no 
time  in  dispatching  messages  to  Alost,  to  Lier,  to  Breda,  and  even  to  Maes- 
tricht,  that  as  large  a  force  as  possible  might  be  *  assembled  for  the  purpose 
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of  breaking  immediately  the  treaty  of  peace  which  he  had  just  concluded. 
Never  was  a  sotemn  document  regarded  with  such  perfectly  bad  faith  by  all 
its  signers  as  the  accord  of  the  29th  of  October. 

Three  days  afterwards,  a  large  force  of  Walloons  and  Germans  was  dis- 
patched from  Brussels  to  the  assistance  of  Antwerp.  The  commafod  of  these 
troops  was  intrusted  to  the  Marquis  of  Havr£,  whose  brother,  the  Duke 
of  Aerschot,  had  been  recently  appointed  chief  superintendent  of  military 
a&irs  by  the  deputies  assembled  at  GhenL^  The  miscellaneous  duties  com- 
prehended under  this  rather  vague  denomination  did  not  permit  the  Duke  to 
take  charge  of  the  expedition  in  person,  and  his  younger  brother,  a  still  more 
incompetent  and  unsubstantial  character,  was  accordingly  appointed  to  the  post. 
A  number  of  young  men  of  high  rank,  but  of  lamentably  low  capacity,  were 
associated  with  him.  Foremost  among  them  was  Philip,  Count  of  Egmont,  & 
youth  who  had  inherited  few  of  his  celebrated  father's  qualities,  save  personal 
courage  and  a  love  of  persona!  display.  In  character  and  general  talents  he 
was  beneath  mediocrity.  Beside  these  were  the  reckless  but  unstable  De 
M^ze,  who  had  executed  the  coup  ifiiai  iga.inst  the  State  Council,  De  Berselen; 
De  Capres,  D'Oyngies,  and  others,  all  vaguely  desirous  of  achieving  distinction 
in  those  turbulent  times,  but  few  of  them  having  any  political  or  religious 
convictions,  and  none  of  them  possessing  experience  or  influence  enough  to 
render  them  useful  at  the  impending  crisis.* 

On  Friday  morning,  the  2d  of  November,*  the  troops  appeared  under  the 
walls  of  Antwerp.  They  consisted  of  twenty-three  companies  of  infantry,  and 
fourteen  df  cavalry,  amounting  to  five  thousand  foot  and  twelve  hundred 
hoise.  They  were  nearly  all  Walloons,  soldiers  who  had  already  seen  much 
acdve  seivibe,  but  unfortun^ltely  of  a  race  warlike  and  fiery  indeed,  Igut  upon 
whose  steadiness  not  much  more  dependence  could  be  placed  at  that  day 
than  in  the  age  of  Civilis.  Champagny,  brother  of  Granvelle,  was  Governor 
of  the  city.  He  was  a  sincere  Catholic,  but  a  stitl  more  sincere  hater  of  the 
Spaniards.  He  saw  in  the  mutiny  a  means  of  accomplishing  their  expul- 
sion, and  had  already  offered  to  the  Prince  of  Orange  his  eager  co-operation 
towards  this  result  In  other  tnatters  there  could  be  but  small  sympathy 
between  WilUam  the  Silent  and  the  Cardinal's  brother,  but  a  common  hatred 
imited  them,  for  a  time  at  least,  in  a  common  purpose. 

When  the  troops  first  made  their  appearance  before  the  walls,  Champagny 
was  unwilling  to  grant  them  admittance.  The  addle-brained  Oberstein  had 
confessed  to  him  the  enormous  blunder  *hich  he  had  committed  in  his  mid- 
night treaty,  and  at  the  same  time  ingenuously  confessed  his  intehtion  ttf 
sending  it  to  the  winds.*  The  enemy  had  extorted  from  his  dulness  or  his 
drunkenness  a  promise  which  his  mature  and  sober  reason  could  not  consider 
binding.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  Chaihpagny  rebuked  him  for  signing,  and 
applauded  him  for  breaking  the  treaty.  At  the  same  time,  its  ill  effects  were 
already  seen  in  the  dissensions  which  existed  among  the  German  troops. 
Where  all  had  been  tampered  with,  and  where  the  commanders  had  set  the 
example  of  infidelity,  it  would  <have  been  strange  if  all  had  held  firm.  On 
the  whole,  however,  Oberstein  thought  he  could  answer  for  his  own  troops. 
Upon  Van  Ende's  division,  although  the  crafty  colonel  dissembled  his  real 
intentions,  very  little  reliance  was  placed.*  Thus  there  was  distraction  within 
the  walls.  Among  those  whom  the  burghers  had  been  told  to  consider  their 
defenders  there  were  probably  many  who  were  ready  to  join  with  their  mortal 
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foes  at  a  moment's  warning.  Undei  theee  circumstances,  Champagny  hesi- 
tated about  admitting  these  (lesh  troops  from  Brussels.  He  feared  lest  the 
Germans,  wlio  knew  themselves  doubted,  might  consider  themselves  doomed. 
He  trembled  lest  an  irrepressible  outbreak  should  occur  within  the  walls, 
tendering  the  immediate  destruction  of  the  city  by  the  Spaniards  from  with- 
out inevitable.  Moreover,  he  thought  it  more  desirable  that  this  auxiliary 
force  should  be  disposed  at  different  points  outside,  in  order  to  intercept  the 
passage  of  the  numerous  bodies  of  Spaniard;  and  other  mutineers,  who,  from 
various  quarters,  would  soo^  be  on  their  way  to  the  citadel.  Havr^,  however, 
was  so  peremptory,  and  the  burghers  i^ere  so  importunate,  that  Champagny 
was  obliged  (o  recede  fronj  his  opposition  before  twenty-four  hours  had 
elapsed.  Unwiljing  to  take  the  responsibility  of  a  farther  refusal,  he  admitted 
the  troops  through  the  Eurgherhout  Q^te,  on  Saturday,  thg  3d  of  November, 
at  ten  o'clock  in  the  moroing.) 

The  Marquis  of  Havrtf,  as  commander-inTchief,  called  a  cquncil  of  war. 
It  assembled  at  Count  Oberstein's  quarters,  and  consulted  at  first  concerning 
a  bundle  of  intercepted  letters  which  Havr^  had  brought  with  him.  These 
constituted  a  correspondence  between  5ai)cho  d'Avi^^  with  the  heads  of  the 
routiny  at  ^iQSt  and  many  other  places.  T'^e  letters  were  all  dated  sub- 
sequently to  Don  Sancho's  treaty  with  Oberstein,  and  contained  arrangements 
for  an  immediate  concentration  of  the  whole  available  Spanish  fqrce  at  the 
citadel.' 

The  treachery  was  so  manifest,  that  Qberstein  felt  all  selfrepioach  for  his 
own  breach  of  faith  to  be  superfluous.  It  was,  however,  evident  thqt  the  attack 
was  to  be  immediately  expected.  What  was  to  be  done  ?  All  the  officers 
counselled  the  immediate  erection  of  a  bulwark  on  the  side  of  the  city  exposed 
to  the  castle,  but  there  were  no  miners  nqr  eng^nee^.  Champagny,  however, 
recommended  a  skilful  and  experienced  engineer  to  superintend  the  work  in 
the  city  ;  and  pledged  himself  that  burghers  enough  would  volunteer  as  miners. 
In  less  than  an  hour,  ten  or  twelve  thousant}  persons,  including  multitudes  of 
women  of  all  ranks,  were  at  work  upon  the  lines  marked  out  by  the  engineer. 
A  ditch  and  breastworlj  e:(tending  from  the  g^te  of  the  ^eguins  to  the  street 
of  the  .^bbey  St  Michael,  were  soon  in  rapid  progress.  Meantime,  the 
newly  arrived  troops,  with  military  insolence,  claimed  the  privilege  of  quarter- 
ing themselves  in  the  best  houses  which  they  could  ^d.  They  already  began 
to  insult  and  annoy  the  citizens  whom  they  been  sent  to  defend  ;  nor  were 
they  destined  to  atone,  by  their  subsequent  conduct  in  the  face  of  the  enemy, 
for  the  brutality  with  which  they  treated  their  friends.  Champagny,  however, 
was  ill-disposed  to  brook  their  licentiousness.  They  had  been  sent  to  protect 
the  city  and  the  homes  of  Antwerp  fco""  invasion.  They  were  not  to  establish 
themselves  at  eyery  fireside  on  their  first  arrival.  There  was  work  enough 
for  them  out  of  doors,  and  thgy  were  to  do  that  work  at  once.  He  ordered 
thctn  tq  prepare  for  a  bivouac  in  the  streets,  and  fiew  from  house  to  house, 
sword  in  l^nd,  driving  forth  the  intruders  at  imminent  peril  of  his  life. 
Meantime,  a  number  of  Italian  and  Spanish  merchants  fled  from  the  city, 
and  took  refuge  in  the  castle.  The  Walloon  soldiers  were  for  immediately 
plundering  their  houses,  as  if  plunder  had  been  the  object  for  which  they  had 
been  sent  to  Antwerp.  It  was  several  hours  before  Champagny,  with  aJl  bis 
energy,  was  able  to  quell  these  disturbances.' 

In  the  course  of  the  day,  Oberstein  received  a  letter  from  Don  Sancho 
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<I*Aviia,  calling  solemnly  upon  him  to  fulfil  his  treaty  of  the  29th  of  October.* 
The  German  colonels  from  the  citadel  had,  on  the  previous  afternoon,  held  ' 
a  personal  interview  with  Oberstein  beneath  the  walls,  which  had  nearly 
ended  in  blows,  and  they  had  been  obliged  to  save  themselves  by  flight  from 
the  anger  of  the  Count's  soldiers,  enraged  at  the  deceit  by  which  their  leader 
had  been  so  nearly  entrapped.^  Thisf  summons  of  ridiculous  solemnity  to 
keep  a  treaty  which  had  already  been  torn  to  shreds  by  both  parties,  Ober- 
stein answered  with  defiance  and  contempt.  The  reply  was  an  immediate 
cannonade  from  the  batteries  of  the  citadel,  which  made  the  position  of  those 
erecting  the  ramparts  excessively  dangerous.  The  wall  was  strengthened 
with  bales  of  merchandise,  casks  of  earth,  upturned  waggons,  and  similar 
bulky  objects  hastily  piled  together.  In  some  places  it  was  sixteen  feet 
high,  in  others  less  than  li^  Night  fell  before  the  fortification  was  nearly 
completed.  Unfortunately  )t  was  bright  moonlight  The  cannon  from  the 
fortress  continued  to  play  upon  the  half-finished  works.  The  Walloons,  and 
at  last  the  citizens,  feared  to  lift  their  heads  above  their  frail  rampart  The 
senators,  whom  Cbampagny  had  deputed  to  superintend  the  progress  of  the 
enterpnse,  finding  thp  men  so  ill  disposed,  deserted  their  posts.  They 
promised  themselves  that,  in  the  darkest  hour  of  the  following  night,  the 
work  should  be  thoroughly  completed.'  Alas  1  all  hours  of  the  coming  night 
were  destined  tq  be  dark  enoifgh,  bi;!  in  thqm  was  to  be  done  no  manner  of 
work  for  defence.  On  Champagny  alone  seemed  devolved  atl  the  labour  and 
all  the  responsibility.  He  did  his  duty  well,  but  he  was  but  one  man.  Alone, 
with  a  hpait  full  of  anxiety,  hp  wandered  up  and  down  all  the  night*  With 
his  own  hands,  assisted  only  by  a  few  citizens  and  his  own  servants,  he  planted 
all  the  cannon  with  which  they  wpre  provided  in  the  "  Fencing  Court,"  at  a 
point  where  the  battery  might  teli  upon  the  castle.  Unfortunately,  the  troops 
from  Brussels  had  brotight  no  artillery  with  them,  and  the  means  of  defence 
against  the  strongest  fortress  )n  Europe  were  meagre  indeed.  The  rampart 
had  been  left  very  weak  at  many  vital  points.  A  single  upturned  waggon  was 
placed  across  the  entrance  to  the  important  street  of  the  Beguins.  This 
negligence  was  to  cost  the  city  dear.  At  daybreak  there  was  a  council  held 
in  Oberstein's  quarters.  Nearly  all  Champagny's  directions  had  been  neglected. 
He  had  desired  that  strong  detachments  should  be  pasted  during  the  night 
at  various  places  of  security  on  the  outskirts  of  the  town,  for  the  troops, 
which  were  expected  to  arrive  in  small  bodies  at  the  citadel  from  various 
parts,  might  have  thus  been  cut  off  before  reaching  their  destination.  Not 
even  scouts  had  been  stationed  in  sufficient  numbers  to  obtain  informa- 
tion of  what  was  occurring  outside.  A  thick  mist  hung  over  the  city  that 
eventful  morning.  Through  its  almost  impenetrable  veil,  bodies  of  men  had 
been  seen  moving  into  the  castle,  and  the  tramp  of  cavalry  had  been  dis- 
tinctly heard,  and  the  troops  of  Romero,  Vargas,  Oliveira,  and  Valdez  had 
already  arrived  from  Lier,  Breda,  Maestricht,  and  from  the  forts  on  the 
Scheld.' 

The  whole  available  force  in  the  city  was  mustered  without  delay.  Havr^ 
had  claimed  for  his  post  the  defence  of  the  lines  opposite  the  citadel,  the 
place  of  responsibility  and  honour.  Here  the  whole  body  of  Walloons  were 
stationed,  together  with  a  few  companies  of  Germans.  The  ramparts,  as 
stated,  were  far  from  impregnable,  but  it  was  hoped  that  this  living  rampiart 
of  six  thousand  men,  standing  on  their  own  soil,  and  in  front  of  the  firesides 
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and  altars  of  their  own  countrymen,  would  prove  a  sufficient  bulwark  even 
'  against  Spanish  fuiy.^  Unhappily,  the  living  barrier  proved  roore  frail  than 
the  feeble  breastwork  which  the  hands  of  burghers  and  women  had  con- 
structed. Six  thousand  men  were  disposed  along  the  side  of  the  city  opposite 
the  fortress.  The  bulk  of  the  German  troops  was  stationed  at  different  points 
on  the  more  central  streets  and  squares.  The  cavalry  was  pasted  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  city;  along  the  Horse-market;  and  fronting  the  "New- 
town." The  stars  were  still  in  the  sky  when  Champagny  got  on  horseback 
and  rode  through  the  streets,  calling  on  the  burghers  to  arm  and  assemble  at 
different  points.  The, principal  places  of  rendezvous  were  the  Cattle-market 
and  the  Exchange.  He  rode  along  the  lines  of  the  Walloon  regiments,  con- 
versing with  the  officers,  Egmgpt^  De  H^ze,  and  others,  and  eneouraging  the 
men,  and  went  again  to  the  Fencing  Court,  where  he  pointed  the  cannon 
with  his  own  hand,  and  ordered  their  first  discharge  at  the  fortress.  Thence 
he  rode  to  the  end  of  the  Beguin  street,  where  he  dismounted  and  walked 
out  upon. the  edge  of  the  esplanade,  which  stretched  between  the  city  and  the 
castle.  On  this  battle-ground  a  combat  was  even .  then  occurring  between  a 
band  of  burghers  and  a  reconnoitring  party  from  the  citadel  Champagny 
saw  with  satisfaction  that  the  Antwerpers  were  victorious.  They  were 
skirmishing  well  with  their  disciplined  foe,  whom  they  at  last  beat  back  to 
the  citadel.  His  experienced  eye  saW;  however,  that  the  retreat  was  only 
the  signal  for  a  general  onslaught,  which  was  soon  to  foUdw ;  and  he  returned 
into  the  city  to  give  the  last  directions,' 

At  ten  o'clock  a  moving  wood  was  descried  approaching  the  citadel  from 
the  south-west  The  whole  body  of  the  mutineers  from  Alost,  wearing  green 
branches  in  their  hetmets,^  had  arrived  under  command  of  their  Eletto,  Navar- 
rete.  Neatly  three  thousand  in  number,  they  rushed  into  the  castle,  having  ac- 
complished their  march  of  twenty-four  miles  since  three  o'clock  in  the  morning.* 
They  were  received  with  open  arms.  Sancho  d'Avila  ordered  food  and  refresh- 
ments to  be  laid  before  them,  but  they  refused  everything  but  a  draught  of 
wine.  They  would  dine  in  paradisCj  they  said;  or  sup  in  Antwerp.*  Find- 
ing his  allies  in  such  spirit,  Don  Sancho  would  not  baulk  their  humour.  Since 
early  morning  his  own  veterans  had  been  eagerly  awaiting  his  signal,  "strain- 
ing upon  the  start"  The  troops  of  Romero,  Vargas,  Valdez,  were  no  less 
impatient  At  about  an  hour  before  noon,  nearly  every  living  man  in  the 
citadel  was  mustereid  for  the  attack,  hardly  men  enough  being  left  behind  to 
guard  the  gates.  Five  thousand  veteran  foot-sold lerS)  besides  six  hundred 
cavaky,  armed  to  the  teeth,  sallied  from  the  portals  of  Alva's  citadel."  In  the 
counterscarp  they  fell  upon  their  knees,  to  invoke,  according  to  custom,  the 
blessing  of  God'  upon  the  devil's  work  which  they  were  about  to  commie 
The  Eletto  bore  a  standard,  one  side  o^  which  was  emblazoned  with  the 
crucified  Saviour,  and  the  other  with  the  Vii^in  Mary.*  The  image  of  Him 
who  said,  "  Love  your  enemies,"  and  the  gentle  face  of  the  Madonna,  were  to 
smile  from  heaven  upon  deeds  which  might  cause  a  shudder  in  the  depths  of 
hell.     Their  brief  orisons  concluded,  they  swept  forward  to  the  city.     Three 
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thousand  Spaniards,  under  their  Eletto,  were  to  enter  by  the  street  of  St 
Michael ;  the  Germans,  aad  the  remainder  of  the  Spanish  foot,  commanfJed  by 
Romero,  throughthatofSL  George.  Charapagny  saw  them  coming,  and  spoke 
a  last  word  of  encouragement  to  the  Walloons.  The  next  moment  the  com- 
pact mass  struck  the  barrier  as  the  thunderbolt  descends  from  the  cloud. 
There  was  scarcely  a  struggle.  The  Walloons}  not  waiting  to 'look  their 
enemy  in  the  face,  abandoned  the  posts  which  they  had  themselves  claimed. 
The  Spaniards  crashed  through  the  bulwark  as  though  it  had  been  a  wall  of 
glass.  The  Eletto  was  first  to  mount  the  rampart ;  the  next  instant  he  was 
shot  dead,  while  his  followers,  undismayed,  sprang  over  his  body,  and  poured 
into  the  streets.  The  fatal  gaps  due  to  timidity  and  carelessness  let  in  the 
destructive  tide.  Champagny,  seeing  that  the  enemies  had  all  crossed  the 
barrier^  leaped  over  a  garden  wall,  parsed  through  a  house  into  a  narrow  lane, 
and  thence  to  the  nearest  station  of  the  German  troops.  Hastily  collecting 
a  small  force,  he  ted  them  in  person  to  the  rescue.  The  Germans  fouglit 
well,  died  well,  but  they  could  not  reanimate  the  courage  of  the  Walloons,  and 
all  were  now  in  full  retreat,  pursued  by  the  ferocious  Spaniards.'  In  vain 
Champagny  stormed  among  ihcm ;  in  vain  he  strove  to  rally  their  broken 
ranksi  With  his  own  hand  he  seized  a  banner  from  a  retreating  ensign,* 
and  called  upon  the  nearest  soldiers  to  make  a  stand  against  the  foe.  It  was 
to  bid  the  flying  clouds  pause  before  the  tempest.  Tom,  broken^  aimless, 
the  scattered  troops  whirled  through  the  streets  before  the  pursuing  wrath. 
Champagny,  not  yet  despairing,  galloped  hither  and  thither,  calling  upon  the 
burghers  everywhere  to  rise  in  defence  of  their  homes,  nor  did  he  call  in  vain. 
ThqrcaWe  forth  from  eveiy  place  of  rendezvous,  from  every  alley,  from  every 
house.  They  fought  as  men  fight  to  defend  their  hearths  and  altars,  but  what 
could  individual  devotion  avail  against  the  compact,  disciplined,  resistless 
mass  of  their  foes  ?  The  order  of  defence  was  broken  ;  there  was  no  system, 
no  concert,  no  rallying-point,  no  authority.  So  soon  as  it  was  known  that  the 
Spaniards  had  crossed  the  rampart,  that  its  six  thousand  defenders  were  in  fiill 
retreat,  it  was  inevitable  that  a  panic  should  seize  the  city.^ 

Their  entrance  once  effected,  the  Spanish  force  had  separated,  according 
to  previous  arrangement,  into  two  divisions,  one  half  chaining  up  the  long 
street  of  St  Michael,  the  other  forcing  its  way  through  the  street  of  St. 
Joris.*  "  Santiago,  Santiago  !  Espafia,  Espafia  !  &.  sangre,  i.  came,  d  fuego,  i. 
sacco!" — St.  James,  Spain,  blood,  flesh,  fire,  sack  !  I — such  were  the  hideous 
cries  which  rang  through  every  quarter  of  the  city,  as  the  savage  horde 
advanced.*  Van  Ende,  with  his  German  troops,  had  been  stationed  by 
the  Marquis  of  HavTd  to  defend  the  St  Joris  gate,  but  no  sooner  did  the 
Spaniards  under  Vaigas  present  themselves,  than  he  deserted  to  them  insuntly 
with  his  whole  force."  United  with  the  Spanish  cavalry,  these  traitorous  de- 
fenders of  Antwerp  dashed  in  pursuit  of  those  who  had  only  been  faint-hearted. 
Thus  the  burghers  saw  themselves  attacked  by  many  of  their  friends^  deserted 
by  more.  Wiom  were  they  to  trust?  Nevertheless,  Oberstein's  Germans 
were  brave  and  faithful,  resisting  to  the  last,  and  dying  every  man  in  his  har- 
ness,^ The  tide  of  battle  flowed  hither  and  thither,  through  every  street  and 
narrow  lane.  It  poured  along  the  magnificent  Place  de  Meer,  where  there 
was  an  obstinate  contest  In  front  of  the  famous  Exchange,  where,  in  peaceful 
hours,  five  thousand  merchants^  met  daily  to  arrange  the  commercial  affairs 
of  Christendom,  there  was  a  determined  rally)  a  savage  slaughter.    The  citizens 
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and  faithful  Germans,  in  this  broader  space,  made  a  stand  against  their  pur- 
suers. The  tesselated  marble  pavement,  the  graceful,  cloisler-Iike  arcades,  ran 
red  with  blood.  The  ill-armed  burghers  faced  their  enemies  clad  in  complete 
panoply,  but  they  could  only  die  for  their  homes.  The  massacre  at  this 
point  was  enormous,  the  resistance  at  last  overcome.' 

Meantime,  the  Spanish  cavalry  had  cleft  its  way  through  the  city.  On  the 
side  farthest  removed  from  the  castle,  along  the  Horse-market,  opposite  the 
New-town,  the  States  dragoons  and  the  light  horse  of  Beveren  had  been  posted, 
and  the  flying  masses  of  pursuers  and  pursued  swept  at  last  through  this  outer 
circle.  Champagny  wa^  already  there.  He  essayed,  as  his  last  hope,  to  rally 
the  cavalry  for  a  final  stand,  but  the  effort  was  fruitless.  Already  seized  by 
the  panic,  they  had  attempted  to  rush  from  the  city  through  the  gate  of  Eeker. 
It  was  locked ;  they  then  turned  and  fled  towards  the  Red  Gate,  where  they  were 
metface  tofaceby  Don  Pedro  Tassis,whociiaiged  upon  them  with  his  dragoons. 
Retreat  seemed  hopeless.  A  horscnnan  in  complete  armour,  with  lance  in 
rest,  was  seen  to  leap  from  the  parapet  of  the  outer  wall  into  the  moat  below, 
whence,  still  on  horseback,  he  escaped  with  life.  Few  were  so  fortunate.  TTie 
confused  mob  of  fugitives  and  conquerors,  Spaniards,  Walloons,  Gerroans, 
burghers,  struggling,  shouting,  striking,  cursing,  dying,  swayed  hither  and 
thither  like  a  stormy  sea.  Along  the  spacious  Horse-market  the  fugitives  fled 
onward  towards  the  quays.  Many  fell  beneath  thp  swords  of  the  Spaniards, 
numbers  were  trodden  to  death  by  the  hoofs  of  horses,  still  greater  multitudes 
were  hunted  into  the  Scheld.  Champagny,  who  had  thought  it  possible,  even 
at  the  last  moment,  to  make  a  stqnd  in  the  New-town,  and  to  fortify  the 
Palace  of  the  Hansa,  saw  himself  deserted.  With  great  daring  and  presence 
of  mind,  he  effected  hie  escape  to  the  fleet  of  the  Prince  of  Orange  in  the 
river,'  The  Marquis  of  Havrd,  of  i^hom  np  deeds  of  valgur  on  that  eventful 
day  have  been  recorded,  was  equally  sifccessful.  The  unlucky  Oberstein, 
attempting  to  leap  into  a  boat,  missed  h)s  footing  and,  oppressed  by  the 
weight  of  his  armour,  was  drowned-* 

Meantime,  while  the  short  November  day  was  fast  declining,  the  combat 
still  raged  in  the  interior  of  the  city.  Various  currents  of  conflict,  forcing  their 
separate  way  through  many  streets,  had  at  last  mingled  in  the  Grande  Plaee. 
Around  this  irregular,  not  very  spacious  square  stood  the  gorgeous  Hotel  de 
Ville,  and  the  tall,  many  storied,  fantastically  gabled,  richly  decorated  palaces 
of  the  guilds.  Here  a  long  struggle  took  place.  It  was  terminated  for  a 
time  by  the  cavalry  of  Vargas,  who,  arriving  through  the  streets  of  St.  Joris, 
accompanied  by  the  traitor  Van  Ende,  charged  decisively  into  the  mel^e.  The 
masses  were  broken,  but  multitudes  of  armed  men  found  refuge  in  the  build- 
ings, and  every  house  became  a  fortress.  From  every  window  and  balcony  a 
hoi  fire  was  poured  into  the  square,  as,  pent  in  3  comer,  the  burghers  stood 
at  last  at  bay.  It  was  difficult  to  carry  the  houses  by  storm,  but  they  were 
soon  set  on  fire.  A  large  number  of  sutlers  and  other  valets  had  accompanied 
the  Spaniards  from  the  citadel,  bringing  torches  and  kindling  materials  for  the 
express  purpose  of  firing  the  town.  With  great  dexterity,  these  means  were 
now  applied,  and  in  a  brief  interval  the  City-hall  and  other  edifices  on  the 
square  were  in  flames.  The  conflagration  spread  with  rapidity,  house  after 
house,  street  after  street,  taking  fire.  Nearly  a  thousand  buildings,  in  the 
most  splendid  and  wealthy  quarter  of  the  city,  were  soon  in  a  blaze,  and  mul- 
titudes of  human  beings  were  burned  with  them.*    In  the  City-hall  many  were 
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consumed,  while  othen  leaped  from  the  windows  to  reneir  the  combat  below. 
The  many  tortuous  streets  which  led  down  a  slight  descent  from  the  rear  of 
the  townhouse  to  the  quays  were  all  one  vast  conflagration.  On  the  other 
side,  [he  magnificent  cathedral,  separated  from  the  Grands  Plaee  by  a  single 
row  of  buildings,  was  hghted  up,  but  not  attacked  by  the  flames.  The  tall 
spire  cast  its  gigantic  shadow  across  the  last  desperate  conflict  In  the  street 
called  tlie  Canal  au  Sucre,  immediately  behind  the  townhouse,  there  was  a 
fierce  struggle,  a  horrible  massacre.  A  crowd  of  burghers,  grave  magistrates, 
and  such  of  the  German  soldiers  as  remained  alive,  still  confronted  the  fero- 
cious Spaniards.  There,  amid  the  flaming  desolation,  Goswyn  Verreyck,  the 
heroic  margrave  of  the  city,  fought  with  the  energy  of  hatred  and  despair. 
The  burgomaster.  Van  der  Meere,  lay  dead  at  his  feet;  senators,  soldiers, 
citizens,  fell  fast  around  him,  and  he  sank  at  last  upon  a  heap  of  slain.  With 
him  effectual  resistance  ended.  The  remaining  combatants  were  butchered, 
or  were  slowly  forced  downward  to  perish  in  the  Scheld,^  Women,  children, 
old  men,  were  killed  in  countless  numbers,  and  still,  through  all  this  havoc, 
directly  over  the  heads  of  the  struggling  throng,  suspended  in  mid-air  above 
the  din  and  smoke  of  the  conflict,  there  sounded,  every  half-quarter  of  every 
hour,  as  if  in  gentle  mockery,  from  the  belfry  of  the  cathedral,  the  tender 
and  melodious  chimes. 

Never  was  there  a  more  monstrous  massacre,  even  in  the  blood-stained 
history  of  the  Netherlands.  It  was  estimated  that,  in  the  course  of  this  and 
the  two  following  days,  not  less  than  eight  thousand  human  beings  were 
murdered.*  The  Spaniards  seemed  to  cast  off  even  the  vizard  of  humanity. 
Hell  seemed  emptied  of  its  fiends.  Night  fell  upon  the  scene  before  the 
soldiers  were  roasters  of  the  city ;  but  worse  horrors  began  after  the  contest 
was  ended.  This  army  of  brigands  had  come  thither  with  a  definite,  practical 
purpose,  for  it  was  not  blood  thirst,  nor  lust,  nor  revenge,  which  had  impelled 
them,  but  it  was  avarice,  greediness  for  gold.  For  gold  they  had  waded 
through  all  this  blood  and  fire.  Never  had  men  more  simplicity  of  purpose, 
more  directness  in  its  execution.  They  had  conquered  their  India  at  last ; 
its  gold  mines  lay  all  before  them,  and  every  sword  should  open  a  shaft. 
Riot  and  rape  might  be  deferred ;  even  murder,  though  congenial  to  their 
taste,  was  only  subsidiary  to  their  business.  They  had  come  to  take  posses- 
sion of  the  city's  wealth,  and  they  set  themselves  faithfully  to  accomplish 
their  task.  For  gold,  infants  were  dashed  out  of  existence  in  their  mother^ 
arms ;  for  gold,  parents  were  tortured  in  their  children's  presence ;  for  gold, 
brides  were  scourged  to  death  before  their  husbands'  eyes.*  Wherever  trea- 
sure was  suspected,  every  expedient  which  ingenuity,  sharpened  by  greediness, 
could  suggest,  was  employed  to  extort  it  firoro  its  possessors.  The  fire,  spread- 
ing more  extensively  and  more  rapidly  than  had  been  desired  through  the 
wealthiest  quarter  of  the  city,  had,  unfortunately,  devoured  a  vast  amount  of 
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property.  Six  millions,'  at  least,  had  thus  been  swallowed ;  a  destmctioD  1^ 
which  no  one  had  profited.  Tliere  was,  however,  much  left  The  stroDg 
boxes  of  the  merchants,  the  gold,  silver,  and  precious  jewellery,  the  velvets, 
satins,  brocades,  laces,  and  similar  well  concentrated  and  portable  plunder, 
were  rapidly  appropriated.  So  fkr  the  course  was  plain  and  easy,  but  in  pri- 
vate houses  it  was  more  difficult.  The  cosh,  plate,  and  other  valuables  of 
individuals  were  not  so  easily  discovered.  Torture  was,  therefore,  at  once 
employed  to  discover  the  hidden  treasures.  After  all  had  been  given,  if  the 
sum  seemed  too  little,  the  proprietors  were  brutally  punished  for  their  poverty  or 
their  supposed  dissimulation.^  A  gentlewoman  named  Fabry,^  with  her  aged 
mother  and  other  females  of  the  family,  had  taken  refuge  in  the  cellar  of  her 
mansion.  As  the  day  was  drawing  to  a  close,  a  band  of  plunderers  entered, 
who,  after  ransacking  the  house,  descended  to  the  cellarage.  Finding  the 
door  barred,  they  forced  it  open  with  gunpowder.  The  mother,  who  was 
nearest  the  entrance,  fell  dead  on  the  threshold.  Stepping  across  her  rnangled 
body,  the  brigands  sprung  upon  her  daughter,  loudly  demanding  the  property 
which  they  believed  to  be  concealed.  They  likewise  insisted  on  being 
informed  where  the  master  of  the  house  had  taken  refuge.  Protestations  of 
ignorance  as  to  hidden  treasure,  or  the  whereabouts  of  her  husband,  who,  for 
aught  she  knew,  was  lying  dead  in  the  streets,  were  of  no  avail.  To  mak;  her 
more  communicative,  they  hanged  her  on  a  beam  in  the  cellar,  and  after  a  few 
moments  cut  her  down  before  bfe  was  extinct  Still  receiving  no  satisfactory 
reply,  where  a  satisfactory  reply  was  impossible,  they  hanged  her  again.  Again, 
after  another  brief  interval,  they  gave  her  a  second  release,  and  a  fresh  inter- 
rogatory. This  barbarity  they  repeated  several  times,  till  they  were  satisfied 
that  there  was  nothing  to  be  gained  by  it,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  they  were 
losing  much  valuable  time.  Hoping  to  be  more  successful  elsewhere,  they 
left  her  hanging  for  the  last  time,  and  trooped  off  to  fresher  fields.  Strange  to 
relate,  the  person  thus  horribly  tortured  survived.  A  servant  in  her  family, 
married  to  a  Spanish  soldier,  providentially  entered  the  house  in  time  to 
rescue  her  perishing  mistress.  She  was  restored  to  existence,  but  never  to 
reason.  Her  brain  was  hopelessly  crazed,  and  she  passed  the  remainder  of 
her  life  wandering  about  her  house,  or  feebly  digging  in  her  garden  for  the 
buried  treasure  which  she  had  been  thus  fiercely  solicited  to  reveal.* 

A  wedding-feast  was  rudely  interrupted.  Two  young  persons,  neighbours 
of  opulent  families,  had  been  long  betrothed,  and  the  marriage  day  had  been 
fixed  for  Sunday,  the  fatal  4th  of  November.  The  guests  were  assembled,  the 
ceremony  concluded,  the  nuptial  banquet  in  progress,  when  the  horrible  out- 
cries in  the  streets  proclaimed  that  the  Spaniards  had  broken  loose.  Hour 
after  hour  of  trembling  expectation  svicceeded.  At  last,  a  thundering  at  thegate 
proclaimed  the  arrival  of  a  band  of  brigands.  Preceded  by  their  captain,  a  large 
number  of  soldiers  forced  theii  way  into  the  house,  ransacking  every  chamb^, 
no  opposition  being  offered  by  the  family  and  friends,  too  few  and  powerless 
to  cope  with  this  band  of  well-armed  ruffians.  Plate,  chests,  wardrobes,  desks, 
caskets  of  jewellery,  were  freely  offered,  eagerly  accepted,  but  not  found  suffi- 
cient ;  and  to  make  the  luckless  wretches  furnish  more  than  they  possessed, 
the  usual  brutalities  were  employed.  The  soldiers  began  by  striking  the  bride- 
groom dead.  The  bride  fell  shrieking  into  her  mother's  arms,  whence  she 
was  torn  by  the  murderers,  who  immediately  put  the  mother  to  death,  and  an 
indiscriminate  massacre  then  followed  the  fruitless  attempts  to  obtain,  by 
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threats  and  torture,  treasure  which  did  not  exist.  The  bride,  who  was  of 
remarkable  beauty,  was  carried  off  to  the  citadel.*  Maddened  by  this  last 
outrage,  the  father,  who  was  the  only  man  of  the  party  left  alive,  rushed 
upon  the  Spaniards.  Wresting  a  sword  from  one  of  the  crew,  the  old  man 
dealt  with  it  so  fiercely,  that  he  stretched  more  than  one  enemy  dead  at  his 
feet,  but  it  is  needless  to  add  that  he  was  soon  dispatched.  Meantime,  while 
the  party  were  concluding  the  plunder  of  the  raansion,  the  bride  was  left  in 
a  lonely  apartment  of  the  fortress.  Without  wasting  time  in  fruitless  lamen- 
tation, she  resolved  to  quit  the  life  which  a  few  hours  had  made  so  desolate. 
She  had  almost  succeeded  in  hanging  herself  with  a  massive  gold  chain  which 
she  wore,  when  her  captor  entered  the  apartment.  Inflamed  not  with  lust,  but 
with  avarice,  excited  not  by  her  charms,  but  by  her  jewellery,  he  rescued  her 
from  her  perilous  position.  He  then  took  possession  of  her  chain  and  the  other 
trinkets  with  which  her  wedding-dress  was  adorned,  and  caused  her  to  be 
entirely  stripped  of  her  clothing.  She  was  then  scourged  with  rods  till  her 
beautiful  body  was  bathed  in  blood,  and  at  last,  alone,  naked,  nearly  mad,  was 
sent  back  into  the  city.  Here  the  forlorn  creature  wandered  up  and  down 
through  the  blazing  streets,  among  the  heaps  of  dead  and  dying,  till  she  was 
at  last  put  out  of  her  misery  by  a  gang  of  soldiers.^ 

Such  are  a  few  isolated  instances,  accidentally  preserved  in  their  details,  of 
the  general  horrors  inflicted  on  this  occasion.  Others  innumerable  have 
sunk  into  oblivion.  On  the  morning  of  the  5th  of  November,  .Antwerp  pre- 
sented a  ghastly  sight  The  magnificent  marble  townhouse,  celebrated  as  a 
"  world's  wonder,"  *  even  in  that  age  and  country,  in  which  so  much  splen- 
dour was  lavished  on  municipal  palaces,  stood  a  blackened  ruin — alt  but  the 
walls  destroyed,  while  its  archives,  accounts,  and  other  valuable  contents, 
had  perished.  The  more  splendid  portion  of  the  city  had  been  consumed  ; 
at  least  five  hundred  palaces,  mostly  of  marble  or  hammered  stone,  being  a 
smouldering  mass  of  destruction.*  The  dead  bodies  of  those  fallen  in  the 
massacre  were  on  every  side,  in  greatest  profusion  around  the  Place  de  Meer, 
among  the  Gothic  pillars  of  the  Exchange,  and  in  the  streets  near  the  town- 
house.  The  German  soldiers  lay  in  their  armour,  some  with  their  heads 
burned  from  their  bodies,  some  with  legs  and  arms  consumed  by  the  flames 
.  through  which  they  had  fought.'  The  margrave  Goswyn  Verreyck,  the 
burgomaster  Van  der  Meere,  the  magistrates  I^ncelot  van  Utselen,  Nicholas 
van  Boekholt,  and  other  leading  cidzens,  lay  among  piles  of  less  distinguished 
slain. *  They  remained  unburied  until  the  overseers  of  the  poor,  on  whom 
the  living  had  then  more  importunate  claims  than  the  dead,  were  compelled 
by  Roda  to  bury  them  out  of  the  pauper  furd.^  The  murderers  were  too 
thrifty  to  be  at  funeral  charges  for  their  victims.  The  ceremony  was  not 
hastily  performed,  for  the  number  of  corpses  had  not  been  completed.  Two 
days  longer  the  havoc  lasted  in  the  city.  Of  all  the  crimes  which  men  can 
commit,  whether  from  deliberate  calculation  or  in  the  frenzy  of  passion, 
hardly  one  was  omitted,  for  riot,  gaming,  rape,  which  had  been  post- 
poned to  the  more  stringent  claims  of  robbery  and  murder,  were  now 
rapidly  added  to  the  sum  of  atrocities.*  History  has  recorded  the  account 
indelibly  on  her  braten  tablets ;  it  can  be  adjusted  only  at  the  judgment- 
seat  above. 

Of  all  the  deeds  of  darkness  yet  compassed  in  the  Netherlands,  this  was 
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the  worst  It  was  called  the  Spanish  Fury,^  by  which  dread  name  it  has 
been  known  for  ages.  The  city,  which  had  been  a  world  of  wealth  and  splen- 
dour, was  changed  to  3.  cliarnel-house,  and  from  that  hour  its  commercial 
prosperity  was  blasted.  Other  causes  had  silendy  girdled  the  yet  green  and 
Nourishing  tree,  but  the  Spanish  Futy  was  the  £re  which  consumed  it  10 
ashes.  Three  thousand  dead  bodies  were  discovered  in  the  streets,  as  many 
more  were  estimated  to  have  perished  in  the  Scheld,  and  nearly  an  equal 
number  were  bumed  or  destroyed  in  other  ways.  Eight  thousand  persons 
undoubtedly  were  put  to  death.  Six  milUons  of  property  were  destroyed  by 
the  fire,  and  at  least  as  much  more  was  obtained  by  the  Spaniards.^  In  this 
enormous  robbery  no  class  of  people  was  respected.  Foreign  merchants, 
living  under  the  express  sancdon  and  protection  of  the  Spanish  monarch, 
were  plundered  with  as  little  reserve  as  Flemings.  Ecdesiastica  of  the 
Roman  Church  were  compelled  to  disgorge  their  wealth  as  freely  as  Calviaists. 
The  rich  were  made  to  contribute  all  their  abundance,  and  the  poor  what 
could  be  wrung  from  their  poverty.  Neither  paupers  nor  criminals  were  safe. 
Captain  Caspar  Ortis  made  a  brilliant  speculation  by  talcing  possession  of 
the  Stein,  or  city  prison,  whence  he  ransomed  all  the  inmates  who  could 
find  means  to  pay  for  their  liberty.  Kohbers,  murderers,  even  Anabaptists, 
were  thus  again  let  loose.'  Rarely  has  so  small  a  band  obtained  in  three 
days'  robbery  so  large  an  amount  of  wealth.  Four  or  &ve  millions  divided 
among  five  thousand  soldiers  made  up  for  long  arrearages,  and  the  Spaniards 
had  reason  to  congratulate  themselves  upon  having  thus  taken  the  duty  of 
payment  into  their  own  hands.  It  is  true  that  the  wages  of  iniquity  were 
somewhat  unequally  distributed,  somewhat  foolishly  squandered.  A  private 
trooper  was  known  to  lose  ten  thousand  crowns  in  one  day  in  a  gambling 
transaction  at  the  Bourse,*  for  the  soldiers,  being  thus  handsomely  in  funds, 
became  desirous  of  aping  the  despised  and  plundered  merchants,  and  resorted 
daily  to  the  Exchange,  like  men  accustomed  to  affairs.  The  dearly-purchased 
gold  was  thus  lighdy  squandered  by  many,  while  others,  more  prudent, 
melted  their  portion  into  sword-hilts,  into  scabbard^  even  into  whole  suits  of 
armour,  darkened,  by  precaution,  to  appear  made  entirely  of  iron.  The  brocades, 
laces,  and  jewellery  of  Antwerp  merchants  were  converted  into  coats  of  mail 
for  their  destroyers.  The  goldsmiths,  however,  thus  obtained  an  opportunity 
to  outwit  their  plunderers,  and  mingled  in  the  golden  armour  which  they  were 
forced  to  furnish  much  more  alloy  than  their  employers  knew.  A  portion 
of  the  captured  booty  was  thus  surreptitiously  redeemed.' 

In  this  Spanish  Fury  many  more  were  massacred  in  Antwerp  than  in  the 
St.  Bartholomew  at  Paris.'  Almost  as  many  Uving  human  beings  were 
dashed  out  of  existence  now  as  there  had  been  statues  destroyed  in  the 
memorable  image-breaking  of  Antwerp  ten  years  before,  an  event  which  had 
sent  such  a  thrill  of  horror  through  the  heart  of  Catfaolic  Christendom.  Yet 
the  Netherlanders  and  the  Protestants  of  Europe  may  be  forgiven  if  they 
regarded  this  massacre  of  their  brethren  with  as  much  execration  as  had  been 
bestowed  upon  that  fuiy  against  stocks  and  stones.  At  least,  the  image- 
breakers  had  been  actuated  by  an  idea,  and  their  hands  were  polluted  neither 
with  blood  nor  rapine.     Perhaps  the  Spaniards  had  been  governed  equally 
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b}'  rcUgioos  fanaticism.  Might  not  they  believe  they  were  meriting  well  of 
tiieir  Mother  Church  white  they  were  thus  disencumbering  infidels  of  their 
wealth  and  eartli  of  its  infidels  ?  Had  not  the  Pope  and  his  cardinals  gone 
to  church  Lu  solemn  procession  to  render  thanks  unto  Cod  for  the  massacre 
of  Paris  ? '  Had  not  cannon  thundered  and  beacons  blazed  to  commemorate 
that  auspicious  event  ?  Why  should  not  the  Antwerp  executioners  claim 
equal  commendation?  Even  if  in  their  delirium  they  had  confounded  friend 
with  foe,  Catholic  with  Calvinist,  and  church  property  with  lay,  could  they 
not  point  to  an  equal  number  of  dead  bodies,  and  to  an  incredibly  superior 
amount  of  plunder  ? 

Marvellously  few  Spaniards  were  slain  in  these  eventful  days.  Two  hun- 
dred killed  is  the  largest  number  slated.'  The  discrepancy  seems  mon- 
strous, but  it  is  hardly  more  than  often  existed  between  the  losses  inflicted 
and  sustained  by  the  Spaniards  in  such  combats.  Their  prowess  was 
equal  to  their  ferocity,  and  this  wa^  enough  to  make  them  seem  endowed 
with  preterhuman  powers.  When  it  is  remembered,  also,  thai  the  burghers 
were  insufBciently  armed,  that  many  of  their  defenders  turned  against  them,  that 
many  thousands  fled  in  the  first  moments  of  the  encounter — and  when  the 
effect  of  a  sudden  and  awful  panic  is  duly  considered,  the  discrepancy  between 
the  number  of  killed  on  the  two  sides  wUl  not  seem  bo  astonishing. 

A  few  officers  of  distinction  were  taken  alive  and  carried  to  the  castle. 
Among  these  were  the  Seigneur  de  Capres  and  young  Count  Egmont  The 
councillor  Jerome  de  Roda  was  lounging  on  a  chair  in  an  open  gallery  when 
these  two  gentlemen  were  brought  before  him,  and  Capres  was  base  enough 
to  make  a  low  obeisance  to  the  man  who  claimed  to  represent  the  whole 
government  of  his  Majesty.*  The  worthy  successor  of  Vargas  replied  to  his 
captive's  greeting  by  a  "kick  in  his  stomach,"  adding,  with  a  brutahty  which 
his  prototype  might  have  envied,  "  Ah  puio  tradidor  "—whoreson  traitor — "  let 
me  have  no  salutations  from  such  as  you."  *     Young  Egmont,  who  had  been 
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captured,  fighting  bravely  at  the  head  of  coward  troops,  by  Julian  Romero, 
who  nine  years  before  hed  stcori  on  his  father's  scaffold,  regarded  this  brutal 
scene  with  haughty  indignation.  This  behaviour  had  more  effect  upon  Roda 
than  the  suppleness  of  Capres.  "  I  am  sorry  for  your  misfortune,  Count," 
said  the  councillor,  without,  however,  rising  from  his  chair;  "such  is  the  lot 
of  those  who  take  arms  against  their  King."  ^  This  was  the  unfortunate 
commencement  of  PhiJip  Egmont's  career,  which  was  destined  to  be  inglorious, 
vacillating,  base,  and  on  more  than  one  occasion  unlucky. 

A  shiver  ran  through  the  country  as  the  news  of  the  horrible  crime  was 
spread,  but  it  was  a  shiver  of  indignation,  not  of  fear.  Already  the  negotia- 
tions at  Ghent  between  the  representatives  of  the  Prince  and  of  Holland  and 
Zealand  with  the  deputies  of  the  other  provinces  were  in  a  favourable  train, 
and  the  effect  of  this  event  upon  their  counsels  was  rather  quickening  than 
appalling.  A  letter  from  Jerome  de  Roda  to  the  King  was  intercepted, 
giving  an  account  of  the  transaction.  In  that  document  the  senator  gave  the 
warmest  praise  to  Sancho  d'Avila,  Julian  Romero,  Alonzo  de  Vargas,  Francis 
Verdugo,  as  well  as  to  the  German  colonels  Fugger,  Frondsberger,  Polwiller, 
and  others  who  had  most  exerted  themselves  in  the  massacre.  "  I  wish  your 
Majesty  much  good  of  this  victory,"  concluded  the  councillor  ;  "'tis  a  very 
great  one,  and  the  damage  to  the  city  is  enormous."*  This  cynical  view  was 
not  calculated  to  produce  a  soothing  effect  on  the  exasperated  minds  of  the 
people.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Estates  of  Brabant  addressed  an  eloquent 
appeal  to  the  States-general,  reciting  their  wrongs,  and  urging  immediate 
action.  "'Tis  notorious,"  said  the  remonstrants,  "that  Antwerp  was  but 
yesterday  the  first  and  principal  ornament  of  all  Europe-;  the  refuge  of  all  the 
nations  of  the  world  ;  the  source  and  supply  of  countless  treasure  ;  the  nurse 
of  all  arts  and  industry  ;  the  protectress  of  the  Roman  Catholic  religion  ;  the 
guardian  of  science  and  virtue;  and,  above  all  these  pre-eminences,  more 
than  faithful  and  obedient  to  her  sovereign  prince  and  lord.  The  city  is  now 
changed  to  a  gloomy  cavern,  filled  with  robbers  and  murderers,  enemies  of 
God,  the  King,  and  all  good  subjects."'  They  then  proceeded  to  recite  the 
story  of  the  massacre,  "  whereof  the  memory  shall  be  abominable  so  long  as 
the  world  stands,"*  and  concluded  with  an  urgent  appeal  for  redress.  They 
particularly  suggested  that  an  edict  should  forthwith  be  passed,  forbidding 
the  alienation  of  property  and  the  exportation  of  goods  in  any  form  from 
Antwerp,  together  with  concession  of  the  right  to  the  proprietors  of  reclaim- 
ing their  stolen  property  summarily,  whenever  aud  wheresoever  it  might  be 
found.  In  accordance  with  these  instructions,  an  edict  was  passed,  but  some- 
what tardily,  in  the  hope  of  relieving  some  few  of  the  evil  consequences  by 
which  the  Antwerp  Fury  had  been  attended.* 

At  about  the  same  time  the  Prince  of  Orange  addressed  a  remarkable 
letter  '  to  the  Statesmen  era],  then  assembled  at  Ghent,  urging  them  to  hasten 
the  conclusion  of  the  treaty.  The  news  of  the  massacre,  which  furnished  an 
additional  and  most  vivid  illustration  of  the  truth  of  his  letter,  had  not  then 
reached  him  at  Middelburg,  but  the  earnestness  of  his  views,  taken  in  con- 
nection with  this  last  dark  deed,  exerted  a  powerful  and  indelible  effect. 
The  letter  was  a  masterpiece,  because  it  was  necessary,  in  bis  position,  to 
inflame  without  alarming;  to  stimulate  the  feelings  which  were  in  unison, 
without  shocking  those  which,  if  aroused,  might  prove  discordant  Without, 
therefore,  alluding  in  terms  to  the  religious  question,  he  dwelt  upon  the  neces- 
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siCf  of  union,  finnness,  and  wariness.  If  so  much  had  been  done  by  Holland 
and  Zealand,  how  much  more  might  be  hoped  when  all  the  provinces  were 
united?  "The  piindpal  flower  of  the  Spanish  army  bad  fallen,"  he  said, 
"  without  having  been  able  to  conquer  one  of  those  provinces  from  those 
whom  they  call,  in  mockery,  poor  beggars ;  yet  what  is  that  handful  of  cities 
compared  to  all  the  provinces  which  might  join  us  in  the  quarrel."  >  He 
warned  the  States  of  the  necessity  of  showing  a  strong  and  united  front ;  the 
King  having  been  ever  led  to  consider  the  movement  in  the  Netberlands  a  mere 
conspiracy  of  individuals.  "  The  King  told  me  himself  in  1559,"  said  Orange, 
"  that  if  the  Estates  had  no  piUais  to  lean  upon,  they  would  not  talk  so  loud." 
It  was,  therefore,  necessary  to  show  that  prelates,  abbots,  monks,  s^gniors, 
gendemen,  burghers,  and  peasants,  the  whole  people  in  short,  now  cried  with 
one  voice,  and  desired  with  one  will.  To  such  a  demonstration  the  King 
would  not  dare  oppose  himself  Sy  thus  preserving  a  firm  and  united  front, 
sinking  all  minor  differences,  they  would,  moreover,  inspire  their  friends  and 
foreign  princes  with  confidence.  The  princes  of  Germany,  the  lords  and 
gentlemen  of  France,  the  Queen  of  England,  although  sympathising  with  the 
misfortunes  of  the  Netherlanders,  bad  been  unable  effectually  to  help  them  so 
long  as  their  disunion  prevented  them  from  helping  themselves — so  long  as 
even  their  appeal  to  arms  seemed  merely  "a  levy  of  bucklers,  an  emotion  of 
the  populace,  which,  like  a  wave  of  the  sea,  rises  and  sinks  again  as  soon  as 

While  thus  exciting  to  union  and  firmness,  he  also  took  great  pains  to  instil 
the  necessity  of  wariness.  They  were  dealing  with  an  artfiilfoe.  Intercepted 
letters  had  already  proved  that  the  old  dissimuladon  was  still  to  be  employed ; 
that  white  Don  John  of  Aostria  was  on  his  way,  the  Netherlanders  were  to 
be  lulled  into  confidence  by  glozing  speeches.  Roda  was  provided  by  the 
King  with  a  secret  prc^ramme  of  instructions  for  the  new  Governor's  guid- 
ance,  and  Don  Sancho  d'Avila,  for  his  countenance  to  the  mutineers  of  Alost, 
had  been  applauded  to  the  echo  in  Spain.'  Was  not  this  applause  a  pregnant 
indication  of  the  policy  to  be  adopted  by  Don  John,  and  >b  thousand  times 
more  significative  one  than  the  unmeaning  phrases  of  barren  benignity  with 
which  public  documents  might  be  crammed!  "The  old  tricks  are  again 
brought  into  service,"  said  the  Prince ;  "  therefore  'tis  necessary  to  ascer- 
tain your  veritable  friends,  to  tear  off  the  painted  masks  from  those 
who,  under  pretence  of  not  daring  to  displease  the  King,  are  seeking  to 
swim  between  two  waters.  'Tis  necessary  to  have  a  toudistone ;  to  sign 
a  declaration  in  such  wise  that  you  may  know  whom  to  trust,  and  whom 
to  suspect." 

The  massacre  at  Antwerp  and  the  eloquence  of  the  Prince  produced  a 
most  quickening  effect  upon  the  congress  at  Ghent  Their  deliberations  had 
proceeded  with  decorum  and  earnestness,  in  the  midst  of  the  cannonading 
against  the  dtadel,  and  the  fortress  fell  on  the  same  day  which  saw  the  con- 
clusion of  the  treaty.* 

This  imp<Htant  instrument,  by  which  the  sacrifices  and  exertions  of  the 
Prince  were,  for  a  brief  season  at  least,  rewarded,  contained  twenty-five 
articles.*  The  Prince  of  Orange,  with  the  Estates  of  Holland  and  Ze^nd, 
on  the  one  side,  and  the  provinces  signing,  or  thereafter  to  sign  the  treaty,  on 
the  other,  agreed  tliat  there  should  be  a  mutual  forgiving  and  forgetting  as 
regarded  the  past    They  vowed  a  close  and  faithiiil  friendship  for  ^e  future. 
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They  plighted  a  mutual  promise  to  expel  the  Spaniards  from  the  Netherlandi 
without  delay.  As  soon  as  this  great  deed  should  be  done,  there  was  to  be  a 
convocation  of  the  StateS'geDeial,  on  the  basis  of  that  assembly  before  which 
the  abdication  of  the  Emperor  had  taken  place.  By  this  congress,  the  affairs 
of  religion  in  Holland  and  Zealand  should  be  regulated,  as  well  as  the  sur- 
render of  fortresses  and  other  places  belonging  to  his  Majesty.  There  waa 
to  be  full  liberty  of  communication  and  traffic  between  the  citizens  of  the  one 
side  and  the  other.  It  should  not  be  legal,  however,  for  those  of  Holland 
and  Zealand  to  attempt  anything  outside  their  own  territory  against  the  Roman 
Catholic  religion,  nor  for  cause  thereof  to  injure  or  irritate  any  one  by  deed 
or  word.  All  the  placards  and  edicts  on  the  subject  of  heresy,  together  with 
the  criminal  ordinances  made  by  the  Duke  of  Alva,  were  suspended  until  the 
States -general  should  otherwise  ordain.  The  Prince  was  to  remain  lieutenant, 
admiral,  and  general  for  his  Majesty  in  Holland,  Zealand,  and  the  associated 
places,  till  otherwise  provided  by  ttie  States-general,  a^r  the  departure  of  the 
Spaniards.  The  cities  and  places  included  in  tiie  Prince's  commission,  bnt 
not  yet  acknowledging  his  authority,  should  receive  satisfaction  from  him,  as 
to  the  point  of  religion  and  other  matters,  before  subscribing  to  the  union. 
AH  prisoners,  and  particularly  the  Comte  de  Bossu,  should  be  released  with- 
out ransom.  All  estates  and  other  property  not  already  alienated  should  be 
restored,  all  confiscations  since  1566  being  declared  null  and  void.  The 
Countess  Palatine,  widow  of  Brederode,  and  Count  dc  Buren,  son  of  the 
Prince  of  Orange,  were  expressly  named  in  this  provision.  Prelates  and 
ecclcsiasdcat  persons  having  property  in  Holland  and  Zealand,  should  be 
reinstated,  if  possible ;  but  in  case  of  alienation,  which  was  likely  to  be 
generally  the  case,  there  should  be  reasonable  compensation.  It  was  to  be 
decided  by  the  States-general  whether  the  provinces  should  discharge  the 
debts  incurred  by  the  Prince  of  Orange  in  his  two  campaigns.  Provinces 
and  cities  should  not  have  the  benefit  of  this  union  until  they  bad  signed  the 
treaty,  but  they  should  be  permitted  to  sign  it  when  they  chose.' 

This  memorable  document  was  subscribed  at  Ghent,  on  the  8th  of  Novem- 
ber, by  St.  Aldegonde,  with  eight  other  commissioners  appointed  by  the 
Prince  of  Orange  and  the  Estates  of  Holland  on  the  one  side,  and  by  Elber- 
tus  Leooinus  and  other  deputies  appointed  by  Brabant,  Flanders,  Aitois, 
Hainault,  Valenciennes,  Lille,  Douay,  Orchiea,  Namur,  Toumay,  Utrecht, 
and  Mechlin  on  the  other  side.' 

The  arrangement  was  a  masterpiece  of  diplomacy  on  the  part  of  the  Prince, 
for  it  was  as  effectual  a  provision  for  the  safety  of  the  Reformed  religion  as 
could  be  expected  under  the  circumstances.  It  was  much,  considering  the 
change  which  had  been  wrought  of  late  years  in  the  fifteen  provinces,  that 
they  should  consent  to  any  treaty  with  their  two  heretic  sisters.  It  was  much 
more  that  the  Pacification  should  recognise  the  new  religion  as  the  established 
creed  of  Holland  and  Zealand,  while  at  the  same  time  the  infamous  edicts  of 
Charles  were  formally  abolished.  In  the  fifteen  Catholic  pTOvinces  there  was  to 
be  no  pioliibition  of  private  Reformed  worship,  and  it  might  be  naturally  ex- 
pected that  with  time  and  the  arrival  of  the  banished  religionists,  a  firmer  stand 
.  would  be  taken  in  favour  of  the  Reformation.  Meantime,  the  new  religion 
was  formally  established  in  two  provinces,  and  tolerated  in  secret  in  the  other 
fifteen ;  the  Inquisition  was  for  ever  abolished,  and  the  whole  strength  of  the 
nation  enlisted  to  expet  the  foreign  soldiery  from  the  soil.  This  was  the 
work  of  William  the  Silent,*  and  the  great  Prince  thus  saw  the  labour  of 
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years  crowned  with,  at  least,  a  momentary  success.  His  satisfaction  was  very 
great  when  it  was  announced  to  him,  many  days  before  the  exchange  of  the 
signatures,  that  the  treaty  had  been  concluded.  He  was  desirous  that  the 
Pacification  should  be  referred  for  approral,  not  to  the  municipal  magistrates 
only,  but  to  the  people  itself.^  In  all  great  emergencies,  the  man  who,  in 
his  whole  character,  least  resembled  a  demagogue,  either  of  antiquity  or  of 
modem  times,  was  eager  for  a  fresh  expression  of  the  popular  wilL  On  this 
occasion,  however,  the  demand  for  approbation  was  superfluous.  The  whole 
country  thought  with  his  thoughts  and  spoke  with  his  words,  and  the  Paci- 
fication, as  soon  as  published,  was  received  with  a  shout  of  joy.'  Proclaimed 
in  the  market-place  of  every  city  and  village,  it  was  ratified,  not  by  votes,  but 
by  hymns  of  thaoksgiviog,  by  triumphal  music,  by  thundering  of  cannon,  and 
by  the  blaze  of  beacons  throughout  the  Netherlands.  Another  event  added 
to  the  satisfaction  of  the  hour.  The  country  so  recently,  and  by  deeds  of 
such  remarkable  audacity,  conquered  by  the  Spaniaids  in  the  north,  was 
recovered  almost  simultaneously  with  the  conclusion  of  the  Ghent  treaty.  It 
was  a  natural  consequence  of  the  great  mutiny.  The  troops  having  entirely 
deserted  Mondragon,  it  became  necessary  for  that  officer  to  abandon  Zie- 
rickzee,  the  city  which  had  been  woo  with  so  much  valour.  In  the  begin- 
ning of  November,  the  capital,  and  with  it  the  whole  island  of  Schouwen, 
together  with  the  rest  of  Zealand,  excepting  Tholen,  was  recovered  by  Count 
Hohenlo,  Lieutenant-general  of  the  Prince  of  Orange,  and  acting  according 
to  his  instructions.' 

Thus  on  this  particular  point  of  time  many  great  events  had  been  crowded. 
At  the  very  same  moment  Zealand  had  been  redeemed,  Antwerp  ruined,  and 
the  league  of  all  the  Netherlands  against  the  Spaniards  concluded.  It  now 
became  known  that  another  and  most  important  event  had  occurred  at  the 
same  instant  On  the  day  before  the  Antwerp  massacre,  four  days  before 
the  publication  of  the  Ghent  treaty,  a  foreign  cavalier,  attended  by  a  Moorish 
slave  and  by  six  men-at-arms,  rode  into  the  streets  of  Luxemburg.*  The 
cavalier  was  Don  Ottavio  Gonzaga,  brother  of  the  Prince  of  Melfi.  The 
Moorish  slave  was  Don  John  of  Austria,  the  son  of  the  Emperor,  the  con- 
queror of  Granada,  the  hero  of  Lepanto.*  The  new  Governor-General  had 
traversed  Spain  and  France  in  disguise  with  great  celerity,  and  in  the  romantic 
manner  which  belonged  to  his  character.  He  siood  at  last  on  the  threshold 
of  the  Netherlands,  but  with  all  his  speed  he  had  arrived  a  few  days  too 
late. 
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PART   V. 
DON    JOHN    OF    AUSTRIA. 

1576-1578- 


CHAPTER  I. 


Birth  and  pareotase  of  Don  Johii—Bubani  Blombere—Earlj  educalioii  uid  ncogsition  1^  Philip 
— Biillianl  mHitaiy  career — CampaigD  BgaJnsI  ihe  Moots— Baltle  of  Lepanto — Eitravaeanl 
ambition — Secret  and  lapid  Journey  of  the  new  Governor  to  tbe  Nethertandi— Contrast 
between  Don  John  and  wiiliani  of  Orange — Secret  iajtrnctions  of  Philip  and  prfnUe  poipoies 
of  the  Governor — Cautious  policy  audcoirespondenceof  the  Prince— Preliminary  oegotiatioEis 
with  Don  John  at  Luxemburg  characterised — Union  of  Brussels — Resumptionof  negotiationa 
with  the  Governor  al  Huy — The  discussions  analysed  pnd  ctminoeriKd — loBnence  of  tbe 
new  Emperor  Rudolph  II.  and  of  his  envoys^^Ttcaty  erf  Marche  en  Famine,  or  tbe  PetpetiuU 
Edict,  signed — Remarks  upon  that  transaction- Views  and  eSbiti  of  Orange  InoppositioD  10 
the  treaty— Mis  letter,  in  name  of  Holland  and  Zealand,  to  the  Statei-|;eDi;ral— Aniiety  of 
thertiyal  Cavenimeni  to  g;ain  over  tbe  Prince — Secret  miiuon  of  Lwmlani — His  loMnictfoiu 
from  Don  John — Fniitleu  altempli  to  cormpt  the  Prince — Secret  oorreapoudaice  between 
Dot)  John  and  Orange— Don  John  at  Louvain — His  efforts  lo  ingratiate  himself  with  the 
Netheriandeis — His  incipleiit  popularilr — Departure  of  the  Spanish  troops — Duke  of  Aendiot 
appointed  Qoveitior  of  Antwop  ciladel— Hit  innncer*  charaeter. 

Don  John  of  Austria  was  now  in  his  thirty-second  year,  having  been  bom 
in  Ratisbon  on  the  34th  of  February  1545.^  His  father  was  Charles  the 
Fifth,  Emperor  of  Gennany,  King  of  Spain,  Dominator  of  Asia,  Africa,  and 
America ;  his  mother  was  Barbara  Bloroberg,  washerwoman  of  Ratisbon. 
Introduced  to  the  Emperor,  originally,  that  she  might  alleviate  his  melancholy 
by  her  singing,*  she  soon  exhausted  all  that  was  harmonious  in  her  nature^ 
for  never  was  a  more  uncomfortable,  unmanageable  personage  than  Barbara 
in  her  afler  life.  Married  to  one  Fyramus  Kegell,  who  was  made  a  military 
commissary  in  the  Netherlands,  she  was  left  a  widow  in  the  beginning  of  Alva's 
administration.  Placed  under  the  especial  superintendence  of  the  Duke,  she 
became  the  torment  of  that  warrior's  life.  The  terrible  Governor,  who  could 
almost  crush  the  heart  out  of  a  nation  of  three  millions,  was  unable  to  curb 
this  single  termagant.  Philip  had  expressly  forbidden  her  to  marry  again,  but 
Alva  informed  him  that  she  was  surrounded  by  suitors.  Philip  had  insisted 
that  she  should  go  into  a  convent,  but  Alva,  who,  with  great  difhculty,  had 
established  her  quietly  in  Ghent,  assured  his  master  that  she  would  break 
loose  again  at  the  bare  suggestion  of  a  convent  Philip  wished  her  to  go  to 
Spain,  sending  her  word  that  Don  John  was  mortified  by  the  life  his  mother 
was  leading,  but  she  informed  the  Governor  that  she  would  be  cut  to  pieces 
before  she  would  go  to  Spain.  She  had  no  objection  to  see  her  son,  but 
she  knew  too  well  how  women  were  treated  in  that  country.  The  Duke 
complained  most  pathetically  to  his  Majesty  of  the  life  they  all  led  with  the 
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ex-mistress  of  the  Emperor.  Never,  he  frequently  observed,  had  woman  so 
terrible  a  head.'  She  was  obstinate,  reckless,  abominably  extravagant.  She 
had  been  provided  in  Ghent  with  a  handsome  establishment — -"  with  a  duenna, 
six  other  women,  a  majordomo,  two  pages,  one  chaplain,  an  almoner,  and 
four  men-servants ; "  and  this  seemed  a  sufficiently  liberal  scheme  of  life  for 
the  widow  of  a  commissary.  Moreover,  a  very  ample  allowance  had  been 
made  for  the  education  of  her  only  legitimate  son,  Conrad,  the  other  having 
perished  by  an  accident  on  the  day  of  his  father's  death.  While  Don  John 
of  Austria  was  gathering  laurels  in  Granada,  his  half-brother,  Pyramus  junior, 
had  been  ingloriously  drowned  in  a  cistern  at  Ghent. 

Barbara's  expenses  were  exorbitant,  her  way  of  life  scandalous.  To  send 
her  money,  said  Alva,  was  to  throw  it  into  the  sea.  In  two  days  she  would 
have  spent  in  dissipation  and  feasting  any  sums  which  the  King  might  choose 
to  supply.  The  Duke,  who  feared  nothing  else  in  the  world,  stood  in  mortal 
awe  of  the  widow  Kegell.  "  A  terrible  animal  indeed  is  an  unbridled  woman," 
wrote  Secretary  Cayas  from  Madrid,  at  the  close  of  Alva's  administration ;  for, 
notwithstanding  every  effort  to  entice,  to  intimidate,  and  to  kidnap  her  from  the 
Netherlands,  there  she  remained,  through  all  vicissitudes,  even  till  the  arrival 
of  Don  John.  By  his  persuasions  or  commands  she  was  at  last  induced  to 
accept  an  exile  for  the  remainder  of  her  days  in  Spain,  but  revenged  herself 
by  asserting  that  he  was  quite  mistaken  in  supposing  himself  the  Emperor's 
child — a  point,  certainly,  upon  which  her  authority  might  be  thought  con- 
clusive. Thus  there  was  a  double  mystery  about  Don  John.  He  might  be 
the  issue  of  august  parentage  on  one  side ;  he  was,  possibly,  sprung  of  most 
ignoble  blood.  Base-bom  at  best,  he  was  not  sure  whether  to  look  for  the 
author  of  his  being  in  the  halls  of  the  Ciesars  or  the  booths  of  Ratisbon 
mechanics.^ 

Whatever  might  be  the  heart  of  the  mystery,  it  is  certain  that  it  was  allowed 
to  enwrap  all  the  early  tife  of  Don  John.  The  Emperor,  who  certfiinly  never 
doubted  his  responsibility  for  the  infant's  existence,  had  him  conveyed  instantly 
to  Spain,  where  he  was  delivered  to  Louis  Quixada,  of  the  imperial  household, 
by  whom  he  was  brought  up  in  great  retirement  at  Villagarcia.  Magdalen 
Ulloa,  wife  of  Quixada,  watched  over  his  infancy  with  maternal  and  mag- 
nanimous care,  for  her  husband's  extreme  solicitude  for  the  infant's  welfare 
had  convinced  her  that  he  was  its  father.  On  one  occasion,  when  their  house 
was  in  flames,  Quixada  rescued  the  infant  before  he  saved  his  wife,  "  although 
Magdalen  knew  herself  to  be  dearer  to  him  than  the  apple  of  his  eye."  From 
that  time  forth  she  altered  her  opinion,  and  believed  the  mysterious  child  to 
be  of  lofty  origin.  The  boy  gre^  up  full  of  beauty,  grace,  and  agility,  thfe 
leader  of  all  his  companions  in  every  hardy  sport.  Through  the  country 
round  there  were  none  who  could  throw  the  javelin,  break  a  lance,  or  ride  at 
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the  ling  like  little  Juan  Quixada,  In  taming  unmanageable  hoises  he  was 
celebrated  for  his  audacity  and  skill  These  accomplishments,  however,  werv 
likely  to  prove  of  but  slender  advantage  in  the  ecclesiasticfd  profession  to 
which  he  had  been  destined  by  his  imperial  father.  The  death  of  Charles 
occurred  before  clerical  studies  had  been  commenced,  and  Philip,  to  whom 
the  secret  had  been  confided  at  the  close  of  the  Emperor's  life,  prolonged  the 
delay  thus  interposed,^  Juan  had  already  reached  his  fourteenth  year,  when 
one  day  his  supposed  father,  Quixada,  invited  hira  to  ride  towards  Valladolid 
to  see  the  royal  hunt  Two  horses  stood  at  the  door^a  splendidly  capari- 
soned charger  and  a  common  hackney.  The  bpy  naturally  mounted  the 
humbler  steed,  and  they  set  forth  for  the  mountains  of  Toro,  but  on  hearing 
the  bugles  of  the  approaching  huntsmen,  Quixada  suddenly  halted,  and  bade 
bis  yputhful  companion  exchange  horses  with  himself.  'VVhen  this  had  been 
ilone,  he  seized  the  hand  of  the  wondering  boy,  and,  kissing  it  respectfully, 
exclaimed,  "Your  Highness  will  be  informed  as  to  the  meaning  of  my  con- 
duct by  his  Majesty,  who  is  even  now  approaching,"  They  had  proceeded 
but  a  short  distance  before  they  encountered  the  royal  hunting-party,  when 
both  Quixada  and  young  Juan  dismounted,  and  bent  the  knee  to  their  monarch, 
Philipi  commanding  the  boy  to  rise,  asked  him  if  he  knew  his  father's  name. 
Juan  replied,  with  a  sigh,  that  he  had  at  that  moment  lost  the  only  father 
wbpm  he  had  known,  for  Quixada  had  just  disowned  him,  "You  have  the 
same  father  as  myself,"  cried  the  King;  "the  Emperor  Charles  was  the  august 
parent  of  us  both."  .  Then  tenderly  embracing  him,  he  commanded  him  to 
J'emount  his  horse,  and  all  returned  together  to  Valladolid,  Philip  observing, 
jwith  a  sentimentality  that  seems  highly  apocryphal,  thaf  he  h^d  never  brought 
home  Euch  precious  game  from  any  hunt  before.* 

This  theatrical  recognition  of  imperial  descent  was  one  among  the  many 
romantic  incidents  of  Don  John's  picturesque  career,  for  his  life  was  never 
destined  to  know  the  commonplace.  He  now  commenced  his  education,  in 
company  with  his  two  nephews,  the  Duchess  Margaret's  son,  and  Don  Carlos, 
Prince  Royal  of  Spain.  They  were  all  of  the  same  age,  but  the  superiority  of 
Don  John  was  soon  recognised.  It  was  not  difficult  to  surpass  the  limping, 
malicious  Carlos,  either  m  physical  graces  or  intellectual  accomplishments ; 
but  the  graceful,  urbane,  and  chivalrous  Alexander,  destined  afterwards  to  such 
wide  celebrity,  was  a  more  formidable  rival ;  yet  even  the  professed  panegyrist 
pf  the  Farnese  family  exalts  the  son  of  Barbara  Blomberg  over  the  grandson 
of  Margaret  Van  GeesL* 

Still  destined  for  the  clerical  profession,  Don  John,  at  the  age  of  eighteen, 
to  avoid  compliance  with  Philip's  commands,  made  his  escape  to  Barcelona. 
It  was  his  intention  to  join  the  Maltese  expedition.  Recalled  peremptorily 
by  Philip,  he  was  for  a  short  time  in  disgrace,  but  afterwards  made  his  peace 
with  the  monarch  by  denouncing  some  of  the  mischievous  schemes  of  Doa 
Carlos.  Between  the  Prince  Royal  and  the  imperial  bastard  there  had  always 
been  a  deep  animosity,  the  Infante  having  on  one  occasion  saluted  him  with 
the  most  vigorous  and  offensive  appellation  which  his  illegitimate  birth  could 
suggest  "  Base-bom  or  not,"  returned  Don  John, "  at  any  rate  I  had  a  better 
father  than  yours."  *  The  words  were  probably  reported  to  Philip,  and  doubt- 
less rankled  ip  his  bre^t,  but  nothing  appeared  on  the  surface,  and  the  youth 
rose  rapidly  in  favour.     In  his  twenty-third  year  he  was  appointed  to  the  com- 
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niand  of  the  famous  campaign  against  the  insurgent  Moors  of  Granada.  Herf) 
he  reaped  his  first  kurels,  and  acquired  great  military  celebrity.  It  is  difficult 
to  be  dazzled  by  such  glory.  He  commenced  his  operations  by  the  expulsion 
of  nearly  all  the  Moorish  inhabitants  oC  Granada,  bedridden  men,  women,  and 
children  together ;  and  the  cruelty  inflicted,  the  sufferings  patiently  endured  in 
that  memorable  deportation,  were  enormous.^  But  few  of  the  many  thousand 
exiles  survived  the  horrid  naarch,  those  who  were  so  unfortunate  as  to  do  so 
being  sold  into  slavery  by  their  captors,'  Still  a  few  Moors  held  out  in  their 
mountain  fastnesses,  and  two  years  long  the  rebellion  of  this  handful  made 
head  against  the  power  of  Spain.  Had  their  envoys  to  the  Porte  succeeded 
in  their  negotiation,  the  throne  of  Philip  might  have  trembled ;  but  Selini 
hated  the  Republic  of  Venice  as  much  as  he  loved  the  wine  of  Cyprus.  While 
the  Moors  were  gasping  out  th^ir  last  breath  in  Granada  and  Ronda,  the  Turks 
had  wrested  the  island  of  Venus  from  the  grasp  of  the  haughty  Republic. 
Famagosta  had  fallen ;  thousands  of  Venetians  had  been  butchered  with  a 
ferocity  which  even  Christians  could  not  have  surpassed.  The  famous  General 
Bragadino  had  been  flayed,  stuffed,  and  sent  hanging  on  the  yardarm  of  a 
frigate  to  Constantinople,  as  a  present  to  the  Commander  of  the  Faithful ;  and 
the  mortgage  of  Cathprine  Comaro,  to  the  exclusion  of  her  husband's  bastards, 
had  been  thus  definitely  cancelled.  With  such  practical  enjoyments,  Selim 
was  indiffi^rpnt  to  thf  splendid  but  shadowy  vision  of  the  Occidental  caliphate 
— yet  the  revolt  of  the  Moors  fias  only  terminated,  afler  the  departure  of  Don 
John,  by  the  Puke  of  Arcos. 

The  war  which  the  Sultan  had  avoided  in  the  West  came  to  seek  him  in  the 
East  To  lift  the  Crucifi^  against  the  Crescent,  at  the  head  of  the  powerful 
but  quarrelsome  alliance  between  Venice,  Spain,  and  Rome,  Don  John  arrived 
at  Naples.*  He  brought  with  him  more  than  a  hundred  ships  and  twenty- three 
thousand  men,  as  the  Spanish  contingent.  Three  months  long  the  hostile 
fleets  had  been  cruising  in  the  same  waters  without  an  encounter ;  three  more 
were  wasted  in  barren  maiusuvres.  Neither  Mussulman  nor  Christian  had 
much  inclination  for  tjie  conflict,  the  Turk  fearing  the  consequences  of  a 
defeat,  by  which  gains  already  secured  might  be  forfeited — the  allies  being 
appalled  at  the  possibility  of  fheir  own  triumph.  Nevertheless,  the  Ottomans 
manosuvred  themselves  at  lasf  into  the  Gulf  of  Lepanto— the  Christians 
manceuvred  themselves  towards  its  mouth  as  the  foe  was  coming  forth  again. 
The  conflict  thus  rendered  inevitable,  both  Turk  and  Christian  became  equally 
eager  for  the  fray,  equally  confident  of  victory.  Six  hundred  vessels  of  war 
met  face  to  face.  Rarely  in  history  had  so  gorgeous  a  scene  of  martial  array 
been  witnessed.  An  October  sun  gilded  the  thousand  beauties  of  an  Ionian 
landscajje.  Athens  and  Corinth  were  behind  the  combatants  ;  the  mountains 
of  Alexander's  Macedon  rose  in  the  distance  j  the  rock  of  Sappho  and  the 
heights  of  Actium  were  before  their  eyes.  Since  the  day  when  the  world  had 
been  lost  and  won  beneath  that  famous  promontory,  no  such  combat  as  the 
one  now  approaching  had  been  fought  upon  the  waves.  The  chivalrous  young 
commander  dispatched  energetic  messages  to  his  fellow-chieftains,  and  now  that 
it  was  no  longer  possible  to  elude  the  encounter,  the  martial  ardour  of  the 
allies  was  kindled.  The  Venetian  High  Admiral  replied  with  words  of  en- 
thusiasm. Colonna,  lieutenant  of  the  league,  answered  bis  chief  in  the  language 
of  St.  Peter :  "  Though  I  die,  yet  will  I  not  deny  thee."  * 
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The  fleet  was  arranged  in  three  divisions.  The  Ottomans,  not  drawn  up 
in  crescent  fonn  as  usual,  had  the  same  triple  disposition.  Barbarigo  and  the 
other  Venetians  commanded  on  the  left,  John  Andrew  Doria  on  the  riglit, 
while  Don  John  himself  and  Colonna  were  in  the  centre.  Crucifix  in  hand, 
the  High  Admiral  rode  from  ship  to  ship,  exhorting  generals  and  soldiers  to 
show  themselves  worthy  of  a  cause  which  he  had  persuaded  himself  was  holy,* 
Fired  by  his  eloquence  and  by  the  sight  of  the  enemy,  his  bearers  answered 
with  eager  shouts,  while  Don  John  returned  to  his  ship,  knelt  upon  the  quarter- 
deck, and  offered  a  prayer.  He  then  ordered  the  trumpets  to  sound  the  assault, 
commanded  his  sailing-master  to  lay  him  alongside  the  Turkish  Admiral,  and 
the  hatde  began.  The  Venetians,  who  were  first  attacked,  destroyed  ship 
after  ship  of  their  assailants  after  a  close  and  obstinate  contest,  but  Barbarigo 
fell  dead  ere  the  sunset,  with  on  arrow  through  his  brain.  Meantime  the 
action,  immediately  after  the  first  onset,  had  become  generali  From  noon 
till  evening  the  battle  raged,  with  a  carnage  rarely  recorded  in  history.  Don 
John's  own  ship  lay  yardarm  and  yardann  with  the  Turkish  Admiral,  and 
exposed  to  the  fire  of  seven  lai^e  vesseb  besides.  It  was  a  day  when  personal 
audacity,  not  skilful  tactics,  was  demanded,  and  the  imperial  bastard  showed 
the  metal  he  was  made  of.  The  Turkish  Admiral's  ship  was  destroyed,  his 
head  exposed  from  Don  John's  deck  upon  a  pike,  and  the  trophy  became  the 
signal  for  a  general  panic  and  a  complete  victory.  By  sunset  the  battle  had 
been  woa' 

Of  nearly  three  hundred  Turkish  galleys,  but  fifty  made  their  escape.  From 
twenty-five  to  thirty  thousand  Turks  were  slain,  and  perhaps  ten  thousand 
Christians.  The  galley-slaves  on  both  sides  fought  well,  and  the  only  bene- 
ficial result  of  the  victory  was  the  liberation  of  several  thousand  Christian 
captives.  It  is  true  that  their  liberty  was  purchased  with  the  lives  of  a  nearly 
equal  number  of  Christian  soldiers,  and  by  the  reduction  to  slavery  of  almost 
as  many  thousand  Mussulmen,^  duly  distributed  among  the  Christian  victors. 
Many  causes  contributed  to  this  splendid  triumpL  The  Turkish  ships,  inferior 
in  number,  were  also  worse  manned  than  those  of  their  adversaries,  and  their 
men  were  worse  armed.  Every  bullet  of  the  Christians  told  on  muslin  turbans 
and  embroidered  tunics,  while  the  arrows  of  the  Moslems  fell  harmless  on  the 
casques  and  corslets  of  their  foes.  The  Turks,  too,  had  committed  the  fatal 
error  of  fighting  upon  a  lee  share.     Having  no  sea-room,  and  being  repelled 
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in  their  first  onset,  many  galleys  were  driven  upon  the  rocks,  to  be  destroyed 
with  all  their  crews.^ 

But  whatever  the  cause  of  the  victory,  its  consequence  was  to  spread  the 
name  and  fame  of  Don  John  of  Austria  througliout  the  world.  Alva  wrote 
with  enthusiasm  to  congratulate  him,  pronouncing  the  victory  the  most  brils 
liant  one  ever  achieved  by  Christians,  and  Don  John  the  greatest  general  since 
the  death  of  Julius  Ctesar.  At  the  same  time,  with  a  sarcastic  fling  at  the  erec- 
tion of  the  Escorial,  he  advised  Philip  to  improve  this  newsuccess  in  some  more 
practical  way  than  by  building  a  house  for  the  Lord  and  a  sepnlchre  for  the 
dead.  "  If,"  said  the  Duke,  "  the  conquests  of  Spain  be  extended  in  conse- 
quence of  this  triumph,  then  indeed  will  the  cherubim  and  seraphim  sing 
glory  to  God."  ^  A  courier,  dispatched  post-haste  to  Spain,  bore  the  glorious 
news,  together  ?rith  the  sacred  standard  of  the  Prophet,  tiie  holy  of  holies, 
inscribed  with  the  name  of  Allah  twenty-eight  thousand  nine  hundred  times, 
always  kept  in  Mecca  durmg  peace,  and  never  since  the  conquest  of  Con- 
stantinople lost  in  battle  before.  The  King  was  at  vespers  in  the  EscoriaL 
Entering  the  sacred  precincts,  breathless,  travel-stained,  excited,  tlie  mes- 
senger found  Phlhp  impassible  as  marble  to  the  wondrous  news.  Not  a 
muscle  of  the  royal  visage  was  moved,  not  a  syllable  escaped  the  royal  lips, 
Eave  a  brief  order  to  tlie  clergy  to  continue  the  interrupted  vespers.  When 
the  service  had  been  methodically  concluded,  the  King  made  known  the 
intelligence  and  requested  a  Te  Detmo.' 

The  youthful  commander-in'chief  obtained  more  than  his  full  mead  of  glory. 
No  doubt  he  had  fought  with  brilliant  courage,  yet,  in  so  close  and  murder- 
ous a  conflict,  the  valour  of  no  single  individual  could  decide  the  day,  and 
the  result  was  due  to  the  combined  determination  of  all.  Had  Don  John 
remained  at  Naples,  the  issue  might  have  easily  been  the  same.  Barbarigo, 
who  scaled  the  victory  with  his  blood ;  Colonna,  who  celebrated  a  solemn 
triumph  on  his  return  to  Kome ;  Parma,  Doria,  Giustiniani,  Venieri,  might 
each  as  well  have  claimed  a  monopoly  of  the  glory,  had  not  the  Pope,  at 
Philip's  entreaty,  conferred  the  baton  of  command  upon  Don  John.*  The 
meagre  result  of  the  contest  is  as  notorious  as  the  victory.  While  Con- 
stantinople was  quivering  with  apprehension,  the  rival  generals  were  already 
wrangling  with  animosity.  Had  the  Christian  fleet  advanced,  every  soul  would 
have  fled  from  the  capital,  but  Providence  had  ordained  otherwise,  and  Don 
John  sailed  westwardly  with  his  ships.  He  made  a  descent  on  the  Barbary 
coast,  captured  Tunis,  destroyed  Biserta,  and  brought  King  Amidas  and  his 
two  sons  prisoners  to  Italy.  Ordered  by  Philip  to  dismantle  the  fortifications 
of  Tunis,  he  replied  by  rep^ring  them  thoroughly,  and  by  placing  a  strong 
garrison  within  the  citadeL  Intoxicated  with  his  glory,  the  young  adventurer 
already  demanded  a  crown,  and  the  Pope  was  disposed  to  prochum  him  King 
of  Tunis,  for  the  Queen  of  the  Lybian  seas  was  to  be  the  capital  of  his 
empire,  the  new  Carthage  which  he  already  dreamed. 

Philip  thought  it  time  to  interfere,  for  he  felt  that  his  own  crown  might  be 
insecure  with  such  a  restless  and  ambitious  spirit  indulging  in  possible  and 
impossible  chimeras.  He  removed  John  dc  Soto,  who  had  been  Don  Jolin's 
chief  councillor  and  emissary  to  the  Pope,  and  substituted  in  his  place  the 
celebrated  and  ill-staned  Escovedo.*    The  new  secretary,  however,  entered 
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as  heartily  but  secretly  into  all  these  romantic  schemes.'  Disappointed  of 
the  empire  which  he  had  contemplated  on  the  edge  of  the  African  desert, 
the  champion  of  the  Cross  turned  to  the  cold  islands  of  the  northern  seas. 
Theic  sighed,  in  captivity,  tlie  beauteous  Mary  of  Scotland,  victim  of  the 
heretic  Elizabeth.  His  susceptibility  to  the  chaims  of  beauty — a  character- 
istic as  celebrated  as  his  courage — was  excited,  his  chivalry  aroused.  What 
holief  triumph  forthe  conqueror  of  the  Saracens  than  the  subjugation  of  these 
northern  inSdels  ?  He  would  dethrone  the  proud  Elizabeth  ;  he  would  liberate 
and  espmise  the  Queen  of  Scots,  and  together  they  would  reign  over  the  two 
united  realms.  All  that  the  Pope  could  do  with  bulls  and  blessings,  letters 
of  excommunication,  and  patents  of  investiture,  he  did  with  his  whole  heart. 
Don  John  was  at  liberty  to  be  TCing  of  England  and  Scotland  as  soon  as  he 
liked ; '  all  that  was  left  to  do  was  to  conquei'  the  kingdoms. 

Meantime,  while  these  schemes  were  fitting  through  his  brain,  and  were 
yet  kept  comparatively  secret  by  the  Pope,  Escovedo,  and  himself,  the  news 
reached  him  in  Italy  that  he  had  been  appointed  Governor-General  of  the 
Netherlands."  Nothing  could  be  more  opportune;  Jn  the  provinces  were 
ten  thousand  veteran  Spaniards,  lipe  for  adventurp,  hardened  by  years  of 
warfare,  greedy  for  gold,  audacious  almost  beyond  humanity,  the  very  instru- 
ments for  his  scheme.  The  times  were  critical  in  the  Netherlatids,  it  was 
true ;  yet  he  would  soon  pacify  those  paltry  troubles,  and  then  stveep  forward 
to  his  prize.  Yet  events  were  rushing  forward  with  sudi  feverish  rapidly, 
that  he  might  be  too  late  for  his  adventure.  Many  days  were  lost  in  the 
necessary  journey  from  Italy  into  Spain  to  receive  the  final  instructions  of  the 
King.  The  news  from  the  provinces  grew  more  and  more  threatening.  With 
the  impetuosity  and  romance  of  his  temperament,  he  selected  his  confi- 
dential friend  Ottavio  Gonzaga,  six  men-at-anns,  and  an  adroit  and  well- 
experienced  Swiss  courier,  who  knew  every  road  of  France.*  It  was  no  l^ht 
adventure  for  the  Catholic  Governor-General  of  the  Netherlands  to  traverse 
the  kingdom  at  that  particular  juncture,  Staining  his  bright  locks  and  fair 
face  to  the  complexion  of  a  Moor,  he  started  on  faia  journey  attired  as  the 
servant  of  Gonzaga.  Arriving  at  Paris,  after  a  rapid  joiUTiey,  he  descended 
at  a  hostelry  opposite  the  residence  of  the  Spanish  ambassador,  Don  Diego 
de  CuKiga.  At^er  nightfall  he  had  a  secret  interview  with  that  functionary, 
and  learning,  among  other  mattei^,  that  there  was  to  be  a  great  ball  that  night 
at  the  Louvre,  he  determined  to  go  thither  in  disguise.  There,  notwithstand- 
ing his  huny,  he  had  time  to  see  and  to  become  desperately  enamoured  of 
"that  wonder  of  beauty,"  the  fair  and  frail  Margaret  of  VsJois,  Queen  of 
Navarre.  Her  subsequent  visit  to  her  yonng  adorer  at  Namur,  to  be  recorded 
in  a  future  page  of  this  history,  was  destined  to  mark  the  last  tuming-pcunt 
in  his  picturesque  career.  On  his  way  to  the  Netherlands  he  held  a  rapid 
interview  with  the  Duke  of  Guise,  to  arrange  his  schemes  for  the  liberation 
and  espousal  of  that  noble's  kinswoman,  the  Scottish  Queen  ;  and  on  the  3d 
of  November  he  arrived  at  Luxemburg.' 

There  stood  the  young  conqueror  of  Lepanto,  his  brain  full  of  schemes,  his 
heart  full  of  hopes,  on  the  threshold  of  the  Netlierlands,  at  the  entrance  to 
what  he  believed  the  most  brilliant  chapter  of  his  life — schemes,  hopes,  and 
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visions  doomed  speedily  to  fade  before  the  cold  reality  with  which  he  was 
to  be  confronted.  Throwing  off  his  disguise  after  reacliiog  Luxembui^  the 
youthful  paladin  stood  confessed.  His  appearance  was  as  romantic  as  his 
origin  and  his  exploits.  Every  contemporary  chronicler,  French,  Spanish, 
Italian,  Flemish,  Roman,  hare  dwelt  upon  his  personal  beauty  and  the  singular 
fascination  of  his  manner.^  Symmetrical  features,  blue  eyes  of  great  vivacity, 
and  a  profusion  of  bright  curling  hair,  were  combined  with  a  person  not  mudi 
above  middle  height,  but  perfectly  well  proportioned.  Owing  to  a  natural 
peculiarity  of  his  head,  the  hair  fell  backward  from  the  temples,  and  he  had 
acquired  the  habit  of  pushing  it  from  his  brows.  The  custom  became  a  fashion 
among  the  host  of  courtiers  who  were  but  too  happy  to  glass  themselves  in  so 
brilliant  a  mirror.  As  Charles  the  Fifth,  on  his  journey  to  Italy  to  assume 
the  iron  crown,  had  caused  his  hair  to  be  clipped  close,  as  a  remedy  for  the 
headaches  with  which,  at  that  momentous  epoch,  he  was  tormented,  bringing 
thereby  close  shaven  polls  into  extreme  fashion,  so  a  mass  of  hair  pushed 
backwards  from  the  temples,  in  the  style  to  which  the  name  of  John  of  Austria 
was  appropriated,  became  the  prevailing  mode  wherever  the  &tvoarite  son  of 
the  Emperor  appeared.* 

Such  was  the  last  crusader  whom  the  annals  of  chivalry  were  to  know ; 
the  man  who  had  humbled  the  Crescent  as  it  had  not  been  bumbled  since  the 
days  of  the  Tancreds,  the  Baldwins,  the  Piantagenets — yet,  after  all,  what  was 
this  brilliant  adventurer  when  weighed  against  the  tranqnil  Christian  champion 
whom  he  was  to  meet  face  to  face  ?  The  contrast  was  striking  between  the 
real  and  the  romantic  hera  Don  John  had  pursued  and  achieved  glory* 
through  victories  with  which  the  world  was  ringing;  WiUiam  was  slowly  com- 
passing a  country's  emancipation  through  a  series  of  defeats.  He  moulded  a 
commonwealth  and  united  hearts  with  as  much  contempt  for  darker  as  Don 
John  bad  exhibited  in  scenes  of  slave-driving  and  carnage.  Anud  fields  of 
blood,  and  through  webs  of  tortuous  intrigue,  the  brave  and  subtle  son  of  the 
Emperor  pursued  only  his  own  objects.  Tawdry  schemes  of  personal  ambition, 
conquests  for  his  own  benefit,  impossible  crowns  for  his  own  wearing,  were  the 
motives  which  impelled  him,  and  the  prizes  which  he  sought  His  existence 
was  feverish,  fitftil,  and  passionate.  "Tranquil  amid  the  raging  billows," 
according  to  his  favourite  device,  the  father  of  his  country  waved  aside  the 
diadem  which  for  him  had  neither  channs  nor  meaning.  Their  characters 
were  as  contrasted  as  their  persons.  The  curled  darling  of  chivalry  seemed 
a  youth  at  thirty-one.  Spare  of  figure,  plain  in  apparel,  benignant,  but  haggard 
of  countenance,  with  temples  bared  by  anxiety  as  much  as  by  his  helmet, 
earnest,  almost  devout  in  manner,  in  his  own  words,  "  Calvus  et  Calvinista,"  ' 
William  of  Orange  was  an  old  man  of  forty-three.  * 

Perhaps  there  was  as  much  good  £utb  on  the  part  of  Don  John,  when  he 
arrived  at  Luxemburg,  as  could  be  expected  of  a  man  coming  directly  from 
the  cabinet  of  PhiUp.  The  King  had  secretly  instructed  him  to  conciliate  the 
provinces,  but  to  concede  nothing,*  for  the  Governor  was  only  a  new  incar* 
nation  of  the  insajie  paradox  that  benignity  and  the  system  of  Charles  the 
Fifth  were  one.  He  was  directed  to  restore  die  Government  to  its  state  during 
the  imperial  epoch,'  Seventeen  provinces,  in  two  of  which  the  population 
were  all  dissenters,  in  all  of  which  the  principle  of  mutual  toleration  bad  just 
been  accepted  by  Catholics  and  Protestants,  were  now  to  be  brought  back  to 
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the  condition  according  to  which  all  Protestants  were  beheaded,  bnmed,  01 
buried  alive.  So  that  the  Inqubition,  the  absolute  authority  of  the  monarch, 
and  the  exclusive  worship  of  the  Roman  Church,  were  preserved  intact,  the 
King  professed  himself  desirous  of  "extinguishing  the  fires  of  rebellion,  and 
of  saving  the  people  from  the  last  desperation."  With  these  slight  exceptions, 
Philip  was  willing  to  be  very  benignant.  "  More  than  this,"  paid  he,  "  cannot 
and  ought  not  be  conceded." '  To  these  brief  but  pregnant  instructions  was 
added  a  morsel  of  advice,  pet^onal  in  its  nature,  but  very  characteristic  of  the 
writer.  Don  John  was  recommended  to  take  great  care  of  his  soul,  and  also 
to  be  very  cautious  in  the  management  of  his  amours.* 

Thus  counselled  and  secretly  directed,  the  new  Captain-General  bad  been 
dismissed  to  the  unhappy  Netherlands.  The  position,  however,  was  neces- 
sarily false.  The  man  who  was  renowned  for  martial  exploits,  and  notoriously 
devoured  by  ambition,  could  hardly  inspire  deep  confidence  in  the  pacific 
dispositions  of  the  Government  The  crusader  of  Granada  and  Lepanto,  the 
champion  of  the  ancient  Church,  was  not  likely  to  please  the  rugged  Zealanders, 
who  had  let  themselves  be  hacked  to  pieces  rather  than  say  one  Paternoster, 
and  who  had  worn  crescents  in  their  caps  at  Leyden,  to  prove  their  deeper 
hostility  to  the  Pope  than  to  the  Turk.  The  imperial  bastard  would  derive 
but  slight  consideration  from  his  paternal  blood  in  a  country  where  illegitimate 
birth  was  more  unfavourably  regarded  than  in  most  other  countries,  and  where 
a  Brabantine  edict,  recently  issued  in  name  of  the  King,  deprived  all  political 
or  civil  fiinctionariesnotbom  in  wedlock  of  their  offices.'  Yet  he  had  received 
■instructions,  at  his  departure,  to  bring  about  a  pacification  if  possible,  always 
maintaining,  however,  the  absolute  authority  of  the  crown  and  the  exclusive 
exerdse  of  the  Catholic  religion.  How  the  two  great  points  of  his  instractions 
were  to  be  made  entirely  palatable  was  left  to  time  and  chance.  There  was 
a  vague  notion  that,  with  the  new  Governor's  fame,  fascinating  manoexs,  and 
imperial  parentage,  he  might  accomplish  a  result  which  neither  fraud  nor  force, 
not  the  arts  of  Granvelle,  nor  the  atrocity  of  Alva,  nor  the  licentiousness  of 
a  buccaneering  soldiery  had  been  able  to  effect  As  for  Don  John  himseil 
he  came  with  no  definite  plans  for  the  Netherlanders,  but  with  very  daring 
projects  of  his  own,  and  to  pursue  these  misty  visions  was  his  main  basinet 
on  arriving  in  the  provinces.  In  the  meantime,  he  was  disposed  to  settle 
the  Netherland  difficulty  in  some  showy,  offhand  fashion,  which  should  cost 
him  but  little  trouble,  and  occasion  no  detriment  to  the  cause  of  Papat?  or 
absolutism.  Unfortunately  for  these  rapid  arrangements,  William  of  Orange 
was  in  Zealand,  and  the  Pacification  had  just  been  signed  at  Ghent 

It  was,  naturally,  with  very  little  satisfaction  that  the  Prince  beheld  the 
arrival  of  Don  John.  His  sagacious  combinations  would  henceforth  be  im- 
peded, if  not  wholly  finistrated.  This  he  foresaw.  He  knew  that  there  could 
be  no  intention  of  making  any  arrangement  in  which  Holland  and  Zealacd 
could  be  included.  He  was  confident  that  any  recognition  of  the  Reformed 
religion  was  as  much  out  of  the  question  now  as  ever.  He  doubted  not  tha: 
there  were  many  Catholic  magnates,  wavering  politicians,  aspirants  for  royal 
favour,  who  would  soon  be  ready  to  desert  the  cause  which  had  so  recently 
been  made  a  general  cause,  and  who  would  soon  be  undermining  the  irork  M 
their  own  hands.  The  Pacification  of  Ghent  would  never  be  maintained  is 
letter  and  spirit  by  the  vicegerent  of  Philip ;  for  however  its  sense  ml^t  be 
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commented  upon  or  perrerted,  the  treaty,  while  it  recognised  Catholicism  as 
rue  state  religion,  conceded,  to  a  certain  extent,  liberty  of  conscience.  An 
immense  stride  had  been  taken  by  abolishing  the  edicts  and  prohibiting  perse- 
cution. If  that  step  were  now  retraced,  the  new  religion  was  doomed,  and 
the  liberties  of  Holland  and  Zealand  destroyed.  "  If  they  make  an  aminge- 
ment  with  Don  John,  it  will  be  for  us  of  the  religion  to  run,"  wrote  the 
Prince  to  his  brother,  "  for  their  intention  is  to  suffer  no  person  of  that  faith 
to  have  a  fixed  domicile  in  the  Netherlands."  ^  It  was,  therefore,  with  a  calm 
determination  to  counteract  and  crush  the  policy  of  the  youthful  Governor 
that  William  the  Silent  awaited  his  antagonist  Were  Don  John  admitted  to 
confidence,  the  peace  of  Holland  and  Zealand  was  gone.  Therefore  it  was 
necessary  to  combat  him  both  openly  and  secretly — by  loud  remonstrance  and 
by  invisible  stratagem.  What  chance  had  the  impetuous  and  impatient  young 
hero  in  such  an  encounter  with  the  foremost  statesman  of  the  age  ?  He  had 
arrived  with  all  the  self-confidence  of  a  conqueror ;  he  did  not  know  that  he 
was  Co  be  played  upon  like  a  pipe — to  be  caught  in  meshes  spread  by  his  own 
hands — to  struggle  blindly — to  rage  impotently — to  die  inglotiously. 

The  Prince  had  lost  no  time  in  admonishing  the  States-general  as  to  the 
course  which  should  now  be  pursued.  He  was  of  opinion  that  upon  their 
conduct  at  this  crisis  depended  the  future  destinies  of  the  Netherlands.  "  If 
we  understand  how<o  make  proper  use  of  the  new  Governor's  arrival,"  said 
he,  "  it  may  prove  very  advantageous  to  us  ;  if  not,  it  will  be  the  commence- 
ment of  our  total  ruin."  *  The  spirit  of  all  his  communications  was  to  infuse 
the  distrust  which  he  honestly  felt,  and  which  he  certainly  took  no  pains  to 
disguise  ;  to  impress  upon  his  countrymen  the  importance  of  improving  the 
present  emergency  by  the  enlargement,  instead  of  the  threatened  contraction, 
of  their  liberties,  and  to  enforce  with  all  his  energy  the  necessity  of  a  firm 
union.  He  assured  the  Estates  that  Don  John  had  been  sent  in  this  simple 
manner  to  the  country  because  the  King  and  cabinet  had  begun  to  despair 
of  carrying  their  point  by  force.  At  the  same  time  he  warned  Uiem  that  force 
would  doubtless  be  replaced  by  fraud.  He  expressed  his  conviction  that  so 
soon  as  Don  John  should  attain  the  ascendancy  which  he  had  been  sent  to 
secure,  the  gentleness  which  now  smiled  upon  the  surface  would  give  place 
to  the  deadlier  purposes  which  lurked  below.  He  went  so  far  as  distinctly 
to  recommend  the  seizure  of  Don  John's  person.  By  so  doing,  much  blood- 
shed might  be  saved ;  for  such  was  the  King's  respect  for  the  Emperor's  son, 
that  their  demands  would  be  granted  rather  than  that  his  liberty  should  be  per 
inanently  endangered.*  In  a  very  striking  and  elaborate  letter  which  he  ad- 
dressed from  Middelburg  to  the  Estates-general,  he  insisted  on  the  expediency 
of  seizing  the  present  opportunity  in  order  to  secure  and  to  expand  their 
liberties,  and  u^ed  them  to  assert  broadly  the  principle  that  the  true  historical 
polity  of  the  Netherlands  was  a  representative,  constitutional  government. 
Don  John,  on  arriving  at  Luxemburg,  bad  demanded  hostages  for  his  own 
security,  a  measure  which  could  not  but  strike  the  calmest  spectator  as  an 
infraction  of  all  provincial  rights.  "  He  asks  you  to  disarm,"  continued 
William  of  Orange  ;  "  he  invites  you  to  furnish  hostages ;  but  the  time  has 
been  when  the  lord  of  the  land  came  unarmed  and  uncovered  before  the  Estates- 
general,  and  swore  to  support  the  constitutions  before  his  own  sovereignty 
could  be  recognised." 

He  reiterated  his  suspicions  as  to  the  honest  intentions  of  the  Government, 
and  sought,  as  forcibly  as  possible,  to  infuse  an  equal  distrust  into  the  minds 
of  those  he  addressed.     "  Antwerp,"  said  he,  "  once  the  powerful  and  bloom- 
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ing,  now  the  most  forlorn  and  desolate  city  of  Christendom,  suffered  because 
she  dated  to  exclude  the  King's  troops.  You  may  be  sure  that  you  are  all  to 
have  a  place  at  the  same  banquet  We  may  forget  the  past,  but  princes  never 
forget  when  the  means  of  vengeance  are  placed  within  their  hands.  Nature 
teaches  them  to  arrive  at  their  end  by  fraud,  when  violence  will  not  avail  them. 
Like  little  children,  they  whistle  to  the  birds  they  would  catch.  Promises  antf 
pretences  they  will  furnish  in  plenty."' 

He  urged  them  on  no  account  to  begin  any  negotiation  with  the  Governor, 
except  on  the  basis  of  the  immediate  departure  of  the  soldiery.  "  Make  no 
agreement  with  him,  unless  the  Spanish  and  other  foreign  troops  have  been 
sent  away  beforehand ;  beware,  meantime,  of  disbanding  your  own,  for  that 
were  to  pat  the  knife  into  his  hands  to  cut  your  own  throats  withaL"^  He 
then  proceeded  to  sketch  the  outlines  of  a  negotiation  such  as  he  could  re- 
commend. The  plan  was  certainly  snfiiciendy  bold,  and  it  could  hardly  cause 
astonishment  if  it  were  not  immediately  accepted  by  Don  John  as  the  basis 
of  an  arrangement  "  Remember  this  is  natplay"  said  the  Prince,  "  and  that 
you  have  to  choose  between  the  two,  either  total  ruin  or  manly  seifdefence. 
Don  John  must  command  the  immediate  departure  of  the  Spaniards.  All  our 
privileges  must  be  revised,  and  an  oath  to  maintain  them  required.  New 
councils  of  state  and  finance  must  be  appointed  by  the  Estates.  The  General 
Assembly  ought  to  have  power  to  come  together  twice  or  thrice  yearly,  and, 
indeed,  as  often  as  they  choose.  The  States-general  must  administer  and  regu- 
late all  a&iis.  The  citadels  must  be  demolished  everywhere.  No  troops 
ought  to  be  enlisted,  not  garrisons  established,  without  the  consent  of  the 
Estates."  * 

In  all  the  documents,  whether  public  memorials  or  private  letters,  which 
came  at  this  period  from  the  hand  of  the  Prince,  he  assumed,  as  a  matter  oT 
course,  that  in  any  arrangement  with  the  new  Governor  the  Pacification  of 
Ghent  was  to  be  maintained.  This,  too,  was  the  determination  of  almost 
every  man  in  the  conntty.  Don  John,  soon  after  his  arrival  at  Luxembtu^,  had 
dispatched  messengers  to  the  States-general,  informing  them  of  his  arrival. 
It  was  not  before  the  close  of  the  month  of  November  that  the  negotiations 
seriously  began.  Provost  Fonck,  on  the  part  of  the  Governor,  then  informed 
them  of  Don  John's  intention  to  enter  Naraur  attended  by  fifly  mounted 
troopers,*  Permission,  however,  was  resolutely  refused,  and  the  burners  of 
Namur  were  forbidden  to  render  oaths  of  fidelity  until  the  Governor  should 
have  complied  with  the  preliminary  demands  of  the  Estates.'  To  enunciate 
these  demands  categorically,  a  deputation  of  the  States-general  came  to  Lux- 
emburg." These  gentlemen  were  received  with  courtesy  by  Don  John,  but 
their  own  demeanour  was  not  conciliatory.  A  dislike  to  the  Spanish  Govern- 
ment, a  disloyalty  to  the  monarch  with  whose  brother  and  representative  they 
were  dealing,  pierced  through  all  their  language.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
ardent  temper  of  Don  John  was  never  slow  to  take  offence.  One  of  the 
deputies  proposed  to  the  Governor,  with  great  coolness,  that  he  should  assume 
the  government  in  his  own  name,  and  renounce  the  authority  of  Philip.  Were 
he  willing  to  do  so,  the  patriotic  gcndcman  pledged  himself  that  the  provinces 
would  at  once  acknowledge  him  as  sovereign,  and  sustain  his  government 
Don  John,  enr^ed  at  the  insult  to  his  own  loyalty  which  the  proposition  im- 
plied, drew  his  dagger  and  rushed  towards  the  offender.  The  deputy  would 
probably  have  paid  for  his  audacity  with  his  life  had  there  not  been  bystanders 
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enough  to  prevent  the  catastrophe.  This  scene  was  an  unsatisfactoiy  prelude 
to  the  opening  negotiations.^ 

On  the  6th  of  December  the  deputies  presented  to  the  Governor  at  Luxem- 
burg a  paper  containing  their  demands,  drawn  up  in  eight  articles,  and  their 
concessions  in  ten.*  The  States  insisted  on  the  immediate  removal  of  the  troops, 
with  the  underatanding  that  they  were  never  to  return,  but  without  prohibition 
of  their  departure  by  sea;  they  demanded  the  immediate  release  of  all  prisoners ; 
they  insisted  on  the  maintenance  of  the  Ghent  treaty,  there  being  nothing  therein 
which  did  not  tend  to  the  fuHherarue  of  the  Catholic  religion  ;  they  claimed  an 
act  of  amnesty;  they  required  the  convocation  of  the  States^eneral  on  the 
basis  of  that  assembly  before  which  took  place  the  abdication  of  Charles  the 
Fifth  ;  they  demandnl  an  oath  on  the  part  of  Don  John  to  maintain  all  the 
charters  and  customs  of  the  countiy. 

Should  these  conditions  be  complied  with,  the  deputies  consented,  on  the 
part  of  the  Estates,  that  he  should  be  acknowledged  as  Governor,  and  that  the 
Catholic  religion  and  the  authority  of  his  Majesty  should  be  maintained.  They 
agreed  that  all  foreign  leagues  should  be  renounced,  their  own  foreign  soldiery 
disbanded,  and  a  guard  of  honour,  native  Netherlanders,  such  as  his  Majesty 
was  contented  with  at  his  "  Blythe  Entrance,"  provided.  A  truce  of  fifteen 
days  for  negotiations  was  furthermore  proposed.* 

Don  John  made  answers  to  these  propositions  by  adding  a  brief  comment, 
as  apostille,*  upon  each  of  the  eighteen  articles  in  succession.  He  would 
send  away  the  troops,  but  at  the  same  time  the  States  must  disband  their  own. 
He  declined  engaging  himself  not  to  recall  his  foreign  soldiery  should  neces- 
sity require  their  service,  Withregard  to  the  Ghent  Pacification,  he  professed 
himself  ready  for  a  general  peace  negotiation,  on  condition  that  the  supremacy 
of  the  Catholic  Church  and  the  authority  of  his  Majesty  were  properly  secured. 
He  would  settle  upon  some  act  of  amnesty  afler  due  consultation  with  the  State 
Council  He  was  willing  that  the  States  should  be  convoked  in  general  assembly, 
provided  sufficient  security  were  given  him  that  nothing  should'be  there  trans- 
acted prejudicial  to  the  Catholic  religion  and  the  King's  sovereignty.  As  for 
their  privileges,  he  would  govern  as  had  been  done  in  the  time  of  his  imperial 
father.  He  expressed  his  satisfaction  with  most  of  the  promises  ofTered  by 
the  Estates,  particularly  with  their  expression  in  favour  of  the  Church  and  of 
hia  Majesty's  authority,  the  two  all-important  points  to  secure  which  he  had 
come  thither  unattended,  at  the  peril  of  his  life  ;  but  he  received  their  offer  of 
a  bodj^ard,  by  which  his  hirelings  were  to  be  superseded,  with  very  little 
gratitude.  He  was  on  the  point,  he  said,  of  advancing  as  far  as  Marche  en 
Famine,  and  should  take  with  him  as  strong  a  guard  as  he  considered  neces- 
sary, and  composed  of  such  troops  as  he  had  at  hand.'  Nothing  decisive  came 
of  this  first  interview.  The  parties  had  taken  the  measures  of  their  mutual 
claims,  and  after  a  few  days  fencing  with  apostilles,  replies,  and  rejoinders, 
they  separated,  their  acrimony  rather  inflamed  than  appeased. 

The  departure  of  the  troops  and  the  Ghent  treaty  were  the  vital  points  in 
the  negotiation.  The  Estates  had  originally  been  content  that  the  troops 
should  go  by  sea.     Their  suspicions  were,  however,  excited  by  the  pertinacity 
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with  whicb  Don  John  held  to  this  mode  of  removal.  Although  they  did  not 
suspect  the  mysterious  invasion  of  England,  a  project  which  was  the  real  reason 
why  the  Governor  objected  to  their  departure  by  land,'  yet  they  soon  became 
aware  that  he  had  been  secretly  tampering  with  the  troops  at  every  point. 
The  effect  of  these  secret  negotiations  with  the  leading  officers  of  the  aimy  was 
a  general  expression  of  their  unwillingnees,  on  account  of  the  lateness  of  the 
season,  the  difficult  and  dangerous  condition  of  the  roads  and  mountain  passes, 
the  plague  in  Italy,  and  other  pretexts,  to  undertake  so  long  a  journey  by  land,' 
On  the  other  hand,  the  States,  seeing  thearudetyand  the  duplicity  of  Don  John 
upon  this  particular  point,  came  to  the  resolution  to  thwart  him  at  aU  hazards, 
and  insisted  on  the  land  journey.  Too  long  a  time,  too  much  money,  too 
many  ships  would  be  necessary,  they  said,  to  forward  so  large  a  force  by  sea, 
and  in  the  meantime  it  would  be  necessary  to  permit  them  to  live  for  another 
indefinite  period  at  the  charge  of  the  Estates.' 

With  regard  to  the  Ghent  Pacification,  the  Estates,  in  the  course  of  Decem- 
ber, procured  an  express  opinion  from  the  eleven  professors  of  theology  and 
doctors  utriusque  juris  of  Louvain,  that  the  treaty  contained  nothing  which 
conflicted  with  the  supremacy  of  the  Catholic  religion.*  The  various  bishops, 
deacons,  abbots,  and  pastors  of  the  Netherlands  made  a  similar  decision.*  An 
elaborate  paper,  drawn  up  by  the  State  Council,  at  the  request  of  the  States- 
general,  declared  that  there  was  nothing  in  the  Pacification  derogatory  to  the 
supreme  authority  of  his  Majesty.'  Thus  fortified  with  opinions,  which,  it 
must  be  confessed,  were  rather  dogmatically  than  argumentatively  drawn  up, 
and  which  it  would  have  been  difficult  very  logically  to  defend,  the  States  looked 
forward  confidently  to  the  eventual  acceptance  by  Don  John  of  the  terms 
proposed.  In  the  meantime,  while  there  was  still  an  indefinite  pause  in  the 
negotiations,  a  remarkable  measure  came  to  aid  the  efBcacy  of  the  Ghent 
Pacification. 

Early  in  January  r577,  the  celebrated  "Union  of  Brussels"  was  formed.^ 
This  important  agreement  was  originally  signed  by  eight  leading  personages, 
the  Abbot  of  St  Gertrude,  the  Counts  Lakin  and  Bossu,  and  the  Seigneur 
de  Champagny  being  among  the  number.  Its  tenor  was  to  engage  its  signers 
to  compass  the  immediate  expulsion  of  the  Spaniards  and  the  execution  of 
the  Ghent  Pacification,  to  maintain  the  Catholic  religion  and  the  King's 
authority,  and  to  defend  the  fatherland  and  all  its  constitutions.  Its  motive  was 
to  generalise  the  position  assumed  by  the  Ghent  treaty.  The  new  act  was 
to  be  signed,  not  by  a  few  special  deputies  alone,  like  a  diplomatic  conven- 
tion, but  by  all  the  leading  individuals  of  all  the  provinces,  in  order  to  exhibit 
to  Don  John  such  an  array  of  united  strength  that  he  would  find  himself 
forced  to  submit  to  the  demands  of  the  Estates.^  The  tenor,  motive,  and 
effect  were  all  as  had  been  proposed  and  foreseen.  The  agreement  to  expel 
the  Spaniards,  under  the  Catholic  and  loyal  manifestations  indicated,  passed 
from  hand  to  hand  through  all  the  provinces.  It  soon  received  the  signature 
and  support  of  all  the  respectability,  wealth,  and  intelligence  of  the  whole 
country.  Nobles,  ecclesiastics,  citizens  hastened  to  give  to  it  theii  adhe- 
sion. The  States-general  had  sent  it,  by  solemn  resolution,  to  every  province, 
ir  order  that  every  man  might  be  forced  to  range  himself  either  upon  the  side 
of  the  fatherland  01  of  despotism.  Two  copies  of  the  signatures  procured  in 
each  province  were  ordered,  of  which  one  was  to  be  deposited  in  its  archives, 
and  the  other  forwarded  to  Brussels.     In  a  short  time,  every  province,  with 
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tlie  single  exceptioD  of  Luxemburg,  had  loaded  the  document  with  signatures. 
This  was  a  great  step  in  advance.  The  Ghent  Pacificatian,  which  was  in  the 
nature  of  a  treaty  between  the  Prince  and  the  Estates  of  Holland  and  Zealand 
on  the  one  side,  and  a  certain  number  of  provinces  on  the  other,  had  only 
been  signed  by  the  envoys  of  the  contracting  parties.  Though  received  with 
deserved  and  universal  acclamation,  it  had  not  the  authority  of  a  popular 
document.  This,  however,  was  the  character  studiously  impressed  upon  the 
"  Brussels  Union."  The  people,  subdivided  according  to  the  various  grades 
of  their  social  hierarchy,  bad  been  solemnly  summoned  to  council,  and  bad 
deliberately  recorded  their  conviction.  No  restraint  bad  been  put  upon  their 
freedom  of  action,  and  there  was  hardly  a  difieience  of  opinion  as  to  the 
necessity  of  the  measure.' 

A  rapid  revolution  in  Friesland,  Groningen,  and  the  dependencies  had 
recently  restored  that  important  country  to  the  national  party.  The  Portu- 
guese De  Billy  had  been  deprived  of  his  authority  as  King's  stadholder,  and 
Count  Hoogstraaten's  brother,  Baron  de  Ville,  afterwards,  as  Count  Rennebeig;, 
infamous  for  his  treason  to  the  cause  of  liberty,  had  been  appointed  by  the 
Estates  in  his  room."  In  all  this  district  the  "  Union  of  Brussels "  was 
eagerly  signed  by  men  of  every  degree.  HoUand  and  Zealand,  no  less  than 
the  Catholic  provinces  of  the  south,  willingly  accepted  the  compromise  which 
was  thus  laid  down,  and  which  was  thought  to  be  not  only  an  additional 
security  for  the  past,  not  only  a  pillar  more  for  the  maintenance  of  the  Ghent 
Pacification,  but  also  a  sure  precursor  of  a  closer  union  in  the  future.  The 
Union  of  Brussels  became,  in  iact,  the  stepping-stone  to  the  "  Union  of  Utrecht," 
itself  the  foundation-stone  of  a  republic  destined  to  endure  more  than  two 
centuries.  On  the  other  hand,  this  early  union  held  the  seed  of  its  own 
destrucdon  within  itself.  It  was  not  surprising,  however,  that  a  strong 
dedararion  in  &vour  of  the  Catholic  religion  should  be  contained  in  a  docu- 
ment intended  for  circulation  through  all  the  provinces.  The  object  was  to 
unite  as  large  a  force,  and  to  make  as  striking  a  demonstration  before  the 
eyes  of  the  Governor-General  as  was  practicable  under  the  circumstances. 
The  immediate  purpose  was  answered,  temporary  union  was  formed,  but  it 
was  impossible  that  a  permanent  crystallisation  should  take  place  where  so 
strong  a  dissolvent  as  the  Catholic  clause  had  been  admitted.  In  the  sequel, 
therefore,  the  union  fell  asunder  precisely  at  this  fatal  Saw.  The  next  union* 
was  that  which  definitely  separated  the  provinces  into  Protestant  and  Catholic, 
into  self-governing  republics,  and  the  dependencies  of  a  distant  despotism. 
The  immediate  effect,  however,  of  the  "  Brussels  Union "  was  to  rally  all 
lovers  of  the  fatherland  and  haters  of  a  foreign  tyranny  upon  one  vital  point 
— the  expulsion  of  the  stranger  from  the  land.  The  foot  of  the  Spanish 
soldier  should  no  longer  profane  their  soiL  All  men  were  forced  to  pronounce 
themselves  boldly  and  unequivocally,  in  order  that  the  patriots  might  stand 
shoulder  to  shoulder,  and  the  traitors  be  held  up  to  infamy.  This  measure 
was  in  strict  accordance  with  the  advice  given  more  than  once  by  the  Prince 
of  Orange,  and  was  almost  in  literal  fulfilment  of  the  compromise  which  he 
bad  sketched  before  the  arrival  of  Don  John.* 

The  deliberations  were  soon  resumed  with  the  new  Governor,  the  scene 
being  shifted  from  Luxemburg  to  Huy.'  Hither  came  a  fresh  deputation 
from  the  States-general— many  signers  of  the  Brussels  Union  among  them— 
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aad  were  received  by  Don  John  with  stately  courtesy.  They  had,  however, 
come  determined  to  carry  matters  with  a  high  and  firm  haod,  being  no  longer 
disposed  to  brook  his  imperious  demeanour,  nor  to  tolerate  his  dilatory 
policy.  It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that  the  courtesy  soon  changed  to 
bitterness,  and  that  attack  and  recriminatioii  usurped  the  place  of  the  digni- 
fied but  empty  formalities  which  had  characterised  the  interviews  at  Luxem- 
bu^.i 

The  envoys,  particularly  Sweveghem  and  Champagny,  made  no  conceal- 
ment of  their  sentiments  towards  the  Spanish  soldiery  and  the  Spanish  nation, 
and  used  a  freedom  of  tone  and  langui^e  which  the  petulant  soldier  had 
not  been  accustomed  to  hear.  He  complained  at  the  outset  that  the  Nether- 
landers  seemed  new-bom— ^hat  instead  of  bending  the  knee,  they  seemed 
disposed  to  grasp  the  sceptre.  Insolence  had  taken  the  place  of  pliancy, 
and  the  former  slave  now  applied  the  chain  and  whip  to  his  master.  With 
such  exacerbation  of  temper  at  the  commencement  of  the  negotiations,  their 
progress  was  of  necessity  stormy  and  slow.* 

The  envoys  now  addressed  three  concise  questions  to  the  Governor.  Was 
he  satisfied  that  the  Ghent  Pacification  contained  nothing  conflicting  with  the 
Roman  religion  and  the  King's  authority  ?  If  so,  was  he  willing  to  approve 
that  treaty  in  all  its  articles  ?  Was  he  ready  to  dismiss  his  troops  at  once, 
and  by  land,  the  sea  voyage  being  liable  to  too  many  objections  ?  ^ 

Don  John  answered  these  three  questions — which,  in  reaUty,  were  but 
three  forms  of  a  single  question — upon  the  same  day,  the  34th  of  January. 
His  reply  was  as  complex  as  the  demand  had  been  simple.  It  consisted 
of  a  proposal  in  six  articles,  and  a  requisition  in  twenty-one,  making  ia  all 
twen^-seven  articles.  Substantially  he  proposed  to  dismiss  the  foreign 
troops — to  effect  a  general  pacification  of  the  Netherlands — to  govern  on 
the  basis  of  the  administration  in  his  imperial  father's  reign — to  arrange  afikirs 
in  and  with  regard  to  the  Assembly  General  as  the  King  should  judge  to  be 
fitting—to  forgive  and  forget  past  offences — and  to  release  all  prisoners. 
On  die  other  hand,  he  required  the  Estates  to  pay  the  troops  before  theu- 
departure,  and  to  provide  ships  enough  to  transport  them,  as  the  Spaniards 
did  not  choose  to  go  by  land,  and  as  the  deputies  at  Luxemburg  had  con- 
sented to  their  removal  by  sea.  Furthermore,  he  demanded  that  the  States 
should  dismiss  their  own  troops.  He  required  ecclesiastical  authority  to 
prove  the  Ghent  Pacification  not  prejudicial  to  the  Catholic  religion  j  legal 
authority  that  it  was  not  detrimental  to  his  Majesty's  supremacy;  and  an 
oath  from  the  States-general  to  uphold  both  points  inviolably,  and  to  provide 
for  their  maintenance  in  Holland  and  Zeidand.  He  claimed  the  right  to 
employ  about  his  person  soldiers  and  civil  functionaries  of  any  nation  he 
might  choose,  and  he  exacted  from  the  States  a  promise  to  prevent  the  Prince 
of  Orange  from  removing  his  son,  Count  van  fiuren,  forcibly  or  fraudulently, 
from  his  domicile  in  Spain.* 

The  deputies  were  naturally  indignant  at  this  elaborate  trifling.  They  had, 
in  reality,  asked  him  but  one  question,  and  that  a  simple  one — Woidd  he 
maintain  the  treaty  of  Ghent  ?  Here  were  twenty-seven  articles  in  reply,  and 
yet  no  answer  to  that  question.  They  sat  up  all  night  preparing  a  violent 
protocol,  by  which  the  Governor's  claims  were  to  be  utterly  demolished. 
Early  in  the  morning,  they  waited  upon  his  Highness,  presented  the  document, 
and  at  the  same  time  asked  him  plainly,  by  word  of  mouth,  did  he  or  did  he 
not  intend  to  uphold  the  treaty.     Thus  pressed  into  a  comer  in  presence  of 
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ihe  deputies,  the  members  of  the  State  Council  who  were  in  attendance  from 
Brussels,  and  the  envoys  whom  the  Emperor  had  recently  sent  to  assist  at  these 
deliberations,  the  Governor  answered,  No.  He  would  not  and  could  not 
maintain  the  treaty,  because  the  Spanish  troops  were  in  that  instrument 
denounced  as  rebels,  because  he  would  not  consent  to  the  release  of  Count 
van  Buren,  and  on  account  of  various  other  reasons  not  then  specified,* 
Hereupon  ensued  a  Aerce  debate,  and  all  day  long  the  altercation  lasted, 
without  a  result  being  reached.  At  ten  o'clocic  in  the  evening,  the  deputies, 
having  previously  retired  for  a  briefinierval,  returned  with  a  protest^  that  they 
were  not  to  be  held  responsible  for  the  termination  of  the  proceedings,  and  that 
they  washed  their  hands  of  the  bloodshed  which  might  follow  the  rupture. 
Upon  reading  this  document,  Don  John  fell  into  a  blazing  passion.  He 
vehemently  denounced  the  deputies  as  traitors.  He  swore  that  men  who 
came  to  him  thus  prepared  with  ready-made  protests  in  their  pockets  were 
rebels  from  the  commencement,  and  had  never  intended  any  agreement  with 
him.  His  language  and  gestures  expressed  unbounded  fury.  He  was  weary 
of  their  ways  he  said.  They  had  better  look  to  themselves,  for  the  King 
would  never  leave  their  rebellion  unpunished.  He  was  ready  to  draw  the 
sword  at  once — not  his  own,  but  bis  Majesty's — and  they  might  be  sure  that 
the  war  which  they  were  thus  provoking  should  be  the  fiercest  ever  waged.' 
More  abusive  language  in  this  strain  was  uttered,  but  it  was  not  heard  with 
lamblike  submission.  The  day  had  gone  by  when  the  deputies  of  the  States- 
general  were  wont  to  quail  before  the  wrath  of  vicarious  royalty. 

The  fiery  words  of  Don  John  were  not  oil  to  troubled  water,  but  a  match  to 
a  mine.  The  passions  of  the  deputies  exploded  in  tlieir  turn,  and  from  hot 
words  they  had  nearly  come  to  hard  blows.  One  of  the  deputies  replied  with 
so  much  boldness  and  vehemence  that  the  Governor,  seizing  a  heavy  silver 
bell  which  stood  on  the  table,  was  about  to  hurl  it  at  the  offender's  head,  when 
an  energetic  and  providential  interference  on  the  part  of  the  imperial  envoys 
prevented  the  unseemly  catastrophe.* 

The  day  thus  unprofitably  spent  had  now  come  to  its  close,  and  the  depu- 
ties left  the  presence  of  Don  John  with  tempers  as  inflamed  as  his  own.  They 
were,  therefore,  somewhat  surprised  at  being  awakened  in  their  beds  after 
midnight  by  a  certain  Father  Trigoso,  who  came  to  them  with  a  conciliatory 
message  from  the  Governor.  While  they  were  still  rubbing  their  eyes  with 
steep  and  astonishment,  the  Duke  of  Aerschot,  the  Bishop  of  Liege,  and 
several  councillors  of  state  entered  the  room.  These  personages  brought  the 
news  that  Don  John  had  at  last  consented  to  maintain  the  Pacification  of  Ghent, 
as  would  appear  by  a  note  written  in  his  own  hand,  which  was  then  delivered. 
The  billet  was  eagerly  read,  but  unfortunately  did  not  fulfil  the  anticipations 
which  had  been  excited.  "  I  agree,"  said  Don  John,  '_'  to  approve  the  peace 
made  between  the  States  and  the  Prince  of  Orange, on  condition  that  nothing 
therein  may  seem  detrimental  to  the  authority  of  his  Majesty  and  the  supre- 
macy of  the  Catholic  religion,  and  also  with  reservation  of  the  points  mentioned 
in  my  last  communication."  * 

Men  who  had  gone  to  bed  in  a  high  state  of  indignation  were  not  likely  to 
wake  in  much  better  humour  when  suddenly  aroused,  in  their  first  nap,  to 
listen  to  such  a  message  as  this.  It  seemed  only  one  piece  of  trifling  the 
more.  The  deputies  had  offered  satisfactory  opinions  of  divines  and  juris- 
consults as  to  the  two  points  specified  which  concerned  the  Ghent  treaty. 
It  was  natural,  therefore,  that  this  vague  condition  concerning  them,  the 
determination  of  which  was  for  the  Governor's  breast  alone,  should  be  instantly 
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rejected,  and  that  the  envoys  should  return  to  their  disturbed  slumbera  Tr*h 
an  increase  of  ill-humour. 

On  the  morrow,  as  the  envoys,  booted  and  spurred,  were  upon  the  point 
of  departure  for  Brussels,  another  communication  was  brought  to  them  from 
Don  John,^  This  time,  the  language  of  the  Governor  seemed  more  to  the 
purpose,  "  I  agree,"  said  he,  "  to  maintain  the  peace  concluded  between 
the  States  and  the  Prince  of  Orange,  on  condition  of  receiving  from  the 
ecclesiastical  authorities  and  from  the  University  of  Louvain  satisfactory 
assurance  that  the  said  treaty  contains  nothing  derogatory  to  the  Catholic 
religion,  and  similar  assurance  from  the  State  Council,  the  Bishop  of  Liege, 
and  the  imperial  envoys,  that  the  treaty  is  in  no  wise  prejudicial  to  the  authority 
of  his  Majesty."  Here  seemed  at  last  something  definite.  These  conditions 
could  be  complied  with.  They  had,  in  fact,  been  already  complied  with. 
The  assurances  required  as  to  the  two  points  had  already  been  procured,  as 
the  deputies  and  as  Don  John  well  knew.  The  Pacification  of  Ghent  was, 
therefore,  virtually  admitted.  The  deputies  waited  upon  the  Governor  accord- 
ingly, and  the  conversation  was  amicable.  They  vainly  endeavoured,  how- 
ever, to  obtain  his  consent  to  the  departure  of  the  troops  by  land — the  only 
point  then  left  in  dispute.  Don  John,  still  clinging  to  his  secret  scheme, 
with  which  the  sea  voyage  of  the  troops  was  so  closely  connected,  refused  to 
concede.  He  reproached  the  envoys,  on  the  contrary,  with  their  importunity 
in  tnalcing  a  fresh  demand,  just  as  he  had  conceded  the  Ghent  treaty,  upon  his 
entire  responsibility,  and  without  instructions.  Mentally  resolving  that  this 
point  should  still  be  wrung  from  the  Governor,  but  not  suspecting  his  secret 
motives  for  resisting  it  so  strenuously,  the  deputies  took  an  amicable  farewell 
of  the  Governor,  promising  a  favourable  report  upon  the  proceedings  as  soon 
as  they  should  arrive  in  Brussels.* 

Don  John,  having  conceded  so  much,  was  soon  obliged  to  concede  the  whole. 
The  Emperor  Rudolph  had  lately  succeeded  his  father,  Maximilian.'  The 
deceased  potentate,  whose  sentiments  on  the  great  subject  of  religious  tolera- 
tion were  so  much  in  harmony  with  those  entertained  by  the  Prince  of  Orange, 
had,  on  the  whole,  notwithstanding  the  ties  of  relationship  and  considerations 
of  policy,  uniformly  befriended  the  Netherlands,  so  far  as  words  and  protesta- 
tions could  go,  at  the  court  of  Philip.  Active  co-operation,  practical  assistance, 
he  had  certainly  not  rendered.  He  had  unquestionably  been  too  much  in- 
clined to  accomplish  the  impossibility  of  assisting  the  States  without  offending 
the  King — an  effort  which,  in  the  homely  language  of  Hans  Jenitz,  was  "  tike 
wishing  his  skin  washed  without  being  wet."  *  He  had  even  interposed  many 
obstacles  to  the  free  action  of  the  Prince,  as  has  been  seen  in  the  course  of 
this  history ;  but,  nevertheless,  the  cause  of  the  Netherlands,  of  religion,  and 
of  humanity,  had  much  to  lose  by  his  death.  His  eldest  son  and  successor, 
Rudolph  the  Second,  was  an  ardent  Catholic,  whose  relations  with  a  pro- 
scribed prince  and  a  Reformed  population  could  hardly  remain  long  in  a  satis- 
factory state.  The  new  Emperor  had,  however,  received  the  secret  envoys  of 
Orange  with  bounty,'  and  was  really  desirous  of  accomplishing  the  pacification 
of  the  provinces.  His  envoys  had  assisted  at  all  the  recent  deliberations  be- 
tween the  Estates  and  Don  John,  and  their  vivid  remonstrances  removed,  at 
this  juncture,  the  last  objection  on  the  part  of  the  Governor-General.  With 
a  secret  sigh,  he  deferred  the  darling  and  mysterious  hope  which  had  lighted 
him  10  the  Netherlands,  and  consented  to  the  denarture  of  the  troops  by 
land.* 
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All  obstacles  having  been  thus  removed,  the  memorable  treaty  called  the 

Perpetual  Edict  was  signed  at  Maiche  en  Famine  on  the  i  zth,  and  at  Brtisseta 
on  the  17th  of  February  1577.^  This  document,  issued  in  the  name  of  the 
King,  contained  nineteen  articles.  It  approved  and  ratified  the  Peace  of  Ghent, 
in  consideration  that  the  prelates  and  clergy,  with  the  doctors  uiriusqtie  jurit 
of  Louvain,  had  decided  that  nothing  in  that  treaty  conflicted  either  with  the 
supremacy  of  the  Catholic  Church  or  the  authority  of  the  King,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  that  it  advanced  the  interests  of  both.*  It  promised  that  the 
soldiery  should  depart  "  freely,  frankly,  and  without  delay,  by  land,*  never 
to  return,  except  in  case  of  foreign  war" — the  Spaniards  to  set  forth  within 
forty  days,  the  Germans  and  others  so  soon  as  arrangements  had  been  made 
by  the  Siates-generai  for  their  payment  It  settled  that  all  prisoners,  on  both 
sides,  should  be  released,  excepting  the  Count  van  Buren,  who  was  to  be  set 
free  so  soon  as,  the  States- general  having  been  convoked,  the  Prince  of  Orange 
should  have  fulfilled  the  resolutions  to  be  passed  by  that  assembly.  It  pro- 
mised the  maintenance  of  all  the  privileges,  charters,  and  constitutions  of  the 
Netherlands.  It  required  of  the  States  an  oath  to  maintain  the  Catholic  reli- 
gion. It  recorded  their  agreement  to  disband  their  troops.  It  settled  that 
Don  John  should  be  received  as  Governor-General  immediately  upon  the 
departure  of  the  Spaniards,  Italians,  and  Bmrgundians  from  the  provinces.* 

These  were  the  main  provisions  of  this  famous  treaty,  which  was  confirmed 
a  few  weeks  afterwards  by  Philip  in  a  letter  addressed  to  the  States  of  Brabant, 
and  by  an  edict  issued  at  Madrid.*  It  will  be  seen  that  everything  required 
by  the  envoys  of  the  States  at  the  commencement  of  their  negotiations  had 
been  conceded  by  Don  John.  They  had  claimed  the  departure  of  the  troops 
either  by  land  or  sea.  He  had  resisted  the  demand  a  long  time,  but  had  at  l^t 
consented  to  dispatch  them  by  sea.  Their  departure  by  land  had  then  been 
insisted  upon.  This  again  he  had  most  reluctantly  conceded.  The  ratifica- 
tion of  the  Ghent  treaty  he  had  peremptorily  refused.  He  had  come  to  the 
provinces  at  the  instant  of  its  conclusion,  and  had,  of  course,  no  instructions 
on  the  subject.  Nevertheless,  slowly  receding,  he  had  agreed,  under  certain 
reservations,  to  accept  the  treaty.  Those  reservations,  relating  to  the  great 
points  of  Catholic  and  royal  supremacy,  he  insisted  upon  subjecting  to  his 
own  judgment  alone.  Again  he  was  overruled.  Most  unwillingly  he  agreed 
to  accept,  instead  of  bis  own  conscientious  conviction,  the  dogmas  of  the 
State  Council  and  of  the  Louvain  doctors.  Not  seeing  very  clearly  how  a 
treaty  which  abolished  the  edicts  of  Charles  the  Fifth  and  the  ordinances  of 
Alva — which  removed  the  religious  question  in  Holland  and  Zealand  from 
the  King's  jurisdiction  to  that  of  the  States-general— which  had  caused  per- 
secution to  surcease — had  established  toleration — and  which,  moreover,  had 
confirmed  the  arch  rebel  and  heretic  of  all  the  Netherlands  in  the  govern- 
ment of  the  two  rebellious  and  heretic  provinces  as  stadholder  for  the  King 
— not  seeing  very  clearly  how  such  a  treaty  was  "advantageous  rather  than 
prejudicial  to  royal  absolutism  and  an  exclusive  Catholicism  " — he  naturally 
hesitated  at  first 

The  Governor  had  thus  disconcerted  the  Prince  of  Orange,  not  by  the  firmness 
of  his  resistance,  but  by  the  amplitude  of  his  concessions.  The  combinations 
of  William  the  Silent  were,  for  an  instant,  deranged.  Had  the  Prince  expected 
such  liberality,  he  would  have  placed  his  demands  upon  a  higher  basis,  for 
it  is  not  probable  that  he  contemplated  or  desired  a  pacilication.     The  Duke 
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of  AeiEcbot  and  the  Bishop  of  IJege  in  vain  essayed  to  prevail  upon  his 
deputies  at  Marche  en  Famine  to  sign  the  agreement  of  the  a7th  January, 
upon  which  was  founded  the  Perpetual  Edict.^  They  refused  to  do  so  with- 
out consulting  the  Prince  and  the  Estates.  Meantime,  the  other  commis- 
sioneis  forced  the  affair  rapidly  forward.  The  States  sent  a  deputation  to  the 
Prince  to  ask  his  opinion,  and  signed  the  agreement  before  it  was  possible  to 
receive  his  reply.*  This  was  to  treat  him  with  little  courtesy,  if  not  absolutely 
with  bad  faith.  The  Prince  was  disappointed  and  indignant.  In  truth,  as 
appeared  from  all  his  language  and  letters,  be  had  no  confidence  in  Don 
John.  He  believed  him  a  consummate  hypocrite,  and  as  deadly  a  foe  to 
the  Netherlands  as  the  Duke  of  Alva,  or  Philip  himself.  He  bad  carefully 
studied  twenty-five  intercepted  letters  from  the  King,  the  Governor,  Jerome 
de  Roda,  and  others,  placed  recently  in  his  hands  by  the  Duke  of  Aerschot,' 
and  had  found  inuch  to  confirm  previous  and  induce  fresh  suspicion. 
Only  a  few  days  previousSy  to  the  signature  of  the  treaty,  he  had  also  in- 
tercepted other  letters  from  influential  personages,  Alonza  de  Vargas  and 
others,  disclosing  extensive  designs  to  obtain  possession  of  the  strong  places 
in  the  country,  and  then  to  reduce  the  land  to  absolute  subjection.*  He  had 
assured  the  Estates,  therefore,  that  the  deliberate  intention  of  the  Government, 
throughout  the  whole  negotiation,  was  to  deceive,  whatever  might  be  the 
public  language  of  Don  J  ohn  and  his  agents.  He  implored  them,  therefore, 
to  have  "  pity  upqn  the  poor  country,"  and  to  save  the  people  from  falling 
into  the  trap  which  was  laid  for  them.  From  first  to  last,  he  had  expressed 
a  deep  and  wise  distrust,  and  justified  it  by  ample  proofs.  He  was,  with 
reason,  irritated,  therefore,  at  the  haste  with  which  the  States  had  concluded 
the  agreement  with  Don  John — at  the  celerity  with  which,  as  he  afterwards 
expressed  it,  "  they  had  r^ished  upon  the  boar-spear  of  that  sanguinary  heart"* 
He  believed  that  everything  had  been  signed  and  sworn  by  the  Governor  with 
mental  reservation  that  such  agreements  were  valid  only  until  he  should 
repent  having  made  them.  He  doubted  the  good  faith  and  the  stability  of  the 
grand  seigniors.  He  iiad  never  felt  confidence  in  the  professions  of  the 
time-serving  Aerschot,  nor  did  he  trust  even  the  brave  Champagny,  notwith- 
standing his  services  at  the  sack  of  Antwerp.  He  was  especially  indignant 
that  provision  had  been  made,  not  for  demolishing  but  for  restoring  to  hts 
Majesty  those  hateful  citadels,  nests  of  tyranny,  by  which  the  flounshtng  cities 
of  the  land  were  kept  in  perpetual  anxiety.  Whether  in  the  hands  of  kings, 
nobles,  or  magistrates,  they  were  equally  odious  to  him,  and  he  had  long 
since  determined  that  they  should  be  razed  to  the  ground.  In  short,  he 
believed  that  the  Estates  had  thrust  their  heads  into  the  lion's  mouth,  and  he 
foresaw  the  most  gloomy  consequences  from  the  treaty  which  had  just  been 
concluded.  He  believed,  to  use  his  own  language,  "  that  the  only  difference 
between  Don  John  and  Alva  or  Requesens  was,  that  he  was  younger  and 
more  foolish  than  his  predecessors,  less  capable  of  concealing  his  venom, 
more  impatient  to  dip  his  hands  in  blood."* 

In  the  Pacification  of  Ghent,  the  Prince  had  achieved  the  prize  of  his  life- 
long labours.  He  had  banded  a  mass  of  provinces  by  the  ties  of  a  common 
history,  language,  and  customs  into  a  league  against  a  foreign  tyranny.  He 
had  grappled  Holland  and  Zealand  to  their  sister  provinces  by  a  common 
love  for  their  ancient  liberties,  by  a  common  hatred  to  the  Spanish  soldiery. 
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He  had  exorcised  the  evil  demos  of  religious  bigotry  by  which  the  body 
politic  had  been  possessed  so  many  years ;  for  the  Ghent  treaty,  largely  inter- 
preted, opened  the  door  to  universal  toleration.  In  the  Perpetual  Edict  the 
Prince  saw  his  work  undone.  Holland  and  Zealand  were  again  cut  adrift 
from  the  other  fifteen  provinces,  and  war  would  soon  be  let  loose  upon  that 
devoted  little  territory.  The  article  stipulating  the  maintenance  of  the  Ghent 
treaty  he  regarded  as  idle  wind ;  the  solemn  saws  of  the  State  Council  and 
the  quiddities  from  Louvain  being  likely  to  prove  but  slender  bulwarks  against 
the  returning  tide  of  tyranny.  Either  it  was  tacitly  intended  to  tolerate  the 
Reformed  religion,  or  to  hunt  it  down.  To  argue  that  the  Ghent  treaty, 
loyally  interpreted,  strengthened  ecclesiastical  or  royal  despotism,  was  to  con- 
tend that  a  maniac  was  more  dangerous  in  fetters  than  when  armed  with  a 
sword  ;  it  was  to  be  blind  to  the  difference  between  a  private  conventicle  and 
a  public  scaffold.  The  Perpetual  Edict,  while  affecting  to  sustain  the  treaty, 
would  necessarily  destroy  it  at  a  blow,  while  during  the  brief  interval  of 
repose,  tyranny  would  have  renewed  its  youth  like  the  eagles.  Was  it  possible, 
then,  for  William  of  Orange  to  sustaia  the  Perpetual  Edict,  to  compromise 
with  Don  John?  Ten  thousand  ghosts  from  the  Lake  of  Harlem,  from  the 
famine  and  plague-stricken  streets  of  Leyden,  from  the  smoking  ruins  of 
Antwerp,  rose  to  warn  him  against  such  a  composition  with  a  despotism  as 
subtle  as  it  was  remorseless. 

It  was,  therefore,  not  the  policy  of  William  of  Orange,  suspecting  as  he  did 
Don  John,  abhorring  Philip,  doubting  the  Netherland  nobles,  confiding  only 
in  the  mass  of  the  citizens,  to  give  his  support  to  the  Perpetual  Edict.  He 
was  not  the  more  satisfied  because  the  States  had  concluded  the  arrangement 
without  his  sanction  and  against  his  express  advice.*  He  refused  to  publish 
or  recognise  the  treaty  in  Holland  and  Zealand.^  A  few  weeks  before,  he 
had  privately  laid  before  the  States  of  Holland  and  Zealand  a  series  of  ques- 
tions, in  order  to  test  their  temper,  asking  them,  in  particular,  whether  they 
were  prepared  to  undertake  a  new  and  sanguinary  war  for  the  sake  of  their 
religion,  even  although  their  other  privileges  should  be  recognised  by  the  new 
Government ;  and  a  long  and  earnest  debate  had  ensued,  of  a  satisfactory 
nature,  although  no  positive  resolution  was  passed  upon  the  subject'  As 
soon  as  the  Perpetual  Edict  had  been  signed,  the  States-general  had  sent  to 
the  Prince  requesting  his  opinion  and  demanding  his  sanction.*  Orange,  in 
the  name  of  Holland  and  Zealand,  instantly  returned  an  elaborate  answer," 
taking  grave  exceptions  to  the  whole  tenor  of  the  Edict  He  complained 
that  die  constitution  of  the  land  was  violated,  because  the  ancient  privilege 
of  the  States- general  to  assemble  at  their  pleasure  had  been  invaded,  and 
because  the  laws  of  every  province  were  set  at  nought  by  the  continued 
imprisonment  of  Count  van  Buren,  who  had  committed  no  crime,  and  whose 
detention  proved  that  no  man,  whatever  might  be  prombed,  could  eapect 
security  for  life  or  liberty.  The  ratification  of  the  Ghent  treaty,  it  was  insisted, 
was  in  no  wise  distinct  and  categorical,  but  was  made  dependent  on  a  crowd 
of  deceitful  subteriuges."  He  inveighed  bitterly  against  the  stipulation  in  the 
Edict  that  the  States  should  pay  the  wages  of  the  soldiers,  whom  they  had 
just  proclaimed  to  be  knaves  and  rebels,  and  at  whose  hands  they  had  suffered 
such  monstrous  injuries.  He  denounced  the  cowardice  which  could  permit 
this  band  of  hirelings  to  retire  with  so  much  jewellery,  merchandise,  and  plate, 
the  result  of  their  robberies.    He  expressed,  however,  in  the  name  of  the  two 
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provinces,  a  willingness  to  sign  the  Edict,  provided  the  SUtes-g«neral  would 
agree  solemnly  beforehand,  in  case  the  departure  of  the  Spaniards  did  not 
take  place  within  the  stipulated  time,  to  abstain  from  all  recognition  of  or 
communication  with  Don  John,  and  themselves  to  accomplish  the  removal 
of  the  troops  by  force  of  arms.^ 

Such  was  the  first  and  solemn  manifesto  made  by  the  Prince  in  reply  to 
the  Perpetual  Edict—the  states  of  Holland  and  Zealand  unitii^  heart  and 
hand  in  all  that  he  thought,  wrote,  and  said.  His  pni-ate  sentiments  were 
in  strict  accordance  with  the  opinions  thus  publicly  recorded.  "Whatever 
appearance  Don  .John  may  assume  to  the  contrary,"  wrote  the  Prince  to  his 
brother,  "  'tis  by  no  means  his  intention  to  maintain  the  Pacification,  and 
less  still  to  cause  the  Spaniards  to  depart,  with  whom  he  keeps  up  the  most 
strict  correspondence  possible."* 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Governor  was  most  anxious  to  conciliate  the 
Prince.  He  was  most  earnest  to  win  the  friendship  of  the  man  without  whom 
every  attempt  to  recover  Holland  and  Zealand,  and  to  re-establish  royal  and 
ecclesiastical  tyranny,  he  knew  to  be  hopeless.  "  This  is  the  pilot,"  wrote 
Don  John  to  Philip,  "  who  guides  the  bark.  He  alone  can  destroy  or  save 
it.  The  greatest  obstacles  would  be  removed  if  he  could  be  gained."  He 
had  proposed  and  Philip  had  approved  the  proposition  that  the  Count  van 
Buren  should  be  clothed  with  his  father's  dignities,  on  condition  that  the 
Prince  should  himself  retire  into  Germany.*  It  was  soon  evident,  however, 
that  such  a  proposition  would  meet  with  little  favour,  the  office  of  father  of 
his  country  and  protector  of  her  liberties  not  being  transferable. 

While  at  Louvain,  whither  he  had  gone  after  the  publication  of  the  Per- 
petual Edict,  Don  John  had  conferred  with  the  Duke  of  Aerschot,  and  they 
had  decided  that  it  would  be  well  to  send  Doctor  Leoninus  on  a  private 
mission  10  the  Prince,  Previously  to  his  departure  on  this  errand,  the  learned 
envoy  had  therefore  a  full  conversation  with  the  Governor.  He  was  oharged 
to  represent  to  the  Prince  the  dangers  to  which  Don  John  had  exposed  him- 
self in  coming  from  Spain  to  effect  the  pacification  of  the  Netherlands.  Leo- 
ninus was  instructed  to  give  assurance  that  the  treaty  just  concluded  should 
be  maintained,  that  the  Spaniards  should  depart,  that  all  other  promises 
should  be  inviolably  kept,  and  that  the  Governor  would  take  up  arms  against 
all  who  should  oppose  the  fulfilment  of  his  engagements.  He  was  to  repre- 
sent that  Don  John,  in  proof  of  his  own  fidelity,  had  placed  himself  in  the 
power  of  the  States.  He  was  to  intimate  to  the  Prince  that  an  opportunity 
was  now  offered  him  to  do  the  crown  a  service  in  recompense  for  which  he 
would  obtain,  not  only  pardon  for  his  faults,  but  the  favour  of  the  monaicb, 
and  all  the  honours  which  could  be  desired ;  that  by  so  doing  he  would 
assure  the  future  prosperity  of  his  family  ;  that  Don  John  would  be  his  good 
friend,  and,  as  such,  would  do  more  for  him  than  he  could  imagine.*  The 
envoy  was  also  to  impress  upon  the  Prince,  that  if  he  persisted  in  his  opposi- 
tion, every  man's  hand  would  be  against  him,  and  the  ruin  of  his  house  would 
be  inevitable.  He  was  to  protest  that  Don  John  came  but  to  forgive  and  to 
foi^et,  to  restore  the  ancient  government  and  the  ancient  prosperity  ;  so  that, 
if  it  was  for  those  objects  the  Prince  had  taken  up  arms,  it  was  now  his  duty 
to  lay  them  down,  and  to  do  his  utmost  to  maintain  peace  and  the  Catholic 
religion,  FinaUy,  the  envoy  was  to  intimate,  that  if  he  chose  to  write  to  Don 
John,  he  might  be  sure  to  receive  a  satisfactory  answer.  In  these  pacific 
instructions  and  friendly  expressions  Don  John  was  sincere.     "  The  name  of 
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your  Majesty,"  said  he  plainly,  in  giving  an  account  of  this  mission  to  the 
King,  "  is  as  luucli  abhorred  and  despised  in  the  Netherlands  as  that  of  the 
Prince  of  Orange  is  loved  and  feared.  I  am  negotiating  with  him,  and  giving 
him  every  security,  for  I  see  that  the  establishment  of  peace,  as  well  as  the 
maintenance  of  Uie  Catholic  religion  and  the  obedience  to  your  Majesty, 
depend  now  upon  him.  Things  have  reached  tHat  pass  that  'tis  necessary  to 
make  a  virtue  of  necessity.  If  he  lend  an  eai  to  my  proposals,  it  will  be  only 
upon  very  advantageous  conditions,  but  to  these  it  will  be  necessary  to  submit, 
tather  than  to  lose  everything."^ 

Don  John  was  in  eaniest ;  unfortunately  he  was  not  aware  that  the  Prince 
was  in  earnest  also.  The  crusader  who  had  sunk  thirty  thousand  paynims 
at  a  blow,  and  who  was  dreaming  of  the  Queen  of  Scotland  and  the  throne  of 
England,  had  not  room  in  his  mind  to  entertain  the  image  of  a  patriot.  Royal 
fevours,  family  prosperity,  dignities,  offices,  orders,  advantageous  conditions, 
these  were  the  baits  with  which  the  Governor  angled  for  William  of  Orange.  He 
did  not  comprehend  that  attachment  to  a  half-drowned  land  and  to  a  despised 
religion  could  possibly  stand  in  the  way  of  those  advantageous  conditiohs  and 
that  brilliant  future.  He  did  not  imagine  that  the  rebel,  once  assured  not 
only  of  pardon  but  of  advancement,  coald  hesitate  to  refuse  the  royal  hand 
thus  amicably  offered.  Don  John  had  not  accurately  measured  his  great 
antagonist     ■ 

The  results  of  the  successive  missions  which  he  dispatched  to  the  Prince 
were  destined  to  enlighten  him.'  In  the  course  of  the  first  conversation 
between  Leoninus  and  the  Prince  at  Middelburg,  the  envoy  urged  that  Don 
John  had  entered  the  Netherlands  without  troops,  that  he  had  placed  himself 
in  the  power  of  the  Duke  of  Aerschot,  that  he  had  since  come  to  Louvain 
without  any  security  but  the  promise  of  the  citizens  and  of  the  students ;  and 
that  all  these  things  proved  the  sincerity  of  his  intentions.  He  entreated  the 
Prince  not  to  let  siip  so  famuralrle  an  opportunity  for  pladng  his  house  above  the 
reach  of  every  unfavourable  chance,  s^aVc  to  him  of  M  an  us,  Sy  Ik,  Julius  Caesar, 
and  other  promoters  of  civil  wars  ;  and  on  retiring  for  the  day,  begged  him  to 
think  gravely  on  what  he  had  thus  suggested,  and  to  pray  that  God  might  inspire 
him  with  good  resolutions. 

Next  day,  William  informed  the  envoy  that,  having  prayed  to  God  for 
assistance,  he  was  more  than  ever  convinced  of  his  obligation  to  lay  the  whole 
matter  before  the  States,  whose  servant  he  was.  He  added,  that  he  could  not 
forget  the  deaths  of  Egmont  and  Horn,  nor  the  manner  in  which  the  promise 
made  to  the  confederate  nobles  by  the  Duchess  of  Parma  had  been  violated, 
nor  the  conduct  of  the  French  monarch  towards  Admiral  Coligny.  He  spoke 
of  information  which  he  had  received  from  all  quarters — from  Spain,  France, 
and  Italy — that  there  was  a  determination  to  make  war  upon  him  and  upon 
the  states  of  Holland  and  Zealand.  He  added,  that  they  were  taking  their 
measures  in  consequence,  and  that  they  were  well  aware  that  a  Papal  nuncio 
had  arrived  in  the  Netherlands  to  intrigue  against  them.*  In  the  evening, 
the  Prince  complained  that  the  Estates  had  been  so  precipitate  in  concluding 
their  arrangement  with  Don  John.  He  mentioned  several  articles  in  the 
treaty  which  were  calculated  to  excite  distrust ;  dwelhng  particularly  on  the 
engagement  entered  into  by  the  Estates  to  maintain  the  Catholic  religion. 
Tlus  article  he  declared  to  be  in  direct  contravention  to  the  Ghent  treaty,  by 
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which  this  point  was  left  to  the  decision  of  a  future  assembly  of  the  States- 
general.  Leoninus  essayed,  as  well  as  he  could,  to  dispute  these  positions. 
In  their  last  interview,  the  Prince  persisted  in  his  intention  of  laying  the 
whole  matter  before  the  States  of  Holland  and  Zealand.  Not  to  do  so,  he 
said,  would  be  to  expose  himself  to  ruin  on  one  side,  and  on  the  other,  to  the 
indignation  of  those  who  might  suspect  him  of  betraying  them.  The  envoy 
betted  to  be  informed  if  any  hope  could  be  entertained  of  a  future  arrange- 
ment. Orange  replied  that  he  had  no  expectation  of  any,  but  advised  Doc- 
tor Leoninus  to  be  present  at  Dort  when  the  Estates  should  assemble. 

Notwithstanding  the  unfavourable  result  of  this  mission,  Don  John  did 
not  even  yet  despair  of  bending  the  stubborn  character  of  the  Prince.  He 
hoped  that,  if  a  personal  interview  between  them  could  be  arranged,  he  should 
be  able  to  remove  many  causes  of  suspicion  from  the  mmd  of  his  adversary. 
"  In  such  times  as  these,"  wrote  the  Governor  to  Philip,  "  we  can  niake  no 
election,  nor  do  I  see  any  remedy  to  preserve  the  state  from  destruction,  save 
to  gain  over  this  man  who  has  so  much  influence  with  the  nation." '  The 
Prince  had,  in  truth,  the  whole  game  in  his  hands.  There  was  scarcely  a 
living  creature  in  Holland  and  Zealand  who  was  not  willing  to  be  bound  by 
his  decision  in  every  emergency.  Throughout  the  rest  of  the  provinces,  the 
mass  of  the  people  looked  up  to  him  with  absolute  confidence,  the  clergy 
and  the  prominent  nobles  respecting  and  fearing  him,  even  while  they  secretly 
attempted  to  thwart  his  designs.  Possessing  dictatorial  power  in  two  provinces, 
vast  influence  in  the  other  fifteen,  nothing  could  be  easier  for  him  than  to 
betray  his  country.  The  time  was  singularly  propitious.  The  revengeful 
King  was  almost  on  his  knees  to  the  denounced  rebel.  Everything  was 
proffered  :  pardon,  advancement,  power.  An  indefinite  vista  was  opened. 
"  You  cannot  imagine,"  said  Don  John,  "  how  much  it  will  be  within  my 
ability  to  do  for  you."  The  Governor  was  extremely  anxious  to  purchase  the 
only  enemy  whom  Philip  feared.  The  Prince  had  nothing  personally  to  gain 
by  a  continuance  of  the  contest.  The  ban,  outlawry,  degradation,  pecuniary 
ruin,  assassination,  martyrdom — these  were  the  only  guerdons  he  could 
anticipate.  He  had  much  to  lose  ;  but  yesterday  loaded  with  dignities, 
surrounded  by  pomp  and  luxury,  with  many  children  to  inherit  his  worldly 
gear,  could  he  not  recover  all,  and  more  than  ail,  to-day  ?  What  service  had 
he  to  render  in  exchange?  A  mere  nothing.  He  had  but  to  abandon 
the  convictions  of  a  lifetime,  and  to  betray  a  million.cK  two  of  hearts  which 
trusted  him. 

As  to  the  promises  made  by  the  Governor  to  rule  the  country  with  gentleness, 
the  Prince  could  not  do  otherwise  than  commend  the  intention,  even  while 
distrusting  the  fulfilment  In  his  reply  to  the  two  letters  of  Don  John,  he 
thanked  his  Highness,  with  what  seemed  a  grave  irony,  for  the  benign  cour- 
tesy and  signal  honour  which  he  had  manifested  to  him,  by  inviting  him  so 
humanely  and  so  carefully  to  a  tran^l  life,  wherein,  according  to  his  Highness, 
consisted  the  perfection  of  felicity  in  this  mortal  existence,  and  by  promising 
him  so  liberally  favour  and  grace.'  He  stated,  however,  with  earnestness, 
that  the  promises  in  regard  to  the  pacification  of  the  poor  Netherland  people 
were  much  more  important.  He  had  ever  respected,  he  said,  beyond  all 
comparison,  the  welfare  and  security  of  the  public  before  his  own  ;  "  having 
always  placed  his  particular  interests  under  his  foot,  even  as  he  was  still 
resolved  to  do,  as  long  as  life  should  endure."  ' 
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Thus  did.WiUiam  of  Orange  receive  the  private  advances  made  by  theGovern- 
ment  towards  himself.  Meantime,  Don  John  of  Austria  came  to  Louvain.^ 
Until  the  preliminary  conditions  of  the  Perpetual  Edict  had  been  fulfilled  and 
the  Spanish  troops  sent  out  of  the  country,  he  was  not  to  be  received  as 
Govern  or- General,  but  it  seemed  unbecoming  for  him  to  remain  longer 
upon  the  threshold  of  the  provinces.  He  therefore  advanced  into  the  heart 
of  the  country,  trusting  himself  without  troops  to  the  loyalty  gf  the  people, 
and  manifesting  a  show  of  chivalrous  confidence  which  he  was  far  from  feeling. 
He  was  soon  surrounded  by  courtiers,  time-servers,  noble  office-seekers.  They 
who  had  kept  themselves  invisible  so  long  as  the  issue  of  a  perplexed  negotia- 
tion seemed  doubtful,  now  became  obsequious  and  inevitable  as  his  shadow. 
One  grand  seignior  wanted  a  regiment,  another  a  government,  a  third  a  cham- 
berlain's key ;  all  wanted  titles,  ribbons,  offices,  livery,  wages.  Don  John  dis- 
tributed favours  and  promises  with  vast  liberality.^  The  object  with  which 
Philip  had  sent  him  to  the  Netherlands,  that  he  might  conciliate  the  hearts 
of  its  inhabitants  by  the  personal  graces  which  he  had  inherited  from  his  im- 
perial father,  seemed  in  a  fair  way  of  accomplishment,  for  it  was  not  only  the 
venal  applause  of  titled  sycophants  that  he  strove  to  merit,  but  he  mingled 
gayly  and  familiarly  with  all  classes  of  citizens.'  Everywhere  his  handsome 
face  and  charming  manner  produced  their  natural  effect  He  dined  and  supped 
with  the  magistrates  in  the  townhouse,  honoured  general  banquets  of  the 
burghers  with  his  presence,  and  was  affable  and  dignified,  witty,  fascinating, 
and  commanding  by  turns.  At  Louvain,  the  five  military  guilds  held  a  solemn 
festival.  The  usual  invitations  were  sent  to  the  other  societies,  and  to  all  the 
martial  brotherhoods  the  country  round.  Gay  and  gaudy  processions,  sump- 
tuous banquets,  military  sports,  rapidly  succeeded  each  other.  Upon  the  day 
of  the  great  trial  of  skill,  all  the  high  functionaries  of  the  land  were,  according 
to  custom,  invited,  and  the  Governor  was  graciously  pleased  to  honour  the 
solemnity  with  his  presence.  Great  was  the  joy  of  the  multitude  when  Don 
John,  complying  with  the  habit  of  imperial  and  princely  personages  in  former 
days,  enrolled  himself,  cross-bow  in  hand,  among  the  competitors.  Greater 
still  was  the  enthusiasm  when  the  conqueror  of  Lepanto  brought  down  the 
bird,  and  was  proclaimed  king  of  the  year,  amid  the  tumultuous  hilarity  of  the 
crowd.  According  to  custom,  the  captains  of  the  guild  suspended  a  golden 
popinjay  around  the  neck  of  his  Highness,  and,  placing  themselves  in  pro- 
cession, followed  him  to  the  great  church.  Thence,  after  the  customary  re- 
ligious exercises,  the  multitude  proceeded  to  the  banquet,  where  the  health  of 
the  new  king  of  the  cross-bowmen  was  pledged  in  deep  potations.*  Long  and 
loud  was  the  merriment  of  this  initiatory  festival,  to  which  many  feasts  suc- 
ceeded during  those  brief  but  halcyon  days,  for  the  good-natured  Netherlandcrs 
already  believed  in  the  blessed  advent  of  peace.  They  did  not  dream  that 
the  war,  which  had  been  consuming  the  marrow  of  their  commonwealth  for 
ten  flaming  years,  was  but  in  its  infancy,  and  that  neither  they  nor  their 
children  were  destined  to  see  its  close. 

For  the  moment,  however,  all  was  hilarity  at  Louvain.  The  Governor,  by 
his  engaging  deportment,  awoke  many  reminiscences  of  the  once  popular 
Emperor.  He  expressed  unbounded  affection  for  the  commonwealth,  and 
perfect  conl^dence  in  the  loyalty  of  the  inhabitants.  He  promised  to  maintain 
their  liberties,  and  to  restore  their  prosperity.  Moreover,  he  had  just  hit  the 
popinjay  with  a  skill  which  his  imperial  father  might  have  envied,  and  presided 
at  bui^bei  banquets  with  a  grace  wliich  Charles  could  have  hardly  matched. 
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Hia  personal  graces  for  the  moment  took  the  rank  of  virtues.  "  Such  were  the 
beauty  and  vivacity  cf  his  eyes,"  says  his  privy  councillor  Tassia,  "  that  with 
a  single  glance  he  made  all  hearts  his  own ; "  ^  yet,  nevertheless,  the  predestined 
victim  secretly  felt  himself  the  object  of  a  marksman  who  had  no  time  for 
painted  popinjays,  but  who  rarely  missed  his  aim.  "  The  whole  country  is 
at  the  devotion  of  the  Princ^  and  nearly  every  one  of  its  inhabitants;"* 
such  was  his  secret  language  to  hb  royal  brother  at  the  very  moment  of  the 
exuberant  manifestations  which  preceded  his  own  entrance  to  Bnisseb. 

While  the  Governor  still  tarried  at  Louvain,  his  secretary,  Escovedo,  was 
busily  engaged  in  arranging  the  departure  of  the  Spaniards,^  for  notwith- 
standing his  original  reluctance  and  the  suspicions  of  Orange,  Don  John  loyally 
intended  to  keep  his  promise.  He  even  advanced  twenty-seven  thousand 
florins  towards  the  expense  of  their  removal,*  but  to  raise  the  whole  amount 
required  for  transportation  and  arrears  was  a  difficult  matter.  The  Estates 
were  slow  in  providing  the  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  florins  which  they 
had  stipulated  to  fiimish.  The  King's  credit,  moreover,  was  at  a  very  low  ebb. 
His  previous  bonds  had  not  been  duly  honoured,  and  there  had  even  been 
instances  of  royal  repudiation,  which  by  no  means  lightened  the  task  of  the 
financier  in  effecting  the  new  loans  required.'  Escovedo  was  very  blunt  in  his 
language  upon  this  topic,  and  both  Don  John  and  himself  urged  punctuality 
in  all  future  payments.  They  entreated  that  the  bills  drawn  in  Fhilip's  name 
upon  Lombardy  bankers,  and  discounted  at  a  heavy  rate  of  interest  by  the 
Fu^ers  of  Antwerp,  might  be  duly  provided  for  at  maturity.  "  I  earnestly 
beg,"  said  Escovedo,  "  that  your  Majesty  will  see  to  the  payment  of  these 
bills,  at  all  events ; "  adding,  with  amusing  simplicity,  "  this  will  be  a  means 
of  recovering  your  Majesty's  credit ;  and  as  for  my  own,  I  don  t  care  to  lose 
it,  small  though  it  be."  Don  John  was  even  more  solicitous.  "  For  the  love 
of  God,  sire,"  he  wrote,  "  do  not  be  deUnquent  now.  Yon  must  reflect  upon 
the  necessity  of  recovering  your  credit.  If  this  receives  now  the  final  blow, 
all  will  desert  your  Majesty,  and  the  soldiers  too  will  be  driven  to  desperation.* 

By  dint  of  great  diligence  on  the  part  of  Escovedo,  and  through  the  con- 
fidence reposed  in  his  character,  the  necessary  fiinds  were  raised  in  the 
course  of  a  few  weeks.  There  was,  however,  a  difficulty  among  the  officers 
as  to  the  right  of  commanding  the  army  on  the  homeward  march.  Don 
Alonzo  de  Vargas,  as  chief  of  the  cavalry,  was  appointed  to  the  post  by  the 
Governor  j  but  Valdez,  Romero,  and  other  veterans,  indignantly  refiised  to 
serve  under  one  whom  they' declared  their  inferior  officer.  There  was  much 
altercation  and  heart-burning,  and  an  attempt  was  made  to  compromise  the 
matter  by  the  appointment  of  Count  Mansfeld  to  the  chief  command.  This 
was,  however,  only  adding  fuel  to  the  flames.  All  were  dissatisfied  with  the 
superiority  accorded  to  a  foreigner,  and  Alonzo  de  Vargas,  especially  offended, 
addressed  most  insolent  language  to  the  Governor.^  Nevertheless,  the  arrange- 
ment was  maintained,  and  the  troops  finally  took  their  departure  from  the 
country  in  the  latter  days  of  April,^  A  vast  concourse  of  citizens  witnessed 
their  departure,  and  could  hardly  believe  their  eyes,  as  they  saw  this  in- 
cubus at  last  rolling  off,  by  which  the  land  had  so  many  years  been  crushed." 
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Their  joy,  although  extrangant,  was,  however,  limited  by  the  reflection  that 
ten  thousand  Germans  still  remained  in  the  provinces  attached  to  the  royal 
service,  and  that  there  was  even  yet  a  possibility  that  the  departure  of  the 
Spaniards  was  a  feint.  In  truth,  Escovedo,  although  seconding  the  orders 
of  Don  John  to  procure  the  removal  of  these  troops,  did  not  scruple  to  express 
his  regret  to  the  King,  and  his  doubts  as  to  the  result.  He  had  been  ever  in 
hopes  that  an  excuse  might  be  found  in  the  condition  of  affairs  in  France  to 
justify  the  retention  of  the  forces  near  that  frontier.  He  assured  the  King 
that  he  felt  very  doubtful  as  to  what  turn  matters  might  take  after  the  sol- 
diers were  gone,  seeing  the  great  unruliness  which  even  their  presence  had 
been  insufficient  completely  to  check.'  He  had  hoped  that  diey  might  be 
retained  in  the  neighbourhood  ready  to  seize  the  islands  at  the  first  oppor< 
tunity.  "For  my  part,"  he  wrote,  "  I  care  nothing  for  the  occupation  ol 
places  within  the  interior,  but  the  islands  must  be  secured.  To  do  this,"  hft 
continued,  with  a.  deceitful  allusion  to  the  secret  projects  of  Don  John,  "  iS) 
in  my  opinion,  more  difficult  than  to  cffet^  the  scheme  upon  England.  If 
the  one  were  accomplished,  the  other  would  be  easily  enough  managed,  and 
would  require  but  moderate  means.  I-et  not  your  Majesty  suppose  that  I  say 
this  as  favouring  the  plan  of  Don  John,  for  this  I  put  entirely  behind  me."  • 

Notwithstanding  these  suspicions  on  the  part  of  the  people,  this  reluctance 
on  the  part  of  the  Government,  the  troops  readily  took  up  their  line  of 
march,  and  never  paused  till  they  reached  Lombardy.'  Don  John  wrote 
repeatedly  to  the  King  warmly  urging  the  claims  of  these  veterans,  and  of 
their  distinguished  officers,  Romero,  Avila,  Valdes,  Montesdocca,  Verdugo, 
Mondragon,  and  others,  to  his  bountiful  consideration.  They  had  departed 
in  very  iU-humour,  not  having  received  any  recompense  for  their  long  and 
arduous  services.  Certainly,  if  unflinching  endurance,  desperate  valour,  and 
congenial  cruelty  could  atone  in  the  monarch's  eyes  for  the  mutiny  which 
had  at  last  compelled  their  withdrawal,  then  were  these  labourers  worthy  of 
their  hire.  Don  John  had  pacified  them  by  assurances  that  they  should 
receive  adequate  rewards  on  their  arrival  in  Lombardy,  and  had  urged  the 
full  satisfaction  of  their  claims  and  his  promises  in  the  strongest  language. 
Although  Don  Alonzo  de  Vargas  had  abused  him  "  with  flying  colours,"  *  as 
he  expressed  himself,  yet  he  hastened  to  intercede  for  him  with  the  King  in 
the  most  affectionate  terms.  "  His  impatience  has  not  surprised  me,"  said 
the  Governor,  "  although  I  regret  that  he  has  been  offended,  for  I  love  and 
esteem  him  much.  He  has  served  many  years  with  great  distinction,  and 
I  can  certify  that  his  character  for  purity  and  religion  Is  something  extra- 
ordinary." * 

The  first  scene  in  the  withdrawal  of  the  troops  had  been  the  evacuation  of 
the  citadel  of  Antwerp,  and  it  had  been  decided  that  the  command  of  this 
most  important  fortress  should  be  conferred  upon  the  Duke  of  Aerschot,* 
his  claims  as  commander-in-chief  under  the  authority  of  the  State  Council, 
and  as  chief  of  the  Catholic  nobility,  could  hardly  be  passed  over,  yet  he 
was  a  man  whom  neither  party  trusted.  He  was  too  visibly  governed  by 
interested  motives.  Arrogant  where  he  felt  secure  of  his  own  or  doubtful 
as  to  another's  position,  he  could  be  supple  and  cringing  when  the  relations 
changed.  He  refused  an  interview  with  William  of  Orange  before  consult- 
ing with  Don  John,  and  solicited  one  afterwards  when  he  found  that  every 
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effort  was  to  be  made  to  conciliate  the  Prince.^  He  nas  insolent  to  the 
Governor-General  himself  in  February,  and  respectful  in  March.  He  usurped 
the  first  place  in  the  church*  before  Don  John  had  been  acknowledged 
Governor,  and  was  the  first  to  go  forth  to  welcome  him  after  the  matter  had 
been  arranged.  He  made  a  scene  of  virtuous  indignation  in  the  State 
Council*  because  he  was  accused  of  place -hnnling,  but  was  diligent  to 
secure  an  office  of  the  highest  dignity  which  the  Governor  could  bestow. 
Whatever  may  have  been  his  merits,  it  is  certain  that  he  inspired  confidence 
neither  in  the  adherents  of  the  King  nor  of  the  Prince ;  while  he  by  turns 
professed  the  warmest  regard  both  to  the  one  party  and  the  other.  Span- 
iards and  patriots,  Protestants  aod  Catholics  suspected  the  man  at  the  same 
moment,  and  ever  attributed  to  his  conduct  a  meaning  which  was  the  reverse 
of  the  apparent.*  Such  is  often  the  judgment  passed  upon  those  who  fish  in 
troubled  waters  only  to  fill  their  own  nets. 

The  Duke,  however,  was  appointed  Governor  of  the  citadel  Sancho 
d'Avila,  the  former  constable,  refused,  with  Castilian  haughtiness,  to  surren- 
der the  place  to  his  successor;  but  appointed  his  lieutenant,  Martin  d'Oyo,  to 
perform  that  ceremony,*  Escovedo,  standing  upon  the  drawbridge  witli 
Aerschot,  administered  the  oath :  "  I,  Philip,  Duke  of  Aerschot,"  said  the 
new  constable,  "  solemnly  sweai  to  hold  this  castle  for  the  King,  and  for  no 
others."  To  which  Escovedo  added,  "  God  help  you,  with  all  His  angels,  if 
you  keep  your  oath  ;  if  not,  may  the  devil  carry  you  away,  body  and  soul." 
The  few  bystanders  cried  Amen ;  and  with  this  hasty  ceremony  the  keys 
were  delivered,  the  prisoners,  Egmont,  Capres,  Goignies,  and  others  liber- 
ated, and  the  Spaniards  ordered  to  march  forth," 
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As  already  narrated,  the  soldiery  had  retired  definitely  from  the  country  at 
the  end  of  April,  after  which  Don  John  made  his  triumphal  entrance  into 
Brussels  on  the  ist  of  May.  It  was  long  since  so  festive  a  Mayday  had  glad- 
dened the  hearts  of  BrabanL  So  much  holiday  magnificence  had  not  been 
seen  in  the  Netherlands  for  years.  A  solemn  procession  of  burghers,  preceded 
by  six  thousand  troops,  and  garnished  by  the  free  companies  of  archers  and 
musketeers  in  their  picturesque  costumes,  escorted  the  young  prince  along 
the  streets  of  the  capital.  Don  John  was  on  horseback,  wrapped  in  a  long 
green  cloak,  riding  between  the  Bishop  of  Liege  and  the  Papal  Nuncio,^    He 
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passed  beneath  countless  triumphal  arches.  Banners  waved  before  him,  on 
which  the  battle  of  I^panto  and  other  striking  scenes  in  his  life  were  em- 
blazoned. Minstrels  sang  verses,  poets  recited  odes.  Rhetoric  clubs  enacted 
iantastic  dramas  in  his  honour,  as  he  rode  along.  Young  virgins  crowned 
him  with  laurels.  Fair  women  innumerable  were  clustered  at  every  window, 
roof,  and  balcony,  their  bright  robes  floating  like  summer  clouds  above  him. 
"Softly  from  those  lovely  clouds,"  says  a  gallant  chronicler,  "descended  the 
gentle  rain  of  flowera."  ^  Garlands  were  strewed  before  his  feet,  laurelled 
victory  sat  upon  his  brow.  The  same  conventional  enthusiasm  and  decora- 
tion which  had  characterised  the  holiday  marches  of  a  thousand  conventional 
heroes  were  successfully  produced.  The  proceedings  began  with  the  churdi, 
and  ended  with  the  banquet ;  the  day  was  propitious,  the  populace  pleased, 
and,  after  a  brilliant  festival,  Don  John  of  Austria  saw  himself  Governor- 
General  of  the  provinces. 

lliree  days  afterwards,  the  customary  oaths,  to  be  kept  with  the  customary 
conscientiousness,  were  rendered  at  the  townhouse,*  and  for  a  brief  moment 
all  seemed  smiling  and  serene.  There  was  a  reverse  to  the  picture.  In  truth, 
no  language  can  describe  the  hatred  which  Don  John  entertained  for  the 
Netherlands  and  all  the  inhabitants.  He  had  come  to  the  country  only  as 
a  stepping-stone  to  the  English  throne,  and  he  never  spoke,  in  his  private 
letters,  of  the  provinces  or  the  people  but  in  terms  of  abhorrence.  He  was 
in  a  "Babylon  of  disgust,"  iifa  "hell,"  surrounded  by  "drunkards,"  "wine- 
skins," "  scoundrels,"  and  the  like.  From  the  moment  of  his  arrival  he  bad 
strained  every  nerve  to  retain  the  Spanish  troops,  and  to  send  them  away  by 
sea  when  it  should  be  no  longer  feasible  to  keep  them.  Escovedo  shared  in  the 
sentiments  and  entered  fully  into  the  schemes  of  his  chief.  The  plot,  the 
secret  enterprise,  was  the  great  cause  of  the  advent  of  Don  John  in  the  uncon- 
genial clime  of  Flanders.  It  had  been,  therefore,  highly  important,  in  his 
estimation,  to  set,  as  soon  as  possible,  about  the  accomplishment  of  this  im- 
portant business.  He  accordingly  entered  into  correspondence  with  Antonio 
Perez,  the  King's  most  confidential  Secretary  of  State  at  that  period.  That 
the  Governor  was  plotting  no  treason  is  sufficiently  obvious  from  the  context 
of  his  letters.  At  the  same  time,  with  the  expansiveness  of  his  character, 
when  he  was  dealing  with  one  whom  he  deemed  his  close  and  trusty  friend, 
he  occasionally  made  use  of  expressions  which  might  be  made  to  seem  equi- 
vocal. This  was  still  more  the  case  with  poor  Escovedo.  Devoted  to  his 
master,  and  depending  most  implicitly  upon  the  honour  of  Perez,  ne  indulged 
in  language  which  might  be  tortured  into  a  still  more  suspicious  shape,  when 
the  devilish  arts  of  Perez  and  the  universal  distrust  of  Philip  were  tending 
steadily  to  that  end.  For  Perez — on  the  whole,  the  boldest,  deepest,  and 
most  unscrupulous  villain  in  that  pit  of  duplicity,  the  Spanish  court — was 
engaged  at  that  moment  with  Philip  in  a  plot  to  draw  from  Don  John  and 
Escovedo,  by  means  of  this  correspondence,  the  proofs  of  a  treason  which  the 
King  and  minister  both  desired  to  find  The  letters  from  Spain  were  written 
with  this  view — those  from  Flanders  were  interpreted  to  that  end.  Every 
confidential  letter  received  by  Perez  was  immediately  laid  by  him  before  the 
King — every  letter  which  the  artful  demon  wrote  was  filled  with  hints  as  to 
the  danger  of  the  King's  learning  the  existence  of  the  correspondence,  and 
with  promises  of  profound  secrecy  upon  his  own  part,  and  was  then  imme- 
diately placed  in  Philip's  hands,  to  receive  his  comments  and  criticisms, 
before  bicing  copied  and  dispatched  to  the  Netherlands.'     The  minister  was 
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playing  a  bold,  murderous,  and  treacherous  game,  and  played  it  In  a  masterly 
manner.  Escovedo  was  lured  to  his  destruction,  Don  John  was  made  to  fret 
his  heart  away,  and  Philip — more  deceived  than  all — was  betrayed  in  what 
he  considered  his  affections,  and  made  the  mere  tool  of  a  man  as  false  as 
liimself,  and  infinitely  more  accomplished. 

Almost  immediately  after  the  arrival  of  Don  John  in  the  Netherlands,  he 
had  begun  to  express  the  greatest  impatience  for  Escovedo,  who  had  not  been 
able  to  accompany  his  master  upon  his  journey,  but  without  whose  assistance 
the  Governor  could  accomplish  none  of  his  undertakings.  "  Being  a  man, 
not  an  angel,  I  cannot  do  all  which  I  have  to  do,"  said  he  to  Ferez,  "  without 
a  single  person  in  whom  I  can  confide." '  He  protested  that  he  could  do  no 
more  than  he  was  then  doing.  He  went  to  bed  at  twelve  and  rose  at  seven, 
without  having  an  hour  in  the  day  in  which  to  take  his  food  regularly,  in  con- 
sequence of  all  which  he  had  already  had  three  fevers.  He  was  plunged  into 
a  world  of  distrust.  Every  man  suspected  him,  and  he  had  himself  no  con- 
fidence in  a  single  individual  throughout  that  whole  Babylon  of  disgusts.  He 
observed  to  Ferez  that  he  was  at  liberty  to  show  his  letters  to  the  King,  or  to 
read  them  in  the  Council,  as  he  meant  always  to  speak  the  truth  in  whatever 
he  should  write.  He  was  sure  that  Perez  would  do  all  for  the  best ;  and 
there  is  something  touching  in  these  exprcs^ons  of  an  honest  purpose  towards 
Philip,  and  of  generous  confidence  in  Perez,  while  the  two  were  thus  artfiilly 
attempting  to  inveigle  him  into  damaging  revelations.  The  Netherlanders  cer- 
tainly had  small  cause  to  love  or  trust  their  new  Governor,  who  very  sincerely 
detested  and  suspected  them,  but  Fhilip  had  little  reason  to  complain  of  his 
brother.  "  Tell  me  if  my  letters  are  read  in  Council,  and  what  his  Majesty 
says  about  them,"  he  wrote ;  "  and,  above  all,  send  money.  I  am  driven  to 
desperation  at  finding  myself  sold  U)  this  peopU,  utterly  unprovided  as  I  am, 
and  knowing  the  slow  manner  in  which  all  affairs  are  conducted  in  Spain."  * 

He  informed  the  King  that  there  Was  but  one  man  in  the  Netherlands,  and 
that  he  was  called  the  Prince  of  Orange.  To  him  everything  was  commnni- 
cated,  with  him  everything  was  negotiated,  opinions  expressed  by  him  were 
implicitly  followed.  The  Governor  vividly  described  the  misgivings  with  which 
he  had  placed  himself  in  the  power  of  the  States  by  going  to  Louvain,  and  the 
reluctance  with  which  he  had  consented  to  send  away  the  troops.  After  this 
concession,  he  complained  that  the  insolence  of  the  States  had  increased, 
"They  think  that  they  can  do  and  undo  what  they  like,  now  that  I  am  at  their 
mercy,"  he  wrote  to  Philip.  "  Nevertheless,  1  do  what  you  command  without 
regarding  that  lam  sold,  and  that  I  am  in  great  danger  of  losing  my  liberty,  a 
toss  which  I  dread  more  than  anything  in  the  world,  for  I  wish  to  remain  justified 
before  God  and  men."'  He  expressed,  however,  no  hopes  as  to  the  result. 
Disrespect  and  rudeness  could  be  pushed  no  further  than  it  had  already  gone, 
while  the  Prince  of  Orange,  the  actual  governor  of  the  country,  considered  his 
own  preservation  dependent  upon  maintaining  things  as  they  then  were.  Don 
John,  therefore,  advised  the  King  steadily  to  make  preparations  for  "  a  nide 
and  terrible  war,"*  which  was  not  to  be  avoided  save  by  a  miracle,  and  which 
ought  not  to  find  him  in  this  unprepared  state.  He  protested  that  it  was 
impossible  to  exaggerate  the  boldnesswhidi  the  people  fdt  at  seeing  him  thus 
defenceless,  "  They  say  pubhcly,"  he  continued,  "  that  your  Majesty  is  not 
to  be  feared,  not  being  capable  of  carrying  on  a  war,  and  having  consumed 
and  exhausted  every  resource.     One  of  the  greatest  injuries  ever  inflicted  upon 
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OS  was  by  Marquis  Havr^,  who,  after  his  return  from  Spain,  went  about  pub- 
lishing everywhere  the  poverty  of  the  royal  exchequer.  This  has  emboldened 
them  to  rise,  for  they  believe  that,  whatever  the  disposition,  there  is  no  strength 
to  diastise  them.  They  see  a  proof  of  the  correctness  of  their  reasoning 
in  the  absence  of  new  levies,  and  in  the  heavy  arrearages  due  to  the  old 
troops."  ^ 

He  protested  that  he  desired  at  least  to  be  equal  to  the  enemy,  without  ask- 
ing, as  others  had  usually  done,  for  double  the  amount  of  the  hostile  force. 
He  gave  a  glance  at  the  foreign  complications  of  the  Netherlands,  telling 
Philip  that  the  Estates  were  intriguing  both  with  France  and  England.  The 
English  envoy  had  expressed  much  uneasiness  at  the  possible  departure  of 
the  Spanish  troops  from'  the  Netherlands  by  sea,  coupling  it  with  a  probable 
attempt  to  liberate  the  Queen  of  Scots.  Don  John,  who  had  come  to  the 
provinces  for  no  other  purpose,  and  whose  soul  had  been  full  of  that  romantic 
scheme,  of  course  stoudy  denied  and  ridiculed  the  idea.  "  Such  notions,"  he 
had  said  to  the  envoy,  "  were  subjects  for  laughter.  If  the  troops  were 
removed  from  the  country,  it  was  to  strengthen  his  Majesty's  force  in  the 
Levant"  •  Mr.  Rogers,  much  comforted,  had  expressed  the  warm  friendship 
which  Elizabeth  entertained  both  for  his  Majesty  and  his  Majesty's  repre- 
sentative— protestations  which  could  hardly  seem  very  sincere  after  the  series 
of  attempts  at  the  Queen's  life  undertaken  so  recently  by  his  Majesty  and  his 
Majesty's  former  representative.  Nevertheless,  Don  John  had  responded  with 
great  cordiality,  had  begged  for  Elizabeth's  portrait,  and  had  expressed  the 
intention,  if  affairs  went  as  he  hoped,  to  go  privately  to  England  for  the  purpose 
of  kissing  her  royal  hand.*  Don  John  further  informed  the  King,  upon  the 
envoy's  authority,  that  Elizabeth  had  refused  assistance  to  the  Estates,  saying, 
if  she  stirred,  it  would  be  to  render  aid  to  Philip,  especially  if  France  should 
meddle  in  the  matter.  As  to  France,  the  Governor  advised  Philip  to  hold 
out  hopes  to  Alen^on  of  espousing  the  Infanta,  but  by  no  means  ever  to  fulfil 
such  a  promise,  as  the  Duke,  "  besides  being  the  shield  of  heretics,  was  unscru- 
pulously addicted  to  in&mous  vices."* 

A  month  later,  Escovedo  described  the  downfall  of  Don  John's  hopes  and 
his  own  in  dismal  language.  "  You  are  aware,"  he  wrote  to  Perez,  "  that  a 
throne — a  chair  with  a  canopy — is  our  intention  and  our  appetite,  and  all  the 
rest  is  good  for  nothing.  Having  failed  in  our  scheme,  we  are  desperate  and 
like  madmen.  All  is  now  weariness  and  death."^  Having  expressed  himself 
in  such  desponding  accents,  he  continued,  a  few  days  afterwards,  in  the  same 
lugubrious  vein,  "  1  am  ready  to  hang  myself,"  said  he, "  and  I  would  have  done 
it  already,  if  it  were  not  for  keeping  myself  as  executioner  for  those  who  have 
done  us  so  much  harm.  Ah,  Sefior  Antonio  Perei ! "  he  added,  "  what 
terrible  pertinacity  have  those  devils  shown  in  making  us  give  up  our  plot.  It 
seems  as  though  hell  were  opened,  and  had  sent  forth  heaps  of  demons  to 
oppose  our  schemes." '  After  these  vigorous  ejaculations,  he  proceeded  to 
inform  his  friend  that  the  English  envoy  and  the  Estates,  governed  by  the 
Prince  of  Orange,  in  whose  power  were  the  much-coveted  ships,  had  prevented 
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the  departure  of  the  troops  by  sea.  "  These  devils  complain  of  the  expense," 
said  he,  "  but  we  would  willingly  swallow  the  cost  if  we  could  only  get  the 
ships."  He  then  described  Don  John  as  so  cast  down  by  his  disappointnieDt 
as  to  be  fit  for  nothihg,  and  most  desirous  of  quitting  the  Netherlands  u  soon 
as  possible.  He  had  no  disposition  to  govern  these  wine-skins.'  Any  one 
who  ruled  in  the  provinces  was  obliged  to  do  exactly  what  they  ordered  him 
to  do.  Such  rule  was  not  to  the  taste  of  Don  John.  Without  any  comparison, 
a  woman  would  answer  the  purpose  better  than  any  man,  and  Escovedo 
accordingly  suggested  the  Empress  Dowager,  or  Madame  dc  Parma,  or  even 
Madame  de  Lorraine.  He  further  recommended  that  the  Spanish  troops,  thus 
forced  to  leave  the  Netherlands  by  land,  should  be  employed  against  the 
heretics  in  France.  This  would  be  a  salvo  for  the  disgrace  of  removing  thera.' 
'*  It  would  be  read  in  history,"  continued  the  secretary,  "  that  the  troops  went 
to  France  in  order  to  render  assistance  in  a  great  rel^ous  necessity ;  while, 
at  the  same  time,  they  will  be  on  hand  to  chastise  these  drunkards,  if  neces- 
sary.* To  have  the  troops  in  France  is  almost  as  well  as  to  keep  them  here." 
He  begged  to  be  foi^ven  if  he  spoke  incoherently.  Twas  no  wonder  that  he 
should  do  so,  for  his  reason  had  been  disordered  by  the  blow  which  had  been 
received.  As  for  Don  John,  he  was  dying  to  leave  the  country ;  and  although 
the  force  was  small  for  so  great  a  general,  yet  it  would  be  well  for  him  to  lead 
these  troops  to  France  in  person.  "  It  would  sound  well  in  history,"  said  poor 
Escovedo,  who  always  thought  of  posterity,  without  ever  dreaming  that  his 
own  private  letters  would  be  destined,  after  three  centuries,  to  comment  and 
earnest  investigation ;  "  it  would  sound  well  in  history  that  Don  John  went 
to  restore  the  French  kingdom,  and  to  extirpate  heretics,  with  six  thousand 
foot  and  two  thousand  horse.  'Tis  a  better  employment,  too,  than  to  govern 
such  vile  creatures  as  these."  * 

If,  however,  all  their  plans  should  fail,  the  secretary  suggested  to  his  friend 
Antonio  that  he  must  see  and  make  courtiers  of  them.  He  suggested  that  a 
strong  administration  might  be  formed  in  Spain  with  Don  John,  the  Marquis 
.1e  los  Velez,  and  the  Duke  of  Sesa.  "  With  such  chiefs,  and  with  Antony 
and  John '  lor  acolytes,"  be  was  of  opinion  that  much  good  work  might  be 
done,  and  that  Don  John  might  became  "  the  staff  for  his  Majesty's  old  age."  " 
He  implored  Perez,  in  the  most  urgent  language,  to  procure  Philip's  consent 
that  his  brother  should  leave  the  provinces.  "  Otherwise,"  said  he,  "  we 
shall  see  the  destruction  of  the  friend  whom  we  so  much  love  I  He  will 
become  seriously  ill,  and,  if  so,  good  night  to  him  !  ^  His  body  is  too  deli- 
cate." Escovedo  protested  that  he  would  rather  die  himself.  "  In  the  catas- 
trophe of  Don  John's  death,"  he  continued,  "  adieu  the  court,  adieu  the 
world  I  "  He  would  incontinendy  bury  himself  among  the  mountains  of  San 
Sebastian,  "  preferring  to  dwell  among  wild  animals  than  among  courtiers." 
Escovedo  accordingly,  not  urged  by  the  most  disinterested  motives  certainly^ 
but  with  as  warm  a  friendship  for  his  master  as  princes  usually  inspire,  pro- 
ceeded to  urge  upon  Perez  the  necessity  of  aiding  the  man  who  was  able  to 
help  them.  The  first  step  was  to  get  him  out  of  the  Netherlands.  That  was 
his  constant  thought  by  day  and  night  As  it  would  hardly  be  desirable  for 
him  to  go  alone,  it  seemed  proper  that  Escovedo  should,  upon  some  pretext, 
be  first  sent  to  Spain.  Such  a  pretext  would  be  easily  found,  because,  as  Don 
John  had  accepted  the  Government,  "  it  would  be  necessary  for  him  to  do 
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nil  which  the  rascals  bade  him."'  After  these  minute  statements,  the  secre- 
tary warned  his  correspondent  of  the  necessity  of  secrecy,  adding  that  he 
especially  feared  "all  the  court  ladies,  great  and  small,  but  that  be  in  every- 
thing amfided  entirely  in  Peres^ 

Nearly  at  the  same  time,  Don  John  wrote  to  Perez  in  a  similar  tone.  "  Ah, 
Scfior  Antonio,"  he  exclaimed,  "  how  certain  is  my  disgrace  and  my  misfortune  I 
Ruined  in  our  enterprise,  after  so  much  labour  and  such  skilful  management"  * 
He  was  to  have  commenced  the  work  with  the  very  Spanish  soldiers  who 
were  now  to  be  sent  off  by  land,  and  he  had  nothing  for  it  but  to  let  them  go, 
or  to  come  to  an  open  rupture  with  the  States.  "  The  last,  his  conscience, 
his  duty,  and  the  time,  alike  forbade."  *  He  was  therefore  obliged  to  submit 
to  the  ruin  of  his  plans,  and  "  could  think  of  nothing  save  to  turn  hermit,  a 
condition  in  which  a  man's  labours,  being  spiritual,  might  not  be  entirely  in 
vain."  *  He  was  so  overwhelmed  by  the  blow,  he  said,  that  he  was  constantly 
thinking  of  an  anchorite's  life.  That  which  he  had  been  leading  had  become 
intolerable.  He  was  not  fitted  for  the  people  of  the  Netherlands,  nor  they 
for  him.  Rather  than  stay  longer  than  was  necessary  in  order  to  appoint  bis 
successor,  there  was  no  resolution  he  might  not  take,  even  to  leaving  everything 
and  coming  upon  them  when  they  least  expected  him,  although  he  were 
to  receive  a  bloody  punishment  in  consequence.  He,  too,  suggested  the 
Empress,  who  had  all  the  qualities  which  he  lacked  himself,  or  Madame  de 
Parma,  or  Madame  de  Lorraine,  as  each  of  them  was  more  fit  to  govern  the 
provinces  than  he  pretended  10  be.  "The  people," said  he  plainly,  "are  iegin- 
ningto  abhor  me,  and  I  abhor  them  already'"'  He  entreated  Perez  to  get  him 
out  of  the  country  by  fair  means  or  foul,  "  per/as  out  pernefas."  ^  His  friends 
ought  to  procure  his  liberation,  if  they  wished  to  save  him  from  the  sin  ot 
disobedience,  and  even  of  infamy.  He  expressed  the  most  unbounded  con- 
fidence in  the  honour  of  his  correspondent,  adding  that  if  nothing  else  could 
procure  his  release,  the  letter  might  be  shown  to  the  King.  In  general,  the 
Govemorwas  always  willing  that  Perez  should  make  what  changes  he  thought 
advisable  in  the  letters  for  his  Majesty,  altering  or  softening  whatever  seemed 
crude  or  harsh,  provided  always  the  main  point — that  of  procuring  his  recall 
— were  steadily  kept  in  view.  In  this,  said  the  Governor,  vehemently,  my 
life,  my  honour,  and  my  soul  are  all  at  stake  ;  for  as  to  the  two  first,  I 
shall  forfeit  them  both  certainly,  and,  in  my  desperate  condition,  I  shall  run 
great  risk  of  losing  the  last' 

On  the  other  hand,  Perez  was  profiise  in  his  professions  of  friendship  both 
to  Don  John  and  to  Escovedo,  dilating  in  all  his  letters  upon  the  difficulty 
of  approaching  the  King  upon  the  subject  of  his  brother's  recall,  but  giving 
occasional  information  that  an  incidental  hint  had  been  Ventured  which  might 
not  remain  without  effect.  All  these  letters  were,  however,  laid  before  Philip 
for  his  approval  before  being  dispatched,  and  tiie  whole  subject  thoroughly 
and  perpetually  discussed  between  them,  about  which  Perez  pretended  that  he 
hardly  dare  breathe  a  syllable  to  his  Majesty.  He  had  done  what  he  could, 
he  said,  while  reading,  piece  by  piece,  to  the  King,  during  a  fit  of  the  gout, 
the  official  dispatches  from  the  Netherlands,  to  insinuate  such  of  the  argu- 
ments used  by  the  Governor  and  Escovedo  as  might  seem  admissible,  but  it 
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was  soon  obvious  that  no  impression  could  be  made  upon  the  royal  mtncl. 
Perez  did  not  urge  the  matter,  therefore,  "because,"  said  he,  "it the  King 
should  suspect  that  we  had  any  other  object  than  his  interests,  we  should  aU 
be  iosi."^  Every  effbrt  should  be  made  by  Don  John  and  all  his  friends  to 
secure  his  Majesty's  entire  con&dence,  since  by  that  course  more  progress 
would  be  made  in  their  secret  plans  than  by  proceedings  concerning  which 
the  Gavemor  wrote  "  with  such  fury  and  anxiety  of  heart"  '  Perez  warned  his 
correspondent,  therefore,  most  solemnly  against  the  danger  of  "striking  the 
blow  without  hitting  the  mark,"  and  tried  to  persuade  him  that  his  best 
interests  required  him  to  protract  his  residence  in  the  provinces  for  a  longer 
period.  He  informed  Don  John  that  his  disappointment  as  to  the  English 
scheme  had  met  with  the  warmest  sjmipathy  of  the  King,  who  had  wished 
his  brother  success.  "  I  have  sold  to  him,  at  as  high  a  price  as  I  could,"  said 
Perez,  "  the  magnanimity  with  which  your  Highness  had  sacrificed  on  that 
occasion  a  private  object  to  hii  service."  * 

The  minister  held  the  same  language  when  writing,  in  a  still  more  intimate 
and  expansive  style,  to  Escovedo.  "  We  must  avoid,  by  a  thousand  leagues, 
the  possibility  of  the  King's  thinkmg  us  influenced  by  private  morives," 
he  observed ;  "  for  we  know  the  King  and  the  delicacy  of  these  matters. 
The  only  way  to  gain  the  goodwill  of  the  man  is  carefuUy  to  accommodate 
ourselves  to  his  tastes,  and  to  have  the  appearance  of  being  occupied  solely  with 
his  interests."  *  The  letter,  like  all  the  rest,  being  submitted  to  "  the  man  " 
in  question  before  being  sent,  was  underlined  by  him  at  this  paragraph,  and  * 
furnished  with  the  following  annotation : — "  But  you  must  enlarge  upon  the 
passage  which  1  have  marked — say  more,  even  if  you  are  obliged  to  copy  the 
letter,  in  order  that  we  may  see  the  nature  of  ike  reply'  " 

In  another  letter  to  Escovedo,  Perez  enlarged  upon  the  impropriety,  the 
impossibility  of  Don  John's  leaving  the  Netherlands  at  that  time.  The  King 
was  so  resolute  upon  that  point,  he  said,  that  'twas  out  of  the  (question  to 
suggest  the  matter.  "  We  should,  by  so  doing,  only  lose  all  credit  with  him 
in  other  things.  You  know  what  a  terrible  man  he  is ;  if  he  should  once  sus- 
pect us  of  having  a  private  end  in  view,  we  should  entirely  miss  our  mark."  * 
Especially  the  secretary  was  made  acquainted  with  the  enormous  error  which 
would  be  committed  by  Don  John  in  leaving  his  post  Perez  "  had  ventured 
into  the  water  "  upon  the  subject,  he  said,  by  praising  the  Governor  warmly 
to  his  Majesty.  The  King  had  responded  by  a  hearty  eulogium,  adding  that 
the  greatest  comfort  in  having  such  a  brother  was,  that  he  might  be  where  his 
Majesty  could  not  be.  Therefore  it  was  out  of  the  question  for  Don  John  to 
leave  the  provinces.  The  greatest  tact  was  necessary,  urged  Perez,  in  dealing 
with  the  King.  If  he  should  once  "  suspect  that  we  have  a  private  purpose, 
we  are  tost,  and  no  Demosthenes  or  Cicero  would  be  able  to  influence  him 
afterwards."  ^  Perez  begged  that  his  ardent  attachment  to  Don  John  might 
be  represented  in  the  strongest  colours  to  that  high  personage,  who  was  to  be 
assured  that  every  effort  would  be  made  to  place  him  at  the  head  of  a&irs  in 
Spain,  according  to  the  suggestion  of  Escoveda  "  It  would  never  do,  how- 
ever," he  continued,  "  to  let  our  man  see  that  we  desire  it,  for  then  we  should 
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never  succeed.  The  only  w4y  to  conquer  him  is  to  make  him  believe  that 
things  are  going  on  as  he  wishes,  not  as  his  Highness  itiay  desire,  and  tliat  we 
have  none  of  us  any  will  but  the  King's."  ^  Upon  this  passage  the  "terrible 
man  "  made  a  brief  annotation ;  "  This  paragraph  does  admirably,"  he  said, 
adding,  with  characteristic  tautology,  "  and  what  you  say  in  il  is  also  esUellmt."  • 

"  Therefore,"  continued  the  minister,  "  God  forbid.  Master  Escovedo,  that 
you  should  come  hither  now  ;  for  we  should  all  be  lost  In  the  English  matter, 
I  assure  you  that  his  Majesty  was  extremely  anxious  that  the  plan  should 
succeed,  either  through  the  Pope  or  otherwise.  That  puts  me  in  mind,"  added 
Perez,  "to  say.  Body  of  God  !  Sefior  Escovedo  I  how  the  devil  came  you  to 
send  that  courier  to  Rome  about  the  English  plot  without  giving  me  warn- 
ing ?  "  *  He  then  proceeded  to  state  that  the  Papal  nuncio  in  Spain  had  been 
much  troubled  in  mind  upon  the  subject,  and  had  sent  for  him.  "I  went," 
said  Perez,  "and  after  he  had  closed  the  door,  and  looked  through  the  key- 
hole to  see  that  there  were  no  listeners,  he  informed  me  that  he  had  received 
intelligence  from  the  Pope  as  to  the  demands  made  by  Don  John  upon  his 
Holiness  for  bulls,  briefs,  and  money  to  assist  him  in  his  English  scheme,  and 
that  eighty  thousand  ducats  had  already  been  sent  to  him  in  consequence." 
Perez  added  that  the  nundo  waa  very  anxious  to  know  how  the  affair  should 
best  be  communicated  tb  the  King  without  prejudice  to  his  Highness.  He 
had  given  him  the  requisite  advice,  he  continued,  and  had  himself  Subsequently 
.  told  the  King  that  no  doubt  letters  had  been  written  by  Don  John  to  hi^ 
Majesty,  Communicating  these  negotiations  at  Rome,  but  that  probably  the 
dispatches  had  been  forgotten.  Thus,  giving  himself  the  appearance  of 
having  smoothed  the  matter  with  the  King,  Perez  concluded  with  a  practical 
suggestion  of  much  importance — the  necessity,  namely,  of  prbcuring  the  assassi- 
nation of  the  Prince  of  Orange  as  soon  as  possible.  "  Let  it  never  be  absent 
from  your  mind,"  said  he,  "  that  a  good  occasion  must  be  fonaA  fat- finishing 
Orange,  sibce,  besides  the  service  which  will  thus  be  rendered  to  our  master 
and  to  the  States,  it  will  be  worth  something  to  ourselves."  * 

No  apology  is  necessary  for  laying  a.  somewhat  extensive  analysis  Of  thii 
secret  coirespondence  before  the  reader.  If  there  be  any  value  in  the  examples 
of  history,  certaihly  few  chronicles  can  fiirtiish  a  more  instructive  moral.  Here 
are  a  despotic  king  and  his  confidential  minister  laying  their  heads  together  ih 
one  cabinet ;  the  Viceroy  of  the  most  importSint  provinces  of  the  realm,  with 
his  secretary,  deeply  conferring  in  another,  not  as  to  the  manner  of  advancing 
the  great  interests,  moral  or  material,  of  the  people  over  whom  God  has  per- 
mitted them  to  rule,  but  as  to  the  best  means  of  anangiilg  conspirades  against 
the  throne  and  life  of  a  neighbouring  sovere^,  with  the  connivance  add  sub- 
sidies of  the  Pope.  In  this  scheme,  and  iti  this  only,  the  high  conspiraton 
are  agreed.  In  eveiy  other  respect,  mutual  suspicion  and  profound  deceit 
characterise  the  sCene.  The  Governor  is  filled  with  inexpressible  loathing  for 
the  whole  nation  of  "  drunkards  and  wine-Skins,"  who  are  at  the  very  moment 
strewing  flowers  in  his  path,  and  deafening  his  ears  with  shouts  of  welcome ; 
the  King,  while  expressing  unbounded  confidence  in  the  vicetoy,  is  doing  his 
utmost,  through  the  agency  of  the  subtlest  intriguer  in  the  world,  to  inveigle 
him  into  confessions  of  treasonbble  schemes,  and  the  minister  is  filling  reams 
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of  pap«T  with  piotesttitions  of  affection  for  the  Governor  and  Secretary,  with 
sneers  at  the  character  of  the  King,  and  with  instructions  as  to  the  best  method 
of  deceiving  him,  and  then  laying  the  dispatches  before  his  Majesty  for  cor- 
rection and  enlargement  To  complete  the  picture,  the  monarch  and  his 
minister  are  seen  urging  the  necessity  of  murdering  the  foremost  man  of  the 
age  upon  the  very  dupe  who,  within  a  twelvemonth,  was  himself  to  be  assassi- 
nated by  the  self-same  pair ;  while  the  arch-plotter  who  controls  the  strings 
of  all  these  complicated  projects  is  equally  false  to  King,  Governor,  and  Sec- 
retary, and  is  engaging  all  the  others  in  these  blind  and  tortuous  paihs  for  the 
accomplishment  of  his  own  secret  and  most  ignoble  aims. 

In  reply  to  the  letters  of  Perez,  Don  John  constantly  expressed  the  satisiac- 
tion  and  comfort  which  he  derived  from  them  in  the  midst  of  his  annoyances. 
"  He  was  very  disconsolate,"  he  said,  "  to  be  in  that  hell,  and  to  be  obliged 
to  remain  in  it," '  now  that  the  English  plot  had  fallen  to  the  ground ;  but  he 
would  nevertheless  take  patience,  and  wait  for  a  more  favourable  conjuncture. 

E^ovedo  expressed  the  opinion,  however,  notwithstanding  all  the  su^es- 
tions  of  Perez,  that  the  presence  of  Don  John  in  the  provinces  had  become 
entirely  superfluous.  "  An  old  woman  with  her  distaff,"  suggested  the  secre- 
tary, "  would  be  more  appropriate ;  for  there  would  be  nothing  to  do,  if  the 
States  had  their  way,  save  to  sign  everything  which  they  should  command."  * 
If  there  should  be  war,  \i\s  Highness  would,  of  course,  not  abandon  his  post, 
even  if  permitted  to  do  so ;  but  otherwise,  nothing  could  be  gained  by  a  pro- 
longed residence.  As  to  the  scheme  of  assassinating  the  Prince  of  Orange, 
Escovedo  prayed  Perez  to  believe  him  incapable  of  negligence  on  the  subject. 
"You  know  that  the  ^isAingo/  Orange  is  very  near  my  heart,"  wrote  the  poor 
dupe  to  the  man  by  whom  lie  was  himself  so  soon  to  be  finished.  "  You  may 
believe  that  I  have  never  forgotten  it,  and  never  will  forget  it,  until  it  be  done. 
Much,  and  very  much  artifice  is,  however,  necessary  to  accomplish  this  objecL 
A  proper  person  to  undertake  a  task  fraught  with  such  well-known  danger  is 
hard  to  find.  Nevertheless,  I  will  not  withdraw  my  attention  from  the  sub- 
ject till  such  a  person  be  procured  and  the  deed  be  done."  * 

A  month  later,  Escovedo  wrote  that  he  was  about  to  visit  SpEun.  He  com- 
plained that  he  required  rest  in  his  old  age,  but  that  Perez  could  judge  bow 
much  rest  he  could  get  in  such  a  condidon  of  affairs.  He  was,  unfortunately, 
not  aware,  when  he  wrote,  how  soon  his  correspondent  was  to  give  him  a 
long  repose.  He  said,  too,  that  the  pleasure  of  visiting  his  home  was  coun- 
terbalanced by  the  necessity  of  travelling  back  to  the  Netherlands ;  *  but  he 
did  not  know  that  Perei  was  to  spare  him  that  trouble,  and  to  send  him 
forth  upon  a  much  longer  journey. 

The  Governor-General  had,  in  truth,  not  inspired  the  popular  party  or  its 
leader  with  confidence,  nor  did  he  place  the  least  reliance  upon  them.  While 
at  Louvain,  he  had  complained  that  a  conspiracy  had  been  formed  against 
his  life  and  liberty.  Two  French  gentlemen,  Bonnivet  and  Bellangreville, 
had  been  arrested  on  suspicion  of  a  conspiracy  to  secure  his  person,  and  to 
cany  him  off  a  prisoner  to  Kochelle.  Nothing  came  of  the  examination 
which  followed;  the  prisoners  were  released,  and  an  apology  was  sent  by  the 
States-general  to  the  Duke  of  Alen9on,  as  well  for  the  indignity  which  bad 
been  offered  to  two  of  his  servants,  as  for  the  suspicion  which  had  been  cast 
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upon  himsdC>  Don  John,  honever,  vas  not  satisfied.  He  persisted  in 
asserting  the  existence  of  the  conspiracy,  and  made  no  secret  of  his  belief 
that  the  Prince  of  Orange  was  acquainted  with  the  anangemenL^  As  may 
be  supposed,  nothing  was  discovered  in  the  course  of  the  investigation  to 
implicate  that  astute  politician.  The  Prince  had  indeed  secretly  recommended 
that  the  Governor  should  be  talccn  into  custody  on  his  first  arrival,  not  for 
the  purpose  of  assassination  or  personal  injury,  but  in  order  to  extort  better 
terms  fiom  Philip,  through  the  affection  or  respect  which  he  might  be  sup- 
posed to  entertain  for  his  brother.  It  will  be  remembered  that  unsuccessful 
attempts  had  also  been  made  to  capture  the  Dulce  of  Alva  and  the  Com- 
mander Requesens.  Such  achievements  comported  with  the  spirit  of  the 
age,  and  although  it  is  doubtful  whether  any  well-coticerted  plot  existed 
against  the  liberty  of  the  Governor,  it  is  certain  that  he  entertained  no  doubt 
on  the  subject  himsell^ 

In  addition  to  these  real  or  suspected  designs,  there  was  an  ever-present 
consciousness  in  the  mind  of  Don  John  that  the  enthusiasm  which  greeted 
his  presence  was  hollow,  that  no  real  attachment  was  felt  for  his  person,  that 
his  (ate  was  leading  him  into  a  false  position,  that  the  hearts  of  the  people 
were  fixed  upon  another,  and  that  tht^  were  never  to  be  won  by  himself. 
Instinctively  he  seemed  to  feel  a  multitude  of  invisible  threads  twining  into 
a  snare  around  him,  and  the  courageous  heart  and  the  bounding  strength 
became  uneasily  conscious  of  the  act  in  which  they  were  to  be  held  captive* 
till  life  should  be  wasted  quite  away. 

The  universal  affection  for  the  rebel  Prince,  and  the  hopeless  abandon- 
ment of  the  people  to  that  deadliest  of  sins,  the  liberty  of  conscience,  were 
alike  unquestionable.  "  They  mean  to  remain  free,  sire,"  wrote  Escovedo 
to  Pbillp,  "  and  to  live  as  they  please.  To  that  end  they  would  be  willing 
that  the  Turk  should  come  to  be  master  of  the  country.  By  the  road  which 
they  are  travelling,  however,  it  will  be  the  Prince  of  Orange — which  comes  to 
quite  the  same  thmg,"  *  At  the  same  time,  however,  it  was  hoped  that  some- 
thing might  be  made  of  this  liberty  of  conscience.  All  were  not  equally  sunk 
in  the  horrible  superstition,  and  those  who  were  yet  faithful  to  Church  and 
King  might  be  set  against  their  besotted  brethren.  Liberty  of  conscience 
might  thus  be  turned  to  account  While  two  great  parties  were  "by  the 
ears,  and  pulling  out  each  other's  hair,  all  might  perhaps  be  reduced 
together." '  His  Majesty  was  warned,  nevertheless,  to  expect  the  worst, 
and  to  believe  that  the  country  could  only  be  cured  with  fire  and  blood." 
The  position  of  the  Governor  was  painful  and  perplexing.  "  Don  John," 
said  Escovedo,  "is  thirty  years  old.  I  promise  your  Majesty  nothing,  save 
that  if  he  finds  himself  without  requisite  assistance,  he  will  take  himself  off 
when  your  Majesty  is  least  thinking  of  such  a  thing."  ^ 

Nothing  could  be  more  melancholy  than  the  tone  of  the  Governor's  letters. 
He  believed  himself  disliked,  even  in  the  midst  of  affectionate  demonstrations. 
He  felt  compelled  to  use  moderate  counsels,  although  he  considered  mode- 
ration of  no  avail.  He  was  chained  to  his  post,  even  though  the  post  could, 
in  his  opinion,  be  more  advantageously  filled  by  another.  He  would  still 
endeavour  to  gain  the  affections  of  the  people,  although  he  believed  them 
hopelessly  alienated.     If  patience  would  cure  the  malady  of  the  country,  he 
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professed  himself  capable  of  applying  the  remedy,  although  the  medicine 
had  so  far  done  but  little  good,  and  although  he  had  no  very  strong  hopes 
as  to  its  future  effects.^  "  Thus  far,  however,"  Said  he,  "  I  am  but  as  one 
crying  in  the  wilderness."  *  He  took  occasion  to  impress  upon  his  Majesty, 
in  very  strong  language,  the  neceGsity  of  money.  Secret  agents,  spies,  and 
spies  upon  spies,  were  more  necessary  than  ever,  and  were  veiy  expensive 
portions  of  government  machinery.  Never  was  money  more  wanted.  No- 
thing could  be  more  important  than  to  attend  faithfully  to  the  financial  sug- 
gestions of  EScovedo  j  and  Don  John  therefore  urged  his  Majesty,  again  and 
again,  not  to  dishonour  their  driiis.  "  Money  is  the  gnid,"  said  he,  "with 
which  we  must  cure  this  sick  man  ; "  '  and  he  therefore  prayed  all  those  who 
wished  well  to  his  efforts  to  see  that  his  Majesty  did  not  fail  him  in  this 
important  matter.  Notwithstanding,  however,  the  vigour  of  his  efibrts,  and 
the  earnestness  of  his  intentions,  he  gave  but  little  hope  to  his  Majesty  of 
any  valuable  fruit  from  the  paci^cation  just  concluded.  He  saw  the  Prince 
of  Orange  strengthening  himself  "  with  great  fury"  in  Holland  and  Zealand ;  * 
he  knew  that  the  Prince  Was  backed  by  the  Queen  of  England,  who,  not- 
withstanding hfer  promises  to  Phihp  and  himself,  had  offered  her  stippoit  to 
the  rebels  in  case  the  proposed  tctmS  of  peace  were  rejected  in  Holland,  and 
he  felt  that  "  nearly  the  whoW  people  was  at  t!ie  devotion  of  the  Prince."  ' 
Don  John  felt  more  and  more  Convinced,  too,  that  a  Conspiracy  was  on 
•  foot  against  his  liberty.  Thetc  were  so  many  Of  the  one  party,  and  so  few 
of  the  other,  that  if  he  were  once  fairly  "  trussed,"  he  affirmed  that  nbt  a  man 
among  the  faithful  would  dare  to  budge  an  inch."  He  therefore  ihfbrmed  his 
Majesty  that  hft  was  secretly  meditating  a  retreat  to  some  place  bf  security  ; 
judging  very  properly  that,  if  he  wCrS  still  his  own  master,  he  should  be  able 
to  exert  more  influence  over  those  trho  were  still  well  disposed,  than  if  he 
should  suffer  himself  to  be  taken  captive.  A  suppressed  convittion  that  he 
could  effect  nothing,  eJtcept  with  his  sword,  pierced  through  all  his  more 
prudent  reflctlions.  He  mdtitained  that,  after  all,  there  was  no  rfimedy  for 
the  body  but  to  cut  off  the  diseased  parts  at  once,^  ahd  h6  therefore  b^ed 
his  Majesty  fbr  the  means  of  perfbrming  the  opferation  handsomely.  The 
general  expressions  which  he  had  previously  used  in  favour  of  broths  atid  mild 
treatment  hardly  tallied  with  the  severe  amputation  thus  recommSnded.  There 
was,  in  truth,  a  constant  struggle  going  on  between  the  fierceness  of  his  inclina- 
tions and  the  shatkles  Which  had  been  imposed  upon  him.  He  already  felt 
entirely  out  of  plactf,  and  although  he  scorned  to  fly  from  his  pbst  so  long  as 
it  seemed  the  post  of  danger,  he  was  most  anxiouS  tliat  the  King  should  grant 
him  his  dismissal  so  soon  as  his  presence  should  no  longer  be  imperiously 
required.  He  waS  sure  that  the  people  woiild  never  believe  ih  his  Majesty's 
forgiveness  undl  the  man  concerning  whom  they  entertained  so  much  suspi- 
cion should  be  removed;  for  they  saw  in  him  only  the  "thunderbolt  of  his 
Majesty's  wrath."  '  Orange  and  EngUnd  cdntirmed  their  suspicions  and  sus- 
tained their  malice.  Should  he  be  compelled,  against  his  will,  to  remain,  he 
gave  warning  that  he  might  do  something  which  would  be  matter  of  astonish- 
ment to  everybody.' 


1  Leiln  of  Don  John  to  ihc  King,  April  7,  isH' 
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Meantime,  the  man  in  whose  hands  really  lay  the  question  of  war  and  peace 
sat  at  Middelburg  watching  the  deep  current  of  events  as  it  slowly  flowed  to- 
wards the  precipice.  The  whole  popalation  of  Holland  and  Zealand  hung  on 
his  words.  In  approaching  the  realms  of  William  the  Silent,  Don  John  felt 
that  he  had  entered  a  charmed  circle,  where  the  talisman  of  his  own  illustrious 
name  lost  ica  power,  where  his  valour  was  paralysed,  and  his  sword  rusted 
irrevocably  in  its  sheath.  "  The  people  here,"  he  wrote,  "  are  bewitched  by 
the  Prince  of  Orange.  They  love  him,  they  fear  him,  and  wish  to  have  him 
f<K'  their  master.  They  infoim  him  of  eveiyUiing,  and  take  no  resolution  with- 
out consulting  him."  ^ 

While  William  was  thus  dbecting  and  animating  the  whole  nation  with  his 
spirit,  his  immediate  friends  became  more  and  more  anxious  concerning  the 
perils  to  which  he  was  exposed.  His  mother,  who  had  already  seen  her 
youogest-boin,  Henry,  her  Adolphus,  her  chivalrous  Louisj  laid  in  their  bloody 
graves  for  the  cause  of  conscience,  was  most  solicitous  for  the  welfare  of  her 
"  heart's-beloved  lord  and  son,"  the  Prince  of  Orange.  Nevertheless,  the 
high-spirited  old  dame  was  even  more  alarmed  at  the  possibility  of  a  peace  in 
which  that  religious  liberty  for  which  so  much  dear  blood  had  been  poured 
forth  should  be  inadequately  secured.  "  My  heart  tongs  for  certain  tidings 
from  my  lord,"  she  wrote  to  William,  "  for  methinks  the  peace  now  in  pro- 
spect will  prove  but  an  oppression  for  soul  and  conscience^  I  trust  my  heart's 
dear]y<beloved  lord  and  son  will  be  supported  by  Divine  grace  to  do  nothing 
against  God  and  hia  own  soul's  salvation.  'Tis  better  to  lose  the  temporal 
than  the  eternal."  ^  Thus  wrote  the  mother  of  William,  and  we  can  feel  the 
sympathetic  thrill  which  such  tender  and  lofty  words  awoke  in  his  breast  His 
son,  ill-starred  Philip,  now  for  ten  years  long  a  compulsory  sojourner  in  Spain, 
was  not  yet  weaned  from  his  afiection  for  hb  noble  parent;  but  sent  messages 
of  affection  to  him  whenever  occasion  offered,  while  a  less  commendable  proof 
of  his  filial  affection  he  had  lately  afforded  at  the  expense  of  the  tutjtless 
captain  of  his  Spanish  guard.  That  officer,  having  dared  in  his  presence  to 
Speak  disrespectfully  of  his  father,  was  suddenly  seized  about  the  waist  by  the 
enraged  young  Count,  hurled  out  of  the  window,  and  killed  stone-dead  upon 
the  spoL*  After  this  exhibition  of  his  natural  feelings,  the  Spanish  Govem- 
Bient  thought  it  necessary  to  take  more  subtle  means  to  tame  so  turbulent  a 
spirit.     Unfortunately  they  proved  successful 

Count  John  of  Nassau,  too,  was  sorely  pressed  for  money.  Six  hundred 
thousand  florins,  at  least,  had  been  advanced  by  himself  and  brothers  to  aid 
the  cause  of  Netherland  freedom.*  Louis  and  himself  had,  unhesitatingly  and 
immediately,  turned  into  that  sacred  iiind  the  hundred  thousand  crowns  which 
the  King  of  France  had  presented  them  for  their  personal  use ; '  for  it  was  not 
the  Prince  of  Orange  alone  who  bad  consecrated  his  wealth  and  his  life  to 
the  cause,  but  the  members  of  his  family,  less  immediately  interested  in  the 
country,  had  thus  furnished  what  may  wtill  be  called  an  enormous  subsidy, 
and  one  most  disproportioned  to  their  means.  Not  only  had  they  given  all 
the  cash  which  they  could  command  by  mortgaging  their  lands  and  rents, 
their  plate  and  furniture,  but,  in  the-words  of  Count  John  himself,  "  they  bad 
taken  the  chains  and  jewels  from  the  necks  of  their  wives,  their  children,  and 
their  mother,  and  had  hawked  them  about,  as  if  they  had  themselves  been 
traders  and  hucksters," "  And  yet,  even  now,  while  stooping  under  this  pro- 
digious deb^  Count  John  asked  not  for  present  repayment     He  only  wrote 
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to  the  Prince  to  signify  his  extreme  embarrassment,  and  to  request  some 
obligation  or  recognition  from  the  cities  of  Holland  and  Zealand,  whence 
hitherto  no  expression  of  gradtude  or  acknowledgment  had  proceeded.' 

The  Prince  consoled  and  assured,  as  best  he  could,  his  mother,  son,  wife, 
and  brother,  even  at  the  same  moment  that  he  comforted  his  people.  He 
also  received  at  this  time  a  second  and  more  solemn  embassy  from  Don  John.* 
No  sooner  had  the  Governor  exchanged  oaths  at  Brussels,  and  been  acknow- 
ledged as  the  representative  of  his  Majesty,  than  he  hastened  to  make  another 
effort  to  conciliate  the  Prince.  Don  John  saw  before  him  only  a  grand 
seignior  of  lofty  birth  and  boundless  influence,  who  had  placed  himself  to- 
wards the  crown  in  a  fabe  positioti,  from  which  he  might  even  yet  be  rescued  ; 
for  to  sacriUce  the  whims  of  a  reforming  aud  transitory  religious  fanaticisna, 
which  had  spun  itself  for  a  moment  about  so  clear  a  brain,  would,  he  thought, 
prove  but  a  trifling  task  for  so  experienced  a  politician  as  the  Prince.  William 
of  Orange,  on  the  other  hand,  looked  upon  his  young  antagonist  as  the 
most  brilliant  impersonation  which  had  yet  been  seen  of  the  foul  spirit  of 
pereecution. 

It  will  be  necessary  to  follow,  somewhat  more  in  detail  than  is  usnallsr 
desirable,  the  interchange  of  conversations,  letters,  and  protocols,  out  of  which 
the  brief  but  important  administration  of  Don  John  was  composed  ;  for  it  was 
exactly  in  such  manifestations  that  the  great  fight  was  really  proceeding. 
Don  John  meant  peace,  wise  William  meant  war,  for  he  knew  that  no  other 
issue  was  possible.  Peace,  in  reality,  was  war  in  its  worst  shape.  Peace 
would  unchain  every  priestly  tongue  and  unsheath  every  knightly  sword  in 
the  fifteen  provinces  against  little  Holland  and  Zealand.  He  had  been  able 
to  bind  all  the  provinces  together  by  the  hastily  foiled  chain  of  the  Ghent 
treaty,  and  had  done  what  he  could  to  strengthen  that  union  by  the  principle 
of  mutual  religious  respect  By  the  arrival  of  Don  John  that  work  had  been 
deranged.  It  had,  however,  been  impossible  for  the  Prince  thoroughly  to 
infiise  his  own  ideas  on  the  subject  of  toleration  into  the  hearts  of  his  nearest 
associates.  He  could  not  hope  to  inspire  his  deadly  enemies  with  a  deeper 
sympathy.  Was  he  not  himself  the  mark  of  obloquy  among  the  Reformers 
because  of  his  leniency  to  Catholics?  Nay  more,  was  not  his  intimate 
councillor,  the  accomplished  St  Aldegonde,  in  despair  because  the  Prints 
refused  to  exclude  the  Anabaptists  of  Holland  from  the  rights  of  citizenship  ? 
At  the  vety  moment  when  William  was  straining  every  nerve  to  unite  warring 
sects,  and  to  persuade  men's  hearts  into  a  system  by  which  thdr  consciences 
were  to  be  laid  open  to  God  alone — at  the  moment  when  it  was  most  neces- 
sary for  the  very  existence  of  the  fatherland  that  Catholic  and  Protestant 
should  mingle  their  social  and  political  relations,  it  was  indeed  a  bitter  dis- 
appointment for  him  to  see  wise  statesmen  of  his  own  creed  unable  to  rise 
to  the  idea  of  toleration.  "  The  affair  of  the  Anabaptists,"  wrote  Sl 
Aldegonde,  "  has  been  renewed.  The  Prince  objects  to  exclude  them  from 
citizenship.  He  answered  me  sharply,  that  their  yea  was  equal  to  our  oath, 
and  that  we  should  not  press  this  matter,  unless  we  were  wiliing  to  eanfeu  that 
it  was  just  for  the  Papists  lo  compel  vj  to  a  Divine  service  which  was  against 
our  conscience."  It  seems  hardly  credible  that  this  sentence,  containing  so 
sublime  a  tribute  to  the  character  of  the  Prince,  should  have  been  indited  as 
a  bitter  censure,  and  that,  too,  by  an  enlightened  and  accomplished  Protestant. 
"  In  short,"  continued  SL  Aldegonde,  with  increasing  vexation,  "  I  don't  see 
how  we  can  accomplish  our  wish  in  this  matter.  The  Prince  has  uttered 
reproaches  to  me  that  our  clei^  are  striving  to  obtain  a  mastery  over  con- 
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scicDces.  He  praised  lately  the  saying  of  a  monk  who  was  not  long  ago  here, 
that  our  pot  had  not  gone  to  the  fire  as  often  as  that  of  our  antagonists,  but 
that  when  the  time  came  it  would  be  bl^ck  enoim;h.  In  short,  the  Prince  fears 
that,  after  a  few  centuries,  the  clerical  tj-ranny  on  both  sides  will  stand  in  this 
respect  on  the  same  footing,"  ^ 

Early  in  the  month  of  May,  Doctor  Leoninua  and  Caspar  Schetc,  Seigneur 
de  Grobbendonck,  had  been  sent  on  a  mission  from  the  States-general  to  the 
Prince  of  Orange.*  While  their  negotiations  were  still  pending,  four  special 
envoys  from  Don  John  arrived  at  Middclburg.  To  this  commission  was  in- 
fonnally  adjoined  Leoninus,  who  had  succeeded  to  the  general  position  of 
VigJius.  Vighus  was  dead.*  Since  the  memorable  arrest  of  the  State  Council, 
he  had  not  appeared  on  the  scene  of  public  affairs.  The  house-arrest,  to  which 
he  had  been  compelled  by  a  revolutionary  committee,  had  been  inde6nitely 
prolonged  by  a  higher  power,  and  after  a  protracted  illness  he  had  noiselessly 
disappeared  from  the  stage  of  life.  There  had  been  few  more  learned  doctors 
of  both  laws  than  he.  There  had  been  few  more  adroit  politicians,  considered 
from  his  point  of  view.  His  punning  device  was  "  Vita  mortalium  vigilia"  * 
and  he  acted  accordingly,  but  with  a  narrow  interpreOition.  His  life  had 
indeed  been  a  vigil,  but  it  must  be  confessed  that  the  vigils  had  been  for  Viglius. 
The  weather-beaten  Palinurus,  as  he  loved  to  call  himself,  had  conducted 
his  own  argosy  so  warily  that  he  had  saved  his  whole  cargo,  and  perished  in 
port  at  last ;  while  others,  not  sailing  by  his  compass,  were  still  tossed  by  the 
temp>est. 

The  agents  of  Don  John  were  the  Duke  of  Aerschot,  the  Seigneur  de  Hierges, 
Seigneur  de  Willerval  and  Doctor  Meetkercke,  accompanied  by  Doctor 
Andrew  Gaill,  one  of  the  imperial  commissioners.'  The  two  envoys  Irom 
the  States^eneral,  Leoninus  and  Schetz,  being  present  at  Gertruydenberg, 
were  added  to  the  deputation.'  An  important  conference  took  place,  the 
details  of  which  have  been  somewhat  minutely  preserved.^  The  Prince  ot 
Orange,  accompanied  by  St.  Aldegonde  and  four  other  councillors,  encoun- 
tered the  seven  champions  from  Brussels  in  a  long  debate,  which  was  more 
like  a  passage  of  arms  or  a  trial  of  skill  than  a  friendly  colloquy  with  a  pacific 
result  in  prospect ;  for  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  Prince  of  Orange  did 
not  mean  peace.  He  had  devised  the  Pacification  of  Ghent  as  a  union  ot 
the  other  provinces  with  Holland  and  Zealand  against  Philip.  He  did  not 
intend  that  it  should  be  converted  into  a  union  of  the  other  provinces  with 
Philip  against  Holland  and  Zealand. 

Meetkercke  was  the  first  to  speak.  He  said  that  the  Governor  had  dis- 
patched them  to  the  Prince  to  express  his  good  intentions,  to  represent  the 
fidelity  with  which  his  promises  had  thus  far  been  executed,  and  to  entreat 
the  Prince,  together  with  the  provinces  of  Holland  and  Zealand,  to  unite  with 
their  sister  provinces  in  common  allegiance  to  his  Majesty.  His  Highness 
also  proposed  to  advise  with  them  concerning  the  proper  method  of  convok- 
ing the  States-general.^  As  soon  as  Meetkercke  had  finished  his  observations, 
the  Prince  demanded  that  the  points  and  articles  should  be  communicated  to 
him  in  writing.     Now  this  was  precisely  what  the  envoys  preferred  to  omit. 
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It  was  easier,  and  far  more  agreeable,  to  expatiate  in  a  general  field  of  contro- 
versy than  to  remain  tethered  to  distinct  points.  It  was  particularly  in  these 
confused  conferences,  where  neither  party  was  entirely  sincere,  that  the  volatile 
word  tras  thought  preferable  to  the  permanent  letter.  Already  so  many 
watery  lines  had  been  traced  in  the  course  of  these  fluctuating  negotia- 
tions, that  a  few  additional  records  would  be,  if  necessary,  as  capidly  effaced  as 
the  rest 

The  commission  ers,  after  whispering  in  each  other's  cars  for  a  few  minutes, 
refused  to  put  down  anything  in  writing.  Protocols,  they  said,  only  engen- 
dered confiision. 

"  No,  no,"  said  the  Prince,  in  reply,  "  we  will  have  nothing  except  in  black 
and  white.  Otherwise,  things  will  be  said  on  both  sides  which  will  afterwards 
be  interpreted  in  different  ways.  Nay,  it  will  be  denied  that  some  important 
points  have  been  discussed  at  all  We  know  that  by  experience.  Witness 
the  solemn  treaty  of  Ghent,  which  ye  have  tried  to  make  fruitless,  under  pre- 
tence that  some  points,  arranged  by  word  of  mouth,  and  not  stated  particu- 
larly in  writing,  hiid  been  intended  in  a  different  sense  from  the  obvious  one. 
Governments  given  by  royal  commission,  for  example  j  what  point  could  be 
clearer?  Nevertheless,  ye  have  hunted  up  glosses  and  cavils  to  obscure  the 
intention  of  the  contracting  parties.  Ye  have  denied  my  authority  over 
Utrecht,  because  not  mentioned  expressly  in  the  treaty  of  Ghent" ' 

"But,"  said  one  of  the  envoys,  intenupting  at  this  point,  "neither  the 
Council  of  State  nor  the  court  of  Mechlin  consider  Utrecht  as  belonging  to 
your  Excellency's  government"  ' 

"Neither  the  Council  of  State,"  replied  the  Prince,  "nor  the  court  of 
Mechiin,  bav^anything  to  do  with  the  matter.  "Tis  in  my  commission,  and 
all  the  world  knows  it"  *  He  added,  that  instead  of  affairs  being  thrown 
into  confusion  by  being  reduced  to  writing,  he  was  of  opinion,  on  the  con- 
trary, that  it  was  by  that  means  alone  they  could  be  made  perfectly  clear. 

Leoninns  replied,  good  naturedly,  that  there  should  be  no  difficulty  upon 
that  score,  and  that  writings  should  be  exchanged.  ]n  the  meantime,  how- 
ever, he  expressed  the  hope  that  the  Prince  would  honour  them  with  some 
preliminary  information  as  to  the  points  in  which  he  felt  aggrieved,  as  well  as 
to  the  pledges  which  he  and  the  States  were  inchned  to  demand. 

"  And  what  reason  have  we  to  hope,"  cried  the  Prince,  "  that  your  pledges, 
if  made,  will  be  redeemed?  That  which  was  promised  so  solemnly  at  Ghent, 
and  ratified  by  Don  John  and  his  Majesty,  has  not  been  fulfilled.  * 

"  Of  what  particular  point  do  you  complain  B  "  asked  Schetz.  "Wherein 
has  the  Pacification  been  violated?" 

Hereupon  the  Prince  launched  forth  upon  a  flowing  stream  of  invective. 
He  spoke  to  them  of  his  son  detained  in  distant  captivity — of  his  own  pro- 
perty at  Breda  withheld^-of  a  thousand  confiscated  estates — of  garrisons  of 
German  mercenaries— of  ancient  constitutions  annihilated — of  the  infamous 
edicts  nominally  suspended,  but  actually  in  fiill  vigour.  He  complained 
bitterly  that  the  citadels,  those  nests  and  dens  of  tyranny,  were  not  yet 
deraolished.  "Ye  accuse  me  of  distrust,"  he  cried  ;  "  but  while  the  castles 
of  Antwerp,  Ghent,  Namur,  and  so  many  more  are  standing,  'tis  yourselves 
who  show  how  utterly  ye  are  without  confidence  in  any  permanent  and 
peaceful  arrangement."* 

"And  what,"  asked  a  deputy,  smoothly,  "  is  the  point  which  touches  you 
most  nearly?     What  is  it  that  your  Excellency  most  desires?     By  what 
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mesns  will  it  be  possible  for  the  Government  fully  to  give  you  coutent- 
nient?"' 

"  I  vrish,'  he  answered  simply,  "  the  fall  execution  of  the  Ghent  Pacifica- 
tion. If  you  regard  the  general  welfare  of  the  land,  it  is  well,  and  I  thank 
you.  If  not,  'tis  idle  to  make  propositions,  for  I  regard  my  country's  profit, 
not  my  own."  *  Afterwards,  the  Phncc  simply  repeated  his  demand  that  the 
Ghent  treaty  should  be  executed  ;  adding,  that  after  the  States-general  should 
have  been  assembled,  it  would  be  time  to  propose  the  necessary  articles  for 
mutual  security. 

Hereupon  Doctor  Leoninus  observed  that  the  assembly  of  the  States-general 
could  hardly  be  without  danger.  He  alluded  to  the  vast  number  of  persons 
who  would  thus  be  convoked,  to  the  great  discrepancy  of  humours  which 
would  thus  be  manifested.  Many  men  would  be  present  neither  discreet  nor 
experienced.  He  therefore  somewhat  coolly  suggested  that  it  might  be  better 
to  obviate  the  necessity  of  holding  any  General  Assembly  at  all.  An  amicable 
conference,  for  the  sake  of  sctding  doubtful  (questions,  would  render  the 
convocarion  superfluous,  and  save  the  country  from  the  dangers  by  which  the 
step  would  be  attended.  The  Doctor  concluded  by  referring  to  the  recent 
assemblies  of  France,  the  only  result  of  which  had  been  fresh  dissensions.' 
It  thus  appeared  that  the  proposition  on  the  part  of  Don  John  meant  some- 
thing very  different  from  its  apparent  signification.  To  advise  with  the 
Prince  as  to  the  proper  method  of  assembling  the  Estates  really  meant  to 
advise  with  him  as  to  the  best  means  of  preventing  any  such  assembly. 
Here,  certainly,  was  a  good  reason  for  the  preference  expressed  by  the 
deputies  in  favour  of  amicable  discussions  over  formal  protocols.  It  might 
not  be  so  easy  in  a  written  document  to  make  the  Assembly,  and  the  preven- 
tion of  the  Assembly,  appear  exactly  the  same  thing. 

The  Prince  replied  that  there  was  a  wide  difference  between  the  condition 
of  Fiance  and  of  the  Netherlands.  Here  was  one  will  and  one  intention. 
There  were  many  factions,  many  partialities,  many  family  intrigues.  Since 
it  had  been  i^eed  by  the  Ghent  treaty  that  certain  points  should  be  provi- 
sionally maintained  and  others  settled  by  a  speedy  convocation  of  the  States- 
general,  the  plainest  coarse  was  to  mamtain  the  provisional  points,  and  to 
summon  the  States-general  at  once.^  This  certainly  was  concise  and  logical. 
It  is  doubtfiil,  however,  whether  he  were  really  as  anxious  for  the  Assembly 
General  as  he  appeared  to  be.  Both  parties  were  fencing  at  each  other 
without  any  real  intention  of  carrying  tiieir  ppints ;  for  neither  wished  the 
convocation,  while  both^ected  an  eagerness  for  that  eveuL  The  conver- 
sation proceeded.  ■ 

"At  least,"  said  an  envoy,  "you  can  tell  beforehand  in  what  you  are 
aggrieved,  and  what  you  have  to  propose." 

"We  are  aggrieved  in  nothing,  and  we  have  nothing  to  propose," answered 
the  Prince,  "  so  long  as  you  maintain  the  Pacification,  We  demand  no  other 
pledge,  and  are  willing  to  refer  everything  afterwards  to  the  Assembly." 

"Sut,"  asked  Schetz,  "what  security  do  you  offer  us  that  you  will  your- 
selves maintain  the  Pacification  7  " 

"  We  are  not  bound  to  give  assurances,"  answered  the  PrincS.  "  The 
Pacification  is  itself  an  assurance.  Tis  a  provisional  arrangement,  to  be 
maintained  by  both  parties,  until  after  the  decision  of  the  Assembly.  The 
Pacification  must,  therefore,  be  maintained  or  disavowed.  Choose  between 
the  two.  Only,  if  you  mean  sdll  to  acknowledge  it,  you  must  keep  its  articles. 
This  we  mean  to  do,  and  if  up  to  the  present  time  you  have  any  complaint 
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to  make  of  our  conduct,  as  we  trust  jrou  liave  not,  we  are  ready  to  give  you 

satisfaction."  ^ 

"  In  short,"  said  an  envoy,  "you  mean,  after  wc  shall  have  placed  in  your 
hands  the  government  of  Utrecht,  Amsterdam,  and  other  places,  to  deny  us 
any  pledges  on  your  part  to  maintain  the  Pacification." 

"  But,"  replied  the  Prince,  "  if  we  are  already  accomplishing  the  Pacifica- 
tion, what  more  do  you  wish  ?  " 

"  In  this  fashion,"  cried  the  others,  "after  having  got  all  that  you  ask,  ajid 
having  thus  fortified  youiselves  more  than  you  were  ever  fortified  before,  you 
will  make  war  upon  us." 

"  War  ?  "  cried  the  Prince,  "  what  are  yon  afraid  of?  We  are  but  a  handful 
of  people ;  a  worm  compared  to  the  King  of  Spain.  Moreover,  ye  are  fifteen 
provinces  to  two.     What  have  you  to  fear  ?  "  ' 

"  Ah,"  said  Meetkercke,  "  we  have  seen  what  you  could  do  when  you 
were  masters  of  the  sea.     Don't  make  yourselves  out  quite  so  little."' 

"  But,"  said  the  Prince,  "  the  Paci&cation  of  Ghent  provides  for  all  this. 
Your  depuues  were  perfectly  satisfied  with  the  guarantees  it  furnished.  As 
to  makmg  war  upon  you,  'tis  a  thing  without  foundation  or  appearance  ot 
probability.  Had  you  believed  then  that  you  had  anything  to  fear,  you  would 
not  have  forgotten  to  demand  pledges  enough.  On  the  contrary,  you  saw 
how  roundly  we  were  dealing  with  you  then,  honestly  disgamishing  the 
country,  even  before  the  peace  had  been  concluded.  For  ourselves,  although 
we  felt  the  right  to  demand  guarantees,  we  would  not  do  it,  for  we  were 
treating  with  you  on  terms  of  confidence.  We  declared  expressly  that  had 
we  been  dealing  with  the  King,  we  should  have  exacted  stricter  pledges.  As 
to  demanding  them  of  us  at  the  moment,  'tis  nonsense.  We  have  neither 
the  means  of  assailing  you,  nor  do  we  deem  it  expedient  to  do  so."* 

"  To  say  the  truth,"  replied  Scheti,  "  we  are  really  confident  that  you  will 
not  make  war  upon  us.  On  the  other  hand,  however,  we  see  you  spreading 
your  religion  daily,  instead  of  keeping  it  confined  within  your  provinces. 
What  assurance  do  you  give  us  that,  aJter  all  your  demand  shall  have  been 
accorded,  you  will  make  no  innovaOon  in  religion  ?  "  ^ 

"The  assurance  which  we  give  you,"  answered  the  Prince,  "is  that  we 
will  really  accomplish  the  Pacification," 

"  But,"  persisted  Schetz,  "  do  you  fairly  promise  to  submit  to  all  which  the 
States-general  shall  ordain,  as  well  on  this  point  of  religious  exercise  in  Holland 
and  Zealand,  as  on  all  the  others  ?  "  " 

This  was  a  home  thrust  The  Prince  parried  it  for  a  while.  In  his  secret 
thoughts  he  had  no  expectation  or  desire  that  the  States-general,  summoned 
in  a  solemn  manner  by  the  Govern  or- General,  on  the  basis  of  the  memorable 
assembly  before  which  was  enacted  the  grand  ceremony  of  the  imperial 
abdication,  would  ever  hold  their  session,  and  although  he  did  not  anticipate 
the  prohibition  by  such  assembly,  should  it  take  place,  of  the  Reformed 
worship  in  Holland  and  Zealand,  he  did  not  intend  to  submit  to  it,  even 
should  it  be  made, 

"  I  cannot  tell,"  said  he,  accordingly,  in  reply  to  the  last  question,  "  for  ye 
have  yourselves  already  broken  and  violated  the  Pacification,  having  made 
an  accord  with  Don  John  without  out  consent,  and  having  already  received 
him  as  Governor." 

"So  that  you  don't  mean,"  replied  Schetz,  "to  accept  the  decision  of  the 
States?  "T 
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"  I  don't  say  that,"  returned  the  Prince,  continuing  to  parry ;  "  it  is  possible 
that  we  might  accept  it ;  it  is  possible  that  wc  might  not.  We  are  no  longer 
in  our  entire  rights,  as  we  were  at  the  time  of  our  first  submission  at  Ghent" 

"  But  we  will  make  you  whole,"  said  Schetz. 

"  That  you  cannot  do,"  replied  the  Prince,  "  for  you  have  broken  the 
Padfication  all  to  pieces.  We  have  nothing,  therefore,  to  expect  from  the 
States,  but  to  be  condemned  off-hand."^ 

"  You  don't  mean,  then,"  repeated  Schetz,  "  to  submit  to  the  Estates 
touching  the  exercise  of  religion  ?  " 

"  No,  we  do  not  I "  replied  the  Prince,  driven  into  A,  comer  at  last,  and 
striking  out  in  his  turn.  "  Wc  certainly  do  not.  To  tell  you  the  truth,  we 
sec  that  you  intend  our  extirpation,  and  we  don't  mean  to*  be  extirpated."  * 

"  Ho  I "  said  the  Duke  of  Aerschot,  "there  is  nobody  who  wishes  that" 

"  Indeed,  but  you  do,"  said  the  Prince.  "  We  have  submitted  ourselves  to 
you  in  good  faith,  and  you  now  would  compel  us  and  all  the  world  to  main- 
tain exclusively  the  Catholic  religion.  This  cannot  be  done  except  by  extir- 
pating us." 

A  long,  learned,  vehement  discussion  upon  abstract  points,  between  St. 
Aldegonde,  Leoninus,  and  Doctor  GaiU,  then  ensued,  during  which  the  Prince, 
who  had  satisfied  himself  as  to  the  result  of  the  confetence,  retired  from  the 
apartment  He  afterwards  had  a  private  convention  with  Schetz  and  Leoninus, 
in  which  he  reproached  them  with  their  inclination  to  reduce  their  fatherland 
to  slavery.'  He  also  took  occasion  to  remark  to  Hierges,  that  it  was  a  duty 
to  content  the  people  ;  that  whatever  might  be  accomplished  for  them  was 
durable,  whereas  the  will  of  kings  was  perishing.  He  told  the  Duke  of  Aerschot 
that  if  Utrecht  were  not  restored  he  would  take  it  by  force.  He  warned  the 
Duke  that  to  trust  the  King  was  to  risk  his  head.  He,  at  least,  would  never 
repose  confidence  in  him,  having  been  deceived  too  often.  The  King  cherished 
the  maxim,  Harificis  von  est  servanda  fides;  as  for  himself,  he  was  caibo  y 
calbanista,  and  meant  to  die  so.* 

The  formal  interchange  of  documents  soon  afterwards  took  place.  The 
conversation  thus  held  between  the  different  parties  shows,  however,  the  exact 
position  of  afiairs.  There  was  no  change  in  the  intentions  of  either  Reformers 
or  Royalists.  Philip  and  his  representatives  still  contended  for  two  points, 
and  claimed  the  praise  of  moderation  that  their  demands  were  so  few  in 
number.  They  were  willing  to  concede  everything,  save  the  unlimited  authority 
of  the  King  and  the  exclusive  maintenance  of  the  Catholic  religion.  The 
Prince  of  Orange,  on  his  side,  claimed  two  points  also — the  ancient  constitutions 
of  the  country  and  religious  freedom.  It  was  obvious  enough  that  the  contest 
was  the  same,  in  reality,  as  it  had  ever  been.  No  approximation  had  been 
made  towards  reconciling  absolutism  with  national  liberty — persecution  with 
toleration.  The  Pacification  of  Ghent  had  been  a  step  in  advance.  That 
treaty  opened  the  door  to  civil  and  religious  liberty ;  *  but  it  was  an  agreement 
among  the  provinces,  not  a  compact  between  the  people  and  the  monarch. 
By  the  casuists  of  Brussels  and  the  licentiates  of  Louvain  it  had,  to  be  sure, 
been  dogmatically  pronounced  orthodox,  and  had  been  confirmed  by  royal 
edict  To  believe,  however,  that  his  Catholic  Majesty  had  faith  in  the  dogmas 
propounded,  was  as  absurd  as  to  believe  in  the  dogmas  themselves.  If  the 
Ghent  Pacification  really  had  made  no  breach  in  royal  and  Roman  infallibility, 
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then  the  efTqns  of  Orange  and  the  exultation  of  the  Refonners  had  indeed 
been  idle. 

The  envoys  accordingly,  in  obedience  to  their  instructions,  made  a  formal 
statement  to  the  Prince  of  Orange  and  the  States  of  Holland  and  Zealand 
on  the  part  of  Don  John.'  They  alluded  to  the  departure  of  the  Spaniards, 
as  if  that  alone  had  fulfilled  every  duty  and  authorised  every  claim.  They 
therefore  demanded  the  immediate  publication  in  Holland  and  Zealand  of 
the  Perpetual  KdicL  They  insisted  on  the  immediate  discontinuance  of  all 
hostile  attempts  to  reduce  Amsterdam  to  the  jurisdiction  of  Orange  ;  required 
the  Prince  to  abandon  his  pretensions  to  Utrecht,  and  denounced  the  efforts 
making  by  him  and  his  partisans  to  diffuse  their  heretical  doctrines  through 
the  other  provinces.  They  observed,  in  conclusion,  that  the  general  question 
of  religion  was  not  to  be  handled,  because  reserved  for  the  consideration  of 
the  States-general  according  to  the  treaty  of  Ghent' 

The  reply,  delivered  on  the  following  day  by  the  Prince  of  Orange  and  the 
deputies,  maintained  that  the  Perpetual  Edict  was  widely  different  from  the 
Pacification  of  Ghent,  which  it  affected  to  uphold  ;  that  the  promises  to  abstain 
from  all  violation  of  the  ancient  constitutions  had  not  been  kept ;  that  the 
German  troops  had  not  been  dismissed ;  that  the  property  of  the  Prince  in  the 
Netherlands  and  Burgundy  had  not  been  restored ;  that  his  son  was  detained 
in  captivity  ;  that  the  Government  of  Utrecht  was  withheld  from  him ;  that  the 
charters  and  constitution  of  the  country,  instead  of  being  extended,  had  been 
contracted ;  and  that  the  Governor  had  claimed  the  right  to  convoke  the 
States-general  at  his  pleasure,  in  violation  of  the  ancient  right  to  assemble 
at  their  own.  The  document  fiirlher  complained  that  the  adherents  of  the 
Reformed  religion  were  not  allowed  to  frequent  the  different  provinces  in 
freedom,  according  to  the  stipulations  of  Ghent ;  that  Don  John,  notwithstand- 
ing all  these  shortcomings,  had  been  acknowledged  as  Governor-General 
without  the  consent  of  the  Prince ;  that  he  was  surrounded  with  a  train  of 
Spaniards,  Italians,  and  other  foreigners — Gonzaga,  Escovedo,  and  the  like — 
as  well  as  by  renegade  Netherlanders  like  Tassis,  by  whom  he  was  unduly 
influenced  against  the  country  and  the  people,  and  by  whom  a  "  back-door 
was  held  constantly  open  "  to  the  admission  of  evils  innumerable.'  Finally, 
it  was  asserted  that  by  means  of  this  last  act  of  union  a  new  form  of  inquisition 
had  been  introduced,  and  one  which  was  much  more  cruel  than  the  old  systenn  ; 
inasmuch  as  the  Spanish  Inquisition  did  not  take  information  against  mett 
except  upon  suspicion,  whereas,  by  the  new  process,  all  the  world  would  be 
examined  as  to  their  conscience  and  religion,  under  pretence  of  maintaining 
the  union.* 

Such  was  the  result  of  this  second  mission  to  the  Prince  of  Orange  on  the 
part  of  the  Govern  or- General.  Don  John  never  sent  another.  The  swords 
were  now  fairly  measured  between  the  antagonists,  and  the  scabbard  was  soon 
to  be  thrown  away.  A  few  weeks  afterwards,  the  Governor  wrote  to  Philip 
that  there  was  nothing  in  the  world  which  William  of  Orange  so  much 
abhorred  as  his  Majesty ;  adding,  with  Castillian  exaggeration,  that  if  the 
Prince  could  drink  the  King's  blood,  he  would  do  so  with  great  pleasure.' 

Don  John,  bebg  thus  seated  in  the  saddle,  had  a  moment's  leisure  to  look 
around  him.  It  was  but  a  moment,  for  he  had  small  confidence  in  the  aspect 
of  affairs  j  but  one  of  his  first  acts  after  assuming  the  government  afforded  a 
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proof  of  the  interpretation  which  he  had  adopted  of  the  Ghent  Pacification. 
An  edict  was  issued,  addressed  to  all  bishops,  "heretic  masters,"'  and  pro- 
vincial councils,  commanding  the  strict  enforcement  of  the  Canons  of  Trent 
and  other  ecclesiastical  decrees.  These  authorities  were  summoned  instantly 
to  take  increased  heed  of  the  flocks  under  their  charge,  "  and  to  protect  them 
from  the  ravening  wolves  which  were  seeking  to  devour  them." 

The  measure  bore  instant  fniiL  A  wretched  tailor  of  Mechlin,  Peter  Panis 
by  name,  an  honest  man,  but  a  heretic,  was  arrested  upon  the  charge  of 
having  preached  or  exhorted  at  a  meeting  in  that  city.  He  confessed  that  he 
had  been  present  at  the  meeting,  but  denied  that  he  had  preached.  He  was 
then  required  to  denounce  the  others  who  had  been  present,  and  the  men 
who  had  actually  officiated.  He  refused,  and  was  condemned  to  death.  The 
Prince  of  Orange,  while  the  process  was  pending,  wrote  an  earnest  letter  to 
the  Council  of  Mechhn,  imploring  them  not  now  to  rekindle  the  fires  of 
religious  persecution.*  His  appeal  was  in  vain.  The  poor  tailor  was  beheaded 
at  Mechlin  on  the  15th  of  June,  the  conqueror  of  Lepanto  being  present  at 
the  execution,*  and  adding  dignity  to  the  scene.  Thus,  at  the  moment  when 
William  of  Orange  was  protecdng  the  Anabaptists  of  Middelburg  in  their  rights 
of  citizenship,  even  while  they  refused  its  obligations,  the  son  of  the  Emperor 
was  dipping  his  hands  in  the  blood  of  a  poor  wretch  who  had  done  no  harm 
but  to  listen  to  a  prayer  without  denouncing  the  preacher.  The  most  intimate 
friends  of  the  Prince  were  offended  with  his  hberahty.  The  imperial  shade  of 
Don  John's  father  might  have  risen  to  approve  the  son  who  had  so  dutifully 
revived  his  bloody  edicts  and  his  ruthless  policy. 

Three  parties  were  now  fairly  in  existence  :  the  nobles,  who  hated  the 
Spaniards,  but  who  were  disposed  to  hold  themselves  aloof  from  the  people ; 
the  adherents  of  Don  John,  commonly  called  "  Johanists ; "  and  the  partisans 
of  the  Prince  of  Orange — for  William  the  Silent  had  always  felt  the  necessity 
of  leaning  for  support  on  something  more  substantial  than  the  court  party,  a 
reed  shaken  by  the  wind,  and  failing  always  when  most  relied  upon.  His 
efforts  were  constant  to  elevate  the  middle  class,  to  build  up  a  strong  third 
party  which  should  unite  much  of  the  substantial  wealth  and  intelligence  of  the 
land,  drawing  constantly  from  the  people,  and  deriving  strength  from  national 
enthusiasm — a  party  which  should  include  nearly  all  the  political  capacity  of 
the  country ;  and  his  efforts  were  successful.  No  doubt  the  Governor  and 
his  secretary  were  right  when  they  said  the  people  of  the  Netherlands  were 
inclined  to  brook  the  Turk  as  easily  as  the  Spaniards  for  their  master,  and 
tliat  their  hearts  were  in  reality  devoted  to  the  Prince  of  Orange. 

As  to  the  grandees,  they  were  mostly  of  those  who  "  sought  to  swim  between 
two  waters,"  according  to  the  Prince's  expression.  There  were  but  few  unswerv- 
ing supporters  of  the  Spanish  nile,  like  the  Berlaymont  and  the  Tassis  families. 
The  rest  veered  daily  with  the  veering  wind.  Aerschot,  the  great  chief  of 
the  Catholic  party,  was  but  a  cringing  courtier,  false  and  fawning  both  to  Don 
John  and  the  Prince.  He  sought  to  play  a  leading  part  in  a  great  epoch  ; 
lie  only  distinguished  himself  by  courting  and  betraying  all  parties,  and  being 
thrown  away  by  all.  His  son  and  brother  were  hardly  more  respectable.  The 
Prince  knew  how  little  dependence  could  be  placed  on  su(^  allies,  even 
although  they  had  signed  and  sworn  the  Ghent  Paciflcation.  He  was  also 
aware  how  little  it  was  the  intention  of  the  Governor  to  be  bound  by  that 
famous  treaty.  The  Spanish  troops  had  been  indeed  disbanded,  but  there 
were  still  between  ten  and  fifteen  thousand  German  mercenaries  in  the  service 
of  the  King;  these  were  stationed  in  different  important  places,  and  held  firm 
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possession  of  the  citadels.  The  great  keys  of  the  country  were  still  in  the 
hands  of  the  Spaniards.  Aerschot,  indeed,  governed  the  castle  of  Antwerp,  in 
room  of  Sancho  d'Avila,  but  how  much  more  friendly  wouM  Aerschot  be  than 
Avila  when  interest  prompted  him  to  sustain  Don  John  against  the  Prince  ? 

Meanwhile,  the  Estates,  according  to  their  contract,  were  straining  every 
nerve  to  raise  the  requisite  sum  for  the  payment  of  the  German  troops.  Equit- 
able offers  were  made,  by  which  the  soldiers  were  to  receive  a  certain  pOTtion 
of  the  arrears  due  to  them  in  merchandise,  and  the  remainder  in  cash.^  The 
arrangement  was  rejected,  at  the  secret  instance  of  Don  John.*  While  the 
Governor  affected  an  ingenuous  desire  to  aid  the  Estates  in  their  efforts  to  free 
themsleves  from  the  remaining  portion  of  this  incumbrance,  he  was  secretly 
tampering  with  the  leading  German  officers,  in  order  to  prevent  their  acceptance 
of  any  offered  terms.*  He  persuaded  these  military  chiefs  that  a  conspiracy 
existed,  by  which  they  were  not  only  to  be  deprived  of  their  wages,  but  of 
their  lives.  He  warned  them  to  heed  no  promises,  to  accept  no  terms.  Con- 
vincing them  that  he,  and  he  only,  was  their  friend,  he  arranged  secret  plans 
by  which  they  should  assist  him  in  taking  the  fortresses  of  the  country  into 
still  more  secure  possession,*  for  he  was  not  more  inclined  to  trust  to  the 
Aerschots  and  the  Havr^s  than  was  the  Prince  himself. 

The  Governor  lived  in  considerable  danger,  and  in  still  greater  dread  of 
capture,  if  not  of  assassination.  His  imagination,  excited  by  endless  tales  of 
ambush  and  half-discovered  conspiracies,  saw  armed  soldiers  behind  every 
bush,  a  pitfall  in  every  street.  Had  not  the  redoubtable  Alva  been  nearly 
made  a  captive  ?  Did  not  Louis  of  Nassau  nearly  entrap  the  Grand  Com- 
mander ?  No  doubt  the  Prince  of  Orange  was  desirous  of  accomplishing  a 
feat  by  which  he  would  be  placed  in  regard  to  Philip  on  the  vantage  ground 
which  the  King  had  obtained  by  his  seizure  of  Count  van  Buren,  nor  did 
Don  John  need  for  warnings  coming  from  sources  far  from  obscure.  In  May, 
the  Viscount  de  Gand  had  forced  his  way  to  his  bedside  in  the  dead  of  night, 
and  wakening  him  from  his  sleep,  had  assured  him,  with  great  solemnity,  that 
his  life  was  not  worth  a  pin's  purchase  if  he  remained  in  Brussels.  He  was 
aware,  he  said,  of  a  conspiracy  by  which  both  his  liberty  and  his  life  were 
endangered,  and  assured  him  that  in  immediate  flight  lay  his  only  safety.* 

The  Governor  fled  to  Mechlin,  where  the  same  warnings  were  soon  after- 
wards renewed  ;  for  the  solemn  sacrifice  of  Peter  Panis,  the  poor  preaching 
tailor  of  that  city,  had  not  been  enough  to  strike  terror  to  the  hearts  of  alt 
the  Netherlanders.  One  day,  toward  the  end  of  June,  the  Duke  of  Aerschot, 
riding  out  with  Don  John,"  gave  him  a  circumstantial  account  of  plots,  old 
and  new,  whose  existence  he  had  discovered  or  invented,  and  he  showed  a 
copy  of  a  secret  letter,  written  by  the  Prince  of  Orange  to  the  Estates,  recom- 
mending the  forcible  seizure  of  his  Highness.  It  is  tnie  that  the  Duke  was, 
at  that  period  and  for  long  after,  upon  terms  of  the  most  "  fraternal  friend- 
ship "  with  the  Prince,  and  was  in  the  habit  of  signing  himself  "  his  very  affec- 
tionate brother  and  cordial  friend  to  serve  him,"  ^  yet  this  did  not  prevent  him 
from  accomplishing  what  he  deemed  his  duty  in  secretly  denouncing  his 
plans.  It  is  also  true  that  he  at  the  same  time  gave  the  Prince  private  infor- 
mation concerning  the  Government,  and  sent  him  intercepted  letters  from  his 
enemies,*  thus  easing  his  conscience  on  both  sides,  and  trimming  his  sails  to 
every  wind  which  might  blow.  The  Duke  now,  however,  reminded  his  High- 
ness of  the  contumely  with  which  he  had  been  treated  at  Brussels,  of  the 
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insolent  threats  with  which  the  citizens  had  pursued  his  servants  and  secretaries, 
even  to  the  very  door  of  his  palace,^  He  assured  him  that  the  same  feeling 
existed  at  Mechlin,  and  that  neither  himself  nor  family  were  much  safer  there 
'than  in  the  capital,  a  plot  being  fully  organised  far  securing  his  person.  The 
conspirators,  he  said,  were  openly  supported  by  a  large  political  party,  who 
called  themselves  anti-Johanists,  and  who  clothed  themselves  in  symbolic  cos- 
tume, as  had  been  done  by  the  disaffected  in  the  days  of  Cardinal  Granvelle. 
He  assured  the  Governor  that  nearly  all  the  members  of  the  States-general 
were  implicated  in  these  schemes.  "And  what  becomes,  then,  of  their 
promises  ?  "  asked  Don  John.  "  That  for  their  promises  I  "  cried  the  Duke, 
snapping  his  fingers ;  *  no  man  in  the  land  feels  bound  by  engagements  now." 
The  Governor  demanded  the  object  of  the  States  in  thus  seeking  to  deprive 
him  of  his  liberty.  The  Duke  informed  him  that  it  was  to  hold  htm  in  captivity 
until  they  had  compelled  him  to  sign  every  paper  which  they  chose  to  lay 
before  him.  Such  things  had  been  done  in  the  Netherlands  in  former  days, 
the  Duke  observed,  as  he  proceeded  to  narrate  how  a  predecessor  of  his 
Highness  and  a  prince  of  the  land,  after  having  been  compelled  to  sign 
innumerable  documents,  had  been,  in  conclusion,  tossed  out  of  the  windows 
of  his  own  palace,  with  all  his  retinue,  to  perish  upon  the  pikes  of  an  insurgent 
mob  below.*  The  Governor  protested  (hat  it  did  not  become  the  son  of 
Charles  the  Fifth  and  the  representative  of  his  Catholic  Majesty  to  hear  such 
intimations  a  second  time.  After  his  return,  he  brooded  over  what  had  been 
said  to  him  for  a  few  days,  and  he  then  broke  up  his  establishment  at  Mechlin, 
selling  off  his  superfluous  furniture,  and  even  the  wine  in  his  cellars.*  Thus 
showing  that  his  absence,  both  from  Brussels  and  Mechlin,  was  to  be  a  pro- 
longed one,  he  took  advantage  of  an  unforeseen  occurrence  again  to  remove 
his  residence. 


CHAPTER  ni. 


Tbe  dly  of  Namiir— MarearM  orVa]ois — Her  intrigues  in  Halnaull  in  favoi 
reception  by  Dod  John  at  Nunui — Festivities  in  ber  honour — Seizure  c 
Don  Jobo— Plan  for  seiring  that  of  Antwerp— Letter  of  the  Estates  to  Phi;  . 
— Forttmes  and  fete  of  Eseovedo  in  Madrid  — Repairing  of  dyltes— The  Prince's  visit  lo 
Hollaod—Hii  letter  to  tbe  Estates-General  on  the  subject  of  Namur  citadel— His  visit  to 
Ulrecht — Correspondence  and  commisiionorj  between  Don  John  and  the  Estates— Acrimoni- 
ous ajid  passionate  character  of  these  colloquies— Attempt  of  Treslong  upon  Antwerp  dtadel 
frustrated  by  De  Bouts— Fortunate  panic  of  the  German  mercenaries — Antwerp  evacuated 
by  the  foreign  troops— Renewed  conespondenoe — Audadty  of  the  Governor's  demands — 
l«tien  of  Eacovedo  and  others  intercepted— Private  schemes  of  Don  John  not  understood  by 
the  Estates— His  letter  lo  the  Empress  Dowager— More  conespwndence  with  the  i:states— 
Painful  aod  false  position  of  the  Governor— Eiemoliiion,  in  pan,  of  Antwerp  citadel,  and  of 
other  fortresses  by  the  patriots— Statue  of  Alva— Letter  of  Estates-genoal  lo  the  King. 

There  were  few  cities  of  the  Netherlands  more  picturesque  in  situation,  more 
trimly  built,  and  mote  opulent  of  aspect  than  the  little  ci^  of  Namur,  Seated 
at  the  confluence  of  the  Sombre  with  the  Meuse,  and  throwing  over  each 
river  a  bridge  of  solid  but  graceful  structure,  it  lay  in  the  lap  of  a  most  Aiiitful 
valley.  A  broad,  crescent- shaped  plain,  fringed  by  the  rapid  Meuse,  and 
enclosed  by  gently  rolling  hills  cultivated  to  their  crests,  or  by  abrupt  preci- 
pices of  limestone  crowned  with  verdure,  was  divided  by  numerous  hedgerows, 
and  dotted  all  over  with  cornfields,  vineyards,  and  flower-gardens.     Many  eyes 
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have  gazed  with  delight  upon  that  well-known  and  most  lovely  valley,  and 
many  torrents  of  blood  have  mingled  with  those  glancing  waters  since  that 
loDg-buried  and  most  sanguinary  age  which  forms  our  theme  ;  and  still  placid 
as  ever  is  the  valley,  brightly  as  ever  flows  the  stream.  Even  now,  as,  in  that 
vanished  but  never -forgotten  time,  nestles  the  little  city  in  the  angle  of  the 
two  rivers  ;  still  directly  over  its  head  seems  to  hang  in  mid-air  the  massive 
and  frowning  fortress,  like  the  gigantic  helmet  in  the  fiction,  as  if  ready  to 
crush  the  pigmy  town  below. 

It  was  this  famous  citadel,  crowning  an  abrupt  precipice  five  hundred  feet 
above  the  river's  bed,  and  placed  near  the  frontier  of  France,  which  made  the 
city  so  important,  and  which  had  now  attracted  Don  John's  attention  in  this 
hour  of  his  perplexity.  The  unexpected  visit  of  a  celebrated  personage  fur- 
nished him  with  the  pretext  which  he  desired.  The  beautiful  Margaret  of 
Valois,  Queen  of  Navarre,  was  proceeding  to  the  baths  of  Spa  to  drink  the 
waters.'  Her  health  was  as  perfect  as  her  beauty,  but  she  was  flying  from  a 
husband  whom  she  hated,  to  advance  the  interest  of  a  brother  whom  she 
loved  with  a  more  than  sisterly  fondness — for  the  worthless  Duke  of  Alcnjon 
was  one  of  the  many  competitors  for  the  Netherland  Government,  the  corre- 
spondence between  himself  and  his  brother  with  Orange  and  his  agents  being 
Still  continued.  The  hollow  truce  with  the  Huguenots  in  France  had,  how- 
ever, been  again  succeeded  by  war.  Henry  of  Valois  had  already  commenced 
operations  in  Gascony  against  Henry  of  Navarre,  whom  he  hated  almost  *  as 
cordially  as  Margaret  herself  could  do,  and  the  Duke  of  Alen^on  was  besieging 
Issoire.*  Meantime  the  beautiful  Queen  came  to  mingle  the  golden  thread  of 
her  feminine  intrigues  with  the  dark  woof  of  the  Netherland  destinies. 

Few  spirits  have  been  more  subtle,  few  faces  so  fatal  as  hers.  True  child  of 
the  Medicean  mother,  worthy  sister  of  Charles,  Henry,  and  Francis — princes 
for  ever  infamous  in  the  annals  of  France — she  possessed  more  beauty  and 
wit  than  Mary  of  Scotland,  more  learning  and  accomplishments  than  Elizabetli 
of  England.  In  the  blaze  of  her  beauty,  according  to  the  inflated  language 
of  her  most  determined  worshipper,  the  wings  of  all  rivals  were  melted.  Heaven 
required  to  be  raised  higher  and  earth  made  wider  before  a  full  sweep  could 
be  given  to  her  own  majestic  flight*  We  are  further  informed  that  she  was  a 
Minerva  for  eloquence,  that  she  composed  matchless  poems,  which  she  sang 
most  exquisitely  to  the  sound  of  her  lute,  and  that  her  familiar  letters  were  so 
full  of  genius,  that  "poor  Cicero"  was  but  a  fool  to  her  in  the  same  branch 
of  composition.'  The  world  has  shuddered  for  ages  at  the  dark  tragedy  of 
her  nuptials.  Was  it  strange  that  hatred,  incest,  murder,  should  follow  in  the 
train  of  a  wedding  thus  hideously  solemnised  ? 

Don  John,  as,  in  his  Moorish  disguise,  he  had  looked  upon  her  perfections, 
had  felt  in  danger  of  becoming  really  the  slave  he  personated — "  her  beauty 
is  more  divine  than  human,"  he  had  cried,  "  but  fitter  to  destroy  men's  souls 
than  to  bless  them  ; "  • — and  now  the  enchantress  was  on  her  way  to  his 
dominions.  Her  road  led  through  Namur  to  Liege,  and  gallantry  required 
that  he  should  meet  her  as  she  passed.  Attended  by  a  select  band  of  gentle- 
men and  a  few  horsemen  of  his  bodyguard,  the  Governor  came  lo  Namur,' 

Meantime  the  Queen  crossed  the  frontier,  and  was  courteously  received  at 
Cambray.  The  bishop — of  the  royal  house  of  Berlaymont — was  a  stanch 
supporter  of  the  King,  and  although  a  Fleming,  was  Spanish  to  the  core.    On 
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him  the  cajolery  of  the  beautiful  Queen  was  first  essayed,  but  was  found 
powerless.  The  prelate  gave  her  a  magnificent  ball,  but  resisted  her  blaudish- 
ments.  He  retired  with  the  appearance  of  the  confections,  but  the  governor 
of  the  citadel,  the  Seigneur  d'Inchy,  remained,  with  whom  Margaret  was  morfe 
successful.  She  found  him  a  cordial  hater  of  Spain,  a  favourer  of  France, 
and  very  impatient  under  the  authority  of  the  bishop.  He  obtained  permission 
to  accompany  the  royal  visitor  a  few  stages  of  her  journey,  and  returned  to 
Cambray  her  willing  slave,  holding  the  castle  in  future  neither  for  king  nor 
bishop,  but  for  Margaret's  brother,  Alenjon,  alone.  At  Mons  she  was  re- 
ceived with  great  state  by  the  Count  Lalain,  who  was  Governor  of  Hainault, 
while  bis  Countess  governed  him.  A  week  of  festivities  graced  the  advent  of 
the  Queen,  during  which  period  the  hearts  of  both  Lalain  and  his  wife  were 
completely  subjugated.  They  agreed  that  Flanders  had  been  too  long  separ- 
ated from  the  parental  France  to  which  it  of  right  belonged.  The  Count  was 
a  stanch  Catholic,  but  he  hated  Spain.  He  was  a  relative  of  Egmont,  and 
anxious  to  avenge  his  death,  but  he  was  no  lover  of  the  people,  and  was  jealous 
of  Orange.  Moreover,  his  wife  had  become  entirely  fascinated  by  the  design- 
ing Queen.  So  warm  a  friendship  had  sprung  up  between  the  two  fair  ladiefe 
as  to  make  it  indispensable  that  Flanders  and  Hainault  should  be  annexed  to 
France.-  The  Count  promised  to  hold  his  whole  government  at  the  service 
of  Alen^on,  and  recommended  that  an  attempt  should  be  made  to  gain  over 
the  incorruptible  Governor  of  Carabray.  Margaret  did  not  inform  him  that 
she  had  already  turned  that  functionary  round  her  finger,  but  she  urged  Lalaitl 
and  his  wife  to  sedute  hini  from  his  allegiance  if  possible.^ 

The  Count,  with  a  retinue  of  mounted  men,  then  accompanied  her  on  her 
way  towards  Namur,  but  turned  as  the  distant  tramp  of  Don  John's  cavalcade 
was  heard  approaching,  for  it  was  not  desirable  for  Lalain,  at  that  momenti 
to  find  himself  face  to  face  with  the  Governor.  Don  John  stood  a  moment 
awaiting  the  arrival  of  the  Queen.  He  did  nOt  dream  of  her  political  iii- 
trigues,  nor  see  in  the  fair  form  approaching  him  one  mortal  enemy  the  more. 
Margaret  travelled  in  a  splendid  litter  with  gilt  pillars,  lined  with  scarlet  velvet; 
and  entirely  enclosed  in  glass,'  which  waS  followed  by  those  of  the  PrincesS 
de  la  Roche  sur  Yon  and  of  Madame  de  Toumon.  After  these  came  ten 
ladies  of  honour  on  horseback,  and  six  chariots  filled  with  female  domestics. 
These,  with  the  guards  and  other  attendants,  made  up  the  retinue.  Oh 
meeting  the  Queen's  litter,  Don  John  Sprang  from  his  horse  and  presented  his 
greetings.  The  Queen  returned  his  salutatidn,  ih  the  French  fashion,  by 
offering  her  cheek  to  his  embrace,  extending  the  same  favour  to  the  Duke  6l 
Aerschot  and  the  Marquis  of  Havrd'  The  caValiers  then  remounted  and 
escorted  the  Queen  to  Namur,  Don  John  riding  by  the  side  of  the  litter,  and 
conversing  with  her  all  the  way.  It  tras  late  in  the  evening  when  the  pro- 
cession arrived  in  the  city.  The  streets  had,  however,  been  brilliantly  illumi- 
nated ;  houses  and  shops,  although  it  was  near  midnight,  being  in  a  blaze  of 
light  Don  John,  believing  that  no  attenrions  could  be  so  acceptable  at  that 
hour  as  to  provide  for  the  repose  of  his  guest,  conducted  the  Queen  at  once 
to  the  lodgings  prepared  for  her.  Margaret  was  astonished  at  the  magnifi- 
cence of  the  apartments  into  *hich  she  was  ushered.  A  spacious  and  stately 
hall,  most  gorgeously  furnished,  opened  into  a  series  of  chambers  and  Cabinets, 
worthy,  in  their  appointments,  of  a  royal  palace.  The  tbnt  and  bed  coverings 
prepared  for  the  Queen  were  exquisitely  embroidered  in  needlework  with 
scenes  representing  the  battle  of  Lepanta*     The  great  hall  was  hung  with 
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goigcous  tapestry  of  satin  and  velvet,  ornamented  with  columns  of  rahed  silver- 
work,  and  with  many  figures  in  antique  costume,  of  the  same  massive  em- 
broidery. The  rest  of  the  furniture  was  also  of  satin,  velvet,  cloth  of  gold, 
and  biocade.  The  Queen  was  dazzled  with  so  much  magnificence,  and  one 
of  the  courtiers  could  not  help  expressing  astonishment  at  the  splendour  of 
the  apartments  and  decora.ttons,  nhich,  as  he  observed  to  the  Duke  of  Aerschot, 
seemed  more  appropriate  to  the  palace  of  a  powerful  monarch  than  to  the 
apartments  of  a  yoqng  bachelor  prince.'  The  Duke  replied  by  explainiDg 
that  the  expensive  embroidery  which  they  saw  was  the  result,  not  of  extrava- 
gance, but  of  valour  and  generosity.  After  the  battle  of  Lepanto,  Don  John 
had  restored,  without  ransom,  the  tvQ  sons,  who  had  been  taken  prisoners,  of 
a  powerful  Turkish  bashaw.  The  father,  in  gratitude,  had  sent  this  magnificent 
tapestry  as  a  present  tp  tfie  conqueror,  apd  Pon  John  had  received  it  at  Milan, 
in  which  city,  celebrated  for  the  taste  of  its  i^pholsterers,  it  had  been  arranged 
far  fiirnitufe.? 

The  next  morning  a  grand  mass  with  military  music  was  performed,  followed 
by  a  sumptuous  banquet  in  fhe  grand  halU  t)on  John  and  the  Queen  sat  at 
a  table  three  feet  apart  from  the  rest,  and  Ottavio  Qonzaga  served  them  wine 
qpop  bis  knees.'  Afi.K  the  banquet  came,  as  usual,  the  ball,  the  festivities 
continuing  till  late  in  the  night,  and  Don  John  scarcely  quitting  his  fair  guest 
for  a  moment  The  next  afternoon,  a  festival  had  been  arranged  upon  an 
island  in  the  river.  The  company  embarked  upon  the  Meuse  in  a  fleet  of 
gaily  sparfed  and  painted  vessels,  many  of  whieh  were  filled  with  musiciaijs.* 
Margaret  recHnpd  in  her  gilded  barge,  under  a  richly  embroidered  canopy. 
.4  fairer  and  ialser  Queen  than  "E^pt"  had  bewitched  the  famous  youth 
who  had  triumphed,  not  lost  the  worid,  beneath  the  heights  of  Actium.  The 
revellers  landed  on  the  island,  where  the  banquet  was  already  spread  within 
a  spacious  botyer  of  ivy,  and  beneath  umbrageous  elms.  The  dance  upon 
the  sward  was  protracted  to  a  late  hour,  and  the  summer  stars  had  been  long 
in  the  sky  whpn  the  company  returned  to  their  barges. 

Don  John,  more  than  ever  enthralled  by  the  bride  of  St.  BarEhalomew, 
)(new  ndt  that  her  sole  purpose  in  visiting  his  dominion  had  been  to  corrupt 
his  servants  ^nd  ^o  undermine  his  authority.  His  own  purpose,  however,  had 
been  less  to  pay  court  to  the  Queen  than  to  make  use  of  her  presence  to 
cover  his  owi^  designs.  That  purpose  he  proceeded  instantly  to  execute. 
The  Queen  next  morning  pursued  her  voyage  by  the  river  to  Liege,  and 
scarcery  had  she  ^oated  out  of  his  sight  than  he  sprang  upon  his  horse,  and, 
accompanied  by  a  few  trusty  attendants,  galloped  out  of  the  gate  and  across 
the  bridge  which  led  to  the  citadel*  He  had  already  dispatched  the  loyal 
Berlaymont,  with  his  four  equally  loyal  sons,  the  Seigneurs  de  Meghen,  Floyon, 
Hierges,  and  Hauitepenne,  to  that  fotress.  These  gentlemen  had  informed 
the  castellan  that  the  Governor  was  about  to  ride  forth  hunting,  and  that  it 
would  be  proper  to  offer  bim  the  hospitalities  of  the  castle  as  he  passed  on 
his  way.  A  considerable  number  of  armed  men  had  been  concealed  in  the 
woods  and  thiclfets  of  the  neighbourhood.  The  Seigneur  de  Froymont,  sus- 
pecting nothipg,  acceded  to  the  propriety  of  the  suggestion  made  by  the 
Berlaymonts.  Meantime,  with  a  blast  of  his  horn,  Don  John  appeared  at 
the  castle  gate.  He  entered  the  fortress  with  the  castellan,  while  one  of  the 
gentlemen  watched  outside  as  the  ambushed  soldiers  came  toiling  up  the 
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precipice.  ViHien  all  was  leady,  the  gentleman  returned  to  the  hall,  and  maile 
a  signaJ  to  Don  John  as  he  sat  at  breakrast  with  the  constable.  The  Governor 
sprang  from  the  table  and  drew  his  sword ;  Berlaymont  and  his  four  sons 
drew  their  pistols,  while  at  the  same  instant  the  soldiers  entered.  Don  John, 
exclaiming  that  this  was  the  &rst  day  of  his  government,  commanded  the 
castellan  to  surrender.  Dc  Froymont,  taken  by  surprise,  and  hardly  under- 
standing this  veiy  melodramatic  attack  upon  a  citadel  by  its  own  lawful  gover* 
nor,  made  not  much  difficulty  in  complying.  He  was  then  turned  out  of  doors, 
along  with  his  garrison,  mostly  feeble  old  men  and  invalids.  The  newly 
arrived  soldiers  took  their  places,  at  conuoand  of  the  Governor,  and  the 
stronghold  of  Namur  was  his  own.^ 

There  was  little  doubt  that  the  representative  of  Philip  had  a  perfect  right 
to  possess  himself  of  any  fortress  w)thin  his  government ;  there  could  be  as 
little  that  the  sudden  stratagem  by  which  he  had  thus  made  himself  master 
of  this  citadel  would  prove  offensive  to  the  Estates,  while  it  could  hardly  be 
agreeable  to  the  King ;  and  yet  it  is  not  certain  that  he  could  have  accom- 
plished his  purpose  in  any  Other  way.  Moreover,  the  achievement  was  one 
of  a  projected  series  by  which  he  meant  to  revindicate  his  dwindling  authority. 
He  was  wcaiy  of  playing  the  hypocrite,  and  convinced  that  he  and  his  mon- 
arch were  both  abhoired  by  the  Netherlanders.  Peace  was  impossible — war 
was  forbidden  him.  Reduced  almost  to  a  nullity  by  the  Prince  of  Orange, 
it  was  time  for  him  to  make  a  stand,  and  in  this  impregnable  fastness 
his  position,  at  least,  was  a  good  one.  Many  months  before,  the  Prince  of 
Orange  had  expressed  his  anxious  desire  that  this  most  important  town 
and  citadel  should  be  secured  for  the  Estates.  "  You  know,"  he  had  written 
to  Bossu  in  December,  "  the  evil  and  the  dismay  which  the  loss  of  the  city 
and  fortress  of  Namur  would  occasion  to  us.  Let  me  beseech  you  that  alt 
possible  care  be  taken  to  preserve  them." '  Nevertheless,  their  preservation 
had  been  intrusted  to  a  feeble-minded  old  constable  at  the  head  of  a  handful 
of  cripples. 

We  know  how  intense  had  been  the  solicitude  of  tlie  Prince,  not  only  to 
secure  but  to  destroy  these  citadels,  "  nests  of  tyranny,"  which  had  been  built 
by  despots  to  crush,  not  protect,  the  towns  at  their  feet.  These  precautions 
had  been  neglected,  and  the  consequences  were  displaying  themselves,  for  the 
castle  of  Namur  was  not  the  only  one  of  which  Don  John  feh  himself  secure. 
Although  the  Duke  of  Aerschot  seemed  so  very  much  his  humble  servant,  the 
Governor  did  not  trust  him,  and  wished  to  see  the  citadel  of  Antwerp  in  more 
unquestionable  keeping.  He  had  therefore  withdrawn  not  only  the  Duke, 
but  his  son,  the  Prince  of  Chimay,  commander  of  the  castle  in  his  father's 
absence,  from  that  important  post,  and  insisted  upon  tlieir  accompanying  him 
to  Namur.*  So  gallant  a  courtier  as  Aerschot  could  hardly  refuse  to  pay  his 
homage  to  so  illustrious  a  princess  as  Margaret  of  Valois,  while  during  tlie 
absence  of  the  Duke  and  Prince  the  keys  of  Antwerp  citadel.had  been,  at  the 
command  of  Don  John,  placed  in  the  keeping  of  Seigneur  de  Treslong,*  an 
unscrupulous  and  devoted  royalist.  The  celebrated  Colonel  Van  Ende, 
whose  partidpation,  at  the  head  of  his  German  cavalry,  in  the  terrible  sack  ■ 
of  that  city,  which  he  had  been  ordered  to  defend,  has  been  narrated,  was 
commanded  to  return  to  Antwerp.  He  was  to  present  himself  openly  to  the 
city  authorities,  but  he  was  secretly  directed  by  the  Governor-General  to  act 
in  co-operation  with  the  Colonels  Fugger,  Frondsbcrgcr,  and  Poiwiller,  who 
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commanded  the  forces  already  stationed  in  the  city,^  These  distinguished 
officers  had  been  all  summer  in  secret  correspondence  witJi  Don  John,  for 
they  were  the  instruments  with  which  he  meant  by  a  bold  stroke  to  recover 
his  almost  lost  authority.  While  he  had  seemed  to  be  seconding  the  efforts 
of  the  States-general  to  pay  off  arid  disband  theSe  mercenaries,  nothing  had 
in  reality  been  farther  from  his  thoughts,  and  the  time  had  now  come  when 
his  secret  plaris  were  to  be  executed,  according  to  the  agreement  between 
himself  and  the  German  colonels.  He  wrote  to  them,  accordingly,  to  delay 
no  longer  the  accomplishment  of  the  deed* — that  deed  being  the  seizure  of 
Antwerp  citadel,  as  he  had  already  successfully  mastered  that  of  Namur.  The 
Duke  of  Aerschot,  his  brother,  and  son,  wei-b  in  his  power,  and  could  do 
nothing  to  prevent  the  co-operation  of  the  colonels  in  the  city  with  Treslong 
in  the  castle,  so  that  the  Governor  would  thus  be  enabled,  laying  his  head 
tranquilly  uport  "  the  pillow  of  the  Antwerp  citadel,"  '  according  to  the  re- 
proachful bxpressidn  slibsequently  ilsed  by  the  Estates,  td  aWait  the  progress 
of  events. 

The  current  of  his  adventurous  career  was  not,  however,  destined  fo  run  thus 
smoothly.  It  is  true  that  the  Estates  had  hot  yet  entirely  lost  their  confidence 
in  his  character,  but  the  seizure  of  Namur  and  the  attempt  upon  Antwerp, 
together  with  the  Contents  of  the  intercepted  letters  written  by  himself  and 
Escovedo  to  Philip,  to  Perez,  to  the  Empress,  to  the  Colonels  Frondsberger 
and  Fugger,  were  soori  destined  tO  open  their  eyes.  In  this  meantime,  almost 
exactly  at  tlie  moment  when  Don  John  teas  executing  his  enterprise  against 
Namur,  Escovedo  had  taken  an  affectionate  farewell  of  the  Estates  at  Brussels,* 
for  it  had  been  thought  necessary,  as  already  intimated,  both  for  the  apparent 
interests  and  the  secret  projects  of  Don  John,  that  the  Secretary  Should  make 
a  visit  to  Spain.  At  the  command  of  the  Govern  or- General  he  had  offered 
to  take  charge  tif  any  communication  for  his  Majesty  which  the  Estates  might 
be  disposed  to  intrust  to  him,  and  they  had  accordingly  addressed  a  long 
epistle  to  the  King,  in  which  they  gave  ample  expression  to  their  indignation 
and  their  wofc.  They  remonstrated  with  the  King  concemlilg  the  continued 
presence  of  the  German  mercenaries.  Whose  knives  were  ever  at  their  throats, 
whose  plunder  and  insolence  impoverished  and  tbrtufed  the  people.  They 
reminded  him  of  the  vast  sums  *hich  the  provinces  had  contributed  in  times 
past  to  the  suppoH  of  Government,  and  they  begged  assistance  from  his 
bounty  now.  They  recalled  to  his  vision  the  melahcholy  Spectacle  of  Antwerp, 
but  lately  the  "  nurse  of  Europe,  the  fairest  flower  in  his  rojal  garland,  the 
foremost  and  noblest  city  of  the  earth,'  now  qiiite  desolate  and  forlorn ; "  and 
with  additional  instructions  to  Escovedo  that  he  shbuld  not  ftil,  in  his  verbal 
communications,  to  represent  the  evil  consequences  of  the  course  hitherto 
pursued  by  his  Majesty's  gdvemors  In  the  Netherlands,  they  dismissed  him 
with  good  wishes,  and  with  "crowns  for  convoy"  in  his  purse  to  the  amount 
of  a  revenue  of  two  thousand  yearly.  His  secret  correspondence  was  inter- 
cepted and  made  known  a  fe«  Weeks  ifler  his  departure  for  that  terrible  Spain 
whence  so  few  travellers  returned.* 

For  a  moment  we  follow  him  thithef.  With  A.  single  word  in  anticipa- 
tion concerning  the  causes  and  the  consummation  of  this  celebrated  murder, 
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which  was  delayed  till  the  fotlowiiig  year,  the  unfortunate  Escovedo  may  be 
dismissed  from  these  pages.  It  has  been  Seen  how  artfully  Antonio  Perez, 
Secretary  of  State,  paramour  of  Princess  Eboli,  and  ruling  councillor  at  that 
day  of  Philip,  had  fostered  in  the  King's  mind  the  most  extravagant  suspicions 
as  to  the  schemes  of  Don  John  and  of  his  confidential  secretary.^  He  had 
represented  it  as  their  fixed  and  secret  intention,  after  Don  John  should  be 
finally  established  on  the  throne  Of  England,  to  attack  Philip  himself  in 
Spain,  and  to  deprive  him  of  his  crown,  EScovedo  bfeing  represented  as  the 
prime  instigator  and  controller  of  this  astounding  plot,  which  lunatics  only 
could  have  engendered,  and  which  probably  never  had  existence. 

No  proof  of  the  wild  design  was  offered.  The  language  which  Escovedo 
was  accused  by  Perez  of  having  held  previously  to  his  departure  for  Flanders 
— that  it  was  the  intention  of  Don  John  and  himself  to  fortify  the  rock  of 
Mogro,  with  which,  and  with  the  command  of  the  city  of  Santander,  they 
could  make  themselves  masters  of  Spain  after  having  obtained  possession 
of  England  * — is  too  absurd  to  have  been  uttered  by  a  man  of  Escovedo's 
capacity.  Certainly,  had  Perei  been  provided  with  the  least  scrap  of 
writing  from  the  hands  of  Don  John  ot  Escovedo  which  could  be  tortured 
into  evidence  upon  this  point,  it  would  have  been  forthcoming,  and  would 
have  rendered  such  fictitious  hearsay  superfluous.  Perez,  in  connivance 
with  Philip,  had  been  systematically  conducting  his  correspondence  with 
Don  John  and  Escovedo,  in  order  to  elicit  some  evidence  of  the  imputed 
scheme.  "  'Twas  the  only  way,"  said  Perez  to  Philip,  "  to  make  them  unbare 
their  bosoms  to  the  sword."  "I  am  quite  of  the  same  opinion,"  replied 
Philip  to  Perez,  "  for,  according  to  my  theology,  you  would  do  your  duty 
neither  to  God  nor  the  world  unless  you  did  as  you  ate  doing."  *  Yet  the 
excellent  pair  of  conspirators  at  Madrid  could  wring  no  damning  proofs  from 
the  lips  of  the  supposititious  conspirators  in  Flanders,  save  that  Don  John, 
after  Escovedo's  arrival  in  Madrid,  wrote,  impatiently  and  frequently,  to  de- 
mand that  he  should  be  sent  back,  together  with  the  money  which  he  had 
gone  to  Spain  to  procure.  "  Money,  more  money,  and  Escovedo,"  *  wrote  the 
Governor,  and  Philip  was  quite  willing  to  accept  this  most  natural  exclama- 
tion as  evidence  of  his  brother's  designs  against  his  crown.  Out  of  these 
shreds  and  patches — the  plot  against  England,  the  Pope's  bull,  the  desire 
expressed  by  Don  John  to  march  into  France  as  a  simple  adventurer,  with  a 
few  thousand  men  at  his  back — Perez,  according  to  his  own  statement,  drew 
up  a  protocol,  afterwards  formally  approved  by  Philip,  which  concluded  with 
the  necessity  of  taking  Escovedo's  life,  instantly  but  privately,  and  by  poison. 
The  Marquis  de  los  Velos,  to  whom  the  memorial  was  submitted  for  his 
advice,  averred  that  if  the  death-bed  wafer  were  in  his  own  lips,  he  should  vote 
for  the  death  of  the  culprit."  Philip  had  already  jumped  to  the  same  con- 
clusion ;  Perez  joyfhlly  uhdSrtoDk  the  business,  having  received  carte  blanche 
from  the  King,  and  thus  the  unfortunate  secretary  was  doomed.  Imme- 
diately after  the  arriVai  Of  Escovedo  in  Madrid,  he  addressed  a  letter  to  the 
King.  Philip  filed  it  away  among  other  dispatches,  with  this  annotation: 
"  The  avant  courier  has  arrived — it  is  necessaiy  to  make  great  haste,  and  to 
dispatch  him  before  he  murders  us."  ' 

The  King,  having  been  thus  artfully  inflattied  against  his  brother  and  his 
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unroTtunate  secretary,  became  clamorous  for  the  blood  of  Escovedo.  At  the 
same  time,  that  personage,  soon  after  his  return  to  Spain,  was  shocked  by  the 
discovery  of  the  amour  of  Perez  with  the  Priocess  Eboli,^  He  considered  it 
his  duty,  both  towards  the  deceased  Fiince  and  the  living  King,  to  protest 
against  this  perfidy.  He  threatened  to  denounce  to  the  Kbg,  who  seemed 
the  only  person  about  the  court  ignorant  of  the  aifair,  this  double  treason  of 
his  mistress  and  his  minister.  Perez  and  Anna  of  Eboli,  furious  at  Escovedo's 
insolence,  and  anxious  lest  he  should  execute  his  menace,  determined  to  dis- 
embarrass themselves  of  so  meddlesome  a  person,^  Philip's  rage  against 
Don  John  was  accordingly  turned  to  account,  and  Perez  received  the  King's 
secret  OidCTS  to  procure  Escovedo's  assassination.^  Thus  an  imaginary  con- 
spiracy of  Don  John  against  the  crown  of  Philip  was  the  pretext,  the  fears  and 
rage  of  Eboli  and  her  paramour  were  the  substantial  reason,  for  the  crime 
now  projected.        ' 

The  details  of  the  murder  were  arranged  and  executed  by  Perez,*  but  it 
must  be  confessed,  in  justice  to  Philip,  with  much  inferior  nicety  to  that  of 
his  own  perfonnances  in  the  same  field.  Many  persons  were  privy  to  the  plot. 
There  was  much  blundering,  there  was  great  public  scandal  in  Madrid,  and 
no  one  ever  had  a  reasonable  doubt  as  to  the  instigators  and  the  actual  per- 
petrators of  the  crime.  Two  attempts  to  poison  Escovedo  were  made  by 
Perez  at  his  own  table,  through  the  agency  of  Antonio  Enriquez,  a  con- 
fidential servant  or  page.  Both  were  unsuccessful  A  third  was  equally  so, 
but  suspicions  were  aroused.  A  female  slave  in  the  household  of  Escovedo 
was  in  consequence  arrested,  and  immediately  hanged  in  the  public  square 
for  a  pretended  attempt  to  murder  her  master,'  A  few  days  afterwards 
(on  the  31st  of  March  1578)  the  deed  was  accomplished  at  nightfall  in  the 
streets  of  Madrid  by  six  conspirators.  They  consisted  of  the  majordomo  of 
Perez,  a  p^e  in  his  household,  the  page's  brother  from  the  country,  an  ex- 
scullion  fi-om  the  royal  kitchens,  Juan  Rubio  by  name,  who  had  been  the 
unsuccessful  agent  in  the  poisoning  scheme,  together  with  two  professional 
bravos,  hired  for  the  occasion.  It  was  Ingausti,  one  of  this  last-mentioned 
couple,  who  dispatched  Escovedo  with  a  single  stab,  the  others  aiding  and 
abttting,  or  keeping  watch  in  the  neighbourhood.* 

The  murderers  efiected  their  escape,  and  made  their  report  to  Perez,  who, 
for  the  sake  of  appearances,  was  upon  a  visit  in  the  countiy.  Suspicion  soon 
tracked  the  real  culprits,  who  were  above  the  reach  of  justice  ;  nor,  as  to  the 
motives  which  had  prompted  the  murders,  were  many  ignorant,  save  only 
the  murderer  himself.  Pliilip  had  ordered  the  assassination,  but  he  was  pro- 
foundly deceived  as  to  the  causes  of  its  accomplishment  He  was  the  dupe 
of  a  subtler  villain  than  himself,  and  thought  himself  sacrificing  a  conspirator 
against  his  crown,  while  he  had  really  only  crushed  a  poor  creature  who  bad 
been  but  too  solicitous  for  what  he  thought  his  master's  honour. 

The  assassins  were,  of  course,  protected  from  prosecudon,  and  duly  recom- 
pensed. Miguel  Bosque,  the  country  boy,  received  one  hundred  crowns  in 
gold,  paid  by  a  clerk  of  Perez.     Mesa,  one  of  the  bravos,  was  rewarded  with 
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a  gold  chain,  fifty  doubloons  of  eight,  and  a  silver  cup,  besides  receiving 
from  the  fair  hand  of  Princess  Eboli  heraelf  a  certificate  as  tinder-steward 
upon  her  estates.^  The  second  bravo,  Insausti,  who  had  done  the  deed,  the 
page  Enriquez,  and  the  scullion,  were  ail  appointed  emigns  in  his  Majesty's 
army,  with  twenty  gold  crowns  of  annual  pension  besides.*  Their  commis- 
sions were  signed  ^  Philip  on  the  19th  of  April  1578,  Such  were  the  wages 
of  murder  at  that  day  in  Spain — gold  chains,  silver  cups,  doubloons,  annuities, 
and  commissions  in  the  army  !  The  reward  of  fidelity,  as  in  poor  Escovedo's 
case,  was  of\ener  the  stiletto.  Was  it  astonishing  that  murder  was  more 
common  than  fidelity  ? 

With  the  subsequent  career  of  Antonio  Perez — his  famous  process,  his 
banishment,  his  intrigues,  his  innuendos,  his  long  exile,  and  his  miserable 
death,  this  history  has  no  concern.     We  return  from  our  brief  digression. 

Before  narrating  the  issue  of  the  plot  against  Antwerp  citadel,  it  is  neces- 
saiy  to  recur  for  a  moment  to  the  Prince  of  Orange.  Im  the  deeds  and  the 
written  words  of  that  one  man  are  comprised  nearly  all  the  history  of  the 
Reformation  in  the  Netherlands — nearly  the  whole  progress  of  the  infant 
Republic  The  rest,  during  this  period,  is  made  up  of  the  plottings  and  coun- 
ter-plottings,  the  mutual  vranglings  and  recriminations  of  Don  John  and  the 
Estates. 

In  the  brief  breathing-space  now  afforded  them,  the  inhabitants  of  Holland 
and  Zealand  had  been  employing  themselves  in  the  extensive  repairs  of  their 
vast  system  of  dykes.  These  barriers,  which  protected  their  country  igainst 
the  ocean,  but  which  their  own  hands  had  destroyed  to  preserve  thei  selves 
against  tyranny,  were  now  thoroughly  reconstructed,  at  a  great  expense,  the 
Prince  everywhere  encouraging  the  people  with  his  presence,  directing  them 
by  his  experience,  inspiring  them  with  his  energy.'  The  task  accomplished 
was  stupendous,  and  worthy,  says  a  contemporary,  of  eternal  memory.* 

At  the  popular  request,  the  Prince  afterwards  made  a  tour  through  the 
little  provinces,  honouring  every  city  with  a  brief  visit.  The  spontaneous 
homage  which  went  up  to  him  from  every  heart  was  pathetic  and  simple. 
There  were  no  triumphal  arches,  no  martial  music,  no  banners,  no  theatrical 
pageantry — nothing  but  the  choral  anthem  from  thousands  of  grateftd  hearts. 
"  Father  William  has  come  !  Father  William  has  come  !  "  cried  men,  women, 
and  children  to  each  other,  when  the  news  of  his  arrival  in  town  or  village 
was  announced.'  He  was  a  patriarch  visiting  his  children,  not  a  conqueror, 
not  a  vulgar  potentate,  displaying  himself  to  his  admirers.  Happy  were  they 
who  heard  his  voice,  happier  they  who  touched  his  hands,  for  his  words  were 
full  of  tenderness,  his  hand  was  offered  to  all.  There  were  none  so  humble 
as  to  be  forbidden  to  approach  him,  none  so  ignorant  as  not  to  know  his 
deeds.  All  knew  that  to  combat  in  their  cause  he  had  descended  from 
princely  station,  from  luxurious  ease,  to  the  position  of  a  proscribed  and  almost 
beggared  outlaw.  For  them  he  had  impoverished  himself  and  his  family, 
mortgaged  his  estates,  stripped  himself  of  jewels,  furniture,  almost  of  food 
and  raiment.  Through  his  exertions  the  Spaniards  had  been  banished  from 
their  little  territory,  the  Inquisition  crushed  within  their  borders,  nearly  all 
the  sister  provinces  but  yesterday  banded  into  a  common  cause. 

He  found  time,  notwithstanding  congratulating  crowds  who  thronged  his 
footsteps,  to  direct  the  labours  of  the  States-general,  who  still  looked  more 
than  ever  to  his  guidance,  as  their  relations  with  Don  John  became  more 
complicated  and  unsatisfactory.     In  a  letter  addressed  to  them  on  the  aoth 
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of  June  from  Harlem,  he  warned  them  most  eloquently  to  hold  to  the  Ghent 
Pacification  as  to  their  anchor  in  the  storm.  He  assured  them,  if  it  was  torn 
from  them,  that  their  destruction  was  inevitable.  He  reminded  them  that 
hitherto  they  had  got  but  the  shadow,  not  the  substance  of  the  treaty  \  that 
they  had  been  robbed  of  that  which  \yas  to  have  been  its  chief  fruit — union 
among  themselves.  He  and  hi?  brothers,  with  their  labour,  their  wealth, 
and  their  blood,  had  laid  down  the  bridge  over  which  the  country  had  stepped 
to  the  Pacification  of  Ghent.  It  was  for  the  nation  to  maintain  what  had 
been  so  painfully  won  ;  yet  he  proclaimed  to  thera  that  the  Government  were 
not  acting  in  good  faith,  that  secret  preparations  were  making  to  annihilate 
the  authority  of  the  States,  to  restore  the  edicts,  to  put  strangers  into  high 
places,  and  to  set  up  again  the  ^atffold  and  the  whole  machinery  of  perse- 
cution.' 

In  consequence  of  the  seizure  of  Namur  castle,  and  the  accusations  made 
by  Don  John  against  Orange  in  order  to  justify  that  act,  the  Prince  had 
already  dispatched  Taflin  and  St.  Aldegonde  to,  the  States-general  with  a  com- 
mission to  declare  his  sentiments  upon  the  subject  He  addressed,  more- 
over, to  the  same  body,  a  letter  full  of  sincere  and  simple  eloquence.  "  The 
Seigneur  Don  John,"  said  he,  "has  accused  me  of  violating  the  peace,  and  of 
countenancing  attempts  against  his  life,  and  in  endeavouring  to  persuade  you 
into  joining  him  in  a  declaration  of  war  against  me  and  against  Holland  and 
Zealand ;  but  I  piay  you  most  affectionately  to  remember  our  mutual  and 
solemn  obligations  to  maintain  the  treaty  of  Ghent"  He  entreated  the 
Stales,  therefore,  to  beware  of  the  artifices  employed  to  seduce  them  from 
the  only  path  which  led  to  the  tranquillity  of  their  common  country,  and  her 
true  splendour  and  prosperity.  "  I  believe  there  is  not  one  of  you,"  he  con- 
tinued, "  who  can  doubt  me,  if  he  will  weigh  carefully  all  my  actions,  ana 
consider  closely  the  course  which  I  am  pursuing  and  have  always  pursued. 
Let  all  these  be  confronted  with  the  conduct  of  Don  John,  and  any  man  will 
perceive  that  all  my  views  of  happiness,  both  for  my  country  and  myself,  imply 
a  peaceable  enjoyment  of  the  union,  joined  with  the  legitimate  restoration  of 
our  liberties,  to  which  all  good  patriots  aspire,  and  towards  which  all  my 
designs  have  ever  tended.  As  all  the  grandeur  of  Don  John,  on  the  contrary, 
consists  in  war,  as  there  is  nothing  which  he  so  much  abhors  as  repose,  as  he 
has  given  ample  proof  of  these  inclinations  in  all  his  designs  and  enterprises, 
both  before  and  after  the  treaty  of  Marche  en  Famine,  both  within  the 
country  and  beyond  its  borders,  as  it  is  most  manifest  that  his  purpose  is,  and 
ever  has  been,  to  embroil  us  with  our  neighbours  of  England  and  Scotland  in 
new  dissensions,  as  it  must  be  evident  to  every  one  of  you  that  his  pretended 
accusations  against  me  are  but  colours  and  shadows  to  embellish  and  to 
shroud  his  own  desire  for  war,  his  appetite  for  vengeance,  and  his  hatred 
not  only  to  me  hut  to  yourselves,  and  as  his  determination  is,  in  the  words  of 
Escovedo,  to  chastise  some  of  us  by  means  of  the  rest,  and  to  excite  the 
.  jealousy  of  one  portion  of  the  country  against  the  other — therefore,  gentle- 
men, do  I  most  affectionately  exhort  you  to  found  your  decision  as  to  these 
matters  not  upon  words  but  upon  actions.  Examine  carefully  my  conduct 
in  the  points  concerning  which  the  charges  are  made ;  listen  attentively  to 
what  my  envoys  will  communicate  to  you  in  my  behalf;  and  then,  having 
compared  it  with  all  the  proceedings  of  Seigneur  Don  John,  you  will  be  able 
to  form  a  resolution  worthy  the  rank  which  you  occupy,  and  befitting  your 
obligations  to  the  whole  people,  of  whom  you  have  been  chosen  chiefe  and 
P'otectors  by  God  and  by  men.     Put  away  all  considerations  which  might 
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obscure  your  clear  eyesight ;  maintain  with  magnanimity  and  like  men  the 
safety  of  yourselves,  your  wives,  yoar  children,  your  estates,  your  liberties ; 
see  that  this  poor  people,  whose  eyes  are  fixed  upon  you,  does  not  perish ; 
preserve  them  from  the  greediness  of  those  who  would  grow  great  at  your 
expense ;  guard  them  from  the  yoke  of  miserable  servitude  ;  let  not  all  our 
posterity  lament  that,  by  opr  pusillanimity,  they  have  lost  the  liberties  which 
our  ancestors  had  conquered  for  them,  and  bequeathed  to  them  as  well  as  to 
us,  and  that  they  have  been  subjugated  by  the  proud  tyranny  of  strangers. 

"  Trusting,"  said  the  Prince,  in  conclusion,  "  that  you  will  accord  faith  and 
attention  to  my  envoys,  I  will  only  add  an  expression  of  my  sincere  determina- 
tion to  employ  myself  incessantly  in  your  service,  and  for  the  welfare  of  the 
whole  people,  without  sparing  any  means  in  my  power,  nor  my  life  itself."  ' 

The  vigilant  Prince  was,  indeed,  not  slow  to  take  advantage  of  the  Gover- 
nor's false  move.  While  in  reality  intending  peace,  if  it  were  possible,  Don 
John  had  thrown  down  the  gauntlet ;  while  affecting  to  deal  openly  and  man- 
fully, like  a  wanior  and  an  emperor's  son,  he  had  involved  himself  in  petty 
stratagems  and  transparent  intrigues,  by  all  which  he  had  gained  nothing 
but  the  character  of  a  plotter,  whose  word  could  not  be  trusted,  SL  Alde- 
gonde  expressed  the  hope  *  that  the  seizure  of  Namur  castle  would  open  the 
eyes  of  the  people,  and  certainly  the  Prince  did  his  best  to  sharpen  their  vision. 

While  in  North  Holland,  William  of  Orange  received  an  urgent  invitation 
from  the  magistracy  and  community  of  Utrecht  to  visjt  that  city.  His  authority, 
belonging  to  him  under  his  ancient  commission,  had  not  yet  been  recognised 
over  that  province,  but  there  was  no  doubt  that  the  contemplated  convention 
of  "  Satisfaction  "  was  soon  to  be  arranged,  for  his  friends  there  were  numerous 
and  influential  His  pringess,  Charlotte  de  Bourbon,  who  accompanied  him 
on  his  tour,  trembled  at  the  danger  to  which  her  husband  would  expose  him- 
self by  venturing  thus  boldly  into  a  territory  which  might  be  full  of  his  enemies, 
but  the  Prince  determined  to  trust  the  loyalty  of  a  province  which  he  hoped 
would  be  soQU  his  own.  With  anxious  forebodings,  the  Princess  followed  her 
husband  to  the  ancient  episcopal  city.  As  they  entered  its  gates,  ivhere  an 
immense  concourse  was  waiting  to  receive  him,  a  shot  passed  through  the 
carriage  window,  and  struck  the  Prince  upon  the  breast.  The  affrighted  lady 
threw  her  arms  about  his  neck,  shrieking  that  they  were  betrayed  ;  but  the 
Prince,  perceiying  that  the  supposed  shot  was  but  a  wad  from  one  of  the 
cannon,  which  were  still  roaring  their  welcome  tp  him,  soon  succeeded  in 
calming  her  fears.*  Thp  carriage  passed  slowly  through  the  streets,  attended 
by  the  vociferous  greetings  of  the  multitude ;  for  the  whole  population  had 
come  forth  to  do  him  honour.  Women  and  children  clustered  upon  every 
roof  and  balcony,  but  a  painful  incident  again  marred  the  tranquillity  of  the 
occasion.  An  apothecary's  child,  a  Ijttle  girl  of  ten  years,  leaning  eagerly  from 
a  lofty  balcony,  lost  her  balance  and  fell  to  the  ground  directly  before  the 
horses  of  the  Prince's  carriage.  She  was  killed  stone  dead  by  the  fall.  The 
procession  stopped ;  the  Prince  alighted,  lilted  the  little  corpse  in  his  arms, 
and  delivered  i^  with  gentle  words  and  looks  of  consolation,  to  the  unhappy 
parents.*  The  day  seemed  marked  with  evil  omens,  which  were  fortunately 
destined  to  prove  fallacious.  The  citizens  of  Utrecht  became  more  than  ever 
inclined  to  accept  the  dominion  of  the  Prince,  whom  they  honoured,  and 
whom  they  already  regarded  as  their  natural  chief.  They  entertained  hirn 
with  banquets  and  festivities  during  his  brief  visit,  and  it  was  certain  before 
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he  took  his  departure  that  the  treaty  of  "Satisfaction"  would  not  be  long 
delayed.  It  was  drawn  up,  accordingly,  in  tlie  autumn  of  the  same  year, 
upon  the  basis  of  that  accepted  by  Harlem  and  Amsterdam — a  basis  wide 
enough  to  support  both  religions,  with  a  nominal  supremacy  to  the  ancient 
Church.  1 

Meantime,  much  fruitless  correspondence  had  taken  place  between  Don 
John  and  the  States.  Envoys  dispatched  by  the  two  parties  to  each  other 
had  indulged  in  bitterness  and  recrimination.  As  soon  as  the  Governor  had 
taken  possession  of  Namur  castle,  he  had  sent  the  Seigneur  de  Rassinghcm 
to  the  States-general.  That  gentleman  carried  with  him  copies  of  two  anony- 
mous letters  received  by  Don  John  upon  the  19th  and  aistof  July  1577,  in 
which  a  conspiracy  against  his  life  and  liberty  was  revealed.'  It  was  believed 
by  the  Governor  that  Count  Lalain,  who  had  secretly  invited  him  to  a  confer- 
ence, had  laid  an  ambush  for  him.  It  was  known  that  the  country  was  full 
of  disbanded  soldiers,  and  the  Governor  asserted  confidently  that  numbers  of 
desperadoes  were  lying  in  wait  for  him  in  every  village  alehouse  of  Hainault 
and  Flanders.  He  called  on  the  States  to  ferret  out  these  conspirators,  and 
to  inflict  condign  punishment  upon  their  more  guiltj-  chiefs  ;  he  required  that 
the  soldiers  as  well  as  the  citizens  should  be  disarmed  at  Brussels  and  through- 
out Brabant,  and  he  justified  his  seizure  of  Namur  upon  the  general  ground 
that  his  life  was  no  longer  safe  except  in  a  fortress.* 

In  reply  to  the  letter  of  the  Governor,  which  was  dated  the  a4th  of  July, 
the  States  dispatched  Marolles,  Archdeacon  of  Ypres,  and  the  Seigneur  de 
Bresse,  to  Namur,  mth  a  special  mission  to  enter  into  the  whole  subject  of 
these  grievances.*  These  gentlemen,  professing  the  utmost  devotion  to  the 
cause  of  his  Majesty's  authority  and  the  Catholic  religion,  expressed  doubts 
as  to  the  existence  of  the  supposed  conspiracy.  They  demanded  that  Doii 
John  should  denounce  the  culprits,  if  any  such  were  known,  in  order  that 
proper  chastisement  might  be  instantly  inflicted.  The  conversation  which 
ensued  was  certainly  unsatisfactory.  The  Governor  used  lofty  and  somewhat 
threatening  language,  assuring  Marolles  that  he  was  at  that  moment  in  posses- 
sion, not  only  of  Namur  but  of  Antwerp  citadel ;  and  the  deputies  accordiogly 
departed,  having  accomplished  very  little  by  their  journey.  Their  backs  were 
scarcely  turned,  when  Don  John,  on  his  part,  immediately  appointed  another 
commission,  consisting  of  Rassinghcm  and  Grobbeodonck,  to  travel  from 
Namur  to  Brussels.'  These  envoys  carried  a  long  letter  of  grievances,  enclos- 
ing a  short  list  of  demands.*  The  letter  reiterated  his  complaints  about  con- 
spiracies, and  his  protestations  of  sincerity.  It  was  full  of  censure  upon  the 
Prince  of  Orange  ;  stigmatised  his  intrigues  to  obtain  possession  of  Amsterdam 
without  a  proper  "  Satisfaction,"  and  of  Utrecht,  to  which  he  had  no  claim  at 
all.  It  maintained  that  the  Hollanders  and  Zealanders  were  bent  upon  utterly 
exterminating  the  Catholic  religion,  and  that  they  avowed  publicly  their  inten- 
tion to  refuse  obedience  to  the  Assembly- General,  should  it  decree  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  ancient  worship  only.  His  chief  demands  were  that  the  States 
should  send  him  a  list  of  persons  qualified  to  be  members  of  the  General 
Assembly,  that  he  might  see  whether  there  were  not  individuals  among  them 
whom  he  might  choose  to  reject.  He  furriier  required  that,  if  the  Prince  of 
Orange  did  not  instantly  fulfil  the  treaty  of  Ghent,  the  States  should  cease  to 
hold  any  communication  with  him.  He  also  summoned  the  States  to  pro- 
vide him  forthwith  with  a  suitable  bodyguard.^ 
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To  these  demands  and  complaints  the  Estates  replied  by  a  string  of  resolu- 
tions.' They  made  their  usual  protestations  of  attachment  to  his  Majesty 
and  the  Catholic  faith,  and  they  granted  willingly  a  foot-guard  of  three  hundred 
archers.  They,  however,  stoutly  denied  the  Governor's  right  to  make  elimina- 
tions in  their  lists  of  deputies,  because,  from  time  immemorial,  these  repre- 
sentatives had  been  chosen  by  the  clei^,  nobles,  cities,  and  boroughs.  The 
names  might  change  daily,  nor  were  there  any  suspicious  ones  among  them,  t 
but  it  was  a  matter  with  which  the  Governor  had  no  concern.  They  promised 
that  every,  effort  should  be  made  to  bring  about  the  execution  of  the  treaty 
by  the  Prince  of  Orange.  They  begged  Don  John;  however,  to  abandon  the 
citadel  of  Namur,  and  gave  him  to  understand  that  his  secret  practices  had 
been  discovered,  a  iaige  packet  of  letters  having  recently  been  intercepted  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Bourdeaux  and  sent  to  the  ^rinte  of  Orange.'  Among 
them  were  some  of  the  dispatches  of  Don  John  and  Escovedo  to  his  Majesty 
and  to  Antonio  Ferez,  to  which  allusion  has  already  been  made. 

Count  Eossu,  De  Bresse,  and  Meetkercke  were  the  envoys  deputed  to 
convey  these  resolutions  to  Namur.  They  had  a  long  and  bitter  Conversation 
with  Don  John,  who  complained  more  furiously  than  evtr  bf  the  conspiracies 
against  his  person  and  of  the  mtrigues  of  Orange.  He  insisted  that  this 
arch-traitor  had  been  sowing  the  seed  of  his  damnable  docuines  broadcast 
through  the  Netherlands ;  that  the  earth  was  groaning  with  a  daily  ripening 
harvest  of  rebellion  and  heresy.  It  was  time,  he  cried,  for  the  States  to 
abandon  the  Prince  and  rally  round  their  King.  Patience  had  been  ex- 
hausted. He  had  himself  done  all,  and  more  than  could  have  been  demanded. 
He  had  faithfully  executed  the  Ghent  Pacification,  but  his  conduct  had  neither 
elicited  gratitude  nor  inspired  confidence.^ 

The  deputies  replied,  that  to  the  due  execution  of  the  Ghent  treaty  it  was 
necessary  that  he  should  disband  the  German  troops,  assemble  the  States- 
general,  and  carry  out  their  resolutions.  Until  these  things,  now  undone, 
had  been  accomplished,  he  had  no  right  to  plead  his  faithful  fulfilment  of  the 
Pacification.  After  much  conversation — in  which  the  same  grievances  were 
repeated,  the  same  statements  produced  and  contradicted,  the  same  demands 
urged  and  evaded,  and  the  same  menaces  exchanged  as  upon  former  occa- 
sions— the  deputies  returned  to  Brussels.* 

Immediately  after  their  departure,  Don  John  learned  the  result  of  his 
project  upon  Antwerp  castle.  It  will  be  remembered  that  he  had  withdrawn 
Aerschot,  under  pretext  of  requiring  his  company  on  the  visit  to  Queen 
Ma^iaret,  and  that  he  had  substituted  Treslong,  an  unscrupulous  partisan  of 
his  own,  in  the  government  of  the  citadel  The  temporary  commander  soon 
found,  however,  that  he  had  undertaken  more  than  he  could  perform.  The 
troops  under  Van  Ende  were  refused  admittance  into  the  town,  although 
permission  to  quarter  them  there  had  been  requested  by  the  Governor- 
General.'  The  authorities  had  been  assured  that  the  troops  were  necessary 
for  the  protection  of  their  city,  but  the  magistrates  had  learned,  but  loo 
recently,  the  nature  of  the  protection  which  Van  Ende,  with  his  mercenaries, 
would  afford.  A  detachment  of  States'  troops  under  De  Vers,  Champagny's 
nephew,  encountered  the  regiment  of  Van  Ende,  and  put  it  to  flight  with 
considerable  loss.  At  the  same  time,  an  officer  in  the  garrison  of  the  citadel 
itself.  Captain  De  Hours,  undertook  secretly  to  carry  the  fortress  for  the 
Estates.     His  operations  were  secret  and  rapid.     The  Seigneur  de  Liede- 
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kcrke  had  succeeded  Champagny  in  the  government  of  the  city.  This 
appointment  had  been  brought  about  by  the  agency  of  the  Greffier  Martini, 
s.  warm  partisan  of  Orange.  The  new  Governor  was  known  to  be  very  much 
the  Prince's  friend,  and  believed  to  be  at  heart  a  convert  to  the  R^ormed 
religion.  With  Martini  and  Liedekerke,  De  Bours  arranged  his  plot.  He 
■was  supplied  with  a  large  sum  of  money,  readily  furnished  in  secret  by  the 
leading  mercantile  houses  of  the  city.  These  funds  were  successfully  invested 
in  gaining  over  the  garrison,  only  one  company  holding  firm  for  Trcslong. 
The  rest,  as  that  officer  himself  informed  Don  John,  were  ready  at  any 
moment  "to  take  him  by  the  throat."^ 

On  die  ist  of  August,  the  day  fixed  upon  in  concert  with  the  Governor 
and  Greffier,  he  was,  in  fact,  taken  by  the  throat  There  was  but  a  brief 
combat,  the  issue  of  which  became  accidentally  doubtful  in  the  city.  The 
white-plumed  hat  of  De  Bouts  had  been  struck  from  his  head  in  the  struggle, 
and  had  fallen  into  the  foss.  Floating  out  into  the  river,  it  had  been  recog- 
nised by  the  scouts  sent  out  by  the  personages  most  interested,  and  the  infor- 
mation was  quickly  brought  to  Liedekerke,  who  was  lying  concealed  in  the 
house  of  Martini  awaiting  the  result.  Their  dismay  was  great,  but  Martini, 
having  more  confidence  than  the  Governor,  sallied  forth  to  leam  the  whole 
truth.'  Scarcely  had  he  got  into  the  streets  than  he  heard  a  welcome  cry. 
"The  Beggars  have  the  castle  1  the  Beggars  have  the  castle!"  shouted  a 
hundred  voices.'  He  soon  met  a  lieutenant  coming  straight  from  the  fortress, 
who  related  to  him  the  whole  affair.  Learning  that  De  Bours  was  completely 
victorious,  and  that  Treslong  was  a  prisoner.  Martini  hastened  with  the  im- 
portant intelligence  to  his  own  home,  where  Liedekerke  lay  concealed.  That 
functionary  now  repaired  to  the  citadel,  whither  the  magistrates,  the  leading 
citizens,  and  the  chief  merchants  were  instantly  summoned.  The  castle  was 
carried,  but  the  city  was  already  trembling  with  apprehension  lest  the  German 
mercenaries  quartered  within  its  walls  should  rise  with  indignation  or  panic 
and  repeat  the  horrid  tragedy  of  the  Antwerp  Fury.* 

In  truth,  there  seemed  danger  of  such  a  catastrophe.  The  secret  corre- 
spondence of  Don  John  with  the  colonels  was  already  discovered,*  and  it  was 
seen  how  warmly  he  had  impressed  upon  the  men  with  whom  he  had  been 
tampering"thatthediewascast,  and  that  all  their  art  was  necessary  to  make  it 
turn  up  successfully,"  '  The  castle  was  carried,  but  what  would  become  of 
the  city?  A  brief  and  eager  consultation  terminated  in  an  immediate  offer 
of  three  hundred  thousand  crowns  by  the  leading  merchants.  This  money 
was  to  be  employed  in  amicably  satisfying,  if  possible,  the  German  soldiers, 
who  had  meanwhile  actually  come  to  arms,  and  were  assembled  in  the  Place 
de  Meer.  Feeling  unsafe,  however,  in  this  locality,  their  colonels  had  led 
them  into  the  new  town.  Here,  having  barricaded  themselves  with  gun- 
carriages,  bales,  and  boxes,  they  awaited,  instead  of  initiating,  the  events 
which  the  day  might  bring  forth.'  A  deputation  soon  arrived  with  a  white  flag 
from  the  castle,  and  commissioners  were  appointed  by  the  commanding  oflicers 
of  the  soldiery.  The  offer  was  made  to  pay  over  the  arrears  of  their  wages, 
at  least  to  a  very  large  amount,  on  condition  that  the  troops  would  forthwith 
and  for  ever  evacuate  the  city.  One  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  crowns 
were  ofTeted  on  the  naiL     The  merchants  stood  on  the  bridge  leading  from 
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!he  old  town  to  the  new,  in  fuU  sight  of  the  soldiers.  The}r  held  in  their 
hands  their  purses,  611ed  with  the  gliitering  gold.  The  soldiers  were  frantic 
with  the  opportunity,  and  swore  that  they  would  have  their  officers'  Uves  if 
tbe  tempting  and  unexpected  offer  should  be  declined.  Nevertheless,  the 
commissioners  went  to  and  fro,  ever  finding  something  to  alter  or  arrange. 
Id  truth,  the  merchants  had  agreed  to  furnish,  if  necessary,  three  hundred 
thousand  crowns ;  but  the  thrifty  negotiators  were  disposed,  if  diplomacy 
could  do  it,  to  save  the  moiety  of  that  sum.  Day  began  to  sink  eie  the 
bargain  was  completed,  when  suddenly  sails  were  descried  in  the  distance,  and 
presently  a  large  fleet  of  war  vessels,  with  banner  and  pennon  flying  before 
a  favouring  breeze,  came  sailing  up  the  Scheld.^  It  was  a  squadron  of  the 
Prince's  ships,  under  command  of  Admiral  Haultain.  He  had  been  sent 
against  Tholen,  but  having  received  secret  intelligence,  had,  with  happy 
audacity,  seized  the  opportunity  of  striking  a  blow  in  tbe  cause  which  he  had 
served  so  faithfully.  A  shot  or  two  fired  from  the  vessels  among  the  bar- 
ricades  had  a  quickening  effect  A  sudden  and  astounding  panic  seized 
the  soldiers.  "  The  Be^ars  are  coming!  the  Beggars  are  coming]"'  they 
yelled  in  dismay ;  for  the  deeds  of  the  Ocean  Beggars  had  not  become  less 
appalling  since  the  memorable  siege  of  Leydcn.  The  merchants  still  stood 
on  the  bridge  with  their  purses  in  their  hands.  The  envoys  from  the  castle  still 
waved  their  white  flags.  It  was  too  late.  The  horror  inspired  by  the  wild 
Zealanders  overpowered  the  hope  of  wages,  extinguished  all  confidence  in 
the  friendship  of  the  citizens.  The  mercenaries,  yielding  to  a  violent  par- 
oigrsm  of  fear,  fled  hither  and  thither,  panting,  doubling,  skulking,  "like  wolves 
before  the  hounds."  *  Their  flight  was  ludicrous.  Without  staying  to  accept 
the  money  which  the  merchants  were  actually  offering,  without  packing  up 
their  own  property,  in  many  cases  even  throwing  away  their  arms,  they  fled 
helter-skelter,  some  plunging  into  the  Scheld,  some  skimming  along  the  dykes, 
some  rushing  across  the  open  fields. 

A  portion  of  them  nnder  Colonel  Fugger  afterwards  shut  themselves  up  in 
Bergen  op  Zoom,  where  they  were  at  once  besieged  by  Champagny,  and  were 
soon  glad  to  compromise  the  matter  by  surrendering  theii  colonel  and  laying 
down  their  arms.*  The  remainder  retreated  to  Breda,  where  they  held  out  for 
two  months,  and  were  at  length  overcome  by  a  neat  stratagem  of  Orange. 
A  captain,  being  known  to  be  in  the  employment  of  Don  John,  was  arrested 
on  his  way  to  Breda.  Carefully  sewed  up  in  his  waistband  was  found  a  letter, 
of  a  finger's  breadth,  written  in  cipher,  and  sealed  with  the  Governor-General's 
seal  Colonel  Frondsberger,  commanding  in  Breda,  was  in  this  missive 
earnestly  sohcited  to  hold  out  two  months  longer,  within  which  time  a  certain 
relief  was  promised.  In  place  of  this  letter,  deciphered  with  much  difficulty, 
a  new  one  was  substituted,  which  the  celebrated  printer,  William  Sylvius  of 
Antwerp,  prepared  with  great  adroitness,  adding  the  signature  and  seal  of 
Don  Jobn.^  In  this  counterfeit  epistle,  the  Colonel  was  directed  to  do  the 
best  be  could  for  himself,  by  reason  that  Don  John  was  himself  besieged  and 
unable  to  render  him  assistance.  The  same  captain  who  had  brought  the 
real  letter  was  bribed  to  deliver  the  counterfeit  This  task  he  faithfully  per- 
Ibrraed,  spreading  the  fictitious  intelligence  besides  with  such  ardour  through 
the  town,  that  the  troops  rose  upon  their  leader,  and  surrendered  him  with 
the  city  and  their  own  arms  into  the  custody  of  the  Estates.  Such  was  the 
result  of  the  attempt  by  Don  John  to  secure  the  citadel  of  Antwerp.     Not 
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}a\y  was  the  fortress  carried  for  tlie  Estates,  but  the  dtj  itself  for  the  first 
time  in  twelve  years,  was  relieved  from  a  foreiga  soldiery.^ 

The  rage  and  disappointment  of  the  Govemor-General  were  excessive.  He 
had  boasted  to  HaroUes  a  day  too  soon.  The  prize  which  he  thought  already 
in  his  grasp  had  shpped  through  his  fingers,  while  an  interminable  list  of 
demands  which  he  dreamed  not  of,  and  which  were  lil:ely  to  maice  him 
bankrupt,  were  brought  to  his  door.  To  the  States,  not  himself,  the  triumph 
seemed  for  the  moment  decreed.  The  "  dice  "  had  taken  a  run  against  him, 
notwithstanding  his  pains  in  loading  and  throwing.  Nevertheless,  he  did  not 
yet  despair  of  revenge.  "  These  rebels,"  he  wrote  to  the  Em  press -dowager, 
his  sister,  "  think  that  fortune  is  all  smiles  for  them  now,  and  that  ad  is  ruin 
for  me.  The  wretches  are  growing  proud  enough,  and  forget  that  their 
chastisement,  some  fine  morning,  will  yet  arrive."  * 

On  the  7th  of  August  he  addressed  another  long  letter  to  the  Estates.  This 
document  was  accompanied,  as  usual,  by  certain  demands,  drawn  up  cate- 
gorically in  twenty-three  articles.*  The  Estates  considered  his  tenus  hard 
and  strange,  for  in  their  opinion  it  was  themselves,  not  the  Governor,  who 
were  masters  of  the  situation.  Nevertheless,  he  seemed  inclined  to  treat  as 
if  he  had  gained,  not  missed,  the  citadel  of  Antwerp  ;  as  if  the  troops  with 
whom  he  had  tampered  were  mustered  in  the  field,  not  sbut  up  in  distant 
towns,  and  already  at  the  mercy  of  the  States  party.  The  Governor  demanded 
that  all  the  forces  of  the  country  should  be  placed  under  his  own  immediate 
control ;  that  Count  Bossu,  or  some  other  person  nominated  by  himself,  should 
be  appointed  to  the  government  of  FrJesland ;  that  the  people  of  Brabant  and 
Flanders  should  set  themselves  instantly  to  hunting,  catching,  and  chastising  all 
vagrant  heretics  and  preachers.  He  required,  in  particular,  that  St  Aldegondc 
and  Theron,  those  most  mischievous  rebels,  should  be  prohibited  firom  setting 
their  foot  in  any  city  of  the  Netherlands.  He  insisted  that  thesCommunity  of 
Brussels  should  lay  down  their  arms,  and  resume  their  ordinary  handicrafts. 
He  demanded  that  the  Prince  of  Orange  should  be  made  to  execute  the  Ghent 
treaty ;  to  suppress  the  exercise  of  the  Reformed  religion  in  Harlem,  Schoon- 
hoven,  and  other  places  ;  to  withdraw  his  armed  vessels  from  their  threaten- 
ing stations,  and  to  restore  Nieuport,  unjustly  detained  by  him.  Shoujd  the 
Prince  persist  in  his  obstinacy,  Don  John  summoned  them  to  take  arms  against 
him,  and  to  support  their  lawful  Governor.  He,  moreover,  required  the  imme- 
diale  restitudon  of  Antwerp  citadel,  and  the  release  c^  Treslong  from  prison.* 

Although,  regarded  from  the  Spanish  point  of  view,  such  demands  might 
seem  reasonable,  it  was  also  natural  that  their  audacity  should  astonish  the 
Estates.  That  the  man  who  had  violated  so  openly  the  Ghent  treaty  should 
rebuke  the  Prince  for  his  default — that  the  man  who  had  tampered  with  the 
German  mercenaries  until  they  were  on  the  point  of  making  another  Antwerp 
Fury  should  now  claim  the  command  over  them  and  all  other  troops — that 
the  man  who  bad  attempted  to  gain  Antwerp  citadel  by  a  baae  stratagem 
should  now  coolly  demand  its  restoration,  seemed  to  them  the  perfection  of 
insolence.  The  baffled  conspirator  boldly  claimed  the  prize  which  was  to 
have  rewarded  a  successful  perfidy.  At  the  very  moment  when  the  Escovedo 
letters  and  the  correspondence  with  the  German  colonels  had  been  laid  before 
their  eyes,  it  was  a  little  too  much  that  the  double-dealing  bastard  of  the  double- 
dealing  Emperor  should  read  them  a  lecture  upon  sincerity.  It  was  certain 
that  the  perplexed  and  outwitted  warrior  had  placed  himself  at  last  in  a  very 
false  position.     The  Prince  of  Orange,  with  his  usual  adroitness,  made  the 
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most  of  his  adversary's  false  moves.  Don  John  had  only  succeeds d'i^igging 
a  pitfall  for  himself.  His  stratagems  against  Namur  and  Antwerp  liad  pro- 
duced him  no  fruit,  saving  the  character,  which  his  antagonist  now  fullf 
succeeded  in  establishing  for  him,  of  an  unscrupulous  and  artful  schemer. 
This  reputation  was  enhanced  by  the  discovery  of  the  Intercepted  letters,  and 
hy  the  ingenuity  and  eagerness  with  which  they  were  turned  to  account  against 
him  by  the  Prince,  by  St.  Aldegonde,  and  all  the  anti-Catholic  party,  The 
true  key  to  his  reluctance  against  dispatching  the  troops  by  land  the  States 
had  not  obtained.  They  did  not  dream  of  his  romantic  designs  upon  Eng- 
land, and  were  therefore  excusable  in  attributing  a  still  deeper  perfidy  to  his 
airangements. 

Even  had  be  been  sent  to  the  Netherlands  in  the  full  possession  of  his 
faculties,  he  would  have  been  no  match  in  political  combinations  for  his 
powerful  antagonists.  Hoodwinked  and  fettered,  suspected  by  his  roaster, 
baffled,  bewildered,  inritated  by  his  adversary,  what  could  he  do  but  plunge 
from  one  difficulty  to  another,  and  oscillate  between  extravagant  menace  and 
desponding  concession,  until  his  hopes  and  life  were  wasted  quite  away  ?  His 
instructions  came  from  Philip  through  Perez,  and  that  most  profound  dissem- 
bler, as  we  have  seen,  systematically  deceived'  the  Governor,  with  the  view 
of  eliciting  treasonable  matters,  Philip  wishing,  if  possible,  to  obtain  proofs  of 
Don  John's  secret  designs  against  his  own  crown.  Thus  every  letter  from  Spain 
was  filled  with  false  information  and  with  lying  persuasions.'  No  doubt  the 
Governor  considered  himself  entitled  to  wear  a  crown,  and  meant  to  win  it,  if 
not  in  Africa,  then  in  England,  or  wherever  fate  might  look  propitiously  upon 
him.  He  was  of  the  stuff  of  which  crusaders  and  dynasty  founders  had  been 
made  at  a  somewhat  earlier  epoch.  Who  could  have  conquered  the  Holy 
Sepulchre,  or  wrested  a  crown  from  its  lawful  wearer,  whether  in  Italy,  Muscovy, 
the  Orient,  or  in  the  British  Ultima  Thule,  more  bravely  than  this  imperial 
bastard,  this  valiant  and  romantic  adventurer  ?  Unfortunately,  he  came  a 
few  centuries  too  late.  The  (lays  when  dynasties  were  founded  and  European 
thrones  appropriated  by  a  few  foreign  freebooters  had  passed,  and  had  not 
yet  returned.  He  had  come  to  the  Netherlands  desirous  of  smoothing  over 
difficulties  and  of  making  a  peaceful  termination  to  that  rebellion  a  steppir^- 
stone  to  his  EngUsh  throne.  He  was  doomed  to  a  profound  disappointment, 
a  broken  heart,  and  a  premature  grave,  instead  of  the  glittering  baubles  which 
he  pursued.  Already  he  found  himself  bitterly  deceived  in  his  hopes.  The 
obstinate  Netherlanders  would  not  love  him,  notwithstanding  the  good  wishes 
he  had  manifested.  They  would  not  even  love  the  King  of  Spain,  notwith- 
standing the  blessings  which  his  Majesty  was  declared  to  have  heaped  upon 
them.  On  the  contrary,  they  persisted  in  wasting  their  perverse  affections 
upon  the  pestilent  Prince  of  Orange,  That  heretic  was  leading  them  to  de- 
struction, for  he  was  showing  tliem  the  load  to  liberty,  and  nothing,  in  the 
eyes  of  the  Governor,  could  be  more  pitiable  than  to  behold  an  innocent 
people  setting  forth  upon  such  a,  journey.  "  In  truth,"  said  he,  bitterly,  in  his 
memorable  letter  to  his  sister  the  Empress,  "  they  are  willing  to  recognise 
neither  God  nor  King.  They  pretend  to  liberty  in  all  things:  so  that  'tis  a 
great  pity  to  see  how  they  are  going  on  ;  to  see  the  impudence  and  disrespect 
with  which  they  repay  his  Majesty  for  the  favours  which  he  has  shown  them, 
and  me  for  the  labours,  indignities,  and  dangers  which  I  have  undergone  for 
their  sakes."  ' 
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Nothing,  indeed,  in  the  Governor's  opinion,  could  surpass  the  insolence  of 
the  Nctherlanders,  save  their  ingratitude.  That  was  the  serpent's  tooth  which 
was  ever  wounding  the  clement  King  and  his  indignant  brother.  It  seemed 
so  bitter  to  meet  with  thanklessness  after  seven  years  of  Alva  and  three  of 
Requesens  ;  after  the  labours  of  the  Blood  Council,  the  massacres  of  Naarden, 
Zutphen,  and  Harlem,  the  siege  of  Leyden,  and  the  Fury  of  Antwerp.  "  Little 
profit  there  has  been,"  said  the  Governor  to  his  sister,  "or  is  like  to  be  from 
all  the  good  which  we  have  done  to  these  bad  people.  In  short,  they  love 
and  obey  in  all  things  the  most  perverse  and  heretic  tyrant  and  rebel  in  the 
whole  world,  which  U  this  damned  Prince  of  Orange,  while,  on  the  contrary, 
without  fear  of  God  or  shame  before  men,  they  abhor  and  dishonour  the  name 
and  commandments  of  their  natural  sovereign,"  ^  Therefore,  with  a  doubting 
Spirit,  and  almost  with  a  broken  heart,  had  the  warrior  shut  himself  up  in 
Namur  castle  to  await  the  progress  of  events,  and  to  escape  from  the  snares 
of  his  enemies.  "God  knows  how  mwh  J  desire  to  avoid  extremities"  said  he, 
"  but  I  know  not  what  to  do  with  men  who  show  themselves  so  obstinately 
rebellious."  » 

Thus  pathetically  Don  John  bewailed  his  fate.  The  nation  had  turned 
from  God,  from  Philip,  from  himself ;  yet  he  still  sat  in  his  castle,  determined 
to  save  them  from  destruction  and  his  own  hands  from  bloodshed,  if  such  an 
issue  were  yet  possible.  Nor  was  he  entirely  deserted,  for  among  the  Pith- 
less a  few  were  faithful  still.  Although  the  people  were  in  open  revolt,  there 
was  still  a  handful  of  nobles  resolved  to  do  their  duty  towards  their  God  and 
King.  "  This  little  band,"  said  the  Governor,  "  has  accompanied  me  hither, 
like  gentlemen  and  chevaliers  of  honour."  '  Brave  Berlaymont  and  his  four 
SODS  were  loyal  to  the  last,  but  others  of  this  limited  number  of  gentlemen 
and  chevaliers  of  honour  were  already  deserting  him.  As  soon  as  the  result 
of  the  enterprise  against  Antwerp  citadel  was  known,  and  the  storm  was 
gathering  most  darkly  over  the  royal  cause,  Aer^chot  and  Havr^  were  first  to 
spread  their  wings  and  flutter  away  in  search  of  a  more  congenial  atmosphere.* 
In  September,  the  Duke  was  again  as  he  had  always  professed  himself  to  be, 
with  some  important  intervals  of  exception — "  the  affectionate  brother  and 
cordial  friend  of  the  Prince  of  Orange."* 

The  letter  addressed  by  Don  John  to  the  States  upon  the  7th  of  August 
had  not  yet  been  answered.  Feeling,  soon  afterwards,  more  sensible  of  bis 
position,  and  perhaps  less  inflamed  with  indignation,  he  addressed  another 
communication  to  them  upon  the  13th  of  the  same  month.  In  this  epistle 
he  expressed  an  extreme  desire  for  peace,  and  a  hearty  desire  to  be  relieved, 
if  possible,  from  his  most  painful  situation.  He  protested,  before  God  and 
man,  that  his  intentions  were  most  honest,  and  that  he  abhorred  war  more 
than  anything  else  in  the  world.  He  averred  that,  if  his  person  was  as  odious 
to  them  as  it  seemed,  he  was  only  too  ready  to  leave  the  land,  as  soon  as  the 
King  should  appoint  his  successor.  He  reminded  them  that  the  question  of 
peace  or  war  lay  not  with  himself,  but  with  them ;  and  that  the  world  would 
denounce  as  guilty  those  with  whom  rested  the  responsibility.  He  concluded 
with  an  observation  which,  in  its  humility,  seemed  sufficiently  ironical,  that 
if  they  had  quite  finished  the  perusal  of  the  dispatches  from  Madrid  to  his 
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aiidress,  which  tney  had  intercepted,  he  should  be  thankful  for  an  opportunity 
of  readmg  them  himself.  He  expressed  a  hope,  therefore*  that  they  would 
be  forwarded  to  Namur.^ 

This  letter  was  answered  at  considerable  length  upoa  the  second  day. 
The  States  made  their  customary  protestations  of  attachment  to  his  Majesty, 
their  fidelity  to  the  Catholic  Church,  their  determination  to  maintain  both  the 
Ghent  treaty,  and  the  Perpetual  Edict  They  denied  all  responsibility  for 
the  present  disastrous  condition  of  the  relations  between  themselves  and 
Government,  having  disbanded  nearly  all  their  own  troops,  while  the  Govern- 
nor  had  been  strengthening  his  forces  up  to  the  period  of  his  retreat  into 
Namur.  He  protested,  indeed,  friendship  and  a  sincere  desire  for  peace,  but 
the  intercepted  letters  of  Escovedo  and  his  own  had  revealed  to  them  the 
evil  counsels  to  which  he  had  been  listening,  and  the  intrigues  which  he  had 
been  conducting.  They  left  it  to  his  conscience  whether  they  could  reason- 
ably believe,  after  the  perusal  of  these  documents,  that  it  was  his  intention  td 
maintain  the  Ghent  treaty,  or  any  treaty ;  and  whether  they  were  not  justified 
in  their  resort  to  the  natural  right  of  self-defence.^ 

Don  John  was  already  fully  aware  of  the  desperate  error  which  he  had 
committed.  In  seizing  Namur  and  attempting  Antwerp,  he  had  thrown  down 
the  gauntlet  Wishing  peace,  he  had,  in  a  panic  of  rage  and  anxiety,  declared 
and  enacted  war.  The  bridge  was  broken  behind  him,  the  ships  burned,  a 
gulf  opened,  a  return  to  peace  rendered  almost  impossible.  Yet  it  is  painful 
to  observe  the  almost  passionate  longings  which  at  times  seemed  to  possess 
him  for  accommodating  the  quarrel,  together  with  his  absolute  incapacity 
to  appreciate  his  position.  The  Prince  was  triumphant,  the  Governor  in  a 
trap.  Moreover,  it  was  a  trap  which  he  had  not  only  entered  voluntarilyi 
but  which  he  had  set  himself;  he  had  played  into  the  Prince's  hands,  and 
was  frantic  to  see  his  adversary  tranquilly  winning  the  game.  It  was  almost 
melancholy  to  observe  the  gradation  of  his  tone  from  haughty  indignation  to 
dismal  concession.  In  an  elaborate  letter  which  he  addressed  "  to  the  par- 
ticular states^  bishops,  councillors,  and  cities  of  the  Netherlands,"  he  protested 
as  to  the  innocence  of  his  intentions,  and  complained  bitterly  of  the  calumnies 
circulated  to  his  dbcred it  by  the  Prince  of  Orange.  He  denied  any  intention 
of  recalling  the  troops  which  he  had  dismissed,  except  in  case  of  absolute 
necessity.  He  affirmed  that  his  Majesty  sincerely  desired  peace.  He  averred 
that  the  country  was  either  against  the  King,  against  the  Catholic  religion; 
against  himself,  or  against  all  three  together.  He  bitterly  asked  what  further 
concessions  were  required.  Had  he  not  done  all  he  had  ever  promised  ?  Had 
he  not  discharged  the  Spaniards,  placed  the  castles  in  the  hands  of  nadves; 
restored  the  privileges,  submitted  to  insults  and  indecencies  ?  Yet,  in  spite 
of  all  which  had  passed,  he  declared  his  readiness  to  resign,  if  another  prince 
or  princess  of  the  blood  more  acceptable  to  them  could  be  appointed.'  The 
letter  to  the  States  was  followed  by  a  proposition  for  a  cessation  of  hostilities, 
and  for  the  appointment  of  a  commission  to  devise  means  for  &ithfully  exe- 
cuting the  Ghent  treaty.  This  proposition  was  renewed  a  few  days  later, 
together  with  an  offer  for  an  exchange  of  hostages.* 

it  was  not  difficult  for  the  Estates  to  answer  the  letters  of  the  Governor. 
Indeed,  there  was  but  little  lack  of  argument  on  either  side  throughout  this 
unhappy  controversy.  It  is  dismal  to  contemplate  the  interminable  exchange 
of  protocols,  declarations,  demands,  apostilles,  replications,  and  rejoinders, 
which  made  up  the  substance  of  Don  John's  administration.  Never  was 
chivalrous  crusader  so  out  of  place.     It  was  not  a  soldier  that  was  then 
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required  for  Philip's  exigency,  but  a  scribe.  Instead  of  the  iamons  sword  of 
Lepanto,  the  "  barbarous  pen  "  of  Hoppenis  had  been  much  more  suitable 
for  the  work  required.  Scribbling  Joachim  in  a  war  galicy,  jardarm  and 
yardarm  with  the  Turkish  captain-pasha,  could  have  hardly  felt  less  at  ease 
than  did  the  brilliant  warrior  thus  condemned  to  scrawl  and  dissemble.  While 
marching  from  concession  to  concession,  he  found  the  States  conceiving  d^ly 
more  distrust,  and  making  daily  deeper  encroachments.  Moreover,  his  deeds 
up  to  the  time  when  he  seemed  desirous  to  retrace  his  steps  had  certainly 
been,  at  the  least,  equivocal  Therefore  it  was  natural  for  the  Estates,  in 
reply  to  the  questions  in  his  letter,  (o  observe  that  he  had  indeed  dismissed 
the  Spaniards,  but  that  he  had  tampered  with  and  retained  the  Germans ; 
that  he  had  indeed  piaffed  the  citadels  in  the  hands  of  natives,  but  that  he 
had  tried  his  best  to  w^rest  them  away  ag^n ;  that  be  had  indeed  professed 
anxiety  for  peace,  but  th^t  his  intercepted  letters  proved  his  preparations 
for  war.'  Already  there  were  rumours  of  Spanish  troops  returning  in  small 
detaphments  out  of  France.  Already  the  Covemor  was  known  to  be  enrolling 
fre§h  mercenaries  to  sup|)ly  the  place  of  those  whom  he  had  unsuccessfully 
eifdeavoured  to  gain  to  his  standard.  As  early  as  the  i6th  of  July,  in  fact, 
the  Marquis  crAyamonte  in  Milan,  and  Don  Juan  de  Idiaquez  in  Genoa,  bad 
received  letters  from  Don  John  of  Austria,  stating  that,  as  the  provinces 
had  proved  false  to  their  engagements,  he  would  no  longer  be  held  by  his 
own,  and  intimating  his  desire  that  the  veteran  troops  which  had  but  so 
recently  been  dismissed  froiji  Flanders  should  forthwith  return.*  Soon  after- 
wards, Alexander  Farnese,  Prince  of  Parma,  received  instructions  from  the 
King  to  superintend  these  movpmepts,  and  to  carry  the  aid  of  his  own 
already  distinguished  mjlitary  genius  to  hjs  uncle  in  the  Netherlands.* 

On  the  other  b^nd,  the  State;  felt  their  strength  daily  more  sensibly. 
Guided,  as  usual,  by  Orange,  they  had  already  assumed  a  tone  in  their  cor- 
respondence which  must  have  seemed  often  disloyal,  and  sometimes  positively 
insulting,  to  the  Governor.  yne.y  even  answered  his  hints  of  resignation  in 
favour  of  some  other  prince  of  the  blood  by  expressing  their  hopes  that  his 
successor,  if  a  member  of  the  royaj  house  at  aJl,  would  at  least  be  a  legitimate 
one.^  This  was  a  severe  thrust  at  the  haughty  chieftain,  whose  imperial  airs 
rarely  betrayed  any  consciousness  of  Barbara  Blomberg  and  the  bend  sinister 
on  his  shield.  He  w^  made  to  understand,  through  the  medium  of  Braban- 
tine  bluntness,  that  more  importance  was  attached  to  the  marriage  ceremony 
in  the  Netherlands  than  he  seemed  to  imagine.  The  categorical  demands 
made  by  the  Estates  seemed  even  morp  indigestible  than  such  collateral 
affronts,  for  they  had  now  formally  affirmed  the  views  of  Orange  as  to  the 
constitutional  govemtnent  of  the  provinces,  Ii^  their  letter  of  26lh  An$;u5t, 
they  expressed  their  wi1lir)gness,  notwithstanding  the  past  delinquencies  of 
the  Governor,  to  yield  him  their  confidence  again;  but  at  the  same  time 
they  enumerated  conditions  which,  with  his  education  and  views,  could 
hardly  seem  to  him  admissible.  They  required  him  to  disband  all  the  sol- 
diers in  his  service,  to  send  the  Genpans  instantly  out  of  the  country,  to  dis* 
miss  every  foreigner  from  oflipe,  whether  civil  or  military,  and  to  renounce 
his  secret  league  with  the  Duke  of  Guise.  They  insisted  that  he  should 
thenceforth  govern  only  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  State  Cooocil ; 
that  he  should  execute  that  which  should  by  a  majority  of  votes  be  ordained 
there  ;  that  neither  measures  nor  dispatches  should  be  binding  or  authentic 
unless  drawn  up  at  that  board.*     These  certainly  were  views  of  administrUioo 
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which,  even  if  consonant  with  a  sound  historical  view  of  the  Netherland  con- 
stitutions, hardly  talhed  with  his  monarch's  instructions,  his  own  opinions,  or 
the  practice  under  Alva  and  Requesens ;  but  the  country  was  still  in  a  state 
of  revolution,  and  the  party  of  the  Prince  was  gaining  the  upper  hand. 

It  was  the  detennination  of  that  great  statesman,  according  to  that  which 
he  considered  the  iegitimate  practice  of  the  government,  to  restore  the  admi- 
nistration to  the  State  Council,  which  executive  body  ought  of  right  to  be 
appointed  by  the  States-general.  In  the  States-general,  a.s  in  the  states  par- 
ticular, a  constant  care  was  to  be  taken  towards  strengthening  the  most  popu- 
lar eleinent,  the  "community"  of  each  city,  the  aggregate, -that  is  to  say,  of 
its  guild  representatives  and  its  admitted  bu^hers.  This  was,  in  the  opinion 
of  the  Prince,  the  true  theory  of  the  government — republican  in  all  but 
form — under  the  hereditary  protection,  not  the  despotic  authority,  of  a  family 
whose  rights  were  now  nearly  forfeited.  It  was  a  great  step  in  advance  that 
these  views  should  come  to  be  thus  formally  announced,  not  in  Holland  and 
Zealand  only,  but  by  the  deputies  of  the  States-general,  although  such  a  doc- 
trine, to  the  proud  stomach  of  Don  John,  seemed  sufficiently  repulsive.  Not 
less  so  was  the  cool  intimation  with  which  the  paper  concluded,  that  if  he 
should  execute  his  threat  of  resigning,  the  country  would  bear  his  loss  with 
fortitude,  coupled  as  was  that  statement  with  a  declaration  that,  until  his  suc- 
cessor should  be  appointed,  the  State  Council  would  consider  itself  charged 
ad  interim  with  the  government.  In  the  meantime,  the  Governor  was  re- 
quested not  to  calumniate  the  Estates  to  foreign  Governments,  as  he  had  so 
recently  done  in  his  intercepted  letter  to  the  Empress-dowager.' 

Upon  receiving  this  letter,  "  Don  John,"  says  a  faithful  old  chronicler, 
"  found  that  the  cranes  had  invited  the  fox  to  dinner."  *  In  truth,  the  illus- 
trious soldier  was  never  very  successful  in  his  efforts,  for  which  his  enemies 
gave  him  credit,  to  piece  out  the  skin  of  the  lion  with  that  of  the  fox.'  He 
now  feit  himself  exposed  and  outwitted,  while  he  did  not  feel  conscious  of 
any  very  dark  design.  He  answered  the  letter  of  the  States  by  a  long  com- 
munication, dated  from  Namur  castle,  aSth  of  August.*  In  style,  he  was 
comparatively  temperate,  but  the  justification  which  he  attempted  of  his  past 
conduct  was  not  very  happy.  He  noticed  the  three  different  points  which 
formed  the  leading  articles  of  the  accusation  brought  against  him,  the  matter, 
namely,  of  the  intercepted  letters,  of  the  intrigues  with  the  German  colonels, 
and  the  seizure  of  Kamur.  He  did  not  deny  the  authorship  of  the  letters, 
but  contented  himself  with  a  reference  to  their  date,  as  if  its  priority  to  his 
installation  as  Governor  furnished  a  sufficient  palliation  of  the  bad  faith 
which  the  letters  revealed.*  As  to  the  dispatches  of  Escovedo,  he  denied 
responsibility  for  any  statements  or  opinions  which  they  might  contain.  As 
the  secretary,  however,  was  known  to  be  his  most  confidential  friend,  this 
attempt  to  shuffle  off  his  own  com])licity  was  held  to  be  both  lame  and 
unhandsome.  As  for  the  correspondence  with  the  colonels,  his  defence  was 
hardly  more  successful,  and  rested  upon  a  general  recrimination  upon  the 
Prince  of  Orange.  As  that  personage  was  agitating  and  turbulent,  it  was  not 
possible,  the  Governor  urged,  that  he  should  himself  remain  quiet.  It  was 
out  of  his  power  to  execute  the  treaty  and  the  edict  in  the  face  of  a  notorious 
omission  on  the  part  of  his  adversary  to  enforce  the  one  or  to  publish  the 
Other.  It  comported  neither  with  his  dignity  nor  his  safety  to  lay  down  his 
weapons  while  the  Prince  and  his  adherents  were  arming.  He  should  have 
placed  himself  "  in  a  very  foolish  position,"  had  he  allowed  himself,  unarmed, 

>  Lctitr  sf  the  Smta-Bcncral  in  Bor.  li.  Sfii.  863.     I  dc  I'lnioiiian  du  Scipir  Don  Jcfcu  d'AnuriM,  p.  3, 
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to  be  dictated  to  by  the  anned.  In  defeoce  of  himself  on  the  third  point, 
the  seizure  of  Namur  castle,  he  recounted  the  various  circumstaDces  with 
which  the  reader  is  already  acquainted.  He  laid  paiticukr  stress  apon  the 
dramatic  manner  in  which  the  Vicomte  de  Gand  had  drawn  his  curtains  at 
the  dead  of  night ;  he  narrated  at  great  leng;th  the  ominous  warning  which 
he  bad  likewise  received  from  the  Dulce  of  Aerschot  in  Brussels,  and  concluded 
with  a  circumstantial  account  of  the  ambush  which  he  believed  to  have  been 
laid  for  him  by  Count  dc  Lalain.^  The  letter  concluded  with  a  hope  for  an 
arrangement  of  difficulties,  not  yet  admitted  by  the  Governor  to  be  insur- 
mountable, and  with  a  request  for  a  formal  conference,  accompanied  by  an 
exchange  of  hostages.* 

While  this  correspondence  was  proceeding  between  Namurand  Brussels,  an 
event  was  occuiring  in  Antwei-p  which  gave  much  satisfaction  to  Orange.  The 
Spanish  Fury,  and  the  recent  unsuccessful  attempt  of  Don  John  to  master  the 
famous  citadel,  had  determined  the  authorities  to  take  the  counsel  which  the 
Prince  had  so  often  given  in  vain,  and  the  fortress  of  Antwerp  was  at  length 
razed  to  the  ground  on  the  side  towards  the  city.*  It  would  be  more  correct 
to  say  that  it  Vas  not  the  authorities,  but  the  city  itself  which  rose  at  last  and 
threw  off  the  saddle  by  which  it  had  so  long  been  galled.  More  than  ten 
thousand  persons  were  constantly  at  work,  morning,  noon,  and  night,  until  the 
demolition  was  accomplished.*  Grave  magistrates,  great  nobles,  fair  ladies, 
citizens  and  their  wives,  beggars  and  their  children,  all  wrought  together  pell- 
mell.  All  were  anxious  to  have  a  hand  in  destroying  the  nest  where  so  many 
murders  had  been  hatched,  whence  so  much  desolation  had  flown.  The  task 
was  not  a  long  one  for  workmen  so  much  in  earnest,  and  the'fortress  was 
soon  kid  low  in  the  quarter  where  it  could  be  injurious  to  the  inhabitants. 
As  the  work  proceeded,  the  old  statue  of  Alva  was  discovered  in  a  forgotten 
crypt, '  where  it  had  lain  since  it  had  been  thrown  down  by  the  order  of 
Requesens.  Amid  the  destruction  of  the  fortress,  the  gigantic  phantom  of 
its  founder  seemed  Co  start  suddenly  from  the  gloomy  but  the  apparition  added 
fresh  fuel  to  the  rage  of  the  people.  The  image  of  the  execrated  governor 
was  fastened  upon  with  as  mUch  fierceness  as  if  the  bronze  effigy  could  feel 
their  blows  or  comprehend  their  wrath.  It  was  brought  forth  from  its  dark 
hiding  place  into  the  dayhght  Thousands  of  hands  were  ready  to  drag  it 
through  the  streets  for  universal  inspection  and  outrage.  A  thousand  sledge- 
hammers were  ready  to  dash  it  to  pieces,  with  a  slight  portion,  at  least,  of 
the  satisfaction  with  which  those  who  wielded  them  would  have  dealt  the 
same  blows  upon  the  head  of  the  tyrant  himself.  It  was  soon  reduced  to  a 
shapeless  mass.  Small  portions  were  carried  away  and  preserved  for  genera- 
tions in  families  as  heirlooms  of  hatred.  The  bulk  was  melted  again  and 
reconverted,  by  a  most  natural  metamorphosis.  Into  the  cannon  &om  which  it 
had  originally  sprung.*' 

The  razing  of  the  Antwerp  citadel  set  an  example  which  was  followed  in 
other  places  ;  the  castle  of  Ghent,  in  particular,  being  immediately  levelled, 
amid  demonstrations  of  universal  enthusiasm.^  Meantime,  the  correspond- 
ence between  Don  John  and  the  Estates  at  Brussels  dragged  its  slow  length 
along,  while  at  the  same  time  two  elaborate  letters  were  addressed  to  the 
King  on  the  a4th  of  August  and  the  8th  of  September  by  the  States-general 
of  the  Netherlands.  These  documents,  which  were  long  and  able,  gave  a 
vigorous  representation  of  past  evils,  and  of  the  present  complication  of  dis- 
orders under  which  the  commonwealth  was  labouring.    They  asked,  as  usual, 

1  L*u«  of  Don  John,  Aui.  14,  1577V    Bur.  n.  864.  \     >  Hoofi),  lii.  vrx.    Siml>,  ix.  u}. 
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for  a  royal  remedy ;  and  expressed  their  doubts  whether  there  could  be  any 
sincere  reconciliation  so  long  as  the  present  Govenior,  whose  duplicity  and 
insolence  they  represented  in  a  veiy  strong  light,  should  remain  in  office. 
Should  his  Majesty,  however,  prefer  to  continue  Don  John  in  the  government, 
they  signified  their  willingness,  in  consideration  of  his  natural  good  qualities, 
to  make  the  best  of  the  matter.  Should,  however,  the  estrangement  between 
themselves  and  the  Governor  aeent  inetnediable,  they  begged  that  another 
and  a  legitimate  prince  of  the  blood  might  be  appointed  in  his  place.' 


CHAPTER  IV. 


Oianjte  Innted  to  tblt  BrtusElx — Mis  eorrespondenca  npoD  tbe  mbject  with  tbe  StBiis-|:eneraI  - 
Trirnnphant  joumer  of  the  Prince  la  the  capilal—Slop  put  by  him  10  the  ttegolialToni  wiih 
Don  John — New  antl  stringeni  demands  made  upon  the  Governor — His  indigaalion — Open 
mpture— Inlrigue  of  Netherland  Erandees  with  Archduke  Matthias — PoLcy  of  Orange — 
Attitude  of  Queen  Eliiabetb — FUj^I  of  Matthias  from  Vienna— Annetr  of  Elizabeth —Adroit- 
ness of  the  Prince — Tbe  office  cd  Ruwaid— Election  of  Orange  10  that  dignity — His  com- 
plaints against  the  greal  nobles— Aerschot  Governor  of  Flanders— A  storm  brewing  in  Ghent 
— Rybovs  and  Imbiie — Blood-Councillor  Heasels— Anoyance  of  the  aristocratic  partr  iD 
FUndeis—Ryhove's  secret  interview  with  Orange — Ontbicak  at  Ghent— Arrest  of  Aerschot, 
Hessels,  and  others  of  the  reactionary  party — The  Duke  Uberated  at  demand  of  Orange — 
The  Pnnees  Visit  to  Ghent—" RheloricaJ  "  demonstrations— The  nevf  Brussels  Union  char- 
acterised—Treaty with  England —Articles  by  which  Matthias  is  nominally  constituted  Gover- 
nor-General—His inauguration  at  Brussels — Brilliant  and  fantastic  ceremonies — Letter  of 
Don  John  to  the  Emperor— His  anger  with  England— An  army  coUecting—Anival  of  Alex- 
ander Faiscse — Injudicious  distribution  of  offices  in  the  States'  army — The  States'  anny  falls 
back  upon  Gemt^tm,  followed  tiy  Don  John — Tremendous  overttuow  of  tbe  patriots — 
Wondofiil  ibtpaiit J  in  tbe  retpective  losses  of  the  two  anmei. 

While  these  matters  were  in  progress,  an  important  movement  was  made  by 
the  Statesmen  era).  The  Prince  of  Orange  was  formally  and  urgently  invited 
to  come  to  Brussels  to  aid  them  with  his  counsel  and  presence.^  The  con- 
demned traitor  had  not  set  foot  in  the  capital  for  eleven  years.  We  have 
narrated  the  circumstance  of  his  departure,  while  the  advancing  trumpets  of 
Alva's  aimy  were  almost  heard  in  the  distance.  His  memorable  and  warning 
interview  with  Egmont  has  been  described.  Since  that  period,  although  his 
spirit  had  always  been  manifesting  itself  in  the  capital  like  an  actual  presence; 
although  he  had  been  the  magnet  towards  which  the  States,  throughout  all  their 
oscillations,  had  involuntarily  vibrated,  yet  h?  had  been  ever  invisible.  He 
had  been  summoned  by  the  Blood  Council  to  stand  his  trial,  and  had  been 
condemned  to  death  by  default  He  answered  the  summons  by  a  defiance, 
and  the  condemnation  by  two  campaigns,  unsuccessful  in  appearance,  but 
which  had  in  reality  prostrated  the  authority  of  the  sovereign. 

Since  that  period,  the  representative  of  royalty  had  sued  the  condemned 
traitor  for  forgiveness.  The  haughty  brother  of  Philip  had  almost  gone  upon 
his  knees  that  the  Prince  might  name  his  terms,  and  accept  the  proffered 
hand  of  majesty.  The  Prince  had  refused,  not  from  contumely,  but  from  dis- 
trust He  had  spurned  the  supplications,  as  he  had  defied  the  proscription 
of  the  King.  There  could  be  no  friendship  between  the  destroyer  and  the 
protector  of  a  people.  Had  the  Prince  desired  only  the  reversal  of  his  death- 
sentence,  and  the  infinite  aggrandisement  of  his  family,  we  have  seen  how 
completely  he  bad  held  these  issues  in  his  power.  Never  had  it  been  more 
easy,  plausible,  tempting,  for  a  proscribed  patriot  to  turn  his  back  upon  an 
almost  sinking  cause.     We  have  seen  how  his  brave  and  subtle  Batavian  pro- 
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totype,  Civilis;^  dealt  with  the  representative  of  Roman  despotism.  The  pos- 
dble  or  impossible  Netherland  Republic  of  the  first  century  of  our  era  had 
been  reluctantly  abandoned,  but  the  modern  Civilis  had  justly  more  confi- 
dence in  his  people. 

And  now  again  the  scene  waa  changed.  The  son  of  the  Emperor,  the 
King's  brother,  was  virtually  beleaguered  ;  the  proscribed  rebel  had  arrived 
at  victory  through  a  long  series  of  defeats.  The  nation  everywiiere  acknow- 
ledged him  master,  and  was  in  undisguised  revolt  against  the  anointed  sove- 
reign. The  great  nobles,  who  hated  Philip  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  Reformed 
religion  on  the  other,  were  obliged,  in  obedience  to  the  dictates  of  a  people 
with  whom  they  had  little  sympathy,  to  accept  the  ascendancy  of  the  Calvinist 
Prince,  of  whom  they  were  profoundly  jealous.  Even  the  fleeting  and  incap- 
able Aerschot  was  obliged  to  simulate  adhesion  ;  even  the  brave  Champagny, 
cordial  hater  of  Spaniards,  but  most  devotedly  Catholic,  "  the  chiefest  man  of 
wysedome  and  stomach  at  that  tyme  in  Brussels,"  so  Envoy  Wilson  wrote  to 
ISurghley,*  had  become  "Brabantised,"  as  his  brother  Qranvelle  expressed 
himself,"  and  was  one  of  the  commissionprs  to  invite  the  great  rebel  to  Brussels. 
The  other  envoys  were  the  Abbot  of  St,  Gertrude,  Dr.  Leoninus,  and  the 
Seigneur  de  LiesvelL*  These  gentlemen,  on  arriving  at  Gertniydenberg,  pre- 
sented a  brief  but  very  important  memorial  to  the  prince.'  In  that  document 
they  informed  him  that  the  States-general,  knowing  how  efficacious  would  be 
his  presence,  by  reason  of  his  singular  prudence,  experience,  and  love  for  the 
welfare  and  repose  of  the  country,  had  unanimously  united  in  a  supplication 
that  he  would  incontinently  transport  himself  to  the  city  of  Brussels,  there  to 
advise  with  them  concerning  the  necessities  of  the  land  ;  but,  as  the  principal 
calumny  employed  by  their  adversaries  was  that  all  the  provinces  and  leading 
personages  intended  to  change  both  sovereign  and  religion  at  the  instigation 
of  his  Excellency,  it  was  desirable  to  disprove  such  fictions.  They  therefore 
very  earnestly  requested  the  Prince  to  mj^e  some  contrary  demonstration,  by 
which  it  might  be  manifest  to  all  that  his  Excellency,  together  with  the  Estates 
of  Holland  and  Zealand,  intended  faithfully  to  keep  what  they  had  promised. 
They  prayed,  therefore,  that  the  Prince,  permitting  the  exercise  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  religion  in  the  places  which  had  recently  accepted  his  authority,  would 
also  allow  its  exercise  m  Holland  and  Zealand.  They  begged,  further,  that 
he  would  promise,  by  a  new  and  authentic  act,  that  the  provinces  of  Holland 
and  Zealand  would  not  suffer  the  said  exercises  to  be  impugned,  or  any  new 
worship  to  be  introduced  in  the  other  provinces  of  the  Netherlands.' 

This  letter  might  almost  be  regarded  as  a  trap  set  by  the  Catholic  nobles. 
Certainly  the  Ghent  Pacification  fcirbade  the  Reformed  religion  in  form,  and 
as  certainly  winked  at  its  exercise  in  fact.  The  proof  was,  that  the  new  worship 
was  spreading  everywhere,  that  the  exiles  for  conscience*  sake  were  returning 
in  swanns,  and  that  the  synod  of  the  Kefomied  churches  lately  held  at  Dort  had 
been  publicly  attended  by  the  ministers  and  deacons  of  numerous  dissenting 
churches  established  in  many  difi'erent  places  throughout  all  the  provinces.^ 
The  pressure  of  the  edicts,  the  horror  of  the  Inquisition  being  removed,  the 
down-trodden  religion  had  sprung  from  the  earth  more  freshly  than  ever. 

The  Prince  was  not  likely  to  fall  into  the  trap,  if  a  trap  had  really  been 
intended.     He  answered  the  envoys  loyally,  but  with  distinct  reservations.* 
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He  did  not  even  accept  the  invitation,  s»ve  on  condition  that  his  visit  to  Brussels 
should  be  expressly  authorised  by  HolUnd  and  Zealand.  Notwithstanding  his 
desire  once  more  to  behold  his  dear  country,  and  to  enjoy  the  good  company 
of  his  best  friends  and  biothers,  he  felt  it  his  duty  to  communiciite  beforehand 
with  the  States  of  those  two  provinces,  between  which  and  himself  there  had 
been  such  close  and  recipiocal  obligations,  such  long-tiied  and  faithful  affection. 
He  therefore  begged  to  refer  the  question  to  the  Assembly  of  the  said  pro- 
vinces about  to  be  held  at  Gouda,  where,  in  point  of  fact,  the  permission  for 
his  journey  was,  not  without  considerable  difficulty,  a  few  days  afterwards 
obtained. 

With  regard  to  the  more  difficult  requests  addressed  to  him  in  the  memorial, 
be  professed  geneially  his  intention  to  execute  the  treaty  of  Ghent  He 
observed,  however,  that  the  point  of  permitting  the  exercise  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  religion  in  Holland  and  Zealand  regarded  principally  the  £states  of 
these  provinces,  which  had  contracted  for  no  innovation  in  this  matter,  at  least 
till  the  assembling  of  the  States-gen eraL  He  therefore  suggested  that  he 
neither  could  nor  ought  to  permit  any  innovation,  without  the  knowledge 
and  consent  of  those  Estates.  As  to  promising  by  authentic  act  that  neither 
he  nor  the  two  provinces  would  suffer  the  exercise  of  the  Catholic  rehgion  to 
be  in  any  wise  impugned  in  the  rest  of  the  Netherlands,  the  Prince  expre.ssed 
himself  content  to  promise  that,  according  to  the  said  Ghent  Pacification, 
they  would  suffer  do  attempt  to  be  made  against  the  pubhc  repose  or  against 
the  Catholic  worship.  He  added,  that  as  he  had  no  intention  of  usurping 
any  superiority  over  the  States-general  assembled  at  Brussels,  he  was  content 
to  leave  the  settlement  of  this  point  to  their  free-will  and  wisdom,  engaging 
himself  neither  to  offer  nor  permit  any  hindrance  to  their  operations.^ 

With  this  answer  the  deputies  are  said  to  have  been  well  pleased.'  If  they 
were  so,  it  must  be  confessed  that  they  were  thankful  for  small  favours.  ,  They 
had  asked  to  have  the  Catholic  religion  introduced  into  Holland  and  Zealand. 
The  Prince  had  simply  referred  them  to  the  Estates  of  these  provinces. 
They  had  asked  him  to  guarantee  that  the  exercise  of  the  Reformed  religion 
should  not  be  "  procured  "  in  the  rest  of  the  countiy.  He  had  merely  pro- 
mised that  the  Catholic  worship  should  not  be  prevented.  The  difference 
between  the  terms  of  the  request  and  the  reply  was  sufficiently  wide. 

The  consent  to  his  journey  was  with  difficulty  accorded  by  the  Estates  of 
Holiand  and  Zealand;^  and  his  wife,  with  many  tears  and  anxious  fore- 
bodings, beheld  him  depart  for  a  capital  where  the  heads  of  his  brave  and 
powerful  friends  had  fallen,  and  where  still  lurked  so  many  of  his  deadly  foes. 
During  his  absence,  prayers  were  offered  daily  for  his  safety  in  all  the  churches 
of  Holland  and  Zealand,  by  command  of  the  Estates.* 

He  arrived  at  Antwerp  on  the  J7th  of  September,  and  was  received  with 
extraordinary  enthusiasm.  The  Prince,  who  had  gone  forth  alone,  without  even 
a  bodyguard,  had  the  whole  population  of  the  great  city  for  his  buckler.  Here 
he  spent  five  days,  observing,  with  many  a  sigh,  the  mehiQcholy  changes  which 
had  taken  place  in  the  long  interval  of  his  absence.  The  recent  traces  of  the 
horrible  "  Fury,"  the  blackened  walls  of  the  Hdtel  de  ViUe,  the  prostrate 
ruins  of  the  marble  streets,  which  he  had  known  as  the  most  imposing  in 
Europe^  could  be  hardly  atoned  for  in  his  eyes  even  by  the  more  grateful 
spectacle  of  the  dismantled  fortress. 

On  the  a3d  of  September,  he  was  attended  by  a  vast  concourse  of  citizens 
to  the  new  canal  which  led  to  Brussels,  where  three  barges  were  in  wairing  for 
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himself  "and  suite.  In  one  a  banquet  was  spread ;  in  the  second,  adonieil 
with  emblematic  devices  and  draped  with  the  banners  of  the  seventeen  pro- 
vinces, he  was  to  perform  the  brief  journey ;  while  the  third  had  been  filled  by 
the  inevitable  Rhetoric  societies,  with  all  the  wonders  of  their  dramatic  and 
plastic  ingenuity.  Rarely  had  such  a  complication  of  vices  and  virtues,  of 
crushed  dragons,  victorious  archangels,  broken  fetters,  and  resui^ent  nation-  _ 
alities,  been  seen  before  within  the  limits  of  a  single  canal-boat.  The  affec- 
tion was,  however,  sincere,  and  the  spirit  noble,  even  though  the  taste  which 
presided  at  these  demonstrations  may  have  been  somewhat  pedantic^ 

The  Prince  was  met  several  miles  before  the  gates  of  Brussels  by  a  pro- 
cession of  nearly  half  the  inhabitants  of  the  dty,  and,  thus  escorted,  be  entered 
the  capital  in  the  afternoon  of  the  33d  of  September.*  It  was  the  proudest 
(lay  of  his  life.  The  representatives  of  all  the  provinces,  supported  by  the 
most  undeniable  fervour  of  the  united  Netherland  people,  greeted  "  Father 
William."  Perplexed,  discordant^  hating,  fearing,  doubting,  they  could 
believe  nothing,  respect  nothing,  love  nothing  save  the  tranquil  Prince.  His 
presence  at  that  moment  in  Brussels  was  the  triumph  of  the  people  and  of 
religious  toleration.  He  meant  to  malce  use  of  the  crisis  to  extend  and  to 
secure  popular  rights,  and  to  establish  the  supremacy  of  the  States-general 
under  the  nominal  sovereignty  of  some  prince,  who  was  yet  to  be  selected,  while 
the  executive  body  was  to  be  a  State  Council  appointed  by  the  States-general 
So  far  as  appears,  he  had  not  decided  as  to  the  future  protector,  but  he  had 
resolved  that  it  should  be  neither  himself  nor  Philip  of  Spain.  The  outlaw 
came  to  Brussels  prepared  at  last  to  trample  out  a  sovereignty  which  had 
worked  its  own  forfeiture.  So  far  as  he  had  made  any  election  within  his 
breast,  his  choice  inclined  to  the  miserable  Duke  of  Anjou,  a  prince  whom  he 
never  came  to  know  as  posterity  has  known  him,  but  whom  he  at  least 
learned  to  despise.  Thus  far  the  worthless  and  paltry  intriguer  still  wore  the 
heroic  mask,  deceiving  even  such  far-seeing  politicians  as  St.  Aldegonde  and 
the  Prince. 

William's  first  act  was  to  put  a  stop  to  the  negotiations  already  on  foot  with 
Don  John.'  He  intended  that  they  should  lead  to  war,  because  peace  was 
impossible,  except  a  peace  for  which  civil  and  religious  liberty  would  be 
bartered ;  for  it  was  idle,  in  his  opinion,  to  expect  the  maintenance  by  the 
Spanish  Governor  of  the  Ghent  Pacification,  whatever  promises  might  be 
extorted  from  his  feais.  A  deputation,  in  the  name  of  the  States,  had  already 
been  sent  with  fresh  propositions  to  Don  John  at  Namur.  The  envoys  were 
Caspar  Schetz  and  the  Bishop  of  Bruges.*  They  had  nearly  come  to  an 
amicable  convention  with  the  Governor,  the  terms  of  which  had  been  sent  to 
the  States-general  for  approval  at  the  very  moment  of  the  Prince's  arrival  in 
Brussels.  Orange,  with  great  promptness,  prevented  the  ratification  of  these 
terms,  which  the  Estates  had  in  reality  already  voted  to  accept  New  articles 
were  added  to  those  which  had  originally  been  laid  before  Don  John.*  It 
wa^  now  stipulated  that  the  Ghent  treaty  and  the  Perpetual  Edict  should  be 
maintained.  The  Governor  was  required  forthwith  to  abandon  Namur  castle, 
and  to  dismiss  the  German  troops.  He  was  to  give  up  the  other  citadels 
and  strong  places,  and  to  disband  all  the  soldiers  in  his  service.  He  was 
to  command  the  governors  of  every  province  to  prohibit  the  entrance  of 
all  foreign  levies.     He  was  forthwith  to  release  captives,  restore  confiscated 
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.'.roperty;  and  reinstate  officers  who  had  been  removed;  leaving  ihe  details 
of  such  restorations  to  the  Council  of  Mechlin  and  the  other  provincial 
:ribunals.  He  was  to  engage  that  the  Count  van  Buren  should  be  set  free 
within  two  months.  He  was  himself,  while  waiting  for  the  appointment  of  his 
successor,  to  take  up  his  residence  in  Luxemburg,  and  while  there,  he  was 
to  be  governed  entirely  by  the  decision  of  the  State  Council,  expressed  by  a 
majority  of  its  members.  Furthermore,  and  as  not  the  least  stinging  of  these 
sliarp  requisitions,  the  Queen  of  England — she  who  had  been  the  secret  all]r 
of  Orange,  and  whose  crown  the  Governor  had  secretly  meant  to  appropriate 
— was  to  be  included  in  the  treaty.' 

It  could  hardly  excite  surprise  that  Don  John,  receiving  these  insolent 
propositions  at  the  very  moment  in  which  he  heard  of  the  triumphant  entrance 
into  Brussels  of  the  Prince,  should  be  fiUed  with  rage  and  mortification.* 
Never  was  champion  of  the  Cross  thus  braved  by  infidels  before.  The  Ghent 
treaty,  according  to  the  Orange  interpretation — that  is  to  say,  heresy  made 
legitimate — was  to  be  the  lawof  the  land.  His  Majesty  was  tosurrender — colours 
and  cannon — to  his  revolted  subjects.  The  royal  authority  was  to  be  superseded 
by  that  of  a  State  Council,  appointed  by  the  Stated-general  at  the  dictation  of 
the  Prince.  The  Governor-General  himself,  brother  of  his  Catholic  Majesty, 
was  to  sit  quietly  with  folded  arms  in  Luxemburg,  while  the  arch  heretic  and 
rebel  reigned  supreme  in  Brussels.  It  was  too  much  to  expect  that  the  choleric 
soldier  would  be  content  with  what  he  could  not  help  regarding  as  a  dishonour- 
able capitulation.  The  arrangement  seemed  to  him  about  as  reasonable  as 
it  would  have  been  to  invite  Sultan  Selira  to  the  Escorial,  and  to  send  Philip 
to  reside  at  Bayonne.  He  could  not  but  regard  the  whole  proposition  as  an 
insolent  declaration  of  war.  He  was  lighL  It  was  a  declaration  of  war ;  as 
much  so  as  irproGlaimed  by  tramp  of  herald.  How  could  Don  John  refuse 
the  wager  of  battle  thus  haughtily  proffered? 

Smooth  Schetz,  Lord  of  Grobbendonck,  and  his  episcopal  colleague,  in 
vain  attempted  to  calm  the  Governor's  wrath,  which  now  flamed  forth  in  de- 
fiance of  all  considerations.'  They  endeavoured,  without  success,  to  palliate 
the  presence  of  Orange,  and  the  circumstances  of  his  reception,  for  it  was  not 
probable  that  their  eloquence  would  bring  the  Governor  to  look  at  the  subject 
with  their  eyes.  Three  days  were  agreed  upon  for  the  suspension  of  hostilities, 
and  Don  John  was  highly  indignant  that  the  Estates  would  grant  no  longer  a 
truce.  The  refusal  was,  however,  reasonable  enough  on  their  part,  for  they 
were  aware  that  veteran  Spaniards  and  Italians  were  constantly  returning  to  him, 
and  that  he  was  daily  strengthening  his  position.  The  envoys  returned  to 
Brussels  to  give  an  account  of  the  Governor's  rage,  which  they  could  not 
declare  to  be  unnatural,  and  to  assist  in  preparations  for  the  war  which  was 
now  deemed  inevitable.  Don  John,  lea^-ing  a  strong  garrison  in  the  citadel 
of  Namur,  from  which  place  he  dispatched  a  final  communication  to  the 
States-general,  dated  the  ad  of  October,  retired  to  Luxemburg.       In  this 
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letter,  without  exactly  uttering  defiance,  he  unequivocally  accepted  the  hostilities 
wliich  had  been  pressed  upon  him,  and  answered  their  hollow  professions  o( 
attachment  to  the  Catholic  religion  and  his  Majesty's  authority  by  denouncing 
their  obvious  intentions  to  trample  upon  both.  He  gave  them,  in  short,  to 
understand  that  he  perceived  their  intentions  and  meant  them  to  comprehend 
his  own.^ 

Thus  the  quarrel  was  brought  to  an  issue,  and  Don  John  saw  with  giiin 
complacency  that  the  pen  was  at  last  to  be  superseded  by  the  sword.  A 
remarkable  pamphlet  was  now  published,  in  seven  different  languages,  Latin, 
French,  Flemish,  German,  Italian,  Spanish,  and  English,  containing  a  succinct 
account  of  the  proceedings  between  the  Governor  and  the  Estates,  together 
with  copies  of  the  intercepted  letters  of  Don  John  and  Escovedo  to  the 
King,  to  Perez,  to  the  German  colonels,  and  to  the  Empress.  This  work,  com- 
posed and  published  by  order  of  the  States-general,  was  transmitted,  with  an 
accompanying  address,  to  every  potentate  in  Christendom.*  It  was  soon 
afterwards  followed  by  a  counter-statement,  prepared  by  order  of  Don  J<rfin, 
and  containing  his  account  of  the  same  matters,  with  his  recriminations  against 
the  conduct  of  the  Estates.' 

Another  important  movement  had,  meanwhile,  been  made  by  the  third 
party  in  this  complicated  game.  The  Catholic  nobles,  jealous  of  the  growing 
influence  of  Orange,  and  indignant  at  the  expanding  power  of  the  people, 
had  opened  secret  negotiations  with  the  Archduke  Matthias,  then  a  mild, 
easy-tempered  youth  of  twenty,  brother  of  the  reigning  emperor,  RudolplL 
After  the  matter  had  been  discussed  some  time  in  secret,  it  was  resolved, 
towards  tlie  end  of  September,  to  send  a  messenger  to  Vienna,  privately 
inviting  the  young  Prince  to  Brussels ;  but  much  to  the  surprise  of  these 
nobles,  it  was  discovered  that  some  fifteen  or  sixteen  of  [he  grandees  of  the 
land,  among  them  Aerschot,  Havr^,  Champagny,  De  Vilte,  Lalain,  De  Heze, 
and  others,  had  already  taken  the  initiative  in  the  matter.  On  the  26th  of 
August,  the  Seigneur  de  Maalsteede  had  set  forth,  by  their  appointmeot,  for 
Vienna.  There  is  no  doubt  that  this  step  originated  in  jealousy  felt  towards 
Orange,  but  at  the  same  time  it  is  certain  that  several  of  the  leaders  in  the 
enterprise  were  still  his  friends,*  Some,  like  Champagny  and  De  H^ze,  were 
honestly  so^  others,  like  Aerschot,  Havtd,  and  De  Ville,  always  traitors  in 
heart  to  the  national  cause,  loyal  to  nothing  but  their  own  advancenient. 
were  still  apparently  upon  the  best  terms  with  him.  Moreover,  it  is  certain 
that  be  had  been  made  aware  of  the  scheme,  at  least  before  the  arrival  of 
the  Archduke  in  the  Netherlands  i  for  the  Marquis  Havr^,  on  his  way  to 
England  as  special  envoy  from  the  Estates,  had  a  conference  with  him  at 
Gertruydenberg.*^  This  was  in  the  middle  of  September,  and  before  his 
departure  for  Brussels,  Naturally,  the  proposition  seemed,  at  first,  anything 
but  agreeable  ;  but  the  Marquis  represented  himself  afterwards  as  having  at 
last  induced  the  Prince  to  look  upon  it  with  more  favourable  eyes.*  Never- 
theless, the  step  had  been  taken  before  the  consultation  was  held  ;  nor  was 
it  the  first  lime  that  the  advice  of  Orange  had  been  asked  concerning  the 
adoption  of  a  measure  after  the  measure  had  been  adopted. 
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Whatever  may  have  been  his  original  sentiments  Upon  the  subject,  how- 
ever, he  was  always  less  apt  to  complain  of  irrevocable  events  than  quick  to 
reconcile  them  with  his  own  combinations,  and  it  wa^  soon  to  be  discovered 
that  the  new  stumbling-block  which  his  opponents  had  placed  in  his  path 
could  be  converted  into  an  additional  stepping-stone  towards  his  goal. 
Meanwhile,  the  secret  invitation  to  the  Archduke  was  regarded  by  the  people 
and  by  foreign  spectators  as  a  plot  devised  by  his  enemies.  Davison,  envoy 
from  Queen  Elizabeth,  was  then  in  Brussels,  and  informed  his  royal  mistress, 
whose  sentiments  and  sympathies  were  unequivocally  in  &vour  of  Orange, 
of  the  intrigues  against  the  Prince.^  The  eSbrts  of  England  were  naturally 
to  counteract  the  schemes  of  all  who  interfered  with  his  policy,  the  Queen 
especially,  with  her  customary  sagacity,  foreseeing  the  probable  inclination  of 
the  Catholic  nobles  towards  the  protectorate  of  Alen^on.  She  did  not  feel 
certain  as  to  the  precise  plans  of  Orange,  and  there  was  no  course  better 
adapted  to  draw  her  from  barren  coquetry  into  positive  engagements  than  to 
arouse  her  jealousy  of  the  French  influence  in  the  provinces.  At  this  moment 
she  manifested  the  wannest  friendship  for  the  Prince:*  Costly  presents  were 
iransmitted  by  her  to  his  wife  ;  among  others,  an  ornament  of  which  a  sculp- 
tured lizard  formed  a  part  The  Princess,  in  a  graceful  letter  to  her  husband, 
desiring  that  her  acknowledgments  should  be  presented  to  her  English 
Majesty,  accepted  the  present  as  significative.  '"Tis  the  fabled  virtue  of  the 
lizard,"  she  said,  "  to  awaken  sleepers  whom  a  serpent  is  about  to  sting.  You 
are  the  lizard,  and  the  Netherlands  the  sleepers — pray  heaven  they  may  escape 
the  serpent's  bite!"*  The  Prince  was  well  aware,  therefore,  of  the  plots 
which  were  weaving  against  him.  He  had  small  faith  in  the  great  nobles, 
whom  he  trusted  "  as  he  would  adders  fanged,"  and  relied  only  upon  the 
communities,  upon  the  mass  of  burghers.  They  deserved  his  confidence,  and 
watched  over  his  safety  with  jealous  care.  On  one  occasion,  when  be  was 
engaged  at  the  State  Council  till  a  late  hour,  the  citizens  conceived  so  much 
alarm  that  a  large  number  of  them  spontaneously  armed  themselves  and 
repaired  to  the  palace.  The  Prince,  informed  of  the  circumstance,  threw 
open  a  window  and  addressed  them,  thanking  them  for  their  friendship  and 
assuring  them  of  his  safety.  They  were  not  satisfied,  however,  to  leave  him 
alone,  but  remained  under  arms  below  till  the  session  was  terminated,  when 
they  escorted  him  with  affectionate  respect  to  his  own  hotel.* 

The  secret  envoy  arrived  in  Vienna,  and  excited  the  ambition  of  the  youth* 
ful  Matthias.'  It  must  be  confessed  that  the  offer  could  hardly  be  a  vety 
tempting  one,  and  it  excites  our  surprise  that  the  Archduke  should  have 
thought  the  adventure  worth  the  seeking.  A  most  anomalous  position  in  the 
Netherlands  was  offered  to  him  by  a  slender  and  irresponsible  faction  of 
Netherlanders.  There  was  a  triple  prospect  before  him  :  that  of  a  hopeless 
intrigue  against  the  first  politician  in  Europe,  a  mortal  combat  with  the  most 
renowned  conqueror  of  the  age,  a  deadly  feud  with  the  most  powerful  and 
revengeful  monarch  in  the  world.  Into  this  threefold  enterprise  he  was  about 
to  plunge  without  any  adequate  resources,  for  the  Archduke  possessed  no 
experience,  power,  or  wealth.*  He  brought,  therefore,  no  strength  to  a  cause 
which  was  itself  feeble.  He  could  hope  for  no  protection,  nor  inspire  any 
confidence.  Nevertheless,  he  had  courage,  pliability,  and  a  turn  for  political 
adventure.  Visions  of  the  discomfited  Philip  conferring  tlic  hand  of  his 
daughter,  with  the  Netherlands  as  her  dowry,  upon  the  enterprising  youth 
who,  at  this  juncture,,  should  succeed  in  overturning  the  Spanish  authority  in 
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that  country,  were  conjured  up  b^  those  who  originated  the  plot,'  and  he  was 
weak  enough  to  consider  such  absurdities  plausible,  and  to  set  forth  at  once 
to  take  possession  of  this  castle  in  the  air. 

On  the  evening  of  3d  October  1577,  he  retired  to  rest  at  eight  o'clock, 
feigning  extreme  drowsiness.  After  Waiting  till  his  brother  Maximilian,  who 
slept  in  another  bed  in  the  same  chamber,  was  asleep,  he  slipped  from  his 
couch  and  from  the  room  in  his  night  apparel,  without  even  putting  on  his 
slippers.  He  was  soon  after  provided  by  the  companions  of  his  flight  wiih 
the  disguise  of  a  servant,  arrayed  in  which,  with  his  face  blackened,  he  made 

.  his  escape  bymidnight  from  Vienna,*  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  Rudolph  was 
as  ignorant  as  he  affected  to  be  of  the  scheme.'  The  Archduke  arrived  at 
Cologne  attended  only  by  two  gentlemen  and  a  few  servants.  The  Governor 
was  beside  himself  with  fury  ;  the  Queen  of  England  was  indignant ;  the  Prince 
only,  against  whom  the  measure  was  mainly  directed,  preserved  his  usual 
tranquilhty.* 

Secretary  Watsingham,  as  soon  as  the  news  reached  England,  sent  forMeet- 
kercke,  colleague  of  Marquis  Havr^  in  the  mission  from  the  Estates.*  He 
informed  that  functionary  of  the  great  perplexity  and  excitement  which,  ac- 
cordingto  information  received  from  the  English  resident,  Davison,  were  then 
prevailing  in  Brussels,  on  account  of  the  approach  of  the  Archduke.  Some, 
he  said,  were  for  receiving  him  at  one  place,  some  at  another ;  others  were 
in  favour  of  forbidding  his  entrance  altogether.  Things  had  been  sufficiently 
complicated  before,  without  this  additional  caiue  of  confusion.  Don  John 
was  strengthening  hitnself  daily,  through  the  secret  agency  of  the  Duke  of  Guise 
and  his  party.  His  warlike  genius  was  well  known,  as  well  as  the  experience 
of  the  soldiers  who  were  fast  ralljring  under  his  banner.  On  the  other  hanc), 
the  Duke  of  Alen^on  had  come  to  La  Fere,  and  was  also  raising  troops,  while, 
to  oppose  this  crowd  of  rival  enemies,  to  deal  with  this  host  of  impending 
disasters,  there  was  but  one  man  in  the  Netherlands.  On  the  Prince  of  Orange 
alone  could  the  distracted  States  rely.  To  his  prudence  and  valour  only  conld 
the  Queen  look  with  hopeful  eyes.  The  Secretary  proceeded  to  inform  the 
envoy,  therefore,  that  her  Majesty  would  feel  herself  compelled  to  withdraw 
allsuccourfrom  the  States  if  the  Prince  of  Orange  were  deprived  of  his  leader- 
ship; for  it  was  upon  that  leadership  only  that  she  had  relied  for  obtaining  a 
successful  result     She  was  quite  indisposed  to  encounter  indefinite  risk  with 

,   an  impossibility  of  profit' 

Meetkercke  replied  to  the  secretary  by  observing  that  the  great  nobles  of 
the  land  had  been  unanimous  in  desiring  a  new  Governor- General  at  tbis 
juncture.  They  had  thought  Matthias,  with  a  strong  Council  of  State,  com- 
posed of  native  Netherlanders,  to  control  him,  likely  to  prove  a  serviceable 
candidate  for  the  post  They  had  reason  to  believe  that,  after  he  should  be 
received,  the  Emperor  would  be  reconciled  to  the  measure,  and  that  by  his 
intercession  the  King  of  Spain  would  be  likewise  induced  to  aquiesce.*  He 
alluded,  moreover,  to  the  conference  between  the  Marquis  of  Havr^  and 
Orange  at  Gertruydenberg,  and  quoted  the  opinion  of  the  Prince  that  it  would 
be  unwise,  after  the  invitation  had  been  given,  to  insult  the  Archduke  and 
his  whole  imperial  house  by  treating  him  with  indignity  upon  his  arrival    It 
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was  iDcvitable,  said  the  envoy,  that  differences  of  opinion  Bhould  exist  in 
large  assemblies  ;  but  according  to  information  which  he  had  recently  received 
from  Marquis  Havr^  then  in  Brussels,  affairs  had  already  become  smooth 
ag^n.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  conference,  Walsingham  repeated  empha- 
tically that  the  only  condition  upon  which  the  Queen  would  continue  her 
succour  to  the  Netherlands  was,  that  the  Prince  should  be  forthwith  appointed 
Lieutenant- General  for  the  Archduke.' 

The  immediate  result  of  this  movement  was  that  Matthias  was  received 
at  Antwerp  by  Orange  at  the  head  of  two  thousand  cavalry,  and  attended  by 
a  vast  concourse  of  inhabitants.*  Had  the  Prince  chosen  a  contrary  course, 
the  Archduke  might  have  been  compelled  to  return,  somewhat  ridiculously, 
to  Vienna ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  the  anger  of  the  Emperor  and  of  all 
Germany  would  have  been  aroused  against  Orange  and  the  cause  he  served. 
Had  the  Prince,  on  the  contraty,  abandoned  the  field  himself,  and  returned 
to  Holland,  he  would  have  left  the  game  in  the  hands  of  his  adversaries. 
Ever  since  he  had  made  what  his  brother  John  called  that  "dangerous 
gallows-joumey"  to  Brussels,*  his  influence  had  been  culminating  daily,  and 
the  jealousy  of  the  great  nobles  rising  as  rapidly.  Had  he  now  allowed  him- 
self to  be  driven  from  his  post,  he  would  have  exactly  fulfilled  their  object 
By  remaining,  he  counteracted  their  schemes.  By  taking  Matthias  wholly  into 
his  own  possession,  he  obtained  one  piece  the  more  in  the  great  game  which 
he  was  playing  against  his  antagonist  in  the  Escorial.  By  making  adroit  use 
of  events  as  they  arose,  he  made  the  very  waves  which  were  to  sink  him  cany 
his  great  cause  triumphantly  onward. 

The  first  result  of  the  invitation  to  Matthjas  was  the  election  of  Orange  as 
Ruward  of  Brabant*  This  office  was  one  of  great  historical  dignity,  but 
somewhat  anomalous  in  its  functions.  The  province  of  Brabant,  having  no 
special  governor,  was  usually  considered  under  the  immediate  superintendence 
of  the  Governor-General.  As  the  capital  of  Brabant  was  the  residence  of 
that  functionary,  no  inconvenience  from  this  course  bad  been  felt  since  the 
accession  of  the  house  of  Burgundy.  At  present,  however,  the  condition  of 
affairs  was  so  peculiar — the  seat  of  government  being  empty  without  having 
been  permanently  vacated — that  a  special  opportunity  was  offered  for  con- 
fening  both  honour  and  power  on  the  Prince.  A  Ruward  was  not  exactly 
dictator,  although  his  authority  was  universal.  He  was  not  exacdy  protector, 
nor  governor,  nor  stadholder.  His  functions  were  unlimited  as  to  time — 
therefore  superior  to  those  of  an  ancient  dictator;  they  were  commonly  con- 
ferred on  the  natural  heir  to  the  sovereignty — therefore  more  lofty  than  those 
of  ordinary  ttadholders.  The  individuals  who  had  previously  held  the  office 
in  the  Netherlands  had  usually  reigned  afterwards  in  their  own  right  Duke 
Albert,  of  the  Bavarian  line,  for  example,  had  been  Ruward  of  Hainault  and 
Holland  for  thirty  years,  during  the  insanitj-  of  his  brother,  and  on  the  death 
of  Duke  William  had  succeeded  to  his  title.'  Philip  of  Burgundy  had  declared 
himself  Ruward  of  Brabant  in  1415,*  and  had  shortly  aiterwards  deprived 
Jacqueline  of  all  her  titles  and  appropriated  them  to  himself.  In  the  one 
case  the  regent,  in  the  second  case  the  usurper,  had  become  reigning  prince. 
Thus  the  movement  of  the  jealons  nobles  against  the  Prince  had  for  its  first 
effect  his  immediate  appointment  to  an  office  whose  chief  characteristic  was 
that  it  conducted  to  sovereignty. 

The  election  was  accomplished  thus:    The  "membera"  or  Estates  of 
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Brussels,  together  with  the  deans,  guilds,  and  other  of  the  principal  citiiiens 
of  Antwerp,  addressed  a  request  to  the  States  of  Brabant  that  WiUiam  of 
Orange  should  be  appointed  Ruward,  and  after  long  deliberation  the  measure 
was  carried  The  unsolicited  honour  was  then  solemnly  offered  to  him.  He 
refused,  and  was  only  after  repeated  and  urgent  entreaties  induced  to  accept 
the  ofSce.  The  matter  was  then  referred  to  the  States-general,  who  con- 
firmed  the  dignity,  after  some  demur,  and  with  the  condition  that  it  might  be 
superseded  by  the  appointment  of  a  Governor-General.^  He  was  finally 
confirmed  as  Ruward  on  the  aid  of  October,  to  the  boundless  satisfactioD 
of  the  people,  who  celebrated  the  event  by  a  solemn  holiday  in  Antwerp, 
Brussels,  and  other  cities.*  His  friends,  inspired  by  the  intrigues  of  his 
enemies,  had  thus  elevated  the  Prince  to  almost  unlimited  power ;  while  a 
strong  expression  in  favour  of  his  government  had  been  elicited  firora  the  most 
important  ally  of  the  Netherlands — England.  It  soon  rested  with  himself 
only  to  assume  the  Government  of  Flanders,  having  been  elected  stadholder, 
not  once  only,  but  many  tiroes,  by  the  four  Estates  of  that  important  pro- 
vince, and  having  as  constantly  refused  the  dignity.*  With  Holland  and 
Zealand  devoted  to  him,  Brabant  and  Flanders  formally  under  his  govern- 
ment, the  Netherland  capital  lavishing  testimonials  ef  affection  upoa  him, 
and  tie  mass  of  the  people  almost  worshipping  him,  it  would  not  have  been 
difficult  for  the  Prince  to  play  a  game  as  selfish  as  it  had  hitherto  been  dose 
and  skilful.  He  might  have  proved  to  the  grand  seigniors  that  their  suspi- 
cions were  just  by  assuming  a  crown  which  they  had  been  intriguing  to  push 
from  his  brows.  Certainly  the  nobles  deserved  their  defeat  They  had  done 
their  best  to  circumvent  Orange  in  all  ways  and  at  all  times:  They  had 
paid  their  court  to  power  when  it  was  most  powerfiil,  and  had  sought  to  swim 
on  the  popular  tide  when  it  was  rising.  He  avenged  himself  upon  their  per- 
fidy only  by  serving  his  country  more  faithfully  than  ever,  but  it  was  natural 
that  he  should  be  indignant  at  the  conduct  of  these  gentlemen,  "  children  of 
good  houses"  (in  his  own  words),  "issue  of  worthy  sires,"  whose  fathers,  at 
least,  he  had  ever  loved  and  honoured.* 

"  They  serve  the  Duke  of  Alva  and  the  Grand  Commander  like  varlets," 
he  cried ;  "  they  make  war  upon  me  to  the  knife.  Afterwards  they  treat  with 
me,  they  reconcile  themselves  witlt  me,  they  are  sworn  foes  of  the  Spaniard. 
Don  John  arrives,  and  they  follow  him ;  they  intrigue  for  my  ruin.  Don  John 
fails  in  his  enterprise  upon  Antwerp  citadel ;  they  quit  him  incontinently  and 
call  upon  me.  No  sooner  do  I  come  Chan,  against  their  oath,  and  without 
previous  communication  with  the  States  or  myself,  they  call  upon  the  Arch- 
duke Matthias.  Are  the  waves  of  the  sea  more  inconstant — is  Euripus  more 
uncertain  than  the  counsels  of  such  men  ?  "  * 

While  these  events  were  occurring  at  Brussels  and  Antwerp,  a  scene  of  a  dif- 
ferent nature  was  enacting  at  Ghent  The  Duke  of  Aerschot  had  recently 
been  appointed  to  the  government  of  Flanders  by  the  State  Council,*  but 
the  choice  was  exceedingly  distasteful  to  a  large  number  of  the  inhabitants. 
Although,  since  the  defeat  of  Don  John's  party  in  Antwerp,  Aerschot  had 
again  become  "  the  affectionate  brother"  of  Orange,  yet  he  was  known  to  be 
the  head  of  the  cabal  which  had  brought  Matthias  from  Vienna.  Flanders, 
moreover,  swarmed  with  converts  to  the  Reformed  religion,^  and  the  Duke's 
strict  Romanism  was  welt  known.  The  people,  therefore,  who  hated  the  Pope 
and  adored  the  Prince,  were  furious  at  the  appointment  of  the  new  Governor ; 
but  by  dint  of  profuse  promises  regarding  the  instant  restoration  of  privileges 
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and  charters  which  had  long  Iain  dormant,  the  Triends  of  Aerschot  succeeded 
in  preparing  the  way  for  his  installation.^ 

On  the  aoth  of  October,  attended  by  twenty-three  companies  of  inrsmtry 
and  three  hundred  horse,  he  came  to  Ghent*  That  famous  place  was  still 
one  of  the  most  powerful  and  turbulent  towns  in  Europe.  Although  dimin- 
ished in  importance  since  the  commercial  decline  which  had  been  the  inevit- 
able result  of  Philip's  bloody  government,  it  was  still  swarming  with  a  vigorous 
and  dangerous  population,*  and  it  had  not  forgotten  the  days  when  the  iron 
tongue  of  Roland  could  call  eighty  thousand  fighting  men  to  the  city  banner.* 
Even  now,  twenty  thousand  were  secretly  pledged  *  to  rise  at  the  bidding  of 
certain  chieftains  resident  among  them,  noble  by  birth,  warmly  attached  to 
the  Reformed  religion,  and  devoted  to  Orange.  These  gentlemen  were  per- 
fectly conscious  that  a  reaction  was  to  be  attempted  in  favour  of  Don  John 
and  of  Catholicism,  through  the  agency  of  the  newly-appointed  Governor  of 
Flanders.  Aerschot  was  trusted  or  respected  by  neither  party.  The  only 
difference  in  the  estimates  formed  of  him  was,  that  some  considered  him  a 
deep  and  dangerous  traitor ;  others,  that  he  was  rather  foolish  than  malidous,' 
and  more  likely  to  ruin  a  good  cause  than  to  advance  the  interests  of  a  bad 
one.  The  leaders  of  the  popular  party  at  Ghent  believed  him  dangerous. 
They  felt  certain  that  it  was  the  deeply  laid  design  of  the  Catholic  nobles — 
foiled  as  they  had  been  in  the  objects  with  which  they  had  brought  Matthias 
from  Vienna,  and  enraged  as  they  were  that  the  only  restilt  of  that  movement 
had  been  to  establish  the  power  of  Orange  upon  a  finner  basis — to  set  up  an 
opposing  influence  in  Ghent.  Flanders,  in  the  possession  of  the  Catholics, 
was  to  weigh  up  Brabant,  with  its  recent  tendencies  to  toleration.  Aerschot 
was  to  counteract  the  schemes  of  Orange.  Matthias  was  to  be  withdrawn 
from  the  influence  of  the  great  heretic,  and  be  yet  compelled  to  play  the  part 
set  down  for  him  by  those  who  had  placed  him  upon  the  stage.  A  large  por- 
tion, no  doubt,  of  the  schemes  here  suggested  was  in  agitation,  but  the  actors 
were  hardly  equal  to  the  drama  which  they  were  attempting.  The  intrigue 
was,  however,  to  be  fnistrated  at  once  by  the  hand  of  Orange,  acting  as  it 
often  did  from  beneath  a  cloud. 

Of  all  the  chieftains  possessing  influence  with  the  inhabitants  of  Ghent, 
two  young  nobles,  named  Ryhove  and  Imbize,  were  the  most  conspicuous.' 
Both  were  of  ancient  descent  and  broken  fortunes,  both  were  passionately 
attached  to  the  Prince,  both  were  inspired  with  an  intense  hatred  for  all  that 
was  Catholic  or  Spanish,  They  had  travelled  further  on  the  reforming  path 
than  many  bad  done  in  that  day,  and  might  even  be  called  democratic  in 
their  notions.  Their  heads  were  filled  with  visions  of  Greece  and  Rome  ;  the 
praise  of  republics  was  ever  on  their  lips  ;  and  they  avowed  to  their  intimate 
associates  that  it  was  already  feasible  to  compose  a  commonwealth  like  that 
of  the  Swiss  Cantons  out  of  the  seventeen  Netherlands.'  They  were  regarded 
as  dreamers  by  some,  as  desperadoes  by  others.  Few  had  confidence  in  their 
capacity  or  their  purity;  but  Orange,  who  knew  mankind,  recognised  in  them 
useful  instruments  for  any  hazardous  enterprise.  They  delighted  in  strata- 
gems and  sudden  feats  of  arms.  Audacious  and  cruel  by  temperament,  they 
were  ever  most  happy  in  becoming  a  portion  of  the  desolation  which  popular 
tumults  engender. 

There  were  several  excited  meetings  of  the  four  Estates  of  Flanders  imme- 
diately after  the  arrival  of  the  Duke  of  Aerschot  in  Ghent"     His  coming  had 
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been  preceded  by  extensive  promises,  but  it  soon  became  obvious  that  their 
fulAlraent  was  to  be  indefinitely  deferred.  Theie  weis  a  stormy  session  on  the 
ayth  of  October,  many  of  the  clergy  and  nobility  being  present,  and  compan- 
tively  few  members  of  the  third  Estate.  Very  violent  speeches  were  made, 
and  threats  openly  uttered,  that  the  privileges,  about  which  so  much  noise  had 
been  heard,  would  be  rather  curtailed  than  enlarged  under  the  new  adminis- 
tration. At  the  same  session,  the  commission  of  Aerschot  was  formally  pre- 
sented by  Champagny  and  Sweveghem,  deputed  by  the  State  Council  for  that 
purpose.^  Champagny  was  in  a  somewhat  anomalous  position,  "niere  was 
much  doubt  in  men's  minds  concerning  him.  He  had  seemed  lately  the  friend 
of  Orange,  but  he  was  certainly  the  brother  of  Granvelle.  His  splendid  but 
fruitless  services  during  the  Antwerp  Fury  had  not  been  forgotten,  but  he  was 
known  to  be  a  detennined  Catholic  He  was  a  hater  of  Spaniards,  but  no 
lover  of  popular  liberty.  The  nature  of  his  sentiments  towards  Orange  was 
perhaps  unjustly  suspected.  At  any  rate,  two  or  three  days  after  the  events 
which  now  occupy  our  attention,  he  wrote  him  a  private  letter  in  which  he 
assured  him  of  his  attachment.  In  reference  to  the  complaints  of  the  Prince, 
that  he  had  not  been  seconded  as  he  ought  to  have  been,  he  said,  moreover, 
that  he  could  solemnly  swear  never  to  have  seen  a  single  individual  who  did 
not  hold  the  Prince  in  admiration,  and  who  was  not  affectionately  devoted  to 
him,  not  only  by  public  profession,  but  by  private  sentiment*  There  was 
little  doubt  entertained  as  to  the  opinions  held  by  the  rest  of  the  aristocratic 
party,  then  commencing  their  manceuvres  in  Ghent  Their  sentimerits  were 
uttered  with  sufficient  distinctness  in  this  remarkable  session. 

Hessels,  the  old  Biood  Councillor,  was  then  resident  in  Ghent^  where  he 
discharged  high  governmental  functions.  It  was  he,  as  it  will  be  remembered, 
who  habitually  fell  asleep  at  that  horrible  Council  board,  and  could  only 
start  from  his  naps  to  shout  "  ad  patibulum,"  while  the  other  murderers  had 
found  their  work  less  narcotic.  A  letter  from  Hessels  to  Count  de  Reux, 
late  royal  Governor  of  Flanders,  was  at  the  present  juncture  intercepted.* 
Perhaps  it  was  invented,  but  genuine  or  ficticious,  it  was  circulated  extensively 
among  the  popular  leaders,  and  had  the  effect  of  proving  Madame  de  Hessels 
a  true  prophet.  It  precipitated  the  revolution  in  Flanders,  and  soon  afterwards 
cost  the  Councillor  his  life.  "  We  have  already  brought  raanv  notable  magis- 
trates of  Flanders  over  to  the  side  of  his  Highness  Don  John,  wrote  Hessels. 
"  We  hope,  after  the  Duke  of  Aerschot  is  governor,  that  we  shall  fully  carry 
out  the  intendons  of  his  Majesty  and  the  plans  of  his  Highness.  We  shall 
also  know  how  to  drcumveni  t/u  seandaious  keritU  with  all  hh  adheratts  and 
followers."  * 

Certainiy,  if  this  letter  were  true,  it  was  high  time  for  the  friends  of  the 
"scandalous  heretic"  to  look  about  them.  If  it  were  a  foi^ry,*  which  is 
highly  probable,  it  was  ingeniously  imagined,  and  did  the  work  of  truth.  The 
revolutionary  party,  being  in  a  small  minority  in  the  Assembly,  were  advised 
by  theii  leaders  to  bow  before  the  storm.  They  did  so,  and  the  bluster  of 
the  reactionary  party  grew  louder  as  they  marked  the  apparent  discomfiture 
of  their  foes.  They  openly  asserted  that  the  men  who  were  clamouring  for 
privileges  should  obtain  nothing  but  halters.  The  buried  charters  should 
never  be  resuscitated  ;  but  the  spirit  of  the  dead  Emperor,  who  had  once  put 
a  rope  around  the  necks  of  the  insolent  Ghenters,  still  lived  in  that  of  his 
son.  There  was  no  lack  of  denunciation.  Don  John  and  the  Duke  of 
Aerschot  would  soon  bring  the  turbulent  burghers  to  their  senses,  and  there 
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would  then  be  an  end  to  this  renewed  clamour  about  musty  parchments.^ 
Much  indignation  was  sccietly  excited  in  the  Asscmblj'  by  such  menaces. 
Without  doors  the  subteiianean  flames  spread  rapidly;  but  no  tumult  occuned 
that  night  Before  the  session  was  over,  Ryhove  left  the  city,  pretending  a 
visit  to  Toumay.  No  sooner  had  he  left  the  gates,  however,  tlian  he  turned 
his  hone's  head  in  the  opposite  direction,  and  rode  off  post-haste  to  Antwerp. 
There  he  had  a  conference  with  William  of  Orange,'  and  painted  in  lively 
colours  the  alarming  position  of  afiairs.  "  And  what  do  you  mean  to  do  in 
the  matter?  "  asked  the  Prince,  rather  drily.*  Ryhove  was  somewhat  discon- 
certed. He  had  expected  a  violent  explosion,  well  as  he  knew  the  tranquil 
person^e  whom  he  was  addressing.  "  I  know  no  better  counsel,"  he  replied 
at  length,  "  than  to  take  the  Duke,  with  his  bishops,  councillors,  lord?,  and 
the  whole  nest  of  them,  by  the  throat,  and  thrust  them  all  out  together."* 

"Rather  a  desperate  undcrtaiing,  however?"  said  the  Prince,  carelesslyi 
but  interrogatively. 

"  I  know  no  other  remedy,"  answered  Ryhove,  "  I  would  rather  make  the 
attempt,  relying  upon  God  Eilone,  and  die  like  a  man,  if  needful,  than  live  in 
eternal  slavery.  Like  an  ancient  Roman,"  Continued  the  young  republican 
noble  in  somewhat  bombastic  vein,  "  I  am  ready  to  wager  my  life  where  my 
iathcrland's  welfare  is  at  stake." 

"  Bold  words  \  "  said  the  Prince,  looking  gravely  at  Ryhove  ;  "  but  upon 
what  force  do  you  rely  for  your  undertaking?" 

"  If  I  can  obtain  no  assistance  from  your  fixcellency,"  was  the  reply,  "  I 
shall  throw  myself  on  the  mass  of  the  citizens.  I  can  arouse  them  in  the 
name  of  their  ancient  liberties,  which  must  be  redeemed  now  or  never." 

The  Prince,  believing  probably  that  the  scheme,  if  scheme  there  were,  was 
but  a  wild  one,  felt  litde  inchnation  to  compromise  himself  with  the  young 
conspirator.  He  told  him  he  could  do  nothing  at  present,  and  saying  that  he 
must  at  least  sleep  upon  the  matter,  dismissed  him  for  the  night  Next 
morning,  at  daybreak,  Ryhove  was  again  closeted  with  him.  The  Prince 
asked  his  sanguine  partisan  if  be  were  still  determined  to  cany  out  his  pro- 
ject, with  no  more  definite  support  than  he  had  indicated?  Ryhove  assured 
him,  in  reply,  that  he  meant  to  do  soj  or  to  die  in  the  attempt  The  Prince 
shrugged  bis  shoulders,  and  soon  afterwards  seemed  to  fall  into  a  reverie.' 
Ryhove  continued  talking,  but  it  was  soon  obvious  that  his  Highness  was 
not  listening,  and  he  therefore  took  his  leave  somewhat  abmpdy.  Hardly 
had  he  left  the  bouse,  however,  when  the  Prince  dispatched  St  Aldegon<^ 
in  search  of  him.  That  gendeman,  proceeding  to  his  hotel,  walked  straight 
into  the  apartment  of  Ryhove;  and  coihmenced  a  conversation  with  a  person 
whom  he  found  there  ;  btlt  to  bis  surprise,  he  soon  discovered,  experienced 
politician  though  he  was,  that  he  had  made  an  egregious  blunder.  He  had 
opened  a  dangerous  secret  to  an  entire  stranger,*  and  Ryhove  coming  into  thb 
apartment  a  few  minutes  afterwards,  was  naturally  surprised  to  find  the  Prince's 
chief  councillor  in  close  conversation  about  the  plot  with  Van  Rooyen,  the 
burgomaster  of  Denremonde.  The  Flemish  noble,  however,  always  prompt 
in  emergencies,  drew  his  rapier,  and  assured  the  astonished  burgomaster  that 
he  would  either  have  his  life  on  the  instant;  or  his  oath  never  to  reveal  a 
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syllable  of  what  he  had  heard.  That  functionar}-.  who,  had  neither  desired  the 
young  noble's  confidence,  nor  contemplated  the  honour  of  being  run  through 
the  body  as  a  consequence  of  receiving  it,  was  somewhat  aghast  at  the  rapid 
manner  in  which  these  gentlemen  transacted  business.  He  willingly  gave  the 
required  pledge,  and  was  permitted  to  depart 

The  effect  of  the  conference  between  St  Aldegonde  and  Ryhove  was  to 
convince  the  young  partisan  that  the  Prince  would  neither  openly  countenance 
his  project  nor  be  extremely  vexed  should  it  prove  success^L  In  short, 
while,  as  in  the  case  of  the  anest  of  the  State  Council,  the  subordinates  were 
left  to  appear  the  principals  in  the  transaction,  the  persons  most  intimate  wiih 
William  of  Orange  were  allowed  to  form  satis&ctory  opinions  as  to  his  wishes, 
and  to  serve  as  instruments  to  his  ends.^  "Vive  gui  vauel"  cried  St 
Aldegonde,  encouragingly,  to  Ryhove,  shaking  hands  with  him  at  parting. 
The  conspirator  immediately  mounted,  and  rode  off  towards  Ghent  During 
his  absence  there  had  been  much  turbulence,  but  no  decided  outbreak  in 
that  city.  Imbije  had  accosted  the  Puke  of  Aersdiot  in  the  street,  and 
demanded  ivhen  and  how  he  intended  to  proclaim  the  restoration  of  the 
ancient  chariers.  The  haughty  Duke  had  endeavoured  to  shake  offhis  importu- 
nate questioner,  while  Imbize  persisted,  with  increasing  audacity,  till  Aerschot 
lost  his  temper  at  last  "  Charters,  charters  I "  he  cried  tn  a  rage ;  "  ye  shall 
learn  soon,  ye  that  are  thus  howling  for  charters,  that  we  have  still  the  old 
means  of  making  you  dumb,  with  a  rop>e  on  your  throats.  I  tell  you  this — 
were  you  ever  so  much  hounded  on  by  the  Prince  of  Orange,"  * 

The  violence  of  the  new  Governor  excited  the  wrath  of  Imbize.  He  broke 
from  him  abruptly,  and  rushed  to  a  rendezvous  of  his  confederates,  every  man 
of  ivhom  was  ready  for  a  desperate  adventure.  Groups  of  excited  people  were 
seen  vociferating  in  different  places.  A  drum  was  heard  to  rattle  from  time 
to  time.  Nevertheless,  the  rising  tumult  seemed  to  subside  again  after  a 
season,  owing  partly  to  the  exertions  of  the  magistrates,  partly  txi  the  absence 
of  Ryhove.  At  four  in  the  afternoon  that  gentleman  entered  the  town,  and 
riding  directly  to  the  headquarters  of  the  conspiracy,  was  incensed  to  hear 
that  the  work,  which  had  begun  so  bravely,  had  been  allowed  to  cooL  "  'Tis 
a  time,"  he  cried,  "  for  vigilance.  If  we  sleep  now,  we  shall  be  dead  in  our 
beds  before  morning.  Better  to  fan  the  fire  which  has  begun  to  blaze  in  the 
people's  heart.  Better  to  gather  the  fruit  while  it  is  ripe.  Let  us  go  forward, 
each  with  his  followers,  and  I  pledge  myself  to  le^  the  way.  Let  us  scuttle 
the  old  ship  of  slavery  ;  let  us  hunt  the  Spanish  Inquisition,  once  fOT  all,  to 
the  hell  from  whence  it  came  I "  ' 

"  There  spoke  the  voice  of  a  man  I "  *  cried  the  Flemish  captain,  Mieghem, 
one  of  the  chief  conspirators  ;  "  lead  on,  Ryhove,  I  swear  to  follow  you  as  far 
as  our  legs  will  carry  us."  TTius  encouraged,  Ryhove  rushed  about  the  dty, 
calling  upon  the  people  everywhere  to  rise.  They  rose  almost  to  a  man. 
Arming  and  mustering  at  different  points,  according  to  previous  arrangements, 
a  vast  number  assembled  by  toll  of  bell  after  nightfall  on  the  public  square, 
whence,  under  command  of  Ryhove,  they  swept  to  the  residence  of  Aerschot 
at  St  Bavon,  The  guards,  seeing  the  fierce  mob  approaching,  brandish- 
ing spears  and  waving  torches,  had  scarce  time  to  close  the  gates,  as  the 
people  loudly  demanded  entrance,  and  the  delivery  to  them  of  the  Gover- 
nor.   Both  claims  were  refused.    "  Let  us  bum  the  birds  in  their  nests,"  cried 
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brought  at  his  command,  and  in  a  few  momeats  the  paJace  would  have  been 
in  flames,  had  not  Aerschot,  seeing  that  the  insurgents  were  in  earnest,  capitu- 
lated. As  soon  as  the  gates  were  open,  the  foremost  of  the  mob  rushed  upon 
him,  and  would  have  torn  him  limb  from  limb,  had  not  Ryhove  resolutely 
interfered,  and  twice  protected  the  life  of  the  Governor  at  the  peril  of  his  own,^ 
The  Duke  was  then  made  a  prisoner,  and,  under  a  strong  guard,  was  conveyed, 
still  in  his  nightgown  and  bare-footed,  to  the  mansion  of  Kyhove,  All  the 
other  leading  members  of  the  Catholic  party  were  captured,  the  arrests  proceed- 
ing till  a  late  honr  in  the  night  Rassinghem,  Sweveghem,  Fisch,  De  la  Porta, 
and  other  prominent  members  of  the  Flemish  Estates  or  Council,  were  secured, 
but  Champagny  was  allowed  to  make  his  escape.'  The  Bishops  of  Bruges 
and  Ypres  were  less  fortunate.  Blood -Councillor  Hessels,  whose  letter — gen- 
uine or  counterfeited — had  been  so  instrumental  in  hastening  this  outbreak, 
was  most  carcfiilly  guarded,  and  to  him  and  to  Senator  Fisch  the  personal 
consequences  of  that  night's  work  were  to  be  very  tragic 

Thus  audaciously,  successfully,  and  hitherto  without  bloodshed,  was  the 
anti-Catholic  revolution  commenced  in  Flanders.  The  event  was  the  first  of 
a  long  and  most  signal  series.  The  deed  was  done.  The  provisional  govern- 
rnent  was  established,  at  the  head  of  which  was  placed  Ryhove,  to  whom  oaths 
of  allegiance  were  rendered,  subject  to  the  future  arrangements  of  the  States- 
general  and  Orange.  On  the  9th  of  November,  the  nobles,  notables,  and 
community  of  Ghent  published  an  address,  in  which  they  elaborately  defended 
the  revolution  which  had  been  effected  and  the  arrests  which  had  taken  place ; 
while  the  Catholic  party,  with  Aerschot  at  its  head,  was  declared  (o  be  secretly 
in  league  with  Don  John  to  bring  back  the  Spanish  troops,  to  overthrow  the 
Prince  of  Orange,  to  deprive  him  of  the  protectorate  of  Brabant,  to  set  at 
nought  the  Ghent  treaty,  and  to  suppress  the  Reformed  religion.* 

The  effect  of  this  sudden  rising  of  the  popular  party  was  prodigious  through- 
oat  the  Netherlands.  At  the  same  time,  the  audacity  of  such  extreme  pro- 
ceedings could  hardly  be  countenanced  by  any  considerable  party  in  the 
States-general  Champagny  wrote  to  the  Prince  of  Orange  that,  even  if  the 
letter  of  Hessels  were  genuine,  it  proved  nothing  against  Aerschot,'  and  he 
urged  the  necessity  of  suppressing  such  scenes  of  licence  immediately,  through 
the  influence  of  those  who  could  command  the  passions  of  the  mob.  Other- 
wise, he  aflirmed  that  all  legitimate  forms  of  justice  would  disappear,  and 
that  it  would  be  easy  to  set  the  bloodhounds  upon  any  game  whatever.  St. 
Aldegonde  wrote  to  the  Prince  that  it  would  be  a  great  point,  but  a  very 
difficult  one,  to  justify  the  Ghent  transaction  ;  for  there  was  little  doubt  that 
the  Hessels  letter  was  a  forgery.'  It  was  therefore  as  well,  no  doubt,  that 
the  Prince  had  not  decidedly  committed  himself  to  Ryhove's  plot,  and  thus 
deprived  himself  of  the  right  to  interfere  afterwards,  according  to  what  seemed 
the  claims  of  justice  and  sound  policy. 

He  now  sent  Arend  van  Dorp  to  Ghent  to  remonstrate  with  the  leaders 
of  the  insurrection  upon  the  violence  of  their  measures,  and  to  demand  the 
liberation  of  the  prisoners — a  request  which  was  only  complied  with  in  the 
case  of  Aerschot.  That  nobleman  was  liberated  on  the  14th  of  November, 
under  the  condition  that  he  would  solemnly  pledge  himself  to  forget  and 
forgive  the  treatment  which  he  had  received ;  but  the  other  prisoners  were 
retained  in  custody  for  a  much  longer  period.    A  few  weeks  afterwards,  the 
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FriDce  of  Orange  visited  Ghent,  at  the  earnest  request  of  Hie  four  Estates  of 
Flanders,  and  it  was  hoped  that  his  presence  would  contribute  to  the  rcst<Ha- 
tion  of  tranquillity,^ 

This  visit  was  naturally  honoured  by  a  brilliant  display  of  "  Rhetorical " 
spectacles  and  tableaux  vivanis ;  for  nothing  could  exceed  the  passion  of  the 
Netherlanders  of  that  century  for  apologues  and  charades.  In  allegory  they 
found  an  cvcr-prcsent  comforter  in  their  deepest  afflictions.  The  Prince  was 
escorted  from  the  town-gate  to  the  Jacob's  Church  amid  a  blaze  of  tar-barrels 
and  tOTchesj  although  it  was  midday,  where  a  splendid  exhibition  had  been 
arranged  by  that  sovereign  guild  of  rhetoric,  "  Jesus  with  the  Balsam  Flower." 
The  drama  was  called  Judas  Maccabseus,  in  compliment  to  the  Prince.  lo 
the  centre  of  the  stage  stood  the  Hebrew  patriot,  in  fiill  armour,  symbolising 
the  illustrious  guest  doitlg  battle  for  his  country.  He  was  attended  by  the 
three  Estates  of  the  country,  ingeniously  personified  by  a  single  individual, 
who  wore  the  velvet  bonnet  of  a  noble,  the  cassock  of  a  priest,  and  the 
breeches  of  a  burgher.*  Groups  of  allegorical  personages  were  drawn  up  on 
the  right  and  left ; — -Courage^  Patriotism,  Freedom,  Mercy,  Diligence,  and 
other  estimable  qualities  upon  one  side,  were  balanced  by  Murder,  Rapine, 
Treason,  and  the  rest  of  the  sisterhood  of  Crimei  on  the  other.  The  Inqoisi- 
tion  was  represented  aS  a  lean  and  hungry  hag.  The  "  Ghent  Pacification  " 
was  dressed  in  cramoisy  satin,  and  wore  a  city  on  her  head  for  a  turban ; 
while,  tied  to  her  apron-strings,  were  Cathohcism  and  Protestantism,  bound 
in  a  loving  embrace  by  a  chain  of  seventeen  links,  which  she  *as  fo^iog  upon 
an  anvil.  Under  the  anvil  was  an  individual  in  complete  harness,  eogaged 
in  eating  his  heart ;  this  was  Discard.  In  front  of  the  scene  stood  History 
and  Rhetoric,  attired  as  "  triumphant  maidens  in  white  garments,"  each  with 
a  laurel  crown  and  a  burning  torch.  These  personages,  after  holding  a  rhymed 
dialogue  between  themselves,  filled  with  wonderful  conceits  and  quibtdes, 
addressed  the  Prince  of  Orange  and  Maccabseus,  one  after  the  other,  in  a 
great  quantity  of  very  detestable  verses. 

After  much  changing  of  scenes  and  groups;  and  an  enormous  quantity  of 
Flemish-woven  poetry,  the  "  Ghent  Peace"  came  forward  leading  a  lion  in 
one  hand,  and  holding  a  heart  of  pure  gold  in  the  other.  The  heart,  upon 
which  was  inscribed  Situeritas,  was  then  presented  to  the  real  Prince,  as  he  sat 
"  reposing  after  the  spectacle,"  and  perhaps  slightly  yawningi  the  gift  being 
accompanied  by  another  tremendous  discharge  of  compUmentary  verses.* 
After  this,  William  of  Orange  was  permitted  to  proceed  towards  the  lodgings 
provided  for  him,  but  the  magistrates  and  notables  met  him  upon  the  threshold, 
and  the  pensionary  made  him  a  long  oration.  Even  after  the  Prince  was  fairly 
housed,  he  had  not  escaped  the  fangs  of  allegory  ;  for)  while  he  sat  at  supper 
refreshing  his  exhausted  frame  after  so  much  personification  and  metaphor, 
a  symbolical  personage,  attired  to  represent  the  town  corporation,*  made  his 
appearance,  and  poured  upon  him  a  long  and  particularly  dull  heroic  poem. 
Fortunately  this  episode  closed  the  labours  of  the  day. 

On  the  7th  of  December  1577,  the  States -general  formally  declared  that 
Don  John  was  no  longer  Stadbolder,  Governor,  nor  Captain-general,  but  an 
infractor  of  the  peace  which  he  had  swom  to  maintain,  and  an  enemy  of  the 
fatherland.  All  natives  of  the  country  who  should  show  him  favour  or  assist- 
ance were  declared  rebels  and  traitors ;  and  by  a  separate  edict,  issued  the 
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same  day,  it  was  ordained  that  an  inventory  of  the  Estates  of  such  persons 
should  forthwith  be  taken.^ 

Thus  the  war,  which  had  for  a  brief  period  been  suspended  during  the  angry, 
toraious,  and  hopeless  negotiations  which  succeeded  the  arrival  of  Don  John, 
was  once  more  to  be  let  loose.  To  this  point  had  tended  all  the  policy  of 
Orange — faitfafiil  as  ever  to  the  proverb  with  which  he  had  broken  off  the 
lireda  conferences,  "that  war  was  preferable  to  a  doubtful  peace."  Even, 
however,  as  his  policy  had  pointed  to  a  war  as  the  necessary  forerunner  of  a 
solid  peace  with  Spain,  so  had  his  efforts  already  advanced  the  cause  of  internal 
religious  concord  within  the  provinces  themselves.  On  the  loth  of  December, 
a  new  act  of  union  was  signed  at  Brussels,  by  which  those  of  the  Roman 
Church  and  those  who  had  retired  from  that  communion  bound  themselves 
to  respect  and  to  protect  each  other  with  mutual  guarantees  against  all 
enemies  whatsoever.^  Here  was  a  step  beyond  the  Ghent  Pacification,  and  in 
the  same  direction.  The  first  treaty  tacitly  introduced  toleration  by  suppress- 
ing the  right  of  persecution,  but  the  new  union  placed  the  Reformed  religion 
on  a  level  with  the  old.  This  was  the  result  of  the  Prince's  efforts ;  and,  in 
truth,  there  was  no  lack  of  eagerness  among  these  professors  of  a  faith  whicii 
had  been  so  long  under  ban  to  take  advantage  of  his  presence.  Out  of  dark 
alleys,  remote  thickets,  subterranean  conventicles,  where  the  dissenters  had 
so  long  been  trembling  for  their  lives,  the  oppressed  now  came  forth  into  the 
light  of  day.  They  indulged  openly  in  those  forms  of  worship  which  perse- 
cution had  affected  4o  regard  with  as  much  holy  horror  as  the  Badahuennan 
or  Hercynian  mysteries  of  Celtic  ages  could  inspire,  and  they  worshipped 
boldly  the  common  God  of  Catholic  and  Puritan,  in  the  words  most  conso- 
nant to  their  tastes,  without  dreading  the  gibbet  as  an  inevitable  result  of 
their  audadty. 

In  truth,  the  time  had  arrived  for  bringing  the  northern  and  southern,  the 
Celtic  and  German,  the  Protestant  and  Catholic,  hearts  together,  or  else  for 
acquiescing  in  their  perpetual  divorce.  If  the  sentiment  of  nationality,  the 
cause  of  a  common  fatherland,  could  now  overcome  the  attachment  to  a  par- 
ticular form  of  worship — if  a  common  danger  and  a  common  destiny  could 
now  teach  the  great  lesson  of  mutual  toleration,  it  might  yet  be  possible  to 
create  a  united  Netherlands,  and  defy  for  ever  the  power  of  Spain.  Since 
the  Union  of  Brussels  of  January  1577,  the  internal  cancer  of  religious 
discord  had  again  begun  to  corrode  the  body  politic  The  Pacification  of 
Ghent  had  found  the  door  opien  to  religious  toleration.  It  had  not  opened, 
but  had  left  it  open.  The  Union  of  Brussels  bad  dosed  the  door  again.  Con- 
trary to  the  hopes  of  the  Prince  of  Orange  and  of  the  patriots  who  followed 
in  his  track,  the  sanction  given  to  the  Roman  religion  had  animated  the 
Catholics  to  fresh  arrogance  and  fresh  persecution.  In  the  course  of  a  few 
months,  the  only  fruits  of  the  new  union,  from  which  so  much  had  been  hoped, 
were  to  be  seen  in  imprisonments,  confiscations,  banishments,  executions.* 
The  Perpetual  Edict,  by  which  the  fifteen  provinces  had  united  in  acknow- 
ledging Don  John,  while  the  Protestant  stronghold  of  Holland  and  Zealand 
liad  been  placed  in  a  state  of  isolation  by  the  wise  distrust  of  Orange,  had 
widened  the  breach  between  Catholics  and  Protestants.    The  subsequent 
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conduct  of  Don  John  h&d  confirmed  t^ie  suspicions  and  demonstrated  the 
sagacity  of  the  Prince.  The  seizure  of  Namur  and  the  open  hostility  avowed 
by  the  Governor  once  more  forced  the  provinces  tc^ether.  Tlie  suppressed 
flames  of  nationality  burst  forth  again.  Catholic  and  Protestant,  Fleming  and 
Hollander,  instinctively  approached  each  other,  and  felt  the  necessity  of 
standing  once  more  shoulder  to  shoulder  in  defence  of  their  common  rights. 
The  Prince  of  Orange  was  called  for  by  the  unanimous  cry  of  the  whole 
country.  He  came  to  Brussels.  His  first  step,  as  already  narrated,  was  to 
break  off  negotiations  which  had  been  already  ratified  by  the  votes  of  the 
States-general.  The  measure  was  reconsidered,  under  pretence  of  adding 
certain  amendments.  Those  amendments  were  the  unconditional  articles  of 
surrender  proposed  for  Don  John's  signature  on  the  35th  of  Septcnaber — 
articles  which  could  only  elidt  words  of  defiance  from  his  lips. 

Thus  far  the  Prince's  object  was  accomplished.  A  treacherous  peace,  which 
would  have  ensured  destruction,  was  averted;  but  a  new  obstacle  to  the  develop- 
ment of  his  broad  and  energetic  schemes  arose  in  the  intrigue  which  brought 
the  Archduke  from  Vienna.  The  cabals  of  Orange's  secret  enemies  were 
again  thwarted  with  the  same  adroitness  to  which  his  avowed  antagonists  were 
forced  to  succumb.  Matthias  was  made  the  exponent  of  the  new  policy,  the 
standard-bearer  of  the  new  union  which  the  Prince  now  succeeded  in  establish- 
ing ;  for  his  next  step  was  immediately  to  impress  upon  the  provinces  which 
had  thus  united  in  casting  down  the  gauntlet  to  a  common  enemy  the  necessity 
of  uniting  in  a  permanent  league.  One  province  was  already  lost  by  the  fall 
of  Namnr.  The  bonds  of  a  permanent  union  for  the  other  sixteen  could  be 
constructed  of  but  one  material— religious  toleration,  and  for  a  moment  the 
genius  of  Orange,  always  so  far  beyond  his  age,  succeeded  in  raising  the  mass 
of  his  countrymen  to  the  elevation  upon  which  he  had  so  long  stood  alone. 

The  "  new  or  nearer  Union  of  Brussels  "  was  signed  on  the  loth  of  Decem- 
ber, eleven  months  after  the  formation  of  the  first  union.  This  was  the  third 
and,  unfortunately,  the  last  confederation  of  all  the  Netherlands.  The  ori- 
ginal records  have  been  tost,  but  it  is  known  that  the  measure  was  accepted 
unanimously  in  the  Estates-general  as  soon  as  presented.^  The  leading 
Catholic  nobles  were  with  the  army,  but  a  deputation,  sent  to  the  camp,  re- 
turned with  their  signatures  and  hearty  approval — with  the  signatures  and 
approval  of  such  determined  Catholics  as  the  Lalains,  Meluns,  Egmont,  and 
La  Motte.^  If  such  men  could  unite  for  the  sake  of  the  fatherland  in  an  act 
of  religious  toleration,  what  lofty  hopes  for  the  future  was  not  the  Prince 
justified  in  forming;  for  it  was  the  Prince  alone*  who  accomplished  this 
victory  of  reason  over  passion.  As  a  monument,  not  only  uf  his  genius,  but 
of  the  elevated  aspirations  of  a  whole  people  in  an  age  of  intolerance,  the 
"closer  Union  of  Brussels"  deserves  especial  place  in  the  history  of  human 
progress.  Unfortunately,  it  was  destined  to  a  brief  existence.  The  battle  of 
Gemblours  was  its  death-blow,  and  before  the  end  of  a  month  the  union  thus 
hopefully  constructed  was  shattered  for  ever.  The  Netherland  people  was 
never  united  again.  By  the  Union  of  Utrecht,  seven  states  subsequently 
rescued  their  existence,  and  hved  to  construct  a  powerful  republic  The 
rest  were  destined  to  remain  for  centuries  in  the  condition  of  provinces  to  a 
distant  metropolis,  to  be  shifted  about  as  makeweights  in  political  balances, 
and  only  in  our  own  age  to  come  into  the  honourable  rank  of  independent 
constitutional  states. 

The  Prince  had,  moreover,  strengthened  himself  for  the  coming  stn^le 
by  an  alliance  with  England.     The  thrifty  but  politic  Queen,  fearing  the 
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result  of  the  secret  practices  of  Alen^oa — whom  Orange,  ss  she  suspected, 
still  kept  in  reserve  to  be  played  off,  in  case  of  need,  against  Matthias  and 
Don  John — hod  at  last  consented  to  a  treaty  of  alliance  and  subsidy.  On 
the  7th  of  January  1578,  the  Marquis  Havr^  envoy  from  the  Estates,  cod- 
eluded  an  arrangement  in  London,  by  which  the  Queen  was  to  lend  them 
her  credit — in  other  words,  to  endorse  their  obligations — to  the  amount  of 
one  hundred  thousand  pounds  sterling.  The  money  was  to  be  raised  wbcre- 
ever  the  States  might  be  able  to  negotiate  the  bills,  and  her  liability  wa^to 
cease  within  a  year.  She  was  likewise  to  be  collaterally  secured  by  pieces 
from  certain  cities  in  the  Netherlands.^  This  amount  was  certainly  not 
colossal,  while  the  conditions  were  sufficiently  parsimonious.  At  the  same 
time  a  beginning  was  made,  and  the  principle  of  subsidy  was  established. 
The  Queen,  furthermore,  agreed  to  send  five  thousand  infantry  aod  one 
thousand  cavalry  to  the  provinces,  under  the  command  of  an  ofiicer  of  high 
rank,  who  was  to  have  a  seat  and  vote  in  the  Nethcrland  Council  of  State.* 
These  troops  were  to  be  paid  by  the  provinces,  but  tiimished  by  the  Queen. 
The  Estates  were  to  form  no  treaty  without  her  knowledge,  nor  undertake 
any  movement  of  importance  without  her  consent  In  case  she  should  be 
herself  attacked  by  any  foreign  power,  the  provinces  were  to  assist  her  to  the 
same  extent  as  the  amount  of  aid  now  afforded  to  themselves  ;  and  in  case 
of  a  naval  war,  with  a.  fleet  of  at  least  forty  ships.  It  had  already  been 
arranged  that  the  appointment  of  the  Prince  of  Orange  as  Lientenant-General 
for  Matthias  was  a  sine  qua  fiva  in  any  treaty  of  assistance  with  England. 
Soon  after  the  conclusion  of  this  convention.  Sir  Thomas  Wilkes  •vzs  dis- 
patched on  a  special  mission  to  Spain,  and  Mr.  Leyton  sent  to  confer  privately 
with  Don  John.*  It  was  not  probable,  however,  that  the  diplomatic  skill  of 
either  would  make  this  new  arrangement  palatable  to  Philip  or  his  Governor. 

Within  a  few  days  after  their  signature  of  this  important  treaty,  the  Prince 
had,  at  length,  wholly  succeeded  in  conquering  the  conflicting  passions  in  the 
States-general,  and  in  reconciling  them,  to  a  certain  extent,  with  each  other. 
The  closer  union  had  been  accepted,  and  now  thirty  articles,  which  had  been 
prepared  under  his  snpeiiniendence,  and  had  already  on  the  17  th  of  December 
been  accepted  by  Matthias,  were  established  as  the  fundamental  terms  accord- 
ing to  which  the  Archduke  was  to  be  received  as  Governor- General*  No 
power  whatever  was  accorded  to  the  young  man,  who  had  come  so  far  with  eager 
and  ambitious  views.  As  the  Prince  had  neither  solicited  nor  desired  a  visit, 
which  had,  on  the  contrary,  been  the  result  of  hostile  machinations,  the  Arch- 
duke could  hardly  compUun  that  the  power  accorded  him  was  but  shadowy, 
and  that  his  presence  was  rendered  superfluous.  It  was  not  surprising  that 
the  common  people  gave  him  the  name  of  Gre0ier,  or  registering  cleric  to  the 
Prince ; '  for  his  functions  were  almost  limited  to  the  signing  of  acts  which 
were  countersigned  by  Orange.  According  to  the  stipulations  of  the  Queen 
of  England  and  the  views  of  the  whole  popular  party,  the  Prince  remained 
Kuward  of  Brabant,  notwithstanding  the  appointment  of  a  nominal  Governor- 
General,  by  whom  his  own  duties  were  to  be  superseded. 

The  articles  which  were  laid  down  as  the  basis  upon  which  the  Archduke 
was  to  be  accepted  composed  an  ample  representative  constitution,  by  which 
all  the  legislative  and  many  of  the  executive  powers  of  government  were 
bestowed  upon  the  States-general  or  upon  the  council  by  them  to  be  elected. 
To  avoid  remaining  in  the  condition  of  a  people  thus  left  without  a  head,  the 
States  declared  themselves  willing  to  accept  Matthias  as  Governor-General, 
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on  condition  of  the  King's  subsequent  approbation,  and  upon  the  genetal 
basis  of  the  Ghent  Treaty.  The  Archduke,  moreover,  was  to  take  an  oath 
of  allegiance  to  the  King  and  io  the  Stata-gefierai  at  the  same  time.  He  was 
to  govern  the  land  by  the  advice  of  a  State  Council,  the  members  of  which 
were  to  be  appointed  by  the  States-general,  and  were  "  to  be  native  Nether- 
landers,  tme  patriots,  and  neither  ambitious  nor  greedy."  ^  In  all  matters 
discussed  before  the  State  Council,  a  majority  of  votes  was  to  decide.  The 
Governor-General,  with  his  Council  of  State,  should  conclude  nothing  con- 
cerning the  common  afiairs  of  the  nation — such  as  requests,  loans,  treaties  of 
peace  or  declarations  of  war,  alliances  or  confederacies  with  foreign  nations 
— without  the  consent  of  the  States^eneial.  He  was  to  issue  no  edict  or 
ordinance,  and  introduce  no  law,  without  the  consent  of  the  same  body  duly 
assembled,  and  representing  each  individual  province.'  A  majority  of  the 
members  was  declared  necessary  to  a  quorum  of  the  Council  All  acts  and 
dispatches  were  to  be  drawn  up  by  a  member  of  the  board.  The  States- 
general  were  to  assemble  when,  where,  and  as  often  as,  and  remain  in  session 
as  long  as  they  might  think  it  e:^edieni.*  At  the  request  of  any  individual 
province,  concerning  matters  about  which  a  convention  of  the  generality  was 
customary,  the  other  States  should  be  bound  to  assemble  without  waitii^  for 
directions  from  the  Governor- General*  The  Estates  of  each  particular  pro- 
vince were  to  assemble  at  their  pleasure.  The  Governor  and  Council,  with 
advice  of  the  States-general,  were  to  appoint  all  the  principal  military  officers. 
Troops  were  to  be  enrolled  and  garrisons  established  by  and  with  the  consent 
of  the  Estates.  Governors  of  provinces  were  to  be  appointed  by  the  Governor- 
General,  with  advice  of  his  Council,  and  with  the  consent  of  the  Estates  of 
the  province  interested.  All  military  a^rs  were  to  be  conducted  during  war 
by  the  Governor,  with  advice  of  his  Council,  while  the  Estates  were  to  have 
absolute  control  over  the  levying  and  expenditure  of  the  common  funds  of 
the  country." 

It  is  sufficiently  plain  from  this  brief  summary  that  the  powers  thus  con- 
ferred upon  Matthias  alone  were  absolutely  nuU,  while  those  which  he  might 
exercise  in  conjunction  with  the  State  Council  were  not  much  more  extensive. 
The  actual  force  of  the  Government — legislative,  executive,  and  administrative 
— was  lodged  in  the  General  Assembly,  while  no  authority  was  left  to  the 
King  except  the  nominal  right  to  approve  these  revolutionary  proceedings, 
according  to  the  statement  in  the  preamble.  Such  a  reservation  in  favour  of 
his  Majesty  seemed  a  superfluous  sarcasm.  It  was  furthermore  resolved  that 
the  Prince  of  Orange  should  be  ^pointed  Lieut enant-Geneial  for  Matthias, 
and  be  continued  in  his  office  of  Ruward.*  This  constitution,  drawn  up 
under  the  superintendence  of  the  Prince,  had  been  already  accepted  by 
Matthias  while  still  at  Antwerp,  and  upon  the  r8th  of  January  rsyS  the  cere- 
mony of  his  inauguration  took  place. 

It  was  the  third  triumphal  procession  which  Brussels  had  witnessed  within 
nine  months.  It  was  also  the  most  brilliant  of  all ;  for  the  burghers,  as  if  to 
make  amends  to  the  Archduke  for  the  actual  nullity  to  which  he  had  been 
reduced,  seemed  resolved  to  raise  him  to  the  seventh  heaven  of  allegory. 
By  the  Bhetorical  guilds  he  was  regarded  as  the  most  brilliant  constellation 
of  virtues  which  had  yet  shone  above  the  Flemish  horizon.  A  brilliant 
cavalcade,  headed  by  Orange,  accompanied  by  Count  John  of  Nassau,  the 
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Prince  de  Chimay,  and  other  notables,  met  him  at  Vilvoorde,  and  escorted 
him  to  the  city  gate.  On  an  open  field  outside  the  town,  Count  £ossu  had 
.uranged  a  review  of  troops,  concluding  with  a  sham  fight,  which,  in  the  words 
of  a  classical  contemporary,  seemed  as  "bloody  a  rencontre  as  that  between 
Duke  Miltiades  of  Athens  and  King  Darius  upon  the  plains  of  Attica."  '  The 
procession  entered  the  Louvain  Gate  through  a  splendid  triumphal  arch  filled 
with  a  band  of  invisible  musicians.  "  I  believe  that  Orpheus  had  never  played 
so  melodiously  on  his  harp,''  says  the  same  authority,  "  nor  Apollo  otihis  lyre, 
nor  Pan  on  his  lute,  as  the  city  waits  then  perfonned."^  On  entering  the 
gates,  Matthias  was  at  once  delivered  over  to  the  hands  of  Mythology,  the 
butcher?  and  rhetoricians  taking  possession  of  their  illustrious  captive,  and 
being  determined  to  outdo  tfiemselves  in  demonstrations  of  welcome.  The 
reprcsentadves  of  the  "  nine  nations  "  of  Brussels  met  him  in  the  Ritter  Street, 
followed  by  a  gorgeous  retinue.  Although  it  was  midday,  all  bore  flaming 
torches.  Although  it  was  January,  the  streets  were  strewed  with  flowers. 
The  houses  were  festooned  with  garlands,  and  hung  with  brilliant  silks  and 
velvets.  The  straets  were  thronged  with  spectators,  and  encumbered  with 
triumphal  arches.  On  the  Grande  Place,  always  the  central  scene  in  Brussels, 
whether  for  comedies,  or  tournaments,  or  executions,  the  principal  dramatic 
effects  had  been  accumulated.  The  splendid  front  of  the  H6tel  de  Villc  was 
wreathed  with  scarfs  and  banners ;  its  windows  and  balconies,  as  well  as  those 
of  the  picturesque  houses  which  formed  the  square,  were  crowded  with  gaily- 
dressed  women.  Upon  the  area  of  the  place  twenty-four  theatres  had  been 
erected,  where  a  series  of  magnificent  living  pictures  were  represented  by  the 
most  beautiful  young  females  that  could  be  found  in  the  city.  All  were  attired 
in  brocades,  embrqideries,  and  cloth  of  gold.  The  subjects  of  the  tableaux 
vivanis  were,  of  course,  most  classic,  for  the  Netherlanders  were  nothing  if 
not  allegorical;  yet,  as  spectacles  provided  by  butchers  and  artisans  for  the 
amusement  of  their  fellow-citizens,  they  certainly  proved  a  considerable 
culture  in  the  people  who  could  thus  be  amused.  All  the  groups  were 
artistically  arranged.  Upon  one  theatre  stood  Juno  with  her  peacock, 
presenting  Matthias  with  the  city  of  Brussels,  which  she  held,  beautifully 
modelled,  in  her  hand.  Upon  another,  Cybcle  gave  him  the  keys.  Reason 
handed  him  a  bridle,  Hebe  a  basket  of  flowers,  Wisdom  a  looking-glass  and 
two  law-books,  Diligence  a  pair  of  spurs ;  while  Constancy,  Magnanimity, 
Prudence,  and  other  virtues,  ^mished  him  with  a  helmet,  corslet,  spear,  and 
shield.  Upon  other  theatre^  Bellona  presented  him  with  several  men-at-arms 
tied  in  a  bundle ;  Fame  gave  him  her  trumpet,  and  Glory  her  crown.  Upon 
one  Stage  Quintus  Curtius,  on  horseback,  was  seen  plunging  into  the  yawning 
abyss;  upon  six  others  Scipio  Africanus  was  exhibited,  as  he  appeared  in  the 
most  picturesque  moments  of  his  career.'  The  beardless  Archduke  had  never 
achieved  anything  save  his  nocturnal  escape  from  Vienna  in  his  nightgown  ; 
but  the  honest  Flemings  chose  to  regard  him  as  a  reincarnation  of  those  two 
eminent  Romans.  Carried  away  by  their  own  learning,  they  already  looked 
upon  him  as  a  myth ;  and  such  indeed  he  was  destined  to  remain  throughout 
his  Netherland  career.  After  surveying  all  these  wonders,  Matthias  was  led 
up  the  hill  again  to  the  ducal  palace,  where,  after  hearing  speeches  and  odes 
tilt  he  was  exhausted,  be  was  at  last  allowed  to  eat  his  supper  and  go  to  bed. 
Meantime  the  dtizens  feasted  in  the  streets.     Bonfires  were  blazing  every- 
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where,  at  which  the  people  roasted  "geese,  pigs,  capons,  partridges,  and 
cliickens,"  while  upon  all  sides  were  the  merriest  piping  and  dancing.  Of  a 
sudden,  a  fiery  dragon  was  seen  flying  through  the  air.  It  poised  for  a  white 
over  the  heads  of  the  revelling  crowd  in  the  Grande  Place,  and  then  buret 
with  a  prodigious  explosion,  sending  forth  rockets  and  other  fireworks  in  every 
direction.  This  exhibitioiij  then  a  new  one,  so  frightened  the  people,  that 
they  all  took  to  their  heels  "  as  if  a  thousand  soldiers  had  assaulted  them," 
tumbling  over  each  other  in  great  confusion,  and  so  dispersing  to  theu  homes.* 

The  next  day  Matthias  took  the  oaths  as  Governor-General  to  support  the 
new  constitution,  while  the  Prince  of  Orange  was  sworn  in  as  Lieutenant- 
General  and  Governor  of  Brabant.  Upon  the  next,  a  splendid  banquet  was 
given  them  in  the  grand  hall  of  the  Hotel  de  Ville  by  the  States-general,  and 
when  the  cloth  was  removed,  Rhecoric  made  her  last  and  most  ingenious 
demonstration  through  the  famous  guild  of  "  Mary  with  the  Flower  Garland." 

Two  individuals — the  one  attired  as  a  respectable  burgher,  the  other  as  a 
clerical  personage  in  gown  and  bands — made  their  appearance  upon  a  stage 
opposite  the  seats  of  their  Highnesses,  and  pronounced  a  long  diale^e  in 
rhyme.  One  of  the  speakers  rejoiced  in  the  appelktion  of  tlie  "  Desiring 
Heart,"  the  other  was  called  "  Common  ComforL"  Common  Sense  might 
have  been  more  to  the  purpose,  but  appeared  to  have  no  part  in  the  play. 
Desiring  Heart,  being  of  an  inquisitive  disposition,  propounded  a  series  ot 
puzzling  questions,  mythological  in  their  nature,  which  seemed  like  classical 
conundrums,  having  reference  mainly  to  the  proceedings  of  Venus,  Neptune, 
Juno,  and  other  divinities.^  They  appeared  to  have  little  to  do  with  Matthias 
or  the  matter  in  hand,  but  Common  Comfort  knew  better.  That  clerical 
personage,  accordingly,  in  a  handsome  allowance  of  rhymes,  informed  his 
despairing  colleague  that  everything  would  end  well ;  that  Jupiter,  Diana. 
Venus,  and  the  rest  of  them  would  all  do  their  duty,  and  that  Belgica  would 
be  relieved  from  all  her  woes  at  the  advent  of  a  certain  individuaL  Where- 
upon cried  Desiring  Heart — 


To  which*  Comfort  responded  by  mentioning  the  Archduke  in  a  poetical 
and  highly  complimentary  strain,  with  handsome  allusions  to  the  inevitable 
Quintus  Curtius  and  Scipio  Africanus.  The  concluding  words  of  the  speech 
were  not  spoken,  but  were  taken  as  the  cue  for  a  splendid  charade  ;  the  long- 
si^fTering  Scipio  again  making  his  appearance,  in  company  with  Alexander 
and  Hannibal  \  the  group  typifying  the  future  government  of  Matthias.  After 
each  of  these  heroic  individuals  had  spouted  a  hundred  lines  or  so,  the  play 
was  terminated,  and  Rhetoric  took  her  departure.  The  company  had  remained 
at  table  during  this  long  representation,  and  now  the  dessert  was  served,  con- 
sisting of  a  "  richly  triumphant  banquet  of  confectionary,  marmalade  and  all 
kinds  of  genteelnesses  in  sugar."  * 
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Meanwhile,  Don  John  sat  chafing  and  almost  frenzied  with  rage  at  Naniur. 
Certainty  he  had  reasons  enough  for  losing  his  temper.  Never  since  the 
days  of  Maximilian  had  king's  brother  been  so  bearded  by  rebels.  The  Crass 
was  humbled  in  the  dust,  the  royal  authority  openly  derided,  his  Majesty's 
representative  locked  up  in  a  fortress,  while  "  the  accursed  Prince  of  Orange  " 
reigned  supreme  in  Brussels,  with  an  imperial  Archduke  for  his  private  sec- 

The  Governor  addressed  a  long,  private,  and  most  bitter  letter  to  the 
Emperor,  for  the  purpose  of  setting  himself  right  in  the  opinion  of  that  poten- 
tate, and  of  giving  him  certain  hints  as  to  what  was  expected  of  the  imperial 
court  by  Philip  and  himself.  He  expressed  confidence  that  the  imperial 
commissioners  would  have  some  effect  in  bringing  about  the  pacification  of 
the  Netherlands,  and  protested  his  own  strong  desire  for  such  a  result,  pro 
vided  always  that  the  two  great  points  of  the  Catholic  religion  and  his  Majesty's 
authority  were  preserved  idtact  "  In  the  hope  that  those  articles  would  be 
maintained,"  said  he,  "  I  have  emptied  cities  and  impdrtant  places  of  their 
garrisons,  when  I  might  easily  h^tve  kept  the  soldiers,  and  with  the  soldiers 
the  places,  against  all  the  world,  instead  of  consigning  them  to  the  care  of 
men  who  at  this  hour  have  arms  in  their  hand  against  their  natural  prince." 
He  declared  vehemently  that  in  all  his  conduct,  since  his  arrival  in  the  pro- 
vinces, he  had  been  governed  exclusively  by  the  interests  of  Philip,  an  object 
which  he  should  steadily  pursue  to  the  end.  He  Ui^ed,  too,  that  the  Em- 
peror, being  of  the  same  house  as  Philip,  and  therefore  more  obliged  than  all 
others  to  sustain  his  quarrel,  would  do  well  to  espouse  his  cause  with  all  the 
warmth  possible.  "  The  forgetfulness  by  vassals,"  said  Don  John,  "  of  the 
obedience  due  to  their  sovereign  is  so  dangerous,  that  all  princes  and  poten- 
tates, even  those  at  the  moment  exempt  from  trouble,  should  assist  in  pre- 
paring the  remedy,  in  order  that  their  subjects  also  may  not  take  it  into  their 
heads  to  do  the  like,  liberty  being  a  contagious  disease,  whieh  goes  on  inject- 
ing one  neigAbour  after  another,  if  the  cure  he  not  promptly  applied."  ^  It  was, 
he  averred,  a  desperate  state  of  things  for  monarchs,  when  subjects,  having 
obtained  such  concessions  as  the  Netherlanders  had  obtained,  nevertheless 
loved  him  and  obeyed  him  so  little.  They  showed  but  too  clearly  that  the 
causes  alleged  by  them  had  been  but  pretexts  in  order  to  effect  designs  long 
ago  conceived  to  overthrow  the  ancient  constitution  of  the  country,  and  to 
live  thenceforward  in  unbridled  liberty.  So  many  indecent  acts  had  been 
committed  prejudicial  to  religion  and  to  his  Majesty's  grandeur,  that  the 
Governor  avowed  his  determination  to  have  no  further  communication  with 
the  provinces  without  fresh  commands  to  that  effect  He  begged  the 
Emperor  to  pay  no  heed  to  what  the  States  said,  but  to  observe  what  they 
did.  He  assured  him  that  nothing  could  be  more  senseless  than  the  reports 
that  Philip  and  his  Governor- General  in  the  Netherlands  were  negotiating 
with  France  for  the  purpose  of  alienating  the  provinces  from  the  Austrian 
crown.  Philip,  being  chief  of  the  family,  and  sovereign  of  the  Netherlands, 
could  not  commit  the  absurdity  of  giving  away  his  own  property  to  other 
people,  nor  would  Don  John  choose  to  be  an  instrument  in  so  foolish  a  trans- 
actiotL*  The  Governor  entreated  the  Emperor,  therefore,  to  consider  such 
fables  as  the  invention  of  malcontents  and  traitors,  of  whom  there  were  no 
lack  at  his  court,  and  to  remember  that  nothing  was  more  necessary  for  the 
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presetvation  of  the  greatness  of  his  family  than  to  cultivate  the  best  relations 
with  alt  its  members.  "  Therefore,"  said  he,  with  an  absurd  affectation  of 
candour,  "  although  I  make  no  doubt  whatever  that  the  expedition  hither- 
wards  of  the  Archduke  Matthias  has  been  made  with  the  best  intentions, 
nevertheless  many  are  of  opinion  that  it  would  have  been  better  altogether 
omitted.  If  the  Archduke,"  he  continued,  with  haidly  dissembed  irony, 
"  be  desirous  of  taking  charge  of  his  Majesty's  affairs,  it  would  be  preferable 
to  employ  himself  in  the  customary  manner.  Your  Majesty  would  do  a 
laudable  action  by  recalling  him  from  this  place,  according  to  your  Majesty's 
promise  to  me  to  that  effect"  In  conclusion,  Don  John  complained  that 
difficulties  had  been  placed  in  his  way  for  making  levies  of  troops  in  the 
Empire,  while  every  facility  had  been  afforded  to  the  icbels.  He  therefore 
u^ntly  insisted  that  so  unnatural  and  unjust  a  condition  of  afiairs  should  be 
remedied.' 

Don  John  was  not  sorry  in  his  heart  that  the  crisis  was  at  last  come.  His 
chain  was  broken.  His  wrath  exploded  in  bis  first  interview  with  Leyton,  the 
English  envoy,  whom  Queen  Elizabeth  had  dispatched  to  calm,  if  possible, 
his  inevitable  anger  at  her  recent  treaty  with  the  States.*  He  knew  nothing 
of  England,  he  said,  nor  of  France,  nor  of  the  Emperor.  His  Catholic 
Majesty  had  commissioned  him  now  to  make  war  upon  these  rebellious  pro- 
vinces. He  would  do  it  with  all  his  heart  As  for  the  Emperor,  he  would 
unchain  the  Tu^s  upon  him  for  his  perfidy.  As  for  the  burghers  of  Brussels, 
they  would  soon  feel  his  vengeance.' 

It  was  very  obvious  that  these  were  not  idle  threats.  War  had  again  broken 
loose  throughout  these  doomed  provinces.  A  small  but  well-appointed  array 
had  been  rapidly  collecting  under  the  baimer  of  Don  John  at  Luxemburg. 
Peter  Ernest  Mansfeld  had  brought  many  well-trained  troops  from  France, 
and  Prince  Alexander  of  Parma  had  arrived  with  several  choice  and  veteran 
regiments  of  Italy  and  Spain.*  The  old  schoolfellow,  playmate,  and  comrade 
of  Don  John  was  shocked,  on  his  arrival,  to  witness  the  attenuated  frame  and 
careworn  features  of  his  uncle,'  The  sort  of  Charles  the  Fifth,  the  hero  of 
Lepanto,  seemed  even  to  have  lost  the  air  of  majesty  which  was  so  nataral 
to  him,  for  petty  insults,  perpetual  crosses,  seemed  to  have  left  their  squalid 
traces  upon  his  features.  Nevertheless,  the  crusader  was  alive  i^ain  at  the 
notes  of  warlike  preparations  which  now  resounded  throughout  the  land. 

On  the  35th  of  January  he  issued  a  proclamation  couched  in  three  languages 
— French,  German,  and  Flemish.  He  declared  in  this  document  that  he  had 
not  come  to  enslave  the  provinces,  but  to  protect  them.  At  the  same  time 
he  meant  to  re-establish  his  Majesty's  authority  and  the  downtrodden  religion 
of  Rome.  He  summoned  all  citizens  and  all  soldiers  throughout  the  provinces 
to  join  his  banners,  offering  them  pardon  for  their  past  offences,  and  protec- 
tion against  heretics  and  rebels.'  This  declaration  was  the  natural  consequence 
of  the  exchange  of  defiances  which  had  already  taken  place,  and  it  was  evident 
also  that  the  angry  manifesto  was  soon  to  be  followed  up  by  vigorous  blows. 
The  army  of  Don  John  already  numbered  more  than  twenty  thousand  well- 
seasoned  and  disciplined  veterans.'  He  was  himself  the  most  illustrious  chief- 
tain in  Europe.     He  was  surrounded  by  lieutenants  of  the  most  brilliant  reptn 
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tation.  Alexander  of  Paiina,  who  had  fought  with  distinction  at  Lcpanto, 
was  already  recognised  as  possessing  that  signal  military  genius  which  was  soon 
to  stamp  him  as  the  first  soldier  of  his  age ;  while  Mansfeld,  Mondragon, 
Mendoza,  and  other  distinguished  officers,  who  had  already  won  so  much 
fame  in  the  Netherlands,  bad  now  returned  to  the  scene  of  their  fonner 
achievements.' 

On  the  other  hand,  the  military  a&irs  of  the  States  were  in  confusion. 
Troops  in  nearly  equal  numbers  to  those  of  the  royal  army  had  been  assem- 
bled, but  the  chief  offices  had  been  bestowed,  by  a  raistalcen  policy,  upon  the 
great  nobles.  Already  the  jealousy  of  Orange  entertained  by  their  whole 
order  was  painfully  apparent  Notwithstanding  the  signal  popularity  which 
had  made  his  appointment  as  Lieu  tenant-General  inevitable,  it  was  not  easy 
for  him  always  to  vindicate  bis  authority  over  captious  and  rival  magnates.^ 
He  had  every  wish  to  conciliate  the  affections  of  men  i^om  he  could  not  in 
his  heart  respect,  and  he  went  as  far  in  gratifying  their  ambition  as  comported 
with  his  own  dignity ;  perhaps  further  than  was  consistent  with  the  national 
interests.  He  was  still  willing  to  trust  Lalain,  of  whose  good  affection  to  the 
countiy  he  felt  sure.  He  had  even  been  desirous  of  declining  the  office  of 
Lieu  ten  ant-General,  in  order  to  avoid  giving  that  nobleman  the  least  occasion 
to  think  "  that  he  would  do  him,  or  any  other  gentleman  of  the  army,  pre- 
judice in  any  single  matter  in  the  world."  '  This  magnanimity  had  not  been 
repaid  with  corresponding  confidence.  We  have  already  seen  that  Lalain  had 
been  secretly  in  the  interest  of  Anjou  ever  since  his  wife  and  himself  had  lost 
their  hearts  to  Margaret  of  Navarre  ;  yet  the  Count  was  chief  commander  of 
the  infantry  in  the  States'  army  then  assembled.  Robert  Melun,  Vicomtc  de 
Gand,  was  commander  of  the  cavalry,*  but  he  had  recently  been  private  envoy 
from  Don  John  to  the  English  Queen.^  Both  these  gentlemen,  togetherwith 
Pardieu  de  la  Motte,  general  of  the  artillery,  were  voluntarily  absent  from  the 
forces,  under  pretext  of  celebrating  the  wedding  of  the  Se^^etu'  de  Bersel 
with  the  niece  and  heiress  of  the  unfortunate  Marquis  of  Be^n,*  The  ghost 
of  that  ill-starred  noble  might  almost  have  seemed  to  rise  at  the  nuptial  ban- 
quet of  his  heiress  to  warn  the  traitors  of  the  signal  and  bloody  massacre  which 
their  treachery  was  soon  to  occasion.  Philip  Egmont,  eldest  son  of  the  famous 
Lamoral,  was  with  the  army,  as  was  the  Seigneur  de  H^ze,  hero  of  the  State 
Council's  arrest,  and  the  unstable  Havrrf.  But  little  was  to  be  hoped  from 
such  leaders.  Indeed,  the  affairs  of  the  States  continued  to  be  in  as  perplexed 
a  condition  as  that  which  honest  John  of  Nassau  had  described  some  weeks 
before.  "  There  were  very  few  patriots,"  he  had  said,  "  but  plenty  of  priests, 
with  no  lack  of  inexperienced  lads — some  looking  for  distinction,  and  others 
for  pelf  » 

The  two  armies  had  been  mustered  in  the  latter  days  of  January.  The 
Pope  had  issued  a  bull  for  the  benefit  of  Don  John,  precisely  similar  to  those 
formerly  employed  in  the  crusades  against  the  Saracens.'  Authority  was 
given  him  to  levy  contributions  upon  ecclesiasrical  property,  while  fiill  absolu- 
tion at  the  hour  of  death,  for  all  crimes  committed  during  a  whole  lifetime, 
was  proclaimed  to  those  who  should  now  join  the  standard  of  the  Cross. 
There  was  at  least  no  concealment  The  crescent-wearing  Zealanders  had 
been  taken  at  their  word,  and  the  whole  nation  of  Netherlanders  were  formally 
banned  -as  unbelievers.  The  forces  of  Don  John  were  mustered  at  Marche  in 
Luxemburg,  those  of  the  States  in  a  plain  within  a  few  miles  of  Namur.'    Both 
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armies  were  nearl3r  equal  in  number,  amounting  to  ready  twenty  thousand 
each,  including  a  force  of  two  thousand  cavaliy  on  each  side.^  It  had  been 
the  original  intentinci  of  the  patriots  to  attack  Don  John  in  Namur.  Having 
learned,  however,  that  he  purposed  marching  forth  himself  to  oSer  battle, 
they  decided  to  fall  back  upon  Gemblours,  which  was  nine  miles  distant  from  thai 
city.'  On  the  last  day  of  January,  they  accordingly  broke  up  their  camp  at 
St  Martius  before  dawn,  and  marched  towards  Gemblours.  The  chief  com- 
mander was  De  Goignics,  an  old  soldier  of  Charles  the  Fifth,  who  had  also 
fought  at  St  Qaentin.  The  States'  army  was  disposed  in  three  divisions.  The 
van  consisted  of  the  infantry  regiments  of  De  H^ie  and  Montigny,  flanked 
by  a  protective  body  of  light  horse.  The  centre,  composed  of  the  Walloon 
and  German  regiments,  with  a  few  companies  of  French,  and  thirteen  com- 
panies of  Scotch  and  English  under  Colonel  Balfour,  was  commanded  by  two 
most  distinguished  officers,  Bossu  and  Champagny.  The  rear,  which,  of 
course,  was  the  post  of  responsibility  and  honour,  comprised  all  the  heavy 
cavalry,  and  was  commanded  by  Philip  Egmont  and  Lumey  de  la  Marck. 
The  Marquis  Havrd  and  the  general-in-chief,  Goignies,  rode  to  and  fro  as 
the  army  proceeded,  each  attended  by  his  stafii' 

The  troops  of  Don  John  broke  up  from  before  Natnur  with  the  earliest 
dawD,  and  marched  in  pursuit  of  the  retiring  foe.  In  fh>nt  was  neaily  the 
whole  of  the  cavaliy^-carabineers,  lancers,  and  heavy  dragoons.  The  centre, 
arranged  in  two  squares,  consisted  chiefly  of  Spanish  infantry  with  a  lesser 
number  of  Germans.  In  the  rear  came  the  Walloons,  marching  also  in  a  square, 
and  protecting  the  baggage  and  ammunition.  Cliarles  Mansfeld  had  been 
left  behind  with  a  reserved  force  stationed  on  the  Meuse ;  Ottavio  Gonzaga 
commanded  in  front,  Ernest  Mansfeld  brought  up  the  rear;  while  in  tlie 
centre  rode  Don  John  himself,  attended  by  the  Prince  of  Parma.  Over  his 
head  streamed  the  crucifix-emblazoned  banner,  with  its  memorable  inscription 
— In  hoc  sigfio  via  Turcos,  in  koc  Hareticos  vincam.* 

Small  detachments  of  cavalry  had  been  sent  forward  noder  Oliveia  and 
Acosta  to  scour  the  roads  and  forests,  and  to  disturb  all  ambuscades  which 
might  have  been  prepared.  From  some  stragglers  captured  by  these  officers 
the  plans  of  the  retreating  generals  were  learned.  The  winter's  day  was  not 
far  advanced  when  the  rearward  columns  of  the  States'  army  were  descried 
in  the  distance.  Don  John,  making  a  selection  of  some  six  hundred  cavak}-, 
all  picked  men,  with  a  thousand  infantry,  divided  the  whole  into  two  bodies, 
which  he  placed  under  command  of  Gonzi^a  and  the  famous  old  Christopher 
Mondragon.*^  These  ofiicers  received  orders  to  hang  on  the  rear  of  the 
enemy,  to  harass  him,  and  tO  do  him  ail  possible  damage  consistent  with 
the  possibility  of  avoiding  a  general  engagement,  until  the  main  army  under 
Parma  and  Don  John  should  arrive.  The  orders  were  at  first  strictly  obeyed. 
As  the  skirmishing  grew  hotter,  however,  Gonzaga  observed  that  a  spirited 
cavalry  officer,  named  Ferotti,  had  already  advanced,  with  a  handful  of  men, 
much  further  within  the  reach  of  the  hostile  forces  than  was  deemed  expedient 
He  sent  hastily  to  recall  the  too  eager  chieftain.  The  order,  delivered  in  a 
lone  more  peremptory  than  agreeable,  was  flatly  disobeyed.  "Tell  Ottavio 
Gonzaga,"  said  Perotti,  "  that  I  never  yet  turned  my  back  on  the  enemy,  nor 
shall  I  now  begin.  Moreover,  were  I  ever  so  much  inclined  to  do  so,  retreat 
is  impossible."  *  The  retiring  army  was  then  proceeding  along  the  borders  of 
a  deep  ravine,  filled  with  mire  and  water,  and  as  broad  and  more  dangerous 
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than  a  river.^  In  the  midst  of  the  skinnishing,  Alexander  of  Fanna  rode  up 
to  recoonoitre.  Heeavatonce  that  the  columns  of  the  enemy  were  marching 
unsteadily  to  avoid  being  precipitated  into  this  creek.  He  observed  the 
waving  of  their  spears,  the  general  confusion  of  their  ranks,  and  was  quick  to 
take  advantage  of  the  fortunate  moment  Pointing  out  to  the  officers  about 
him  the  opportunity  thus  offered  of  attacking  the  retiring  aimy  unawares  in 
flank,  he  assembled,  with  great  rapidity,  the  foremost  companies  of  cavalry 
already  detached  from  the  main  body.  Mounting  a  fresh  and  powerful  horse 
which  Caniillo  Monte  held  in  readiness  for  him,  he  signified  his  intention  of 
dashing  through  the  dangerous  ravine,  and  dealing  a  stroke  where  it  was  least 
expected.  "Tell  Don  John  of  Austria,"  he  cried  to  an  officer  whom  he  sent 
back  to  the  commander-in-chief,  "  that  Alexander  of  Parma  has  plunged  into 
the  ab>'ss,  to  perish  there,  or  to  come  forth  again  victorious."  ' 

The  sudden  thoughtwas  executed  with  lightning-like  celerity.  In  an  instant 
the  bold  rider  was  already  struggling  through  the  dangerous  swamp ;  in  another, 
his  powerful  charger  had  carried  him  across,  Halting  for  a  few  minutes,  lance 
in  rest,'  till  his  troops  had  also  forced  their  passage,  gained  the  level  ground 
unperceived,  and  suffipiet^tly  breathed  their  horses,  he  drew  up  his  little  force 
in  a  compact  column.  Then,  with  a  few  words  of  encouragement,  he  launched 
them  at  the  foe.  The  violent  and  entirely  unexpected  shock  was  even  more 
successful  than  the  Ppnce  had  anticipated.  The  hostile  cavalry  reeled  and 
fell  into  hopeless  confusion,  Egmont  in  vain  striving  to  rally  them  to  resistance. 
That  name  had  lost  its  magic.  Goignies  also  attempted,  without  success,  to 
restore  order  among  the  panicstruck  ranks.  The  sudden  conception  of  Parroa, 
executed  as  suddenly  and  in  sq  brilliant  a  manner,  had  been  decisive.  Assaulted 
in  flank  and  rear  at  ^he  sanie  moment,  and  already  in  temporary  confusion, 
the  cavalry  of  the  enemy  tupied  their  backs  and  fled.  The  centre  of  the 
States'  army,  thus  left  exposed,  was  now  warmly  attacked  by^Parma.  It  had, 
moreover,  been  already  thrown  into  disorder  by  the  retreat  of  its  own  horse, 
as  they  charged  through  them  in  rapid  and  disgraceful  panic  The  whole 
army  broke  to  pieces  at  once,f  and  so  great  was  the  trepidation,  that  the 
conquered  troops  had  hartlly  courage  to  run  away.  They  were  utterly  incapable 
of  combat  Not  a  blo\y  was  struck  by  the  fugitives.  Hardly  a  man  in  the 
Spanish  ranks  was  wounded  \  while,  in  the  course  of  an  hour  and  a  half,  the 
whole  force  of  the  enemy  was  exterminated-  It  is  impossible  to  state  with 
accuracy  the  exact  numbers  slain.  Some  accounts  spoke  of  ten  thousand 
killed,  or  captive,  with  absolutely  no  Iqss  on  the  royal  aide.'  Moreover,  this 
slaughter  was  effected,  not  by  the  army  under  Don  John,  but  by  so  small  si 
fragment  of  it,  that  some  historian?  have  even  set  down  the  whole  number  of 
royalists  engaged  at  the  commencement  of  the  action  at  six  hundred,  increased 
afterwards  to  twelve  hundred.  By  this  calculation,  each  Spaniard  engaged 
must  have  killed  ten  enemies  with  his  own  hand.^and  that  within  an  hour 
and  a  halfs  space  I '  Other  historians  more  wisely  omit  the  exact  statistics  of 
the  massacre,  and  allow  that  a  very  few — ten  or  eleven,  armost— were  slain 
within  the  Spanish  ranks.  This,  however,  is  the  utmost  that  is  claimed  by 
even  the  Netherland  historians,  and  it  is,  at  any  rate,  certain  that  the  whole 
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States'  army  was  annihilated.'  Rarely  had  a  more  brilliant  exploit  been 
perfonned  by  a  handful  of  cavalry.  To  the  distinguished  Alexander  of  Parma, 
who  improvised  so  striking  and  complete  a  victory  oat  of  a  fortuitous  cir- 
cumstance, belonged  the  whole  credit  of  the  day,  for  his  quick  eye  detected 
a  passing  weakness  of  the  enemy,  and  turned  it  to  terrible  account  with  the 
promptness  which  comes  from  genius  alone.  A  whole  army  was  overthrown. 
Everything  belonging  to  the  enemy  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Spaniaxds. 
Thirty-four  standards,  many  field-pieces,  much  camp  equipage  and  ammunition, 
besides  some  seven  or  eight  thousand  dead  bodies,  and  six  hundred  living 
prisoners,  were  the  sptoils  of  that  winter's  day.*  Of  the  captives,  some  were 
soon  afterwards  liurled  off  the  bridge  at  Namur,  and  drowned  like  dogs  in  tl)e 
Meuse,*  while  the  rest  were  all  hanged,*  none  escaping  with  life.  Don  John's 
clemency  was  not  superior  to  that  of  his  sanguinary  predecessors. 

And  so  another  proof  was  added — if  proofs  were  still  necessary — ofSpanish 
prowess.  The  Netherlanders  may  be  pardoned  if  their  foes  seemed  to  them 
supernatural,  and  almost  invulnerable.  How  else  could  these  enormous  suc- 
cesses be  accounted  for?  How  else  could  thousands  fall  before  the  Spanish 
swords,  white  hardly  a  single  Spanish  corpse  told  of  effectual  resistance  ?  At 
Jemmingen,  Alva  had  tost  seven  soldiers  and  slain  seven  thousand ;  in  the 
Antwerp  Fury,  two  hundred  Spaniards,  at  most,  had  fallen,  while  eight  thou- 
sand bui^hets  and  States'  troops  had  been  butchered ;  and  now  at  Gemblours, 
six,  seven,  eight,  ten — Heaven  knew  how  many — thousand  had  been  exter- 
minated, and  hardly  a  single  Spaniard  had  been  slain  J  Undoubtedly,  (lie 
first  reason  for  this  result  was  the  superiority  of  the  Spanish  soldiera.  They 
were  the  boldest,  the  best  disciplined,  the  most  experienced  in  the  world. 
Their  audacity,  promptness,  and  ferocity  made  them  almost  invincible.  In 
this  particular  action,  at  least  half  the  army  of  Don  John  was  composed  of 
Spanish  or  Spanish-Italian  veterans.  Moreover,  they  were  commanded  by 
the  most  renowned  captains  of  the  age — by  Don  John  himself,  and  Alexander 
of  Parma,  sustained  by  such  veterans  as  Mondragon,  the  hero  of  the  memor- 
able submarine  expedition ;  Mendoza,  the  accomplished  cavalry  officer, 
diplomatist,  and  historian ;  and  Mansfeld,  of  whom  Don  John  had  himself 
written  Co  the  King  that  his  Majesty  had  not  another  officer  of  such  account 
in  all  the  Netherlands.'  Such  officers  as  these,  besides  Gonzaga,  Camillo 
Monte,  Mucio  Pagano,  at  the  head  of  such  troops  as  fought  that  day  under 
the  banner  of  the  Cross,  might  go  far  in  accounting  for  this  last  and  most 
tremendous  victory  of  the  Inquisition.    On  the  other  hand,  although  Bossu 
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and  Champagny  were  with  the  States'  army,  yet  their  hearts  were  hirdly  with 
the  cause.  Both  had  long  been  loyal,  and  had  earned  many  laurels  against 
the  rebeb,  while  Charopagny  was  still  devoutly  a  Papist,  and  wavered  pain- 
fully between  his  hatred  to  heresy  and  to  Spaia  Egmont  and  De  H«£ze  were 
raw,  unpractised  lads,  in  whom  genius  did  not  come  to  supply  the  place  of 
experience.  The  commander,  De  GoignJes,  was  a  veteran,  but  a  veteran 
who  had  never  gained  much  glory ;  and  the  chiefs  of  the  cavalry,  infantry, 
and  artillery  were  absent  at  the  Brussels  wedding.  The  news  of  this  addi- 
tional massacre,  inflicted  upon  a  nation  for  which  Berghen  and  Montigny 
had  laid  down  their  lives,  was  the  nuptial  benediction  for  Berghen's  heiress ; 
for  it  was  to  the  chief  wedding-guests  upon  that  occasion  that  the  disaster 
was  justly  attributed.  The  rank  and  file  of  the  States'  army  were  mainly 
mercenaries,  with  whom  the  hope  of  plunder  was  the  prevailing  motive  ;  the 
chief  commanders  Were  absent ;  while  those  ofiicers  who  were  with  the  troops 
were  neither  heartily  friendly  to  their  own  flagj  nor  sufficiently  experienced  to 
make  it  respected. 


CHAPTER  V. 


Tditds  lalen  by  Don  John — Wrath  excited  ngiunst  the  uiitocratic  party  br  the  recent  defeat — 
Attempts  upon  Amsierdara— ■•Salisfaclion"  of  Amsterdam  and  its  effects— De  Selles  sent 
with  royal  letten  from  Spain— Terms  offeied  by  Philip— Proclamatiun  of  Don  jDhn—Corr^ 
spondcnce  between  De  Sellei  and  the  Siales-general — Between  the  King  and  the  Governor- 
General— New  forces  raised  by  the  Slates — St.  Aldegonde  at  the  Diet — Municipal  rerolution 
in  Amslerdam— The  Prince's  letter  on  the  subject  of  the  Anabaplisu  of  Middelburg— The 
two  armies  Inactive — De  la  Noue — Action  at  Rijnemanu— John  Casimir — Perverae  polilici 
of  Queen  Eliiabeth— Aleocon  in  Ihe  Netherlands— Portrait  of  the  Duke— Orange's  position 
In  regard  to  him — Avowed  and  supposed  policy  of  the  French  court— Anger  of  Eliiabeth — 
Terms  arrangeil  between  AleQfon  and  the  Estates — Renewed  n^otiitlions  With  Don  Joho-^ 
Severe  temu  ollered  him — Interview  Of  the  English  envojnwith  the  Gotemor^DespondencJr 
ofDonJohn — Orange's  attempts  to  enforce  a  religious  peace— His  isolation  in  sentiment — 
The  malconlent  party— Count  John  Governor  of  (jelderland— Proposed  form  of  religious 
peace — FtoclamSIioB  to  that  effect  by  Orange  in  Antwerp — A  peiitioh  in  favour  of  Ihe 
Roman  Church  presented  by  Chsmpagny  and  other  Catholic  nobles  10  the  States-general — 
Consequent  commotion  in  Brussels^  Cham pagny  and  others  imprisoned — Indolence  and 
poverty  of  the  two  imnies— Illness  and  melancholy  of  Don  John — His  letters  to  Doria,  to 
Mendoia,  and  10  the  King — Death  of  Don  John— Suspicions  ofpoijon — Pompouj  burial-^ 
Removal  of  his  body  to  Spain — Concluding  remarks  upon  his  character. 

DoH  John  having  thu^  vindicated  his  own  military  fame  and  the  amazing 
superiority  of  the  Spanish  arms,  followed  up  his  victory  by  the  rapid  reduc- 
tion of  many  towns  of  second-rate  importance.  Louvain,  judoigne,  Tirle- 
mont,  Aerschotj  Bouvignes,  Sichem,  Nivelle,  Roeux,  Soignies,  Binch,  BeaU' 
mont,  Walcourt,  Matibeuge,  arid  Chimay,  either  submitted  to  their  conqueror 
or  were  taken  after  short  sieges.  The  usual  atrocities  were  inflicted  upon  the 
unfortunate  inhabitants  of  towns  where  resistance  was  attempted.  The  com- 
mandant of  Sichem  was  hanged  out  of  his  own  window,  along  with  several 
chief  burghers  and  ofiicers,  while  the  garrison  was  put  to  the  sword,  and  the 
bodies  cast  into  the  Demer,  The  only  critiie  committed  by  these  unfortunates 
was  to  have  ventured  a  blow  or  two  in  behalf  of  the  firesides  which  they  were 
employed  to  protecL^ 

In  Brussels,  on  the  other  hand,  there  was  less  consternation  excited  by 
these  events  than  boundless  rage  against  the  aristocratic  party  ;  for  the  defeat 
of  Gemblours  was  attributed,  with  justice,  to  the  intrigues  and  the  incapacity 
of  the  Catholic  magnates.     It  was  with  difGculty  that  Orange,  going  about 

^  Bar,  v\-  Qu.  ■!(]-  HcHfcf,  ivt\.  551.  UfiercEit  1  the  Fanin*  fHmily^"er  Epv  Brce  deccmjmUni  mv 
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by  n!ght  from  house  to  house,  from  street  to  street,  succeeded  in  calm'mg  tbe 
indignation  of  the  people,  and  in  preventing  them  from  sweeping  in  a  mass 
to  the  residence  of  the  leading  nobles,  in  order  to  inflict  summary  vengeance 
on  the  traitors.  All  looked  to  the  Prince  as  their  only  saviour,  not  a  thought 
nor  a  word  being  wasted  upon  Matthias.  Not  a  voice  was  raised  in  the 
assembly  to  vindicate  the  secret  proceedings  of  the  Catholic  party,  nor  to 
oppose  the  measures  which  the  Prince  might  suggest^  The  terrible  disaster 
had  taught  the  necessity  of  union.  All  parties  heartily  joined  in  the  neces- 
sary steps  to  place  the  capital  in  a  state  of  complete  defence,  and  to  assemble 
forthwith  new  troops  to  take  the  place  of  the  army  just  annihilated.  The 
victor  gained  nothing  by  his  victory  in  comparison  with  the  proht  acquired 
by  the  States  through  their  common  misfortune.  Nor  were  all  the  towns 
which  had  recently  fallen  jnto  the  hands  of  Don  John  at  all  comparable  in 
importance  to  the  city  of  Amsterdam,  which  now,  by  a  most  timely  arrangc- 
nien:,  furnished  a  rich  compensation  to  the  national  party  for  the  disaster  of 
Gemblqurs. 

Since  the  conclusipp  of  the  Ghent  Pacification,  it  had  been  the  most  earnest 
wish  of  the  Prince,  an^  pf  Holland  and  Zealand,  to  recoyer  possession  of  this 
most  important  city,  The  wish  was  naturally  shared  by  every  true  patriot  in 
tl^e  States-general.  It'  had,  however,  been  extremely  difficult  to  arrange  the 
terms  of  the  "  Satisfaption,"  Every  fresh  attempt  at  an  amicable  compromise 
was  wrecked  upc^n  the  obstjnatc  bigotry  of  the  leading  civic  authorities.  They 
woiild  make  no  agreement  to  accept  the  authority  of  Orange,  except,  as  Sl 
Ald'egonde  expressed  himself,  upon  terms  which  would  enable  them  "  to  govern 
their  governor,"  *  The  influence  fif  the  monks,  who  were  resident  in  large 
numbers  within  the  city,  and  of  the  magistrates,  i^ho  were  all  stanch  Catholics, 
had  been  hitherto  sufficient  to  outweigh  the  efforts  made  by  the  large  masses 
of  the  Reformed  religionists  composing  the  bulk  of  the  population.  It  was, 
however^  impossible  to  allo\^  Amsterdam  to  remain  in  this  isolated  and  hostile 
attitude  to  the  rest  of  Holland.  The  Prince,  having  promised  to  use  no 
coercion,  and  loyally  adhering  to  his  pledge,  had  only  ipith  extreme  difficulty 
restrained  the  violence  of  the  Hollanders  and  2^alanders,  who  were  determined, 
by  fair  means  or  foul,  to  restore  the  capital  city  to  its  natural  place  within  his 
stadholderate.  He  had  been  obliged,  on  various  occasions,  particularly  on 
the  2ist  of  October  fif  the  preceding  year,  to  address  a  most  decided  and 
peremptory  letter  to  the  Estates  of  Holland  and  Zealand,  forbidding  the 
employment  of  hostile  measures  against  Amsterdam.*  His  commands  had 
been  reluctantly,  partially,  and  only  temporarily  obeyed.  The  States  desisted 
from  their  scheme  of  reduping  the  city  by  famine,  but  they  did  not  the  less 
encourage  the  secret  and  unofficial  expeditions  which  were  daily  set  on  foot 
to  accomplish  the  aiinexation  by  a  sudden  enterprise. 

Late  in  November,  a  desperate  attempt  *  had  been  made  by  Colonel  Helling, 
in  conjunction  with  Governor  Sonoy,  to  cany  the  city  by  surprise.  The  force 
which  the  adventurer  collected  for  the  purpose  was  inadequate,  and  his  plans 
were  unskilfully  arranged.  He  was  himself  slain  in  the  streets  at  the  very 
commencement  of  the  action  ;  whereupon,  in  the  quaint  language  of  the 
contemporary  chronicler,  "  the  hearts  of  the  soldiers  sank  in  their  shoes,"  and 
they  evacuated  the  city  with  much  greater  rapidity  than  they  had  entered  it.* 
The  Prince  was  indignant  at  these  violent  measures,  which  retarded  rather 
than  advanced  the  desired  consummation.     At  the  same  time  it  was  an  evil 
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of  immense  magnitude,  this  anomalous  condition  of  his  capital  Ceaselesis 
schemes  were  concerted  by  tbe  municipal  and  clerical  conspirators  within 
its  walls,  and  various  attempts  were  known,  at  different  times,  to  have  been 
contemplated  by  Don  John  to  inflict  a  home-thrust  upon  the  provinces  of 
Holland  and  Zealand  at  the  most  vulnerable  and  vital  point  The  "  Satis- 
faction," accepted  by  Utrecht^  in  the  autumn  of  1577,  had,  however,  paved 
the  way  for  the  recovery  of  Amsterdam ;  so  that  upon  the  8th  February  1578, 
certain  deputies  from  Utrecht  succeeded  at  last  in  arranging  terms  which 
were  accepted  by  the  sister  city,*  The  basis  of  the  treaty  was,  as  usual,  the 
nominal  supremacy  of  the  Catholic  religion,  with  toleration  for  the  Reformed 
worship.  The  necessary  effect  would  be,  as  in  Harlem,  Utrecht,  and  other 
places,  to  establish  the  new  religion  upon  an  entire  equality  with  the  old.  It 
was  arranged  that  no  congregations  were  to  be  disturbed  in  their  religious 
exercises  in  the  places  re^eciively  assigned  to  them.  Those  of  the  Reformed 
faith  were  to  celebrate  their  worship  without  the  walls.  They  were,  however, 
to  enjoy  the  right  of  burying  their  dead  within  these  precincts ;  and  it  is 
singular  how  much  importance  was  attached  at  that  day  to  a  custom  at  which 
the  common  sentiment  and  the  common  sense  of  modem  times  revolt  "  To 
bury  our  dead  within  our  own  cities  is  a  right  hardly  to  be  denied  to  a  dog," 
said  the  Prince  of  Orange ;  *  and  accordingly  this  right  was  amply  secured 
by  the  new  Satisfaction  of  Amsterdam.  It  was,  however,  stipulated  that  the 
funerals  should  be  modest,  and  attended  by  no  more  than  twenty-four  persons 
at  once.*  The  treaty  was  hailed  with  boundless  joy  in  Holland  and  Zealand, 
while  countless  benedictions  were  invoked  upon  the  *'  blessed  peacemakers  " 
as  the  Utrecht  deputies  walked  through  the  streets  of  Amsterdam.^  There  is 
no  doubt  that  the  triumph  thus  achieved  by  the  national  party  far  counter- 
balanced the  Governor-General's  victory  at  Gemblours. 

Meantime,  the  Seigneur  de  Selles,  brother  of  the  deceased  Noircarmes, 
had  arrived  from  Spain.*  He  was  the  special  bearer  of  a  letter  from  the  King 
to  the  States-general,  written  in  reply  to  their  communications  of  the  a4th  of 
August  and  8lh  of  September  of  the  previous  year.  The  tone  of  the  royal 
dispatch  ^  was  very  affectionate,  the  substance  such  as  entirely  to  justify  the 
whole  policy  of  Orange.  It  was  obvious  that  the  penetrating  and  steadfast 
statesman  had  been  correct  in  refusing  to  be  moved  to  the  right  or  the  left  by 
the  specious  language  of  Philip's  former  letters,  or  by  the  apparent  frankness 
of  Don  John.  No  doubt  the  Governor  bad  been  sincere  in  his  desire  for  peace, 
but  the  Prince  knew  very  well  his  incapacity  to  confer  that  blessing.  The 
Prince  knew — what  no  man  else  appeared  fully  to  comprehend  at  (hat  epoch 
— that  the  mortal  combat  between  the  Inquisition  and  the  Reformation  was 
already  fully  engaged.  The  great  battle  between  divine  reason  and  right  divine, 
on  which  the  interests  of  unborn  generations  were  hanging,  was  to  be  fought 
out  before  the  eyes  of  all  Christendom  on  the  plain  of  the  Netherlands. 

Orange  was  willing  to  lay  down  his  arms  if  he  couid  receive  security  for 
the  Reformed  worship.  He  had  no  desire  to  exterminate  the  ancient  religion, 
but  he  meant  also  to  protect  the  new  against  extermination.  Such  security, 
he  felt,  would  never  be  granted,  and  he  had  therefore  resolutely  refused  to 
hearken  to  Don  John,  for  he  was  sure  that  peace  with  him  was  impossible. 
The  letters  now  produced  by  De  Selles  confirmed  his  position  completely. 
The  King  said  not  a  word  concerning  the  appointment  of  a  new  Governor- 
General,  but  boldly  insisted  upon  the  necessity  of  maintaining  the  two  cardinal 
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points — his  royal  supremacy,  and  the  CatSiolic  religion  upon  the  basit  adopted 
by  fiis  father,  the  Emperor  Charles  the  Fifth.' 

This  was  the  whole  substance  of  his  communication— the  supTcmocy  of 
royalty  and  of  papacy  as  in  the  time  of  Charles  the  Fifth.  These  cabalistic 
words  were  repeated  twice  in  the  brief  letter  to  the  Estates.  They  were 
repeated  five  times  in  the  instructions  furnished  by  his  Majesty  to  De  Selles.* 
The  letter  and  the  instructions  indeed  contained  nothing  else.  Two  simples 
were  offered  for  the  cure  of  the  body  politic,  racked  by  the  fever  and  con- 
vulsion of  ten  horrible  years— two  simples  which  the  patient  could  hardly 
be  so  unreasonable  as  to  reject — unlimited  despotism  and  religious  perse- 
cution. The  whole  matter  lay  in  a  nutshell,  but  it  was  a  nutshell  which 
enclosed  the  flaming  edicts  of  Charles  the  Fifths  with  their  scaffolds,  gibbets, 
racks,  and  funeral  piles.  The  Prince  and  the  States-general  spumed  such 
pacific  overtures,  and  preferred  rather  to  gird  themselves  for  the  combat 

That  there  might  be  no  mistake  about  the  matter,  Don  John,  immediately 
after  receiving  the  letter,  issued  a  proclamation  to  enforce  the  King's  command. 
He  mentioned  it  as  an  acknowledged  fact  that  the  States-general  had  long 
ago  sworn  the  maintenance  of  the  two  points  of  royal  and  Catholic  supiemAC)', 
according  to  the  practice  under  the  Emperor  Charles.'  The  States  iostantly 
published  an  indignant  rejoinder,  affirming  the  indisputable  truth  that  they 
had  sworn  to  the  maintenance  of  the  Ghent  Pacification,  and  proclaiming 
the  assertion  of  Don  John  an  infamous  fabehood.  It  was  an  outrage  upon 
common  sense,  they  said,  that  the  Ghent  treaty  could  be  tortured  into  sanction- 
ing the  placards  and  the  Inquisition,  evils  which  that  sacred  instrument  had 
been  expressly  intended  to  crush.* 

A  letter  was  then  formally  addressed  to  his  Majesty,  in  the  name  of  the 
Arcliduke  Matthias  and  of  the  Estates,  demanding  the  recall  of  Don  John  and 
the  maintenance  of  the  Ghent  Pacification.*  De  Selles,  in  reply;  sent  a  brief 
deprecatory  paper,  enclosing  a  note  from  Don  John,  which  the  envoy  acknow- 
ledged might  seem  somewhat  harsh  in  its  expressions.  The  letter  contained, 
indeed,  a  sufficiently  fierce  and  peremptory  summons  to  the  States  to  obey  the 
King's  commands  with  regard  to  the  system  of  Charles  the  Fifth,  accord- 
ing to  their  previous  agreement,  together  with  a  violent  declaration  of  the 
Governor's  displeasure  that  they  had  dared  to  solicit  the  aid  of  foreign  princes.* 
On  the  rSth  of  February  came  a  proposition  from  De  Selles  that  the  Priuce 
of  Orange  should  place  himself  in  the  hands  of  Don  Johnj  while  the  Prince 
of  Parma,  alone  and  without  arms,  would  come  before  the  Assembly  to  nego- 
tiate with  them  upon  these  matters.'  The  reply  returned  by  the  States-general 
to  this  absurd  suggestion  expressed  their  regret  that  the  son  of  the  Duchess 
Margaret  should  have  taken  part  with  the  enemy  of  the  Netherlanders,  con- 
plained  of  the  bull  by  which  the  Pope  had  invited  war  against  them  as  if  they 
had  been  Saracensj  repeated  their  most  unanswerable  argument — that  the 
Ghent  Pacification  had  established  a  system  directly  the  reverse  of  that  which 
existed  under  Charles  the  Fifth — and  affirmed  their  resolution  never  more  to 
submit  to  Spanish  armies,  executioners,  edicts;  or  inquisitions,  and  never  more 
to  return  to  the  principles  of  the  Emperor  and  of  Alva.'  To  this  diplomatic 
correspondence  succeeded  a  war  of  words  and  of  pamphlets,  some  of  them 
very  inflammatory  and  very  eloquent  Meantime,  the  preparations  for  active 
hostilities  were  proceeding  daily.  The  Prince  of  Orange,  through  his  envoys 
in  England,  had  arranged  for  subsidies  in  the  coming  campaign,  and  for  troops 
which  were  to  be  led  to  the  Netherlands  under  Duke  Casimir  of  the  Palatinate. 
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He  sent  commissioners  through  the  provinces  to  raise  the  respective  contri- 
butions agreed  upon,  besides  an  extraordinary  quota  of  four  hundred  thousand 
guilders  monthly.  He  also  negotiated  a  loan  of  a  hundred  and  twenty  thou- 
sand guilders  from  the  citirens  of  Antwerp.  Many  new  taxes  were  imposed 
by  his  directionj  both  upon  income  and  upon  consumption.  By  his  advice, 
liowever,  and  with  the  consent  of  the  States-general,  the  provinces  of  Holland 
and  Zealand  held  no  community  of  burthens  with  the  other  provinces,  but  of 
their  own  free  will  contributed  more  than  the  sums  for  which  they  would  have 
been  assessed.  Mr.  Leyton,  who  was  about  to  return  from  his  unsuccessful 
mission  from  ElizabeUi  to  Don  John,  was  requested  by  the  States-general  to 
convey  to  her  Majesty  a  Mthful  report  of  the  recent  correspondence,  and 
especially  of  the  language  held  by  the  Govemor-GeneraL  He  was  also  ui^ed 
to  use  his  influence  with  the  Queen,  to  the  end  that  her  promises  of  assistance 
might  be  speedily  fulfilled.' 

Troops  were  rapidly  enrolled,  and  again,  by  the  same  honest  but  mistaken 
policy,  the  chief  offices  were  conferred  upon  the  great  nobles — Aerschoi, 
Champagny,  Bossu,  Egmont)  Lalain,  the  Viscount  of  Ghent,  Baron  de  Ville, 
and  many  others,  most  of  whom  were  to  desert  the  cause  in  the  hour  of  its 
need.  Od  the  other  hand,  Don  John  was  proceeding  with  his  military  pre- 
parations upon  an  extensive  scale-  The  King  had  recently  furnished  him  with 
one  million  nine  hundred  thousand  dollars,  add  had  promised  to  provide  him 
with  two  hundred  thousand  more,  monthly.  With  these  funds  his  Majesty  esti- 
mated that  an  army  of  thirty  thousand  foot,  sixteen  thousand  cavalry,  and  thirty 
pieces  of  artillery,  could  be  levied  and  kept  on  foot  If  more  remittances  should 
prove  to  be  necessary,  it  was  promised  that  they  should  be  forthcoming.' 

This  was  the  result  of  many  earnest  remonstrances  made  by  the  Governor 
concerning  the  dilatofy  policy  of  the  King.  Wearied  with  being  constantly 
ordered  "  to  blow  hot  and  cold  with  the  same  breath,"  '  he  had  insisted  that 
his  Majesty  should  select  the  hot  or  the  cold,  and  furnish  him  with  the  means 
of  enforcing  the  choice.  For  himself,  Don  John  assured  his  brother  that  the 
hottest  measures  were  most  to  his  taste,  and  most  suitable  to  the  occasion. 
Fire  and  sword  could  alone  save  the  royal  authority,  for  all  the  provinces  had 
"  abandoned  themselves,  body  and  soul,  to  the  greatest  heretic  and  tyrant 
that  prince  ever  had  for  vassal."  *  Unceasing  had  been  the  complaints  and 
entreaties  of  the  Captain-General,  called  forth  by  the  apathy  or  irresolu- 
tion of  Philip.  It  was  only  by  assuring  him  that  the  Netherlands  actually 
belonged  to  Orange  that  the  monarch  could  be  aroused.  "  His  they  are, 
and  none  other's,"  *  said  the  Governor,  dolefully.  The  King  had  accordingly 
sent  back  De  Billy,  Don  John's  envoy,  with  decided  injunctions  to  use  force 
and  energy  to  put  down  the  revolt  at  once,  and  with  an  intimation  that  funds 
n)igbt  be  thenceforth  more  regularly  depended  upon,  as  the  Indian  fleets 
were  expected  in  July.  Philip  also  advised  his  brother  to  employ  a  portion 
of  his  money  in  purchasing  the  governors  and  principal  persons  who  con- 
trolled the  cities  and  other  strong  places  belonging  to  the  States.* 

Meantime  Don  John  thundered  forth  a  manifesto  which  had  been  re- 
cently prepared  in  Madrid,  by  which  the  Estates,  both  general  and  particular, 
were  ordered  forthwith  to  separate,  and  forbidden  to  assemble  again  except 
by  especial  licence.  All  commissions,  civil  or  military,  granted  by  States' 
authority,  were  morcver  annulled,  together  with  a  general  prohibition  of  any 
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act  of  obedience  to  such  functionaries,  and  of  contribution  to  any  imposts 
which  might  be  levied  by  their  authority.'  Such  thunders  were  now  com- 
paratively  harmless,  for  the  States  had  taken  their  course,  and  were  busily 
engaged,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  in  arming  for  the  conflict.  Sl  Alde- 
gonde  was  deputed  to  attend  the  imperial  diet,  then  in  session  at  Worms, 
where  he  delivered  an  oration  which  was  very  celebrated  in  its  day  as  a  com- 
position, but  which  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  produced  much  pracrical  effect 
The  current  was  setting  hard  in  Germany  against  the  Reformed  religion  and 
against  the  Netherland  cause,  the  Augsburg  Confessionists  showing  hardly 
more  sympathy  with  Dutch  Calvinists  than  with  Spanish  Papists.' 

Envoys  from  Don  John  also  attended  the  diet,  and  requested  St.  Aldegoride 
to  furnish  them  with  a  copy  of  his  oration.  This  he  declined  to  do.  While 
in  Germany  St.  Aldegonde  was  informed  by  John  Casimir  that  Duke  Charles 
of  Sweden  had  been  solicited  to  furnish  certain  ships  of  war  for  a  contemplated 
operation  against  Amsterdam.*  The  Duke  had  himself  given  information  of 
this  plot  to  the  Prince  Palatine.  It  was  therefore  natural  that  St  Ald^onde 
should  forthwith  dispatch  the  intelligence  to  his  friends  in  the  Netherlands, 
warning  them  of  the  dangers  still  to  be  apprehended  from  the  machinations 
of  the  Catholic  agents  and  functionaries  in  Amsterdam ;  for  although  the 
Reformation  had  made  rapid  progress  in  that  important  city  since  the  con- 
clusion of  the  Satisfaction,  yet  the  magistracy  remained  Catholic* 

William  Bardez,  son  of  a  former  high  sheriff,  a  warm  partisan  of  Orange  and 
of  the  "religion,"  had  already  determined  to  overthrow  that  magistracy  and 
to  expel  the  friars  who  infested  the  city.  The  recent  information  dispatched 
by  St  Aldegonde  confinned  him  in  his  purpose.  There  had  been  much 
ivrangling  between  the  Popish  functionaries  and  those  of  the  Reformed  religion 
concerning  the  constitution  of  the  burgher  guard.  The  Calvinists  could  feel  no 
security  for  their  own  lives,  or  the  repose  of  the  commonwealth  of  Holland, 
unless  they  were  themselves  allowed  a  full  participation  in  the  government  of 
those  important  bands.  They  were,  moreover,  dissatisfied  with  the  assignment 
which  had  been  made  of  the  churchyards  to  the  members  of  their  communion. 
These  causes  of  discord  had  maintained  a  g^eral  irritation  among  the  body 
of  the  inhabitants,  and  were  now  used  as  pretexts  by  Bardez  for  his  design. 
He  knew  the  city  to  be  ripe  for  the  overthrow  of  the  magistracy,  and  he  had 
arranged  with  Governor  Sonoy  to  be  furnished  with  a  suflicient  number  of 
well-tried  soldiers,  who  were  to  be  concealed  in  the  houses  of  the  confederates. 
A  lai^e  number  of  citizens  were  also  ready  to  appear  at  his  bidding  with  arms 
in  their  hands.' 

On  the  Z4th  of  May  he  wrote  to  Sonoy,  begging  him  to  hold  himself  in 
readiness,  as  all  was  prepared  within  the  ci^.  At  the  same  time  he  requested 
the  Governor  to  send  him  forthwith  a  "morion  and  a  buckler  of  proof,"  for 
he  intended  to  see  the  matter  fairly  through.'  Sonoy  answered  encouragingly, 
and  sent  him  the  armour  as  directed.  On  the  38th  of  May,  Bardez,  with  four 
confederates,  went  to  the  council-room,  to  remonstrate  with  the  senate  con- 
cerning the  grievances  which  had  been  so  often  disaissed.  At  about  midday, 
one  of  the  confederates,  upon  leaving  the  council-room,  stepped  out  for  a 
moment  upon  the  balcony,  which  looked  towards  the  public  square.  Stand- 
ing there  for  a  moment,  he  gravely  removed  his  hat,  and  then  as  gravely 
replaced  it  upon  his  head.  This  was  a  preconcerted  signal.  At  the  next  instant 
a  sailor  was  seen  to  rush  across  the  square  waving  a  Hag  in  both  hands. 
"All  ye  who  love  the  Prince  of  Orange,  take  heart  and  follow  me  I  "he 
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shouted.*  Id  a  monicnt  the  square  was  alive.  Soldiers  and  armed  citizens 
suddenlj  sprang  forth,  as  if  fiom  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  Bardez  led  a  strong 
force  directly  into  the  council-chamber,  and  arrested  every  one  of  the  aston- 
ished magistrates.  At  the  same  time,  his  confederates  had  scoured  the  town 
and  taken  every  friai  in  the  city  into  custody.  Monks  and  senators  were 
then  marched  solemnly  down  towards  the  quay,  where  a  vessel  was  in  readiness 
to  receive  them.  "  To  the  gallows  with  them  1  to  the  gallows  with  them  ! " 
shouted  the  populace  as  they  passed  along.'  "  To  the  gibbet,  whither  they 
have  brought  many  a  good  fellow  before  his  time  1 "  Such  were  the  openly 
expressed  desires  of  their  fellow-citizens  as  these  dignitaries  and  holy  men 
proceeded  to  what  they  believed  their  doom.  Although  treated  respectfully 
by  those  who  guarded  them,  they  were  filled  with  trepidation,  for  they  believed 
the  execrations  of  the  populace  the  harbingers  of  their  fate.  As  they  entered 
the  vessel,  they  felt  convinced  that  a  watery  death  had  been  substituted  for 
the  gibbet.  Poor  old  Henrich  Dirckzoon,  ex-bui^omaster,  pathetically  re- 
jected a  couple  ofclean  shirts  which  his  careful  wife  had  sent  him  by  the  hands 
of  the  housemaid.  "  Take  them  away ;  take  them  home  again,"  said  the 
rueful  burgomaster ;  "  I  shall  never  need  clean  shirts  again  in  this  world." ' 
He  entertained  no  doubt  that  it  was  the  intention  of  his  captors  to  scuttle 
the  vessel  as  soon  as  they  had  put  a  little  out  to  sea,  and  so  to  leave  them  to 
their  fate.  No  such  tragic  end  was  contemplated,  however,  and,  in  fact,  never 
was  a  complete  municipal  revolution  accomplished  in  so  good-natured  and 
jocose  a  manner.  The  Catholic  magistrates  and  friars  escaped  with  their 
iri^t  They  were  simply  turned  out  of  town,  and  forbidden,  for  their  lives, 
ever  to  come  back  again.  After  the  vessel  had  proceeded  a  little  distance 
from  the  city,  they  were  all  landed  high  and  dry  upon  a  dyke,  and  so  let^ 
unharmed  within  the  open  country.' 

A  new  board  of  magistrates,  of  which  stout  WilUam  Bardez  was  one,  was 
soon  appointed  j  the  train-bands  were  reorganised,  and  the  churches  thrown 
open  to  the  Reformed  worship,  to  the  exclusion,  at  first,  of  the  Catholics. 
This  was  certainly  contrary  to  the  Ghent  treaty  and  to  the  recent  Satisfaction ; 
it  was  also  highly  repugnant  to  the  opinions  of  Orange.  After  a  short  time, 
accordingly,  the  Catholics  were  again  allowed  access  to  the  churches,  but  the 
tables  had  now  been  turned  for  ever  in  the  capital  of  Holland,  and  the 
Reformation  was  an  established  fact  throughout  that  little  province. 

Similar  events  occurring  upon  the  following  day  at  Harlem,  accompanied 
with  some  bloodshed — for  which,  however,  the  perpetrator  was  punished  with 
death — opened  the  great  church  of  that  city  to  the  Reformed  congregations, 
and  closed  them  for  a  time  to  the  Catholics.* 

Thus  the  cause  of  the  new  religion  was  triumphant  in  Holland  and  Zealand, 
while  it  was  advancing  with  rapid  strides  through  the  other  provinces.  Public 
preaching  was  of  daily  occurrence  everywhere.  On  a  single  Sunday,  fifteen 
different  ministers  of  the  Reformed  religion  preached  in  different  places  in 
Antwerp.'  "  Do  you  think  this  can  be  put  down  ? "  said  Orange  to  the 
remonstrating  burgomaster  of  that  city.  "  'Tis  for  you  to  repress  it, '  said  the 
functionary  ;  "  I  grant  your  Highness  full  power  to  do  so."  "  And  do  you 
think,"  replied  the  Prince,  "that  I  can  do  at  this  late  moment  what  the 
Duke  of  Alva  was  unable  to  accomplish  in  the  very  plenitude  of  his  power  ?  "  < 
Al  the  same  time,  the  Prince  of  Orange  was  more  than  ever  disposed  to  rebuke 
his  own  Church  for  practising  persecution  in  her  turn.  Again  he  lifted  his 
commanding  voice  in  behalf  of  the  Anabaptists  of  Middelburg.     He  reminded 
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the  magistrates  of  that  city  that  these  peaceful  burghers  were  always  perfectly 
willing  to  bear  their  part  in  all  the  common  burthens,  that  their  word  was  as 
good  as  their  oath,  and  that  as  to  the  matter  of  military  service,  although  their 
principles  forbade  them  to  bear  arms,  they  had  ever  been  ready  to  provide 
and  pay  for  substitutes.  '*  We  declare  to  you,  therefore,"  said  he.  "  that  you 
have  no  right  to  trouble  yourselves  with  any  man's  conscience  so  long  as 
nothing  is  done  to  cause  private  harm  or  public  scandal  We  therefore  ex- 
pressly ordain  that  you  desist  from  molesting  these  Baptists,  from  offering 
hindrance  to  their  handicraft  and  daily  trade,  by  which  they  can  earn  bread 
for  their  wives  and  children,  and  that  you  permit  them  henceforth  to  open 
their  shops  and  to  do  their  work,  according  to  the  custom  of  former  days. 
Beware,  therefore,  of  disobedience  and  of  resistance  to  the  ordinance  which 
we  now  establish." ' 

Meantime,  the  armies  on  both  sides  had  been  assembled,  and  had  been 
moving  towards  each  other.  Don  John  was  at  the  head  of  nearly  thirty  thou- 
sand troops,  including  a  large  proportion  of  Spanish  and  Italian  veterans.* 
The  States'  army  hardly  numbered  eighteen  thousand  foot  and  two  thousand 
cavalry,  under  the  famous  Francois  de  la  Noue,  sumamed  Bras  de  Fer,  who 
had  been  recently  appointed  mariehal  de  camp,  and  under  Count  Bossu, 
commander-in-chief.^  The  muster-place  of  the  provincial  forces  was  in  the 
plains  between  Herenthals  and  Lier.  At  this  point  they  expected  to  be  rein- 
forced by  Duke  Casimir,  who  bad  been,  since  the  early  part  of  the  summer,  in 
the  country  of  Zutfen,  but  who  was  still  remaining  there  inglorious  and  inactive, 
until  he  could  be  furnished  with  the  requisite  advance-money  to  his  troops.* 

Don  John  was  determined,  if  possible,  to  defeat  the  States'  army  before 
Duke  Casimir,  with  his  twelve  thousand  Germans,  should  effect  his  juncture 
with  Bossu.  The  Governor  therefore  crossed  the  Demer,  near  Aerschot, 
towards  the  end  of  July,  and  offered  batde,  day  after  day,  to  the  enemy.  A 
series  of  indecisive  skirmishes  was  the  result,  in  the  last  of  which,  near  Rijoe- 
mants,  on  the  first  day  of  August,  the  royalists  were  worsted  and  obliged  to 
retire,  after  a  desultory  action  of  pearly  eight  hours,  leaving  a  thousand  dead 
upon  the  tield.^  Their  offer  of  "double  or  quit^"  the  following  morning, 
was  steadily  refused  by  Bossu,  who,  secure  within  his  intrenchments,  was  not 
to  be  induced  at  that  moment  to  encounter  the  chances  of  a  general  engage- 
ment For  this  he  was  severely  blamed  by  the  more  violent  of  the  national 
party."  His  patriotism,  which  was  of  such  recent  origin,  was  vehemently  sus- 
pected j  and  his  death,  which  occurred  not  long  afterwards,  was  supposed  to 
have  alone  prevented  his  deserting  the  States  to  fight  again  under  Spanish 
colours.  These  suspicions  were  probably  unjusL  Bossu's  truth  of  character 
had  been  as  universally  recognised  as  was  his  signal  bravery.  If  he  refused 
upon  this  occasion  a  general  battle,  those  who  rejected  upon  the  usual  results 
to  the  patriot  banner  of  such  engagements  might  confess,  perhaps,  that  one 
disaster  the  more  had  been  avoided.  Don  John,  finding  it  impossible  to 
accomplish  his  purpose,  and  to  achieve  another  Gemblours  victory,  fell  back 
again  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Namur.^ 

The  States'  forces  remained  waiting  for  the  long-promised  succour  of  John 
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Casimir.  It  was  the  36th  of  August,  however,  before  the  Duke  led  his  twelve 
thousand  men  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Mechlin,  where  Bossu  was  encamped.^ 
This  young  prince  possessed  neither  the  ability  nnr  the  generosity  which 
were  requisite  for  the  heroic  part  which  he  was  ambitious  to  perform  in  the 
Netherland  drama.  He  was  inspired  by  a  vague  idea  of  personal  aggrandise- 
ment, although  he  professed  at  the  same  time  the  utmost  deference  to  William 
of  Orange.  He  expressed  the  hope  that  he  and  the  Prince  "  should  be  but 
two  heads  under  one  hat ; "  ^  but  he  would  have  done  well  to  ask  himself 
whether  his  own  contribution  to  this  partnership  of  brains  would  very  much 
enrich  the  silent  statesman.  Orange  himself  regarded  him  with  respectful 
contempt,  and  considered  his  interference  with  Netherland  matters  but  as  an 
additional  element  of  mischief  The  Duke's  right  hand  man,  however,  Peter 
Peuterich,  the  "equestrian  doctor,"  as  Sir  Philip  Sydney  called  him — equally 
skilful  with  the  sword  as  with  the  pen — had  succeeded,  whilp  on  a  mission  to 
England,  in  acquiring  the  Queen's  favour  for  his  master.'  To  Casimir,  there- 
fore, had  been  intrusted  the  command  of  the  levies,  and  the  principal  expen- 
diture of  the  subsidies  which  she  had  placed  at  the  disposition  of  the  States. 
Upon  Casimir  she  relied  as  a  counterweight  to  the  Duke  of  Alen^on,  who, 
as  she  knew,  had  already  entered  the  provinces  at  the  secret  solicitation  of 
a  large  faction  among  the  nobles.  She  had  as  much  confidence  as  ever  in 
Orange,  but  she  imagined  herself  to  be  strengthening  his  cause  by  providing 
him  with  such  a  lieutenant  Casirefir's  immediate  friends  had  but  little  respect 
for  his  abilities.  His  father-in-law,  Augustus  of  Saxony,  did  not  approve  his 
expedition.  The  landgrave  William,  to  whom  he  wrote  for  counsel,  answered, 
in  his  quaint  manner,  that  it  was  always  difficult  for  one  friend  to  advise 
another  in  three  matters — to  wit,  in  taking  a  wife,  going  to  sea,  and  going  to 
war ;  but  that,  nevertheless,  despite  the  ancient  proverb,  he  would  assume 
the  responsibility  of  wamkig  Casimir  not  to  plu|igp  into  what  he  was  pleased 
to  call  the  "confusum  chaos  of  Netherland  politics."  The  Duke  felt  no  incli- 
nation, however,  to  take  the  advice  which  he  had  solicited.  He  had  been 
stung  by  the  sarcasm  which  Alva  had  once  uttered,  that  the  German  poten- 
tates carried  plenty  of  lions,  dragons,  eagles,  and  griffins  on  their  shields,  but 
that  these  ferociogs  animals  were  not  given  to  biting  or  scratching.  He  was 
therefore  disposed,  once  for  all,  to  show  that  the  teeth  and  claws  of  German 
princes  could  still  be  dangerous.  Unfortunately,  he  was  destined  to  add  a 
fresh  element  of  confusion  to  the  chaos,  and  to  furnish  rather  a  proof  than  a 
refutation  of  the  correctness  of  Alva's  gibe.* 

This  was  the  hero  who  was  now  thrust,  head  and  shoulders,  as  it  were,  into 
the  entangled  affairs  of  the  Netherlands,  and  it  was  Elizabeth  of  England, 
more  than  ever  alarmed  at  the  schemes  of  Aien^on,  who  had  pushed  forward 
this  Protestant  champion,  notwithstanding  the  disinclination  of  Orange. 

The  Queen  was  right  in  her  uneasiness  respecting  the  French  Prince.  The 
Catholic  nobles,  relymg  up>on  the  strong  feeling  still  rife  throughout  the  Wal- 
loon country  against  the  Reformed  religion,  and  inflamed  more  than  ever  by 
their  repugnance  to  Orange,  whose  genius  threw  them  so  completely  into  the 
shade,  had  already  drawn  closer  to  the  Duke.  The  same  influences  were 
at  work  to  introduce  Alen^on  which  had  formerly  been  employed  to  bring 
Matthias  from  Vienna.  Now  that  the  Archduke,  who  was  to  have  been  the 
rival,  had  become  the  dependent  of  William,  they  turned  their  attention  to 
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the  son  of  Catherine  de  Medici,  Orange  himself  liaving  alvaj^  kept  the  Duke 
in  reserve  as  an  instrument  to  overcome  the  political  coquetry  of  Elizabeth. 
That  great  Princess  never  manifested  less  greatness  than  in  her  earlier  and 
most  tormenting  connection  with  the  Netherlands.  Having  allured  tbem  for 
years  with  bright  but  changeful  face,  she  still  looked,  coldly  down  upon  the 
desolate  sea  where  they  were  drifting.  She  had  promised  much  ;  hci  perfor- 
mance had  been  nothing.  Her  jealousy  of  French  influence  had  at  length 
been  turned  to  account,  a  subsidy  and  a  levy  extorted  from  her  fears.  Her 
ministers  and  prominent  advisers  were  one  and  all  in  favour  of  an  open  and 
generous  support  to  the  provinces.  Walsingham,  Burleigh,  Knollys,  David- 
son, Sidney,  Leicester,  Fleetwood,  Wilson,  all  desired  that  she  should  frankly 
espouse  their  cause.  A  bold  policy  they  believed  to  be  the  only  prudent  one 
in  this  case ;  yet  the  Queen  considered  it  sagacious  to  dispatch  envoys  both 
to  PhiKp  and  to  Don  John,  as  if,  after  what  they  knew  of  her  tecret  practices, 
such  missions  could  effect  any  useful  purpose.  Eetter,  therefore,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  honest  and  intrepid  statesmen  of  England,  to  throw  down  the 
gauntlet  at  once  in  the  cause  of  the  oppressed  than  to  shufile  and  palter  until 
the  dreaded  rival  should  cross  the  firontier.  A  French  Netherlands  they  con- 
sidered even  more  dangerous  than  a  Spanish,  and  Elizabeth  partook  of  their 
sentiments  although  incapable  of  their  promptness.  With  the  perverseness 
which  was  the  chief  blot  upon  her  character,  she  was  pleased  that  tlie  Duke 
should  be  stilt  a  dangler  for  her  hand,  even  while  she  was  intriguing  against 
his  political  hopes.^  She  listened  with  undisguised  rapture  to  his  proposals 
of  love,  while  she  was  secretly  thwarting  the  plans  of  his  ambition. 

Meanwhile,  Alen^on  had  arrived  at  Mons,  and  we  have  seen  already  the 
feminine  adroitness  with  which  his  sister  of  Navarre  had  prepared  his  entrance. 
Not  in  vain  had  she  cajoled  the  commandant  of  Cambray  citadel  \  not  idly 
had  she  led  captive  the  hearts  of  Lalain  and  his  Countess,  thus  securing  the 
important  province  of  Hainault  for  the  Duke.  Don  John  might  indeed  gnash 
his  teeth  with  rage  as  he  marked  the  result  of  all  the  feasting  and  flattery,  the 
piping  and  dancing  at  Namur. 

Francis,  Duke  of  Alenjon,  and — since  the  accession  of  his  brother  Hcnijr 
to  the  French  throne — Duke  of  Anjou,  was,  upon  the  whole,  the  most  despi- 
cable personage  who  had  ever  entered  the  Netherlands.  His  previous  career 
at  home  had  been  so  flagrantly  false  that  he  had  forfeited  the  esteem  of  every 
honest  man  in  Europe,  Catholic  or  Lutheran,  Huguenot  or  Malcontent.  The 
world  has  long  known  his  character.  History  will  always  retain  him  as  an 
example  to  show  mankind  the  amount  of  mischief  which  may  be  perpetrated 
by  a  prince,  ferocious  without  courage,  ambitious  without  talent,  and  bigoted 
without  opinions.  Incapable  of  religious  convictions  himself,  he  had  alter- 
nately aspired  to  be  a  commander  of  Catholic  and  of  Huguenot  zealots,  and 
he  had  acquired  nothing  by  his  vacillating  course  save  the  entire  contempt 
of  all  parties  and  of  both  religions.  Scared  from  the  side  of  Navarre  ar.d 
Cond^  by  the  menacing  attitude  of  the  "  League,"  fearing  to  forfeit  the  succes- 
sion to  the  throne  unless  he  made  his  peace  with  the  court,  he  had  recently 
resumed  his  place  among  the  Catholic  commanders.  Nothing  was  easier  for 
him  than  to  return  shamelessly  to  a  party  which  he  had  shamelessly  deserted, 
save  perhaps  to  betray  it  again,  should  his  interest  prompt  him  to  do  so,  w 
the  morrow.  Since  the  peace  of  1576,  it  had  been  evident  that  the  ProtM- 
tants  could  not  count  upon  his  friendship,  and  he  had  soon  afterwards  bten 
placed  at  the  head  of  the  army  whicli  was  besieging  the  Huguenots  of  Issoii"&* 
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He  Bought  to  atone  for  having  commanded  the  troops  of  the  new  religion  by 
the  barbarity  with  which  he  now  persecuted  its  votaries.  When  Issoire  fell 
into  his  hands,  the  luckless  city  was  spared  none  of  the  misery  which  can 
be  inflicted  bj  a  brutal  and  frenzied  soldiery.  Its  men  were  butchered,  its 
females  outraged,  its  property  plundered,  with  a  thoroughness  which  rivalled 
the  Netherland  practice  of  Alva  or  Frederic  Toledo  or  Julian  Romero.  The 
town  was  sacked  and  burned  to  ashes  by  furious  Catholics  under  the  com- 
mand of  Francis  Alen90n  almost  at  the  very  moment  when  his  fair  sister, 
Margaret,  was  preparing  the  way  in  the  Netherlands  for  the  fresh  treason  ^ 
which  he  already  meditated  to  the  Catholic  cause.  The  treaty  of  Bergerac, 
signedintheautumn  of  1 577,^  again  restored  a  semblance  of  repose  lo  ITrance, 
and  again  afforded  an  opportunity  for  Alenjon  to  change  his  politics,  and 
what  he  called  his  religion.  Reeking  with  the  blood  of  the  Protestants  of 
Issoire,  he  was  now  at  leisure  to  renew  his  dalliance  with  the  Queen  of  Protes- 
tant England,  and  to  resume  his  correspondence  with  the  great  chieftain  of 
the  Rcfomaation  in  the  Netherlands. 

It  is  perhaps  an  impteachmeot  upon  the  perspicacity  of  Orange  that  he 
could  tolerate  this  mischievous  and  worthless  "son  of  France,"  even  for  the 
grave  reasons  which  influenced  him.  Nevertheless,  it  must  be  remembered 
that  he  only  intended  to  keep  him  in  reserve  for  the  purpose  of  irritating  the 
jealousy  and  quickening  the  friendship  of  the  English  Queen.  Those  who 
see  anything  tortuous  in  such  politics  must  beware  of  judging  the  intriguing 
age  of  Philip  and  Catherine  de  Medici  by  the  higher  standard  of  later  and 
possibly  more  candid  times.  It  would  have  been  puerile  for  a  man  of  William 
the  Silent's  resources  to  allow  himself  to  be  outwitted  by  the  intrigues  of  all 
the  courts  and  cabinets  in  Europe.  Moreover,  it  roust  be  remembered  that, 
if  he  alone  could  guide  himself  and  his  country  through  the  perplexing  laby- 
nnth  in  which  they  were  involved,  it  was  because  he  held  in  his  hand  the 
clue  of  an  honest  purpose.  His  position  in  regard  to  the  Duke  of  Alen9on 
had  now  become  sufficiently  complicated,  for  the  tiger  that  he  had  led  in  a 
chain  had  been  secretly  unloosed  by  those  who  meant  mischief.  In  the  autumn 
of  the  previous  year,  the  aristocratic  and  Catholic  party  in  the  States-general 
had  opened  their  communications  with  a  prince  by  whom  they  hoped  to  bo 
indemnified  for  their  previous  defeat 

The  ill  effects  of  Elizabeth's  coquetry  too  plainly  manifested  themselves  at 
last,  and  Alen9on  had  now  a  foothold  in  the  Netherlands.  Precipitated  by 
the  intrigues  of  the  party  which  had  always  been  either  openly  or  secretly 
hostile  to  Orange,  his  advent  could  no  longer  be  delayed.  It  only  remained 
for  the  Prince  to  make  himself  his  master,  as  he  had  already  subdued  each 
previous  rival  This  he  accomplished  with  his  customary  adroitness.  It  was 
soon  obvious,  even  to  so  dull  and  so  base  a  nature  as  that  of  the  Duke, 
that  it  was  his  best  policy  to  continue  to  cultivate  so  powerful  a  friendship. 
It  cost  him  little  to  crouch,  but  events  were  fatally  to  prove,  at  a  later  day, 
that  there  are  natures  too  malignant  to  be  trusted  or  taroed.  For  the 
present,  however,  Alen9on  professed  the  most  friendly  sentiments  towards  the 
Prince.  Solicited  by  so  anient  and  considerable  a  faction,  the  Duke  was  no 
longer  to  be  withheld  from  trying  the  venture,^  and  if  he  could  not  effect  his 
entrance  by  fair  means,  was  determined  to  do  so  by  forced  He  would  obtrude 
his  assistance  if  it  were  declined.  He  would  do  his  best  to  dismember  the 
provinces,  if  only  a  portion  of  them  would  accept  his  proffered  friend- 
ship.   Under  these  circumstances,  as  the  Prince  could  no  longer  exclude  him 
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from  the  country,  it  became  necessary  to  accept  his  friendship,  and  to  hold 
him  in  control.  The  Duke  had  formally  offered  his  assistance  to  the  States- 
general  directly  after  the  defeat  of  Gemblours,'  and  early  in  July  had  made  his 
appearance  in  Mons.  Thence  he  dispatched  his  envoys,  Des  Pruneaux  and 
Rochefort,  to  deal  with  the  States-general  and  with  Orange,  while  he  treated 
Matthias  with  contempt,  and  declared  that  he  bad  no  intention  to  negotiate 
with  him.  The  Archduke  burst  into  tears  when  informed  of  this  slight,  and 
feebly  expressed  a  wish  that  succour  might  be  found  ia  Germany  which  would 
render  this  French  alliance  unnecessary.  It  was  not  the  first  nor  the  last 
mortification  which  the  future  Emperor  was  to  nndergo.  The  Prince  was 
addressed  with  distinguished  consideration ;  Des  Pruneaux  protesting  that  he 
desired  but  three  things — the  glory  of  his  master,  the  glory  of  God,  and  the 
glory  of  William  of  Orange.* 

The  French  King  was  naturally  supposed  tO  be  privy  to  his  brother's 
Rchemes,  for  it  was  thought  ridiculous  to  suggest  that  Henry's  own  troops 
could  be  led  by  his  own  brother  on  this  foreign  expedition  without  his 
connivance.^  At  the  same  time,  private  letters  written  by  him  at  this  epoch 
expressed  disapprobation  of  the  schemes  of  Alen^on,  and  jealousy  of  his 
aggrandisement.  It  was,  perhaps,  difficult  to  decide  as  to  the  precise  views 
of  a  monarch  who  was  too  Weak  to  form  opinions  for  himself,  and  too  &l5e 
to  maintain  those  with  which  he  had  been  furnished  by  others.  With  the 
Medicean  mother  it  was  different,  and  it  was  she  who  was  believed  to  be  at 
the  bottom  of  the  intrigue.  There  was  even  a  vague  idea  that  the  Spanish 
sovereign  himself  might  be  privy  to  the  plot,  and  that  a  possible  marriage 
between  Alen^on  and  the  Infanta  might  be  on  the  cards.*  In  truth,  however, 
Philip  felt  himself  outraged  by  the  whole  proceedings.  He  resolutely  refiised 
to  accept  the  excuses  proffered  by  the  French  court,  or  to  doubt  the  com- 
plicity of  the  Queen  Dowager,  whoj  it  was  well  known,  governed  all  her  sons. 
She  had,  to  be  sure,  thought  proper  to  read  the  envoys  of  the  States-general 
a  lecture  updn  the  impropriety  of  subjects  opposing  the  commands  of  their 
lawful  Prince,  but  such  artifices  were  thought  too  transparent  to  deceive. 
Granvelle  scouted  the  idea  of  her  being  ignorant  of  Anjou's  scheme  or 
opposed  to  its  success.*  As  for  William  of  Hesse,  while  he  bewailed  more 
than  ever  the  luckless  plunge  into  "  eonfusum  ckaes  "  which  Casimir  had  taken, 
he  unhesitatingly  expressed  his  conviction  that  the  invasion  of  Alen^ on  was 
a  masterpiece  of  Catherine.  The  whole  responsibility  of  the  transaction  he 
divided,  in  truth,  between  the  Dowager  and  the  comet,  which  just  then  hung 
over  the  world,  filling  the  soul  of  the  excellent  Landgrave  with  dismal  appre- 
hension.' 

The  Queen  of  England  was  highly  incensed  by  the  actual  occurrence  of  the 
invasion  which  she  had  so  long  dreaded.  She  wks  loud  in  her  denunciarions 
of  the  danger  and  dishonour  which  would  be  the  result  to  the  provinces  of 
this  French  alliance.  She  threatened  not  only  to  withdraw  herself  from  their 
cause,  but  even  to  take  arms  against  a  commonwealth  which  had  dared  to 
accept  Alen^on  for  its  master.  She  had  originally  agreed  to  fiimish  one  hun- 
dred thousand  pounds  by  way  of  loan.  This  assistance  had  been  afterwards 
commuted  into  a  levy  of  thrfee  thousand  foot  and  two  thousand  horse,  to  be 
added  to  the  forces  of  John  Casimir,  and  to  be  placed  under  his  command. 
It  had  been  stipulated,  also,  that  the  Palatine  should  have  the  rank  and  pay 
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of  an  English  general-in-chier,  and  be  constdcred  as  the  Queen's  lieutenant 
The  money  had  been  furnished  and  the  troops  enrolled.  So  much  had  been 
already  bestowed,  and  could  not  be  recalled,  but  it  was  not  probable  that,  in 
her  present  humour,  the  Queen  would  be  induced  to  add  to  her  favoure.^ 

The  Prince,  obliged  bj  the  necessity  of  the  case,  had  prescribed  the  terms 
and  the  title  under  which  Alen^on  should  be  accepted.  Upon  the  13th  of 
August  the  Duke's  envoy  concluded  a  convention  in  twenty-three  articles, 
which  were  afterwards  subscribed  by  the  Duke  himself,  at  Mons,  upon  the 
30tb  of  the  same  mOnth.^  The  Substance  of  this  aimngenient  was  that 
Alen^on  should  lend  his  assistance  to  the  provinces  against  the  intolerable 
tyranny  of  the  Spaniards  and  the  unjustifiable  military  invasion  of  Don  John, 
He  was,  moreover,  to  bring  into  the  field  ten  thousand  foot  and  two  thousand 
horse  for  three  months.  After  the  eicpiration  of  this  term,  his  forces  might  be 
reduced  to  three  thousand  foot  and  five  hundred  horse.  The  States  were  to 
confer  upon  him  the  title  of  "  Defender  of  the  Liberty  of  the  Netherlands 
against  the  Tyranny  of  the  Spaniards  and  their  adherents."  He  was  to  under- 
take no  hostilities  against  Queen  Elizabeth.  The  SUtes  *ere  to  aid  him, 
whenever  it  should ,  become  necessary,  with  die  same  amount,  of  force  with 
which  he  now  assisted  them.  He  was  to  Submit  himself  contentedly  to  the 
civil  government  of  the  country  in  everything  regarding  its  internal  polity. 
He  was  tO  malte  no  special  contracts  or  treaties  with  any  cities  or  provinces 
of  the  Netherlands.  Should  the  States-general  accept  another  prince  as  sove- 
reignj  the  Duke  was  to  be  preferred  to  all  others,  upon  conditions  afterwards 
to  be  arranged.  All  cities  which  might  be  conquered  within  the  territory  of 
the  United  provinces  were  to  belong  to  the  States.  Such  places  not  in  that 
territory  as  should  voluntarily  surrender  were  to  be  apportioned,  by  equal 
division,  between  the  Duke  and  the  States.  The  Duke  was  to  bring  no  foreign 
troops  but  French  into  the  provmces.  The  month  of  August  was  reserved, 
during  which  the  States  were,  if  possible,  to  make  A  Composition  with  Don 
John.* 

These  articles  were  certainly  drawn  up  with  skilL  A  high-sounding  but 
barren  title,  which  gratified  the  Duke's  vanity  and  signified  nothing,  had  been 
conferred  upon  him  ;  while  at  the  same  time  he  was  forbidden  to  make  con- 
quests Or  contracts,  and  was  obliged  to  submit  himself  to  the  civil  government 
of  the  country :  in  short;  he  was  to  obey  the  Prince  of  Orange  in  all  things 
— and  so  here  was  another  plot  of  the  Prince's  enemies  neutralised.  Thus, 
for  the  present  at  least,  had  the  position  of  Anjou  been  defined. 

As  the  month  of  August,  during  which  it  was  agreed  *  that  negotiations 
with  the  Governor- General  should  remain  open,  had  already  half  expired,  cer- 
tain articles,  drawn  up  by  the  States-general,  were  at  once  laid  before  Don 
John.  Lord  Cobham  and  Sir  Francis  Walsingham  were  then  in  the  Nether- 
lands, having  been  sent  by  Elizabeth  for  the  purpose  of  effecting  a  pacification 
of  the  Estates  with  the  Governor,  if  pftssible.  They  had  also  explained — so 
far  as  an  explanation  was  possible — the  assistance  which  the  English  Govern- 
ment had  rendered  to  the  rebels,  upon  the  ground  that  the  French  invasion 
could  be  prevented  in  no  other  way.*  This  somewhat  lame  apology  had  been 
passed  over  in  silence  rather  than  accepted  by  Don  John.  In  the  same  inter- 
view ^e  envojrs  made  an  equally  nnsuccessfiil  effort  to  induce  the  acceptance 
by  the  Governor  of  the  terms  offered  by  the  States.  A  further  proposition 
on  their  part  for  an  "  Interim,"  *  upon  the  plan  attempted  by  Charles  the 
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Fifth  in  Germany  previously  to  the  peace  of  Fassau,  met  with  no  more  favour 
.  \han  it  merited,  for  certainly  that  name — which  became  so  odious  in  Genuany 
that  cats  and  dogs  were  called  "  Interim  "  by  the  common  people  in  derision — 
was  hardly  a  potent  word  to  conjure  with  at  that  moment  in  the  Netherlands. 
They  then  expressed  their  intention  of  retiring  to  England,  much  grieved  at 
the  result  of  their  mission.  The  Governor  replied  th«  they  might  do  as  they 
liked,  but  that  he,  at  least,  bad  done  all  in  his  power  to  bring  about  a  peace, 
and  that  the  King  had  been  equally  padfic  in  his  intentions.  He  then  asked 
the  envoys  what  they  themselves  thought  of  the  terms  proposed.  "  Indeed, 
ibey  are  too  hard,  your  Highness," '  answered  Walsingham,  "  but  'tis, only  by 
pure  menace  that  we  have  extorted  them  from  the  States,  unfavourable  though 
they  seem." 

"  Then  you  may  tell  them,"  replied  the  Governor,  "  to  keep  their  offers  to 
themselves.     Such  terms  will  go  but  little  way  in  any  n^otiation  with  me." 
The  envoys  shrugged  their  shoulders. 

"What  is  your  own  opinion  on  the  whole  affair?"  resumed  Don  John. 
"  Perhaps  your  advice  may  yet  help  me  to  a  better  conclusion." 
The  envoys  continued  silent  and  pensive. 

"  We  can  only  answer,"  said  Walsingham  at  length,  "  by  imitating  the 
physician,  who  would  prescribe  no  medicine  until  he  was  quite  sure  that  the 
patient  was  ready  to  swallow  it     'TU  no  use  wasting  counsel  or  drugs."* 

The  reply  was  not  satisfactory,  but  the  envoys  had  convinced  themselves 
that  the  sword  was  the  only  surgical  instrument  likely  to  find  favour  at  that 
juncture.  Don  John  referred,  in  vague  terms,  to  his  peaceable  inclinations, 
but  protested  that  there  was  no  treating  with  so  unbridled  a  people  as  the 
Netherlanders.  The  ambassadors  soon  afterwards  took  their  leave.  After 
this  conference,  which  was  on  the  34th  of  August  1578,  Walsingham  and 
Cobham  addressed  a  letter  to  the  States-general,  deploring  the  disingenuous 
and  procrastinating  conduct  of  the  Governor,  and  begging  that  the  failure  to 
effect  a  pacification  might  not  be  imputed  to  them.'  They  then  returned 
to  England. 

The  imperial  envoy.  Count  Schwartzburg,  at  whose  urgent  solicitation  this 
renewed  attempt  at  a  composition  had  been  made,  was  most  desirous  that 
the  Governor  should  accept  the  articles.*  They  formed,  indeed,  the  basis 
of  a  liberal,  constitutional,  representative  government,  in  which  the  Spanish 
monarch  was  to  retain  only  a  strictly  limited  sovereignty.'  The  proposed  con- 
vention required  Don  John,  with  all  his  troops  and  adherents,  forthwith  to  leave 
the  land  after  giving  up  all  strongholds  and  cities  in  his  possession.  It  provided 
that  the  Archduke  Matthias  should  remain  as  Governor-general,  tmder  the 
amdilions  according  to  which  he  had  been  originaUy  aeapied.  It  left  the  ques- 
tion of  religious  worship  to  the  decision  of  the  States-general  It  provided 
for  the  release  of  all  prisoners,  the  return  of  all  exiles,  the  restoration  of  all 
confiscated  property.  It  stipulated  that  upon  the  death  or  departure  of 
Matthias,  his  Majesty  was  not  to  apppoint  a  Governor-General  -wUhoui  the 
consent  of  the  States-general.^ 

When  Count  Schwartzburg  waited  upon  the  Governor  with  these  astonish- 
ing propositions — which  Walsingham  might  well  call  somewhat  hard — he  found 
him  less  disposed  to  explode  with  wrath  than  he  had  been  in  previous  coofer- 
ences.  Already  the  spirit  of  the  impetuous  young  soldier  was  broken,  both 
by  the  ill  health  which  was  rapidly  undermining  his  constitution,  and  by  the 
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helpless  condition  in  which  he  had  been  \eh  while  contending  with  the  great 
rebellion.  He  had  soldiers,  but  no  money  to  pay  them  withal;  he  had  no 
means  of  upholding  that  supremacy  of  crown  and  church  which  he  was  so 
vigorously  instructed  to  maintain ;  and  he  was  heartily  wearied  of  fulminating 
edicts  which  he  had  no  power  to  enforce.  He  had  repeatedly  solicited  his 
recall,  and  was  growing  daily  more  impatient  that  his  dismissal  did  not  arrive. 
Moreover,  the  horrible  news  of  Escovcdo's  assassination  had  sickened  him 
to  the  soul>  The  deed  had  flashed  a  sudden  light  into  the  abyss  of  dark 
duplicity  in  which  his  own  fate  was  saspended.  His  most  intimate  and  con- 
fidenlial  friend  bad  been  murdered  by  royal  coromand,  while  he  was  himself 
abandoned  by  Philip,  exposed  to  insult,  left  destitute  of  defence.  No  money 
was  forthcoming,  in  spite  of  constant  importunities  and  perpetual  promises.* 
Plenty  of  words  were  sent  him ;  he  complained,  as  if  he  possessed  the  art  of 
extracting  gold  from  them,  or  as  if  war  could  be  carried  on  with  words  alone.* 

Being  in  so  desponding  a  mood,  he  declined  entering  into  any  controversy 
with  regard  to  the  new  propositions,  which,  however,  he  characterised  as  most 
iniquitous.  He  stated  merely  that  his  Majesty  had  determined  to  refer  the 
Netherland  matters  to  the  arbitration  of  the  Emperor ;  that  the  Duke  de  Terra 
Nova  would  soon  be  empowered  to  treat  upon  the  subject  at  the  imperial  court : 
and  that,  in  the  meantime,  he  was  himself  most  anxiously  awaiting  his  recall* 

A  synod  of  the  Reformed  Churches  had  been  held  during  the  month  of 
June  at  Don.  There  they  had  laid  down  a  platform  of  their  principles  of 
church  government  in  one  hundred  and  one  articles.^  In  the  same  month 
the  leading  members  of  the  Reformed  Church  had  drawn  up  an  ably  reasoned 
address  to  Matthias  and  the  Council  of  State  on  the  subject  of  a  general  peace 
of  religion  for  the  provinces.* 

William  of  Orange  did  his  utmost  to  improve  the  opportunity.  He  sketched 
a  system  of  provisional  toleration,  which  he  caused  to  be  signed  by  the  Arch- 
duke Matthias,  and  which,  at  least  for  a  season,  was  to  establish  religious  free- 
dom.^ The  brave,  tranquil,  solitary  man  still  held  his  track  across  the  raging 
waves,  shedding  as  much  light  as  one  clear  human  soul  could  dispense ;  yet 
the  dim  lantern,  so  far  in  advance,  was  swallowed  in  the  mist,  ere  Ihose  who 
sailed  in  his  wake  could  shape  their  course  by  his  example.  No  man  under^ 
stood  him.  Not  even  his  nearest  friends  comprehended  his  views,  nor  saw 
that  he  strove  to  establish  not  freedom  for  Calvinism,  but  freedom  for  con- 
science. St  Aldegonde  complained  that  the  Prince  would  not  persecute  the 
Anabaptists.'  Peter  Dathenus  denounced  him  as  an  atheist,  while  even 
Count  John,  the  only  one  left  of  his  valiant  and  generous  brothers,  opposed 
the  religious  peace — except  where  the  advantages  were  on  the  side  of  the  new 
religion.  Where  the  Catholics  had  been  effectually  put  down,  as  in  Holland 
and  Zealand,  honest  John  saw  no  reason  for  allowing  them  to  lift  themselves 
up  again.*  In  the  Popish  provinces,  on  the  other  hand,  he  was  for  a  religious 
peace.  In  this  bigoted  spirit  he  was  followed  by  too  many  of  the  Reforming 
mass,  while,  on  their  part,  the  Walloons  were  already  banding  themselves 
togedier  in  the  more  southern  provinces,  under  the  name  of  Malcontents. 
Stigmatised  by  the  Calvinists  as  "  Paternoster  Jacks,"  "  they  were  daily  draw- 
ing closer  their  alliance  with  Alenjon,  and  weakening  the  bonds  which  united 
them  with  their  Protestant  brethren.  Count  John  had  at  length  become  a 
permanent  functionary  in  the  Netherlands.    Urgently  solicited  by  the  leaders 
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and  the  great  multitude  of  the  Refomiers,  he  had  long  been  unwilling  to  aban- 
don his  home,  and  to  neglect  the  private  affairs  which  his  devotion  to  the 
Netherland  cause  had  thrown  into  great  confusion.  The  Ijindgrave,  too,  whose 
advice  he  had  asked,  had  strongly  urged  him  not  to  "  dip  his  fingers  into  the 
oUa  podriiia."  ^  The  future  of  the  provinces  was,  in  his  opinion,  so  big  with 
disaster,  that  the  past,  with  all  its  honors,  under  Alva  and  Requesens,  had 
only  furnished  the  "p-eiuiiia"  of  that  which  was  to  ensue.^  For  these  despe- 
late  views  his  main  reason,  as  usual,  was  the  comet,  that  mischievous  luminary 
still  continuing  to  cast  a  lurid  glare  across  (he  Landgrave's  path.'  Notwith- 
standing these  direful  warnings  iron)  a  prince  of  the  Reformation,  notwithstand- 
ing the  "  olla  podrida"  oTi^  the  f  comet,"  fount  John  had  nevertheless  accepted 
the  office  of  Governor  of  Geldcrland,  to  which  he  had  been  elected  by  the 
Estates  of  that  province  on  the  jjth  of  March.^  That  important  bulwark  o( 
Holland,  ^aland,  and  Utreght  qn  the  one  side,  and  of  Groningen  and  Fries* 
.  land  OD  the  other — the  main  buttress,  in  short,  of  the  nascent  Republic,  vas 
now  in  hands  which  would  defend  it  to  the  last 

As  soon  as  the  discussion  came  up  in  the  States^eneral  on  the  subject  of 
the  Don  petitions,  Orange  requested  that  every  member  who  had  formed  his 
opinions  should  express  them  fully  and  frankly.  All  wished,  however,  to  be 
guided  and  governed  by  the  sentiments  of  the  Prince.  Not  a  man  spoke, 
save  to  demand  their  leader's  views,  and  to  express  adhesion  in  advance  to 
the  course  which  his  wisdom  might  surest.'  The  result  was  a  projected 
convention,  a  draft  for  a  religious  peace,'  which,  if  definitely  established, 
would  have  healed  many  wounds  and  averted  much  calamity.  It  was  not, 
howeyer,  destined  to  be  accepted  at  th^t  lim^  by  the  States  of  the  different 
provinces  where  it  was  brought  up  for  discussion  ;  and  several  changes  were 
rnade,  both  of  form  and  substance,  before  the  system  was  adopted  at  all. 
Meantime,  for  the  important  city  of  Antwerp,  where  religious  broils  were 
again  on  the  point  of  breaking  out,  the  Prince  preferred  a  provisional  arrange- 
ment, which  he  forthwith  parried  into  execution.  A  proclamation,  in  ihe 
name  of  the  Archduke  Matthias  and  of  the  State  Council,  assigned  five  special 
places  in  the  city  where  the  members  of  the  "pretended  reformed  religion" 
should  have  liberty  to  exercise  their  religious  worship,  with  preachihg,  singing, 
and  the  sacraments.^  The  churchyards  of  the  parochial  churches  were  to  be 
opened  for  the  burial  of  their  dead,  but  the  funerals  were  to  be  unaccompanied 
with  exhortation,  or  any  public  demonstration  which  might  excite  disturbance. 
The  adherents  of  one  religion  were  forbidden  to  disturb,  to  insult,  or  in  any 
way  to  interfere  with  the  solemnities  of  the  other.  All  were  to  abstain  from 
mptual  jeerings — by  pictures,  ballads,  books,  or  othenvise — and  from  all  in- 
juries to  ecclesiastical  property.  Every  man,  pf  whatever  religion,  was  to  be 
permitted  entrance  to  the  churches  of  either  religion,  and  when  there,  all  were 
to  conform  to  the  regulations  of  the  Church  with  modesty  ant]  respect.  Those 
of  the  new  religion  were  to  take  oatlis  of  obedience  to  the  authorities,  and  to 
abstain  from  meddling  with  the  secular  administration  of  affairs.  Preachers 
of  both  religions  were  forbidden  to  preach  out  of  doors,  or  to  make  use  of 
language  tending  to  sedition.  All  were  to  bind  themselves  to  assist  the 
magistrates  in  quelling  riots  and  in  sustaining  the  civil  government' 
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This  example  irreligious  peace,  together  with  the  active  coirespondence  thus 
occasioned  with  the  different  State  assemblies,  excited  the  jealousy  of  the 
Catholic  leaders  and  of  the  Walloon  population.'  Chanipagny,  who,  despite 
his  admirable  qualities  and  brilliant  services,  was  still  unable  to  place  himself 
on  the  same  platform  of  toleration  with  Orange,  now  undertook  a  decided 
movement  against  the  policy  of  the  Prince.  Catholic  to  the  core,  he  drew 
up  a  petition,  remonstrating  most  vigorously  against  the  draft  for  a  religious 
peace,  then  in  circulation  through  the  provinces-^  To  this  petition  he  pro- 
cured many  signatures  among  the  more  ardent  Catholic  nobles.  De  Hdze, 
De  Glimes,  and  others  of  the  sacne  stamp,  were  inlling  enough  to  follow  the 
lead  of  so  distinguished  a  chieftain.  The  rjempnstrance  was  addressed  to  the 
Archduke,  the  Prince  of  Orange,  the  Stale  Council,  and  the  States-general, 
and  called  upon  them  all  to  abide  by  their  solemn  promises  to  permit  no 
schism  in  the  ancient  Churcb.  Should  the  exercise  of  the  pew  religion  be 
allowed,  the  petitioners  insisted  that  the  godless  licentiousness  of  the  Nether- 
lands would  ejccite  the  contempt  of  all  peoples  and  potentates.  They  sug 
gested,  in  conclusion,  that  all  the  principal  cities  of  France — and  'd  particular 
the  city  of  Pari? — had  kept  thetnselves  clear  of  the  exercise  of  the  new 
religion,  spd  that  repose  and  prosperity  had  been  the  result.' 

This  petition  was  carried  with  considerable  solemnity  by  Champagny, 
attended  b^  many  of  his  confederates,  to  the  Hdtel  de  Ville,  and  presented 
to  the  magistracy  of  Brussels.  These  functionaries  were  requested  to  deliver 
it  forthwith  to  the  Archdulte  and  Council  The  magistrates  demurred.  A 
discussion  ensued,  which  grew  warmer  and  warmer  as  it  proceeded.  The 
younger  noblfs  permitted  themselves  abusive  language,  which  the  civic  dig- 
nitaries would  not  brook.  The  session  was  dissolved,  and  the  magistrates, 
still  followed  by  tlie  petitioners,  came  forth  into  the  street  The  confederates, 
more  inflamed  than  ever,  continued  to  vociferate  and  to  threaten.  A  crowd 
soon  collected  in  the  square.  The  citizens  were  naturally  curious  to  know 
why  their  senator;  irere  thus  browbeaten  and  insulted  by  a  party  of  insolent 
young  Catholic  iwbles.  The  old  politician  at  their  h'ead,  who,  in  spite  of 
many  services,  was  not  considered  a  friend  to  the  nation,  inspired  them  with 
distrust.*  Being  informed  of  the  presentation  of  the  petition,  the  multitude 
loudly  demanded  thftt  the  document  should  be  read.  This  was  immediately 
done.  The  general  drift  of  the  remonstrance  was  anything  but  acceptable, 
but  the  allusion  to  Paris,  at  tlie  close,  excited  a  tempest  of  indignation. 
"  Paris  1  Paris  !  St  Bartholomew  !  St  Bartholomew  1  Are  we  to  have  Paris 
weddings  in  Brussels  also?"  howled  the  mob,  as  is  often  the  case,  extract- 
ing but  a  single  idea,  and  that  a  wrong  one,  from  the  public  lecture  which 
had  just  been  made.  "  Ar;  we  to  have  a  Paris  massacre,  a  Paris  bloodbath 
here  in  the  Netherland  capital  ?  God  forbid  I  God  forbid  I  Away  with  the 
conspiratOTS !     Down  with  the  Papists  I  "  * 

It  was  easily  represented  to  the  inflamed  imaginations  of  the  populace  that 
a  Brussels  St  Bartholomew  had  bepn  oi^anised,  and  that  Champagny,  who 
stood  there  before  them,  was  its  originator  and  manager.  The  ungrateful 
Netherlanders  forgot  the  heroism  with  which  the  old  soldier  had  arranged  the 
defence  of  Antwerp  against  the  "Spanish  Fury  "but  two  years  before.  They 
heard  only  the  instigations  of  his  enemies  ■  they  remembered  only  that  he  was 
the  hated  Granvelle's  brother;  they  believed  only  that  there  was  a  plot  by 
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which,  in  some  utterly  incomprehensible  manner,  they  were  all  to  be  immedi- 
ately engaged  in  cutting  each  others'  throats  and  throwing  each  other  out  of 
the  windows,  as  had  been  done  half-a-dozen  years  before  in  Paris.  Such  was 
the  mischievous  intention  ascribed  to  a  petition  which  Champagny  and  his 
friends  had  as  much  right  to  offer — however  narrow  and  mistaken  their 
opinions  might  now  be  considered — as  had  the  Synod  of  Dort  to  present  their 
remonstrances.  Never  was  a  more  malignant  or  more  stupid  perversion  of  a 
simple  and  not  very  alarming  phrase.  No  allusion  had  been  made  to  St 
Bartholomew,  but  all  its  horrors  were  supposed  to  be  concealed  in  the  sentence 
which  referred  to  Paris.  The  nobles  were  arrested  on  the  spot  and  hurried  to 
prison,  with  the  exception  of  Champagny,  who  made  his  escape  at  first,  and 
lay  concealed  for  several  days.^  He  was,  however,  finally  ferreted  out  of  his 
hiding-place  and  carried  off  to  Ghent  There  he  was  thrown  into  strict  con- 
finement, being  treated  in  all  respects  as  the  accomplice  of  Aerschot  and  the 
other  nobles  who  had  been  arrested  in  the  time  of  Ryhove's  revolution.'  Cer- 
tainly this  conduct  towards  a  brave  and  generous  gentleman  was  ill  calculated 
to  increase  general  sympathy  for  the  cause,  or  to  merit  the  approbation  of 
Orange.  There  was,  however,  a  strong  prejudice  against  Champagny,  His 
brother  Granvelle  had  never  been  forgotten  by  the  Netherlanders,  and  was 
still  regarded  as  their  most  untiring  foe,  while  Champagny  was  supposed  to 
be  in  close  league  with  the  Cardinal.  In  these  views  the  people  were  entirely 
wrong. 

While  these  events  were  taking  place  in  Brussels  and  Antwerp,  the  two 
armies  of  the  States  and  of  Don  John  were  indolently  watching  each  other.  The 
sinews  of  war  had  been  cut  upon  both  sides.  Both  parties  were  cramped  by 
the  most  abject  poverty.  The  troops  under  Bdsgu  and  Casimir  in  the  camp  near 
Mechhn  were  already  discontented  for  want  of  pay.  The  one  hundred 
thousand  pounds  of  Elizabeth  had  already  been  spent,  and  it  was  not  probable 
that  the  offended  Queen  would  soon  furnish  another  subsidy.  The  States 
could  with  difficulty  extort  anything  like  the  assessed  quotas  from  the  different 
provinces.  The  Duke  of  Alen^on  was  still  at  Mons,  from  which  place  he 
had  issued  a  violent  proclamation  of  war  against  Don  J ohn-;-a  manifesto  which 
had,  however,  not  been  followed  up  by  veiy  vigorous  demonstrations.  Don 
John  himself  was  in  his  fortified  camp  at  Bouge,  within  a  league  of  Namur, 
but  the  hero  was  consuming  with  mental  and  with  bodily  fever.  He  was,  as  it 
were,  besieged.  He  was  left  entirely  without  funds,  while  his  royal  brother 
obstinately  refused  compliance  with  his  earnest  demands  to  be  recalled,  and 
coldly  neglected  his  importunities  for  pecuniary  assistance.' 

Compelled  to  carry  on  a  war  against  an  armed  rebellion  with  such  gold  only 
as  could  be  extracted  from  royal  words  ;  stung  to  the  he^  by  the  suspicion 
of  which  he  felt  himself  the  object  at  home,  and  by  the  hatred  with  which  he 
was  regarded  in  the  provinces  ;  outraged  in  his  inmost  feelings  by  the  murder 
of  Escovedo  ;  foiled,  outwitted,  reduced  to  a  political  nullity  by  the  masterly 
tac^cs  of  the  "  odious  heretic  of  heretics,"  to  whom  he  had  originally  offered 
his  own  patronage  and  the  royal  forgiveness,  the  high'Spirited  soldier  was 
an  object  to  excite  the  tenderness  even  of  religious  and  political  opponents. 
Wearied  with  the  turmoil  of  camps  without  battle  and  of  cabinets  without 
counsel,  he  sighed  for  repose,  even  if  it  could  be  found  only  in  a  cloister  or 
the  grave.  "  I  rejoice  to  see  by  your  letter,"  he  wrote  pathetically  to  John 
Andrew  Doria  at  Genoa,  "  that  your  life  is  flowing  on  with  such  calmness, 
while  the  world  around  me  is  so  tumultuously  agitate<l,     I  consider  you  most 
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fortunate  that  you  are  passing  the  remainder  ofyoiir  days  for  God  and  yourself; 

that  you  are  not  forced  to  put  yourself  perpetually  in  the  scales  of  the  world's 
events,  nor  to  venture  yourself  daily  on  its  hazardous  games."*  He  proceeded 
to  inform  his  friend  of  his  own  painful  situation,  surrounded  by  innumerable 
enemies,  without  means  of  holding  out  more  than  three  months,  and  cut  off 
from  all  assistance  by  a  Government  which  could  not  see  that  if  the  present 
chance  were  lost  all  was  lost.  He  declared  it  impossible  for  him  to  fight  in 
the  position  to  which  he  was  reduced,  pressed  as  he  was  within  half  a  mile  of 
the  point  which  he  had  always  considered  as  his  last  refuge.  He  stated  also 
that  the  French  were  strengthening  themselves  in  Hainault  under  Alen^on, 
and  that  the  King  of  France  was  in  readiness  to  break  in  through  Burgundy, 
should  his  brother  obtain  a  firm  foothold  in  the  provinces,  "  I  have  besought 
his  Majesty  over  and  over  again,"  he  continued,  "  to  send  to  me  his  orders ; 
if  they  come,  they  shall  be  executed,  unless  they  arrive  too  late.  They  have 
ait  off  our  hands,  and  we  have  now  nothing/or  it  hut  to  stretch  forth  our  heads 
also  lo  the  axe.  I  grieve  to  trouble  you  with  my  sorrows,  but  I  trust  to  your 
sympathy  as  a  man  and  a  friend.  I  hope  that  you  will  remember  me  in  your 
prayers,  for  you  can  put  your  trust  where,  in  former  days,  I  never  could  place 
my  own."  * 

The  dying  crusader  wrote  another  letter,  in  the  same  mournful  strain,  to 
another  intimate  friend,  Don  Pedro  Mendoza,  Spanish  envoy  in  Genoa.  It 
was  dated  upon  the  same  day,  from  his  camp  near  Namur,  and  repeated  the 
statement  that  the  King  of  France  was  ready  to  itivade  tlie  Netherlands  so 
soon  as  Alen^on  should  prepare  an  opening.  "  His  Majesty,"  continued  Don 
John,  "  is  resolved  upon  nothing ;  at  least,  I  am  kept  in  ignorance  of  his 
intentions.  Our  iife  is  doled  out  to  wj  here  by  moments.  I  cry  aloud,  but  it 
profits  me  little.  Matters  will  soon  be  disposed,  through  our  negligence, 
exactly  as  the  devil  would  best  wish  them.  It  is  plain  that  we  are  left  here 
to  pine  away  till  our  last  breath.  God  direct  us  all  as  He  may  see  fit ;  in  His 
hands  are  all  things."  * 

Four  days  later  he  wrote  to  the  King,  stating  that  he  was  confined  to  his 
chamber  with  a  fever,  by  which  he  was  already  as  much  reduced  as  if  he  had 
been  ill  for  a  month.  "  I  assure  your  Majesty,"  said  he,  "  that  the  work  here 
is  enough  to  destroy  any  constitution  and  any  life."  He  reminded  Philip  how 
often  he  had  been  warned  by  him  as  to  the  insidious  practices  of  the  French. 
Those  prophecies  had  now  become  facts.  The  French  had  entered  the  country, 
while  some  of  the  inhabitants  were  frightened,  others  disaffected.  Don  John 
declared  himself  in  a  dilemma.  With  his  small  force,  hardly  enough  to  make 
head  against  the  enemy  immediately  in  front,  and  to  protect  the  places  which 
required  guarding,  'twas  impossible  for  him  to  leave  his  position  to  attack  the 
enemy  in  Burgundy.  If  he  remained  stationary,  the  communications  were  cut 
off  through  which  his  money  and  supplies  reached  him.  "  Thus  I  remain," 
said  he,  "  perplexed  and  confused,  desiring,  more  than  life,  some  decision  on 
your  Majesty's  part,  for  which  I  have  implored  so  many  times."  He  urged  the 
King  most  vehemently  to  send  him  instructions  as  to  the  course  to  be  pursued^ 
adding  that  it  wounded  him  to  the  soul  to  find  them  so  long  delayed.  He 
begged  to  be  informed  "  whether  he  was  to  attack  the  enemy  in  Burgundy, 
whether  he  should  await  where  he  then  was  the  succour  of  his  Majesty,  or 
whether  he  was  to  fight,  and  if  so,  with  which  of  his  enemies  :  in  fine,  what 
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he  was  to  clo  ;  because,  losing  or  winning,  he  meant  to  conform  to  his  Majesty's 
will  He  felt  deeply  pained,  he  said,  at  being  disgraced  and  abandoned  by 
the  King,  having  served  him,  both  as  a  brother  and  a  man,  with  love  and 
faith  and  heartiness.  "  Our  lives,"  said  he,  "are  at  stake  upon  this  game, 
and  all  wc  wish  is  to  lose  them  honourably."  '  He  begged  the  King  to  send  a 
special  envoy  to  France  with  remonstrances  on  the  subject  of  Alenjon,  and 
another  to  the  Pope  to  ask  for  the  Duke's  excommunication.  He  protested 
that  he  would  give  his  blood  rather  than  occasion  so  much  annoyance  to  the 
King,  but  that  he  felt  it  his  duty  to  tell  the  naked  truth.  The  pest  was  ravaging 
his  little  army.  Twelve  hundred  were  now  in  hospital,  besides  those  nursed 
in  private  houses,  and  he  had  no  means  o\  niQUey  to  remedy  tlge  evil.  More- 
over, the  enemy,  seeing  that  they  were  not  opposed  in  the  open  field,  had  cut 
off  the  passage  into  Liege  by  the  Meuse,  aiid  had  advanced  to  Nivelles  and 
Chimay  for  the  sake  of  co mm i)i)i cations  with  France,  by  the  same  river.* 

Ten  days  after  these  pathetic  passages  had  be^n  written,  the  writer  was 
dead.  Since  the  assassin atioi)  of  Espovedo,  4  consuming  melancholy  had 
settled  upon  his  spirits,  an4  a  burning  fi;ver  caipe  in  the  monfh  of  September 
10  destroy  his  physical  strength.  The  house  where  he  lay  was  a  hovel,  the 
only  chamber  of  which  had  been  long  used  as  a  pigeon-house.  This  wretched 
garret  was  cleansed  as  well  as  it  could  bp  of  its  filth,  aijd  hung  with  tapestry 
emblazoned  with  armorial  bearings.  In  tljat  doveqot  the  hero  of  Lepaoto 
was  destined  to  expire.  During  thp  last  few  days  of  his  illness  he  was 
delirious.  Tossing  upoi)  his  uneasy  couch,  he  again  qrraitged  in  imagina- 
tion the  combinations  of  great  battles,  again  shouted  his  orders  to  rushing 
squadrons,  and  listened  with  brigjitpning  eye  to  the  trumpet  of  victory. 
Keason  returned,  however,  before  the  hour  of  deatl),  and  pern)itted  him  the 
opportunity  to  make  the  dispositions  rendered  necessary  by  his  pondtticn. 
He  appointed  his  nephew,  Alexander  qf  Parma,  who  had  been  watching 
assiduously  over  his  death-l^ed,  to  succeed  him,  provisionally,  in  the  command 
of  the  army  and  in  his  other  dignities,  received  the  last  sacraments  with  com- 
posure, and  tranqjailly  Ijreathed  fiis  last  upon  the  jst  day  of  October,  the 
month  which,  since  the  battle  qf  Lepantq,  he  had  ^liyays  copsidered  a  festive 
and  a  fortunate  one.' 

It  was  inevitable  that  suspicion  of  poison  should  be  at  once  excited  by  his 
disease.  Those  suspicions  havp  itever  been  ^et  at  rest,  and  never  proved 
Two  Englishmen,  Katclifif  and  Gray  by  name,  had  been  arrested  and  executed 
on  a  charge  of  having  bepn  eipployed  by  Secretary  Walsingham  to  assassinate 
the  Governor.*  The  charge  was  dojibtless  an  infamous  falsehood ;  but  had 
Philip,  who  was  suspected  of  being  thp  real  crimit)al,  really  compassed  the 
death  of  his  brother,  it  was  none  the  less  probable  t^at  an  innocent  victim  or 
two  would  be  executed  to  save  appearances.  Now  that  time  has  unveiled 
to  us  many  mysteries,  now  that  wq  have  leanfed  from  Philip's  own  lips  and 
those  of  his  accomplices  the  exapt  manner  in  which  Montigny  and  Escovedo 
were  put  to  death,  the  world  will  hardly  be  yery  charitable  with  regard  to 
other  imputations.  It  was  vehemently  suspected  [hat  Don  John  had  been 
murdered  by  the  command  of  Philip,  but  nq  such  fact  was  ever  proved. 

The  body,  when  opened  that  it  might  be  embalmed,  was  supposed  to  offer 
evidence  of  poison.  The  heart  was  dry,  the  other  internal  ocgans  were  like- 
wise so  desiccated  as  to  crumble  when  touched,  and  the  general  colour  of 
the  interior  was  of  a  blackish  brown,  as  if  it  had  been  singed.  Various 
persons  were  mentioned  as  the  probable  criminals;  various  motives  assigned 
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for  the  commission  of  the  deed.  Nevertheless,  it  must  be  admitted  that 
there  were  causes,  which  were  undisputed,  for  his  death,  sufficient  to  render 
a  search  for  the  more  mysterious  ones  comparatively  supeiHuous.  A  disorder 
called  the  pest  was  raging  in  his  camp,  and  had  carried  of  a  thousand  of  his 
soldiers  within  a  few  days,  while  his  mental  sufferings  had  been  acute  enough 
to  turn  his  heart  to  ashes.  Disappointed,  tonnented  by  friend  and  foe,  sus- 
pected, insulted,  broken-spirited,  it  was  not  strange  that  he  should  prove  an 
easy  victim  to  a  pestilent  disorder  before  which  many  stronger  men  were 
daily  falling.* 

On  the  third  day  after  his  decease,  the  funeral  rites  were  celebrated.  A 
dispute  between  the  Spaniardi,  Germans,  and  Netherlanders  in  the  army 
arose,  each  claiming  precedence  in  the  ceremony  on  account  of  superior 
national  propinquity  to  the  illustrious  deceased.  All  were,  in  truth,  equally 
near  to  him,  for  different  reasons,  and  it  was  arranged  that  all  should  share 
equally  in  the  obsequies.  The  corpse,  disembowelled  and  embalmed,  was  laid 
upon  a  couch  of  state.  The  hero  was  clad  in  complete  armour,  his  sword, 
helmet,  and  steel  gauntlets  lying  at  his  feet,  a  coronet,  blazing  with  precious 
stones,  upon  his  head,  the  jewelled  chain  and  insignia  of  the  Golden  Fleece 
about  his  neclc,  and  perfumed  gloves  upon  his  hands.  Thus  royally  and 
martially  arrayed,  he  was  placed  upon  his  bier,  and  borne  forth  from  the  house 
where  he  had  died  by  the  gentlemen  of  his  bedchamber.  From  them  he 
was  received  by  the  colonels  of  the  regiments  stationed  next  his  own  quarters. 
These  chiefs,  followed  by  their  troops  with  inverted  arras  and  muffled  drums, 
escorted  the  body  to  the  next  station,  where  it  was  received  by  the  command- 
ing officers  of  other  national  regiments,  to  be  again  transmitted  to  those  of 
the  third.  Thus  by'  soldiers  of  the  three  nations  it  was  successively  conducted 
to  the  gates  of  Namur.  where  it  was  received  by  the  civic  authorities.  The 
pall-bearers,  old  Peter  Ernest  Mansfeld,  Ottavia  Gonzaga,  the  Marquis  de 
Villa  Franca,  and  the  Count  de  Reux,  then  bore  it  to  the  church,  where  it 
was  deposited  until  the  royal  orders  should  be  received  from  Spain.  The 
heart  of  the  hero  was  permanently  buried  beneath  the  pavement  of  the  little 
charch,  and  a  monumental  inscription,  prepared  by  Alexander  Famese,  still 
indicates  the  spot  where  that  lion  heart  returned  to  dust* 

Ti  had  been  Don  John's  dying  request  to  Philip  that  his  remains  might 
be  buried  in  the  Escorial  by  the  side  of  his  imperial  father,  and  the  prayer 
being  granted,  the  royal  order  in  due  time  arrived  for  the  transportation  of 
the  corpse  to  Spain.  Permission  had  been  asked  and  given  for  the  passage 
of  a  small  number  of  Spanish  troops  through  France.  The  thrifty  King  had, 
however,  niade  no  allusion  to  the  fact  that  those  soldiers  were  to  bear  with 
thetn  the  mortal  remains  of  Lepanto's  hero,  for  he  was  disposed  to  save  the 
expense  which  a  public  transportation  of  the  body  and  the  exchange  of 
pompous  courtesies  with  the  authorities  of  every  town  upon  the  long  journey 
would  occasion.  The  corpse  was  accordingly  divided  into  three  parts,  and 
packed  in  three  separate  bags  ;  and  thus  the  different  portions,  to  save  veig/it. 
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being  suspended  at  the  saddle-bows  of  different  troopers,  the  body  of  the 
conqueror  was  conveyed  to  its  distant  resting-place.^ 

"Sipcnde  Hannibalem  :  quotlibrai  Id  duccsummo 
Invenies?" 

Thus  irreverently,  almost  blasphemously,  the  disjointed  relics  of  the  great 
warrior  were  hurried  through  France — France,  which  the  romantic  Saracen 
slave  had  traversed  but  two  short  years  before,  filled  with  high  hopes,  ajid 
pursuing  extravagant  visions.  It  has  been  recorded  by  classic  histoiians,- 
that  the  different  fragments,  after  their  arrival  in  Spain,  were  re-united,  and 
^tened  together  with  wire  ;  that  the  body  waa  then  stuffed,  attired  in  magni- 
ficent habiliments,  placed  upon  its  feet,  and  supported  by  a  martial  staff,  and 
that  thus  prepared  for  a  royal  interview,  the  mortal  remains  of  Don  JoLn 
were  presented  to  his  Most  Catholic  Majesty.  Philip  is  said  to  have  mani- 
fested emotion  at  sight  of  the  hideous  spectre — for  hideous  and  spectral, 
despite  of  jewels,  balsams,  and  brocades,  must  have  been  that  unburicd 
corpse,  aping  life  in  attitude  and  vestment,  but  standing  there  only  to  assert 
its  privilege  of  descending  into  the  tomb.  The  claim  was  granted,  and  Dou 
John  of  Austria  at  last  found  repose  by  the  side  of  his  imperial  father.* 

A  sufficient  estimate  of  hLs  character  has  been  apparent  in  the  course  of  the 
narrative.  Dying  before  he  had  quite  completed  his  thirty-third  year,*  he 
excites  pity  and  admiration  almost  as  much  as  censure.  His  miUtary  career 
was  a  blaze  of  glory.  Commanding  in  the  Moorish  wars  at  twenty-three,  and 
in  the  Turkish  campaigns  at  twenty-six,  he  had  achieved  a  matchless  renown 
before  he  had  emerged  from  early  youth ;  but  his  sun  was  destined  to  go 
down  at  noon.  He  found  neither  splendour  nor  power  in  the  Netherlands, 
where  he  was  deserted  by  his  King  and  crushed  by  the  superior  genius  of  the 
Prince  of  Orange.  Although  he  vindicated  his  martial  skill  at  Gemblours, 
the  victory  was  fruitless.  It  was  but  the  solitary  spring  of  the  tiger  from  his 
jungle,  and  after  that  striking  conflict  his  life  was  ended  in  darkness  and 
obscurity.  Possessing  military  genius  of  a  high  order,  with  extraordinary 
personal  bravery,  he  was  the  last  of  the  paladins  and  the  crusaders.  His 
accomplishments  were  also  considerable,  and  he  spoke  Italian,  German, 
French,  and  Spanish  with  fluency.  His  beauty  was  remarkable;  his  personal 
fascination  acknowledged  by  either  sex  ;  but  as  a  commander  of  men,  except- 
ing upon  the  battlefield,  he  possessed  Utile  genius.  His  ambition  was  the 
ambition  of  a  knight-errant,  an  adventurer,  a  Norman  pirate  ;  it  was  a  personal 
and  tawdry  ambition.  Vague  and  contradictory  dreams  of  crowns,  of  royal 
marriages,  of  extemporised  dynasties,  floated  ever  before  him  ;  but  he  was 
himself  always  the  hero  of  his  own  romance.  He  sought  a  throne  in  Africa 
or  in  Britain  ;  he  dreamed  of  espousing  Mary  of  Scotland  at  the  expense  of 
Elizabeth,  and  was  even  thought  to  aspire  secretly  to  the  hand  of  the  great 
English  Queen  herself.^  Thus,  crusader  and  bigot  as  he  was,  he  was  willing 
to  be  reconciled  with  heresy,  if  heresy  could  furnish  him  with  a  throne. 
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It  is  superfluous  to  state  that  he  was  no  match  by  mental  endowments  for 
William  of  Orange  j  but  even  had  he  been  so,  the  moral  standard  by  which 
each  measured  himself  placed  the  Conqueror  far  below  the  Father  of  a  people. 
It  must  be  admitted  that  Don  John  is  entitled  to  but  small  credit  for  his 
political  achievements  in  the  Netherlands,  He  was  incapable  of  perceiving 
that  the  great  contest  between  the  Reformation  and  the  Inquisition  could 
never  be  amicably  airanged  in  those  provinces,  and  that  the  character  of 
William  of  Orange  was  neither  to  be  softened  by  royal  smiles  nor  perverted 
by  appeals  to  sordid  interests.  It  would  have  been  perhaps  impossible  for 
him,  with  his  education  and  temperament,  to  have  embraced  what  seems  to 
us  the  right  cause,  but  it  ought,  at  least,  to  have  been  in  his  power  to  read  the 
character  of  his  antagonist,  and  to  estimate  his  own  position  with  something 
like  accuracy.  He  loay  be  forgiven  that  he  did  not  succeed  in  reconciling 
hostile  parties,  when  his  only  plan  to  accomplish  such  a  purpose  was  the  ex- 
lennination  of  the  roost  considerable  faction ;  but  although  it  was  not  to  be 
expected  that  he  would  look  on  the  provinces  with  the  eyes  of  William  the 
Silent,  he  might  have  comprehended  that  the  Netherland  chieftain  was  neither 
to  be  purchased  nor  cajoled.  The  only  system  by  which  the  two  religions 
could  live  together  in  peace  had  been  discovered  by  the  Prince ;  but  tolera- 
tion, in  the  eyes  of  Catholics^,  and  of  many  Protestants,  was  still  thought  the 
deadliest  heresy  of  alL 
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Birib,  education,  muriage,  and  youthful  choraclei  of  Alexander  Famese — His  priv&Ieac. 

— Eiploiliat  LepsDto  and  at  Gemblours — Hesuc(:tedi  to  the  goveromenl — Personal  appeai^ 
ance  and  characteristics— Aspect  of  aSoirs—lntenial  disseuiit^— Anjou  aI  Modi— Jobn 
Casimir's  intrigues  at  Ghent — Anjou  diabandi  bis  soldiers — The  Netherlands  ravajfed  by 
various  foreign  troops — Anarchy  and  confusion  in  Ghent — Imbiie  and  Ryhove — Fate  oif 
Hessels  and  Viseh — New  Pacification  dravni  up  by  Orange — Representations  of  Queen 
Eiizabeth— Remonstrance  of  Brussels— Riots  and  Imoge-brealcing  in  Ghent — Displeasure  of 
Orange — His  presence  implored  at  Ghent,  where  he  establishes  a  religious  peace — Painful 
situation  of  John  Casimir— Sharp  rebukes  of  Eliiabeth — He  takes  his  departure^His  troops 
apply  to  Famese,  who  allows  them  to  leave  the  counlry^AnJou's  departure  and  ntanifesto — 
Elizabeth's  letters  to  tbe  States-general  with  reganl  to  him — Oomplimentary  addresses  by  (be 
Estates  to  the  Duke— Death  of  Bossu— Calumnies  a^lnst  Orange— Venah IV  of  the  Malcon- 
tent gnuMlees — La  Motto's  treason—Intrigues  of  the  Prior  of  Renty— St.  Aldegonde  at  Arras 
— The  Prior  of  St.  Vaast'i  exertions — Opposidon  of  the  clergy  in  Iht  Walloon  provincei  to 
'""    ■  '  ■'  '  "^    '  - — Triangular  contest— Munidpal  revolution  in  Arias 

olution— Rapid  trials  and  eiecutions — "  Recoodlia- 
it  chieftains— Secret  treaty  of  Mount  St.  tUoi— Mischief  made  by  Ibe 
Prior  of  Renty— His  accusations  against  the  reconciled  lords — Vengeance  taken  upon  tum-' 
Counter  movement  bj  the  liberal  party — Union  of  Utrecht — Hie  Act  analysed  and  chwac- 
terised. 

A  FIFTH  Governor  now  stood  ill  the  place  which  had  been  successively 
vacated  by  Margaret  of  Parma,  by  Alva,  by  the  Grand  Commander,  and  by 
Don  John  of  Austria.  Of  all  the  eminent  persona^^s  to  whom  Philip  had 
confided  the  reins  of  that  most  difficult  and  dangerous  adminietration,  the 
man  who  was  now  to  rule  was  by  far  the  ablest  and  the  best  fitted  for  his 
post.  If  thtre  were  hvirig  charioteer  skilful  enough  to  guide  the  wheels  of 
state,  whirling  no #  more  diizily  than  ever  through  "  tonjvsutn  chaos,"  h\ex- 
ander  Farnese  was  the  charioteer  to  gJiidc — his  hand  the  only  one  which 
could  control. 

He  was  now  in  his  thirty-third  year — h.\i  iincle  t)on  John,  his  cousin  Don 
Carlos,  and  himself,  having  all  been  born  within  a  few  inonths  of  each  other. 
His  father  was  Ottavio  Famese,  the  faithfill  lieutenant  of  Charles  the  Fifth, 
and  grandson  of  Pope  Paul  the  Third ;  his  mother  was  Margaret  of  Panna, 
first  Regent  of  the  Netherlands  after  the  departure  of  Philip  from  the  pro- 
vinces. He  was  one  of  the  twins  by  which  the  reunion  of  Margaret  and  her 
youthful  husband  had  been  blessed,  and  the  only  one  that  survived.  His 
great-grandfather,  Paul,  whose  secular  name  of  Alexander  he  had  received, 
had  placed  his  hand  upon  the  new-born  infant's  head,  and  prophesied  that  be 
would  grow  up  to  become  a  mighty  warrior.'     The  boy,  from  his  earliest 
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yean,  seeincd  destined  to  verify  the  prediction.  Though  apt  enough  at  his 
studies,  he  turned  with  impatience  from  his  literary  tutors  to  military  exer- 
cises and  Ihe  hardiest  sports.  The  din  of  arms  surrounded  his  cradle.  The 
trophies  of  Ottavio,  returning  victorious  from  beyond  the  Alps,  had  dazzled 
the  eyes  of  his  infancy,  and  when  but  six  yeais  of  age  he  had  witnessed  the 
siege  of  his  native  Fanna,  and  its  vigorous  defence  by  his  martial  father. 
When  Philip  was  in  the  Netherlands — in  the  years  immediately  succeeding 
the  abdidation  of  the  Emperor — he  had  received  the  boy  from  his  parents  aii 
a  hostage  for  their  friendship.  Although  but  eleven  years  of  age,  Alexander 
had  begged  earnestly  to  be  allowed  to  serve  as  a  volunteer  on  the  memor- 
able day  of  St  Quentin,  and  had  wept  bitterly  when  the  amazed  monarch 
refused  his  lequest^^  His  education  had  been  completed  at  AlcalA  and  at 
Madrid,  under  the  immediate  supervision  of  his  royal  uncle,  and  in  the 
corapanionship  of  the  Infimte  Carlos  and  the  brilliant  Don  John.  The 
imperial  bastard  was  alone  able  to  surpass,  or  evtn  to  equalj  the  Italian  prince 
in  all  martial  and  manly  pursuits.  Both  were  equally  devoted  to  the  chase 
and  to  the  toumay;  both  longed  impatiently  for  the  period  when  the  irksome 
routine  of  monkish  pedantiy,  and  the  fictidous  combats  which  formed  their 
main  recreation;  should  be  exchanged  for  the  substantial  delights  of  war.  At 
the  age  of  twenty  he  bad  been  affianced  to  Maria  of  PorUigal,  daughter  of 
Prince  Edward,  granddaughter  of  King  Emanuel;  and  bis  nuptials  with  that 
peerless  princess  were,  as  we  have  seen,  celebrated  soon  afterwards  with 
much  pomp  in  Brussels.  Sons  and  daughters  were  bom  to  him  in  due  time 
during  his  subsequent  residence  in  Parma.  Here,  however,  the  fiery  and 
impatient  spirit  of  the  future  illustrious  commander  was  doomed  for  a  time  to 
fret  under  restraint,  and  to  corrode  in  distasteful  repose.  His  father,  still  in 
the  vigour  of  his  years,  governing  the  family  duchies  of  Parma  and  Piacenza, 
Alexander  had  no  occupation  in  the  brief  period  of  peace  which  then  existed. 
The  martial  spirit,  pining  for  a  wide  and  lofty  sphere  of  action,  in  which  alone 
its  energies  could  be  fitly  exercised;  now  sought  delight  in  the  pursuits  of  the 
duellist  and  gladiator.  Nightly  did  the  hereditary  prince  of  the  land  peram- 
bulate the  streets  of  his  capital,  disguised,  well  armed,  alone,  or  with  a  single 
confidential  attendant'  Every  chance  passenger  of  martial  aspect  whom  he 
encountered  in  the  midnight  streets  was  forced  to  stand  and  measure  swords 
with  an  unknown,  almost  unseen,  but  most  redoubtable  foe,  and  many  were 
the  single  combats  which  he  thus  enjoyed,  so  long  as  his  incognita  was  pre- 
served. Especially  it  was  his  wont  to  seek  and  defy  every  gentleman  whose 
skill  or  bravery  had  ever  been  commended  in  his  hearing.  At  last,  upon 
one  occasion  it  was  his  fortune  to  encounter  a  certain  Count  Torelli,  whose 
reputation  as  a  swordsman  and  duellist  was  well  established  in  Parma.  The  - 
blades  were  joined,  and  the  fierce  combat  had  already  been  engaged  in  the 
darkness,  when  the  torch  of  an  accidental  passenger  flashed  full  in  the  face  of 
Alexander.  Torelli,  recognising  thus  suddenly  his  antagonist,  dropped  his 
sword  and  implored  forgivenessj'  for  the  wiiy  Italian  was  too  keen  not  to 
perceive  that  even  if  the  dedth  of  neither  combatant  should  be  the  result  of 
the  fray,  his  own  position  was,  id  every  event,  a  false  one.  Victory  would 
ensure  him  the  hured,  defeat  the  contempt,  of  his  future  sovereign.  The 
unsatisfactory  issue  and  subsequent  notoriety  of  this  encounter  put  a  termi- 
nation to  these  midnight  joys  of  Alexander,  and  for  a  season  he  felt  obliged 
to  assume  more  pacific  habits,  and  to  solace  himself  with  the  society  of 
that  "phcenix  of  Portugal,"  who  had  so  long  sat  brooding  on  bis  domestic 
hearth. 
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At  last  the  Holy  League  was  fanned,  the  new  and  last  crusade  proclaimed, 
his  uncle  and  boscm  friend  appointed  to  the  command  of  the  united  troops 
of  Rome,  Spain,  and  Venice.  He  could  no  longer  be  resttained.  Disdaining 
the  pleadings  of  his  mother  and  of  his  spouse,  he  extorted  pennission  from 
Philip,  and  flew  to  the  seat  of  war  in  the  Levant  Don  John  received  him 
with  open  arms  just  before  the  famous  action  of  Lepanto,  and  gave  him  an 
excellent  position  in  the  very  front  of  the  lutttie,  with  the  commaod  of  several 
Genoese  galleys.  Alexander's  exploits  on  that  eventful  day  seemed  those  of 
a  fabulous  hero  of  romance.  He  laid  his  galley  alongside  of  the  treasure- 
ship  of  the  Turkish  fleet,  a  vessel,  on  account  of  its  importance,  doubly 
manned  and  aimed.  Impatient  that  the  crescent  was  not  lowered  after  x 
few  broadsides,  he  sprang  on  board  the  enemy  aione,  waving  an  immense 
two-handed  sword — his  usual  weapon— and  mowing  a  passage  right  and  left 
through  the  hostile  ranks  for  the  warriors  who  tardily  followed  the  footsteps 
of  their  vehement  chief.  Must&pha  Bey,  the  treasurer  and  commander  of 
the  ship,  fell  before  his  sword,  besides  many  others,  whom  he  hardly  saw  or 
counted.  The  galley  was  soon  his  own,  as  well  as  another  which  came  to 
the  rescue  of  the  treasure^hip,  oaly  to  share  its  defeat  The  booty  which 
Alexander's  crew  secured  was  prodigious,  individual  soldiers  obtaining  two 
and  three  thousand  ducats  eadi.'  Don  John  received  his  nephew  after  the 
battle  with  commendations,  not,  however,  unmingled  with  censute.  The 
fluccessfiil  result  aloae  had  justified  such  insane  and  desperate  conduct,  for 
had  he  been  slain  or  overcome,  said  the  commander-in-chief,  there  would 
have  been  few  to  applaud  his  temerity.  Alexander  gaily  rephcd  by  assuring 
Iris  uncle  tliat  he  had  felt  sustained  by  a  more  than  raortsl  confidence,  the 
prayers  which  his  saintly  wife  was  incessantly  ofiering  in  his  behalf  since  he 
went  to  the  wars  being  a  sufficient  support  and  shield  in  even  greater  danger 
than  he  had  yet  confronted.^ 

This  was  Alexander's  first  campaign,  nor  was  he  permitted  to  reap  any  more 
glory  for  a  few  succeeding  years.  At  last,  Philip  was  disposed  to  send  both 
his  mother  and  himself  to  the  Netherlands,  removing  Doa  John  from  the 
rack  where  he  had  been  enduring  such  slow  torture.  Granvelle's  intercession 
proved  fruitless  with  the  Duchess,  but  Alexander  was  all  eagerness  to  go 
where  blows  were  passing  current,  and  he  gladly  led  the  reinforcements  which 
were  sent  to  Don  John  at  the  close  of  the  year  1577.  He  had  reached 
Luxemburg  on  the  iSth  December  of  that  year,  in  time,  as  we  have  seen,  to 
participate,  and,  in  fact,  to  take  the  lead  in  the  signal  victory  of  Gemblours. 
He  had  l>een  struck  with  the  fatal  change  which  disappointment  and  anxiety 
had  wrought  upon  the  beautifiil  and  haughty  features  of  his  illustrious  kinsman.' 
He  had  since  closed  his  eyes  in  the  camp,  and  erected  s  marble  tablet  over 
his  heart  in  the  little  church.     He  now  governed  in  his  stead. 

His  personal  appearance  corresponded  with  his  cliaracter.  He  had  the 
head  of  a  gladiator,  round,  compact,  combative,  with  something  alert  and 
snake-like  in  its  movements.  The  black,  closely-shorn  hair  was  erect  and 
bristling.  The  forehead  was  lofty  and  narrow.  The  features  were  handsome, 
the  nose  regularly  aquiline,  the  eyes  well  opened,  dark,  piercing,  but  with 
something  dangerous  and  sinister  in  their  expression.*  There  was  an  habitual 
look  askance,  as  of  a  man  seeking  to  pany  or  inflict  a  mortal  blow — the  look 
of  a  swordsman  and  proTcssionai  fighter.  The  lower  part  of  the  face  was 
swallowed  in  a  bushy  beard ;  the  mouth  and  chin  being  quite  invisible; 
He  was  of  middle  stature,  well  fonned,  and  graceful  in  person,  princely  in 
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demeahour,  sumptuous  and  statelf  in  apparel.^  His  high  ruff  of  point  lacei 
his  badge  of  the  Golden  Fleece,  his  gold-inlaid  Milan  armour,  marked  him  at 
once  as  one  of  high  degree.  On  the  field  of  battle  he  possessed  the  rare 
gift  of  inspiring  his  soldiers  with  his  own  impetuous  and  chivalrous  courage. 
He  ever  led  the  way  upon  the  most  dangerous  and  desperate  ventures,  and, 
like  his  uncle  and  his  imperial  grandfather,  well  knew  how  to  reward  the 
devotion  of  his  readiest  followers  with  a  poniard,  a  feather,  a  ribbon,  a  jewel, 
taken  with  his  own  hands  from  bis  own  attire.' 

His  military  abilities — now  for  the  first  time  to  be  largely  called  into 
employment — were  unquestionably  superior  to  those  of  Don  John,  whose 
name  had  been  surrounded  with  such  splendour  by  the  world-renowned  battle 
of  Lepanto.  Moreover,  he  possessed  far  greater  power  for  governing  men, 
whether  in  camp  or  cabineL  Less  attractive  and  fascinating,  he  was  more 
commanding  than  his  kinsman.  Decorous  and  self-poised,  he  was  only 
passionate  before  the  enemy,  but  he  rarely  permitted  a  disrespectful  look 
or  word  to  escape  condign  and  deliberate  chastisement.  He  was  no  schemer 
or  dreamer.  He  was  no  knight-errant  He  would  not  have  crossed  seas 
and  mountains  to  rescue  a  captive  queen,  nor  have  sought  to  place  her 
crown  on  his  own  head  as  a  reward  for  his  heroism.  He  had  a  single  and 
concentrated  kind  of  character.  He  knew  precisely  the  work  which  Philip 
required,  and  felt  himself  to  be  precisely  the  workman  that  had  so  long  been 
wanted.  Cool,  incisive,  fearless,  artful,  he  united  the  unscrupulous  audacity 
of  a  eondottiere  with  the  wily  patience  of  a  JesuiL  He  could  coil  unperceived 
through  unsuspected  paths,  could  strike  suddenly,  sting  mortally.  He  came 
prepared  not  only  to  smite  the  Netherlanders  in  the  open  field,  but  to  cope 
with  them  in  tortuous  policy;  to  outwatch  and  outweary  them  in  the  game  to 
which  his  impatient  predecessor  had  fallen  a  baffled  victim.  He  possessed 
the  art  and  the  patience — as  time  was  to  prove — not  only  to  undermine  their 
most  impregnable  cities,  but  to  delve  below  the  intrigues  of  their  most  accom* 
plished  pohticians.  To  circumvent  at  once  both  their  negotiators  and  their 
men-at-arms  was  his  appointed  task.  Had  it  not  been  for  the  courage,  the 
vigilance,  and  the  superior  intellect  of  a  single  antagonist,  the  whole  of  the 
Netherlands  would  have  shared  the  fate  which  was  reserved  for  the  more 
southern  portion.  Had  the  life  of  William  of  Orange  been  prolonged, 
perhaps  the  evil  genius  of  the  Netherlands  might  have  still  been  exorcised 
throughout  the  whole  extent  of  the  country. 

As  for  religion,  Alexander  Famese  was,  of  course,  strictly  Catholic,  regard- 
ing all  seceders  from  Romanism  as  mere  heathen  dogs.  Not  that  he  prac- 
tically troubled  himself  much  with  sacred  matters — for,  during  the  lifetime  of 
his  wife,  he  had  cavalierly  thrown  the  whole  burden  of  his  personal  salvation 
upon  her  saintly  shoulders.  She  had  now  Sown  to  higher  spheres,  but 
Alexander  was,  perhaps,  willing  to  rcljr  upon  her  continued  intercessions  in 
his  bebalt  The  life  of  a  bravo  in  time  of  peace— the  deliberate  project 
in  war  to  exterminate  whole  cities  full  of  innocent  people,  who  had  different 
DOtions  on  the  subject  of  image-worship  and  ecclesiastical  ceremonies  from 
those  entertained  at  Rome,  did  not  seem  to  him  at  all  incompatible  with  the 
precepts  of  Jesus.  Hanging,  drowning,  burning,  and  butdiering  heretics 
were  the  legitimate  deductions  of  his  theology.  He  was  no  casuist  nor 
pretender  to  holiness ;  but  in  those  days  every  man  was  devout,  and  Alexander 
looked  with  honest  horror  upon  the  Impiety  of  the  heretics  whom  he  per- 
secuted and  massacred.  He  attended  mass  regularly — in  the  winter  mornings 
by  torchlight — and  would  as  soon  have  foregone  his  daily  tennis  as  his  reli- 
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gious  exercises.  Romanism  was  the  creed  of  his  caste.  It  was  the  religion 
of  princes  and  gentlemen  of  high  degree.  As  for  Lutheranism,  ZwingUsm, 
Calvinism,  and  similar  systems,  they  were  but  the  fantastic  rites  of  weavers, 
brewers,  and  the  hke — an  ignoble  herd,  whose  presumption  in  entitling  them- 
selves Christian,  while  rejecting  the  Pope,  called  for  their  instant  extermina- 
tion. His  personal  habits  were  extremely  temperate.  He  was  accustomed 
to  say  that  he  ate  only  to  support  life ;  and  he  rarely  finished  a  dinner  without 
having  risen  three  or  four  times  from  table  to  attend  to  some  public  business 
which,  in  his  opinion,  ought  not  to  be  deferred.* 

His  previous  connections  in  the  Netherlands  were  of  use  to  him,  and  he 
knew  how  to  turn  them  to  immediate  account  The  great  nobles,  who  had 
been  uniformly  actuated  by  jealousy  of  the  Prince  of  Orange,  who  had  been 
baffled  in  their  intrigue  with  Matthias,  whose  half-blown  designs  upon  Anjou 
had  already  been  nipped  in  the  bud,  were  now  peculiarly  in  a  position  to 
listen  to  the  wily  tongue  of  Alexander  Faraese.  The  Montignys,  the  La 
Mottes,  the  Melons,  the  Egmonts,  the  Aerschots,  the  Havr^,  foiled  and 
doubly  foiled  in  all  their  smalt  intrigues  and  their  base  ambition,  were 
ready  to  sacrifice  their  country  to  the  man  they  hated,  and  to  the  anaent 
religion  which  they  thought  that  they  loved.  The  Malcontents  ravaging  the 
land  of  Hainault  and  threatening  Ghent,  the  "  Paternoster  Jacks  "  who  were 
only  waiting  for  a  favourable  opportunity  and  a  good  bargain  to  make  their 
peace  with  Spain,  were  the  very  instruments  which  Parma  most  desired  to 
use  at  this  opening  stage  of  his  career.  The  position  of  affairs  was  far  more 
favourable  for  him  than  it  had  been  for  Don  John  when  he  first  succeeded  to 
power.  On  the  whole,  there  seemed  a  bright  prospect  of  success.  It  seemed 
quite  possible  that  it  would  be  in  Parma's  power  to  reduce,  at  last,  this  chronic 
rebellion,  and  to  re~establish  the  absolute  supremacy  of  Church  and  King. 
The  pledges  of  the  Ghent  treaty  had  been  broken,  while  in  the  unions  of 
Brussels  which  had  succeeded,  the  fatal  religious  cause  had  turned  the  instru- 
ment of  peace  into  a  sword.  The  "religion-peace"  which  had  been  pro- 
claimed at  Antwerp  had  hardly  found  favour  anywhere.  As  the  provinces, 
for  an  instant,  had  seemingly  got  the  better  of  their  foe,  they  turned  madiy 
upon  each  other,  and  the  fires  of  religious  discord,  which  had  been  extin- 
guished by  the  common  exertions  of  a  whole  race  trembling  for  the  destruc- 
tion of  their  fatherland,  were  now  re-lighted  with  a  thousand  brands  plucked 
from  the  sacred  domestic  hearth.  Fathers  and  children,  brothers  and  sistera, 
husbands  and  wives,  were  beginning  to  wrangle,  and  were  prepared  to  per- 
secute. Catholic  and  Protestant,  during  the  momentary  relief  from  pressure, 
forgot  their  voluntary  and  most  blessed  Pacification  to  renew  their  internecine 
feuds.  The  banished  Reformers,  who  had  swarmed  back  in  droves  at  the 
tidings  of  peace  and  good-will  to  all  men,  found  themselves  bitterly  dis- 
appointed. They  were  exposed  in  the  Walloon  provinces  to  the  persecutions 
of  the  Malcontents,  in  the  Frisian  regions  to  the  still  powerful  coercion  of  the 
royal  stadholders. 

Persecution  begat  counter-persecution.  The  city  of  Ghent  became  the 
centre  of  a  sj^tem  of  insurrection,  by  which  all  the  laws  of  God  and  man 
were  outraged  under  the  pretence  of  establishing  a  larger  liberty  in  civil  and 
religious  matters.  It  was  at  Ghent  that  the  opening  scenes  in  Parma's 
administration  took  place.  Of  the  high-born  suitors  for  the  Netherland  bride, 
two  were  still  watching  each  other  with  jealous  eyes.  Anjou  was  at  Mons, 
which  city  he  had  secretly  but  unsuccessfiilly  attempted  to  master  for  his  own 
purposes.    John  Casimir  was  at  Ghent,*  fomenting  an  insurrection  which  be 
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had  neither  skill  to  guide  nor  intelligence  to  comprehend.  There  was  a  talk 
of  making  him  Count  of  Flanders,^  and  his  paltry  ambition  was  dazzled  by 
the  glittering  prize.  Anjou,  who  meant  to  be  Count  of  Flanders  himself,  as 
well  as  Duke  or  Count  of  all  the  other  Netherlands,  was  highly  indignant  at 
this  report,  which  he  chose  to  consider  true.  He  wrote  to  tiie  Estates  to 
express  his  indignation.  He  wrote  to  Ghent  to  offer  his  mediation  between 
the  burghers  and  the  Malcontents.  Casimir  wanted  money  for  his  troops. 
He  obtained  a  liberal  supply,  but  he  wanted  more.  Meantime,  the  mercen- 
aries were  expatiating  on  their  own  account  throughout  the  southern  provinces, 
eating  up  every  green  leaf,  robbing  and  pillaging  where  robbery  and  pillage 
had  gone  so  often  that  hardly  anything  was  left  for  rapine.*  Thus  dealt  the 
soldiers  in  the  open  country,  while  their  master  at  Ghent  was  plunging  into 
the  complicated  intrigues  spread  over  that  unfortunate  city  by  the  most 
mischievous  demagogues  that  ever  polluted  a  sacred  cause.  Well  had  Cardinal 
Granvelle,  his  enemy,  William  of  Hesse,  his  friend  and  kinsman,  understood 
the  character  of  John  Casimir.  Robbery  and  pillage  were  his  achievements, 
to  make  chaos  more  confounded  was  his  destiny.  Anjou,  disgusted  with 
the  temporary  fevour  accorded  to  a  rival  whom  he  affected  to  despise,  dis- 
banded his  troops  in  dudgeon,  and  prepared  to  retire  to  France,"  Several 
thousand  of  these  mercenaries  took  service  immediately  with  the  Malcontents  * 
under  Montigny,  thus  swelling  the  ranks  of  the  deadliest  foes  to  that  land 
over  which  Anjou  had  assumed  the  title  of  protector.  The  States'  army, 
meanwhile,  had  been  rapidly  dissolving.  There  were  hardly  men  enough  left 
to  make  a  demonstration  in  the  field,  or  properly  to  garrison  the  more  impor- 
tant towns.  The  unhappy  provinces,  torn  by  civil  and  religious  dissensions, 
were  overrun  by  hordes  of  unpaid  soldiers  of  all  rations,  creeds,  and  tongues 
— Spaniards,  Italians,  Burgundians,  Walloons,  Germans,  Scotch,  and  English; 
some  who  came  to  attack  and  others  to  protect,  but  who  all  achieved  nothing 
and  agreed  in  nothing  save  to  maltreat  and  to  outrage  the  defenceless 
peasantry  and  denizens  of  the  smaller  towns.  The  contemporary  chronicles 
are  fiiU  of  harrowing  domestic  tragedies,  in  which  the  actors  are  always  the 
insolent  foreign  soldiery  and  their  desperate  victims," 

Ghent — cnergeric,  opulent,  powerful,  passionate,  unruly  Ghent — was  now 
the  focus  of  discord,  the  centre  from  whence  radiated  not  the  light  and 
warmth  of  reasonable  and  intelligent  liberty,  but  the  bale-fires  of  murderous 
license  and  savage  anarchy.  The  second  city  of  the  Netherlands,  one  of  the 
wealthiest  and  most  powerfiil  cities  of  Christendom,  it  had  been  its  fate  so 
often  to  overstep  the  bounds  of  reason  and  moderation  in  its  devotion  to 
freedom,  so  often  to  incur  ignominious  chastisement  from  power  which  its 
own  excesses  had  made  more  powerful,  that  its  name  was  already  becoming 
a  byword.  It  now,  most  fatally  and  for  ever,  was  to  misunderstand  its  true 
position.  The  Prince  of  Orange,  the  great  architect  of  his  country's  fortunes, 
would  have  made  it  the  keystone  of  the  arch  which  he  was  labouring  to 
construct.  Had  he  been  allowed  to  perfect  his  plan,  the  structure  might 
have  endured  for  ages,  a  perpetual  bulwark  against  tyranny  and  wrong.  The 
temporary  and  slender  frame  by  which  the  great  artist  had  supported  his  arch 
while  still  unfinished  was  plucked  away  by  rude  and  ribald  hands,  the 
keystone  plunged  into  the  abyss,  to  be  lost  for  ever,  and  the  great  work 
of  Orange  remained  a  fragment  from  its  commencement  The  acts  of 
demagogues,  the  conservative  disgust  at  license,  the  jealousy  of  rival  nobles, 
the  venality  of  military  leaders,  threw  daily  fresh  stumbling-blocks  in  his 
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heroic  path.  It  was  not  six  months  after  the  advent  of  Famese  to  power 
before  that  bold  and  subtle  chieftain  had  seized  the  double-edged  sword 
of  religious  dissension  as  finnly  as  he  had  grasped  his  celebrated  brand  when 
he  boarded  the  galley  of  Mustapha  Bey,  and  the  Netherlands  were  cut 
in  twain,  to  be  re-united  nevermore.  The  separate  treaty  of  the  Walloon 
provinces  was  soon  destined  to  separate  the  Celtic  and  Romanesque  elements 
from  the  Batavian  and  Frisian  portion  of  a  nationality  which,  thoroughly 
fused  in  all  its  parts,  would  have  formed  as  admirable  a  compound  of  fire  and 
endurance  as  history  has  ever  seen, 

Meantime,  the  grass  was  growing  and  the  cattle  were  grazing  in  the  streets 
of  Ghent,'  where  once  the  tramp  of  workmen  going  to  and  from  their  labour 
was  like  the  movement  of  a  mighty  army.'  The  great  majority  of  the  bui;ghers 
were  of  the  Reformed  religion,  and  disposed  to  make  effectual  resistance  to 
the  Malcontents,  led  by  the  disaffected  nobles.  The  city,  considering  itself 
the  natural  head  of  all  the  southern  country,  was  indignant  that  the  Walloon 
provinces  should  dare  to  reassert  that  supremacy  of  Komanism  which  had 
been  so  effectually  suppressed,  and  to  admit  the  possibility  of  friendly  rela- 
tions with  a  sovereign  who  had  been  virtually  disowned.  There  were  two 
parties,  however,  in  Ghent  Both  were  led  by  men  of  abandoned  and 
dangerous  character.'  Imbize,  the  worst  of  the  two  demagogues,  was  incon- 
stant, cruel,  cowardly,  and  treacherous,  but  possessed  of  eloquence  and  a 
talent  for  intrigue.  Ryhove  was  a  bolder  ruffian — wrathful,  bitter,  and 
unscrupulous.  Imbize  was  at  the  time  opposed  to  Orange,  disliking  his 
moderation,  and  trembling  at  his  firmness.  Ryhove  considered  himself  the 
friend  of  the  Prince.  We  have  seen  that  he  had  consulted  him  previous 
to  bis  memorable  attack  upon  Aerschot  in  the  autumn  of  the  preceding  year, 
and  we  know  the  result  of  that  conference. 

The  Prince,  with  the  slight  dissimulation  which  belonged  less  to  his 
character  than  to  his  theory  of  politics,  and  which  was  perhaps  not  to  be 
avoided,  in  that  age  of  intrigue,  by  any  man  who  would  govern  his  fellow- 
men,  whether  for  good  or  evil,  had  winked  at  a  project  which  he  would  not 
openly  approve.  He  was  not  thoroughly  acquainted,  however,  with  the 
desperate  character  of  the  man,  for  he  would  have  scorned  an  mstrument  so 
thoroughly  base  as  Ryhove  subsequently  proved.  The  violence  of  that  per- 
sonage on  the  occasion  of  the  arrest  of  Aerschot  and  his  colleagues  was  mild- 
ness compared  with  the  deed  with  which  he  now  disgraced  the  cause  of 
freedom.  He  had  been  ordered  out  from  Ghent  to  oppose  a  force  of  Mal- 
contents which  was  gathering  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Courtray;*  but  he 
swore  that  he  would  not  leave  the  gates  ao  long  as  two  of  the  gentle- 
men whom  he  had  arrested  on  the  28th  of  the  previous  October,  and  who 
yet  remained  in  captivity,  were  still  alive."*  These  two  prisoners  were  ex- 
procurator  Visch  and  Blood-Councillor  Hessels.  Hessels,  it  seems,  bad 
avowed  undying  hostility  to  Ryhove  for  the  injury  sustained  at  his  hands,  and 
he  had  sworn,  "by  his  grey  beard,"  that  the  ruffian  should  yet  hang  foi  the 
outrage.  Ryhove,  not  feeling  very  safe  in  the  position  of  affairs  wluch  then 
existed,  and  knowing  that  he  could  neither  trust  Imbize,  who  had  formerly 
been  his  friend,  nor  the  imprisoned  nobles,  who  had  ever  been  his  implacable 
enemies,  was  resolved  to  make  himself  safe  in  one  quarter,  at  least,  before  he 
set  forth  against  the  Malcontents.  Accordingly,  Hesseb  and  Visch,  as  they 
sat  t<^etber  in  their  prison  at  chess,  upon  the  4th  of  October  r578,  were 
suddenly  summoned  to  leave  the  bouse,  and  to  enter  a  carriage  which  stood 
at  the  door.     A  force  of  armed  men  brought  the  order,  and  were  sufficiently 
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strong  to  enforce  it  The  prisoners  obeyed,  and  flie  coach  soon  rolled  slowly 
throu^  the  streets,  left  the  Courtray  gate,  and  proceeded  a  short  distance 
along  the  road  towards  that  city.' 

After  a  few  minutes  a  halt  was  made.  Ryhove  then  made  his  appearance 
at  the  carriage  window,  and  announced  to  the  astonished  prisoners  that  they 
were  forthwith  to  be  hanged  upon  a  tree  which  stood  by  the  roadside.  He 
proceeded  to  taunt  the  aged  Hessels  with  his  threat  against  himself,  and  with 
his  vow  "  by  his  grey  beard."  "  Such  grey  beard  shall  thou  never  live  thyself 
to  wear,  ruffian,"  cried  Hessels  stoutly,  furious  rather  than  terrified  at  the 
suddenness  of  his  doom.  "There  thou  li  est,  false  traitor!"  roared  Ryhove 
in  reply ;  and  to  prove  the  falsehood,  he  straightway  tore  out  a  handful  of  the 
old  man's  beard,  and  fastened  it  upon  his  own  cap  like  a  plume.  His  action 
was  imitated  by  several  of  his  companions,  who  cut  for  themselves  locks  from 
the  same  grey  beard,  and  decorated  themselves  as  their  leader  had  done. 
This  preliminary  ceremony  having  been  concluded,  the  two  aged  prisoners 
were  forthwith  hanged  on  a  tree,  without  the  least  pretence  of  trial  or  even 
sentence.' 

Snch  was  the  end  of  the  famoos  councillor  who  had  been  wont  to  shout 
"  adpaiibuJum  "  in  his  sleep.  It  was  cruel  that  the  fair  face  of  civil  liberty, 
showing  itself  after  years  of  total  eclipse,  should  be  insulted  by  such  bloody 
deeds  on  the  part  of  her  votaries.  It  was  sad  that  the  crimes  of  men  like 
Imbize  and  Ryhove  should  have  cost  more  to  the  cause  of  religious  and 
political  freedom  than  the  lives  of  twenty  thousand  such  ruffians  were  worth. 
But  for  the  influence  of  demagogues  like  these  counteracting  tlie  lofty  efforts 
and  pure  life  of  Orange,  the  separation  might  never  have  occurred  between 
the  two  portions  of  the  Netherlands.  The  Prince  had  not  power  enough, 
however,  nor  the  nascent  commonwealth  sufficient  consistency,  to  repress  the 
disorganising  tendency  of  a  fanarical  Romanism  on  the  one  side,  and  a 
retaliatory  and  cruel  ochlocracy  on  the  other. 

Such  events,  with  the  hatred  growing  daily  more  intense  between  the 
Walloons  and  the  Ghenters,  made  it  highly  important  that  some  kind  of  an 
accord  should  be  concluded,  if  possible.  In  the  country,  the  Malcontents, 
under  pretence  of  protecting  the  Catholic  clergy,  were  daily  abusing  and 
plundering  the  people,  while  in  Ghent  the  clergy  were  mattreaced,  the  cloisters 
pillaged,  under  the  pretence  of  maintaining  liberty.'  In  this  emergency  the 
eyes  of  all  honest  men  turned  naturally  to  Orange. 

Deputies  went  to  and  fro  between  Antwerp  and  Ghent.  Three  points 
were  laid  down  by  the  Prince  as  indispensable  to  any  arrangement — first, 
that  the  Catholic  clergy  should  be  allowed  the  free  use  of  their  property; 
secondly,  that  they  should  not  be  disturbed  in  the  exercise  of  their  religion  ; 
thirdly,  that  the  gentlemen  kept  in  prison  since  the  memorable  28th  of 
October  should  be  released.*  If  these  points  should  be  granted,  the  Arch- 
duke Matthias,  the  States^eneral,  and  the  Prince  of  Orange  would  agree 
to  drive  off  the  Walloon  soldiery,  and  to  defend  Ghent  against  all  injury." 
The  two  first  points  were  granted,  upon  condition  that  sufficient  guarantees 
should  be  established  for  the  safety  of  the  Reformed  religion.  The  third  was 
rejected,  but  it  was  agreed  that  the  prisoners,  Champagny,  Sweveghem,  and 
the  rest — who,  after  the  horrid  fiite  of  Hessels  and  Visch,  might  be  supposed 
to  be  sufficiently  anxious  as  to  their  own  doom — should  have  legal  trial,  and 
be  defended  in  the  meantime  from  outrage.' 

Od  the  3d  of  November  157S,  a  formal  act  of  acceptance  of  these  terms 
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was  signed  at  Antwerp.*  At  the  same  time,  there  was  munntiring  at  Ghent, 
the  extravagant  portion  of  the  liberal  part;  averring  that  they  had  no  ioteD- 
tion  of  establishing  the  "  religious  peace  "  wlien  they  agreed  not  to  molest  the 
Catholics.  On  the  i  ith  of  November,  the  Frioce  of  Orange  sent  messengers 
to  Ghent,  in  the  name  of  the  Archduke  and  the  States-general,  summoning  ihe 
authorities  to  a  faithful  execution  of  the  act  of  acceptance.  Upon  the  suae 
day  the  English  envoy,  Davidson,  made  an  enei^tic  representation  to  the 
same  magistrates,  declaring  that  the  conduct  of  the  Ghentcrs  was  exciting 
regret  throughout  the  world,  and  affording  a  proof  that  it  was  their  object  to 
protract,  not  suppress,  the  civil  war  which  had  so  long  been  raging.  Such 
proceedings,  he  observed,  created  doubts  whether  they  were  willing  to  obey 
any  law  or  any  magistracy.  As,  however,  it  might  be  supposed  that  the  pre- 
sence of  John  Casimir  in  Ghent  at  that  juncture  was  authorised  by  Queen 
Elizabeth — inasmuch  as  it  was  known  that  h6  had  received  a  subsidy  from 
her — the  envoy  took  occasion  to  declare  that  her  Majesty  entirely  disavowed  his 
proceedings.  He  observed  further  that,  in  the  opinion  of  her  Majesty,  it  wis 
still  possible  to  maintain  peace  by  conforming  to  the  counsels  of  the  Prince 
of  Orange  and  of  the  States-general.  This,  however,  could  be  done  only  by 
establishing  the  thrte  points  which  he  had  laid  down.  Her  Majes^  like«rise 
warned  the  Ghenters  that  their  conduct  would  soon  compel  her  to  abandon 
their  country's  cause  altogether,  and,  in  conclusion,  she  requested,  with 
characteristic  thriftiness,  to  be  immediately  furnished  with  a  city  bond  for 
forty-five  thousand  pounds  sterling.^ 

Two  days  afterwards,  envoys  arrived  from  Brussels  to  remonstrate,  in  their 
turn,  with  the  sister  city,  and  to  save  her,  if  possible,  from  the  madness  which 
had  seized  upon  her.  They  recalled  to  the  memory  of  the  magistrates  the 
frequent  and  wise  counsels  of  the  Prince  of  Orange.  He  had  declared  that 
he  knew  of  no  means  to  avert  the  impending  desolation  of  the  fatherland  save 
union  of  all  the  provinces  and  obedience  to  the  general  government  His 
own  reputation,  and  the  honour  of  his  house,  he  felt  now  to  be  at  stake ;  for, 
by  reason  of  the  offices  which  he  now  held,  he  had  been  ceaselessly  calumni- 
ated as  the  author  of  all  the  crimes  which  had  been  committed  at  GheaL 
Against  these  calumnies  he  bad  avowed  his  intention  of  publishing  his 
defence.'  After  thus  citiog  the  opinion  of  the  Prince,  the  env<^s  implored 
the  magistrates  to  accept  the  religious  peace  which  he  had  proposed,  and 
to  liberate  the  prisoners  as  he  had  demanded.  For  their  own  part,  they 
declared  that  the  inhabitants  of  Brussels  would  never  desert  him  ;  for,  next 
to  God,  there  was  no  one  who  understood  their  cause  so  entirely,  or  who 
could  point  out  the  remedy  so  inteUigently.* 

Thus  reasoned  the  envoys  from  the  States-general  and  from  Brussels,  but 
even  while  they  were  reasoning,  a  fresh  tumult  occurred  at  Ghent  The 
people  had  been  inflamed  by  demagogues,  and  by  the  insane  bowlings  of 
Peter  Dathenus,  the  unfrocked  monk  of  Poperingen,  who  had  been  the  ser- 
vant and  minister  both  of  the  Pope  and  of  Orange,  and  who  now  hated  each 
with  equal  fervour.  The  populace,  under  these  influences,  rose  in  its  wiaih 
■pon  the  Catholics,  smote  all  their  itoages  into  fragments,  destroyed  all  their 
altar  pictures,  robbed  them  of  much  valuable  property,  and  turned  all  the 
Papists  themselves  out  of  the  city.  The  riot  was  so  furious  that  it  seemed, 
says  a  chronicler,  as  if  all  the  inhabitants  had  gone  raving  mad.'  The  drums 
b^t  the  alarm,  tlie  magistrates  went  forth  to  expostulate,  but  no  commands 
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were  heeded  till  the  work  of  destniction  had  been  accomplished,  when  the 
tUDiuU  expired  at  last  by  its  own  limitation. 

Afiairs  seemed  more  threatening  than  ever.  Nothing  more  excited  the 
indignation  (^  the  Prince  of  Orange  than  such  senseless  iconomach]'.  In 
fact,  he  had  at  one  time  procured  an  enactment  by  the  Ghent  authori- 
ties, making  it  a  crime  punishable  with  death.'  He  was  of  Luther's 
opinion,  that  idol-worship  was  to  be  eradicated  from  the  heart,  and  that 
then  the  idols  in  the  churches  would  fall  of  themselves.  He  felt  too,  with 
Landgrave  William,  that  "the  destruction  of  such  worthless  idols  was  ever 
avenged  by  tonenLs  of  good  human  blood."  *  Therefore  it  may  be  well 
supposed  that  this  fresh  act  of  senseless  violeoce,  in  the  very  teeth  of  his 
remonstrances,  in  the  very  presence  of  his  envoys,  met  with  his  stem  disap- 
probation. He  was  on  the  point  of  publishing  his  defence  against  the 
calumnies  which  his  toleration  had  drawn  upon  him  from  both  Catholic  and 
Calvinist.  He  was  deeply  revolving  the  question  whether  it  were  not  better 
to  turn  his  back  at  once  upon  a  country  which  seemed  so  incapable  of  com- 
prehending his  high  purposes  or  seconding  his  virtuous  efforts.  From  both 
projects  he  was  dissuaded;  and  although  bitterly  wronged  by  both  friend 
and  foe,  although  feeling  that  even  in  his  own  Holland  '  there  were  whispers 
against  his  purity,  since  his  favourable  inclinations  towards  Anjou  had  be- 
come the  gener^  topic,  yet  he  still  preserved  his  majestic  tranquillity,  and 
smiled  at  the  arrows  which  fell  harmless  at  his  feet  "  I  admire  his  wisdom 
daily  more  and  more,"  cried  Hubert  Lanquet ;  "  I  see  those  who  profess 
themselves  his  friends  causing  him  more  annoyance  than  his  foes ;  whil^ 
nevertheless,  he  ever  remains  true  to  himself,  is  driven  by  no  tempests  from 
his  equanimity,  nor  provoked  byTcpeated  injuries  to  immoderate  action."  * 

The  Prince  had  that  year  been  chosen  unanimously  by  the  four  "  mem- 
bers "  of  Flanders  to  be  Governor  of  that  province,  but  had  again  declined 
the  office,'  The  inhabitants,  notwithstanding  the  furious  transactions  at 
Ghent,  professed  attachment  to  his  person  and  respect  for  his  authority.  He 
was  implored  to  go  to  the  city.  His  presence,  and  that  alone,  would  restore 
the  burghers  to  their  reason,  but  the  task  was  not  a  grateful  one.  It  was  also 
not  unattended  with  danger;  although  this  was  a  consideration  which  never 
influenced  him  from  the  commencement  of  his  career  to  its  close.  Imbize 
and  his  crew  were  capable  of  resorting  to  any  extremity  or  any  ambush  to 
destroy  the  man  whom  they  feared  and  hated.  The  presence  of  John  Casimir 
was  an  additional  complication  ;  for  Orange,  while  he  despised  the  man,  was 
unwilling  to  offend  his  friends.  Moreover,  Casimir  had  professed  a  willing- 
ness to  assist  the  cause,  and  to  defer  to  the  better  judgment  of  the  Prince. 
He  had  brought  an  army  into  the  field,  with  which,  however,  he  had  accom- 
plished nothing  except  a  thorough  pillaging  of  the  peasantry,  while,  at  the 
same  time,  he  was  loud  in  his  demands  upon  the  States  to  p^  his  soldiers' 
wages.  The  soldiers  of  the  different  armies  who  now  overran  the  country 
indeed  vied  with  each  other  in  extravagant  insolence.  "  Their  outrages  are 
most  execrable,"  wrote  Marquis  Havr^ ;  "  tbey  demand  the  most  exquisite 
food,  and  drink  champagne  and  burgundy  by  the  bucketful,"*  Nevertheless, 
on  the  4th  of  December  the  Prince  came  to  Ghent.^  He  held  constant  and 
anxious  conferences  with  the  magistrates.  He  was  closeted  daily  with  John 
Casimir,  whose  vanity  and  extravagance  of  temper  he  managed  with  his 
usual  skill.     He  even  dined  with  Imbize,  and  thus,  by  smoothing  difficulties 
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and  reconciling  angry  passions,  he  SDCceeded  at  last  in  obtaining  the  coDsent 
of  all  to  a  religious  peace,  which  was  published  on  the  27th  of  December 
1578.  It  contained  the  same  provisions  as  those  of  the  project  prepared  and 
proposed  during  the  previous  summer  throughout  the  Netherlands.  E:ter- 
cise  of  both  religions  was  established ;  mutual  insults  and  irritations — whether 
by  word,  book,  picture,  song,  or  gesture, — were  prohibited,  under  severe 
penalties,  while  ^  persons  were  sworn  to  protect  the  common  tranquillity 
by  blood,  purse,  and  life.  The  Catholics,  by  virtue  of  this  accord,  re-entered 
into  possession  of  their  churches  and  cloisters,  but  nothing  could  be  obtained 
in  favour  of  the  imprisoned  gentlemen.^ 

The  Walloons  and  Malcontents  were  now  summoned  to  lay  down  their 
anns ;  but,  as  might  be  supposed,  they  expressed  dissatisfaction  with  the 
religious  peace,  proclaiming  it  hostile  to  the  Ghent  treaty  and  the  Brussels 
union,'  In  short,  nothing  would  satisfy  them  but  total  suppression  of  the 
Reformed  religion,  as  nothing  would  content  Imbize  and  his  faction  but  the 
absolute  extermination  of  Romanism.  A  strong  man  might  well  seem  pover- 
less  in  the  midst  of  such  obstinate  and  worthless  fanatics. 

The  arrival  of  the  Prince  in  Ghent  was,  on  the  whole,  a  relief  to  John 
Casimir,  As  usual,  this  addle-brained  individual  had  plunged  headlong  into 
difiicultiei,  out  of  which  be  was  unable  to  extricate  hitnself  He  knew  not 
what  to  do  or  which  way  to  turn.  He  had  tampered  with  Imbize  and  his 
crew,  but  be  had  found  that  they  were  not  the  men  for  a  person  of  his  quality 
to  deal  with.  He  had  brought  a  large  array  into  the  field,  and  had  not  a 
stiver  in  his  coffers.  He  felt  bitterly  the  truth  of  the  Landgrave's  warning — 
"  that  'twas  better  to  have  thirty  thousand  devils  at  one's  back  than  thirty  thou- 
sand German  troopers  with  no  money  to  give  them  ;  it  being  possible  to  pay  the 
devils  with  the  sign  of  the  cross,  while  the  soldiers  could  be  discharged  only 
with  money  or  hard  knocks."  '  Queen  Elizabeth  too,  under  whose  patronage 
he  had  made  this  most  inglorious  campaign,  was  incessant  in  her  reproofs, 
and  importunate  in  her  demands  for  reimbursement.  She  wrote  to  him  per- 
sonally, upbraiding  him  with  his  high  pretensions  and  his  shortcomii^s.  His 
visit  to  Ghent,  so  entirely  unjustified  and  mischievous ;  his  failure  to  effect 
that  junction  of  his  army  with  the  States'  force  under  Bossu,  by  which  the 
royal  army  was  to  have  been  surprised  and  annihilated ;  his  having  given 
reason  to  the  common  people  to  suspect  her  Majesty  and  the  Prince  of 
Orange  of  collusion  with  his  designs,  and  of  a  disposition  to  seek  their  private 
advantage  and  not  the  general  good  of  the  whole  Netherlands ;  the  imminent 
danger,  which  he  had  aggravated,  that  the  Walloon  provinces,  actuated  by 
such  suspicions,  would  fall  away  from  the  "generality"  and  seek  a  private 
accord  with  Parma ;  these  and  similar  sins  of  omission  and  commission  were 
sharply  and  shrewishly  set  forth  in  the  Queen's  episde.*  'Twas  not  for  such 
marauding  and  intriguing  work  that  she  had  appointed  him  her  lieutenant, 
and  fiimished  him  with  troops  and  subsidies.  She  begged  him  forthwith  to 
amend  his  ways,  for  the  sake  of  his  name  and  fame,  which  were  sufficiently 
soiled  in  the  places  where  his  soldiers  had  been  plundering  the  country  which 
they  came  to  protect'' 

The  Queen  sent  Daniel  Rogera  with  instructions  of  similar  import  to  the 
States-general,  repeatedly  and  expressly  disavowing  Casimir's  proceedings  and 
censuring  his  character.  She  also  warmly  insisted  on  her  bonds.  In  short, 
never  was  unlucky  prince  more  soundly  berated  by  his  superiors,  more 
thoroughly  disgraced  by  his  followers.    In  this  contempnble  situation  had 
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Casimir  placed  himselt  by  Va  rash  ambition  to  prove  before  the  world 
that  Gcnnan  princes  could  bite  and  scratch  like  griffins  and  tigers  as  well  as 
carry  them  in  their  shields.  Frorei  this  position  Orange  partly  rescued  him. 
He  made  his  peace  with  the  States -general.  He  smoothed  mattcTs  with  the 
extravagant  Refonnere,  and  he  even  extorted  from  the  authorities  of  Ghent 
the  forty-five  thousand  pounds  bond,  on  which  Elizabeth  had  insisted  with 
such  obduracy.^  Casimir  repaid  these  favours  of  the  Prince  in  the  coin  with 
which  narrow  minds  and  jealous  tempers  are  apt  to  discharge  such  obligations 
—ingratitude.  The  friendship  which  he  openly  manifested  at  first  grew 
almost  immediately  cool.  Soon  afterwards  he  left  Ghent  and  departed  for 
Germany,  leaving  behind  him  a  long  and  tedious  remonstrance,  addressed  to 
the  States-general,  in  which  document  he  narrated  the  history  of  his  exploits, 
and  endeavoured  to  vindicate  the  purity  of  his  character.  He  concluded  this 
very  tedious  and  superflnous  manifesto  by  observing  that — for  reasons  which 
he  thought  proper  to  give  at  considerable  length — he  felt  himself  "  neither 
too  useful  nor  too  agreeable  to  the  provinces."  As  he  bad  been  informed, 
he  said,  that  the  States.^neral  had  requested  the  Queen  of  England  to  procure 
his  departure,  he  had  resolved,  in  order  to  spare  her  and  them  inconvenience, 
to  return  of  his  own  accord,  "  leaving  the  issue  of  the  war  in  the  h^;h  and 
mighty  hand  of  God,"  • 

The  Estates  answered  this  remonstrance  with  words  of  unlimited  courtesy ; 
expressing  themselves  "obliged  to  all  eternity"  for  his  services,  and  holding 
out  vague  hopes  that  the  moneys  which  he  demanded  on  behalf  of  his  troops 
should  ere  long  be  forthcoming.' 

Casimir  having  already  answered  Queen  Elizabeth's  reproachful  letter  by 
throwing  the  blame  of  his  apparent  misconduct  upon  the  States-general,  and 
having  promised  soon  to  appear  before  her  Majesty  in  person,  tarried  accord- 
ingly but  a  brief  season  in  Germany,  and  then  repaired  to  England.  Here 
he  was  feasted,  flattered,  caressed,  and  invested  with  the  Order  of  the  Garter.* 
Pleased  with  royal  blandishments,  and  highly  enjoying  the  splendid  hospita- 
lities of  England,  he  quite  forgot  the  "  thirty  thousand  dn'ils  "  whom  he  had 
left  running  loose  in  the  Netherlands,  while  these  wild  soldiers,  on  their  part, 
being  absolutely  in  a  starving  condition— for  there  was  little  left  for  booty  in  a 
land  which  had  been  bo  often  plundered— now  had  the  effrontery  to  apply  to 
the  Prince  of  Parma  for  payment  of  their  wages."  Alexander  Famese  laughed 
heartily  at  the  proposition,  which  he  considered  an  excellent  jest  It  seemed, 
in  truth,  a  jest,  although  but  a  sorry  one.  Parma  replied  to  the  messenger  of 
Maurice  of  Saxony,  who  had  made  the  proposition,  tliat  the  Germans  must  be 
mad  to  ask  him  for  money,  instead  of  offering  to  pay  him  a  heavy  sum  for 
pennission  to  leave  the  coontty.  Nevertheless,  he  was  willing  to  be  so  far 
indulgent  as  to  furnish  them  with  passports,  provided  they  departed  from  the 
Netherlands  instantly.  Should  they  interpose  the  least  delay,  he  would  set 
upon  them  without  further  preface ;  and  he  gave  them  notice,  with  the  arro- 
gance becoming  a  Spanish  general,  that  the  courier  was  already  waiting  to 
report  to  Spain  the  number  of  them  left  alive  after  the  encounter.  Thus 
deserted  by  their  chief  and  hectored  by  the  enemy,  the  mercenaries,  who  had 
little  stomach  for  fighting  without  wages,  accepted  the  passports  proferred 
by  Parma.*  They  revenged  themselves  for  the  harsh  treatment  which  they 
bad  received  from  Casimir  and  from  the  States-general  by  singing  everywhere 
as  they  retreated  a  doggerel  ballad,  half  Flemish,  half  German,  in  whidi  their 
wrongB  were  expressed  with  uncouth  vigour. 
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Casimir  received  the  news  of  the  departure  of  his  ragged  soldiery  on  the 
very  day  which  witnessed  his  investment  with  the  Gaiter  by  the  fair  hands  of 
Elizabeth  herself.'  A  few  days  afterwards  he  left  England,  accompanied  by 
an  escort  of  lords  and  gentlemen,  especially  appointed  for  that  purpose  by 
the  Queen.  He  landed  in  flushing,  where  he  was  received  with  distinguished 
hospitality  by  order  of  the  Prince  of  Orange,  and  on  the  14th  of  February 
1579  he  passed  through  Utrecht*  Here  he  conversed  freely  at  his  lodgings 
in  the  "German  House"  on  the  subject  of  his  vagabond  troops,  whose  final 
adventures  and  departure  seemed  to  afford  him  considerable  amusement ; 
and  he,  moreover,  diverted  his  company  by  singing  after  supper  a  few  verses 
of  the  ballad  already  mentioned.* 

The  Duke  of  Anjou,  meantime,  aAer  disbanding  his  tioopS)  tiad  lingered 
for  a  while  near  the  frontier.  Upon  taking  his  final  departure,  be  sent  bis 
resident  minister,  Des  Pruneauz,  with  a  long  communication  to  the  States- 
general,  complaining  that  they  had  not  published  their  contract  with  himself, 
nor  fulfilled  its  conditions.  He  excused,  as  well  as  he  could,  the  awkward 
fact  that  his  disbanded  troops  had  taken  refuge  with  the  Walloons,  and  he 
affected  to  place  his  own  departure  upon  the  ground  of  urgent  political  busi- 
ness in  France,  to  arrange  which  his  royal  brother  had  required  his  immediate 
attendance.  He  furthermore  most  hypocritically  expressed  a  desire  for  a 
speedy  reconciliation  of  the  provinces  with  their  sovereign,  and  a  resolution  . 
that — although  for  their  sake  he  had  made  himself  a  foe  to  his  Catholic 
Majesty — he  would  still  interpose  no  obstacle  to  so  desirable  a  result* 

To  such  shallow  discourse  the  States  answered  with  infinite  urbanity,  for  it 
was  the  determination  of  Orange  not  to  make  enemies  at  that  juncture  of 
France  and  England  in  the  same  breath.  They  had  foes  enough  akeady,  and 
it  seemed  obvious  at  that  tnoment,  to  all  persons  most  observant  of  the  course 
of  affairs,  that  a  matrimonial  alliance  was  soon  to  unite  the  two  crowns.  The 
probability  of  Anjou's  marriage  with  Elizabeth  waS|  in  truth,  a  leading  motive 
with  Orange  for  his  close  alliance  with  the  Duke.  The  political  structure, 
according  to  which  he  had  selected  the  French  Prince  as  protector  of  the 
Netherlands,  was  sagaciously  planned ;  but  unfortunately  its  foundation  was 
the  shifting  sandbank  of  female  and  royal  coquetry.  Those  who  judge  only 
by  the  result,  will  be  quick  to  censure  a  policy  which  might  have  had  very 
different  issue.  They  who  place  themselves  in  the  period  anterior  to  Anjou's 
visit  to  England,  will  admit  that  it  was  hardly  human  not  to  be  deceived  by 
the  political  aspects  of  that  moment  The  Queen,  moreover,  took  pains  to 
upbraid  the  States-general,  by  letter,  with  their  disrespect  and  ingratitude 
towards  the  Duke  of  Anjou — behaviour  with  which  he  bad  been  *'justly 
scandalised."  For  her  own  part,  she  assured  them  of  her  extreme  displeasure 
at  learning  that  such  a  course  of  conduct  had  been  held  with  a  view  to 
h':r  especial  contentment — "as  if  the  person  of  Monsieur,  son  of  France, 
brother  of  the  King,  were  disagreeable  to  her,  or  as  if  she  wished  him  ill;" 
whereas,  on  the  contrary,  they  would  best  satis^  her  wi^es  by  showing  him 
alt  the  courtesy  to  which  his  high  degree  and  his  eminent  services  entitled 
him.* 
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The  Estates,  even  before  receiving  this  letter,  bad,  however,  acted  in  its 
spirit  They  had  addressed  elaborate  apologies  and  unliroited  professions 
to  the  Duke.  They  thanked  him  heartily  for  his  achievements,  expressed 
unbounded  regret  at  his  departure,  with  sincere  hopes  for  his  speedy  return, 
and  promised  "  eternal  remembrance  of  his  heroic  virtues,"^  They  assured 
him,  moreover,  that  should  the  ist  of  the  following  March  arrive  without 
bringing  with  it  an  honourable  peace  with  his  Catholic  Majesty,  they  should 
then  feel  themselves  compelled  to  declare  that  the  King  had  forfeited  his 
right  to  the  sovereignty  of  these  provinces.  In  this  case  they  concluded 
that,  as  the  inhabitants  would  be  then  absolved  from  their  allegiance  to  the 
Spanish  monarch,  it  would  then  be  in  their  power  to  treat  with  his  Highness 
of  Anjou  concerning  the  sovereignty,  according  to  the  contract  already 
existing.* 

These  assurances  were  ample,  but  the  States,  knowing  the  vanity  of  the 
man,  o^ered  other  inducements,  some  of  which  seemed  sufficiently  puerile. 
They  promised  that  "  his  statue,  in  copper,  should  be  placed  in  the  public 
squares  of  Antwerp  and  Brussels,  for  the  eternal  admiration  of  posterity," 
and  that  a  "crown  of  olive-leaves  should  be  presented  to  him  every  year,"  ' 
The  Duke — not  inexorable  to  such  courteous  solicitations — was  willing  to 
achieve  both  immortality  and  power  by  continuing  his  friendly  relations  with 
the  States,  and  he  answered  accordingly  in  the  most  courteous  terms.  The 
result  of  this  interchange  of  civilities  it  will  be  soon  our  duty  to  narrate. 

At  the  close  of  the  year  the  Count  of  Bossu  died,  much  to  the  regret  of  the 
Prince  of  Orange,  whose  party,  since  his  release  from  prison  by  virtue  of  the 
Ghent  treaty,  he  had  warmly  espoused.  "  We  are  in  the  deepest  distress  in 
the  world,"  wrote  the  Prince  to  his  brother,  three  days  before  the  Count's 
death,  "  for  the  dangerous  malady  of  M.  de  Sossu.  Certainly  the  country 
has  much  to  lose  in  his  death,  but  I  hope  that  God  will  not  so  much  afBict 
us."  *  Yet  the  calumniators  of  the  day  did  not  scruple  to  circulate,  nor  the 
royalist  chroniclers  to  perpetuate,  the  most  senseless  and  infamous  fables  on 
the  subject  of  this  nobleman's  death.  He  died  of  poison,  tbey  said,  adminis- 
tered to  him  "in  oysters'""  by  command  of  the  Prince  of  Orange,  who  had 
likewise  made  a  point  of  standing  over  him  on  his  death-bed,  for  the  express 
purpose  of  sneering  at  the  Catholic  ceremonies  by  which  his  dying  agonies 
were  solaced.*  Such  were  the  tales  which  grave  historians  have  recorded 
concerning  the  death  of  Maximilian  of  Bossu,  who  owed  so  much  to  the 
Prince.  The  command  of  the  States's  army,  a  yearly  pension  of  five  thousand 
florins,  granted  at  the  especial  request  of  Orange  but  a  few  months  before, 
and  the  profound  words  of  regret  in  the  private  letter  just  cited,  are  a  suffi- 
cient answer  to  such  slanders,' 

The  personal  courage  and  profound  military  science  of  Parma  were  invalu- 
able to  the  royal  cause ;  but  his  subtle,  unscrupulous,  and  subterranean  com- 
binations of  policy  were  even  more  fruitful  at  this  period.  No  man  ever 
understood  the  art  of  bribery  more  thoroughly  or  practised  it  more  skilfully. 
He  bought  a  politician,  or  a  general,  or  a  grandee,  or  a  regiment  of  infantry, 
usually  at  the  cheapest  price  at  which  those  articles  could  be  purchased,  and 
always  with  the  utmost  delicacy  with  which  such  traffic  could  be  conducted. 
Men  conveyed  themselves  to  Government  for  a  definite  price — fixed  accurately 
in  florins  and  groats,  in  places  and  pensions — while  a  decent  gossamer  of 
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conventional  phraseology  was  ever  allowed  to  float  over  the  nalcedness  of 
unblushing  treason.  Men  high  in  station,  illustrious  by  ancestry,  brilliant  in 
valour,  huckstered  themselves,  and  swindled  a  con6ding  country  for  as  ignoble 
motives  as  ever  led  counterfeiters  or  bravoes  to  the  gallows,  but  they  were 
dealt  with  in  public  as  if  actuated  only  by  the  loftiest  principles.  Behind 
their  ancient  shields,  ostentatiously  emblazoned  with  fidelity  to  church  and 
king,  they  thrust  forth  their  itching  palms  with  a  mendicity  which  would  be 
hardly  credible,  were  it  not  attested  by  the  monuments,  more  perennial  than 
brass,  of  their  own  letters  and  recorded  conversations. 

Already,  before  the  accession  of  Parma  to  power,  the  true  way  to  dissever 
the  provinces  had  been  indicated  by  the  famous  treason  of  the  Seigneur 
de  la  Motte.  This  nobleman  commanded  a  regiment  in  the  service  of  the 
States-general,  and  was  Governor  of  Gravelines.  On  promise  of  forgiveness 
for  all  past  disloyalty,  of  being  continued  in  the  same  military  posts  under 
Philip  which  he  then  held  for  the  patriots,  and  of  a  "  merced  "  large  enough 
to  satisfy  his  most  avaricious  dreams,  he  went  over  to  the  royal  government.' 
The  negotiation  was  conducted  by  Alonzo  CurieJ,  financial  agent  of  the  King, 
and  was  not  very  nicely  handled.  The  paymaster,  looking  at  the  affair  purely 
as  a  money  transaction — which,  in  truth,  it  was — had  been  disposed  to  drive 
rather  too  hard  a  bargain.  He  offered  only  fifty  thousand  crowns  for  La  Motte 
and  his  friend  Baron  Montigny,  and  assured  his  Govemtitent  that  those  gentle- 
men, with  the  soldiers  and er  their  command,  were  very  dear  at  the  price.*  La 
Motte  higgled  very  hard  for  more,  and  talked  pathetically  of  his  services  and 
his  wounds — for  he  had  been  a  most  distinguished  and  courageous  campaigner 
— but  Alonzo  was  implacable.'  Moreover,  one  Robert  Bien-Aim^,  Prior  of 
Renty,  was  present  at  all  the  conferences.  This  ecclesiastic  was  a  busy 
intriguer,  but  not  very  adroit.  He  was  disposed  to  make  himself  useful  to 
Government,  for  he  had  set  his  heart  upon  putting  the  mitre  of  St  Omer 
upon  his  head,  and  he  had  accordingly  composed  a  very  ingenious  libel  upon 
the  Prince  of  Orange,  in  which  production,  "  although  the  Prior  did  not  pre- 
tend to  be  Apelles  or  Lysippus,  he  hoped  that  the  Governor- General  would 
recognise  a  portrait  coloured  to  the  life.*  This  accomplished  artist  was,  how- 
ever, not  so  successful  as  he  was  picturesque  and  industrious.  He  was 
inordinately  vain  of  his  services,  thinking  himself,  said  Alonzo  splenetically, 
worthy  to  be  carried  in  a  procession  like  a  little  saint,'  and  as  he  had  a  busy 
brain,  but  an  unruly  tongue,  it  will  be  seen  that  he  possessed  a  remarkable 
facul^  of  making  himself  unpleasant.  This  was  not  the  way  to  earn  his 
bishopric.  La  Motte,  through  the  candid  communications  of  the  Prior,  found 
himself  the  subject  of  mockery  in  Parma's  camp  and  cabinet,  where  treachery 
to  one's  country  and  party  was  not,  it  seemed,  regarded  as  one  of  the  loftier 
virtues,  however  convenient  it  might  be  at  the  moment  to  the  royal  cause. 
The  Prior  intimated  especially  that  Ottavio  Gorizaga  had  indulged  in  many 
sarcastic  remarks  at  La  Motte's  expense.  The  brave  but  venal  warrior,  highly 
incensed  at  thus  learning  the  manner  in  which  his  conduct  was  estimated  by 
men  of  such  high  rank  in  the  royal  service,  was  near  breaking  off  the  bargain. 
He  was  eventually  secured,  however,  by  still  larger  offers — Don  John  allow- 
ing him  three  hundred  florins  a  month,  presenting  him  with  the  two  best 
horses  in  his  stable,  and  sending  him  an  open  form,  which  he  was  to  fill  out 
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in  the  most  strmgent  language  which  he  could  devise,  binding  the  Government 
to  the  payment  of  an  anople  and  entirely  satisfactory  "  merced."  ^  Thus  La 
Motte's  bargain  was  completed — a  crime  which,  if  it  had  only  entailed  the 
loss  of  the  troops  under  his  command  and  the  possession  of  Gravelines, 
would  have  been  of  no  great  historic  importance.  It  was,  however,  the  first 
blow  of  a  vast  and  carefully  sharpened  treason,  by  which  the  country  was 
soon  to  be  cut  in  twain  for  ever — the  first  in  a  series  of  bargains  by  which 
the  noblest  names  of  the  Netherlands  were  to  be  contaminated  with  bribery 
and  fraud. 

While  the  negotiations  with  La  Motte  were  in  progress,  the  government  of 
the  States-general  at  Brussels  had  sent  SL  Aldegonde  to  Anas.  The  States 
of  Artois,  then  assembled  in  that  city,  had  made  much  difficulty  in  acceding 
to  an  assessment  of  seven  thousand  florins  laid  upon  them  by  the  central 
authority.  The  occasion  was  skilfully  made  use  of  by  the  agents  of  the  royal 
party  to  weaken  the  allegiance  of  the  province,  and  of  its  sister  Walloon 
provinces,  to  the  patriot  cause.  SL  Aldegonde  made  his  speech  before  the 
assembly,  taking  the  ground  boldly,  that  the  war  was  made  for  liberty  of  con< 
science  and  of  fatherland,  and  that  all  were  bound,  whether  Catholic  or  Pro- 
testant, to  contribute  to  the  sacred  fund.  The  vote  passed,  but  it  was  provided 
that  a  moiety  of  the  assessment  should  be  paid  by  the  ecclesiastical  bianchi 
and  the  stipulation  excited  a  tremendous  uproar.  The  clerical  bench  re- 
garded  the  tax  as  both  a  robbery  and  an  affront  "  We  came  nearly  to 
knife-playing,"  said  the  most  distinguished  priest  in  the  assembly,  "and  if  we 
had  done  so,  the  ecclesiastics  would  not  have  been  the  first  to  cry  enough."* 
They  all  withdrew  in  a  rage,  and  held  a  private  consultation  upon  "these 
exorbitant  and  more  than  Turkish  demands."  John  Sanasin,  Prior  of  St. 
Vaast,  the  keenest,  boldest,  and  most  indefatigable  of  the  royal  partisans  of 
that  epoch,  made  them  an  artful  harangue.  This  man,  a  better  politician  than 
the  other  Prior,  was  playing  for  a  mitre  too,  and  could  use  his  cards  better. 
He  was  soon  to  become  tlie  most  invaluable  agent  in  the  great  treason  pre- 
paring. No  one  could  be  more  delicate,  noiseless,  or  unscrupulous,  and  be 
was  soon  recognised  both  by  Governor- General  and  King  as  the  individual 
above  all  others  to  whom  the  re- establishment  of  the  royal  authority  over  the 
Walloon  provinces  was  owing.  With  the  shoes  of  swiftness  on  his  feet,  the 
coat  of  darkness  on  his  back,  and  the  wishing  purse  in  his  hand,  he  sped 
silently  and  invisibly  from  one  great  Malcontent  chieftain  to  another,  buying 
up  centurions,  and  captains,  and  common  soldiers ;  circumventing  Orangeists, 
Ghent  democrats,  Anjou  partisans ;  weaving  a  thousand  intrigues,  ventilating 
a  hundred  hostile  mines,  and  passing  unharmed  through  the  most  serious 
dangers  and  the  most  formidable  obstacles.  Eloquent,  too,  at  a  pinch,  he 
always  understood  his  audience,  and  upon  this  occasion  unsheathed  the  most 
incisive  if  not  the  most  brilliant  weapon  which  could  be  used  in  the  debate. 
It  was  most  expensive  to  be  patriotic,  he  said,  while  silver  was  to  be  saved 
and  gold  to  be  earned  by  being  loyal.  They  ought  to  keep  their  money  to 
defend  themselves,  not  give  it  to  the  Prince  of  Orange,  who  would  only  put  it 
into  his  private  pocket  on  pretence  of  public  necessities.  The  Ruward  would 
soon  be  slinking  back  to  his  lair,  he  observed,  and  leave  them  all  in  the  fangs 
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o(  dieir  enemies.  Meantime,  it  was  better  to  lush  into  the  embrace  of  & 
bountiful  king,  who  was  still  holding  forth  his  arms  to  them.  They  were 
approaching  a  precipice,  said  the  Prior ;  they  were  entering  a  labyrinth ;  and 
not  only  was  the  "  sempiternal  loss  of  body  and  soul  impending  over  them, 
but  their  property  was  to  be  taken  also,  and  the  cat  to  be  thrown  against 
their  legs."  By  this  sudden  descent  into  a  very  common  proverbial  expression, 
Sarrasin  meant  to  intimate  that  they  were  getting  themselves  into  a  difficult 
position,  in  which  they  were  sure  to  reap  both  danger  and  responsibility,' 

The  harangue  had  much  effect  upon  his  hearers,  who  were  now  more  than 
ever  determined  to  rebel  against  the  Government  which  they  had  so  recently 
accepted,  preferring,  in  the  words  of  the  Prior,  "  to  be  maltreated  by  their 
prince  rather  than  to  be  barbarously  tyrannised  over  by  a  heretic"  So  much 
anger  had  been  excited  in  celestial  minds  by  a  demand  of  thirty-five  hundred 
florins. 

St,  Aldegonde  was  entertained  in  the  evening  at  a  great  banquet,  followed 
by  a  theological  controversy,  in  which  John  Sarrasin  complained  that  "  he  had 
been  attacked  upon  his  own  dunghill."  Next  day  the  distinguished  patriot 
departed  on  a  canvassing  tour  among  the  principal  cities,  the  indefatigable 
monk  employing  the  interval  of  his  absence  in  aggravating  the  hostility  of 
the  Artesian  orders  to  the  pecuniary  demands  of  the  general  Government 
He  was  assisted  in  his  task  by  a  peremptory  order  which  came  down  from 
Brussels,  ordering,  in  the  name  of  Matthias,  a  levy  upon  the  ecclesiastical  pro- 
perty, "rings,  jewels,  and  reliquaries,"  unless  the  clerical  contribution  should 
be  forthcoming.  The  rage  of  the  bench  was  now  intense,  and  by  the  time  of 
St.  Aldegonde's  return  a  general  opposition  had  been  organised.  The  envoy 
met  with  a  chilling  reception ;  there  were  no  banquets  any  more — -no  discus- 
sions of  any  kind.  To  his  demands  for  money,  "  he  got  a  fine  nihil"  said  Sl 
Vaast ;  and  as  for  polemics,  the  only  conclusive  argument  for  the  country 
would  be,  as  he  was  informed  on  the  same  authority,  the  "  finishing  of  Orange 
and  of  his  minister  along  with  him."  More  than  once  had  the  Prior  intimated 
to  Government — as  so  many  had  done  before  him — that  to  "dispatch  Orange, 
author  of  all  the  troubles,"  was  the  best  preliminary  to  any  political  arrange- 
menL  From  Philip  and  his  Governor-General,  down  to  the  humblest  par- 
tisan,  this  conviction  had  been  daily  strengthening.  The  knife  or  bullet 
of  an  assassin  was  the  one  thmg  needful  to  put  an  end  to  this  incarnated 
rebellion.' 

Thus  matters  grew  worse  and  worse  in  Artois.  The  Prior,  buder  than  ever 
in  his  schemes,  was  one  day  arrested  along  with  other  royal  emissaries,  kept 
fifteen  days  "in  a  stinking  cellar,  where. the  scullion  washed  the  dishes,"  and 
then  sent  to  Antwerp  to  be  examined  by  the  States-general.  He  behaved 
with  great  firmness,  although  he  had  good  reason  to  tremble  for  his  neck. 
Interrogated  by  Leoninus  on  the  part  of  the  central  Government,  he  boldly 
avowed  that  these  pecuniary  demands  upon  the  Walloon  Estates,  and  parti- 
cularly upon  their  ecclesiastical  branches,  would  never  be  tolerated.  "  In 
Alva's  time,"  said  Sarrasin,  "men  were  flayed,  but  not  shorn."  Those  who 
were  more  attached  to  their  skin  than  their  fleece  might  have  thought  the 
practice  in  the  good  old  times  of  the  Duke  still  more  objectionable.  Such 
was  not  the  opinion  of  the  Prior  and  the  rest  of  his  order.  After  an  unsatis- 
factory examination  and  a  brief  duresse,  the  busy  ecclesiastic  was  released  ; 
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and  fts  his  secret  labours  had  not  been  detected,  he  resumed  them  afler  his 
return  more  ardently  than  ever.^ 

A  triangular  intrigue  was  now  fairly  established  in  the  Walloon  country. 
The  Duke  of  Alen^on's  headquarters  were  at  Mons;  the  ral lying-point  of  the 
royalist  faction  was  with  La  Motte  at  Gravelines ;  while  the  ostensible  leader 
of  the  States's  party.  Viscount  Ghent,  was  Governor  of  Artois,  and  supposed 
to  be  supreme  in  Arras.  La  Motte  was  provided  by  Government  with  a 
large  fund  of  secret- service  money,  and  was  instructed  to  be  very  liberal  in 
his  bribes  to  men  of  distinction,  having  a.  tender  regard,  however,  to  the 
excessive  demands  of  this  nature  now  daily  made  upon  the  royal  purse.^  The 
"  little  Count,"  as  the  Prior  called  Lalain,  together  with  his  brother,  Baron 
Montigny,  were  considered  highly  desirable  acquisitions  for  Government,  if 
they  could  be  gained.  It  was  thought,  however,  that  they  had  the  "fleur-de-tyi 
imprinted  too  deeply  upon  their  hearts,"  *  for  the  effect  produced  upon  Lalain, 
Governor  of  Hainault,  by  Margaret  of  Valois  had  not  yet  been  effaced.  His 
brother  also  had  been  disposed  to  favour  the  French  prince,  but  his  mind 
was  more  open  to  conviction.  A  few  private  conferences  with  La  Motte,  and 
a  course  of  ecclesiastical  tuition  from  the  Prior — ^whose  golden  opinions  had 
irresistible  resonance — soon  wrought  a  change  in  the  Malcontent  chieftain's 
mind.  Other  leading  seigniors  were  secretly  dealt  with  in  the  same  manner. 
Lalain,  Hrizc,  Havr^,  Capres,  Egmont,  and  even  the  Viscount  of  Ghent,  all 
seriously  inclined  iheir  ears  to  the  charmer,  and  looked  longingly  and  lovingly 
as  the  wily  Prior  rolled  in  his  tangles  before  them — "  to  mischief  swift."  Few 
had  yet  declared  themselves ;  but  of  the  grandees  who  commanded  large 
bodies  of  troops,  and  whose  influence  with  their  order  was  paramount,  none 
were  safe  for  the  patriot  cause  throughout  the  Walloon  country.* 

The  nobles  and  ecclesiastics  were  ready  to  join  hands  in  support  of  Church 
and  king,  but  in  the  city  of  Arras,  the  capital  of  the  whole  country,  there  was 
a  strong  Orange  and  liberal  party.  Gosson,  a  man  of  great  wealth,  one  of 
the  most  distinguished  advocates  in  the  Netherlands,  and  possessing  the  gift 
of  popular  eloquence  to  a  remarkable  degree,  was  the  leader  of  tliis  burgess 
faction.  In  the  earlier  days  of  Parma's  administration,  just  as  a  thorough 
union  of  the  Walloon  provinces  in  favour  of  the  royal  Government  had  nearly 
been  fonned,  these  Orangeists  of  Arras  risked  a  daring  stroke.  Inflamed  by 
the  harangues  of  Gosson,  and  supported  by  five  hundred  foot-soldiers  and 
fifty  troopers  under  one  Captain  Ambrose,  they  rose  against  the  city  magis- 
tracy, whose  sentiments  were  unequivocally  for  Parma,  and  thrust  them  all 
into  prison.*  They  then  constituted  a  new  board  of  fifteen,  some  Catholics  and 
some  Protestants,  but  all  patriots,  of  whom  Gosson  was  chief.  The  stroke 
took  the  town  by  surprise,  and  was  for  a  moment  successfuL  Meantime,  they 
depended  upon  assistance  from  Brussels.  The  royal  and  ecclesiastical  party 
was,  however,  not  so  easily  defeated,  and  an  old  soldier,  named  Bourgeois, 
loudly  denounced  Captain  Ambrose,  the  general  of  the  revolutionary  move- 
ment, as  a  vile  coward,  and  affirmed  that  with  thirty  good  men-at-arms  he 
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would  undertake  to  pound  the  whole  rebel  army  to  powder—"  a  pack  of  scaie- 
crowa,"  he  said,  "  who  were  not  worth  as  many  owls  for  military  purposes." 

Three  days  after  the  irnprisonment  of  the  magistracy,  a  strong:  Catholic 
rally  was  made  in  their  behalf  in  the  Fishmarliet,  the  ubiquitous  Prior  of  SL 
Vaast  flitting  about  among  the  Malcontents,  blithe  and  busy  as  usual  when 
storms  were  brewing.  Matthew  Doucet,  of  the  revolutionary  faction,  a.  man 
both  martial  and  pacific  in  his  pursuits,  being  eminent  both  as  a  gingerbread 
baker  and  a  sword- player,'  swore  he  would  have  the  little  monk's  life 
if  he  had  to  take  him  from  the  very  horns  of  the  altar ;  but  the  Prior 
had  braved  sharper  threats  than  these.  Moreover,  the  grand  altar  would 
have  been  the  last  place  to  look  for  him  on  that  occasion.  While  Gosson 
was  making  a  tremendous  speech  in  favotu:  of  conscience  and  fatherland  at 
the  Hotel  de  Ville,  practical  John  Sarrasin,  purse  in  hand,  had  challenged  the 
rebel  general,  Ambrose,  to  private  combat  In  half  an  hour,  that  warrior  was 
routed,  and  fled  from  the  held  at  the  heail  of  his  scarecrows,*  for  there  was 
no  resisting  the  power  before  which  the  Montignys  and  the  La  Mottes  had 
succumbed.  Eloquent  Gosson  was  left  to  his  fete.  Having  the  Catholic 
magistracy  in  durance,  and  with  nobody  to  guard  them,  he  felt,  as  was  well 
observed  by  an  ill-natured  contemporary,  like  a  man  holding  a  wolf  by  the 
ears,  equally  afraid  to  let  go  or  to  retain  his  grasp. 

His  dilemma  was  soon  terminated.  While  he  was  deliberating  with  his 
colleagues — Mordacq,  an  old  campaigner,  Crugeot,  Bertoul,  and  others — 
whether  to  stand  or  fly,  the  drums  and  trumpets  of  the  advancing  royalists 
were  heard.  In  another  instant  the  Hotel  de  Ville  was  swarming  with 
men-at-arms,  headed  by  Bourgeois,  the  veteran  who  had  expressed  so 
slighting  an  opinion  as  to  the  prowess  of  Captain  Ambrose^  The  tables 
were  turned,  the  miniature  revolution  was  at  an  end,  the  counter-revolu- 
tion effected.  Gosson  and  his  confederates  escaped  out  of  a  back-door,  but 
were  soon  afterwards  arrested.  Next  morning.  Baron  Capres,  the  great  Mal- 
content seignior,  who  was  stationed  with  his  regiment  in  the  neigh boarhood, 
and  who  hail  long  been  secretly  coqueting  with  the  Prior  and  Parma,  marched 
into  the  city  at  the  head  of  a  strong  detachment,  and  straightway  proceeded 
to  erect  a  very  tall  gibbet  in  front  of  the  Hotel  de  Ville.*  This  looked 
practical  in  the  eyes  of  the  liberated  and  reinstated  magistrates,  and  Gosson, 
Crugeot,  and  the  rest  were  summoned  at  once  before  them.  The  advocate 
thought,  perhaps,  with  a  sigh,  that  his  judges,  so  recently  his  prisoners,  might 
have  been  the  fruit  for  another  gallows-tree,  had  he  planted  it  when  the 
ground  was  his  own ;  but  taking  heart  of  grace  he  encouraged  his  colleagues 
— now  his  fellow-culprits.  Crugeot,  undismayed,  made  his  appearance  before 
the  tribunal  arrayed  in  a  corslet  of  proof,  with  a  golden-hilted  sword,  a  scarf 
embroidered  with  pearls  and  gold,  and  a  hat  bravely  plumaged  with  white, 
blue,  and  orange  feathers— the  colours  of  William  the  Silent — of  all  which 
finery  he  was  stripped,  however,  as  soon  as  he  entered  the  court.* 

The  process  was  rapid.  A  summons  from  Brussels  was  expected  evei7 
hour  from  the  general  Government,  ordering  the  cases  to  be  brought  before 
the  federal  tribunal,  and  as  the  Walloon  provinces  were  not  yet  ready  for 
open  revolt,  the  order  would  be  an  inconvenient  one.  Hence  the  necessity 
for  haste.  The  superior  court  of  Artois,  to  which  an  appeal  from  the  magis- 
trates lay,  immediately  held  a  session  in  another  chamber  of  the  Hotel  de 
Ville  while  the  lower  court  was  trying  the  prisoners ;  and  Beitoul,  Crugeot, 
Mordacq,  with  several  others,  were  condemned  in  a  few  hours  to  the  gibbet 
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They  were  invited  to  appeal,  if  they  chose,  to  the  Council  of  Artois,  but  hearirg 
that  the  court  was  sitting  next  door,  so  that  there  was  no  chance  of  a  rescue 
in  the  streets,  they  declared  themselves  satisfied  with  the  sentence.  Gosson 
had  not  been  tried,  his  case  being  reserved  for  the  morrow. 

Meantime,  the  short  autumnal  day  had  drawn  to  a  close.  A  wild,  stormy, 
rainy  night  then  set  in,  but  Still  the  royalist  party — citizens  and  soldiers  inter- 
mingled—all armed  to  the  teeth,  and  uttering  fierce  crifes,  while  the  whole 
scene  was  fitfully  illuminated  with  the  glare  of  flambeaux  and  blazing  tar- 
barrels,  kept  watch  in  the  opeil  square  around  the  city-haLL  A  series  of 
terrible  Rembrandt-hke  night-pieces  succeeded,  grim,  fantastic,  and  gory. 
Bertoul,  an  old  man,  who  for  years  had  so  surely  felt  himself  predestined  to 
his  present  doom  that  he  had  kept  a  gibbet  in  his  own  hoUse  to  accustom 
himself  to  the  sight  of  the  machine,  was  led  forth  the  first,  and  hanged  at  ten 
in  the  evening.*  He  was  a  good  man,  of  perfectly  blameless  life,  a  sincere 
Catholic,  but  a  warm  partisan  of  Orange. 

Valentine  de  Mordacq,  an  old  soldier,  came  from  the  Hotel  de  Ville  to 
the  gallows  at  toidnlght  As  he  stood  on  the  ladder,  amid  the  flaming  torches, 
he  broke  forth  into  furious  esLectations,  wagging  his  long  white  beard  too  and 
fro,  making  liideous  grimaces,  and  cursing  the  hard  fate  which,  after  many 
dangers  on  the  battlefield  and  in  beleaguered  cities,  had  left  him  to  such 
a  death.  The  cord  strangled  his  curses.  Crugeot  was  executed  at  three  in 
the  morning,  having  obtained  a.  few  hours'  respite  in  order  to  make  his  pre- 
parations, which  he  accordingly  occupied  himself  in  doing  as  tranquilly  as 
if  he  had  been  setting  forth  upon  an  agreeable  journey.  He  looked  like  a 
phantom,  according  to  eye-witnesses,  as  be  stood  under  the  gibbet,  making  a 
most  pious  and  Catholic  address  to  the  crowd. 

The  whole  of  the  following  day  was  devoted  to  the  trial  of  Gosson.  He 
was  condemned  at  nightfall,  and  heard  by  appeal  before  the  superior  court 
directly  afterwards.  At  midnight  of  the  25th  of  October  1578,  he  was  con- 
demned to  lose  his  head,  the  execution  to  take  place  without  delay.  The 
city  guards  and  the  infantry  under  Capres  still  bivouacked  upon  the  square ; 
the  howling  storm  still  continued,  but  the  glare  of  faggots  and  torches  made 
the  place  as  light  as  day.  The  ancient  advocate,  with  haggard  eyes  and 
features  distorted  by  wrath,  walking  between  the  sheriff  and  a  Franciscan 
monk,  advanced  through  the  long  lane  of  halberdiers  in  the  grand  hall  of  the 
townhouse,  and  thence  emerged  upon  the  scaffold  erected  before  the  door. 
He  shook  his  fists  with  rage  at  the  released  magistrates,  so  lately  his  prisoners, 
exclaiming  that  to  his  misplaced  mercy  it  was  owing  that  his  head,  instead 
of  their  own,  was  to  be  placed  upon  the  block.  He  bitterly  reproached  the 
citizens  for  their  cowardice  in  shrinking  from  dealing  a  blow  for  their  father- 
land, and  in  behalf  of  one  who  had  so  faithfully  served  them.  The  clerk  of 
the  court  then  read  the  sentence  amid  a  silence  so  profound  that  every 
syllable  he  uttered,  and  every  sigh  and  ejaculation  of  the  victim,  were  dis- 
tinctly heard  in  the  most  remote  corner  of  the  square.  Gosson  then,  exclaim- 
ing that  he  was  murdered  without  cause,  knelt  upon  the  scaffold.  His  head 
fell  while  an  angry  imprecation  was  still  upon  his  lips.^ 

Several  other  persons  of  lesser  note  were  hanged  during  the  week — among 
others,  Matthew  Doucet,  the  truculent  man  of  gingerbread,  whose  rage  had 
been  so  judiciously  but  so  unsuccessfully  directed  against  the  Prior  of  SL 
Vaast.  Captain  Ambrose,  too,  did  not  live  long  to  enjoy  the  price  of  his 
treachery.  He  was  arrested  very  soon  afterwards  by  the  States'  Government  in 
Aotwerp,  put  to  the  torture,  hanged,  and  quartered.*     In  troublous  times  like 
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those,  when  honest  men  found  it  dilScult  to  keep  their  heads  upon  their 
shouldcis,  rogues  were  apt  to  meet  their  deseits,  unless  they  had  the  advan- 
tage of  lofty  lineage  and  elevated  position. 

"Illecnicem  scelerla  prelium  tnlit,  Ue  diadema,^ 

This  municipal  revolution  and  counter-revolution,  obscure  though  they 
Geem,  were  in  reality  of  very  grave  importance.  This  was  the  last  blow 
struck  for  freedom  in  the  Walloon  country.  The  failure  of  the  movement 
made  that  scission  of  the  Netherlands  certain  which  has  endured  till  our 
days,  for  the  influence  of  the  ecclesiastics  in  the  states  of  Artois  and 
Hainault,  together  with  the  military  power  of  the  Malcontent  grandees, 
whom  Parma  and  John  Sarrasin  had  purchased,  could  no  longer  be  resisted. 
The  liberty  of  the  Celtic  provinces  was  sold,  and  a  fer  high-bom  traitors 
received  the  price.  Before  the  end  of  the  year  (1S78)  Montigny  had  signified 
to  the  Duke  of  Alengon  that  a  prince  who  avowed  himself  too  poor  to  pay 
for  soldiers  was  no  master  for  him.*  The  Baion,  therefore,  came  to  an 
understanding  with  La  Motte  and  Sarrasin,  acting  for  Alexander  Farnese, 
and  received  the  command  of  the  infantry  in  the  Walloon  provinces,  a  merced 
of  four  thousand  crowns  a  year,  together  with  as  large  a  slice  of  La  Moite's 
hundred  thousand  florins  for  himself  and  soldiers  as  that  officer  could  be 
induced  to  part  with." 

Baron  Capres,  whom  Sarrasin — being  especially  enjoined  to  purchase  him 
— ^had,  in  his  own  language,  "sweated  blood  and  water"  to  secure,  at  last 
agreed  to  reconcile  himself  with  the  King's  party  upon  condition  of  receiving 
the  Government-general  of  Aitois,  together  with  the  particular  government 
of  Hesdin — very  lucrative  ofiices,  which  the  Viscount  of  Ghent  then  held  by 
commission  of  the  States-general'  That  politic  personage,  however,  whose 
disinclination  to  desert  the  liberty  party,  which  had  clothed  him  with  such 
high  functions,  was  apparently  so  marked  that  the  Prior  had  caused  an 
ambush  to  be  laid  both  for  him  and  the  Marquis  Havr^  in  order  to  obtain 
bodily  possession  of  two  such  powerful  enemies,*  now,  at  the  last  moment,  dis- 
played his  true  colours.  He  consented  to  reconcile  himself  also,  on  condition  of 
receiving  the  royal  appointment  to  the  same  government  which  he  then  held 
flrom  the  patriot  authorities,  together  with  the  title  of  Marquis  de  Richebourg, 
the  command  of  all  the  cavalry  in  the  royalist  provinces,  and  certain  rewards 
in  money  besides.  By  holding  himself  at  a  high  mark,  and  keeping  at  a 
distance,  he  had  obtained  his  price.  Capres,  for  whom  Philip,  at  Parma's 
suggestion,  had  sent  the  commission  of  Governor  of  Artois  and  of  Hcsdin, 
was  obliged  to  renounce  those  offices,  notwithstanding  his  earlier  "reconcilia- 
tion," and  the  "blood  and  water"  of  John  Sarrasin,'  Ghent  was  not  even 
contented  with  these  guerdons,  but  insisted  upon  the  command  of  all  the 
cavalry,  including  the  band  of  ordnance  which,  with  handsome  salary,  had 
been  assigned  to  Lalain  as  a  part  of  the  wages  for  his  treason,*  while  the 
"  little  Count " — fiery  as  his  small  and  belligerent  cousin'  whose  exploits  have 
been  recorded  in  the  earlier  pages  of  this  history — boldly  taxed  Parma  and 
the  King  with  cheating  him  out  of  his  promised  reward,  in  order  to  please  a 
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noble  whose  services  had  been  less  valuable  than  those  of  the  Lal^n  family.' 
Having  thus  obtained  the  lion's  share,  due,  as  he  thought,  to  his  weU-ltnown 
courage  and  nailitar;  talents,  as  well  as  to  the  powerful  family  influence  which 
he  wielded — his  brother,  the  Prince  of  Espinoy,  hereditary  seneschal  of 
Hainault,  having  likewise  rallied  to  the  King's  party — Ghent  jocosely  inti- 
mated to  Faima  his  intentioQ  of  helping  himself  to  the  two  best  horses  in  the 
Prince's  stables  in  exchange  for  those  lost  at  Gemblouis,*  in  which  disastrous 
action  he  had  commanded  the  cavalry  for  the  States.  He  also  sent  two 
terriers  to  Fames c,  hoping  that  they  would  "prove  more  useful  than  beau- 
tifuL"  '  The  Prince  might  have  thought,  perhaps,  as  much  of  the  Viscount's 
treason. 

John  Sarrasin,  the  all-accomplished  Prior,  as  the  reward  of  his  exertions, 
received  from  Philip  the  Abbey  of  St.  Vaast,  the  richest  and  most  powerful 
ecclesiastical  establishment  in  the  Netherlands.  At  a  subsequent  period  his 
grateful  sovereign  created  him  Archbishop  of  Cambray.* 

Thus  the  "troubles  of  Arras,"  as  they  were  called,  terminated.  Gosson, 
the  respected,  wealthy,  eloquent,  and  virtuous  advocate,  together  with  his 
colleagues — all  Catholics,  but  at  the  same  time  patriots  and  liberals — died  the 
death  of  felons  for  their  unfortunate  attempt  to  save  their  fatherland  from  an 
ecclesiastical  and  venal  conspiracy;  while  the  actors  in  the  plot,  having  all 
performed  well  their  parts,  received  their  full  meed  of  pri^s  and  applause. 

The  private  treaty  by  which  the  Walloon  provinces  of  Artois,  Hainault, 
Lille,  Douay,  and  Orchies  united  themselves  in  a  separate  league,  was  signed 
upon  the  6th  of  January  rS79,  but  the  final  arrangements  for  the  recon- 
ciliation of  the  Malcontent  nobles  and  their  soldiers  were  not  completed 
until  April  6th,  upon  which  day  a  secret  paper  was  signed  at  Mount  Saint 
Eloi. 

The  secret  current  of  the  intrigue  had  not,  however,  flowed  on  with  perfect 
smoothness  until  this  placid  termination.  On  the  contrary,  there  had  been 
much  bickering,  heart-buming,  and  mutual  suspicions  and  recriminations. 
There  had  been  violent  wranglings  among  the  cl^mants  of  the  royal  rewards. 
Lalain  and  Capres  were  not  the  only  Malcontents  who  had  cause  to  complain 
of  being  cheated  of  the  promised  largess.  Montigny,  in  whose  favour  Parma 
had  distinctly  commanded  La  Motte  to  be  liberal  of  the  King's  secret- service 
money,  furiously  charged  the  Governor  of  Gravelines  with  having  received  a 
l^ge  supply  of  gold  from  Spain,  and  of  "  locking  the  rascal  counters  from  his 
friends,'  so  that  Parma  was  obliged  to  quiet  the  Baron,  and  many  other 
barons  in  the  same  predicament,  out  of  his  own  purse.  All  complained 
bitterly,  too,  that  the  King,  whose  promises  had  been  so  profuse  to  the  nobles 
while  the  reconciliation  was  pending,  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  their  petitions  and 
left  their  letters  unanswered  after  the  deed  was  accomplished.^ 

The  unlucky  Prior  of  Renty,  whose  disclosures  to  La  Motte  concerning  the 
Spanish  sarcasms  upon  his  venality  had  so  nearly  caused  the  preliminary 
negotiation  with  that  seignior  to  fail,  was  the  cause  of  still  further  mischief 
through  the  interception  of  Aionio  Curiel's  private  letters.  Such  revelations 
of  corruption,  and  of  contempt  on  the  part  of  the  corrupters,  were  eagerly 
turned  to  account  by  the  States'  Government.  A  special  messenger  was 
dispatched  to  Montigny  ■  with  the  intercepted  correspondence,  accompanied 
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by  an  earnest  prayer  that  he  would  not  contaminate  his  sword  and  his  noble 
name  by  subserviency  to  men  who  despised  even  while  they  purchased 
traitors.  That  noble,  both  confounded  and  exasperated,  was  for  a  moment 
inclined  to  listen  to  the  voice  of  honour  and  patriotism,  but  reflection  and 
solitude  induced  him  to  pocket  up  his  wrongs  and  his  "merced"  together.  The 
States-general  also  sent  the  correspondence  to  the  Walloon  provincial  authori- 
ties, with  an  eloquent  address,  begging  them  to  study  well  the  pitiful  part 
which  La  Moite  had  enacted  in  the  private  comedy  then  performing,  and 
to  behold  as  in  a  mirror  their  own  position,  if  they  did  not  recede  ere  it  was 
too  late.^ 

The  only  important  effect  produced  by  the  discovery  was  upon  the  Prior  of 
Renty  himself.  Ottavio  Gonzaga,  the  intimate  friend  of  Don  John,  and  now 
high  ID  the  confidence  of  Parma,  wrote  to  La  Motte,  indignantly  denying  the 
truth  of  Dien  Aimf  s  tattle,  and  affirming  that  not  a  word  had  ever  been 
uttered  by  himself  or  by  any  gentlemen  in  his  presence  to  the  disparagement 
of  the  Governor  of  Gravelines,  He  added,  that  if  the  Prior  had  worn  another 
coat,  and  were  of  quality  equal  to  his  own,  he  would  have  made  him  eat  his 
words  or  a  few  inches  of  steeL  In  the  same  vehement  terms  he  addressed  a 
letter  to  Bien  Aim^  himself.*  Very  soon  afterwards,  notwithstanding  his  coat 
and  his  quality,  that  unfortunate  ecclesiastic  found  himself  beset  one  dark 
night  by  two  soldiers.  Who  left  him  severely  wounded  and  bleeding  nearly  to 
death  upon  the  highroad  ; '  but  escaping  with  lifCj  he  Wrote  to  Parma,  recount- 
ing his  wrongs  and  the  "  sword- thrust  in  his  left  thigh,"  and  made  a  demand 
for  a  merced. 

The  Prior  recovered  from  this  difficulty  onl^  to  fall  into  another  by  publish- 
ing what  he  called  an  apologue,  in  which  he  charged  that  the  reconciled 
nobles  were  equally  false  to  the  royal  and  to  the  rebel  Government ;  and  that 
although  "  the  failed  calf  had  been  killed  for  them,  after  they  had  so  long 
been  feeding  with  perverse  heretical  pigs,"  they  wete,  in  truth,  as  mutinous  as 
ever,  being  bent  upon  establishing  an  oligarchy  in  the  Netherlands,  and 
dividing  the  territory  among  themselves,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  sovereign. 
This  naturally  excited  the  wrath  of  the  Viscount  and  others.  The  Seigneur 
d'Auberlieu,  in  a  letter  written  in  what  the  writer  himself  called  the  "gross 
style  of  a  gendarme,"  charged  the  Prior  with  maligning  honourable  lords,  and 
— in  the  favourite  colloquial  phrase  of  the  day — with  attempting  "to  throw 
the  cat  against  their  legs."  The  real  crime  of  the  meddling  priest,  however, 
was  to  have  let  that  troublesome  animal  out  of  the  bag.  He  was  accordingly 
waylaid  again,  and  thrown  into  prison  by  Coilnt  Lalain.  While  in  durance  he 
published  an  abject  apology  for  his  apologue,  explaining  that  his  allusions  to 
"returned  prodigals,"  "heretic  swine,"  and  to  "Sodom  and  Gomorrah,"  had 
been  entirely  misconstrued.  He  was,  hortever,  retained  in  custody  until 
Parma  ordered  his  release  on  the  grotlnd  that  the  punishment  had  been 
already  sufficient  for  the  offence.  He  then  requested  to  be  appointed  Bishop 
of  St.  Omer,  that  see  being  vacant  fartna  advised  the  King  by  no  means 
to  grant  the  request — the  Prior  being  neither  endowed  with  the  proper  age 
nor  discretion  for  such  a  dignity — but  to  bestow  some  lesser  reward,  in  money 
or  otherwise,  upon  the  discomfited  ecclesiastic,  who  had  rendered  so  many 
services  and  incurred  so  many  dangers.* 

The  States-general  and  the  whole  national  party  regarded  with  prophetic 
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dismay  the  approaching  dismembetmcnt  of  their  comroon  country.  They 
sent  deputation  on  deputation  to  the  Walloon  states  to  warn  them  of  their 
danger,  and  to  avert,  if  possible,  the  fatal  measure:  Meantime,  as  by  the 
already  accomplished  movement  the  "generality"  was  fast  disappearing,  and 
was  indeed  but  the  shadow  of  its  fonner  self,  it  s^etned  neces^ry  to  male  a 
vigorous  effort  to  restore  something  like  ijnity  tq  the 'strugigling  country.  The 
Ghent  Paci^cation  had  been  their  oi^ter  wail,  ample  enough  and  strong 
enough  to  enclose  and  to  protect  all  the  provinces.  Treachery  apd  religious 
fanaticism  had  undermined  the  Ijuliyark  almost  as  soon  as  re^ed-  The  whole 
beleagured  country  was  in  dai^ger  pf  becoming  utterly  ejfppsetj  to  a  foe  who 
grew  daily  more  threatening.  As  in  besieged  cities,  a  sudden  breastwork  is 
thrown  up  internally  when  the  outward  defences  arc  crumbling,  so  the  energy 
of  Orange  had  been  silently  preparing  the  ynion  of  Utrepht  ^  a  temporary 
defence  until  the  foe  should  be  beaten  back,  and  'thefe  should  be  time 
to  decide  on  their  fijturp  course  of  aptiop.' 

During  the  whole  month  Qf  Pecember  an  active  CQiresponfJence  had  been 
carried  on  by  the  Prince  and  his  brother  John  with  various  agents  in  Gelder- 
land,  Friesland,  and  Qroningpn,  as  wpl)  as  with  influential  personages  in 
the  more  central  provinpes  and  cities-'  Gelderiand,  thp  patuial  bulwark  to 
Holland  and  Zealand,  commanding  the  fpur  great  rivers  of  the  country,  had 
been  fortunately  placed  ui)der  the  government  of  the  trusty  John  of  Nassau, 
that  province  being  warmly  in  favopr  of  a  closer  union  with  its  sister  pro- 
vinces, and  particularly  wi^h  thpse  mqfe  nearly  allied  to  itse|f  in  religion  and 
in  language. 

Already,  in  DececDber  (157S},  fount  John,  jn  Ijehalf  of  his  brother,  had 
laid  before  the  States  of  Holland  and  ^aland,  assembled  at  Gdrcum,  the 
project  of  a  new  union  with  '!  Ge'd^rland,  Ghent,  Friesland,  Utrecht,  0ver- 
yssel,  and  Groningen."'  The  proposition  had  l)?en  favourably  entertained,  and 
commissioners  had  been  appointed  tp  confer  with  other  commissioners  at 
Utrecht  whenever  they  shojild  be  summoned  by  Cou"t  John,  The  Prince, 
with  the  silence  and  caution  which  belonged  to  his  whole  policy,  chose  not 
to  be  the  ostensible  mover  in  the  plan  himself.  He  did  not  choose  to  startle 
unnecessarily  the  Archdfike  Matthias — the  cdphpr  who  had  been  placed  by 
his  side,  whose  sudden  subtraption  woijld  occasion  more  loss  than  his  presence 
had  conferred  benefit.  He  did  not  choRse  to  bp  pried  put  upon  as  infring- 
ing the  Ghent  Pacification,  althpugh  the  wholp  world  knew  that  treaty  to  be 
hopelessly  annulled,  for  these  ^nd  many  other  weighty  motives  he  proposed 
that  the  new  union  should  be  the  apparent  work  of  other  hands,  and  only 
offered  to  him  and  to  the  country  when  nearly  completed. 

After  various  preliminary  meetings  in  December  and  January,  the  ^deputies 
of  Gelderiand  and  Zutfen,  with  Count  John,  stadholder  of  these  provinces, 
at  their  head,  met  with  the  deputies  of  Holland,  Zealand,  and  the  provinces 
between  the  Ems  and  the  lAuwers  early  in  January  1579,  and  on  the  23d  of 
that  month,  without  waiting  longer  for  the  deputies  of  the  other  provinces, 
they  agreed  provisionally  upon  a  treaty  of  union,  which  was  published  after- 
wards on  the  a9th  from  the  townhouse  of  Utrecht* 

This  memorable  document,  which  is  ever  regarded  as  the  foundation  of  the 
Netherland  Republic,  contained  twenty-six  articles,' 

The  preamble  stated  the  object  of  the  union.  It  was  to  strengthen,  not  to 
forsake,  the  Ghent  Pacification,  already  nearly  annihilated  by  the  force  of 
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foreign  soldiery.  For  this  purpose,  and  in  order  more  conveniently  to  defend 
themselves  against  their  foes,  the  deputies  of  Gelderland,  Zutfen,  Holland, 
Zealand,  Utrecht,  and  the  Frisian  provinces,  thought  it  desirable  to  fonn  a 
still  closer  union.  The  contracting  provinces  agreed  to  remain  eternally 
united,  as  if  they  were  but  one  province.  At  the  same  timci  it  was  under- 
stood that  each  was  to  retain  its  particular  privileges,  liberties,  laudable  and 
traditionary  customs,  and  other  laws.  The  cities,  corporations,  and  inhabi- 
tants of  every  province  were  to  be  guaranteed  as  to  their  ancient  constitu- 
tions. Disputes  concerning  these  various  statutes  and  customs  were  to  be 
decided  by  the  usual  tribunals,  by  "  good  men,"  or  by  amicable  compromise. 
The  provinces,  by  Virtue  of  the  union,  were  to  defend  each  other  "with  life, 
goods,  and  blood,"  against  all  force  brought  against  thete  in  the  Bang's  name 
or  behalf,  Th^y  were  also  to  defend  each  other  against  all  foreign  or 
domestic  potentates,  provinces,  or  cities,  provided  such  defence  were  con- 
trolled by  the  "generality"  of  the  union.'  For  the  expense  occasioned  by 
the  protection  of  the  provinces,  certain  imposts  and  excises  were  to  be  equally 
assessed  and  collected.  No  truce  or  peace  was  to  be  Concluded,  no  war 
commenced,  no  impost  established  affecting  the  "generality,"  but  by  unani- 
mous advice  and  consent  of  the  provinces.  Upon  other  matters  the  majority 
was  to  decide,  the  Votes  being  taken  in  the  manner  then  customary  in  the 
assembly  of  States-gen eraL  In  case  of  difficulty  in  coming  to  a  unanimous 
vote  when  required,  the  matter  was  to  be  referred  to  the  stadholders  then  in 
office.  In  case  of  their  inability  to  agree,  they  were  to  appoint  arbitrators, 
by  whose  decision  the  parties  were  to  be  governed.  None  of  the  united 
provinces,  or  of  their  cities  or  corporations,  were  to  make  treaties  with  other 
potentates  or  states  without  consent  of  their  confederates.  If  neighbouring 
princes,  provinces,  or  cities  wished  to  enter  into  this  confederacy,  they  were 
to  be  received  by  the  unanimous  consent  of  the  united  provinces.  A  common 
currency  was  to  be  established  for  the  confederal^.  In  the  matter  of  divine 
worship,  Holland  and  Zealand  were  to  conduct  themselves  as  they  should 
think  proper.  The  other  provinces  of  the  union,  however,  were  either  to 
conform  to  the  Religious  Peace  already  laid  down  by  Archduke  Matthias  and 
his  council,  or  to  make  such  other  arrangements  as  each  province  should  for 
itself  consider  appropriate  for  the  maintenance  of  its  internal  tranquUlity — 
provided  always  that  evety  individual  should  remain  free  in  his  religion,  and 
that  no  man  should  be  molested  of  questioned  on  the  subject  of  divine 
worship,  as  had  been  already  established  by  the  Ghent  Pacification-'  As  a 
certain  dispute  arose  concerning  the  meaning  of  this  important  claijse,  an 
additional  paragraph  was  inserted  a  few  days  afterwards.  In  this  it  was  stated 
that  there  was  no  mtention  of  excluding  from  the  confederacy  any  province  or 
city  which  was  wholly  Catholic,  or  in  which  the  number  of  the  Reformed  was 
not  sufficiently  large  to  entitle  them,  by  the  Religious  Peace,  to  public  worship. 
On  the  contrary,  the  intention  was  to  admit  them,  provided  they  obeyed  the 
articles  of  union,  and  conducted  themselves  as  good  patriots;  it  being 
intended  that  no  province  or  city  should  interfere  with  another  in  the  matter 
of  divine  service.  Disputes  between  tWo  provinces  were  to  be  decided  by 
the  others,  or — in  case  the  generality  were  concerned-^by  the  provisions  of 
the  ninth  article. 

The  confederates  were  to  assemble  at  Utrecht  whenever  summoned  by 
those  commissioned  for  that  purpose.  A  majority  of  votes  was  to  decide  on 
matters  then  brought  before  them,  even  in  case  of  the  absence  of  some  mem- 
bers of  the  confederacy,  who  might,  however,  send  written  proxies.   Additions 
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or  amendments  to  these  articles  could  only  be  made  by  unai^i]Hn^''conseQt 
The  articles  were  to  be  signed  by  the  stadholders,  magistrates,  and  principal 
officers  of  each  province  and  city,  ind  by  &\\  the  trainbands,  fraternities,  and 
sodalities  which  might  exist  in  the  cities  or  villages  of  the  union.^ 

Such  were  the  simple  provisions  of  that  instrument  Which  became  the 
foundation  of  the  powerful  commonwealth  of  the  United  Netherlands.  On 
the  day  when  it  was  concluded,  there  were  present  deputies  from  five  pro- 
vinces only.'  Count  John  of  Nassdu  signed  first,  as  stadhblder  of  Gelder- 
land  and  Zntfen.  His  signature  was  followed  by  those  of  four  deputies  from 
that  double  province ;  and  the  envoys  of  Holland,  Zealand,  Utrecht,  and  the 
Frisian  provinces  then  signed  the  document* 

The  Prince  himself,  although  in  reality  the  principal  director  of  the  move- 
ment, delayed  appending  his  signature  until  the  3d  May  1579.*  Herein  he 
was  actuated  by  the  reasons  already  stated,  and  by  the  hope,  which  he  still 
entertained,  that  a  wider  union  might  be  established,  with  Matthias  for  its 
nominal  chief.  His  enemies,  as  usual,  attributed  this  patriotic  delay  to  baser 
motives.  They  accused  him  of  a  desire  to  assume  the  Governor-Generalship 
himself,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  Archduke — an  insinuation  which  the  States 
of  Holland  took  occasion  formally  to  denounce  as  a  calumny.*^  For  those 
who  have  studied  the  character  and  history  of  the  man,  a  defence  against 
such  slander  is  superfluous.  Matthias  was  but  the  shadow,  Oraoge  the  sub- 
stance. The  Archduke  had  been  accepted  only  to  avoid  the  evil  effects  of  a. 
political  intrigue,  and  with  the  express  condition  that  the  Prince  should  be 
his  lieutenant-general  in  name,  his  master  in  fact  Directly  after  his  depar- 
ture in  the  following  year,  the  Prince's  authority,  which  nominally  departed 
also,  was  re-established  in  his  own  person,  and  by  express  act  of  the  States- 
general.' 

The  Union  of  Utrecht  was  the  foundation-stone  of  the  Netheriand  Re- 
public ;  but  the  framers  of  the  confederacy  did  not  intend  the  establishment 
of  a  republic,  or  of  an  independent  commonwealth  of  any  kiod.  They 
had  not  forsworn  the  Spanish  monarch.  It  was  not  yet  their  intention  to 
forswear  him.  Certainly  the  act  of  union  contained  no  allusion  to  such  an 
imporWnt  step.  On  the  contraiy,  in  the  brief  preamble  they  expressly  stated 
their  intention  to  strengthen  the  Ghent  Pacification,  and  the  Ghent  Paci- 
fication acknowledged  obedience  to  the  King.  They  intended  no  political 
innovation  of  any  kind.  They  expressly  accepted  matters  as  they  were.  All 
statutes,  charters,  and  privileges  of  provinces,  cities,  or  corporations,  were  to 
remain  untouched.  They  intended  to  form  neither  an  independent  state  nor 
an  independent  federal  system.'  No  doubt  the  formal  renunciation  of  allegi- 
ance which  was  to  follow  within  two  years  was  contemplated  by  many  as  a 
future  probability,  but  it  could  not  be  foreseen  with  certainty. 

The  simple  ace  of  union  was  not  regarded  as  the  constitution  of  a 
commonwealth.  Its  object  was  a  single  one — defence  against  a  foreign 
oppressor.  The  contracting  parties  bound  themselves  together  to  spend  all 
their  treasure  and  all  their  blood  in  expelling  the  foreign  soldiery  from  their 
soil.     To  accomplish  this  purpose,  they  carefully  abstained  from  intermed- 
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dling  with  internal  politics  and  with  religion.  Every  inan  was  to  worship  God 
according  to  the  dictates  of  his  conscience!  Every  combination  of  citizens, 
from  the  Provincial  States  down  to  the  humblest  Rhetoric  club,  was  to  retain 
its  ancient  constitution.  The  establishment  of  a  Republic  which  lasted  two 
centuries,  which  threw  a  girdle  of  rich  dependencies  entirely  round  the 
globe,  and  which  attained  sp  remarkable  a  height  of  commercial  prosperity 
and  political  influence,  was  the  result  of  the  Utrecht  Union ;  but  it  was  not 
a  premeditated  result  A  state,  single  towards  the  rest  of  the  world,  a  unit 
in  its  external  relations,  while  permitting  internally  a  variety  of  sovereignties 
and  institutions — in  mapy  respects  the  prototype  of  our  own  much  more 
extensive  and  powerful  Union — was  destined  to  spring  from  the  act  thus 
signed  by  tlie  envoys  of  fiye  provinces.  Those  envoys  were  acting,  however, 
under  the  pressure  of  extreme  necessity,  and  for  what  was  believed  an  evan- 
escent "purpose.  "Pie  future  confederacy  was  not  to  resemble  the  system  of 
the  Germap  Empire,  for  it  was  to  apknowledge  no  single  head.  It  was  to 
differ  from  fhe'Achaian  league,  in  the  far  inferior  amount  of  power  which  it 
permitted  to  ifs  general  assembly,  and  in  the  consequently  greater  propor- 
tion of  sovereign  attributes  which  were  retained  by  the  individual  stales.  It 
was,  on  the  other  hand,  to  furnish  a  closer  and  more  intimate  bond  than 
tliat  of  the  Swiss  confederapy,  which  fvas  only  a  union,  for  defence  and 
external  purposes,  of  cantpns  otherwise  independent^  It  was,  finally,  to 
differ  ffom  the  American  federal  commonwealth  in  the  great  feature  thai  it 
Avas  to  be  merely  a  confederacy  of  sovereignties,  not  a  representative  republic 
Its  foundation  was  a  compact,  not  a  constitution.  The  contracting  parties 
were  states  and  corporations,  who  ponsidpred  tfiemselves  as  representing  small 
nationalities  {fe  Jure  el  He  facto,  and  as  succeeding  to  the  supreme  power  at  the 
very  instant  in  which  allegiance  to  the  Spanish  monarch  was  renounced.  The 
General  Assembly  was  a  collection  of  diplomatic  envoys,  bound  by  instnic- 
tions  from  independent  states.  The  voting  was  not  by  heads,  but  by  states. 
The  deputies  we're  not  representatives  of  the  people,  but  of  the  states;  for 
the  people  of  the  United  States  pf  the  Netherlands  never  assembled — as  did 
the  people  of  the  ynited  States  of  America  two  centuries  later — to  lay  down 
a  constitution  by  which  they  grant':d  a  generous  amount  of  power  to  the 
union,  while  they  reserved  enough  of  sovereign  attfibutes  to  secure  that  local 
self-government  ^hich  is  t^e  life-blood  of  liberty. 

The  Union  of  Utrecht,  narrowed  as  it  was  to  the  nether  portion  of  that 
country  which,  as  a  whole,  might  have  formed  a  commonwealth  so  much 
more  powerful,  was  in  origin  a  proof  of  this  lapientable  want  of  patriotism. 
Could  the  jealousy  of  great  noblgs,  the  rancour  of  religious  differences,  the 
Catholic  bigotry  of  the  Walloon  population  on  the  one  side,  contending  with 
the  democratic  insanity  of  tjie  Ghent  populace  on  the  other,  have  been 
restrained  within  bounds  by  the  moderate  p ounsels  of  William  of  Orange,  it 
would  have  been  possibly  to  unite  seventeen  provinces  instead  of  seven,  and 
to  save  many  long  and  blighting  years  of  civil  war. 

The  Utrepht  Union  yi2.%,  however,  of  inestimablp  value.  It  was  time  for 
some  step  to  be  taken,  if  anarchy  ^ere  not  to  reign  until  the  Inquisition  and 
absolutism  were  restored.  Already,  out  of  chaos  and  night,  the  coming 
Republic  was  assuming  substance  and  form.  The  union,  if  it  created  nothing 
else,  at  least  constructed  a  league  against  a  foreign  foe  whose  armed  masses 
were  pouring  faster  and  faster  into  the  territory  of  the  provinces.  Farther 
than  this  it  did  not  propose  to  go.  It  maintained  .what  it  found-  It  guaran- 
teed religious  liberty,  and  accepted  the  civil  and  political  constitutions  already 
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ill  existence.  Meantime,  the  defects  of  those  constitutions,  although  visible 
and  sensible,  had  not  grown  to  the  large  proportions  which  they  were  destined 
to  attain. 

Thus  by  the  Union  of  Utrecht  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  fast  approaching 
reconciliation  of  the  Walloon  provinces  on  the  other,  the  work  of  decomposi- 
tion and  of  construction  went  hand  in  hand. 


CHAPTER  II. 

pErma's  feint  npon  Antwerp — He  Invests  Maestricht— Depntntion  and  letters  &om  the  Slatet- 
EcneiBl,  from  Biusnli,  and  from  Parma,  to  the  Walloon  provinces — Active  negotiations  by 
Oranze  and  by  Famese— Walloon  envoyj  in  parma'j  camp  before  Maeslricht— Festivities— 
The  TreaiyofReconeilialion— Rejoicings  of  the  royalist  party— Comedy  enacted  at  the  Pari» 
theatres— Religious  tumult*  in  Antwerp,  Utrecht,  and  older  cities— Rehpous  Peace  enforced 
br  Oinnife — Philip  Egraont'*  unsuceessfnl  attempt  upon  Bnisiels— Si^e  of  Maestrichl- 
Failure  at  the  Tongrrrs  Qate— Mining  and  countermining— Partial  destraction  of  the  TongrM 
ravelin — Simultanebus  attach  uponlhe  Tonifres  and  Bois-le-duc  Gates— The  Spaniards 
npulsed  with  great  ktsf— Gradual  encroachments  of  the  besiegers— Bloody  contests— The 
town  taken — Honiblo  masiapro— Triumphal  entrance  and  solemn  thanksgiving— Calumnions 
attacks  upon  Orange — Renewed  troubles  in  Ghent  — Imbiie  and  Dalhenus— The  presence 
of  the  Prince  solicited- C™/-rf'«'fl^  pf  Imbiie— Order  Tes'ored,  and  Imbise  eipelled  by 

The  political  movements  in  both  direction?  were  to  be  hastened  by  the 
military  operations  of  the  opening  season.  On  the  night  of  the  2d  of  March 
1579,  the  Prince  of  Parma  made  a  demppstration  against  Antwerp.  A  body 
ai  three  thousand  Scotch  and  English  lying  at  fiorgerhout  was  rapidly 
driven  in,  and  a  warm  skirpi^h  ensiied  direptly  under  the  walls  of  the  city. 
The  Prince  of  Orange,  with  the  Archduke  Matthias,  being  in  Antwerp  at  the 
time,  remained  on  the  fortifiaitions,  supenDtending  the  action,  and  Fanna 
was  obliged  to  retire  after  an  hour  or  two  of  sharp  fighting,  with  a  loss  of 
four  hundred  mcn.i  This  demonstration  was,  however,  only  a  feint  His 
real  design  was  upon  Maestricht,  before  which  important  city  he  appeared  in 
great  force  ten  days  afterwards,  when  he  was  least  expected.' 

Welt  fortified,  surrounded  by  a  broad  and  deep  moat,  built  upon  both 
sides  of  the  Meuse,  upon  (he  rjght  bank  of  which  river,  however,  the  portion 
of  the  town  was  so  inconsiderable  that  it  was  merely  called  the  village  of 
Wyk,  this  key  to  the  Ger^ian  gate  of  the  Netherlands  was,  unfortunately, 
in  brave  but  feeble  hands,  ^^e  garrison  was  hardly  one  thousand  strong ; 
the  trained  bands  of  burghers  amounted  to  twelve  hundred  more;  whUp 
between  three  and  four  thousand  peasants,  who  had  taken  refuge  within  the 
city  walls,  did  excellent  service  as  sappers  and  miners.  Parma,  on  the  other 
hand,  had  appeared  before  the  walls  with  twenty  thousand  men,  to  which 
number  he  received  ponst^nt  reinforcements.  The  Bishop  of  Liege,  too,  had 
sent  him  four  thousand  pioneers^^a  most  important  service  ;  for  mining  and 
countermining  was  to  decide  the  fate  of  MaestrichL' 

Early  in  January  the  royalists  had  surprised  the  strong  chateau  of  Carpen, 
in  the  neij^bourhood  of  the  city,  upon  which  occasion  the  garrison  were  alt 
hanged  by  moonlight  on  the  trees  in  the  orchard.  The  commandant  shared 
their  fate,  and  it  is  a  curious  fact  that  he  had,  precisely  a  year  previously, 
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lianged  the  royalist  captain,  Blomaert,  on  the  same  spot,  who,  with  the  rc^ 
around  his  neck,  had  foretold  a  like  doom  to  his  destroyer.^ 

The  Prince  of  Orange,  feeling  the  danger  of  Maestricht,  lost  no  time  in 
warning  the  States  to  the  necessary  measures,  imploring  them  "  not  to  fall 
asleep  in  the  shade  of  a  peace  negotiation,"^  while  meantime  Parma  threw 
two  bridges  over  the  Meuse,  above  and  below  the  city,  and  then  invested  die 
place  so  closely  that  all  comnmnication  was  absolutely  suspended.  Letters 
could  pass  too  and  fro  only  at  extreme  peril  to  the  messengers,  and  all  pos- 
sibility of  reinforcing  the  city  at  the  moment  was  cut  off,' 

While  this  eventful  siege  was  proceeding,  the  n^otiations  with  the  Walloons 
were  ripening.  The  siege  and  the  conferences  went  hand  in  hand.  Besides 
the  secret  arrangements  already  described  for  the  separation  of  the  Walloon 
provinces,  there  had  been  much  earnest  and  eloquent  remonstrance  on  the 
part  of  the  States-general  and  of  Orange — many  solemn  embas^es  and  public 
appeals.  As  usual,  the  Pacification  of  Ghent  was  the  two^ided  shield  which 
hung  between  the  parties  to  cover  or  to  justify  the  blows  which  each  dealt 
at  the  other.  There  is  no  doubt  as  to  the  real  opinion  entertained  concern- 
ing that  famous  treaty  by  the  royal  party,  "Through  the  peace  of  Ghent," 
said  St  Vaast,  "  all  our  Woes  have  been  brought  upon  us."  La  Motte  in- 
formed Parma  that  it  was  necessary  to  pretend  a  respect  for  the  Pacification, 
however,  on  account  of  its  popularity,  but  that  it  was  well  understood  by  the 
leaders  of  the  Wallooii  inovement,  that  the  intention  was  to  restore  the  system 
of  Charles  the  Fifth,  Parma  signified  his  consent  to  make  use  of  that  treaty 
as  a  basis,  "  provided  always  it  were  interpreted  healthily,  and  not  dislocated 
by  cavillations  and  sinister  interpolations,  as  had  been  done  by  the  Prince  of 
Orange,"  The  Malcontent  generals  of  the  Walloon  troops  were  inexpressibly 
anxious  lest  the  cause  of  religion  should  be  endangered ;  but  the  arguments 
by  which  Parma  convinced  those  military  casuists  as  to  the  compatibility  of 
the  Ghent  peace  with  sound  doctrine  have  already  been  exhibited.  The  in- 
fluence of  the  reconciled  nobles  was  brought  to  bear  with  fata]  effect  upon 
the  states  of  Artoisi  Hainault,  and  of  a  portion  of  French  Flanders.  The 
Gallic  element  in  theii  blood,  and  an  intense  attachment  to  the  Roman 
ceremonial,  which  distinguished  the  Walloon  population  from  their  Batavian 
brethren,  were  used  successfully  by  the  wily  Parma  to  destroy  the  unity  of 
the  revolted  Netherlands.*  Moreover,  the  King  ofiered  good  terms.  The 
monarch,  feeling  safe  on  the  religious  point,  was  willing  to  make  liberal  pro- 
mises upon  Che  political  questions.  In  truth,  the  great  grievance  of  which 
the  Walloons  complained  was  the  insolence  and  intolerable  outrages  of  the 
foreign  soldiers.  This,  they  said,  had  alone  made  thero  malcontent*  It  was, 
therefore,  obviously  the  cue  of  Parma  to  promise  the  immediate  departure  01 
the  troops.  This  could  be  done  the  more  easily,  as  he  had  no  intention  of 
keeping  the  promise. 

Meantime  the  efforts  of  Orange,  and  of  the  States-general,  where  his  influ- 
ence was  still  paramount,  were  unceasing  to  counteract  the  policy  of  Parma. 
A  deputation  was  appointed  by  the  generality  to  visit  the  Estates  of  the 
Walloon  provinces."  Another  was  sent  by  the  authorities  of  Brussels.  The 
Marquis  of  Havr^,  with  several  colleagues  on  behalf  of  the  States-general, 
waijed  upon  the  Viscount  of  Ghent,  by  whom  they  were  received  with  extreme 
msolence.     He  glared  upon  them,  without  moving,  as  they  were  admitted  to 
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his  presence,  "  looking  like  a  dead  than,  from  whom  the  soul  had  entirely 
departed."  Recovering  afterwards  from  this  stony  trance  of  indignation,  he 
demanded  a  sight  of  Bieir  instructions.  This  they  courteously  refused,  as 
they  were  accredited  not  to  him,  but  to  the  States  of  Artois.  At  this  he  fell 
into  a  violeht  passion,  and  threatened  them  with  signal  chastisement  for 
daring  to  come  thither  with  sd  treasonable  a  purpose.  In  short,  according 
to  their  own  expression,  he  treated  them  "as  if  they  had  been  rogues  and 
vagabonds.'"  The  Marquis  Of  Havr^,  high-bom  though  he  was,  had  been 
sufficiently  used  tb  such  conduct.  The  mkn  who  had  successively  served  and 
betrayed  every  party,  who  had  been  the  obsequious  friend  and  the  avowed 
enemy  of  Don  John  withia  the  same  fortnight,  and  *ho  had  been  able  to 
swallow  and  inirardly  digest  iiany  an  insult  frdm  that  fiery  warrior,  was  even 
fain  to  btx>ok  the  insolence  of  Robert  Meliin. 

The  papers  which  the  deputation  had  brought  wert  finally  laid  before  the 
States  of  Artois,  and  received  replies  as  prompt  and  bitter  as  the  addresses  were 
earnest  and  eloquent  The  Walloons,  when  sUmmoried  to  hold  to  that  segis 
of  national  unity,  the  Ghent  peace,  replied  that  it  was  not  they,  but  the 
heretic  portion  of  the  States-general,  whd  were  for  dashing  it  to  the  ground. 
The  Ghent  treaty  was  never  intended  to  impair  the  supremacy  of  the  Catholic 
religion.  Said  those  provinces,  which  were  already  on  the  point  of  separating 
for  ever  from  the  rest  The  Ghent  treaty  was  intended  expressly  to  destroy 
the  Inquisitioti  and  the  placards,  answered  the  national  party.  Moreover,  the 
"very  marrow  of  that  treaty"'  was  the  departure  of  the  foreign  soldiers,  who 
were  eVen  then  overrunning  the  land.  The  Walloons  answered  that  Alexander 
had  expressly  conceded  the  Withdrawal  of  the  ttoopS.  "  Believe  not  the 
fiutibg  and  the  piping  of  the  crafty  foe,"  urged  the  patriots.'  "  Promises  are 
made  profusely  enough — but  only  to  lure  you  to  perdition.  Your  enemies 
allow  you  to  slake  your  hunger  and  thirst  with  this  idle  hope  of  the  troops' 
departure,  but  you  are  still  in  fetters,  although  the  chain  be  of  Spanish  pinch- 
beck, which  you  mistake  for  gold.  "  'Tis  not  we,"  cried  the  Walloons,  "  who 
wish  to  separate  them  from  the  generality ;  'tis  the  generality  which  separates 
from  us.  We  had  rather  die  the  death  thin  not  maintain  the  unioiT."  *  In" 
the  very  saihe  breath,  however,  they  boasted  of  the  excellent  terms  which  the 
monarch  was  ofiering,  and  of  their  strong  inclination  to  accept  them.  "  Kings 
struggling  to  recovtfr  a  lost  authority  always  promise  golden  mountains  and 
every  sort  of  mitacleS,"  replied  the  patriots ; '  but  the  warning  was  uttered  in 
Vain. 

Meantime  the  deputation  frohi  the  city  Of  Brassels  arrived  &n  the  aSth  of 
March  at  Mons,  in  Hainault,  where  they  were  received  with  great  courtesy  by 
Count  de  Lalain,  governor  of  the  province.  The  enthusiasm  with  which  he 
had  espoused  the  cause  of  Queen  Margaret  and  her  brother  Anjou  had  cooled, 
but  the  Count  received  the  BriisselS  envoys  with  a  kindness  in  marked  con- 
trast with  the  brutality  of  Melun.  He  made  many  fine  speeches — protesring 
his  attachment  to  the  union,  for  which  he  was  ready  to  shed  the  last  drop  of 
bis  blood — entertained  the  deputies  at  dinner,  proposed  toasts  to  the  pro- 
sperity of  the  united  proVint:es,  and  dismissed  his  guests  at  last  with  many 
flowety  professions.  After  daficing  attendahce  for  a  few  days,  however,  upon 
tTie  Estates  of  the  Walloon  provinces,  both  sets  of  deputies  were  warned  to 
take  their  instant  departure  as  mischief-makers  and  rebels.     They  returned, 
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accordingly,  to  Brussels,  bringing  the  written  answers  which  the  Estates  had 
vouchsafed  lo  send.* 

The  States-general,  too,  inspired  by  William  of  Orange,  addressed  a  solemn 
appeal  to  their  sister  provinces,  thus  about  to  abjure  the  bonds  of  relation- 
ship  for  ever.*  It  seemed  right,  once  for  all,  to  grapple  with  the  Ghent 
Pacification  for  the  last  time,  and  to  strike  a  final  blow  in  defence  of  that 
lai^e,  statesmanlike  interpretation  which  alone  pould  make  the  treaty  live. 
This  was  done  eloquently  and  logically.  Thp  Walloons  were  reminded  that 
at  the  epoch  of  the  Ghent  peace  U)e  number  of  Reformers  outsjde  of  Holland 
and  Zealand  was  supposed  small.  IJow  the  new  religion  had  spread  its  roots 
through  the  whole  land,  and  innumerable  multitudes  desired  its  exerdse.  If 
Holland  and  Zealand  chose  to  re-esfaijlish  the  Catholic  worship  within  their 
borders,  they  could  manifestly  dp  so  witliqiit  viplating  (he  treaty  of  Ghent 
Why  then  wafi  it  not  competent  to  other  provinpes,  with  eq»al  ^egiaace  to 
the  treaty,  to  sanction  tijc  Reforme4  reljgiqn  within  their  liqiits?' 

Parma,  on  his  part,  publicly  invjted  the  States-geperal,  by  letter,  to  sustain 
the  Ghent  treaty  by  acpepting  the  terms  offered  to  the  Walloons,  and  by 
restoring  the  system  of  the  Empcrop  C*^arles,  of  very  lofty  memDry.  To  this 
superSuous  invitation  the  States -general  replied,  on  the  igth  of  March,  that  it 
had  been  the  system  of  the  Etnperqr  Charles,  of  lofty  memory,  to  maintain 
the  supremacy  of  Catholipism  and  of  majesty  in  the  l|etherlan<js  by  burning 
Netherlanders— a  custom  which  thp  States,  with  ponimon  a(::pord,  had  thought 
it  desirable  to  do  away  with.* 

In  various  fervently- writ  ten  appeals  by  Orange,  by  the  States-general,  and 
by  other  bodies,  the  wavefing  provinces  werp  wapied  against  seduction. 
They  were  reminded  that  the  Pfince  pf  Parma  was  using  this  minor  nego- 
tiation as  a  "second  string  tfl  his  bow;"  that  nothing  coijld  be  more  puerile 
than  to  suppose  the  Spaniards  capable,  after  securing  Maestricht,  of  sending 
away  their  troops — thus  "deserting  the  bride  in  the  mitJ^t  of  the  honey- 
moon." They  expressed  astonishment  at  being  invited  to  abandon  the  great 
and  general  treaty  which  had  beprj  made  upon  the  theatre  of  the  whole  world 
by  the.  intervention  of  the  principal  princes  qf  Christendom,  in  order  to 
partake  in  underhand  negofatinn  with  the  cqmmissione|-s  of  Parma — men 
"who,  it  would  not  be  denied,  were  felons  and  traitors."  They  warned  their 
brethren  not  to  embark  on  the  enemy's  ships  in  the  (Jark,  for  that,  while 
chaffering  as  to  the  price  of  the  voyage,  they  wquld  find  that  the  false  pilots 
had  hoisted  sail  and  borne  them  away  in  the  night  In  vain  would  they 
then  seek  to  reach  the  shore  again.  Th;:  example  of  L^  Motte  and  others, 
"bird-limed  with  Spanish  gold,"  shquld  bp  salutary  for  all^men  who  were 
now  driven  forward  with  a  whip,  Jaughed  to  scorn  by  their  new  masters,  and 
forced  to  drink  the  bitter  draught  of  hi)iniliation  along  with  the  sweet  poison 
of  bribery.  They  were  warned  to  stijdy  well  the  intercepted  letters  of 
Curiel,  in  order  fully  to  fathom  the  deep  designs  and  secret  contempt  of 
the  enemy.' 

Such  having  been  the  result  of  the  negotiations  between  the  States-general 
and  the  Walloon  provinces,  a  strong  deputation  now  went  forth  from  those 
provinces  towards  the  end  of  April  to  hold  a  final  colloquy  with  Parma,  then 
already  busied  with  the  investment  of  Maestricht.  They  were  met  upon  the 
road  with  great  ceremony,  and  escorted  into  the  presence  of  Famese  with 
drum,  trumpet,  and  flaunting  banners.*     He  received  them  with  stately  affa- 
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bility,  in  a  magnificently  decorated  pavilion,  carelessly  inviting  them  to  a 
repast,  which  he  called  an  afternoon's  lunch,  but  which  proved  a  tnost 
sumptuous  and  splendidly  appointed  entertainment.^  This  "  triSing  foolish 
banquet"  finished,  the  deputies  were  escorted,  with  great  military  parade,  to 
the  lodgings  which  had  been  provided  for  them  in  a  neighbouring  village. 
During  the  period  of  their  visit,  all  the  chief  officers  of  the  army  and  the 
household  were  directed  to  entertain  the  Walloons  with  showy  festivals, 
dinners,  suppers,  dances,  and  carousals  of  all  kinds.  At  one  of  the  most 
brilliant  of  these  revels — a  magnificent  ball,  to  which  all  the  matrons  and 
maids  of  the  whole  country  round  had  been  bidden — the  Prince  of  Panna 
himself  unexpectedly  made  his  appearance.  He  gently  rebuked  the  enter- 
tainers for  indulging  in  such  splendid  hospitality  without  at  least  permitting 
him  to  partake  of  it  Charmingly  affable  to  the  ladies  assembled  in  the  ball- 
room, courteous,  but  slightly  reserved,  towards  the  Walloon  envoys,  he  excited 
the  admiration  of  all  by  the  splendid  decorum  of  his  manners.  As  he  moved 
through  the  halls,  modulating  his  steps  in  grave  cadence  to  the  music,  the 
dignity  and  grace  of  his  deportment  seemed  truly  majestic;  but  when  he 
actually  danced  a  measure  himself,  the  enthusiasm  was  at  its  height.'  They 
should  indeed  be  rustics,  cried  the  Walloon  envoys  in  a  breath,  not  to  give 
the  hand  of  fellowship  at  once  to  a  Prince  so  condescending  and  amiable.' 
The  exclamation  seemed  to  embody  the  general  wish,  and  to  foreshadow  a 
speedy  conclusion. 

Very  soon  afterwards  a  preliminary  accord  was  signed  between  the  King's 
Government  and  the  Walloon  provinces.  The  provisions  on  his  Majesty's 
part  were  sufficiently  liberal.  The  religious  question  famishing  no  obstacle, 
it  was  comparatively  easy  for  Philip  to  appear  benignant  It  was  stipulated 
that  the  provincial  privileges  st^ould  be  respected ;  that  a  member  of  the 
King's  own  family,  legitimately  bom,  should  always  be  Govemor.general,  and 
that  the  foreign  troops  should  be  immediately  withdrawn.*  The  otScial 
exchange  and  ratification  of  this  treaty  were  delayed  till  the  4th  of  the  follow- 
ing September,"  but  the  news  that  the  reconciliation  had  been  definitely 
settled  soon  spread  through  the  country.  The  Catholics  were  elated,  the 
patriots  dismayed.  Orange — the  "Prince  of  Darkness,"*  as  the  Walloons  of 
the  day  were  fond  of  calling  him — still  unwilling  to  despair,  reluctant  to 
accept  this  dismemberment,  which  he  foresaw  was  to  be  a  perpetual  one,  of 
his  beloved  country,  addressed  the  most  passionate  and  solemn  adjurations 
to  the  Walloon  provinces  and  to  their  military  chieftains.  He  offered  all  his 
children  as  hostages  for  his  gobd  faith  in  keeping  sacredly  any  covenant 
which  his  Catholic  countryinen  might  be  willing  to  close  with  him.  It  was 
in  vain.  The  step  Was  irretrievably  taken ;  religious  bigotry,  patrician 
jealousy,  and  wholesale  bribery,  had  severed  the  Netherlands  in  twain  for 
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ever.  The  friends  of  Romanism,  the  enemies  Qf  civil  and  religious  liberty, 
exulted  from  one  end  of  Christendom  to  the  other,  and  it  was  rec<^Di5ed 
that  Parma  had  indeed  achieved  a  victory,  which,  although  bloodless,  was 
as  important  to  the  cause  of  absolutism  a$  any  which  even  his  sword  was 
likely  to  achieve. 

The  joy  of  the  Catholic  party  in  Paris  manifested  itself  in  a  variety  of 
ways.  Atthe  principal  theatre^  an  uncouth  pantomime  was  exhibited,  in  which 
his  Catholic  Majesty  was  introduced  upon  the  stage,  leading  by  a  halter  a 
sleek  cow,  typifying  the  Netherlands.  Tlie  animal  by  a  sudden  eETort  broke 
the  cord  and  capered  wildly  about.  Alexander  of  Panna  hastened  to  fasten 
the  fragments  together,  while  sundry  personages,  representing  the  States- 
general,  seized  her  by  the  horns — some  leaping  upon  her  back,  others  calling 
upon  the  bystanders  to  assist  in  holding  the  restive  beast  The  Emperor, 
the  King  of  France,  and  the  Queen  of  England — which  last  personage  was 
observed  now  to  smile  upon  one  party,  now  to  aSect  deep  sympathy  with 
the  other — remained  stationary  j  but  the  Duke  of  Alengon  rushed  upon  the 
stage,  and  caught  the  cow  by  the  tail  The  Prince  of  Orange  and  Hans 
Casimir  then  appeared  with  a  bucket,  and  set  themselves  busily  to  milk  her, 
when  Alexander  again  seized  the  halter.  The  cow  gave  a  plunge,  upset  the 
pail,  prostrated  Casimir  with  one  kick  and  Orange  with  another,  and  then 
followed  Farma  with  docility  as  he  led  hei  back  to  Philip.^  This  seems  not 
very  "  admirable  fooling,"  but  it  was  highly  relished  by  the  polite  Parisians  of 
the  sixteenth  century,  and  has  been  thought  worthy  of  record  by  classical 
historians. 

The  Walloon  Accord  was  an  auspicious  prelude,  in  the  eyes  of  the  friends 
of  absolutism,  to  the  negotiations  which  were  opened  in  the  month  of  May 
at  Cologne.  Before  sketching,  as  rapidly  as  possible,  those  celebrated  but 
banen  conferences,  it  is  necessary,  for  the  sake  of  unity  in  the  narrative, 
to  cast  a  glance  at  certain  synchronical  events  in  different  parts  of  the 
Netherlands. 

The  success  attained  by  the  Catholic  party  in  the  Walloon  negotiations  had 
caused  a  corresponding  bitterness  in  the  hearts  of  the  Reformers  throughout 
the  country.  As  usual,  bitterness  had  begot  bitterness;  intolerance  engen- 
dered intolerance;  On  the  28th  of  May  1579,  as  the  Catholics  of  Antwerp 
were  celebrating  the  Ommegans — the  same  festival  which  had  been  the 
exciting  cause  of  the  memorable  tumults  of  the  year  sixty-five— the  irritation 
of  the  populace  could  not  be  repressed.'  The  mob  rose  in  its  wrath  to  put 
down  these  demonstrations — which,  taken  in  connection  with  recent  events, 
seemed  ill-timed  and  Insolent — of  a  religion  whose  votaries  then  formed  but 
a  small  minority  of  the  Antwerp  citizens.  There  was  a  great  tumult  Two 
persons  were  killed.  The  Archduke  Matthias,  who  was  himself  in  the  Cathe- 
dral of  Notre  Dame  assisting  at  the  ceremony,  was  in  danger  of  his  life.  The 
well  known  cry  of  "  Paapen  uU  "  (Out  with  the  papists)  resounded  through  the 
streets,  and  the  priests  and  monks  were  all  hustled  out  of  town  amid  a 
tempest  of  execrations.*  Orange  did  his  utmost  to  quell  the  mutiny,  nor 
were  his  efforts  fruitless ;  for  the  uproar,  although  seditious  and  disgraceful, 
was  hardly  sanguinary.  Next  day  the  Prince  summoned  the  magistracy,  the 
Monday  council,  the  guild  officers,  with  all  the  chief  municipal  functionaries, 
and  expressed  his  .indignation  in  decided  terms.  He  protested  that  if  such 
tumults,  originating  in  that  very  spirit  of  intolerance  which  he  most  deplored, 
could  not  be  repressed  for  the  future,  he  was  determined  to  resign  his  offices, 
and  no  longer  to  affect  authority  in  a  city  where  his  counsels  were  derided. 
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The  magistrates,  alarmed  at  his  threats,  and  sympathising  with  his  anger, 
implored  him  not  to  desert  them,  protesting  that  if  he  should  resign  his 
offices,  they  would  instantly  lay  down  their  own.  An  ordinance  was  then 
drawn  up  and  immediately  proclaimed  at  the  townhouse,  pennitCing  the 
Catholics  to  re-enter  the  city,  and  to  enjoy  the  privileges  of  religious  worship. 
At  the  same  time,  it  was  announced  that  a  new  drafl  of  a  religious  peace 
would  be  forthwith  issued  for  the  adoption  of  every  city.'- 

A  similar  tumult,  arising  from  the  same  cause,  at  Utrecht,  was  attended 
with  the  like  result*  On  the  other  hand,  the  city  of  Brussels  was  astonished 
by  a  feeble  and  unsuccessful  attempt'  at  treason,  made  by  a  youth  who  bore 
an  illustrious  name.  Philip,  Count  of  Egmont,  eldest  son  of  the  unfortunate 
Lamoral,  bad  command  of  a  regiment  in  the  service  of  the  States.  He  hadt 
besides,  a  small  body  of  cavalry  in  immediate  attendance  upon  his  person. 
He  had  for  some  dme  felt  inclined — like  the  Lalains,  Meluns,  La  Mottes,  and 
others — to  reconcile  himself  with  the  crown,  and  he  wisely  thought  that  the 
terms  accorded  to  him  would  be  more  liberal  if  he  could  bring  the  capital  of 
Brabant  with  him  as  a  peace-offering  to  his  Majesty.  His  residence  was  in 
Brussels.  His  regiment  was  stationed  outside  the  gates,  but  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  of  the  city.  On  the  morning  of  the  4th  of  June  he  dispatched 
his  troopers,  as  had  been  frequently  his  custom,  on  various  errands  into  the 
country,  pn  their  return,  after  having  summoned  the  regiment,  they  easily 
mastered  and  butchered  the  guard  at  the  gate  through  which  they  had  re- 
entered, supplying  their  place  with  men  from  their  own  ranks.  The  Egmont 
regiment  then  came  marching  through  the  gate  in  good  order — Count  Philip 
at  their  head — and  proceeded  to  station  tiiemselves  upon  the  Grande  Place 
in  the  centre  0/  the  city.  All  this  was  at  dawn  of  day.  The  burghers,  who 
looked  forth  from  their  houses,  were  astounded  and  perplexed  by  this  move- 
ment at  so  unwonted  an  hour,  and  hastened  to  seize  their  weapons.  Egmont 
sent  a  detachment  to  take  possession  of  the  palace.  He  was  too  late.  Colonel 
Van  der  Tympel,  commandant  of  the  city,  had  been  beforehand  with  him, 
had  got  his  troops  under  arms,  and  now  secured  the  rebellious  detachment. 
Meantime,  the  alarm  had  spread.  Armed  burghers  came  from  every  house, 
and  barricades  were  hastily  thrown  up  across  every  one  of  the  narrow  streets 
leading  to  the  square.  Every  issue  was  closed.  Not  a  man  of  Egmonfs 
idherents — if  he  indeed  had  adherents  among  the  townsmen — dared  to  show 
his  face.  The  young  traitor  and  his  whole  regiment,  drawn  up  on  the  Grande 
Place,  were  completely  entrapped.  He  bad  not  taken  Brussels,  but  assur- 
edly Brussels  had  taken  him.  All  day  long  he  was  kept  in  his  self-elected 
prison  and  pillory,  bursting  with  rage  and  shame.  His  soldiers,  who  were 
without  meat  or  drink,  became  insolent  and  uproarious,  and  he  was  doomed 
also  to  hear  the  bitter  and  well-merited  taunts  of  the  townspeople.  A  thou* 
sand  stinging  gibes,  suggested  by  his  name  and  the  locality,  were  mercilessly 
launched  upon  him.  He  was  asked  If  he  came  thither  to  seek  his  father's 
head.  He  was  reminded  that  the  po^row  was  the  anniversary  of  that  father's 
murder,  upon  that  very  spot,  by  those  with  whom  the  son  would  now  make 
his  treasonable  peace.  He  was  bidden  to  tear  up  but  a  few  stones  from  the 
pavement  beneath  his  feet,  that  the  hero's  blood  might  cry  out  against  him 
from  the  very  ground.*  Tears  of  shame  and  fuiy  sprang  from  the  young 
man's  eyes  *  as  he  listened  to  these  biting  sarcasms ;  but  the  night  closed 
upon  that  meraorable  square,  and  still  the  Count  was  a  prisoner.  Eleven 
years  before,  the  summer  stars  had  looked  down  upon  a  more  dense  array  of 
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armed  men  within  that  place.  The  preparations  for  the  pompous  and 
dramatic  execution,  which  on  the  morrow  waa  to  startle  all  Europe,  had 
been  carried  out  in  the  midst  of  a  hushed  and  overawed  population ;  ana 
now,  on  the  very  anniversary  of  the  midnight  in  which  that  scaffold  had 
risen,  should  not  the  grand  spectre  of  the  victim  have  started  from  the  grave 
to  chide  his  traitorous  son  ? 

Thus  for  a  whole  day  and  night  was  thebaffled  conspirator  compelled  to 
remain  in  the  ignominious  position  which  he  had  selected  for  himself  On 
the  morning  of  the  sth  of  June  he  was  permitted  to  depart,  by  a  somewhat 
inexplicable  indulgence,  together  with  all  his  followers.  He  rode  out  of  the 
gate  at  early  dawn,  contemptible  and  crestfallen,  at  the  head  of  his  regiment 
of  traitors,  and  shortly  afterwards — pillaging  and  levying  blackmail  as  he 
went — made  his  way  to  Montign/s  quarters.^ 

It  might  have  seemed  natural,  after  such  an  exhibitioii,  that  Philip  Egmont 
should  accept  his  character  of  renegade,  and  confess  his  intention  of  reconcil- 
ing himself  with  the  murderers  of  his  father.  On  the  contrary,  he  addressed 
a  letter  to  the  magistracy  of  Brussels,  denying  with  vehemence  "  any  inten- 
tion of  joining  the  party  of  the  pernicious  Spaniards,"  warmly  protesting  his 
zeal  and  affection  for  the  States,  and  denouncing  the  "perverse  inventors  of 
these  calumnies  against  him  as  the  worst  enemies  of  the  poor  afflicted  country." 
The  magistrates  replied  by  expressing  their  inability  to  comprehend  how  the 
Count,  who  had  suffered  villanous  wrongs  from  the  Spaniards,  such  as  he 
could  never  sufficiently  deplore  or  avenge,  should  ever  be  willing  to  enslave 
himself  to  those  tyrants.  Nevertheless,  exactly  at  the  moment  of  this  corre- 
spondence, Egmont  was  in  close  negotiation  with  Spain,  having  fifteen  days 
before  the  date  of  his  letter  to  the  Brussels  Senate  conveyed  to  Parma  his 
resolution  to  "  embrace  the  cause  of  his  Majesty  and  the  antient  religion  " — 
an  intention  which  he  vaunted  himself  to  have  proved  "  by  cutting  the  throats 
of  three  companies  of  States'  soldiers  at  Nivelle,  GrandmOnt,  and  Ninove." 
Parma  had  already  written  to  communicate  the  intelligence  to  the  King,  and 
to  beg  encouragement  for  the  Count  In  September,  the  monarch  wrote  a 
letter  to  Egmont,  full  of  gratitude  and  promises,  to  which  the  Count  replied 
by  expressing  lively  gratification  that  his  Majesty  was  pleased  with  his  little 
services,  by  avowing  profound  attachment  to  Church  and  King,  and  by  asking 
eagerly  for  money,  together  with  the  Government  of  Alost.  He  soon  became 
singularly  importunate  for  rewards  and  promotion,  demanding,  among  other 
posts,  the  command  of  the  "band  of  ordnance,"  which  had  been  his  father's, 
Parma,  in  reply,  was  prodigal  of  promises,  reminding  the  young  noble  "  that 
he  was  serving  a  sovereign  who  well  knew  how  to  reward  the  distinguished 
exploits  of  his  subjects."  Such  was  the  language  of  Philip  the  Second  and 
his  Governor  to  the  son  of  the  headless  hero  of  St.  Quentin ;  such  was  the 
fawning  obsequiousness  with  which  Egmont  could  kiss  that  royal  hand  reeking 
with  his  father's  blood.* 

Meanwhile  the  siege  of  Maestricht  had  been  advancing  with  steady  pre- 
cision. To  the  military  minds  of  that  epoch — perhaps  of  later  ages — this 
achievement  of  Parma  seemed  a  masterpiece  of  art.  The  city  commanded 
the  Upper  Meuse,  and  was  the  gate  into  Germany.  It  contained  thirty-four 
thousand  inhabitants.  An  army  numbering  almost  as  many  souls  was  brought 
against  it ;  and  the  number  of  deaths  by  which  its  capture  was  at  last  effected 
was  probably  equal  to  that  of  a  moiety  of  the  population,"     To  the  technical 
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mind,  the  siege  no  doubt  seemed  a  beautiful  creation  of  human  intelligence. 
To  the  honest  student  of  history,  to  the  lover  of  human  progress,  such  a  mani- 
festation of  intellect  seems  a  sufficiently  sad  exhibition.  Given  a  city  with 
strong  walls  and  towers,  a  slender  gairison,  and  a  devoted  population  on  one 
side ;  a  consummate  chiefUin  on  the  other,  with  an  army  of  veterans  at  his 
back,  no  interruption  to  fear,  and  a  long  season  to  work  in ;  it  would  not 
seem  to  an  unsophisticated  mind  a  very  lo%  exploit  for  the  soldier  to  carry 
the  city  at  the  end  of  four  months'  hard  labour. 

The  investment  of  Maestricht  was  commenced  upon  the  lath  of  March 
1579.  In  the  dty,  besides  the  population,  there  were  two  thousand  peasants, 
both  men  and  women,  a  garrison  of  one  thousand  soldiers,  and  a  trained 
burgher  guard,  numbering  about  twelve  hundred.^  The  name  of  the  military 
commandant  was  Melchior.  Sebastian  Tappin,  a  Lorraine  officer  of  much 
experience  and  bravery,  was  next  in  command,  and  was,  in  truth,  the  principal 
director  of  the  operations.  He  had  been  dispatched  thither  by  the  Prince  of 
Orange  to  serve  under  La  Noue,  who  was  to  have  commanded  in  Maestricht, 
but  had  been  unable  to  enter  the  city.*  Feeling  that  the  siege  was  to  be  a 
close  one,  and  knowing  bow  much  depended  upon  the  issue,  Sebastian  lost 
no  time  in  nuking  every  needful  preparation  for  coming  events.  The  walls 
were  strengthened  everywhere ;  shafts  were  sunk  preparatory  to  the  counter- 
mining operations  which  were  soon  to  become  necessary ;  the  moat  was 
deepened  and  cleared,  and  the  forts  near  the  gates  were  put  in  thorough 
repair.  On  the  other  hand,  Alexander  had  encircled  the  city,  and  had  thrown 
two  bridges,  well  fortified,  across  the  river.  There  were  six  gates  to  the  town, 
each  provided  with  ravelins,  and  there  was  a  doubt  in  what  direction  the  first 
attack  should  be  made.  Opinions  wavered  between  the  gate  of  Bois-le-Duc, 
next  the  river,  and  that  of  Tongres  on  the  south-western  side,  but  it  was 
finally  decided  to  attempt  the  gate  of  Tongres. 

Over  against  that  point  the  platforms  were  accordingly  constructed,  and 
after  a  heavy  cannonade  from  forty-six  great  guns,  continued  for  several 
days,  it  was  thought  by  the  a5th  of  March  that  an  impression  had  been  made 
upon  the  city.  A  portion  of  the  brick  curtain  had  crumbled,  but  through  the 
breach  was  seen  a  massive  terreplein,  well  moated,  which — after  six  thousand 
shots  already  delivered  on  the  outer  wall — still  remained  uninjured."  It  was 
recognised  that  the  gate  of  Tongres  was  not  the  most  assailable,  but  rather  the 
strongest  portion  of  the  defences,  and  Alexander  therefore  determined  to  shift 
his  batteries  to  the  gate  of  Bois-le-Duc.  At  the  same  time,  the  attempt  upon 
that  of  Tongres  wag  to  be  varied,  but  not  abandoned.  Four  thousand  miners, 
who  had  passed  half  their  lives  in  burrowing  for  coal  in  that  anthracite  region, 
had  been  furnished  by  the  Bishop  of  Liege,  and  this  force  was  now  set  to  their 
subterranean  work.*  A  mine  having  been  opened  at  a  distance,  the  besiegers 
slowly  worked  their  way  towards  the  Tongres  gate,  while  at  the  same  time 
the  more  ostensible  operations  were  in  the  opposite  direction.  The  besieged 
had  their  miners  also,  for  the  peasants  in  the  city  had  been  used  to  work 
with  mattock  and  pickaxe.  The  women,  too,  enrolled  themselves  into  com- 
panies, chose  their  officers — or  "  mine-mistresses,"  as  they  were  called  ' — and 
did  good  service  daily  in  the  caverns  of  the  earth.  Thus  a  whole  army  of 
gnomes  were  noiselessly  at  work  to  destroy  and  defend  the  beleaguered  city. 
The  mine  advanced  towards  the  gate ;  the  besieged  delved  deeper,  and 
intersected  it  with  a  transverse  excavation,  and  the  contending  forces  met 
daily  in  deadly  encounter  within  these  sepulchral  gangways.   Many  stratagems 
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were  mutually  employed.  The  dtizens  secretly  constructed  a  dam  kctoss  the 
Spanish  mine,  and  then  deluged  their  foe  with  hogsheads  of  boiling  water. 
Hundreds  were  thus  scalded  to  death.  They  heaped  branches  and  light  fagots 
in  the  hostile  mine,  set  fire  to  the  pile,  and  blew  thick  volumes  of  smoke  along 
tlie  passage  with  organ-bellows  brought  from  the  churches  for  the  purpose. 
Many  were  thus  suffocated.  The  discomfited  besiegers  abandoned  the  mine 
where  they  had  met  with  such  able  countermining,  and  sunk  another  shaft  at 
midnight  in  secret,  at  a  long  distance  from  the  Tongres  gate.  'Still  towards 
that  point,  however,  they  burrowed  in  the  darkness,  guiding  themselves  to 
their  destination  with  magnet,  plumb-line  and  level,  as  the  mariner  crosses  the 
trackless  ocean  with  compass  and  chart.  They  worked  their  way  unobstruc- 
ted, till  they  arrived  at  their  subterranean  port,  directly  beneath  the  doomed 
ravelin.  Here  they  constructed  a  spacious  chamber,  supporting  it  with  columns, 
and  making  all  their  architectural  arrangements  with  as  much  precision  and 
elegance  as  if  their  object  had  been  purely  lesthetic.  Coffers  full  of  powder, 
to  an  enormous  amount,  were  then  placed  in  every  direction  across  the  floor, 
the  train  was  laid,  and  Farnia  informed  that  all  was  ready.  Alexander,  having 
already  arrayed  the  troops  destined  for  the  assault,  then  proceeded  in  person 
to  the  mouth  of  the  shaft,  and  gave  orders  to  spring  the  mine.  The  explosion 
was  prodigious ;  a  part  of  the  tower  fell  with  the  concussion,  and  the  moat 
was  choked  with  heaps  of  rubbish.  The  assailants  sprang  across  the  passage 
thus  afforded,  and  mastered  the  ruined  portion  of  the  fort  They  were  met 
in  the  breach,  however,  by  the  unflinching  defenders  of  the  city,  and,  after  a 
fierce  combat  of  some  hours,  were  obliged  to  retire,  remaining  masters,  how- 
ever, of  the  moat,  and  of  the  ruined  portion  of  the  ravelin.  This  was  upon 
the  3d  of  April.^ 

Five  days  afterwards  a  general  assault  was  ordered.  A  new  mine  having 
been  aheady  constructed  towards  the  Tongres  ravelin,  and  a  faithful  cannonade 
having  been  kept  up  for  a  fortnight  against  the  Bois-le-Duc  gate,  it  was  thought 
advisable  to  attack  at  both  points  at  once.  On  the  8th  of  April,  accordingly, 
after  uniting  in  prayer,  and  listening  to  a  speech  from  Alexander  Famese,  the 
great  mass  of  the  Spanish  army  advanced  to  the  breach.  The  moat  had  been 
tendered  practicable  in  many  places  by  the  heaps  of  rubbish  with  which  it  had 
been  encumbered,  and  by  the  fagots  and  earth  with  which  it  had  been  filled 
by  the  besiegers.  The  action  at  the  Bois-Ie-Duc  gate  was  exceedingly  warm. 
The  tried  veterans  of  Spain,  Italy,  and  Burgundy  were  met  face  to  face  by 
the  burghers  of  Macstricht,  together  with  their  wives  and  children.  Ail  were 
aimed  to  the  teeth,  and  fought  with  what  seemed  superhuman  valour.  The 
women,  fierce  as  tigresses  defending  their  young,  swaimed  to  the  walls,  and 
fought  in  the  foremost  rank.  They  threw  pails  of  boiling  water  on  the 
besiegers,  they  hurled  firebrands  in  their  faces,  they  quoited  blazing  pitch-hoops 
with  unerring  dexterity  about  their  necks.  The  rustics,  too,  armed  with  their 
ponderous  flails,  worked  as  cheerfully  at  this  bloody  harvesting  as  if  thrashing 
their  com  at  home.  Heartily  did  they  winnow  the  ranks  of  the  royalists  who 
came  to  butcher  them,  and  thick  and  fast  fell  the  invaders,  fighting  bravely,  but 
baflled  by  these  novel  weapons  used  by  peasant  and  woman,  coming  to  the 
aid  of  the  sword,  spear,  and  musket  of  trained  soldiery.  More  than  a  thou- 
sand had  fallen  at  the  Boifr-le-Duc  gate,  and  still  fresh  besiegers  mounted  the 
breach,  only  to  be  beaten  back,  or  to  add  to  the  mangled  heap  of  the  stain.* 
At  the  Tongres  gate,  meanwhile,  the  assault  had  fared  no  better.  A  herald 
had  been  dispatched  thither  tn  hot  haste,  to  shout  at  the  top  of  his  lungs, 
"  Santiago  I  Santiago  I  the  Lombards  have  the  gate  of  Bois-le-Duc  1 "  while  &e 
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sams  stratagem  was  employed  to  persuade  the  invaders  on  tlie  other  side  of 
the  town  that  their  comrades  had  forced  the  gate  of  Tongres.^  The  soldiers, 
animated  by  this  fiction,  and  advancing  with  fury  against  the  famous  ravelin, 
which  had  been  but  partly  destroyed,  were  received  with  a  broadside  from  the 
^rcat  guns  of  the  nnshattered  portion,  and  by  a  rattling  discharge  of  musketry 
from  the  walls.  They  wavered  a  little.  At  the  same  instant  the  new  mine — 
which  was  to  have  been  sprung  between  the  ravelin  and  the  gate,  but  which 
had  been  secretly  countermined  by  the  townspeople — exploded  with  a  horrible 
concussion,  at  a  moment  least  expected  by  the  besiegers.  Five  hundred 
royalists  were  blown  into  the  air.  Ortiz,  a  Spanish  captain  of  engineers,  who 
had  been  inspecting  the  excavations,  was  thrown  up  bodily  from  the  subter- 
ranean depth.  He  fell  back  again  instantly  into  the  same  cavern,  and  was 
buriedbytheretorningshowerofearth  which  had  spouted  from  the  mine.  Forty- 
five  years  afterwards,  in  digging  for  the  foundation  of  a  new  wall,  his  skeleton 
was  found.  Clad  in  complete  armour,  the  helmet  and  cuirass  still  sound,  with 
his  gold  chain  around  his  neck,  and  his  mattock  and  pickaxe  at  his  feet,  the 
soldier  lay  *  nnmutilated,  seeming  almost  capable  of  resuming  his  part  in  the 
same  war  which — even  after  his  half  century's  sleep — was  still  ravaging  the 
land. 

Five  hundred  of  the  Spaniards  perished  by  the  explosion,*  but  none  of  the 
detendere  were  injured,  for  they  had  been  prepared.  Recovering  from  the 
momentary  panic,  the  besiegers  again  rushed  to  the  attack.  The  battle  raged. 
Six  hundred  and  seventy  officers,  commissioned  or  non-commissioned,  had 
already  fallen,  more  than  half  mortally  wounded.  Four  thousand  royalists, 
horribly  mutilated,  lay  on  the  ground.*  It  was  time  that  the  day's  work  should 
be  finished,  for  Maestricht  was  not  to  be  carried  upon  that  occasion.  The 
best  and  bravest  of  the  surviving  officers  besought  Parma  to  put  an  end  to  the 
carnage  by  recalling  the  troops;  but  the  gladiator-heart  of  the  commander  was 
heated,  not  softened,  by  the  savage  spectacle.  "  Go  back  to  the  breach,"  he 
cried,  "  and  tell  the  soldiers  that  Alexander  is  coming  to  lead  them  into  the 
city  in  triumph,  or  to  perish  "'th  his  comrades." "  He  rushed  forward  with  the 
fury  which  had  marked  him  when  he  boarded  Mustapha's  galley  at  Lepanto ,' 
but  all  the  generals  who  were  near  him  threw  themselves  upon  his  patJi,  and 
implored  him  to  desist  from  such  insensate  rashness.  Their  expostulations 
would  probably  have  been  in  vain,  had  not  his  confidential  friend,  Serbelloni, 
interposed  with  something  like  paternal  authority,  reminding  him  of  the  strict 
commands  contained  in  his  Majesty's  recent  letters,  that  the  Governor-Genera], 
to  whom  so  much  was  intrusted,  should  refrain,  on  pain  of  the  royal  displea- 
sure, from  exposing  his  life  like  a  common  fighter." 

Alexander  reluctantly  gave  the  signal  of  recall  at  las^  and  accepted  the 
defeat.  For  the  future  he  determined  to  rely  more  upon  the  sapper  and 
miner,^  and  less  upon  the  superiority  of  veterans  to  townsmen  and  rustics  in 
open  fight.  Sure  to  carry  the  city  at  last,  according  to  line^and  rule,  deter- 
mined to  pass  the  whole  summer  beneath  the  walls  rather  than  abandon  his 
purpose,  he  calmly  proceeded  to  complete  his  circumvallations.  A  chain  of 
eleven  forts  upon  the  left,  and  five  upon  the  right  side  of  the  Meuse,  the  whole 
connected  by  a  continuous  wall,*  afforded  him  perfect  security  against  inter- 
ruptions, and  allowed  him  to  continue  the  siege  at  leisure.  His  numerous 
army  was  weil  housed  and  amply  supplied,  and  he  had  built  a  strong  and 
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populous  city  in  order  to  destroy  another.  Relief  was  impossible.  But  a  few 
tliousand  men  were  now  required  to  defead  Famese's  improvised  town,  while 
the  bulk  of  his  army  could  be  marched  at  any  moment  against  an  advanc- 
ing foe.  A  force  of  seven  thousand,  painfully  collected  by  the  Prince  of 
Orange,  moved  towards  the  place,  under  command  of  Hohenlo  and  John  of 
Nassau,  but  struck  with  wonder  at  what  they  saw,  the  leaders  recognised  the 
hopelessness  of  attempting  relie£  Maestricht  was  surrounded  by  a  second 
Maestricht. 

The  efforts  of  Orange  were  now  necessarily  directed  towards  obtaining,  if 
possible,  a  truce  of  a  few  weeks  from  the  negotiators  at  Cologne.  Parma  was  ijo 
crafty,  however,  to  allow  Terranova'  to  consent ;  and  as  the  Duke  disclaimed 
any  power  over  the  direct  question  of  peace  and  war,  the  siege  proceeded. 
The  gates  of  fiois-lc-Duc  and  Tongres  having  thus  far  resisted  the  force  brought 
against  them,  the  scene  was  changed  to  the  gate  of  Brussels.  This  adjoined 
that  of  Tongres,  was  farthest  from  the  river,  and  faced  westwardly  towards  the 
open  country.  Here  the  besieged  had  constructed  an  additional  ravelin,  which 
they  had  christened,  in  derision,  "  Parma,"  and  against  which  the  batteries  of 
Panna  were  now  brought  to  bear.  Alexander  elected  a  platform  of  great 
extent  and  strength  directly  opposite  the  new  work,  and  after  a  severe  and 
constant  cannonade  from  this  elevation,  followed  by  a  bloody  action,  the 
"  Parma"  fort  was  carried.  One  thousand,  at  least,  of  the  defenders  fell,  as, 
forced  gradually  from  one  defence  to  another,  they  saw  the  triple  walls  of 
their  ravelin  crumble  successively  before  their  eyes.  The  tower  was  absolutely 
annihilated  before  they  abandoned  its  ruins  and  retired  within  their  last 
defences.  Alexander,  being  now  master  of  the  fosse  and  the  defences  of  the 
Brussels  gate,  drew  up  a  large  force  on  both  sides  of  that  portal  along  the 
margin  of  the  moat,  and  began  mining  beneath  the  inner  wall  of  the  city.' 

Meantime,  the  garrison  had  been  reduced  to  four  hundred  soldiers,  nearly 
all  of  whom  were  wounded.  Wearied  and  driven  to  despair,  these  soldiers 
were  willing  to  treat.  The  townspeople,  however,  answered  the  proposition 
with  a  shout  of  fury,  and  protested  that  they  would  destroy  the  garrison  with 
their  own  hands  if'such  an  insinuation  were  repeated.  Sebastian  Tappin, 
too,  encouraged  them  with  the  hope  of  speedy  relief,  and  held  out  to  them 
the  wretched  consequences  of  trusting  to  the  mercy  of  their  foes.  The  garrison 
took  heart  again,  while  that  of  the  burghers  and  their  wives  had  never  faltered. 
Their  main  hope  now  was  in  a  fortification  which  they  had  been  constructing 
inside  the  Brussels  gate — a  demilune  of  considerable  strength.  Behind  it  was 
a  breastwork  of  turf  and  masonry,  to  serve  as  a  last  bulwark  when  every 
other  defence  should  be  forced.  The  whole  had  been  surrounded  by  a  fosse 
thirty  feet  in  depth,  and  the  besiegers,  as  they  mounted  upon  the  breaches 
which  they  had  at  last  effected  in  the  outer  curtain  near  the  Brussels  gate, 
saw  for  the  first  time  this  new  fortification.* 

The  general  condition  of  the  defences  and  the  disposition  of  the  inhabi- 
tants had  been  revealed  to  Alexander  by  a  deserter  from  the  town.  Against 
this  last  fortress  the  last  efforts  of  the  foe  were  now  directed.  Alexander 
ordered  a  bridge  to  be  thrown  across  the  city  moaL  As  it  was  sixty  feet 
wide  and  as  many  deep,  and  lay  directly  beneath  the  guns  of  the  new 
demilune,  the  enterprise  was  sufficiently  hazardous.  Alexander  led  the  way 
in  person,  with  a  mallet  in  one  hand  and  a  mattock  in  the  other.  Two  men 
fell  dead  instantly,  one  on  his  right  hand  and  one  on  his  left,  while  he  calmly 
commenced,  in  his  own  person,  the  driving  of  the  first  piles  fw  the  bridge. 
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His  soldiers  Tetl  fast  around  him.  Count  Berlaymont^  was  shot  dead,  many 
officers  of  distinction  were  killed  or  wounded,  but  no  soldier  dared  recoil 
while  their  chieftain  wrought  amid  the  bullets  like  a  common  pioneer. 
Alexander,  unharmed  as  by  a  miracle,  never  left  the  spot  till  the  bridge  had 
been  constructed,  and  till  ten  great  guns  had  been  carried  across  it,  and 
pointed  against  the  demilune.'  The  battery  was  opened,  the  mines  previously 
excavated  were  sprung,  a  part  of  the  demilune  was  blown  into  the  air,  and 
the  assailants  sprang  into  the  breach.  Again  a  furious  hand-to-hand  conflict 
succeeded  ;  again,  after  an  obstinate  resistance,  the  townspeople  were  forced 
to  yield.  Slowly  abandoning  the  shattered  fort,  they  retired  behind  the  breast- 
work in  its  rear — their  innermost  and  last  defence.  To  this  barrier  they 
clung  as  to  a  spar  in  shipwreck,  and  hare  at  last  they  stood  at  bay,  prepared 
dearly  to  sell  their  lives. 

The  breastwork,  being  still  strong,  was  not  attempted  upon  that  day.  The 
assailants  were  recalled,  and  in  the  meantime  a  herald  was  sent  by  Parma 
highly  applauding  the  courage  of  the  defenders,  and  begging  them  to  surrender 
at  discretion.  They  answered  the  messenger  with  words  of  haughty  defiance, 
and  rushing  in  a  mass  to  the  breastwork,  began  with  spade,  pickaxe,  and 
trowel  to  add  to  its  strength.  Here  all  the  able-bodied  men  of  the  town 
took  up  their  permanent  position,  and  here  they  ate,  drank,  and  slept  upon 
tlietr  posts,  while  their  food  was  brought  to  them  by  the  women  and 
children.' 

A  little  letter,  "  written  in  a  fine  neat  handwriting,"  now  mysteriously  arrived 
in  the  city,  encouraging  them  in  the  name  of  the  Archduke  and  the  Prince 
of  Orange,  and  assuring  them  of  relief  within  fourteen  days.*  A  brief  anima'- 
tion  was  thus  produced,  attended  by  a  conesponding  languor  upon  the  part 
of  the  besiegers,  for  Alexander  had  been  lying  ill  with  a  fever  since  the  day 
when  the  demilune  had  been  carried.  From  his  sick-bed  he  rebuked  hia 
officers  severely  that  a  temporary  breastwork,  huddled  together  by  boors  and 
burghers  in  the  midst  of  a  siege,  should  prove  an  insurmountable  obstacle  to 
men  who  had  carried  everything  before  them.  The  morrow  was  the  festival ' 
of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul,  and  it  was  meet  that  so  sacred  a  day  should  be 
hallowed  by  a  Christian  and  apostolic  victory.  St  Peter  would  be  there 
with  his  keys  to  open  the  gate  ;  St  Paul  would  lead  them  to  battle  with  his 
invincible  sword.  Orders  were  given  accordingly,  and  the  assault  was  assigned 
for  the  following  morning. 

Meantime  the  guards  were  strengthened  and  commanded  to  be  more  than 
usually  watchful.  The  injunction  had  a  remaitabte  effect  At  the  dead  of 
night,  a  soldier  of  the  watch  was  going  his  rounds  on  the  outside  of  the  breast- 
work, listening  if  perchance  he  might  catch,  as  was  not  unusual,  a  portion  of 
the  conversation  among  the  beleaguered  burghers  within.  Prying  about  on 
every  side,  he  at  last  discovered  a  chink  in  the  wall,  the  result,  doubtless,  of 
the  last  cannonade,  and  hitherto  overlooked.  He  enlarged  the  gap  with  his 
Angers,  and  finally  made  an  opening  wide  enough  to  admit  his  person.  He 
crept  boldly  through,  and  looked  around  in  the  clear  starlight.*  The  sentinels 
were  all  slumbering  at  their  posts.  He  advanced  stealthily  in  the  dusky 
streets.  Not  a  watchman  was  going  his  rounds.  Soldiers,  burghers,  children, 
women,  exhausted  by  incessant  fatigue,  were  all  asleep.  Not  a  footfall  was 
heard,  not  a  whisper  broke  the  silence  ;  it  seemed  a  city  of  the  dead.     The 
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soldier  crept  back  through  the  crevice,  and  hastened  to  apprise  his  superiors 
of  his  adventure.' 

Alexander,  forthwith  instiucted  as  to  the  condition  of  the  city,  at  once 
ordered  the  assault,  and  the  last  wall  was  suddenly  stormed  before  the  morn- 
ing broke.  The  soldiers  forced  their  way  through  the  breach  or  sprang  over 
the  breastwork,  and  surprised  at  last,  in  its  sleep,  the  city  which  had  so  long 
and  vigorously  defended  itself  The  burghers,  startled  from  their  slumber, 
bewildered,  unprepared,  found  theraselves  engaged  in  unequal  conflict  with 
alert  and  savage  foes.  The  battle,  as  usual  when  Netherland  towns  were  sur- 
prised by  Philip's  soldiers,  soon  changed  to  a  massacre.  The  townspeople 
rushed  hither  and  thither,  but  there  was  neither  escape  nor  means  of  resisting 
an  enemy  who  now  poured  into  the  town  by  thousands  upon  thousands.  An 
indiscriminate  slaughter  succeeded.  Women,  old  men,  and  children  had 
all  been  combatants  ;  and  all,  therefore,  had  incurred  the  vengeance  of  the 
conquerors.  A  cry  of  agony  arose  which  was  distinctly  heard  at  the  distance 
of  a  league.  Mothers  took  their  infants  in  their  arms  and  threw  themselves 
by  hundreds  into  the  Meuse — and  against  women  the  blood-thirst  of  the 
assailants  •  was  especially  directed.  Females  who  had  fought  daily  in  the 
trenches,  who  had  delved  in  mines  and  mustered  on  the  battlements,  had 
tinsexed  themselves  in  the  opinion  of  those  whose  comrades  they  had  helped 
to  destroy.  It  was  nothing  that  they  had  laid  aside  the  weakness  of  women 
in  order  to  defend  all  that  was  hoiy  and  dear  to  them  on  earth.  It  was  suf- 
ficient that  many  a  Spanish,  Burgundian,  or  Italian  mercenary  had  died  by 
their  hands.  Women  were  pursued  from  house  to  house,  and  hurled  from 
roof  and  window.  They  were  hunted  into  the  river ;  they  were  torn  limb 
from  hmb  in  the  streets.  Men  and  children  fared  no  better,  but  the  heart 
sickens  at  the  ofl-repeated  tale.  Horrors,  alas !  were  commonplaces  in  the 
Netherlands.  Cruelty  too  monstrous  for  description,  too  vast  to  be  believed 
by  a  mind  not  familiar  with  the  outrages  practised  by  the  soldiers  of  Spain 
and  Italy  upon  their  heretic  fellow-creatures,  were  now  committed  afresh  in 
the  streets  of  Maestricht.' 

On  the  first  day  four  thousand  men  and  women  were  slaughtered.*  The 
massacre  lasted  two  days  longer^  noi  would  it  be  an  exaggerated  estimate  if  we 
assume  that  the  amount  of  victims  upon  the  last  two  days  was  equal  to  half 
the  number  sacrificed  on  thefiisL*  It  was  said  that  not  four  hundred  citizens 
were  left  alive  after  the  termination  of  the  siege.'  These  soon  wandered 
away,  their  places  being  supplied  by  a  rabble  rout  of  Walloon  sutlers  and 
vagabonds.  Maestriclit  was  depopulated  as  well  as  captured.  The  booty 
obtained  after  the  massacre  was  very  large,  for  the  city  had  been  very  thriving, 
its  cloth  manufacture  extensive  and  important  Sebastian  Tappin,  the  heroic 
defender  of  the  place,  had  been  shot  through  the  shoulder  at  the  taking  of 
the  Parma  ravehn,  and  had  been  afterwards  severely  injured  at  the  capture  of 
the  demilune.  At  the  fall  of  the  city  he  was  mortally  wounded,  and  carried 
a  prisoner  to  the  hostile  camp  only  to  expire.  The  Governor,  Swartzenberg, 
also  lost  his  life." 

Alexander,  on  the  contrary,  was  raised  from  his  sick-bed  with  the  joyful 
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tidings  of  nctory,  and,  as  soon  as  he  could  be  moved,  made  his  appearance 
in  the  city.  Seated  in  a  splendid  chair  of  state,  borne  aloft  on  the  shoulders 
of  his  veterans,  <rith  a  golden  canopy  above  his  bead  to  protect  him  from  the 
summer's  sun,  attended  by  the  officers  of  his  staf^  who  were  decked  by  his 
special  command  in  their  gayest  trappings,  escorted  by  his  bodyguard, 
followed  by  his  "  plumed  troops,"  to  ^e  number  of  twenty  thousand,  sur- 
rounded by  all  the  vanities  of  wax,  the  hero  made  his  stately  entrance  into  the 
town.'  His  way  led  through  deserted  streets  of  shattered  houses.  The 
pavement  ran  red  with  blood.  Headless  corpses,  mangled  limbs,  an  obscene 
mass  of  wretchedness  and  corruption,  were  spread  on  every  side,  and  tainted 
the  snmmer  air.  Through  the  thriving  city  which,  in  the  course  of  four 
months,  Alexander  had  converted  into  a  slaughter-house  and  a  solitude,  the 
pompous  procession  took  its  course  to  the  Church  of  St  Servats.'  Here 
humble  thanks  were  offered  to  the  God  of  love  and  to  Jesus  of  Nazareth 
for  this  new  victory.  Especially  was  gratitude  expressed  to  Che  Apostles  Paul 
and  Peter,  upon  whose  festival  and  by  whose  sword  and  key  the  crowning 
mercy  had  been  accomplished,^  and  by  whose  special  agency  eight  thousand 
heretics  now  lay  unburied  in  the  streets.  These  acts  of  piety  performed,  the 
triumphal  procession  returned  to  the  camp,  where,  soon  afterwards,  the  joyful 
news  of  Alexander  Farnese's  entire  convalescence  was  proclaimed. 

The  Prince  of  Orange,  as  usual,  was  blamed  for  the  tragical  termination  to 
this  long  drama.  All  that  one  man  could  do,  he  had  done  to  awaken  his 
countrymen  to  the  importance  of  the  siege.  He  had  repeatedly  brought  the 
subject  solemnly  before  the  Assembly,  and  implored  for  Maestricht  almost 
upon  his  knees.  Lukewarm  and  parsimonious,  the  States  had  responded  to 
his  eloquent  appeals  with  wrangling  addresses  and  insufficient  votes.  With  a 
special  subsidy  obtained  in  April  and  May  he  had  organised  the  slight  attempt 
at  relief  which  was  all  which  he  had  been  empowered  to  make,  but  which 
proved  entirely  unsuccessfliL  Now  that  the  massacre  to  be  averted  was 
accomplished,  men  were  loud  in  reproof  who  had  been  silent  and  passive 
while  there  was  yet  time  to  speak  and  to  work.  It  was  the  Prince,  they  said, 
who  had  delivered  so  many  thousands  of  his  fellow-countrymen  to  butchery. 
To  save  himself,  they  insinuated,  he  was  now  plotting  to  deliver  the  land  into 
the  power  of  the  treacherous  Frenchman,  and  he  alone,  they  asserted,  was  the 
insuperable  obstacle  to  an  honourable  peace  with  Spain.^ 

A  letter  brought  by  an  unknown  messenger  was  laid  before  the  States' 
Assembly  in  full  session,  and  sent  to  the  clerk's  table  to  be  read  aloud. 
After  ihe  first  few  sentences,  that  fiinctionary  faltered  in  his  redtaL  Several 
members  also  peremptorily  ordered  him  to  stop ;  for  the  letter  proved  to  be 
a.  violent  and  t^umnious  libel  upon  Orange,  together  with  a  strong  appeal  in 
favour  of  the  peace  propositions  then  under  debate  at  Colt^ne.  The  Prince 
alone,  of  all  the  Assembly,  preserving  his  tranquillity,  ordered  the  document 
to  be  brought  to  him,  and  forthwith  read  it  aloud  himself  from  beginning 
to  end.  Afterwards  he  took  occasion  to  express  his  mind  concerning  the 
ceaseless  calumnies  of  which  he  was  the  mark.  He  especially  alluded  to  the 
oft-repeated  accusation  that  he  was  the  only  obstacle  to  peace,  and  repeated 
that  he  was  ready  at  that  moment  to  leave  the  land,  and  to  close  bis  lips  for 
ever,  if  by  so  doing  he  could  benefit  his  country,  and  restore  her  to  honour- 
able repose.  The  outcry,  with  the  protestations  of  attachment  and  confidence 
vbich  at  once  broke  from  the  Assembly,  convinced  him,  however,  that  he 
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was  deeply  rooted  in  the  hearts  of  all  patriotic  Netherlanders,  aitd  that  it  was 
beyond  the  power  of  slanderers  to  loosen  his  hold  upon  their  affection.* 

Meantime  his  efforts  had  again  and  again  been  demanded  to  restore  order 
in  that  abode  of  anarchy,  the  city  of  Ghent  After  his  visit  dunng  the 
previous  winter,  and  the  consequent  departure  of  John  Casimir  to  the  palati- 
nate, the  pacific  arrangements  made  by  the  Prince  had  for  a  short  time  held 
good.  Early  in  March,  however,  that  master  of  misrule,  John  van  Imbize, 
had  once  more  excited  the  populace  to  sedition.  A^n  the  property  of 
Catholics,  clerical  and  lay,  was  plundered ;  again  the  persons  of  Catholics 
of  every  degree  was  maltreated.  The  magistrates,  with  first  senator  Imbize 
at  their  head,  rather  encouraged  than  rebuked  the  disorder;  but  Orange,  as 
soon  as  he  received  official  intelligence  of  the  event,  hastened  to  address  them 
in  the  words  of  earnest  warning  and  wisdom.^  He  allowed  that  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  province  had  reason  to  be  discontented  with  the  presence  suid 
the  misconduct  of  the  Walloon  soldiery.  He  granted  that  violence  and  the 
menaces  of  a  foreign  tyranny  made  it  difficult  for  honest  burghers  to  gain  a 
livelihood.  At  the  same  time  he  expressed  astonishment  that  reasonable  men 
should  seek  a  remedy  for  such  evils  in  tumults  which  would  necessarily  bring 
utter  destruction  upon  the  land.  "  It  was,"  he  observed,  "  as  if  a  patient 
should,  from  impatience,  tear  the  bandages  from  his  wounds,  and,  like  a 
maniac,  instead  of  allowing  himself  to  be  cured,  plunge  a  dagger  into  hb  own 
heart."* 

These  exhortations  exerted  a  wholesome  effect  for  a  moment,  but  matters 
BOon  went  from  bad  to  worse.  Imbize,  fearing  the  influence  of  the  Prince, 
indulged  in  open-mouthed  abuse  of  a  man  whose  character  he  was  unable 
even  to  comprehend.  He  accused  him  of  intriguing  with  France  for  his  own 
benefit,  of  being  %  Papist  in  disguise,  of  desiring  to  establish  what  he  called 
a  "  religious  peace  "  merely  to  restore  Roman  idolatry.  In  all  these  insane 
ravings,  the  demagogue  was  most  ably  seconded  by  the  ex-monk.  Incessant 
and  unlicensed  were  the  invectives  hurled  by  Peter  pathenus  from  his  pnlpit 
upon  William  the  Silent's  head.  He  denounced  him — as  he  had  often  done 
before — as  an  atheist  in  heart ;  as  a  man  who  changed  his  religion  as  easily 
as  his  garments ;  as  a  man  who  knew  no  God  but  state  expediency,  which 
was  the  idol  of  his  worship ;  a  mere  politician,  who  would  tear  his  shirt  from 
his  back  and  throw  it  in  the  fire  if  he  thought  it  were  tainted  with  religion.* 

Such  witless  but  vehement  denunciation  from  a  preacher  who  was  both 
popular  and  comparatively  sincere  could  not  but  affect  the  imagination  of 
the  weaker  portion  of  his  hearers.  The  faction  of  Imbize  became  trium- 
phant. Ryhove,  the  ruffian  whose  hands  were  stained  with  the  recent  blood 
of  Visch  and  Hessels,  rather  did  damage  than  service  to  the  cause  of  order. 
He  opposed  himself  to  the  demagogue  who  was  prating  daily  of  Greece, 
Rome,  and  Geneva,  while  his  clerical  associate  was  denouncing  William  of 
Orange,  but  he  opposed  himself  In  vain.  An  attempt  to  secure  the  person  of 
Inibiie  failed,  but  by  the  influence  of  Ryhove,  however,  a  messenger  was 
<lispatched  to  Antwerp  in  the  name  of  a  considerable  portion  of  the  com- 
munity  of  Ghent.  The  counsel  and  the  presence  of  the  man  to  whom  all 
hearts  in  every  part  of  the  Netherlands  instinctively  turned  in  the  hour  of 
need,  were  once  more  invoked.' 

The  Prince  again  addressed  them  in  language  which  none  but  he  could 
employ  with  such  effect.  He  told  them  that  his  life,  passed  in  service  and  sac- 
rifice, ought  to  witness  sufficiently  for  his  fidelity.     Nevertheless,  he  thought 
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it  necessary — in  view  of  the  calumnies  which  were  circulated— to  repeat  once 
more  his  sentiment  that  no  treaty  of  peace,  war,  or  alliance  ought  (o  be 
negotiated  save  with  the  consent  of  the  people.^  His  course  in  Holland  and 
Zetland  had  proved,  he  said,  his  willingness  always  to  consult  the  wishes  of 
his  countrymen.  As  for  the  matter  of  religion,  it  was  almost  incredible  that 
there  should  be  any  who  doubted  the  zeal  which  he  bore  the  religion  for 
which  he  had  suffered  so  much.  "  I  desire,"  he  continued  fervently,  "  that 
men  should  compare  that  which  has  been  done  by  my  accusers  during  ten 
years  past  with  that  which  I  have  done.  In  that  which  touches  the  true 
advancement  of  religion,  I  wiil  yield  to  no  man.  They  who  so  boldly  accuse 
me  have  no  liberty  of  speech  save  that  which  has  been  acquired  for  them  by 
the  blood  of  my  kindred,  by  my  labours,  and  my  excessive  expenditures.  To 
me  they  owe  it  that  they  dare  speak  at  all."  This  letter  (which  was  dated  on 
the  24th  of  July  1579)  contained  an  assurance  that  the  writer  was  about  to 
visit  Ghent* 

On  the  following  day,  Imbiie  executed  a  coup  d'itat.  Having  a  body  of 
near  two  thousand  soldiers  at  his  disposal,  he  suddenly  secured  the  persons 
of  all  the  magistrates  and  other  notable  individuals  not  friendly  to  his  policy, 
and  then,  in  violation  of  all  law,  set  up  a  new  board  of  eighteen  irresponsible 
functionaries,  according  to  a  list  prepared  by  himself  alone.  This  was  his 
way  of  enforcing  the  democratic  liberty  of  Greece,  Rome,  and  Geneva,  which 
was  so  near  to  his  heart.  A  proclamation,  in  fourteen  articles,  was  forth- 
with issued  justifying  this  arbitrary  proceeding.  It  was  declared  that  the 
object  of  the  somewhat  irregular  measure  "was  to  prevent  the  establishment 
of  the  rehgious  peace,  which  was  merely  a  method  of  replanting  uprooted 
Papistry  and  the  extirpated  tyranny  of  Spain."  Although  the  arrangements 
had  not  been  made  in  strict  accordance  with  formal  usage  and  ceremony, 
yet  they  were  defended  upon  the  ground  that  it  had  been  impossible  by 
other  means  to  maintain  their  ancient  hberties  and  their  religious  freedom. 
At  the  same  time  a  pamphlet,  already  prepared  for  the  occasion  by  Dathenus, 
was  extensively  circulated.  In  this  production  the  arbitrary  revolution 
effected  by  a  demagogue  was  defended  with  effrontery,  while  the  character 
of  Orange  was  loaded  with  customary  abuse.  To  prevent  the  traitor  from 
coming  to  Ghent,  and  establishing  what  he  called  his  religious  peace,  these 
irregular  measures,  it  was  urged,  had  been  wisely  taken.* 

Such  were  the  efforts  of  John  Imbize,  such  the  calumnies  of  Peter  Dathe- 
nus, in  order  lo  counteract  the  patriotic  endeavours  of  the  Prince  ;  but 
neither  the  ruffianism  of  John  nor  the  libels  of  Peter  were  destined  upon 
this  occasion  to  be  successfuL  William  the  Silent  treated  the  slanders  of  the 
scolding  monk  with  dignified  contempt.  "  Having  been  informed,"  said  he 
to  the  magistrates  of  Ghent,  "  that  Master  Peter  Dathenus  has  been  denounc- 
ing me  as  a  man  without  religion  or  fidelity,  and  full  of  ambition,  with  other 
propositions  hardly  becoming  his  cloth,  I  do  not  think  it  worth  while  to  answer 
more  at  this  time  than  that  I  willingly  refer  myself  to  the  judgment  of  all 
who  know  me."  * 

The  Prince  came  to  Ghent,  great  as  had  been  the  efforts  of  Imbize  and  his 
partisans  to  prevent  his  coming.  His  presence  was  hke  magic.  The  dema- 
gogue and  his  whole  flock  vanished  like  unclean  birds  at  the  first  rays  of  the 
sun.     Imbize  dared  not  look  the  father  of  his  country  in  the  face.     Qiange 
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rebuked  the  populace  in  the  strong  and  indignant  language  that  public  and 
private  virtue,  energy,  and  a  high  purpose  enabled  such  a  leader  of  the 
people  to  use.  He  at  once  set  aside  the  board  of  eighteen — the  Grecian- 
Rom  an- Gene  vese  establishment  of  Imbize — and  remained  in  the  city  until 
the  regular  election,  in  conformity  with  the  privileges,  had  taken  place. 
Imbize,  who  had  shrunk  at  his  approach,  was  meantime  discovered  by  his 
own  companions.  He  had  stolen  forth  secretly  on  the  night  before  the 
Prince's  arrival,  and  was  found  cowering  in  the  cabin  of  a  vessel,  half  de^ 
with  fear,  by  an  alehouse  keeper  who  had  been  his  warm  partisan,  "  No 
skulking,"  cried  the  honest  friend,  seizing  the  ^bune  of  the  people  by  the 
shoulder ;  "  no  sailing  away  in  the  night-time.  You  have  got  us  all  into  this 
bog,  and  must  come  back,  and  abide  the  issue  with  your  supporters."  ^ 

In  this  collapsed  state  was  the  windy  demagogue  who  had  tilled  half  Flan- 
ders with  his  sound  and  fury  conveyed  before  the  patriot  Prince.  He  met 
with  grave  and  bitter  rebukes,  but  felt  sufficiently  relieved  when  allowed  to 
depart  unharmed.^  Judging  of  his  probable  doom  by  the  usual  practice  of 
himself  and  his  fellows  in  similar  cases,  he  had  anticipated  nothing  short  of 
the  gibbet.  That  punishment,  however,  was  to  be  infiicted  at  a  later  period 
by  other  hands,  and  not  until  he  had  added  treason  to  bis  country,  and  a 
shameless  recantation  of  all  his  violent  professions  in  favour  of  civil  and 
religious  liberty  to  the  list  of  his  crimes.  On  the  pfesent  occasion  he  was 
permitted  to  go  free.  In  company  with  his  clerical  companion,  Peter  Dalhe- 
nus,  he  tied  to  the  abode  of  his  excellent  friend,  John  Casimir,  who  received 
both  with  open  arms,  and  allowed  them  each  a  pension.' 

Order  being  thus  again  restored  in  Ghent  by  the  exertions  of  the  Prince 
when  no  other  human  hand  could  have  dispelled  the  anarchy  which  seemed 
to  reign  supreme,  William  the  Silent,  having  accepted  the  government  of 
Flanders,  which  had  again  and  again  been  urged  upon  him,  now  returned  to 
Antwerp.* 


CHAPTER  in. 

The  Cologne  Confcrences— intentions  of  the   pdrties— Prellininary  kiwmpt  by  (         

to  purchase  the  Prince  of  Oianee— Offer  and  rejection  of  varioiu  Biticlei  amonr  Ua 
plenipotentiaries— Depart  UTG  of  the  imperial  cotnmi&sioneis—Uiliinaiuni  of  the  States 
compaied  with  that  of  the  Royal  Government — Barren  negotiations  lemiinated — Treason  o( 
De  Bours,  Governor  of  Mechlin — Libeisl  theories  conceming  the  natote  of  Govermncal — 
AUurstion  of  Philip  imminent— S^-denial  of  Orange— Attitude  of  Germany— Of  Fue'*"'* 
— Marriage  negotiations  between  Elitabelh  and  Abjou— Orange  favours  the  election  of 
the  Duke  as  iovereign— Address  and  speeches  of  the  Prince— Parsimony  and  intertMO- 
vincial  jealouiv  nbuked— Secret  correspoDdetioc  of  Count  Rcnueberx  with  tbo  Rojal 
GoveniineDt— His  treason  at  Groningen. 

Since  the  banning  of  May,  the  Cologne  negotiations  had  been  dragging 
their  slow  length  along.  Few  persons  believed  that  any  good  was  likely  to 
result  from  these  stately  and  ponderous  conferences ;  yet  men  were  so  weary 
of  war,  so  desirous  that  a  termination  might  be  put  to  the  atrophy  under 
which  the  country  was  languishing,  that  many  an  eager  glance  was  turned 
towards  the  place  where  &x  august  Assembly  was  holding  its  protracted 
session.  Certainly,  if  wisdom  were  to  be  found  in  mitred  heads— if  the  power 
to  heal  angry  passions  and  to  settle  the  confiicting  claims  of  prerogative  and 
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conscience  were  to  be  looked  for  among  men  of  lofty  station,  then  the 
Cologne  conferences  ought  to  have  made  the  rough  places  smooth  and  the 
crooked  paths  straight  throughout  all  Christendom.  There  was  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Kossano,  afterwards  Pope  Urban  VII.,  as  plenipotentiary  from 
Rome ;  there  was  Charles  of  Aragon,  Duke  of  Terranova,  supported  by  five 
councillors,  as  ambassador  from  hia  Catholic  Majesty  ;  there  were  the  Duke 
of  Aerschot,  the  Abbot  of  St.  Gertrude,  the  Abbot  of  MaroUes,  Dr.  Bucho 
Aytta,  Caspar  Schetz,  Lord  of  Grobbendonck,  that  learned  Frisian,  Aggeus 
van  Albada,  with  seven  other  wise  men,  as  envoys  from  the  States-general 
There  were  their  Serene  Highnesses  the  Elector  and  Archbishops  of  Cologne 
and  Treves,  with  the  Bishop  of  Wurtzburg.  There  was  also  a  numerous 
embassy  from  his  imperial  Majesty,  with  Count  Otto  de  Schwartzenbm^  at  _ 
its  head.^ 

Here  then  were  holiness,  serenity,  dignity,  law,  and  learning  in  abundance. 
Here  was  a  pope  in  paste,  with  archbishops,  princes,  dukes,  jurisconsults,  and 
doctors  of  divinity  in  esse,  sufficient  to  remodel  a  world,  if  worlds  were  to  be 
remodelled  by  such  instruments.  If  protocols,  replications,  annotations,  apos- 
tiiles,  could  heal  a  bleeding  country,  here  were  the  physicians  to  furnish  those 
drugs  in  unlimited  profusion.  If  reams  of  paper,  scrawled  over  with  bar- 
barous technicalities,  could  smother  and  bury  a  quarrel  which  had  its  origin 
in  the  mutual  antagonism  of  human  elements,  here  were  the  men  to  scribble 
unflinchingly,  till  the  reams  were  piled  to  a  pyramid.  If  the  same  idea  pre- 
sented in  many  aspects  could  acquire  additional  life,  here  were  the  word- 
mongers  who  could  clothe  one  shivering  thought  in  a  hundred  thousand 
garments,  till  it  attained  all  the  majesty  which  decoration  could  impart  In 
truth,  the  envoys  came  from  Spain,  Home,  and  Vienna,  provided  with  but 
two  ideas.  Was  it  not  a  diplomatic  masterpiece  that  from  this  frugal  store 
they  could  contrive  to  eke  out  seven  mortal  months  of  negotiation  ?  Two 
ideas — the  supremacy  of  his  Majesty's  prerogative,  the  exclusive  exercise  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  religion — these  were  the  be*ll  and  the  end-all  of  their 
commission.  Upon  these  two  strings  they  were  to  harp,  at  least  till  the  walls 
of  Maestricht  had  fallen.  The  envoys  did  their  duty  well ;  they  were  sent  to 
enact  a  solemn  comedy,  and  in  the  most  stately  manner  did  they  walk  through 
their  several  parts.  Not  that  the  King  was  belligerent ;  on  the  contrarj-,  he 
was  heartily  weary  of  the  war.  Prerogative  was  weary — Romanism  was  weary 
— Conscience  was  weary — the  Spirit  of  Freedom  was  weary — but  the  Prince 
of  Orange  was  not  weary.  Blood  and  treasure  had  been  pouring  forth  so 
profiisely  during  twelve  flaming  yearS)  that  all  but  that  one  tranquil  spirit 
were  beginning  to  flag. 

At  the  same  time,  neither  party  bad  more  disposition  to  concede  than 
stomach  to  fight;  Certainly  the  royal  party  had  no  inclination  to  yield.  The 
King  had  granted  easy  terms  to  the  Walloons,  beoause  upon  the  one  great 
point  of  religion  there  was  no  dispute,  and  upon  the  others  there  was  no 
intention  of  keeping  faith.*  With  regard  to  the  present  negotiarion,  it  was 
desirable  to  gain  a  little  time,  it  was  thought  probable  that  the  religious 
difference,  judiciously  managed  at  this  juncture,  might  be  used  to  effect  a 
permanent  severance  of  the  provinces  so  lately  banded  together  in  a  common 
union.  "To  divide  them,"  wrote  Tassis,  in  a  very  confidential  letter,"  no  better 
method  can  be  found  than  to  amuse  them  with  this  peace  negotiarion.  Some 
are  ready  for  a  pacification  from  their  desire  of  repose,  some  from  their  fear 
of  war,  some  from  the  differences  which  exist  among  themselves,  and  which 
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it  is  especially  important  to  keep  alive."  ^  Above  all  things,  it  was  desirable 
to  maintain  the  religious  distraction  till  Maestricht  had  been  taken.  That 
siege  was  the  key  to  the  whole  situation.  If  the  separate  Walloon  Accord 
could  be  quietly  made  in  a  corner,  while  Fanna  was  battering  that  strong- 
hold on  the  Meuse,  and  while  decorous  negotiation  was  smoothly  holding  its 
course  on  the  Rhine,  much  disorganisation,  it  was  hoped,  would  be  hand- 
somely accomplished  before  the  end  of  the  year. 

"As  for  a  suspension  of  arms,"  wrote  Alexander  to  Terranova,  on  the  21st 
of  May,  "  the  longer  'tis  deferred  the  better.  With  regard  to  Maestricht,  every- 
thing depends  upon  it  that  we  possess  or  desire  to  possess.  Truly,  if  the 
Prince  of  Orange  can  relieve  the  city  he  will  do  it  If  he  does  so,  neither 
will  this  expedition  of  ours,  nor  any  other  expedition  be  brought  to  a  good 
end.  As  soon  as  men  are  aware  that  our  affairs  are  looking  badly,  they  will 
come  again  to  a  true  union,  and  all  will  Join  together  in  hope  to  accomplish 
their  boasts."  *  Therefore,  it  was  natural  that  the  peace-wrights  of  Cologne 
should  industriously  ply  their  task. 

It  is  not  desirable  to  disturb  much  of  that  learned  dust  after  its  three 
centuries'  repose.  A  rapid  sketch  of  the  course  of  the  proceedings,  with  an 
indication  of  the  spirit  which  animated  the  contending  parties,  will  be  all  thai 
is  necessary-  They  came  and  they  separated  with  precisely  opposite  views. 
"  The  desires  of  Terranova  and  of  the  Estates,"  says  the  royalist  Tassis, 
"  were  diametrically  contrary  to  each  other,  The  King  wished  that  the  exer- 
cise of  the  Roman  Catholic  religion  should  be  exclusively  established,  and 
the  absolute  prerogative  preserved  in  its  integrity."*  On  the  other  hand,  the 
provinces  desired  their  charters  and  a  religious  peace.  In  these  perpetual 
lines  and  curves  ran  the  asymptotical  negotiation  from  beginning  to  end — and 
so  it  might  have  run  for  two  centuries  without  hope  of  coincidence.  Neither 
party  was  yet  vanquished.  The  freshly  united  provinces  were  no  readier  now 
than  before  to  admit  that  the  Holy  Office  formed  part  of  their  national  institu- 
tions. The  despotic  faction  was  not  prepared  to  renounce  that  establishment 
Foiled,  but  not  disheartened,  sat  the  Inquisition,  like  a  beldame  upon  the 
border,  impotently  threatening  the  land  whence  she  had  been  for  ever  excluded  ; 
while,  industrious  as  the  Parcx,  distaff  in  liand,  sat  in  Cologne  the  inexorable 
three—Spain,  the  Empire,  and  Rome — grimly  spinning  and  severing  the  web 
of  mortal  destinies. 

The  first  step  in  the  proceedings  had  been  a  secret  one.  If  by  any  means 
the  Prince  of  Orange  could  be  detached  from  his  party— if  by  bribery,  how- 
ever enormous,  he  could  be  induced  to  abandon  a  tottering  cause,  and  depart 
for  the  land  of  his  birth — he  was  distinctly  but  indirectly  given  to  understand 
that  he  had  but  to  name  his  terms.  We  have  seen  the  issue  of  similar  pro- 
positions made  by  Don  John  of  Austria,  Probably  there  was  no  man  living 
who  would  care  to  make  a  distinct  application  of  this  dishonourable  nature 
to  the  father  of  his  country.  The  Aerschots,  the  Meluns,  the  Lalains,  and  a 
swarm  of  other  nobles  had  their  price,  and  were  easily  transferable  from  one 
to  another,  but  it  was  not  easy  to  make  a  direct  offer  to  WiUiam  of  Orange. 
They  knew — as  he  said  shortly  afterwards  in  his  famous  Apology — that 
"  neither  for  property  nor  for  life,  neither  for  wife  nor  for  children,  would  he 
mix  in  his  cnp  a  single  drop  of  treason,"  *  Nevertheless,  he  was  distinctly 
given  to  understand  that  "  there  was  nothing  he  could  demand  for  himself 
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peisonallj'  that  would  not  be  granted."  AU  his  confiscated  property,  restora- 
tion of  his  imprisoned  son,  liberty  of  worship  for  himself,  payment  of  all  his 
debts,  reimbursement  of  all  his  past  expenses,  and  anything  else  which 
he  could  desire,  were  all  placed  within  his  reach.  If  he  chose  to  retire 
into  another  land,  his  son  might  be  placed  in  possession  of  all  his 
cities,  estates,  and  dignities,  and  himself  indemnified  in  Germany,  with  a 
million  of  money  over  and  above  as  a  gratuity.  The  imperial  envoy, 
Count  Schwaxtzenburg,  pledged  his  personal  honour  and  reputation  that 
every  promise  which  might  He  made  to  the  Prince  should  be  most  sacredly 
fulfilled.' 

It  was  all  in  vain.  The  indirect  applications  of  the  imperial  commissioners, 
made  to  his  servants  and  his  nearest  relations,  were  entirely  unsuccessful  The 
Prince  was  not  to  be  drawn  into  a  negotiation  in  his  own  name  or  for  his  own 
benefit  If  the  Estates  were  satisfied,  he  was  satisfied.  He  wanted  no  con- 
ditions but  theirs  ;  "  nor  would  he,  directly  or  indirectly,"  he  said,  "  separate 
himself  from  the  cause  on  which  hung  all  his  evil  or  felicity."  He  knew  that 
it  was  the  object  of  the  enemy  to  deprive  the  country  of  its  head,  and  no 
inducements  were  .sufficient  to  make  him  a  party  to  the  plot*  At  the  same 
time,  he  was  unwilling  to  be  an  obstacle,  in  his  own  person,  to  the  conclusion 
of  an  honourable  peace.  He  would  resign  his  offices,  which  he  held  at  the 
solicitation  of  the  whole  country,  if  thus  a  negotiation  were  likely  to  be  more 
successful  "  The  Prince  of  Parma  and  the  disjutHed  provinces,"  said  he  to 
the  States-general,  "  affect  to  consider  this  war  as  one  waged  against  me  and 
in  my  name — as  if  the  question  alone  concerned  the  name  and  person  of  the 
general.  If  it  be  so,  I  beg  you  to  consider  whether  it  is  not  because  I  have 
been  ever  faithful  to  the  land.  Nevertheless,  if  I  am  an  obstacle,  I  am  ready 
to  remove  it  If  you,  therefore,  in  order  to  deprive  the  enemy  of  every  right 
to  inculpate  us,  think  proper  to  choose  another  head  and  conductor  of  your 
affairs,  I ptvtise  ycu  to  serve  and  to  be  obedient  to  him  wiih  ail  my  heart.  Thus 
shall  we  leave  the  enemy  no  standing-place  to  work  dissensions  among  us."  * 
Such  was  his  langu^e  to  friend  and  foe  ;  and  here,  at  least,  was  one  man  in 
history  whom  kings  were  not  rich  enough  to  purchase. 

On  the  i8th  of  May,  the  States'  envoys  at  Cologne  presented  fourteen 
articles,  demanding  freedom  of  religion  and  the  ancient  political  charters. 
Religion,  they  said,  was  to  be  referred,  not  to  man,  but  to  God  To  Him  the 
King  was  subject  as  well  as  the  people.  Both  King  and  people — "  and  by 
people  was  meant  every  individual  in  the  land" — were  bound  to  serve  God 
according  to  their  conscience.* 

The  imperial  envoys  found  such  language  extremely  reprehensible,  and 
promptly  refused,  as  umpires,  to  entertain  the  fourteen  articles.  Others  drawn 
up  by  Terranova  and  colleagues,  embodying  the  claims  of  the  royal  and 
Roman  parly,  were  then  solemnly  presented,  and  as  promptly  rejected. 
Then  the  imperial  umpires  came  forward  with  two  bundles  of  propositions 
— approved  beforehand  by  the  Spanish  plenipotentiaries.  In  the  political 
bundle,  obedience  due  to  the  King  was  insisted  upon,  "  as  in  the  time  of  the 
Emperor  Charles."  The  religious  category  declared  that  "  the  Roman 
religion — ail  others  excluded — should  thenceforth  be  exercised  in  all  the  pro- 
vincea,"  Both  these  categories  were  considered  more  objectionable  by  the 
States'  envoys  than  the  terms  of  Tenanova,  and  astonishment  was  expressed 
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that  "  mention  should  again  be  made  of  the  edicts — as  if  blood  enough  had 
not  been  shed  already  in  the  cause  of  religion."  ^ 

The  Netherland  envoys  likewise  gave  the  imperial  commissioners  distinctly 
to  understand  that  in  case  peace  were  not  soon  made  "the  States  would 
forthwiih  declare  the  King  fallen  from  his  sovereignty,"  would  forever  dis- 
pense the  people  from  their  oaths  of  allegiance  to  him,  and  would  probably 
accept  the  Duke  of  Anjou  in  his  place.  The  States- General,  to  which  body 
the  imperial  propositions  had  been  sent,  also  rejected  the  articles  in  a  logical 
and  historical  argument  of  unmerciful  length.* 

An  appeal  secredy  made  by  the  imperial  and  Spanish  commissioners  from 
the  States'  envoys  to  the  States  themselves,  and  even  to  the  people  of  the 
various  provinces,  had  excited  the  anger  of  the  plenipotentiaries,  'l"hey  com- 
plained loudly  of  this  violation  of  all  diplomatic  etiquette,  and  the  answer 
of  the  States-general,  fully  confirming  the  views  of  their  ambassadors,  did 
not  diminish  their  wrath. 

On  the  13th  of  November  1579,  the  States'  envoys  were  invited  into  the 
council  chamber  of  the  imperial  commissioners  to  hear  the  last  solemn 
commonplaces  of  those  departing  functionaries.  Seven  months  long  they  had 
been  waiting  in  vain,  they  said,  for  the  Slates'  envoys  to  accede  to  moderate 
demands.  Patience  was  now  exhausted.  Moreover,  their  mediatory  views 
had  been  the  subject  of  bitter  lampooning  throughout  the  country,  while  the 
authorities  of  many  cities  had  publicly  declared  that  all  the  inhabitants  would 
rather  die  the  death  than  accept  such  terms.  The  peacemakers,  accordingly, 
with  endless  protestations  as  to  their  own  purity,  wisdom,  and  benevolence, 
left  the  whole  "  in  the  hands  of  God  and  the  parties  concerned"  * 

The  reply  to  this  elaborate  farewell  was  curl  and  somewhat  crusty.  "  Had 
they  known,"  said  the  States'  envoys,  "  that  their  transparencies  and  worthi- 
nesses had  no  better  intention,  and  the  Duke  of  Terranova  no  ampler  com- 
mission, the  whole  matter  might  have  been  dispatched,  not  in  six  months, 
but  in  six  days."* 

Thus  ended  the  conferences,  and  the  itnperial  commissioners  departed. 
Nevertheless,  Schwartzenburg  remained  yet  a  little  time  at  Cologne,  while 
live  of  the  States'  envoys  also  protracted  their  stay,  in  order  to  make  their 
private  peace  with  the  King.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  observe  that  the  chief 
of  these  penitents  was  the  Duke  of  Aerschot.^  The  ultimatum  of  the  States 
was  deposited  by  the  departing  envoys  with  Schwartzenbutg,^  and  a  com- 
parison of  its  terms  with  diose  offered  by  the  imperial  mediators,  as  the  best 
which  could  be  obtained  from  Spain,  shows  the  hopelessness  of  the  pretended 
negotiation.  Departure  of  the  foreign  troops,  restitution  of  all  confiscated 
property,  unequivocal  recognition  of  the  Ghent  treaty  and  the  perpetual  edict, 
appoinnnent  to  office  of  none  but  natives,  oaths  of  allegiance  to  the  King 
and  the  States-general,  exercise  of  the  Reformed  religion  and  of  the  Confession 
of  Augsburg  in  all  places  where  it  was  then  publicly  practised  :  such  were  the 
main  demands  of  the  patriot  party. 

In  the  secret  instructions  ^  furnished  by  the  States  to  their  envoys,  they 
were  told  to  urge  upon  his  Majesty  the  absolute  necessity,  if  he  wished  to 
retain  the  provinces,  of  winking  at  the  exercise  of  the  Reformed  and  the 
Augsburg  creeds.  "The  new  religion  had  taken  too  deep  root,"  it  was  urged, 
"  ever  to  be  torn  foith,  save  with  die  destruction  of  the  whole  country ." 

Thus,  after  seven  dreary  months  of  negotiation,  after  protocols  and  me- 
moranda in  ten  thousand  folia,  the  august  diplomatists  had  travelled  round  to 
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the  points  from  which  thejr  had  severally  started.  On  the  one  side,  unlimited 
prerogative  and  exclusive  Catholicism ;  on  the  other,  constitutional  liberty, 
with  freedom  of  conscience  for  Catholic  and  Protestant  alike  ;  these  were  the 
claims  which  each  party  announced  at  the  commencement,  and  to  which  they 
held  with  equal  firmness  at  the  close  of  the  conferences.^ 

The  congress  had  been  expensive.  Though  not  much  had  been  accom- 
plished for  the  political  or  religious  advancement  of  mankind,  there  had  been 
much  excellent  eating  and  drinking  at  Cologne  during  the  seven  months. 
Those  drouthydehberationshad  needed  moistening.  The  Bishop  of  Wurtzburg 
had  consumed  "  eighty  hogsheads  of  Rhenish  wine  and  twenty  great  casks  of 
beer."  '  The  expense  of  the  States'  envoys  were  twenty-four  thousand  guldens. 
The  Archbishop  of  Cologne  had  expended  forty  thousand  thalers.^  The 
deliberations  were,  on  the  whole,  excessively  detrimental  to  the  cause  of  the 
provinces,  "and  a  great  personage"  wrote  to  the  States-general,  that  the 
King  had  been  influenced  by  no  motives  save  to  cause  dissension.*  This 
was  an  exaggeration,  for  his  Majesty  would  have  been  well  pleased  to  receive 
the  whole  of  the  country  on  the  same  terms  which  had  been  accepted  by 
the  Walloons.  Meantime,  those  southern  provinces  had  made  their  separate 
treaty,  and  the  Netherlands  were  permanently  dissevered.  Maestricht  had 
fallen.     Disunion  and  dismay  had  taken  possession  of  the  country. 

During  the  course  of  the  year  other  severe  misfortunes  had  happened  to 
the  States.  Treachery,  even  among  the  men  who  had  done  good  service  to 
the  cause  of  freedom,  was  daily  showing  her  hatefiil  visage.  Not  only  the 
great  chieilains  who  had  led  the  malcontent  Walloon  party,  with  the  fickle 
Aerschot  and  the  wavering  Havrd  besides,  had  made  tbeir  separate  recon- 
ciliation with  Parma,  but  the  epidemic  treason  had  mastered  such  bold 
partisans  as  the  Seigneur  de  Boms,  the  man  whose  services  in  rescuing  the 
citadel  of  Antwerp  had  been  so  courageous  and  valuable.  He  was  Governor 
of  Mechlin  ;  Count  Renneberg  was  Governor  of  Friesland.  Both  were  trusted 
implicitly  by  Orange'  and  by  the  Estates  ;  both  were  on  the  eve  of  repaying 
the  confidence  reposed  in  them  by  the  most  venal  treason. 

It  was  already  known  that  Parma  had  tampered  with  De  Bours,  but 
Renneberg  was  still  unsuspected.  "  The  Prince,"  wrote  Count  John,  "  is 
deserted  by  all  the  noblemen  save  the  stadholder  of  Friesland  and  myself, 
and  has  no  man  else  in  whom  he  can  repose  confidence." '  The  brothers 
were  doomed  to  be  rudely  awakened  from  this  repose  with  regard  to  Renne- 
berg, but  previously  the  treason  of  a  less  important  functionary  was  to  cause 
a  considerable  but  lest  lasting  injury  to  the  national  party. 

In  Mechlin  was  a  Carmelite  friar  of  audacious  character  and  great  eloquence, 
a  man  who,  "  with  his  sweet,  poisonous  tongue,  could  ever  persuade  the  people 
to  do  his  bidding."  '  This  dangerous  monk,  Peter  Lupus,  or  Peter  Wolf,  by 
name,  had  formed  the  design  of  restoring  Mechlin  to  the  Prince  of  Parma, 
and  of  obtaining  the  Bishopric  of  Namur  as  the  reward  of  his  services.  To 
this  end  he  had  obtained  a  complete  mastery  over  the  intellect  of  the  bold 
but  unprincipled  De  Bours.  A  correspondence  was  immediately  opened 
between  Parma  and  the  Governor,  and  troops  were  secretly  admitted  into  the 
city.  The  Prince  of  Orange,  in  the  name  of  the  Archduke  and  the  Estates, 
in  vain  endeavoured  to  recall  the  infatuated  Governor  to  do  his  duty.     In 
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vain  lie  conjured  him,  by  Jcttcr  after  letter,  to  be  true  to  his  own  bright  feme 
so  nobly  earned.  An  old  friend  of  De  Bours,  and  like  himself  a  Catholic, 
was  also  employed  to  remonstrate  with  him.  This  gentleman,  De  Fromont 
by  name,  wrote  him  many  letters;*  but  De  Bours  expressed  his  surprise 
that  Fromont,  whom  he  had  always  considered  a  good  Catholic  and  a  virtuous 
gentleman,  should  wish  to  force  him  into  a  connection  with  the  Prince  of 
Orange  and  his  heretic  supporters.  He  protested  that  his  mind  was  quite 
made  up,  and  that  he  had  been  guaranteed  by  Parma  not  only  the  post 
which  he  now  held,  but  even  still  farther  advancemenL^ 

De  Fromont  reminded  him,  in  reply,  of  the  frequent  revolutions  of  fortune's 
wheel,  and  warned  him  that  the  advancement  of  which  he  boasted  would 
probably  be  an  entire  degradation.  He  bitterly  recalled  to  the  remembrance 
of  the  new  zealot  for  Romanism  his  former  earnest  eSbrts  to  establish  Cal- 
vinism. He  reproached  him,  too,  with  having  melted  up  the  silver  images 
of  the  Mechlin  churches,  including  even  the  renowned  shnne  of  Sl  Rombout, 
which  the  Prince  of  Orange'  had  always  respected,  "  I  don't  say  how  much 
you  took  of  that  plunder  for  your  own  share,"  continued  the  indignant  De 
Fromont,  "  for  the  very  children  cry  it  in  your  ears  as  you  walk  the  streets. 
'Tis  known  that  if  God  himself  had  been  changed  into  gold  you  would  have 
put  Him  in  your  pocket" ' 

This  was  plain  language,  but  as  just  as  it  was  plain.  The  famous  sfarine 
of  St.  Rombout — valued  at  seventy  thousand  guldens,  of  silver  gilt,  and 
enriched  with  precious  stones— had  been  held  sacred  alike  by  the  fanatical 
iconoclasts  and  the  greedy  Spaniards  who  had  successively  held  the  city. 
It  had  now  been  melted  up,  and  appropriated  by  Peter  Lupus  the  Carmehte 
and  De  Bours  the  Catholic  convert,  whose  mouths  were  full  of  devoti<Hi  to 
the  ancient  Church  and  of  horror  for  heresy.* 

The  efforts  of  Orange  and  of  the  States  were  unavailing.  De  Bouts  sur- 
rendered the  city  and  fled  to  Parma,  who  received  him  with  cordiality,  gave 
him  five  thousand  Sorins — the  price  promised  for  his  treason,  besides  a  regi- 
ment of  infantry — but  expressed  surprise  that  he  should  have  reached  the 
camp  alive."  His  subsequent  career  was  short,  and  he  met  his  death  two  years 
afterwards  in  the  trenches  before  Toumay.'  The  archiepiscopal  city  was  thus 
tran.iferred  to  the  royal  party,  but  the  gallant  Van  der  Tympel,  Governor  of 
Brussels,  retook  it  by  surprise  within  six  months  of  its  acquisition  by  Parma, 
and  once  more  restored  it  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  States.  Peter  Lupus,  the 
Carmelite,  armed  to  the  teeth,  and  fighting  fiercely  at  the  head  of  the  royalists, 
was  slain  in  the  street,  and  thus  forfeited  his  chance  for  the  mitre  of  Namur.^ 

During  the  weary  progress  of  the  Cologne  negotiarions,  the  Prince  had  not 
been  idle,  and  should  this  august  and  slow-moving  congress  be  unsuccessful 
in  restoring  peace,  the  provinces  were  pledged  to  an  act  of  abjuration.  They 
would  then  be  enriiely  without  a  head.  The  idea  of  a  nominal  republic  was 
broached  by  none.  The  contest  had  not  been  one  of  theory,  but  of  fects ; 
for  the  war  had  not  been  for  revolution,  but  for  conservarion,  so  far  as  political 
rights  were  concerned.  In  religion,  the  provinces  had  advanced  fixjm  one 
step  tc  another,  rill  they  now  claimed  the  largest  liberty — freedom  of  con- 
science for  all.     Religbn,  they  held,  was  God's  affair,  not  man's,  in  which 
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neither  people  nor  king  hod  power  over  each  other,  but  in  which  both  were 
subject  to  God  alone.  In  politics  it  was  different.  Hereditary  sovereignty 
was  acknowledged  iis  a  fact,  but  at  the  same  time  the  spirit  of  freedom  was 
already  learning  its  appropriate  language.  It  already  claimed  boldly  the 
natural  right  of  mankind  to  be  governed  according  to  the  taws  of  reason  and 
of  Divine  justice.  If  a  prince  were  a  shepherd,  il  was  at  least  lawful  to  deprive 
him  of  his  crook  when  he  butchered  the  flock  which  he  had  been  appointed 
to  protecL 

"  What  reason  is  there,"  said  the  States-general,  "  why  the  provinces  should 
suffer  themselves  to  be  continualiy  oppressed  by  their  sovereign,  with  rob- 
bings, burnings,  slranglings,  and  murderings  ?  ^  Why,  being  thus  oppressed, 
should  they  still  give  their  sovereign — exactly  as  if  he  were  well  conducting 
himself* — the  honour  and  title  of  lord  of  the  land  ? "  On  the  other  hand,  if 
hereditary  rule  were  an  established  fact,  so  also  were  ancient  charters.  To 
maintain,  not  to  overthrow,  the  political  compact,  was  the  purpose  of  the 
States.  "  Je  maintiendrai" -vas  the  motto  of  Orange's  escutcheon.  That  a 
compact  existed  between  prince  and  people,  and  that  the  sovereign  held  office 
only  on  condition  of  doing  his  duty,  were  startling  truths  which  men  were 
beginning  not  to  whisper  to  each  other  in  secret,  but  to  proclaim  in  the 
market-place.  "  'Tis  well  known  to  all,"  said  the  famous  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence, two  years  afterwards,  "  that  if  a  prince  is  appointed  by  God  over 
the  land,  'tis  to  protect  them  from  harm,  even  as  a  shepherd  to  the  guardian- 
ship of  his  flock.  The  subjects  are  not  appointed  by  God  for  the  behoof  of 
the  prince,  but  the  prince  for  his  subjects,  without  whom  he  is  no  prince. 
Should  he  violate  the  laws,  he  is  to  be  forsaken  by  his  meanest  subject,  and 
to  be  recognised  no  longer  as  prince,"' 

William  of  Orange  always  recognised  these  truths,  but  his  scheme  of 
government  contemplated  a  permanent  chief,  and  as  it  was  becoming  obvious 
that  the  Spanish  sovereign  would  soon  be  abjured,  it  was  necessary  to  fix 
upon  a  substitute.  "  As  to  governing  these  provinces  in  the  form  of  a  republic," 
said  he,  speaking  for  the  States-general,  "  those  who  know  the  condition, 
privileges,  and  ordinances  of  the  country  can  easily  understand  that  'tis  hardly 
possible  to  dispense  with  a  head  or  superintendent"  *  At  the  same  time,  he 
plainly  intimated  that  this  "head  or  superintendent"  was  to  be,  not  a 
monarch — a  one-ruler — but  merely  the  hereditary  chief  magistrate  of  a  free 
commonwealth. 

Where  was  this  hereditary  chief  magistrate  to  be  found  ?  His  own  claims 
he  absolutely  withdrew.  The  office  was  within  his  grasp,  and  he  might  easily 
have  constituted  himself  sovereign  of  all  the  Netherlands.*  Perhaps  it  would 
have  been  better  at  that  time  had  he  advanced  his  claims,  and  accepted  the 
sovereignty  which  Philip  had  forfeited.  As  he  did  not  believe  in  the  pos- 
sibility of  a  republic,  he  might  honestly  have  taken  into  his  own  hands  the 
sceptre  which  he  considered  indispensable.  His  self-abnegation  was,  how- 
ever, absolute.  Not  only  did  he  decline  sovereignty,  but  he  repeatedly  avowed 
his  readiness  to  lay  down  all  the  offices  which  he  held,  if  a  more  useful  sub- 
stitute could  be  found.  "  Let  no  man  think,"  said  he,  in  a  remarkable  speech 
to  the  States-general,  "  that  my  good-will  is  in  any  degree  changed  or  dimi- 
nished. I  agree  to  obey — as  the  least  of  the  lords  or  gentlemen  of  the  land 
could  do — whatever  person  it  may  please  you  to  selecL     You  have  but  to 
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•roimmand  my  services  wheresoever  they  are  most  wanted,  to  guard  a  pro- 
vince or  a  single  city,  or  in  any  capacity  in  which  I  may  be  found  most  use- 
fuL  I  promise  to  do  my  duty,  with  all  my  strength  and  skill,  as  God  and  my 
conscience  are  witnesses  that  I  have  done  it  hitherta"  ^ 

The  negotiations  pointed  to  a  speedy  abjuration  of  Philip ;  the  Republic 
was  contemplated  by  none ;  the  Prince  of  Orange  absolutely  refused  to  stretch 
forth  his  own  hand ; — who,  then,  was  to  receive  the  sceptre,  which  was  so 
soon  to  be  bestowed  ?  A  German  prince  had  been  tried — in  a  somewhat 
abnormal  position — but  had  certainly  manifested  small  capacity  for  aiding  the 
provinces.  Nothing  could  well  be  more  insignificant  than  the  figure  of 
Matthias ;  and,  moreover,  his  imperial  brother  was  anything  but  favourably 
disposed.  It  was  necessary  to  manage  Rudolph.  To  treat  the  Archduke 
with  indignity,  now  that  he  had  been  partly  established  in  the  Netherlands, 
would  be  to  incur  the  Emperor's  enmity.  His  friendship,  however,  could 
hardly  be  secured  by  any  advancement  bestowed  upon  his  brother;  for 
Rudolph's  services  against  prerogative  and  the  Pope  were  in  no  case  to  be 
expected.  Nor  was  there  much  hope  from  the  Protestant  princes  of  Ger- 
many. The  day  had  passed  for  generous  sympathy  with  those  engaged  in 
the  great  struggle  which  Martin  Luther  had  commenced.  The  present  genera- 
tion of  German  Protestants  were  more  inclined  to  put  down  the  Calvinistic 
schism  at  home  than  to  save  it  from  oppression  abroad.  Men  were  more 
disposed  to  wrangle  over  the  thrice-gnawed  bones  of  ecclesiastical  casuistry, 
than  to  assist  their  brethren  in  the  field.  "  I  know  not,"  said  Gaulthenis, 
"whether  the  calamity  of  the  Netherlands,  or  the  more  than  bestial  stupidity 
of  the  Germans,  be  most  deplorable.  To  the  insane  contests  on  theological 
abstractions  we  owe  it  that  many  are  ready  to  breathe  blood 'and  slaugiiter 
against  their  own  brethrea  The  hatred  of  the  Lutherans  has  reached  that 
point  that  they  can  rather  tolerate  Papists  than  ourselves." ' 

In  England,  there  was  much  sympathy  for  the  provinces,  and  there — 
although  the  form  of  government  was  still  arbitrary — the  instincts  for  civil  and 
religious  freedom,  which  have  ever  characterised  the  Anglo-Saxon  race,  were 
not  to  be  repressed.  Upon  many  a  battle-field  for  liberty  in  the  Netherlands, 
"  men  whose  limbs  were  made  in  England  "  were  found  contending  for  the 
light  The  blood  and  treasure  of  Englishmen  flowed  freely  in  the  cause  of 
their  rtlatives  by  religion  and  race,  but  these  were  the  efforts  of  individuals. 
Hitherto  but  litde  assistance  had  been  rendered  by  the  English  Queen,  who 
had,  on  the  contrary,  almost  distracted  the  provinces  by  her  fast-and-loose 
policy,  both  towards  them  and  towards  Anjou.  The  political  rivalry  between 
that  Prince  and  herself  in  the  Netherlands  had,  however,  now  givep  place  to 
the  memorable  love-passage  from  which  important  results  were  expected,  and 
it  was  thought  certain  that  Elizabeth  would  view  with  satis&ction  any  dignity 
conferred  upon  her  lover.* 

Orange  had  a  right  to  form  this  opinion.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  well  known 
that  the  chief  councillors  of  Elizabeth — while  they  were  all  in  favour  of  as- 
sisting the  provinces — looked  with  anything  but  satisfaction  upon  the  Anjou 
marriage.  "The  Duke,"  wrote  Davidson  to  Walsingham  (in  July  IS79X 
"  seeks,  forsooth,  under  a  pretext  of  marriage  with  her  Highness,  the  rather 
to  espouse  the  Low  Countries — the  chief  ground  and  object  of  his  pretended 
love,  howsoever  it  be  disguised."  The  envoy  believed  both  Elizabeth  and 
the  provinces  in  danger  of  taking  unto  themselves  a  very  bad  master.     "  Is 
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there  any  means,"  he  added,  "so  apt  to  sound  the  very  bottom  of  onr  estate, 
and  to  hinder  and  breake  the  neck  of  all  such  good  purpose  as  the  necessity 
of  the  tyme  shall  set  abroch  ?  "  * 

The  provinces  of  Holland  and  Zealand,  notwithstanding  the  love  they  bore 
to  William  of  Orange,  could  never  be  persuaded  by  his  arguments  into 
favouring  Anjou.  Indeed,  it  was  rather  on  account  of  the  love  they  bore  the 
Prince — whom  they  were  determined  to  have  for  their  sovereign — that  they 
refused  to  listen  to  any  persuasion  in  favour  of  his  rival,  although,  coming 
from  his  own  lips.  The  Stales-general,  in  a  report  to  the  States  of  Holland, 
drawn  up  under  the  superintendence  of  the  Prince,  brought  forward  all  the 
usual  arguments  for  accepting  the  French  Duke  in  case  the  abjuration  should 
take  place.*  They  urged  the  contract  with  Anjou  (of  13th  August  1578); 
the  great  expenses  he  had  already  incurred  in  their  behalf;  the  danger  of 
ofiending  him  ;  the  possibility  that  in  such  case  he  would  ally  himself  with 
Spain ;  the  prospect  that,  in  consequence  of  such  a  result,  there  would  be 
three  enemies  in  the  field  against  them — the  Walloons,  the  Spaniards,  and  the 
French,  all  whose  forces  would  eventually  be  turned  upon  Holland  and 
Zealand  alone.  It  was  represented  that  the  selection  of  Anjou  would,  on  the 
other  hand,  secure  the  friendship  of  France — an  alliance  which  would  inspire 
both  the  Emperor  and  the  Spanish  monarch  with  fear ;  for  they  could  not 
contemplate  without  jealousy  a  possible  incorporation  of  the  provinces  with 
that  kingdom.  Moreover,  the  geographical  situation  of  France  made  its 
friendship  inexpressibly  desirable.  The  States  of  Holland  and  Zealand  were, 
therefore,  earnestly  invited  to  send  deputies  to  an  assembly  of  theStates-general, 
in  order  to  conclude  measures  touching  the  declaration  of  independence  to  be 
made  against  the  King,  and  concerning  the  election  of  the  Duke  of  Anjou." 

The  official  communications  by  speech  or  writing  of  Orange  to  the  different  ' 
corporations  and  assemblies  were  at  this  period  of  enormous  extent.  He 
was  moved  to  frequent  anger  by  the  parsimony,  the  inter-provincial  jealousy, 
the  dull  perception  of  the  different  Estates,  and  he  often  expressed  his  wrath 
in  unequivocal  language.  He  dealt  roundly  with  all  public  bodies.  His 
eloquence  was  distinguished  by  a  bold,  uncompromising,  truth-telling  spirit^ 
whether  the  words  might  prove  palatable  or  bitter  to  his  audience.  His 
language  rebuked  his  hearers  more  frequently  than  it  caressed  them  ;  for  he 
felt  it  impossible,  at  all  times,  to  consult  both  the  humours  and  the  high 
interests  of  the  people,  and  he  had  no  hesitation,  as  guardian  of  popular 
liberty,  in  denoundng-^e  popular  vices  by  which  it  was  endangered.* 

By  both  great  patties,  he  complained,  his  shortcomings  were  all  noted,  the 
good  which  he  had  accomplished  passed  over  in  silence.'  He  solemnly 
protested  that  he  desired,  out  of  his  whole  heart,  the  advancement  of  that 
religion  which  he  publicly  professed,  and,  with  God's  blessing,  hoped  to  profess 
to  the  end  of  his  life  ; '  but  nevertheless,  he  reminded  the  States  that  he  had 
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sworn,  upon  taking  office  as  Lieutenant-General,  to  keep  "  alt  the  subjects  of 
the  land  equally  under  his  protection,"  and  that  he  had  kept  his  oath.  He 
rebuked  the  parsimony  which  placed  the  accepted  chief  of  the  provinces  in  a 
sordid  and  contemptible  position.  "The  Archduke  has  been  compelled," 
said  he,  in  August,  to  the  States-geoeral,  "  to  break  up  housekeeping  for  want 
of  means.  How  shameful  and  disreputable  for  the  cofintty  if  he  should  be 
compelled,  for  very  poverty,  to  leave  the  land  t "  He  offered  to  lay  down  all 
the  power  with  which  he  had  himself  been  clothed,  but  insisted,  if  he  were  to 
continue  in  office,  upon  being  provided  with  larger  means  of  being  useful. 
"  'Twas  impossible,"  he  said,  "  for  him  to  serve  longer  on  the  same  footing  as 
heretofore ;  finding  himself  without  power  or  authority,  without  means,  with- 
out troops,  without  money,  without  obedience."^  He  reminded  the  States- 
general  that  the  enemy,  under  pretext  of  peace  negotiations,  were  ever 
circulating  calumnious  statements  to  the  effect  that  he  was  personally  the 
only  obstacle  to  peace.  The  real  object  of  these  hopeless  conferences  was  to 
sow  dissension  through  the  land,  to  set  burgher  against  burgher,  house  against 
house.  As  in  Italy,  Guelphs  and  Ghibellines — as  in  Florence,  the  Neri  and 
Bianchi — as  in  Holland,  the  Hooks  and  Cabbeljaws  had,  by  their  unfortunate 
quarrels,  armed  fellow-countrymen  and  families  against  each  other — so  also, 
nothing  was  so  powerful  as  religious  difference  to  set  friend  against  friend, 
father  against  son,  husband  against  wife.* 

He  warned  the  States  against  the  peace  propositions  of  the  enemy.  Spain 
had  no  intention  to  concede,  but  was  resolved  to  extirpate.  For  himself,  be 
had  certainly  everything  to  lose  by  continued  war.  His  magnificent  estates 
were  withheld,  aod,  added  he  with  simplicity,  there  is  no  man  who  does 
not  desire  to  enjoy  his  own.'  The  liberation  of  his  son,  too,  from  his 
foreign  captivity,  was,  after  the  glory  of  God  and  the  wetfjire  of  the  fatherland, 
the  dearest  object  of  his  heart.  Moreover,  he  was  himself  approaching  the 
decline  of  life.  Twelve  years  he  had  spent  in  perpetual  anxiety  and  labour 
for  the  cause.  As  he  approached  old  age,  he  had  sufficient  reason  to  desire 
repose.  Nevertheless,  considering  the  great  multitude  of  people  who  were 
leaning  upon  him,  he  should  account  himself  disgraced  if,  for  the  sake  of  his 
own  private  advantage,  he  were  to  recommend  a  peace  which  was  not  per- 
fectly secure.  As  regarded  his  own  personal  interests,  he  could  easily  place 
himself  beyond  danger,  yet  it  would  be  otherwise  with  the  people.  The  exist- 
ence of  the  religion  which,  through  the  mercy  of  God,  he  professed,  would  be 
sacrificed,  and  countless  multitudes  of  innocent  men -would,  by  his  act,  be 
thrown  bodily  into  the  hands  of  the  bloodthirsty  inqubitois  who,  in  times 
past,  had  murdered  so  many  persons,  and  so  utterly  desolated  the  land.  In 
regard  to  the  ceaseless  insinuations  against  his  character  which  men  uttered 
"  over  their  tables  and  in  the  streets,"  he  observed  philosophically,  thai 
"  mankind  were  naturally  inclined  to  calumny,  particularly  against  those  who 
exercised  government  over  them.  His  life  was  the  best  answer  to  those 
slanders.  Being  overwhelmed  with  debt,  he  should  doubtless  do  better  in  a 
personal  point  of  view  to  accept  the  exceiimt  and  proJiiaMe  offers  which  were 
daily  made  to  him  by  the  enemy."  *  He  might  be  justified  in  such  a  cotsse 
when  it  was  remembered  how  many  had  deserted  him  and  forsworn  their 
religion.  Nevertheless,  he  had  ever  refused,  and  should  ever  refuse,  to  listen 
to  offers  by  which  only  his  own  personal  interests  were  secured.  As  to  tbe 
defence  of  the  country,  he  had  thus  far  done  all  in  his  power  with  the  small 
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resources  placed  at  his  command.  He  was  urged  by  the  "  Nearer-united 
States  "  to  retain  the  post  of  Lieu  ten  ant- General  He  was  ready  to  consent 
He  was,  however,  not  willing  to  bold  office  a  moment,  unless  he  had  power 
to  compel  cities  to  accept  ganisons,  to  enforce  the  collection  of  needful 
supplies  throughout  the  provinces,  and  in  general  to  do  everything  which 
he  judged  necessary  for  the  best  interests  of  the  country.^ 

Three  councils  were  now  established — one  to  be  in  attendance  upon  the 
Archduke  and  the  Prince  of  Orange,  the  two  othere  to  reside  respectively  in 
Flanders  and  in  Utrecht  They  were  to  be  appointed  by  Matthias  and  the 
Prince,  upon  a  double  nomination  from  the  Estates  of  the  united  provinces. 
Their  decisions  were  to  be  made  according  to  a  majority  of  votes,  and  there 
was  to  be  no  secret  cabinet  behind  and  above  [heir  deliberations.'  It  was 
long,  however,  before  these  councils  were  put  into  working  order.  The  fatal 
jealousy  of  the  provincial  authorities,  the  small  ambition  of  local  magistrates, 
interposed  daily  obstacles  to  the  vigorous  march  of  the  generality.'  Never 
was  jealousy  more  mischievous,  never  circumspection  more  misapplied.  It 
was  not  a  land  nor  a  crisis  in  which  there  was  peril  of  centralisation.  Local 
municipal  govemraent  was,  in  truth,  the  only  force  left  There  was  no 
possibility  of  its  being  merged  in  a  central  authority  which  did  not  exist 
The  country  was  without  a  centra  There  was  small  chance  of  apoplexy 
where  there  was  no  head.  The  danger  lay  in  the  mutual  repulsiveness  of 
these  atoms  of  sovereignty — in  the  centrifugal  tendencies  which  were  fast 
resolving  a  nebulous  commonwealth  into  chaos.  Disunion  and  dissension 
would  soon  bring  about  a  more  fatal  centralisation — that  of  absorption  in  a 
distant  despotism. 

At  the  end  of  November  1579,  Orange  made  another  remarkable  speech 
in  the  States-general  at  Antwerp.*  He  handled  the  usual  topics  with  bis 
customary  vigour,  and  with  that  grace  and  warmth  of  delivery  which  always 
made  his  eloquence  so  persuasive  and  impressive.'  He  spoke  of  the  count- 
less calumnies  against  himself,  the  chaffering  niggardliness  of  the  provinces, 
the  slender  result  produced  by  his  repeated  warnings.  He  told  them  bluntly 
the  great  cause  of  all  their  troubles.  It  was  the  absence  of  a  broad  patriotism; 
it  was  the  narrow  power  grudged  rather  than  given  to  the  deputies  who  sat  in 
the  General  Assembly.  They  were  mere  envoys,  tied  by  instructions.  They 
were  powerless  to  act,  except  after  tedious  reference  to  the  will  of  their  masters, 
the  provincial  boards.  The  deputies  of  the  Union  came  thither,  he  said,  as 
advocates  of  their  provinces  or  their  cities,  not  as  councillors  of  a  common- 
wealth, and  sought  to  furthur  those  narrow  interests,  even  at  the  risk  of 
destruction  to  their  sister  states.  The  contributions,  he  complained,  were 
assessed  unequally,  and  expended  selfishly.  Upon  this  occasion,  as  upon  all 
occasions,  he  again  challenged  inquiry  into  the  purity  of  his  government, 
demanded  chastisement,  if  any  act  of  maladministration  on  his  part  could  be 
found,  and  repeated  his  anxious  desire  either  to  be  relieved  from  his  functions 
or  to  be  furnished  with  the  means  of  discharging  them  with  efficiency. 

On  the  I2th  of  December  1579,  he  again  made  a  powerful  speech  in  the 
States-general.'  Upon  the  9th  of  January  1580  following  he  made  an  elabo- 
rate address  upon  the  state  of  the  country,  urging  the  necessity  of  raising 
instantly  a  considerable  army  of  good  and  experienced  soldiers.  He  fixed 
the  indispensable  number  of  such  a  force  at  twelve  thousand  foot,  four  thousand 
horse,  and  at  least  twelve  hundred  pioneers.     "Weigh  well  the  matters,"  said 
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he  in  conclusion,  "which  I  have  thus  urged,  and  which  are  of  the  most 
extreme  necessity.  Men  in  their  utmost  need  are  daily  coming  to  me  for 
refuge,  as  if  I hdd  power  over  all  things  in  my  hand''  At  the  same  time  he 
complained  that  by  reason  of  the  dilatoriness  of  the  States,  he  was  prevented 
from  alleviating  miseiy  when  he  knew  the  remedy  to  be  within  reach.  "  I  beg 
you,  however,  my  masters,"  he  continued,  "  to  belieTe  that  this  address  of  mine 
is  no  simple  discourse.  'Tis  a  faithful  presentment  of  matters  which,  if  not 
reformed,  will  cause  the  speedy  and  absolute  ruin  of  the  land,  Whatevee 
betide,  however,  I  pray  you  to  hold  yourselves  assured  that,  with  God's  helft 
I  am  determined  to  live  with  you  or  to  die  with  you."^ 

Early  in  the  year  1580,  the  Prince  was  dobmed  to  a  bitter  disappointment, 
and  the  provinces  to  a  severe  loss,  in  the  treason  of  Count  Renneberg,  Governor 
of  Friesland.  This  young  noble  was  of  the  great  Lalain  family.  He  was  a 
younger  brother  of  Anthony,  Count  of  HoogstraaCen — the  unwavering  &iend 
of  Orange.  He  had  been  brought  up  in  the  family  of  his  cousin,  the  Count  de 
Lalain,  Governor  of  Halnault,  and  had  inhented  the  title  of  Renneberg  from 
an  uncle,  who  was  a  dignitary  of  the  Church,^  Fbr  more  than  a  year  there 
had  been  suspicions  of  his  fidelity.  He  was  supposed  to  have  been  tampered 
with  by  the  Duke  of  Teiranova  on  the  first  arrival  of  that  functionary  in  the 
Netherlands.*  Nevertheless;  the  Prince  of  Orange  was  unwilling  to  listen  to 
the  whispers  against  him.  Being  himself  the  mark  of  calumny^  and  having  a 
tender  remembrance  of  the  elder  brother,  he  persisted  in  reposing  confidence 
in  a  man  who  was  in  reality  unworthy  of  his  friendship.  George  Lalain,  there- 
fore, remained  stadholder  of  Friesland  and  Drenthe,  and  in  possession  of  the 
capital  city,  Groningen. 

The  rumours  concerning  hith  proved  correct  In  November  1579,  he 
entered  into  a  formal  treaty  with  'i'crranova,  by  which  he  was  to  receive — as 
the  price  of  "  the  virtuous  resolution  which  he  contemplated  " — the  sum  of 
ten  thousand  crowns  in  hand,  a  further  sum  of  ten  thousand  crowns  within 
three  months,  and  a  yearly  pension  of  ttn  thousand  florins.  Moreover,  his 
barony  of  Ville  was  to  be  erected  into  a  marquisate,  and  he  was  to  receive 
the  order  of  the  Golden  Fieet:e  at  the  first  Vacancy.  He  Was  likewise  to  be 
continued  in  the  same  offices  under  the  King  Which  he  now  held  from  the 
Estates.*  The  bill  of  sale,  by  which  ht  agreed  with  a  certain  Quislain  le 
Bailly  to  transfer  himself  tt>  Spain,  fixed  these  terms  with  the  technical 
scrupulousness  of  any  other  mercantile  transacdon.  Renneberg  sold  himself 
as  one  would  sell  a  yoke  of  oxen,  and  his  motives  were  no  whit  nobler  than 
the  cynical  contract  would  indicate,  "See  you  not,"  said  he  in  a  private 
letter  to  a  friend,  "  that  this  whole  work  is  brewed  by  the  Nfissaus  for  ths 
sake  of  their  own  greatness,  and  that  they  are  everywhere  provided  with  the 
very  best  crumbs  ?  They  are  to  be  stadholders  of  the  principal  provinces  , 
we  are  to  content  ourselves  with  Overyssel  and  Drente.     Therefore  I  have 
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thought  it  best  to  make  my  peac«  with  the  King,  from  whom  more  benelit: 
are  to  be  got."  • 

Jealousy  and  selfishness,  then,  were  the  motives  of  his  "  virtuous  resolu- 
tion." He  had  another,  perhaps  a  nobler  incentive.  He  was  in  love  with 
the  Countess  Meghen,  widow  of  Lancelot  Berlaymont,  and  it  was  privately 
stipulated  that  the  influence  of  his  Majesty's  govcmtnent  should  be  eraployeii 
to  bring  about  his  marriage  with  the  lady.  The  treaty,  however,  which 
Renneberg  had  made  with  Quislaiu  le  Bailly  was  not  immediately  carried 
out.  Early  in  February  1580,  his  sister  and  evil  genius,  Cornelia  Lalain,  wife 
of  Baron  Monceau,  made  him  a  visit  at  Gtoningen.  She  implored  him  not 
to  give  over  his  soul  to  perdition  by  oppressing  the  Holy  Church.  She  also 
appealed  to  his  family  pride,  which  should  keep  him,  she  said;  from  the  con- 
tamination of  companionship  with  "  base-bom  weavers  and  furriers."  She 
was  of  opinion  that  to  contaminate  his  high-boid  fingers  with  base  bribes  were 
a  lesser  degradation.  The  pension,  the  crowns  in  hand,  the  marquisate,  the 
collar  of  the  Golden  Fleece,  were  all  held  before  his  eyes  again.  He  was 
persuaded,  moreover,  that  the  iaSi  hand  of  the  wealthy  widow  would  be  the 
crowning  prize  of  his  treason,  but  in  this  he  was  destined  to  disappointment. 
The  Countess  was  reserved  for  a  more  brilliant  and  a  more  bitter  fate.  She 
was  to  espouse  a  roan  of  higher  rank,  but  more  worthless  character,  also  a 
traitor  to  the  cause  of  freedom,  to  which  she  Was  herself  devoted,  and  who 
was  even  accused  of  attempting  her  life  in  hbr  bid  age,  in  order  to  supply  her 
place  with  a  younger  rival* 

The  artful  eloquence  of  Cornelia  de  LAlaiii  did  its  work,  and  Renneberg 
entered  into  correspondence  with  Parma.  It  is  singular  with  how  much  in- 
dulgence his  conduct  and  character  were  regarded  both  before  and  subse- 
quently to  his  treason.  There  was  something  attractive  about  the  man.  In 
an  age  when  many  German  and  Netherland  nobles  were  given  to  drunken- 
ness and  debauchery,  and  were  distinguished  rather  for  coarseness  of  manner 
and  brutality  of  intellect '  than  for  refinement  or  learning.  Count  Renneberg, 
on  the  contrary,  was  an  elegant  and  accomphshed  gentleman — the  Sydney  of 
his  country  in  all  but  loyalty  of  character.  lie  was  a  classical  scholar,  a 
votary  of  music  and  poetry,  a  graceful  troubadour,  and  a  valiant  knight.^  He 
was  "  sweet  and  lovely  of  conversation,"  *  generous  and  bountiful  by  nature. 
With  so  many  good  gifts,  it  was  a  thousand  pides  that  the  gift  of  truth  had 
been  denied  him.  Never  did  treason  look  more  amiable,  but  it  was  treason 
of  the  blackest  dye.  He  was  treacherous  in  the  hour  of  her  utmost  need  to 
the  country  which  had  trusted  him.  He  was  treacherous  to  the  great  man 
who  had  leaned  upon  his  truth  when  all  others  had  abandoned  him.*  He 
was  treacherous  from  the  most  sordid  of  motives — jealousy  of  his  friend  and 
love  of  place  and  pelf;  but  his  subsequent  remorse  and  his  early  death  have 
cast  a  veil  over  the  blackness  of  his  crime. 

While  Cornelia  de  Lalain  was  in  Groningen,  Orange  was  in  Holland. 
Intercepted  letters  left  no  doubt  of  the  plot,  and  it  was  agreed  that  the  Prince, 
then  on  his  way  to  Amsterdam,  should  summon  the  Count  to  an  interview. 
Renneberg's  trouble  at  the  proximity  of  Orange  could  not  be  suppressed.^ 
He  felt  that  he  could  never  look  his  friend  in  the  face  again.  His  plans  were 
not  ripe ;  it  was  desirable  to  dissemble  for  a  season  longer  ;  but  how  could 
he  meet  that  tranquil  eye  which  "  looked  quite  through  the  deeds  of  men  ?  " 
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It  was  obvious  to  Renneberg  that  hii  deed  was  to  be  done  forthwith  if  he 
would  escape  discomfiture.  The  Prince  would  soon  be  in  Groningen,  and 
his  presence  would  dispel  the  plots  which  had  been  secretly  constructed. 

On  the  evening  of  the  3d  March  1580,  the  Count  entertained  a  large 
number  of  the  most  distinguished  families  of  the  place  at  a  ball  and  banquet 
At  the  supper-table,  Hildebrand,  chief  burgomaster  of  the  city,  bluntly  inter- 
rogated his  host  concerning  the  calumnious  reports  which  were  in  circulation, 
expressing  the  hope  that  there  was  no  truth  in  these  inventions  of  his  enemies. 
Thus  summoned,  Kennebcrg,  seizing  the  hands  of  Hildebrand  in  both  his 
own,  exclaimed,  "  Oh,  my  father  I  you  whom  I  esteem  as  my  father,  can  yon 
suspect  me  of  such  guilt  ?     I  pray  you,  trust  me,  and  fear  me  not ! "  * 

With  this  he  restored  the  burgomaster  and  all  the  other  guests  to  confidence. 
The  feast  and  dance  proceeded,  while  Rennebei^  was  quietly  arranging  his 
plot  During  the  night  all  the  leading  patriots  were  taken  out  of  their  beds, 
and  earned  to  prison,  njjtice  being  at  the  same  time  given  to  the  secret 
adherents  of  Renneberg.  Before  dawn,  a  numerous  mob  of  boatmen  and 
vagrants,  well  aimed,  appeared  upon  the  public  square.  They  bore  torches 
and  standards,  and  amazed  the  quiet  little  city  with  their  shouts.  The  place 
was  formally  talcen  into  possession,  cannon  were  planted  in  front  of  the  town- 
house  to  command  the  principal  streets,  and  barricades  erected  at  various 
important  points.  Just  at  daylight,  Renneberg  himself,  in  complete  armour, 
rode  i^to  the  square,  and  it  was  observed  that  he  looked  ghastly  as  a  corpse,* 
He  was  followed  by  thirty  troopers,  armed  like  himself  from  head  to  foot 
"  Stand  by  me  now,"  he  cried  to  the  assembled  throng ;  "  fail  me  not  at  this 
moment,  for  now  I  am  for  the  first  time  your  stadholder." 

While  he  was  speaking,  a  feir  pifizens  of  the  highest  class  forced  their  way 
through  the  throng  and  addressed  the  mob  in  tones  of  authority.  They  were 
evidently  magisterial  persons  endeavouring  to  quell  the  riot  As  they  advanced, 
one  of  Renneberg's  men-at-arms  dischaiged  his  carabine  at  the  foremost 
gentleman,  who  was  no  other  than  Burgomaster  Hildebrand.  He  fell  dead 
at  the  feet  of  the  stadholder — of  the  man  who  had  clasped  his  hands  a  few 
hours  before,  called  him  father,  and  implored  him  to  entertain  no  suspicions 
of  his  honour.  The  death  of  this  distinguished  gentleman  created  a  panic, 
tluring  which  Renneberg  addressed  his  adherents,  and  stimulated  them  to 
atone  by  their  future  zeal  in  the  King's  service  for  their  former  delinquency. 
A  few  days  afterwards  the  city  was  formally  reunited  to  the  royal  government, 
but  the  Count's  measures  had  been  precipitated  to  such  an  extent,  that  he  was 
unable  to  carry  the  province  with  him,  as  he  had  hoped.  On  the  contrary, 
although  he  had  secured  the  city,  he  liad  secured  nothing  else.  He  was  im- 
mediately beleaguered  by  the  States'  force  in  the  province  under  the  command 
of  Barthold  Entes,  Hohenlo,  and  Philip  Louis  Nassau,  and  it  was  necessary 
to  send  for  immediate  assistance  from  Parma.* 

The  Prince  of  Orange,  being  thus  bitterly  disappointed  by  the  treachery 
of  his  friend,  and  foiled  in  his  attempt  to  avert  the  immediate  consequences, 
continued  his  interrupted  journey  to  Amsterdam.  Here  he  was  received 
with  unbounded  enthusiasm.* 

Pinni,  March  3,  i^  Rcb  Gn>nin[.  a  RcnniboiL 
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CAPTIVITY  OF  LA  XOUE. 


CHAPTER  IV. 


CapHritr  of  Iji  Noue— Cruel  proposiliQns  of  Philip— Siege  of  Groningen— Dealh  of  Barthold 
Eotes — His  cbaiader^HoheiilD  commands  in  the  Noilb— His  Incompelence — He  is  de- 
feated on  Hardenberg  Heatb— Petty  operalionB — Isolation  of  Oisngc— Dissatisfaction  and 
departure  of  Count  John — Remonstrance  of  Archdulie  Matthias — Embassy  to  Anjou — 
HoOajid  and  Zealand  oEfer  the  sovereignty  to  OningE— Conquest  of  Poitugal-— GianTelle 
]»iiposes  the  Ban  against  the  Piince — It  is  published — The  document  annlysoi — The 
Apology  of  Orange  aiujysed  and  characterised— Siege  of  Sleenwyk  by  Renneberg- Forgeries 
—Siege  relieved— Death  of  Rennelieit;— Institution  of  the  "  Land  Council  "—Duchess  of 
Panna  sent  to  the  Netherlands — Anger  of  Alexander — Prohibition  of  Catholic  worship  in 
Antwerp,  Utm^t,  and  elsewhere^-Declaration  of  independence  by  the  United  Provinces — 
Negotiations  with  Anjou — The  sovereignty  of  Holland  and  Zealand  provisiooally  accepted  by 
Orange — Tripaitition  of  the  Netherlands— Power  of  the  Prince  described— Act  of  aUuiation 
analyseil — Philosophy  of  Netherland  politics — Views  of  the  Government  compact — Acqtiies- 
cence  by  the  people  in  the  action  of  the  BAIatcS— Departure  of  Archduke  Matthias. 

The  war  continued  in  a  languid  and  desultory  manner  In  difTerent  parts  of 
the  country.  At  an  action  near  Ingelmunster  the  brave  and  accomplished 
De  la  Noue  was  made  prisoner.'  This  was  a  severe  loss  to  the  States,  a  cruel 
blow  to  Orange,  for  he  was  not  only  one  of  the  most  experienced  soldiers, 
but  one  of  the  most  accomphshed  writers  of  his  age.  His  pen  was  as  cele- 
brated as  his  sword.*  In  exchange  for  the  illustrious  Frenchman  the  States 
in  vain  offered  Count  Egmont,  wlio  had  been  made  prisoner  a  few  weeks 
before,  and  De  Setles,  who  was  captured  shortly  afterwards.  Parma  answered 
contemptuously  that  he  would  not  give  a  lion  for  two  sheep.*  Even  Cham- 
pagny  was  offered  in  addition,  but  without  success.  Parma  had  written  to 
Philip  immediately  upon  the  capture,  that  were  it  not  for  Egmont,  Selles, 
and  others,  then  in  the  po^er  of  Orange,  he  should  order  the  execution  of 
La  None.  Under  the  circumstances,  however,  he  had  begged  to  be  informed 
as  to  his  Majesty's  pleasure,  and  in  the  meantime  had  placed  the  prisoner  in 
the  castle  of  Limburg,  under  charge  of  De  Billy.*  His  Majesty,  of  course, 
never  signified  his  pleasure,  and  the  illustrious  soldier  remained  for  five  years 
in  a  loathsome  dungeon  more  befitting  a  condemned  malefactor  than  a 
prisoner  of  war.  It  -vfm  in  the  donjon  keep  of  the  castle,  lighted  only  by 
an  aperture  in  the  roof,  and  was  therefore  exposed  to  the  rain  and  all  incle- 
mencies of  the  sky,  while  rats,  toads,  and  other  vermin  housed  in  the  miry 
floor.''  Here  this  distinguished  personage,  Francis  with  the  Iron  Arm,  whom 
all  Frenchmen,  Catholic  or  Huguenot,  admired  for  his  genius,  bravery,  and 
purity  of  character,  passed  five  years  of  dose  confinement  The  Govern- 
ment  was  most  anxious  to  take  his  life,  but  the  captivity  of  Egmont  and 
others  prevented  the  accomplishment  of  their  wishes.  During  this  long 
period,  the  wife  and  numerous  friends  of  La  Noue  were  unwearied  in  their 
efforts  to  effect  his  ransom  or  exchange,"  but  none  of  the  prisoners  in  the 
hands  of  the  patriots  were  considered  a  fair  equivalent.  The  hideous  pro- 
position was  even  made  by  Philip  the  Second  to  La  Noue,  that  he  should 
receive  his  liberty  if  he  would /^rm// liu  eyes  to  be  ^t  out  as  a  preliminary 
condition.  The  fact  is  attested  by  several  letters  written  by  La  None  to  bis 
wife.  The  prisoner,  wearied,  shattered  in  health,  and  sighing  for  air  and 
liberty,  was  disposed  and  even  anxious  to  accept  the  infamous  offer,  and 
discussed  the  matter  philosophically  in  his  letters.  That  lady,  however,  horror- 
struck  at  the  suggestion,  implored  him  to  reject  the  condition,  which  he 
accordingly  consented  to  do.     At  last,  in  June  1585,  he  was  exchanged,  on 

I  Bor.  IV.  lu,  ray     HooCd,  ivi.  fi^o.  |  hinted  to  Philip  Ihll  De  Billy  wgiild  willingly  undtr- 
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exUenielf  rigorous  terms,  for  EgmonL  During  his  captivity  in  this  vile 
duDgeoti  he  composed  not  ouly  his  famous  political  and  miUtaiy  discourses, 
but  several  other  works,  among  the  rest,  Annotations  upon  Plutarch  and  upon 
the  Histories  of  Guicciardini,^ 

The  siege  of  Groningen  proceeded,  and  Parma  ordered  some  forces  under 
Martin  Schenck  to  advance  to  its  relief.  On  the  other  hand,  the  meagre 
States'  forces  under  Sdnoy,  Hohenio,  Entes,  and  Count  John  of  Nassau's 
young  SOD,  William  Louis,  had  not  yet  made  much  impression  upon  the  city.* 
There  was  little  military  skill  to  atone  for  the  feebleness  of  the  assailing  anny, 
although  there  nras  plenty  of  rude  valour.  Baithold  Entes,  a  man  of  desperate 
character,  was  impatient  at  the  dilatoriness  of  the  proceedings.  After  having 
been  in  disgrace  with  the  States  since  the  downfall  of  his  friend  and  patron, 
the  Count  de  la  Marck,  he  had  recently  succeeded  to  a  regiment  in  place  of 
Colonel  Ysselstein,  "dismissed  for  a  homicide  or  two."*  On  the  17th  of 
May  he  had  been  dining  at  Rolda,  in  coinpany  with  Hohenio  and  the  young 
Count  of  Nassau.  Returning  to  the  trenches  in  a  state  of  wild  intoxication, 
he  accosted  a  knot  of  superior  officers,  informing  them  that  they  were  but 
boys,  and  that  he  would  show  them  how  to  carry  the  faubourg  of  Groningen 
on  the  instant  He  was  answered  that  the  faubourg,  being  walled  and  moated, 
could  be  taken  only  by  escalade  or  battery.  Laughing  loudly,  he  rushed  for- 
ward toward  the  counterscarp,  waving  his  sword,  and  brandishing  on  his  left 
arm  the  cover  of  a  butter  firkin,  which  he  had  taken  instead  of  his  buckler. 
He  had  advanced,  however,  but  a  step,  when  a  bullet  from  the  faubourg  pierced 
his  brain,  and  he  fell  dead  without  a  wot-d.* 

So  perished  one  of  the  wild  fbunders  of  the  Netherland  commoawealth — 
one  of  the  httle  band  of  reckle^  adventurers  who  had  captured  the  town  of 
Brill  in  157Z,  and  thus  laid  the  fotitidation -stone  of  a  great  republic,  which 
was  to  dictate  its  laws  to  the  empire  of  Charles  the  Fifth.  He  was  in  some 
sort  a  type.  His  character  Was  emblematical  of  the  worst  side  of  the  liberat- 
ing movement.  Desperate,  lawless,  ferocious — a  robber  on  land,  a  pirate  by 
sea — he  had  rendered  great  service  in  the  cause  of  his  fatherland,  and  had 
done  it  much  disgrace.  By  the  evil  deeds  of  men  like  hinuelf,  the  fair  face 
of  liberty  had  been  profaned  at  its  first  appearance.  Bom  of  a  respectable 
,  family,  he  had  been  noted,  when  a  student  in  this  very  Groningen  where  he 
had  BOW  found  his  grave,  for  the  youthful  profligacy  of  his  character.  After 
dissipating  his  patrimony,  he  had  taken  to  the  sea,  the  legalised  piracy  of  the 
mortal  struggle  with  Spain  offering  a  welcome  refuge  to  spendthrifts  lilce  him- 
self. In  common  with  many  a  banished  noble  of  ancient  birth  and  broken 
fortunes,  the  riotous  student  became  a  successful  corsair,  and  it  is  probable 
that  his  prizes  were  made  as  well  among  the  friends  as  the  enemies  of  his 
country.  He  amassed  in  a  Short  time  one  hundred  thousand  crowns — no 
contemptible  fortune  in  those  days.  He  assisted  La  Marck  in  the  memor- 
able attack  upon  Brill,  but  behaved  badly  and  took  to  flight  when  Mondragon 
made  his  memorable  expedition  to  relieve  Tergoes.'  He  had  subsequently 
been  imprisoned  with  La  Marck  for  insubordination,  and  during  his  confine- 
ment had  dissipated  a  large  part  of  his  fortune.  In  1576,  after  the  violation 
of  the  Ghent  trea^,  he  had  returned  to  his  piratical  pursuits,  and  having 
prospered  again  as  rapidly  as  he  had  done  during  his  former  cruises,  had  been 

*  *'  Ehiin  on  €n  ¥int  h^KluBi  &  oe  degt^  i*  barbaiifl  |  HittSUt  que  lur  ta  ioy  *"  1«  Amng  icv  nnur  i^ll*  ■ — 
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glad  to  exchange  the  ocean  for  more  honourable  service  on  shore.  The  result 
was  the  tragic  yet  almost  ludicrous  termination  which  we  have  narrated.  He 
left  a  handsome  property,  the  result  of  his  various  piracies,  or,  according  to 
the  usual  euphemism,  prizes.  He  often  expressed  regret  at  the  number  of 
traders  whom  he  had  cast  into  the  sea,  complaining,  in  particular,  of  one  victim 
whom  he  had  thrown  overboard,  who  would  never  sink,  but  who  for  years 
long  ever  floated  in  his  wake,  and  stared  him  in  the  face  whenever  he  looked 
over  his  vessel's  side.  A  gambler,  a  profligate,  a  pirate,  he  had  yet  rendered 
service  to  the  catise  bf  freedom,  and  his  iiame — sullying  the  purer  and 
nobler  ones  of  other  founders  of  the  commonwealth — "is  enrolled  in  the 
Capitol."  ^ 

Count  fhilip  Hohenlo,  Upon  whom  now  devolved  the  entire  responsibility 
of  the  Groningcn  siege  and  of  the  Friesland  operatioiis,  was  only  a  few  degrees 
superior  to  this  northern  corsair.  A  noble  of  high  degree,  nearly  connected 
with  the  Nassau  family,  sprling  of  the  best  blood  in  Gerinany,  handsome  and 
dignified  in  appearahce,  he  was,  in  reality,  only  a  debauchee  and  a  drunkard. 
Personal  bravery  was  his  main  qualificatioii  for  a  general,  a  virtue  which  he 
shared  with  many  of  his  meanest  soldiers.  He  had  never  learned  the  art  of 
war,  nor  had  he  the  least  ambition  to  acquire  it  Devoted  to  his  pleasures, 
he  depraved  those  under  his  command,  and  injured  the  cause  for  which  he 
was  contending.*  Nothing  but  defeat  and  disgrace  were  expected  by  the 
purer  patriots  from  suth  guidance,  "  The  benediction  of  God,"  wrote  Albada,  . 
"  cannot  be  hoped  for  under  this  chieftain,  who  by  life  and  manners  is  fitter 
to  drive  swine  than  to  goVem  pious  and  honourable  men." ' 

The  event  justified  the  prophecy.  After  a  few  trifling  operations  before 
Groningen,  Hohenlo  *as  sumrtiooed  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Coewetden  by 
the  reported  afrival  of  Martin  Schenck  at  the  head  of  a  considerable  force. 
On  the  t5th  of  June,  the  Count  marched  all  night  and  a  part  of  the  following 
morning  in  seatch  of  the  enemy.  He  clme  up  with  them  upon  Hardenberg 
Heath,  in  a  broiling  summer  forefioori.  His  men  Ivere  jaded  by  the  forced 
march,  overcomt  With  the  heat,  tormented  with  thirst,  and  unable  to  procure 
even  a  drop  of  water.  The  rdyalists  were  fresh,  so  that  the  result  of  the  con- 
test was  easily  to  be  foreseen.  Hohenlo's  army  was  annihilated  in  an  hour's 
time,  the  whole  population  fled  out  of  CoeWerden,  the  siege  of  Groningen 
was  raised,  Renneberg  Was  set  free  to  resume  his  operations  on  a  larger  scale, 
and  [he  fate  of  all  the  north-eastern  provinces  was  ohce  more  swinging  in  ihe 
wind.*  The  boOrs  of  Crenthe  and  Friesland  rose  again.  They  had  already 
mustered  in  the  field  at  an  earliet  season  of  the  year  in  considerable  force. 
Calling  themselves  "  the  desperates,"  and  bearing  on  their  standard  an  egg- 
shell with  the  yolk  running  out — to  indicate  that  having  lost  the  meat  they 
were  yet  ready  to  fight  for  the  shell — they  had  swept  through  the  open  country, 
pillaging  and  burning.  Hohenlo  had  defeated  them  in  two  encounters,  slain 
a  large  number  of  their  forces,  and  reduced  them  for  a  time  to  tranquillity.* 
His  late  overthrow  once  more  set  them  loose.  Renneberg,  always  apt  to  be 
over-elated  in  prosperity,  as  he  was  unduly  dejected  in  adversity,  now  assumed 
all  the  airs  of  a  conqueror.  He  had  hardly  eight  thousand  men  under  his 
ordeis,^  but  his  strength  lay  (n  the  weakness  of  his  adversaries,  A  small  war 
now  succeeded,  with  small  generals,  small  armies,  small  campaigns,  small 
sieges.     For  the  lime,  the  Prince  of  Orange  was  even  obliged  to  content  him- 
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self  with  such  a  general  as  Hohenlo.     As  usual,  he  was  almost  alone. 
eris  felix,"  said  be  emphatically — 


and  he  was  this  summer  doomed  to  a  still  harder  deprivation  t^  the  final 
departure  of  his  brother  John  from  the  Netherlands. 

The  Court  had  been  wearied  out  by  petty  miseries.*  His  stadholderate  of 
Gelderland  had  overwhelmed  him  with  annoyance,  for  throughout  the  north- 
eastern provinces  there  was  neither  system  nor  subordination.  The  magis- 
trates could  exercise  no  authority  over  an  army  which  they  did  not  pay,  or 
a  people  whom  they  did  not  protect.  There  were  endless  quarrels  between 
the  various  boards  of  municipal  and  proyincial  government — particularly 
concerning  contributions  and  expenditures.*  Puring  this  wrangling,  the 
country  was  exposed  to  the  forces  of  Parma,  to  the  private  efforts  of  the 
Malcontents,  to  the  unpaid  soldiery  of  the  States,  to  the  armed  and  rebellious 
peasantry.  Little  heed  was  paid  to  the  admonitions  of  Count  John,  who  was 
of  a  hotter  temper  than  was  the  tranquil  Prince,  The  stadholder  gave  way 
to  tits  of  passion  at  the  meanness  and  the  insolence  to  which  he  was  con- 
stantly exposed.  He  readily  recognised  his  infirmity,  and  confessed  himself 
unable  to  accommodate  his  irascibility  to  the  "  humorps  "  of  the  inhabitants. 
There  was  often  sufficient  cause  for  his  petulance.  Never  had  praetor  of  a 
province  a  more  penurious  civil  lisL  "Ihe  baker  has  given  notice,"  wrote 
Count  John  in  November,  "  that  he  will  supply  no  more  bread  after  to-mtMTOW 
unless  he  is  paid."  The  Slates  would  furnish  no  money  to  pay  the  bi)L 
It  was  no  better  with  the  butcher.  "  The  cook  has  often  no  meat  to 
roast,"  said  the  Count  in  the  same  letter,  "  so  that  we  are  often  obliged  to  go 
supperless  to  bed."  His  lodgings  wereahslf-roof^ed,  half-finished,  unfurnished 
barrack,  where  the  stadholder  passed  his  winter  days  apd  evenings  in  a  small, 
dark,  freezing-cold  chamber,  often  without  iirewood.*  Such  circumstances 
were  certainly  not  calculated  to  ev;ite  envy.  When,  in  addition  to  such 
wretched  parsimony,  it  is  remembered  that  the  Count  was  perpetually 
worried  by  tlie  quarrels  of  the  provincial  authorities  with  each  other  and 
with  himself,  he  may  be  forgiven  for  becoming  thoroughly  exhausted  at  last. 
He  was  growing  "grey  and  grizzled"  with  perpetual  perplexity.  He  hait 
been  fed  with  annoyance  as  if — to  use  his  own  homely  expression — "  he  had 
eaten  it  with  a  spoon."  Having  already  loaded  himself  with  a  debt  of  six 
hundred  thousand  florins,  which  he  had  spf  nt  in  the  States'  service,  and  having 
struggled  manfully  against  the  petty  tortures  of  his  situation,  he  cannot  be 
severely  censured  for  relinquishing  his  post-'  The  affairs  of  his  own  Count- 
ship  were  in  great  confusion.  His  children — boys  and  girls — were  many,  and 
needed  their  father's  guidance,  while  the  eldest,  William  Louis,  was  already 
in  anus  for  the  Netherlands,  following  the  instincts  of  his  race.     Distinguished 
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for  a  rash  valour,  which  had  aheady  gained  the  rebuke  of  his  father  and  the 
applause  of  his  comrades,  he  had  commenced  his  long  and  glorious  career 
by  Teceiving  a  severe  wound  at  Coewerden,  which  caused  him  to  halt  for  life,^ 
Leaving  so  worthy  a  representative,  the  Count  was  more  justified  in  his 
departure. 

His  wife,  too,  had  died  in  his  absence,  and  household  affairs  required  his 
attention.  It  must  be  confessed,  however,  that  if  the  memory  of  bis  deceased 
spouse  had  its  claims,  the  selection  of  her  successor  was  still  more  prominent 
among  his  anxieties.  The  worthy  gentleman  had  been  supematurally  directed 
as  to  his  second  choice  ere  that  choice  seemed  necessary ;  for  before  the 
news  of  his  wife's  death  had  reached  him,  the  Count  dreamed  that  he  was 
already  united  in  second  nuptials  to  the  fair  Cunigunda,  daughter  of  t'he 
deceased  Elector  Palatine — a  vision  which  was  repeated  many  times.  On 
the  morrow,  he  learned,  to  his  amazement,  that  he  was  a  widower,  and 
entertained  no  doubt  that  he  had  been  specially  directed  towards  the  princess 
seen  in  his  slumbers,  whom  he  had  never  seen  in  life.*  His  friends  were  in 
favour  of  his  marrying  the  Electress  Dowager  rather  than  her  daughter,  whose 
years  numbered  less  than  half  his  own.  The  honest  Count,  however,  "after 
ripe  consideration,"  decidedly  preferred  the  maid  to  the  widow,  "  i  confess," 
he  said,  with  much  gravity,  "  that  the  marriage  with  the  old  Electress,  in 
respect  of  her  God-fearing  disposition,  her  piety,  her  virtue,  and  the  like, 
would  be  much  more  advisable.  Moreover,  as  she  hath  borne  her  cross,  and 
knows  how  to  deal  with  gentlemen,  so  much  the  better  would  it  be  for  me. 
Nevertheless,  inasmuch  as  she  has  already  had  two  husbands,  is  of  a  tolerable 
age,  and  is  taller  ef  stature  than  myulf,  my  inclination  is  less  towards  her  than 
towards  her  daughter."  * 

For  these  various  considerations,  Count  John,  notwithstanding  the  remon- 
strances  of  his  brother,  definitely  laid  down  his  government  of  Gelderland, 
and  quitted  the  Netherlands  about  midsummer.*  Enough  had  not  been  done, 
in  the  opinion  of  the  Prince,  so  long  as  aught  remained  to  do,  and  he  could 
not  bear  that  his  brother  should  desert  the  country  in  the  hour  of  its  darknes.s, 
or  doubt  the  Almighty  when  His  hand  was  veiled  in  clouds.  "  One  must  do 
one's  best,"  said  he,  "and  believe  that  when  such  misfortunes  happen,  God 
desires  to  prove  us.  If  He  sees  that  we  do  not  lose  our  courage.  He  wilt 
assuredly  help  us.  Had  we  thought  otherwise,  we  should  never  have  pierced 
the  dykes  on  a  memorable  occasion,  for  it  was  an  uncertain  thing  and  a  great 
sorrow  for  the  poor  people ;  yet  did  God  bless  the  undertaking.  He  will 
bless  us  still,  for  His  arm  hath  not  been  shortened."*^ 

On  the  Z2d  of  July  1580,  the  Archduke  Matthias,  being  fully  aware  of  the 
general  tendency  of  affairs,  summoned  a  meeting  of  the  generahty  in  Antwerp. 
He  did  not  make  bis  appearance  before  the  assembly,  but  requested  that  a 
deputation  might  wait  upon  him  at  his  lodgings,  and  to  this  committee  he 
unfolded  his  griefs.  He  expressed  his  hope  that  the  States  were  not,  in 
violation  of  the  laws  of  God  and  man,  about  to  throw  themselves  into  the 
arms  of  a  foreign  prince.  He  reminded  them  of  their  duty  to  the  holy  Catholic 
religion,  and  to  the  illustrious  house  of  Austria,  while  he  also  pathetically 
called  their  attention  to  the  necessities  of  his  own  household,  and  hoped  that 
they  would  at  least  provide  for  the  arrears  due  to  his  domestics." 
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'I  tie  States-general  replied  with  courtesy  as  to  the  personal  claims  of  the 
Archduke.  For  the  rest,  they  took  higher  grounds,  and  the  coining  declara- 
tion of  independence  already  pierced  through  the  studied  decorum  of  their 
language.  They  defended  their  negotiation  with  Anjou  on  the  ground  of 
necessity,  averring  that  the  King  of  Spain  had  proved  inexorable  to  all  inter- 
cession,  while,  through  the  intrigues  of  their  bitterest  enemies,  they  had  been 
entirely  forsaken  by  the  Empire.^ 

Soon  afterwards  a  special  legation,  ^\ih  St  Aldegonde  at  its  head,  was 
dispatched  to  France  to  consult  with  the  Duke  of  Anjou,  and  settled  terms  of 
agreement  with  him  by  the  treaty  of  Plessis  les  Tours  (on  the  agth  of  Sep- 
tember 1580),  afterw^s  definitely  ratified  by  the  convention  of  Bordeaux, 
signed  on  the  ajd  of  the  following  January,* 

The  States  of  Holland  and  Zealand,  however,  kept  entirely  aloof  from  this 
transaction,  being  from  the  beginning  opposed  to  the  choice  of  Anjou.  From 
the  first  to  the  last,  they  would  have  no  master  but  Orange,  and  to  him,  there- 
fore, this  year  they  formally  offered  the  sovereignty  of  their  provinces;  but 
they  offered  it  in  vain. 

The  conquest  of  Portugal  had  effected  a  diversiop  in  the  affairs  of  the 
Netherlands.  It  was  but  a  transitory  one.  The  provinces  found  the  hopes 
which  they  had  built  upon  the  necessity  of  Spain  for  large  supplies  in  the 
peninsula^-to  their  own  consequent  relief — soon  changed  into  fears,  for  the 
rapid  success  of  Alva  in  Portugal  gave  his  master  additional  power  to  oppress 
the  heretics  of  the  north.  Henry,  the  Cardinal  King,  had  died  in  1580,  after 
succeeding  to  the  youthful  adventurer,  Don  Sebastian,  slain  during  his  chival- 
rous African  campaign  (4th  of  August  1578).  The  contest  for  the  succession 
which  opened  upon  the  death  of  the  aged  monarch  was  brief,  and  in  fifty- 
eight  days,  the  bastard  Antonio,  Philip's  only  formidable  competitor,  had  been 
utterly  defeated  and  driven  forth  to  lurk,  like  a  hunted  wild  beast,  among 
rugged  mountain  caverns,  with  a  price  of  a  hundred  thousand  crowns  upon 
his  head.'  In  the  course  of  the  succeeding  year,  Philip  received  homage  at 
Lisbon  as  King  of  Portugal*  From  the  moment  of  this  conquest,  he  was 
more  disposed,  and  more  at  leisure  than  ever,  to  vent  his  wrath  against  the 
Netherlands,  and  against  the  man  whom  he  considered  the  incarnation  of 
their  revolt. 

Cardinal  Granvelle  had  ever  whispered  in  the  Kipg's  ear  the  expediency  of 
taking  off  the  Prince  by  assassination.  It  has  been  seen  how  subtly  distilled 
and  how  patiently  hoarded  was  this  priest's  venom  against  individuals,  until 
the  time  arrived  when  he  could  administer  the  poison  with  effect.  His  hatred 
of  Orange  was  intense  and  of  ancient  date.  He  was  of  opinion,  too,  that  the 
Prince  might  be  scared  from  the  post  of  duty,  even  if  the  assassin's  hand  were 
not  able  to  reach  his  heart  He  was  in  favour  of  publicly  setting  a  price  upon 
his  head — thinking  that  if  the  attention  of  all  the  murderers  in  the  world  were 
thus  directed  towards  the  illustrious  victim,  the  Prince  would  tremble  at  the 
dangers  which  surrounded  him.  "A  sum  of  money  would  be  well  employed 
in  this  way,"  said  the  Cardinal,  "  and  as  the  Prince  of  Orange  is  a  vile  coward, 
fear  alone  will  throw  him  into  confusion."*  Again,  a  few  months  later,  renew- 
ing the  subject,  he  observed,  "  'twould  be  well  to  offer  a  reward  of  thirty  or 
forty  thousand  crowns  to  any  one  who  will  deliver  the  Prmce,  dead  or  alive ; 
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since  firoro  very  fear  of  it — as  he  is  pusillanimous — it  would  not  be  unlikely  that 
he  should  dU  of  his  own  accord."  * 

It  was  insulting  even  to  Philip's  intelligence  to  insinuate  that  the  Prince 
would  shrink  before  danger  or  die  of  fear.  Had  Orange  ever  been  inclined 
to  bombast,  he  might  have  answered  the  churchman's  calumny  as  Cxsar  the 
soothsayer's  warning — 


and,  in  truth,  Philip  had  long  trembled  on  his  throne  before  the  genius  of  the 
man  who  ha.d  foiled  Spain's  boldest  generals  and  wiliest  statesmen.  The 
King,  accepting  the  priest's  advice,  resolved  to  fulminate  a  ban  against  the 
Prince,  and  to  set  a  price  upon  his  head.  "  It  will  be  well,"  wrote  Philip  to 
Parma,  "  to  offer  thirty  thousand  crowns  or  so  to  any  one  who  will  deliver 
him  dead  or  alive.  Thus  the  country  may  be  rid  of  a  man  so  pernicious,  or 
at  any  rate  he  will  be  held  in  perpetual  fear,  and  therefore  prevented  from 
executing  leisurely  his  designs."  ' 

In  accordance  with  these  suggestions  and  these  hopes,  the  famous  ban  was 
accordingly  drawn  up,  and  dated  on  the  15th  of  March  1580.  Ic  was,  how- 
ever, not  formally  pubhshed  in  the  Netherlands  until  the  month  of  June  of 
the  same  year.' 

This  edict  will  remsun  the  most  lasting  monument  to  the  memory  of  Car- 
dinal Granvelle.  It  will  be  read  when  all  his  other  state  papers  and  epistles 
— able  as  they  incontestably  are — shall  have  passed  into  oblivion.  No  pane- 
gyric of  friend,  no  palliating  magnanimity  of  foe,  can  roll  away  this  rock  of 
infamy  from  his  tomb.  It  was  by  Cardinal  Granvelle  and  by  Philip  that  a 
price  was  set  upon  the  head  of  the  foremost  man  of  his  age  as  if  he  had  been 
a  savage  beast,  and  that  admission  into  the  ranks  of  Spain's  haughty  nobility 
was  made  the  additional  bribe  to  tempt  the  assassin. 

The  ban*  consisted  of  a  preliminary  narrative  to  justify  the  penalty  with 
which  it  was  concluded.  It  referred  to  the  iavours  conferred  by  Philip  and 
his  father  upon  the  Prince ;  to  his  signal  ingratitude  and  dissimulation.  Ic 
accused  him  of  originating  the  Request,  the  image-breaking,  and  the  public 
preaching.  It  censured  his  marriage  with  an  abbess,  even  during  the  lifetime 
of  his  wife ;  alluded  to  his  campaigns  against  Alva,  to  his  rebellion  in  Holland, 
and  to  the  horrible  massacres  committed  by  Spaniards  in  that  province — as 
the  necessary  consequences  of  his  treason.  It  accused  him  of  introducing 
liberty  ofconscience,  of  procuring  his  own  appointment  as  Ruward,  of  violating 
the  Ghent  treaty,  of  foihng  the  efforts  of  Don  John,  and  of  frustrating  the 
counsels  of  the  Cologne  commissioners  by  his  perpetual  distrust  It  charged 
him  with  a  newly-organised  conspiracy  in  the  erecrion  of  the  Utrecht  Union ; 
and  for  these  and  similar  crimes — set  forth  with  involutions,  slow,  spiral,  and 
cautious  as  the  head  and  front  of  the  indictment  was  direct  and  deadly — it 
denounced  the  chastisement  due  to  the  "  wretched  hypocrite  "  who  had  com- 
mitted such  offences. 

"  For  these  causes,"  concluded  the  ban,  "  we  declare  him  traitor  and  mis- 
creant, enemy  of  ourselves  and  of  the  country.  As  such,  we  banish  him  per- 
petually from  all  our  realms,  forbidding  all  our  subjects,  of  whatever  quality, 
to  communicate  with  him  openly  or  privately — to  administer  to  him  victuals, 
drink,  fire,  or  other  necessaries.     We  .allow  all  to  injure  him  in  property  or  life. 
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We  expose  the  said  William  Nassau  as  an  enemy  of  tlie  human  race,  giving 
his  property  to  all  who  may  seize  it.  And  if  any  one  of  our  subjects  or  any 
stranger  should  be  found  sufficiently  generous  of  heart  to  rid  us  of  this  pest, 
delivering  him  to  us,  alive  or  dead,  or  taking  his  life,  we  will  cause  to  be  fur- 
nished to  him,  immediately  after  the  deed  shall  have  been  done,  the  sum  o( 
twenty-five  thousand  crowns  in  gold.  If  he  haee  commitUd  any  oime,  kaw- 
euer  heinous,  we  promise  to  pardon  lUm  ;  and  if  he  be  not  already  tu^ile,  we  will 
ennoble  him  for  his  valour. " 

Such  was  the  celebrated  ban  against  the  Prince'uf  Orange.  It  was  answered 
before  the  end  of  the  year  by  the  memorable  "  Apology  of  the  Prince  of 
Orange,"  one  of  the  most  startling  documents  in  history.  No  defiance  was 
ever  thundered  forth  in  the  face  of  a  despot  in  more  terrible  tones.  It  had 
become  sufficiently  manifest  to  the  royal  party  that  the  Prince  was  not  to  be 
purchased  by  "  millions  of  money  "  or  by  urdimited  family  advancement— not 
tobe  cajoled  by  flattery  or  offers  of  illustrious  friendship.  It  had  been  decided, 
therefore,  to  terrify  him  into  retreat  or  to  remove  him  by  murder.  The 
Government  had  been  thoroughly  convinced  that  the  only  way  to  finish  the 
revolt  was  to  "  finish  Orange,"  according  to  the  ancient  advice  of  Antooio 
Perez.  The  mask  was  thrown  off.  It  had  been  decided  to  forbid  the  Prince 
bread,  water,  fire,  and  shelter  j  to  give  his  wealth  to  the  fisc,  his  heart  to  the 
assassin,  his  soul,  as  it  was  hoped,  to  the  Father  of  EviL  The  rupture  being 
thus  complete,  it  was  right  that  the  "  wretched  hypocrite  "  should  answer  ban 
with  ban,  royal  denunciation  with  sublime  scorn.  He  had  ill-deserved,  how- 
ever, the  title  of  hypocrite,  he  said.  When  the  friend  of  Government,  he  had 
warned  them  that  by  their  complicated  and  perpetual  persecudons  they  were 
twisting  the  rope  of  their  own  ruin.  Was  that  hypocrisy?  Since  becoming 
their  enemy,  tliere  had  likewise  been  litde  hypocrisy  found  in  him— unless  it 
were  hypocrisy  to  make  open  war  upon  Government,  to  take  their  cities,  to 
expel  their  armies  from  the  country. 

The  proscribed  rebel,  towering  to  a  moral  and  even  social  superiority  oyer 
the  man  who  affected  to  be  his  master  by  right  divine,  swept  dOwn  upon  his 
antagonist  with  crushing  effect  He  repudiated  the  idea  of  a  king  in  the 
Netherlands.  The  word  might  be  legitimate  in  Castille,  or  Naples,  or  the 
Indies,  but  the  provinces  knew  no  such  tide.  Philip  had  inherited  in  those 
countries  only  the  power  of  Duke  or  Count — a  power  closely  limited  bf 
constitutions  more  ancient  than  his  birthrighL  Orange  was  no  rebel  then— 
Phdip  no  legitimate  monarch.  Even  were  the  Prince  rebellious,  it  was  no 
more  than  Philip's  ancestor,  Albert  of  Austria,  had  been  towards  his  anointed 
sovereign,  Emperor  Adolphus  of  Nassau,  ancestor  of  William.  The  ties  of 
allegiance  and  conventional  authority  being  severed,  it  had  become  idle  for 
the  King  to  affect  superiority  of  lineage  to  the  man  whose  family  had  occupied 
illustrious  stations  when  the  Habsbui^  were  obscure  squires  in  Switzerland, 
and  had  ruled  as  sovereign  in  the  Netherlands  before  that  ovcrshadowiLg 
house  had  ever  been  named. 

But  whatever  the  hereditary  cl^ms  of  Philip  in  the  country,  he  had  forfeited 
them  by  the  violation  of  his  oaths,  by  his  tyrannical  suppression  of  the  charters 
of  the  land  ;  while  by  his  personal  crimes  he  had  lost  all  pretension  to  sit  in 
judgment  upon  his  fellow-man.  Was  a  people  not  justified  in  rising  against 
authority  when  all  theii  taws  had  been  trodden  under  foot,  "not  once  onlr, 
but  amilhonof  times?" — and  was  William  of  Orange,  lawful  husband  of  the 
virtuous  Charlotte  de  Bourbon,  to  be  denounced  for  moral  deUnquency  by  1 
lascivious,  incestuous,  adulterous,  and  murderous  king?  With  horrible  dis- 
tinctness he  laid  before  the  monarch  all  the  crimes  of  which  he  believed 
'•jm  guilty,  and  having  thus  told  Philip  to  his  beard,  "  Thtis  diddest  thou^"  he 
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had  a  withering  word  for  the  priest  who  stood  at  his  back.  "Tell  me,"  he 
cried,  "  by  whose  command  Cardinal  Granvelle  administered  poison  to  the 
Emperor  Maximilian?  I  know  what  the  Emperor  told  me,  and  how  much 
fear  he  felt  afterwards  for  the  King  and  for  all  Spaniards." 

He  ridiculed  the  effrontery  of  men  like  Philip  and  Granvelle  in  charging 
"  distrust "  upon  others,  when  it  was  the  very  atmosphere  of  their  own  exist- 
ence. He  proclaimed  that  sentiment  to  be  the  only  salvation  for  the  country. 
He  reminded  Philip  of  the  words  which  his  namesake  of  Macedon — a 
schoolboy  in  tyranny  compared  to  himself — had  heard  from  the  lips  of 
Demosthenes — that  the  strongest  fortress  of  a  free  people  against  a  tyrant  was 
distrust.  That  sentiment,  worthy  of  eternal  memory,  the  Prince  declared 
that  he  had  taken  from  the  "  divine  philippic,"  to  engrave  upon  the  heart  of 
the  nation,  and  he  prayed  God  that  he  might  be  more  readily  believed  than 
the  great  orator  had  been  by  his  people. 

He  treated  with  scorn  the  price  set  upon  his  head,  ridiculing  this  project 
to  terrify  him  for  its  want  of  novelty,  arid  asking  the  monarch  if  he  supposed 
the  rebel  ignorant  of  the  various  bargains  Which  had  frequently  been  made 
before  with  cutthroats  and  poisoners  to  take  away  his  life,  "  1  am  in  the 
hand  of  God,"  said  William  of  Orange ;  "  my  worldly  goods  and  my  life  have 
been  lotig  since  dedicated  to  His  servite.  He  will  dispose  of  them  as  seems 
best  for  His  glory  and  my  salvation." 

On  the  contrary,  however,  if  it  could  be  demonstrated,  or  even  hoped,  that 
his  absence  would  benefit  the  cauSe  of  the  country,  he  proclaimed  himself 
ready  to  go  into  exile.  "  Woilld  to  God,"  said  he,  in  conclusion,  "  thai  my 
perpetual  banishment,  or  even  my  death,  could  bring  you  a  true  deliverance 
from  so  many  calamities.  Oh,  how  consoling  would  be  such  banishment — 
how  sweet  such  a  death  !  For  why  have  1  exposed  my  property  ?  Was  it 
that  I  might  enrich  myself?  Why  have  I  lost  my  brothers?  Was  it  that  I 
might  find  new  ones  ?  Why  have  I  left  my  son  so  long  a  prisoner  ?  Can  you 
give  me  another?  Why  have  I  put  my  life  so  often  in  danger  ?  What  reward 
can  I  hope  after  my  long  services,  and  the  almost  total  wreck  of  my  earthly 
fortunes,  if  not  the  prize  of  having  acquired,  perhaps  at  the  expense  of  my 
life,  your  liberty  ?  If  then,  my  masters,  you  judge  that  my  absence  or  my 
death  can  serve  you,  behold  me  ready  to  obey.  Command  me — send  me  to 
the  ends  of  the  earth — I  will  obey.  Here  is  my  head,  over  which  no  prince, 
no  monarch,  has  power  but  yourselves.  Dispose  of  it  for  your  good,  for  the 
preservation  of  your  Republic,  but  if  you  judge  that  the  moderate  amount  of 
experience  and  industry  which  is  in  me,  if  you  judge  that  the  remainder  of 
my  property  and  of  my  life  can  yet  be  of  service  10  you,  I  dedicate  them 
afresh  to  you  and  to  the  country."  ^ 

His  motto — most  appropriate  to  his  life  and  character — "/e  mainHmdrai" 
was  the  concluding  phrase  of  the  document  His  arras  and  signature  were 
also  formally  appended,  and  the  Apology,  translated  into  most  modem 
languages,  was  sent  to  nearly  every  potentate  in  Christendom.'  It  had  been 
previously,  on  the  13th  of  December  1580,  read  before  the  Assembly  of  the 
United  States  at  DeUt,  and  aipproved  as  cordially  as  the  ban  was  indignantly 
denounced.* 

During  the  remainder  of  the  year  1 580,  and  the  half  of  the  following  year. 
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the  seat  of  hostilities  was  mainly  in  the  north-east — Fanoa,  whiic  waiting  the 
arrival  of  fresh  troops,  being  inactive.  The  operations,  like  the  aimies  and 
the  generals,  were  petty,  Hohenlo  was  opposed  to  Renneberg.  After  a  few 
insignificant  victories,  the  latter  laid  siege  to  Steenwyk,^  a  city  in  il«lf  of 
no  great  importance,  but  the  key  to  the  province  of  Drenthe.  The  gam- 
son  consisted  of  six  hundred  soldiers  and  half  as  luany  trained  burghers. 
Rennebei^,  having  six  thousand  foot  and  twelve  hundred  horse,  summoned 
the  place  to  surrender,  but  was  answered  with  defiance.  Captain  Comput, 
who  had  escaped  from  Groningen  after  unsuccessfully  warning  the  citizens  of 
Renneberg's  meditated  treason,  commanded  in  SCeenwyk,  ^id  his  courage 
and  cheerfulness  sustained  the  population  of  the  city  during  a  close  winter 
siege.  Tumultuous  mobs  in  the  streets  demanding  that  the  place  should  be 
given  over  eie  it  was  too  late,  he  denounced  to  their  faces  as  "  flocks  of 
gabbling  geese,"  unworthy  the  attention  of  brave  men.  To  a  butcher  who, 
with  the  instinct  of  his  craft,  begged  to  be  informed  what  the  population  were 
to  eat  when  the  meat  was  all  gone,  he  coolly  observed,  "We  will  eat  you, 
villain,  first  of  all,  when  the  rime  comes  :  so  go  home  and  rest  assured  that 
you,  at  least,  are  not  to  die  of  starvation."*  With  such  rough  but  cheerful 
admonitions  did  the  honest  soldier,  at  the  head  of  his  little  handful,  sustain 
the  courage  of  the  beleaguered  city.  Meantime  Rennebci^  pressed  it  hard. 
He  bombarded  it  with  red-hot  balls,  a  new  invenrion,  introduced  five  years 
before  by  Stephen  Bathor,  King  of  Poland,  at  the  siege  of  Dantzig.'  Many 
houses  were  consumed,  but  still  Comput  and  the  citizens  held  finn.  -  As  the 
winter  advanced,  and  the  succour  which  had  been  promised  still  remained  id 
the  distance,  Renneberg  began  to  pelt  the  city  with  sarcasms,  which  it  was 
hoped  might  prove  more  effecrive  than  the  red-hot  balls.  He  sent  a  herald 
to  know  if  the  citizens  had  eaten  all  their  horses  yet ;  a  question  which  Vas 
answered  by  an  ostentatious  display  of  sixty  starving  hacks — all  that  could  be 
mustered — upon  the  heights.  He  sent  them  on  another  occasion  a  shoit 
letter,  which  ran  as  follows  : — 

"  Most  Honourable,  most  Steadfast, — As,  during  the  present  frost,  you 
have  but  little  exercise  in  the  trenches— as  you  cannot  pass  your  time  in 
twirling  your  finger-rings,  seeing  that  they  have  all  been  sold  to  pay  your 
soldiers' wages — as  you  have  nothing  to  rubyour  teeth  upon,  nor  to  scour  your 
stoinachs  withal,  and  as,  nevertheless,  you  require  something  if  only  to  occupy 
your  minds,  I  send  you  the  enclosed  letter,  in  hope  it  may  yield  amusement. 
— ^January  15,  1581."* 

The  enclosure  was  a  letter  from  the  Prince  of  Orange  to  the  Duke  of  Anjon, 
which,  as  it  was  pretended,  had  been  intercepted.  It  was  a  clumsy  forgeiy, 
but  it  answered  the  purpose  of  more  skilful  counterfeiting  at  a  period  when 
polirical  and  religious  enmity  obscured  men's  judgment  "As  to  the  point 
of  religion,"  the  Prince  was  made  to  observe,  for  example,  to  his  illus&ious 
correspondent,  "  that  is  ail  plain  and  clear.  No  sovereign  who  hopes  to  come 
to  any  great  advancement  ought  to  consider  religion,  or  hold  it  in  regard. 
Your  Highness,  by  means  of  the  garrisons  and  fortresses,  will  be  easily  master 
of  the  principal  cities  in  Flanders  and  Brabant,  even  if  the  citizens  were 
opposed  to  you.  Afterwards  you  will  compel  them  without  difficulty  to  any 
religion  which  may  seem  most  conducive  to  the  interests  of  your  Highness,"  * 

Odious  and  cynical  as  was  the  whole  tone  of  the  letter,  it  was  extensively 
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circul&te<].  Tliere  were  always  natures  base  and  brutal  enough  to  accept  the 
calumny  and  to  make  it  current  among  kindred  souls.  It  may  be  doubted 
whether  Rentieberg  attached  faith  to  the  document ;  but  it  was  natural  that 
he  should  take  a  malicious  satisfaction  in  spreading  this  libel  against  the  man 
whose  perpetual  scorn  he  had  so  recently  earned.  Nothing  was  more  common 
than  such  forgeries,  aod  at  that  very  moment  a  letter,  executed  with  equal 
grossness,  was  passing  from  hand  to  hand,  which  purported  to  be  from 
the  Count  himself  to  Panna.^  History  has  less  interest  in  contradicting  the 
calumnies  against  a  man  like  Renneberg.  The  fictitious  epistle  of  Orange, 
however,  was  so  often  republished,  and  the  copies  go  carefully  disuibuted, 
that  the  Prince  had  thought  it  important  to  add  an  express  repudiation  of  its 
authorship  by  way  of  appendix  to  his  famous  Apology.  He  took  the  occasion 
to  say,  that  if  a  particle  of  pioof  could  be  brought  that  he  had  written  the 
letter,  or  any  letter  resembling  it,  he  would  forthwith  leave  the  Netherlands, 
never  to  show  his  face  there  again." 

Notwithstanding  this  well-known  denial,  however,  Renneberg  thought  it 
facetious  to  send  the  letter  into  Steenwyk,  where  it  produced  but  small  effect 
upon  the  minds  of  (he  burghers.  Meantime  they  had  received  intimation 
that  succour  was  on  its  way.  Hollow  balls  containing  letters  were  shot  into 
the  town,  bringing  the  welcome  intelligence  that  the  English  colonel,  John 
Norris,  with  six  thousand  States'  troops,  would  soon  make  his  appearance  for 
their  relief,  and  the  btave  Comput  added  his  cheerful  exhortations  to  heighten 
the  satisfaction  thus  produced.  A  day  or  two  afterwards,  three  quails  were 
caught  in  the  pubUc  square,  and  the  commandant  improved  the  circumstance 
by  many  quaint  homilies.  The  number  three,  he  observed,  was  typical  of  the 
Holy  Trinity,  which  had  thus  come  symbolically  to  their  relief.  The  Lord 
had  sustained  the  fainting  Israelites  with  quails.  The  number  three  indicated 
three  weeks,  within  which  time  the  promised  succour  was  sure  to  arrive. 
Accordingly,  upon  the  and  of  February  1581,  at  'Cut  expiration  of  the  third 
week,  Norris  succeeded  in  victualling  the  town,  the  merry  and  steadfast  Com- 
put was  established  as  a  true  prophet,  and  Count  Renneberg  ab^idoned  the 
siege  in  despair.^ 

The  subsequent  career  of  that  unhappy  nobleman  was  briefl  On  the  19th 
of  July  his  troops  were  signally  defeated  by  Sonoy  and  Norris,  the  fugitive 
royalists  retreating  into  Groningen  at  the  very  moment  when  their  general, 
who  had  been  prevented  by  illness  from  commanding  them,  was  receiving 
the  last  sacraments.  Remorse,  shame,  and  disappointment  had  literally 
brought  Renneberg  to  his  grave.  "  His  treason,"  says  a  contemporary,  "  was 
a  nail  in  his  coffin,"  and  on  his  deathbed  he  bitterly  bemoaned  his  crime. 
"  Groningen  I  Groningen  !  would  tliat  I  had  never  seen  thy  walls  1 "  he  cried 
repeatedly  in  his  last  hours.  He  refused  to  see  his  sister,  whose  insidious 
counsels  had  combined  with  his  own  evil  passions  to  make  him  a  traitor ;  and 
he  died  on  the  ajd  of  July  1581,  repentant  and  submissive.*  His  heart,  after 
his  decease,  was  found  "  shrivelled  to  the  dimensions  of  a  walnut,"  *  a  cir- 
cumstance attributed  to  poison  by  some,  to  remorse  by  others.  His  regrets, 
his  early  death,  and  his  many  attractive  qualities,  combined  to  save  his  char- 
acter from  universal  denunciation,  and  his  name,  although  indelibly  stained 
by  treason,  was  ever  mentioned  with  pity  rather  than  with  r 
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Great  changes,  destined  to  be  perpetual,  were  steadily  preparing  in  the 
internal  condition  of  the  proviDccs.  A  preliminary  measure  of  an  important 
character  had  been  taken  early  this  year  by  the  Assembly  of  the  united 
provinces  held  in  the  month  of  January  at  Delft  This  was  the  establishment 
of  a  general  executive  counciL  The  constitutiou  of  the  board  was  atriuiged 
on  the  13th  of  the  month,  and  was  embraced  in  eighteen  articles.  The  number 
of  councillors  was  fixed  at  thirty,  all  to  be  native  Netherlanders ;  a  certain 
proportion  to  be  appointed  from  each  province  by  its  Estates.  The  advice 
and  consent  of  this  body  as  to  treaties  with  foreign  powers  were  to  be  indis- 
pensable, but  they  were  not  to  interfere  with  the  rights  and  duties  of  the 
States-general,  nor  to  interpose  any  obstacle  to  the  arrangements  with  the 
Duke  of  Anjou.^ 

While  this  additional  machine  for  the  self-goremment  of  the  provinces  was 
in  the  course  of  creation,  the  Spanish  monarch,  on  the  other  hand,  had  made 
another  effort  to  recover  the  authority  which  he  felt  slipping  from  his  grasp. 
Philip  was  in  Portugal,  preparing  for  his  coronation  in  that  new  kingdom — an 
event  to  be  nearly  contemporaneous  with  his  deposition  fi'om  the  Netherland 
sovereignty,  so  solemnly  conferred  upon  him  a  quarter  of  a  century  before  in 
Brussels;  but  although  thus  distant,  he  was  confident  that  he  could  more 
wisely  govern  the  Netherlands  than  the  inhabitants  could  do,  and  unwilling  as 
ever  to  confide  in  the  abilities  of  those  to  whom  he  had  delegated  his  authority. 
Provided,  as  he  unquestionably  was  at  that  moment,  with  a  more  energetic 
representative  than  any  who  had  before  exercised  the  functions  of  royal 
governor  in  the  provinces,  he  was  still  disposed  to  harass,  to  doubt,  and  to 
interfere.  With  the  additional  cares  of  the  Portuguese  conquest  upon  his 
hands,  he  felt  as  irresistibly  impelled  as  ever  to  superintend  the  minute  details 
of  provincial  administration.  To  do  this  was  impossible.  It  was,  however, 
not  impossible,  by  attempring  to  do  it,  to  produce  much  mischief.  "  It  gives 
me  pain,"  wrote  Granvelle,  "  to  see  his  Majesty  working  as  before — choosing 
to  understand  everything  and  to  do  everything.  By  this  course,  as  I  have 
often  said  before,  he  really  accomplishes  much  less."  *  The  King  had,  more- 
over, recently  committed  the  profound  error  of  sending  the  Duchess  Margaret 
of  Parma  to  the  Netherlands  again.  He  had  the  fatuity  to  believe  hermemory 
so  tenderly  cherished  in  the  provinces  as  to  ensure  a  burst  of  loyalty  at  her 
reappearance,  while  the  irritation  which  he  thus  created  in  the  breast  of  her 
son  he  affected  to  disregard.  The  event  was  what  might  have  been  foreseen. 
The  Netherlanders  were  very  moderately  excited  by  the  arrival  of  their  former 
regent,  but  the  Prince  of  Parma  was  furious.  His  mother  actually  arrived  at 
Namur  in  the  month  of  August  1580  to  assume  the  civil  administration  of  the 
provinces,*  and  he  was  himself,  according  to  the  King's  request,  to  continue 
in  the  command  of  the  army.  Any  one  who  had  known  human  nature  at  all 
would  have  recognised  that  Alexander  Famese  was  not  the  man  to  be  put  into 
leading-strings,  A  sovereign  who  was  possessed  of  any  administrative  sagacity 
would  have  seen  the  absurdity  of  taking  the  reins  of  government  at  that  crisis 
Irom  the  hands  of  a  most  determined  and  energetic  man  to  confide  them  to 
the  keeping  of  a  woman.  A  king  who  was  willing  to  reflect  upon  the  conse- 
quences of  his  own  acts  must  have  foreseen  the  scandal  likely  to  result  from 
an  open  quarrel  for  precedence  between  such  a  mother  and  son.  Margaret 
ofFarma  was  instantly  informed,  however,  by  Alexander,  that  a  divided 
authority  like  that  proposed  was  entirely  out  of  the  question.  Both  offered 
to  resign  ;  but  Alexander  was  unflinching  in  his  determination  to  retain  alt 
the  power  or  none.    The  Duchess,  as  docile  to  her  son  after  her  arrival  as  she 
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had  been  to  the  King  on  undertaking  the  joumey,  and  feeling  hersdf  unequal 
to  the  task  imposed  upon  her,  implored  Philip's  permission  to  withdraw  almost 
as  soon  as  she  had  reached  her  destination.  GranvelJe's  opinion  was  likewise 
opposed  to  this  interference  with  the  administration  of  Alexander,  and  the 
King  at  last  suffered  himself  to  be  overruled.  By  the  end  of  the  year  15S1, 
letters  arrived  confirming  the  Prince  of  Paima  in  his  government,  but  re- 
questing the  Duchess  of  Parma  to  remain  privately  in  the  Netherlands.  She 
accordingly  continued  to  reside  there  under  an  assumed  name  until  the  autumn 
of  1583,  when  she  was  at  last  permitted  to  return  to  Italy.' 

During  the  summer  of  1581,  the  same  spirit  of  persecution  which  had  in- 
spired the  Catholics  to  inflict  such  infinite  misery  Upon  those  of  the  Reformed 
faith  in  the  Netherlands  began  to  manifest  itself  in  overt  acts  against  the 
Papists  by  those  who  had  at  last  obtained  political  ascendency  over  them. 
-  Edicts  were  published  in  Antwerp,  in  ytfecbt,  aQ4  it^  different  cities  ofHol\and, 
suspending  the  exercise  of  the  {(.om^n  worship.  These  statutes  were  cer- 
tainly a  long  way  removed  in  horror  frqnf  those  ipemorable  placards  which 
sentenced  the  Reformers  by  thousands  tp  the  a^c,  the  cord,  and  the  stake, 
but  it  was  still  melancholy  to  see  the  persecuted  becoming  persecutors  in 
their  turn.  They  were  excited  to  (h^e  stringenf  measures  by  the  noisy  zeal 
of  certain  Dominican  monks  in  Snfsse)s,  whose  eiftravagant  discourses'  were 
daily  inflaming  the  passions  of  the  CathoUps  to  a  dangerous  degree.  The 
authorities  of  the  city  accordingly  thought  it  necessary  to  suspend,  by  procla- 
mation, the  public  exercise  of  the  ancient  religion,  assigning,  as  their  principal 
reason  for  diis  prohibition,  the  shocking  jugglery  by  which  simple-minded 
persons  were  constantly  depeived-  They  alluded  particularly  to  the  practice 
of  working  miracles  by  means  of  relics,  pieces  of  the  holy  cross,  bones  ot 
saints,  and  the  perspiration  of  statpes.  They  charged  that  bits  of  lath  were 
daily  exhibited  as  fragments  of  the  cross  ;  that  the  bones  of  dogs  and  monkeys 
were  held  up  for  adoration  as  those  of  saints  ;  and  that  oil  was  poured  habit- 
ually into  holes  drilled  in  the  heads  of  statues,  that  the  populace  mi^t 
believe  in  their  miraculous  sweating.  For  these  reasons,  and  to  avoid  the 
tumult  and  possible  bloodshed  to  which  the  disgust  excited  by  such  charla- 
tanry might  give  rise,  the  Roman  Catholic  worship  was  suspended  until  the 
country  should  be  restore'd  to  greater  tranquillity.*  Similar  causes  led  to 
similar  proclamations  in  other  cities.  The  Prince  of  Orange  lamented  the 
intolerant  spirit  thus  showing  itself  among  those  who  had  been  its  martyrs, 
but  it  was  not  possible  at  that  moment  to  keep  it  absolutely  under  control. 

A  most  important  change  was  now  to  take  place  in  his  condition,  a  most 
vital  measure  was  to  be  consummated  by  the  provinces.  The  step,  which 
could  never  be  retraced,  was,  after  a  long  hesitation,  finally  taken  upon  the 
96th  of  July  1581,  upon  which  day  the  united  provinces,  assembled  at  the 
Hague,  solemnly  declared  their  independence  of  Philip,  and  renounced  their 
allegiance  for  ever,* 

This  act  was  accomplished  with  the  deliberation  due  to  its  gravity.  At 
the  same  time  it  left  the  country  in  a  very  divided  condition.  This  was  in- 
evitable. The  Prince  had  done  all  that  one  man  could  do  to  hold  the  Nether- 
lands together  and  unite  them  perpetually  into  one  body  politic,  and  perhaps, 
if  he  had  been  inspired  by  a  keener  personal  ambition,  this  task  might  have 
been  accomplished.  The  seventeen  provinces  might  have  accepted  his 
dominion,  but  they  would  agree  to  that  of  no  other  sovereign.    Providence 
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had  not  decreed  that  the  country,  after  its  long  agony,  should  give  birth  to  a 
single  and  perfect  commonwealth.  The  Walloon  provinces  had  already  fallen 
off  from  the  cause,  notwithstanding  the  entreaties  of  the  Prince.  The  other 
Netherlands,  after  Jong  and  tedious  negotiation  with  Anjou,  had  at  last  con- 
seoted  to  his  supremacy,  but  from  this  arrangement  Holland  and  Zealand 
held  themselves  aloof.  By  a  somewhat  anomalous  proceeding,  they  sent 
deputies  along  with  those  of  the  other  provinces  to  the  conferences  with  the 
Duke,  but  it  was  expressly  understood  that  they  would  never  accept  him  as 
sovereign.  They  were  willing  to  contract  with  him  and  *ith  their  sister  pro- 
vinces—over which  he  Was  soOn  to  exercise  authority — a  firm  and  perpettial 
lef^ue,  but  as  to  theit  oWn  chief,  their  hearts  were  fixed.  The  Prince  of 
Orange  should  be  their  lord  and  master,  and  none  other.  It  lay  only  in  his 
self-denying  character  that  he  had  not  been  clothed  with  this  dignity  long 
before.  He  had,  however,  persisted  in  the  hope  that  all  the  provinces  might 
be  brought  to  acknowledge  the  Duke  of  Anjou  as  their  sovereign,  under 
conditions  which  constituted  a  free  commonwealth  with  an  hereditary  chief, 
and  in  this  hope  he  hid  constantly  refused  concession  to  the  wishes  of  the 
northern  provinces.  He  in  reality  exercised  sovereign  power  over  nearly  the 
whole  population  of  the  Netherlands.  Already  in  1581*,  at  the  Asseitobly  held 
in  April,  the  States  of  Holland  had  formally  requested  him  to  assume  the 
full  sovereignty  over  them,  with  the  title  of  Colint '  of  Holland  and  Zealand, 
forfeited  by  Philip.  He  had  not  consented,  and  the  proceedings  had  been 
kept  comparatively  secfet  As  the  negotiations  with  Anjou  advanced,  and 
as  the  corresponding  abjui'ation  of  Philip  was  more  decisively  indicated,  the 
consent  of  the  Prince  to  this  request  was  more  watmly  ui^ed.  As  it  was 
evident  that  the  provinces,  thus  bent  upon  placing  him  at  their  head,  could 
by  no  possibility  be  induced  to  accept  the  sovereignly  of  Anjou — as,  more- 
over, the  act  of  renunciation  of  Philip  could  no  lotiger  be  deferred,  the  Prince 
of  Orange  reluctantly  and  provisionally  accepted  the  supreme  power  over 
Holland  and  Zealand.  This  arrangement  was  finally  accomplished  upon  the 
24th  of  July  1581,*  and  the  act  of  abjuration  took  place  two  days  afterwards. 
The  offer  of  the  sovereignty  over  the  other  united  provinces  had  been  accepted 
by  Anjou  six  months  before. 

Thus,  the  Netherlands  were  divided  into  three  portions — the  reconciled 
provinces,  the  united  provinces  under  Atijou,  and  the  northern  provinces 
under  Orange  ;  the  last  division  forming  the  germ,  already  nearly  developed, 
of  the  coming  Republic.  The  constitution,  or  catalogue  of  conditions,  by 
which  the  sovereignly  accorded  to  Anjou  was  reduced  to  such  narrow  limits 
as  to  be  little  more  than  a  nominal  authority,  while  the  po*er  remained  in 
the  hands  of  the  representative  body  of  the  provinces,  will  be  described 
somewhat  later,  together  with  the  inauguration  of  the  Duke.  For  the  present, 
it  is  necessary  that  the  reader  should  fully  understand  the  relative  position 
of  the  Prince  and  of  the  northern  provinces.  The  memorable  act  of  renun- 
ciation—the Nethcrland  declaration  of  independence — will  then  be  briefly 
explained. 

On  the  29th  of  March  1580,  a  resolution  passed  the  Assembly  of  Holland 
and  Zealand  never  to  make  peace  or  enter  into  any  negotiations  with  the  King 
of  Spain  on  the  basis  of  his  sovereignty.  The  same  resolution  provided  thai 
his  name — hitherto  used  in  all  public  acts — should  be  for  ever  discarded,  that 
his  seal  should  be  broken,  and  that  the  name  and  seal  of  the  Prince  of  Orange 
should  be  substituted  in  ali  commissions  and  public  documents.  At  almost 
the  same  time  the  States  of  Utrecht  passed  a  similar  resolution.     These  offers 
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were,  however,  not  accepted,  and  the  a^ir  was  preserved  profoundly  secret.' 
On  the  sth  of  July  1581,  "  the  knighls,  nobles,  and  cities  of  Holland  and 
Zealand,"  again,  in  an  urgent  and  solemn  hianner,  requested  the  Prince  to 
accept  the  "  entire  authority  as  sovereign  and  chief  of  tie  land,  as  long  as  the 
war  should  centinue."  ^  This  limitation  as  to  time  was  inserted  moit  reluctantly 
by  the  States,  and  because  it  was  perfectly  well  understood  that  without  it  the 
Prince  would  not  accept  the  sovereignty  at  all.*  The  act  by  which  this  dignity 
was  offered  conferred  full  power  to  command  all  forces  by  land  and  sea,  to 
appoint  ail  military  officers,  and  to  conduct  all  warlike  operations,  without  the 
control  or  advice  of  any  person  whatsoever.  It  authorised  him,  with  consent 
of  the  States,  to  appoint  all  financial  and  judicial  officers,  created  him  the 
supreme  executive  chief  and  fountain  of  justice  and  pardon,  and  directed  him 
"  to  maintain  the  exercise  oniy  of  the  Reformed  evangelical  religion,  without, 
however,  permitting  that  inquiries  should  be  made  into  any  man's  belief  or 
conscience,  or  that  any  injury  or  hindrance  should  be  offered  to  any  man  on 
account  of  his  religion."* 

The  sovereignty  thus  pressingly  offered,  and  thus  limited  as  to  time,  was 
finally  accepted  by  William  of  Orange,  according  to  a  formal  act  dated  at  the 
Hague,  5th  of  July  1581,'  but  it  will  be  perceived  that  no  powers  were  coil- 
ferred  by  this  new  instrument  beyond  those  already  exercised  by  the  Prince. 
It  was,  as  it  were,  a  formal  continuance  of  the  functions  which  he  had  exer- 
cised since  1576  as  the  King's  stadholder,  according  to  his  old  commission 
of  1555,  although  a  vast  difference  existed  in  reality.  The  King's  name  was 
now  discarded  and  his  sovereignty  disowned,  while  the  proscribed  rebel  stood 
in  his  place,  exercising  supreme  functions,  not  vicariously,  but  in  his  own 
name.  The  limitation  as  to  time  was,  moreover,  soon  afterwards  secretly,  and 
•without  the  knowledge  of  Orange,  cancelled  by  the  States.^  They  were  deter- 
mined that  the  Prince  should  be  their  sovereign— if  they  could  make  him  so 
— for  the  term  of  his  life. 

The  offer  having  thus  been  made  and  accepted  upon  the  Sth  of  July,  oaths 
of  allegiance  and  fidelity  were  exchanged  between  the  Prince  and  the  Estates 
upon  the  24th  of  the  same  month.  In  these  solemnities,  the  States,  as  repre- 
senting the  provinces,  declared  that  because  the  King  of  Spain,  contrary  to 
his  oath  as  Count  of  Holland  and  Zealand,  had  not  only  not  protected  these 
provinces,  but  had  sought  with  all  his  might  to  reduce  them  to  eternal  slavery, 
it  had  been  found  necessary  to  forsake  him.  They  therefore  proclaimed  every 
inhabitant  absolved  from  allegiance,  while  at  the  same  time,  in  the  name  of 
the  population,  they  swore  fidelity  to  the  Prince  of  Orange,  as  representing 
the  supreme  authority.' 

Two  days  afterwards,  upon  the  a6th  of  July  1581,  the  memorable  declara- 
tion of  independence  was  issued  by  the  deputies  of  the  united  provinces,  then 
solemnly  assembled  at  the  Hague.  It  was  called  the  Act  of  Abjuration.'  It 
deposed  Philip  from  his  sovereignty,  but  wa%  not  the  proclamation  of  a  new 
form  of  government,  for  the  united  provinces  were  not  ready  to  dispense  with 
an  hereditary  chief  Unluckily,  they  had  already  provided  themselves  with  a 
very  bad  one  to  succeed  Philip  in  the  dominion  over  most  of  their  territory, 
while  the  northern  provinces  were  fortunate  enough  and  wise  enough  to  take 
the  father  of  the  country  for  their  supreme  magistrate. 
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The  document  by  which  the  provinces  renounced  their  allegiance  was  not 
the  most  felicitous  of  their  state  papers.  It  was  too  prolix  and  technical. 
Its  style  had  more  of  the  formal  pluaseology  of  legal  documents  than  befitted 
this  great  appeal  to  the  whole  world  and  to  all  time.  Nevertheless,  this  is 
but  matter  of  taste.  The  Netherlanders  were  so  eminendy  a  law-abiding 
people,  that,  like  the  American  patriots  of  the  eighteenth  century,  they  on 
most  occasions  preferred  punctilious  precision  to  florid  declamation.  They 
chose  to  conduct  their  revolt  according  to  law.  At  the  same  time,  while  thus 
decently  wrapping  herself  in  conventional  garments,  the  spirit  of  Liberty 
revealed  none  the  less  her  majestic  proportions. 

At  the  veiy  outset  of  the  Abjuration,  these  fathers  of  the  Republic  laid 
down  wholesome  truths,  which  at  that  time  seemed  startling  blasphenoies  in 
the  ears  of  Christepdom,  ''  All  mankind  know,"  said  the  preamble,  "  that  a 
prince  is  appointed  by  God  (io  cherish  his  subjects,  even  as  a  shepherd  to 
guard  his  sheep.  When,  therefore,  th^  prince  does  not  fulfil  his  duty  as 
protector,  when  he  oppresses  his  subjects,  destroys  their  ancient  liberties, 
and  treats  them  as  slaves,  he  is  to  be  considered,  not  a  prince,  but  a  tyrant. 
As  $uch,  the  Estates  of  the  land  may  lawfully  and  reasonably  depose  him, 
and  elect  another  in  his  room,"  ^ 

paving  enunciated  these  maxims,  the  Estates  proceeded  to  apply  them  to 
their  own  case,  and  certainly  never  was  ^n  ampler  justifica^on  for  renouncing 
a  prince  since  princes  were  ^rst  insdtuted.  The  States  ran  through  the  history 
of  the  past  quarter  qf  a  pentury,  patien^y  accumulating  a  load  of  chaiges 
against  th^  monarch,  a  tithe  of  v^hich  would  haye  furnished  cause  for  bis 
dethronement.  Without  passion  or  exaggeration,  they  told  the  world  theii 
wrongs.  The  picture  was  not  highly  coloured.  On  the  contrary,  it  was 
rather  a  feeble  than  a  striking  portrait  of  the  monstrous  iniquity  which  had 
so  long  been  established  oyer  them.  Ifcvertheless,  they  went  through  the 
narrative  conscientiously  and  earnestly.  They  spoke  of  the  King's  early 
determination  to  govern  the  Netherlands  >4ot  by  natives  but  by  Spaniards  ; 
to  treat  them  not  as  constittitional  countries,  bHt  as  conquered  provinces  ;  to 
regard  fl^e  inhabitant;  not  as  liege  subjects,  but  as  enemies;  above  all,  to 
supersede  their  andent  liberty  by  the  Spanish  Inquisition,  and  they  alluded 
to  the  first  great  step  in  this  scheme — the  creation  of  the  new  bishoprics, 
each  with  its  staff  of  inquisitors.? 

They  noticed  the  memorable  Petition,  thp  inission  of  Berghen  and  Mon- 
'■gny,  their  imprisonment  and  taking  off,  in  yiolation  of  all  national  law,  even 
that  which  had  ever  bpen  h^ld  sapre^l  by  {he  most  cniet  and  tyrannical  princes.' 
They  sketched  the  history  of  Alva's  administration ;  his  entrapping  the  most 
eminent  nobles  by  false  promises,  and  delivering  them  to  the  executioner ; 
his  countless  senten(:es  of  death,  outlawry,  and  confiscation ;  his  erection  of 
citadeb  to  curb,  his  imposition  of  the  tenth  and  twentietli  penny  to  exhaust 
the  land;  his  Blood  Council  and  its  achievements;  and  the  immeasurable 
woe  produced  by  hanging,  burning,  banishing,  and  plundering  during  his 
seven  years  of  residence.  They  adverted  to  the  Grand  Commander  as 
having  been  sent,  not  to  improve  the  condition  of  the  country,  but  to  pursue 
the  same  course  of  tyranny  by  more  concealed  ways.  They  spoke  of  the 
horrible  mutiny  which  broke  forth  at  his  death  ;  of  the  Antwerp  Fuiy;  of 
the  express  approbation  rendered  to  that  great  outrage  by  the  King,  who 
had  not  only  praised  the  crime,  but  promised  to  recompense  the  criminals. 
They  alluded  to  Don  John  of  Austria  and  his  duplicity ;  to  his  pretended 
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confinnationorthe  Ghent  Treaty;  tohisattenipts  to  divide  the  country  against 
itself;  to  the  Escovedo  policy ;  to  the  intrigues  with  the  German  regiments. 
They  toached  upon  the  Cologne  negotiations,  and  the  fruitless  attempt  of 
the  patriots  upon  that  occasion  to  procure  freedom  of  religion,  while  the 
object  of  the  royalists  was  only  to  distract  and  divide  the  nation.  Finally, 
they  commented  with  sorrow  and  despair  upon  that  last  and  crowning  measure 
of  tyranny — the  ban  against  the  Prince  of  Orange. 

They  calmly  observed,  after  this  recital,  that  they  were  sufficiently  justified 
in  forsaking  a  sovereign  who  for  more  than  twenty  years  had  forsaken  them.' 
Obeying  the  law  of  nature — desirous  of  maintaining  the  rights,  charters,  and 
liberties  of  their  fatherland — determined  to  escape  from  slavery  to  Spaniards 
— and  making  known  their  decision  to  the  world,  they  declared  the  King  of 
Spain  deposed  fiom  bis  sovereignty,  and  proclaimed  that  they  should  recog- 
nise thenceforth  neither  his  title  nor  jurisdiction.  Three  days  afterwards,  on 
the  39th  of  July,  the  Assembly  adopted  a  formula  by  which  all  persons  were 
to  be  required  to  signify  their  abjuration.' 

Such  were  the  forms  by  which  the  United  Provinces  threw  off  their  allegi- 
ance to  Spain,  and  ipsofaelo  established  a  Republic  which  was  to  flourish  for 
two  centuries.  This  result,  however,  was  not  exactly  foreseen  by  the  congress 
which  deposed  Philip.  The  fathers  of  the  commonwealth  did  not  baptize  it 
by  the  name  of  Republic.  They  did  not  contemplate  a  change  in  their  form 
of  govemmenL  They  had  neither  an  aristocracy  nor  a  democracy  in  their 
thoughts.'  Like  the  actors  in  our  own  great  national  drama,  these  Nether- 
land  patriots  were  struggling  to  sustain,  not  to  overthrow;  unlike  them,  they 
claimed  no  theoretical  freedom  for  humanity — promulgated  no  doctrine  of 
popular  sovereignty :  they  insisted  merely  on  the  fulfilment  of  actual  con- 
tracts, signed,  sealed,  and  s^pm  to  by  many  successive  sovereigns.  Acting  upon 
the  principle  that  government  should  be  for  the  benefit  of  the  governed,  and 
in  conformity  to  die  dictates  of  reason  and  justice,  they  examined  the  facts  by 
those  Divine  lights,  and  dispovered  cause  to  discard  their  ruler.  They  did 
not  object  to  being  ruled.  They  were  satisfied  with  their  historical  institu- 
tions, and  preferred  the  mixture  of  hereditary  sovereignty  with  popular  repre- 
sentation to  which  they  were  accustomed.  They  did  not  devise  an  ij  priori 
constitution.  Philip  having  violated  the  law  of  reason  and  the  statutes  of  the 
land,  was  deposed,  and  a  new  chief  magistrate  was  to  be  elected  in  his  stead. 
This  was  popular  sovereignty  in  fact,  but  not  in  words.  The  deposition  and 
election  could  be  legally  justified  only  by  the  inherent  right  of  the  people  to 
depose  and  to  elect ;  yet  the  provinces,  in  their  Declaration  of  Independence, 
spoke  of  the  Divine  right  of  kings,  even  while  dethroning,  by  popular  right, 
their  own  King  I 

So  also,  in  the  instructions  given  by  the  States  to  their  envoys  charged  to 
justify  the  abjuration  before  the  Imperial  Diet  held  at  Augsburg,*  twelve 
monUis  later,  the  highest  ground  was  claimed  for  the  popular  right  to  elect 
or  depose  the  sovereign,  while  at  the  same  rime  kings  were  spoken  of  as 
"  appointed  by  God."  It  is  true  that  they  were  described,  in  the  same  clause, 
as  "  chosen  by  the  people  " — which  was,  perhaps,  as  exact  a  concurrence  in 
the  maxim  of  Vox  popuii,  vox  Dei,  as  the  boldest  democrat  of  the  day  could 
demand.     In  truth,  a  more  democratic  course  would  have  defeated  its  own 
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ends.  The  murderous  and  mischievous  pranks  of  Irabize,  Ryhove,  and  such 
demagogues,  at  Ghent  and  elsewhere,  with  their  wild  theories  of  what  they 
called  Grecian,  Roman,  and  Helvetian  republicanism,  had  inflicted  damage 
enough  on  the  cause  of  freedom,  and  had  paved  the  road  for  the  return  of 
royal  despotism.  The  senators  assembled  at  the  Hague  gave  more  moderate 
instructions  to  their  delegates  at  Augsburg.  They  were  to  place  the  King's 
tenure  upon  contract — not  an  implied  onej  but  a  contract  as  literal  as  the 
lease  of  a  farm.  The  house  of  Aitstria,  they  were  to  maintain,  had  come 
into  the  possession  of  the  seventeen  Netherlands  upon  certain  express  con- 
ditions, and  with  the  Understanding  that  its  possession  was  to  cease  with  the 
first  condition  brokeh.  It  was  a  qliestion  of  law  and  fact,  not  of  royal  or 
popular  right  They  were  to  take  the  ground,  not  only  that  the  contract  had 
been  violated,  but  that  the  foundation  of  perpetual  justice  upon  which  it 
rested  had  likewise  been  undermined.  It  was  time  to  vindicate  both  written 
charters  and  general  principles.  "  God  has  given  absolute  power  to  no  mcrtal 
»ia«,"saidSt  Aldegonde,  "  to  do  his  own  will  against  all  iavK  and  all  reasotu."^ 
"  The  contracts  which  the  King  has  broken  are  no  pedantic  fantasies,"  said 
-the  Estates,  "  but  laws  planted  by  nature  in  the  universal  heart  of  mankind, 
and  expressly  acquiesced  in  by  prince  and  people."  *  All  men,  at  least  who 
speak  the  English  tongue,  will  accept  the  conclusion  of  the  provinces,  that 
when  laws  which  protected  the  citiien  against  arbitrary  imprisonment  and 
guaranteed  him  a  trial  in  his  own  province — which  forbade  the  appoint- 
ment of  foreigners  to  high  6fiice-^which  secured  the  property  of  the  citizen 
from  taxation,  except  by  the  reprtsentative  body — which  forbade  intermeddling 
on  the  part  of  the  sovereign  with  the  conscience  of  the  subject  in  religious 
matters — when  such  laws  had  been  subverted  by  blood-tribunals,  where  drowsy 
judges  sentenced  thousands  to  stake  and  scafl'otd  without  a  hearing  by  ex- 
communication, confiscarion,  banishment,  by  hanging,  beheading,  burajng, 
to  auch  enormous  extent  and  with  such  terrible  monotony  that  the  execu- 
tioner's sword  came  to  be  looked  upon  as  the  only  symbol  of  justice — then 
surely  it  might  be  said,  ivithout  exaggeration,  that  the  complaints  of  the 
Netherlandeis  were  "  no  pedantic  fantasies,"  and  that  the  King  had  ceased  to 
perform  his  functions  as  dispenser  of  God's  justice. 

The  Netherlanders  dealt  with  facts.  They  possessed  a  body  of  laws,  monu- 
ments of  their  national  progress,  by  which  as  good  a  share  of  individual 
liberty  was  secured  to  the  citizen  as  was  then  enjoyed  in  any  country  of  the 
world.  Their  institutions  admitted  of  great  improvement,  no  doubt ;  but  it 
was  natural  that  a  people  so  circumstanced  should  be  unwilling  to  exchange 
their  condition  for  the  vassalage  of  "  Moors  or  Indians." 

At  the  same  time  it  may  be  doubted  whether  the  instinct  for  political  free- 
dom only  would  have  sustained  them  in  the  long  contest,  and  whether  the 
bonds  which  united  them  to  the  Spanish  crown  would  have  been  broken,  had 
it  not  been  for  the  stronger  passion  for  religious  liberty  by  which  so  large  a 
portion  of  the  people  was  animated.  Boldly  as  the  United  States  of  the 
Netherlands  laid  down  their  political  maxims,  the  quarrel  might  perhaps  have 
been  healed  if  the  religious  question  had  admitted  of  a  peaceable  solution. 
Philip's  bigotry  amounting  to  frenzy,  and  the  Netherianders  of  "  the  religion  " 
being  willing,  in  their  own  words,  "  to  die  the  death  "  rather  than  abandon 
the  Reformed  faith,  there  was  upon  this  point  no  longer  room  for  hope.  In 
the  Act  of  Abjuration,  however,  it  was  thought  necessary  to  give  offence  to  no 
class  of  the  inhabitants,  but  to  lay  down  such  principles  only  as  enlightened 
Catholics  would  not  oppose.  All  parties  abhorred  the  Inquisition,  and  hatred 
to  that  institution  is  ever  prominent  among  the  causes  assigned  for  the  deposi- 
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tion  of  the  monarch.  "  Under  pretence  of  maintaining  the  Roman  religion," 
said  the  Estates,  "the  King  has  sought  by  evil  means  to  bring  into  operation 
the  whole  strength  of  the  placards  and  of  the  Inquisition — the  first  and  true 
cause  of  all  Our  miseries."  ^ 

Without  making  any  assault  u|)dn  the  Roman  Cathdiic  faith,  the  authors  of 
the  great  act  by  which'  Philip  was  for  ever  expelled  from  the  Netherlands 
showed  plainly  enough  that  religiotis  persecution  had  driven  them  at  last  to 
extremity.  At  the  same  tiro6  they  were  willing — for  the  sake  of  conciliating 
all  classes  of  their  countiymeti — to  bring  the  palltical  causes  of  discontent 
into  the  foreground,  and  to  use  discreet  language  upon  the  religiotis  question.' 

Such,  then,  being  the  spirit  which  prompted  the  provinces  Upon  this  great 
occasion,  it  may  be  asked,  Who  were  the  men  who  signed  a  document  of  such 
importance?  In  whose  name  and  by  what  authority  did  they  act  against  the 
sovereign  ?  The  signers  df  the  Declaration  of  Independence  acted  in  the  name 
and  by  the  authority  of  the  Netherland  people.  The  Estates  were  the  con- 
stitutional representatives  of  that  people.  The  statesmen  of  that  day  discover- 
ing, upon  cold  analysis  of  facts,  that  Philip's  sovereignty  was  legally  forfeited, 
fotmally  proclaimed  that  forfeiture.  Then  inquiring  what  had  become  of  the 
sovereignty,  Ihey  found  it  not  in  the  mass  of  the  people,  but  in  the  repre- 
sentative body  which  actually  personated  the  people.  The  Estates  of  the 
different  ptoVinces— consisting  of  the  knights,  nobles,  and  burgesses  of  each — 
sent,  accordingly,  their  deputies  to  the  Oenlfral  Assembly  at  the  Hague,  and 
by  this  congress  the  decree  of  abjuration  was  issued-  It  did  not  occur  to  any 
one  to  summon  the  people  in  their  primary  assemblies,  nor  would  the  people 
of  thit  day  have  comprehended  the  objects  of  such  i  summons.  They  were 
accustomed  to  the  action  of  the  Estates,  and  those  bodies  represented  as 
large  a  number  of  political  capacities  aS  could  be  expected  of  assemblies  chosen 
then  upon  general  principles.  The  hoUr  had  not  arrived  for  more  profound 
analysis  of  the  Social  compact  Philip  was  actoi'diligly  deposed  justly,  legally, 
formally — justly,  because  it  had  become  necessary  to  abjure  a  monarch  who 
was  determined  not  only  to  opptess  but  to  exterminate  his  people ;  legally, 
because  he  had  habitually  violated  the  constitutions  which  he  had  sworn  to 
support;  fotmally,  because  the  act  #as  done  ill  the  name  of  the  people,  b; 
the  body  hiatoritsJly  representing  the  people, 

Wha^  then,  was  the  condition  of  the  nation,  after  this  great  step  had  been 
taken  ?  It  stoodj  as  it  were,  with  its  sovereignty  in  its  hand,  dividing  it  into 
two  portions,  and  offering  it,  thus  separated,  to  two  distinct  individuals.  The 
sovereignty  of  Holland  and  Zealand  had  been  reloctantly  accepted  by  Orange. 
The  sovereignty  of  the  united  provinces  had  been  offered  to  Anjou,  but  the 
terms  of  agreement  with  that  Duke  bad  not  yet  been  ratified.  The  movement 
was  therefore  triple,  consisting  of  an  abjilration  and  of  two  sepatate  elections 
of  hereditary  chiefs;  these  tfro  elections  being  atcomplished  in  the  same 
manner  by  the  representative  bodies  respectively  of  the  United  Provinces  and 
of  Holland  and  Zealand.  Neither  the  abjutation  nor  the  elections  were  acted 
upon  beforehand  by  the  communities,  the  train-bands,  or  the  guilds  of  the 
cities — all  represented,  in  fatt,  by  the  magistrates  and  councils  of  each  ;  nor 
by  the  peasantry  of  the  open  country — all  supposed  to  be  represented  by  the 
knights  and  nobles.  All  clashes  of  individuals,  htTwever,  aitanged  in  various 
political  or  military  combinations,  gave  their  acquiescence  afterwards,  together 
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witli  their  oaths  of  allegiance.  The  people  approved  the  important  steps  taken 
l>y  their  representatives.' 

Without  a  direct  intention  on  the  part  of  the  people  or  its  leaders  to 
establish  a  republic,  the  Republic  established  itself.  Providence  did  not 
permit  the  whole  country,  so  full  of  wealth,  intelligence,  healthy  political 
action — so  stocked  with  powerful  cities  and  an  energetic  population,  to  be 
combined  into  one  free  and  prosperous  commonweallh.  The  &ctiou3  ambi- 
tion of  a  few  grandees,  the  cynical  venality  of  many  nobles,  the  frenzy  of  the 
Ghent  democracy,  the  spirit  of  religious  intolerance,  the  consummate  military 
and  political  genius  of  Alexander  Famese,  the  exaggerated  self-abn Ration  and 
the  tragic  fate  of  Orange,  all  united  to  dissever  this  group  of  flourishing  and 
kindred  provinces. 

The  want  of  personal  ambition  on  thp  part  of  William  the  Silent  inflicted, 
perhaps,  a  serious  damage  upon  his  country.  Me  believed  a  single  chief 
requisite  for  the  United  States;  hp  might  have  been,  but  always  refused  to 
become,  that  chief;  and  yet  he  haa  bepn  hc|d  up  for  centuries  by  many 
writers  as  a  conspirator  and  a  self-seekipg  intriguer,  "  It  seems  to  me,"  said 
he,  with  equal  pathos  and  truth,  upon  one  occasiQn,  "that  I  was  bom  in  this 
bad  planet  that  all  which  I  do  might  be  misinterpreted,"  *  The  people  wor- 
shipped him,  and  there  was  many  an  occasion  when  his  election  would  have 
been  carried  with  enthusiasm.*  -'Thpse  provinces,"  said  John  of  Nassau, 
"  are  coming  very  unwillingly  into  the  arrangement  with  the  Duke  of  Alen9on, 
The  majority  feel  much  more  inclined  t(i  fftfl  (hf  fritue,  who  is  daily  and 
without  intermission  implored  to  give  hfs  coffsetif.  His  grace,  however,  will  in 
no  wise  agree  to  this ;  not  because  he  fe^rs  the  consequences,  such  as  loss 
of  property  or  increased  danger,  for  thprein  he  is  plunged  as  deeply  as  he 
ever  could  be ; — on  the  contrary,  if  hp  considered  only  the  interests  of  his 
race  and  the  grandeur  of  his  house,  he  could  e^tpect  nothing  but  increase  of 
honour,  gold,  and  gear,  with  all  other  prosperity.  He  refuses  only  on  this 
aeeount — that  it  may  not  be  thought  that,  imtead  of  religious  freedom  for  the 
eountry,  he  has  been  seeking  a  kingdom  for  himself  and  his  own  private  advame- 
ment.  Moreover,  he  believes  that  the  connection  with  France  will  be  of  more 
benefit  to  the  country  and  to  Christianity  than  if  a  peace  should  be  made 
with  Spain,  or  than  if  he  should  himsflf  acpppt  the  sovereignty,  as  he  is 
desired  to  do."  * 

The  unfortunate  negotiations  with  Apjou,  to  which  no  man  was  more 
opposed  than  Count  John,  proceeded  therefore.  In  the  meantime,  the  sove- 
reignty over  the  united  provinces  was  provisionally  held  by  the  national  council, 
and,  at  the  urgent  solicitation  of  the  States-general,  by  the  Prince.'  The 
Archduke  Matthias,  whose  functions  were  most  unceremoniously  brought  to 
an  end  by  the  transactions  which  we  have  been  recording,  took  his  leave  of 
the  States,  and  departed  in  the  month  of  October,'  Brought  to  the  country 
a  beardless  boy  by  the  intrigues  of  a  faction  who  wished  to  use  him  as  a 
tool  against  William  of  Orange,  he  had  quietly  submitted,  on  the  contrary, 
to  serve  as  the  instrument  of  that  great  statesman.  His  personality  during 
his  residence  was  null,  and  he  had  to  expiate,  by  many  a  petty  mortification, 
by  many  a  bitter  tear,  the  boyish  ambition  which  brought  him  to  the  Nether- 
lands. He  had  certainly  had  ample  leisure  to  repenc  the  haste  with  which 
he  had  got  out  of  his  warm  bed  in  Vienna  to  take  Jiis  bootless  journey  to 
Brussels.  Nevertheless,  in  a  country  where  so  much  baseness,  cruelty,  and 
treachciy  was  habitually  practised  by  men  of  high  posidon,  as  was  the  case 
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in  the  Netherlaiids,  it  is  something  in  favour  of  Matthias  that  he  had  not  been 
base,  or  cruel,  or  treacherous.^  The  States  voted  him,  on  his  departure,  a 
pension  of  fifty  thousand  guldens  annually,^  which  was  probably  not  paid  with 
exemplary  regularity.* 


CHAPTER.  V. 


Policy  of  electing  Anjou  as  soTereign— Comrooda  et  incommoda — Views  of  Orange — Opinions  at 
the  French  conn— Anjou  relieves  Cambiiy— Parma  besieges  Tournaj— Brave  defence  by 
the  Princen  of  ELiplnoji' — Honourable  capltnlatiaa — Anjon'i  courtsbip  In  England — Th« 
Dulu'a  arrival  in  Ibe  NeUierlandi~ Portrait  of  Anjotk— Feilivities  in  Flushing — Inanguiation 
at  Antwerp— The  conditions  or  articles  subscribed  to  by  the  IhiJte— Attempt  upon  the  life 
of  Orange— The  assassin's  papers — Confession  of  Venero — Gasper  Anaslro— His  escape— 
Execution  of  Venero  and  Zammermano — Precarious  condition  of  the  Prince — His  recovny-^ 
Death  of  the  Princess — Premature  lellers  of  Parma — Further  negotiations  with  Orange  ai 
to  the  soveragnty  of  Holland  and  Zealand — Character  of  the  revised  constitution — Com- 
parison of  the  poiitioni  of  the  Prince  before  and  after  his  acceptance  of  the  Counlship. 

Thus  it  was  arranged  that,  for  the  present  at  least,  the  Prince  should  exer- 
cise sovereignty  over  Holland  and  Zealand,  although  he  had  himself  used  his 
utmost  exertions  to  induce  those  provinces  to  join  the  rest  of  the  United 
Netherlands  in  the  proposed  election  of  Anjou.*  This,  however,  they  sternly 
refused  to  do.  There  was  also  a  great  disinclination  felt  by  many  in  the 
other  states  to  this  hazardous  offer  of  their  allegiance,*  and  it  was  the  personal 
infiuence  of  Orange  that  eventually  carried  the  measure  through.  Looldng 
at  the  position  of  affairs  and  at  the  character  of  Anjou  as  they  appear  to  us 
now,  it  seems  difficult  to  account  for  the  Prince's  policy.  It  is  so  natural  to 
judge  only  by  the  result,  that  we  are  ready  to  censure  statesmen  for  conse- 
quences  which  beforehand  might  seem  utterly  incredible,  and  for  reading 
falsely  human  characters  whose  entire  development  only  a  late  posterity  has 
had  full  opportunity  to  appreciate."  Still  one  would  think  that  Anjou  had 
been  sufficiently  kfiown  to  inspire  distrust. 

There  was  but  little,  too,  in  the  aspect  of  the  French  court  to  encourage 
hopes  of  valuable  assistance  from  that  quarter.  It  was  urged,  not  without 
reason,  that  the  French  were  as  likely  to  become  as  dangerous  as  the  Span- 
iards ;  that  they  would  prove  nearer  and  more  troublesome  roasters ;  that 
France  intended  the  incorporation  of  the.  Netherlands  into  her  own  kingdom ; 
that  the  provinces  would  therefore  be  dispersed  for  ever  from  the  German 
Empire ;  and  that  it  was  as  well  to  hold  to  the  tyrant  under  whom  they  bad 
been  born,  as  to  give  themselves  voluntarily  to  another  of  their  own  making.^ 
In  short,  it  was  maintained,  in  homely  language,  that  "France  and  Spain 
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were  both  under  one  coverlid." '  It  might  have  been  added,  that  only  extreme 
misery  could  raa^e  the  provinces  take  either  bedfello^r.  Moreover,  it  was 
asserted,  with  reason,  that  Anjou  would  be  a  very  expensive  master,  for  his 
luxurious  and  extravagant  habits  were  notorious — that  he  was  a  man  in  whom 
no  confidence  could  be  placed,  and  one  who  would  grasp  at  arbitrary  power 
by  any  means  which  might  present  themselves.^  Above  all,  it  was  urged 
that  he  was  not  of  the  true  religion,  that  he  hated  the  professors  of  that  faith 
in  his  heart,  and  that  it  was  extremely  unwise  for  men  whose  dearest  interests 
were  their  religious  ones,  to  elect  a  sbvereign  of  opposite  creed  to  their  own. 
To  these  plausible  views  the  Prince  of  Orange  and  thos?  who  acted  with 
him  had,  however,  sufficient  answers.  The  Netherlands  had  waited  long 
enough  for  assistance  from  other  quarters.  Germany  would  not  lift  a  finger 
in  the  caus^  ;  on  the  contrary,  the  whole  of  Germany,  whether  Protestant  or 
Catholic,  was  either  openly  or  cQvertly  hostile.  It  was  madness  to  wait  till 
assistance  came  to  them  from  unseen  sources.  It  was  time  for  them  to  assist 
themselves,  and  to  tate  the  best  they  could  gej ;  for  when  men  were  starving 
they  could  not  afford  to  be  dainty.  They  might  be  bound  hand  and  foot, 
they  might  be  overwhelmed  a  thousand  times,  before  they  would  receive 
succour  from  Germany,  or  from  any  land  but  France.  Under  the  circum- 
stances in  which  they  found  themselves,  hope  delayed  was  but  a  cold  and 
meagre  consolation.'' 

"  To  speak  plainly,"  said  Orange,  "  asking  us  to  wait  is  very  much  as  if 
you  should  keep  a  man  three  days  without  any  food  in  the  expectation  of  a 
magnificent  banquet — should  persuade  him  to  refiise  bread,  and  at  the  end  of 
three  days  should  tell  him  that  the  banquet  was  not  ready,  but  that  a  still 
better  one  was  in  preparation.  Would  it  not  be  better,  then,  that  the  poor 
man,  to  avoid  starvation,  should  wait  no  longer,  but  accept  bread  wherever 
he  might  find  it?     Such  is  our  case  at  present"* 

It  was  io  this  vein  that  he  ever  wrote  and  spoke.  The  Netherlands  were 
to  rely  upon  their  own  exertions,  and  to  procure  the  best  alliance  together 
with  the  most  efficient  protection  possible.  They  were  not  strong  enough  to 
cope  single-handed  with  their  powerful  tyrant,  but  they  were  strong  enough 
if  they  used  the  instruments  which  Heaven  offered.  It  was  not  trusting  but 
tempting  Providence  to  wait  supinely,  instead  of  grasping  boldly  at  the  means 
of  rescue  within  reach.  It  became  the  character  of  brave  men  to  act,  not  to 
expect  "  Otherwise,"  said  the  Prince,  "  we  may  climb  to  the  tops  of  trees, 
like  the  Anabaptists  of  Muiister,  and  expect  God's  assistance  to  drop  from 
the  clouds."  *  It  is  only  by  listening  to  these  arguments,  so  often  repeated, 
that  we  can  comprehend  the  policy  of  Orange  at  this  period.  "  God  has  said 
that  He  would  furnish  the  ravens  with  food,  and  the  lions  with  their  prey," 
said  he  ;  "  but  the  birds  and  the  lions  do  not,  therefore,  sit  in  their  nests  and 
their  lairs  waiting  for  their  food  to  descend  frOm  heaven,  but  they  seek  it  where 
it  is  to  be  found,"  •  So  also,  at  a  later  day,  when  events  seemed  to  have  justified 
the  distrust  so  generally  felt  in  Anjou,  the  Prince,  nevertheless,  held  similar 
language.  "I  do  not,"saidhe,  "calumniate  those  who  tell  us  to  put  our  trust  in 
God.  That  is  my  opinion  also.  But  it  is  trusting  pod  to  use  the  means  which 
He  places  in  our  hands,  and  to  ask  that  His  blessings  may  come  upon  them."^ 

TTiere  was  a  feeing  entertained  by  the  more  sanguine  that  the  French 
King  would  heartily  assist  the  Netherlands  after  his  brother  should  be  fairly 
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installed.  He  had  expressly  written  to  that  eSett,  assuring  Anjou  that  he 
would  help  him  with  all  his  strength,  and  would  euter  into  close  alliance  with 
those  Netherlands  which  should  accept  him  as  prince  and  sovereign.'  In 
another  and  more  private  letter  to  the  Duke,  the  King  promised  to  assist  his 
brother  "  even  to  his  last  shirL"  ^  There  is  no  doubt  that  it  was  the  policy 
of  the  statesmen  of  France  to  assist  the  Netherlands,  while  the  "  mignons  "  of 
the  worthless  l^ing  were  of  a  contrary  opinion.  Many  of  them  were  secret 
partisans  of  Spain,  and  found  it  more  agreeable  to  receive  the  secret  pay  of 
Philip  than. to  assist  his  revolted  provinces.  They  found  it  easy  to  excite 
the  jealousy  of  the  monarch  against  his  brother — a  passion  which  proved 
more  effective  than  the  more  lofty  ambition  of  annexing  the  Low  Countries, 
according  to  the  secret  promptings  of  many  French  politicians.'  As  for  the 
Queen  Mother,  she  was  fierce  in  her  determination  to  see  fulfilled  in  this  way 
the  famous  prediction  of  Nostradamus.  Three  of  her  sons  had  successively 
worn  the  crown  of  France.  That  she  might  be  "  the  mother  of  four  kings," 
without  laying  a  third  child  in  the  tomb,  she  was  greedy  for  this  proffered 
sovereignty  to  her  youngest  and  favourite  son.  This  well-known  desire  of 
Catherine  de  Medici  was  duly  insisted  upon  by  the  advocates  of  the  election; 
for  her  influence,  it  was  urged,  would  bring  the  whole  power  of  France  to 
support  the  Netherlands.^ 

At  any  rate,  France  could  not  be  worse — could  hardly  be  so  bad — as  their 
present  tyranny.  "  Better  the  government  of  the  Gaul,  though  suspect  and 
dangerous,"  said  Everard  Reyd,  "  than  the  truculent  dominion  of  the  Spaniard. 
Even  thus  wiil  the  partri^e  fly  to  the  hand  of  man  to  escape  the  talons  of 
the  hawk."  '  As  for  the  individual  character  of  Anjou,  proper  means  would 
be  taken,  urged  the  advocates  of  his  sovereignty,  to  keep  him  in  check,  for  it 
was  intended  so  closely  to  limit  the  power  conferred  upon  him,  that  it  would 
be  only  supreme  in  name.  The  Netherlands  were  to  be,  in  reality,  a  republic, 
of  which  Anjpu  was  to  be  a  kind  of  Italian  or  Frisian  podesta,  "  The  Duke 
is  not  to  act  according  to  his  pleasure,"  said  one  of  the  negotiators,  in  a. 
private  letter  to  Count  John ;  "  we  shall  take  care  to  provide  a  good  muzzle 
for  him."  '  How  conscientiously  the  "  muzzle  "  was  prepared,  j»iU  appear  from 
the  articles  by  which  the  States  soon  afterwards  accepted  the  new  sovereign. 
How  basely  he  contrived  to  slip  the  muzzle — in  what  cruel  and  cowardly 
fashion  he  bathed  his  fangs  in  the  blood  of  the  flock  committed  to  him,  will 
also  but  too  soon  appear. 

As  for  the  religious  objection  tp  Anjou,  on  which  more  stress  was  laid  than 
upon  any  other,  the  answer  was  equally  ready.  Orange  professed  himself 
"  not  theologian  enough  "  to  go  into  the  subtleties  brought  forward.  As  it 
was  intended  to  establish  most  firmly  a  religious  peace,  wicii  entire  tolerance 
for  all  creeds,  he  did  not  think  it  absolutely  essential  to  require  a  prince  of 
the  Reformed  faith.  Jt  was  bigotry  to  dictate  to  the  sovereign  when  full 
liberty  in  religious  njatters  wrs  claimed  for  the  subject  Orange  was  known 
to  be  a  zealous  professor  of  the  Reformed  worship  himself;  but  he  did  not 
therefore  reject  political  assistance,  even  though  afforded  by  a  not  very  enthu- 
siastic member  of  the  ancient  Church. 

"  If  the  priest  and  the  Levite  pass  us  by  when  we  are  fallen  among  thieves," 
said  he,  with  much  aptness  and  some  bitterness,  "  shall  we  reject  the  aid 
profiered  by  the  Samaritan  because  he  is  of  a  difierent  faith  from  the  worthy 
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fathers  who  have  left  us  to  perish?"'  In  short,  it  was  observed  with  perfect 
truth,  that  Philip  had  been  removed,  not  because  he  was  a  Catholic,  but 
because  he  was  a  tyrant ;  not  because  his  faith  was  different  from  that  of  his 
subjects,  but  because  he  was  resolved  to  exterminate  all  men  whose  religion 
differed  from  his  own.  It  was  not,  therefore,  inconsistent  to  choose  another 
Catholic  for  a  sovereign,  if  proper  guarantees  could  be  obtained  that  he  would 
protect,  and  not  oppress,  the  Reformed  Churches.  "  If  the  Duke  have  the 
same  designs  as  the  King,"  said  St.  Aldegonde,  "  it  would  be  a  great  piece 
of  folly  to  change  one  tyrant  and  persecutor  for  another.  If,  on  the  contrary, 
instead  of  oppressing  our  liberties,  he  will  maintain  them,  and  in  place  of 
extirpating  the  disciples  of  the  true  religion,  he  will  protect  them,  theo  are 
all  the  reasons  of  our  opponents  without  vigour."  ' 

By  midsummer  the  Duke  of  Anjou  made  his  appearance  in  the  western 
part  of  the  Netherlands.  The  Prince  of  Parma  had  recently  come  before 
Cambray  with  the  intention  of  reducing  that  important  cily.  On  the  arrival 
of  Anjou,  however,  at  the  head  of  five  thousand  cavalry — nearly  all  of  them 
gentlemen  of  high  degree  serving  as  volunteers — and  of  twelve  thousand 
infantry,  Alexander  raised  the  siege  precipitately,  and  retired  towards 
Tournay.  Anjou  victualled  the  city,  strengthened  the  garrison,  and  then, 
as  his  cavalry  had  only  enlisted  for  a  summer's  amusement,  and  could  no 
longer  be  held  together,  he  disbanded  his  forces.  The  bulk  of  the  infantry 
took  service  for  the  States  under  the  Prince  of  Espinoy,  Governor  of  Tour- 
nay.  The  Duke  himself,  finding  that,  notwithstanding  the  treaty  of  Plessis 
les  Tour^  and  the  present  showy  demonstration  upon  his  part,  the  Slates 
were  not  yet  prepared  to  render  him  formal  allegiance,  and  being,  moreover, 
in  the  heyday  of  what  was  universally  considered  his  prosperous  courtship  of 
Queen  Elizabeth,  soon  afterwards  took  his  departure  for  England.' 

Parma,  being  thus  relieved  of  his  interference,  soon  afterwards  laid  siege 
to  the  important  city  of  Tournay.  The  Prince  of  Espinoy  was  absent  with 
the  army  in  the  north,  but  the  Princess  commanded  in  his  absence.  She 
fulfilled  her  duty  in  a  manner  worthy  of  the  house  from  which  she  sptang,  for 
the  blood  of  Count  Horn  was  in  her  veins.  The  daughter  of  Mary  de 
Montmorency,  the  Admiral's  sister,  answered  the  summons  of  Paima  to  sur- 
render at  discretion  with  defiance.  The  garrison  was  encouraged  by  her  stead- 
fastness. The  Princess  appeared  daily  among  her  troops  superintending  the 
defences  and  personally  directing  the  officers.  During  one  of  the  assaults, 
she  is  said,  but  perhaps  erroneously,  to  have  been  wounded  in  the  arm,  not- 
withstanding which  she  refused  to  retire.* 

The  siege  lasted  two  months.  Meantime,  it  became  impossible  for  Orange 
and  the  States,  notwithstanding  their  efforts,  to  raise  a  sufficient  force  to 
drive  Parma  from  his  entrenchments.  The  city  was  becoming  gradually  and 
surely  undermined  from  without,  while  at  the  same  time  the  insidious  art  of 
a  Dominican  friar.  Father  G^ry  by  name,  had  been  as  surely  sappng  the 
fidelity  of  the  garrison  from  within.  An  open  revolt  of  the  Catholic  popu- 
lation being  on  the  point  of  taking  place,  it  became  impossible  any  longer  to 
hold  the  city.  Those  of  the  Reformed  faith  insisted  that  the  place  should  be 
surrendered ;  and  the  Princess,  being  thus  deserted  by  all  parties,  made  an 
honourable  capitulation  with  Parma.  She  herself,  with  alt  her  garrison,  was 
allowed  to  retire  with  personal  property,  and  with  all  the  honours  of  war,  while 
the  sack  of  the  city  was  commuted  for  one  hundred  thousand  crowns,  levied 
upon  the  inhabitants.     The  Princess,  on  leaving  the  gates,  was  received  with 
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such  a  shout  of  applause  from  the  royal  army  that  she  seemed  less  like  a 
defeated  commander  than  a  conqueror.  Upon  the  30th  November  Parma 
accordingly  entered  the  place  which  be  had  been  besieging  since  the  ist  of 
October.' 

By  the  end  of  the  autumn,  the  Prince  of  Orange,  more  than  ever  dissatis- 
fied with  the  anarchical  condition  of  affairs,  and  with  the  obstinate  jealousy 
and  parsimony  of  the  different  provinces,  again  summoned  the  country  in 
the  most  earnest  language  to  provide  for  the  general  defence  and  to  take 
measures  for  the  inauguration  of  Anjou.  He  painted  in  sombre  colours  the 
prospect  flfhich  lay  before  them  if  nothing  was  done  to  arrest  the  progress 
of  the  internal  disorders  and  of  the  external  foe,  whose  forces  were  steadily 
augmenting.  Had  the  provinces  followed  his  advice,  instead  of  quarrelling 
among  themselves,  they  would  have  had  a  powerful  array  on  foot  to  second 
the  efforts  of  Anjou  and  subsequently  to  save  Toumay.  They  had  remained 
supine  and  stolid,  even  while  the  cannonading  agamsC  these  beautiful  cities 
was  in  their  very  ears.  No  man  seemed  to  think  himself  interested  in  public 
affairs,  save  when  his  own  province  or  village  was  directly  attacked.*  The 
general  interests  of  the  commonwealth  were  forgotten  in  local  jealousy.  Had 
It  been  otherwise,  the  enemy  would  have  long  since  been  driven  over  the 
Meuse.  "  When  money,"  continued  the  Prince,  "  is  asked  for  to  carry  on  the 
war,  men  answer  as  if  they  were  talking  with  the  dead  Emperor.'  To  say, 
however,  that  they  will  pay  no  more,  is  as  much  as  to  declare  that  they 
will  give  up  their  land  and  their  religion  both,  I  say  this  not  because  I 
have  any  desire  to  put  ray  hands  into  the  common  purse.  You  well  know 
that  I  have  never  touched  the  public  money ;  but  it  is  important  that  you 
should  feel  that  there  is  no  war  in  the  country  except  the  one  which  concenis 
you  all." 

The  States,  thus  shamed  and  stimulated,  set  themselves  in  earnest  to  obey 
the  mandates  of  the  Prince,  and  sent  a  special  mission  to  England  to  arrange 
with  the  Duke  of  Anjou  for  his  formal  installation  as  sovereign.  St.  Alde- 
gonde  and  other  commissioners  were  already  there-  It  was  the  memorable 
epoch  in  the  Anjou  wooing  when  the  rings  were  exchanged  between  Eliza- 
beth and  the  Duke,  and  when  the  world  thought  that  the  nuptials  were  on 
the  point  of  being  celebrated,  St  Aldegonde  wrote  to  the  Prince  of  Orange 
on  the  zad  of  November  that  the  marriage  had  been  finally  settled  upon  that 
day.*  Throughout  the  Netherlands,  the  auspicious  tidings  were  greeted  with 
bonfires,  illuminations,  and  cannonading,*^  and  the  measures  for  hailing  the 
Prince,  thus  highly  favoured  by  so  great  a  Queen,  as  sovereign  master  of  the 
provinces  were  pushed  forward  with  great  energy. 

Nevertheless,  the  marriage  ended  in  smoke.  There  were  plenty  of  tour- 
neys, pageants,  and  banquets — a  profusion  of  nuptial  festivities,  in  short, 
where  nothing  was  omitted  but  the  nuptials.  By  the  end  of  January  1583, 
the  Duke  was  no  nearer  the  goal  than  upon  his  arrival  three  months  before. 
Acceding,  therefore,  to  the  wishes  of  the  Netherland  envoys,  he  prepared  for 
a  visit  to  their  country,  where  the  ceremony  of  his  joyful  entrance  as  Duke 
of  Brabant  and  sovereign  of  the  other  provinces  was  to  take  place.  No  open 
rupture  with  Elizabeth  occurred.  On  the  contrary,  the  Queen  accompanied 
the  Duke,  with  a  numerous  and  stately  retinue,  as  far  as  Canterbury,  and 
sent  a  most  brilliant  train  of  her  greatest  nobles  and  gentlemen  to  escort  him 
to  the  Netherlands  communicating  at  the  same  time,  by  special  letter,  her 
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wishes  to  the  States-general,  that  he  should  be  treated  with  as  much  Hodout 
"  as  if  he  were  her  second  self."  ^ 

On  the  loth  of  February,  fifteen  large  vessels  cast  anchor  at  Flushing. 
The  Duke  of  Anjou,  attended  by  the  Earl  of  Leicester,  the  Lords  Hunsdon, 
Willoughby,  Sheffield,  Howard,  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  and  many  other  personages 
of  high  rank  and  reputation,^  landed  from  this  fleet  He  was  greeted  on  his 
arrival  by  tlie  Prince  of  Orange,  who,  with  the  Prince  of  Espinoy  and  a  large 
deputation  of  the  States-general,  had  been  for  some  days  waiting  to  welcome 
him.  The  man  whom  the  Netherlands  had  chosen  for  their  new  master 
stood  on  the  shores  of  Zealand.  Francis  Hercules,  Son  of  France,  Duke  of 
Alen^on  and  Anjou,  was  at  that  time  just  twenty-eight  years  of  age ;  yet  not 
even  his  flatterers  or  his  "  minions,"  of  whom  he  had  as  regular  a  train  as 
his  royal  brother,  could  claim  for  him  the  external  graces  of  youth  or  of 
princely  dignity.  He  was  below  tlie  middle  height,  puny  and  ill-shaped. 
His  hair  and  eyes  were  brown,  his  face  was  seamed  with  the  smallpox, 
his  skin  covered  with  blotches,  his  nose  so  swollen  and  distorted  that  it 
seemed  to  be  double.  This  prominent  feature  did  not  escape  the  sarcasms 
of  his  countrymen,  who,  among  other  gibes,  were  wont  to  observe  that  the 
man  who  always  wore  two  faces  might  be  expected  to  have  two  noses  also. 
It  was  thought  that  his  revolting  appearance  was  the  principal  reason  for  the 
rupture  of  the  English  marriage,  and  it  was  in  vain  that  his  supporters  main- 
taioed  that  if  he  could  forgive  her  age,  she  might,  in  return,  excuse  his  ugli- 
ness. It  seemed  that  there  was  a  point  of  hideousness  beyond  which  even 
royal  princes  could  not  descend  with  impunity,  and  the  only  wonder  seemed 
that  Elizabeth,  with  the  handsome  Robert  Dudley  ever  at  her  feet,  could  even 
tolerate  the  addresses  of  Francis  Valois." 

His  intellect  was  by  no  means  contemptible.  He  was  not  without  a  certain 
quickness  of  apprehension  and  vivacity  of  expression  which  passed  current 
among  his  admirers  for  wit  and  wisdom.  Even  the  experiencd  St  Aldegonde 
was  deceived  in  his  character,  and  described  him,  after  an  hour  and  a  half's 
mterview,  as  a  Prince  overflowing  with  bounty,  intelhgence,  and  sincerity. 
That  such  men  as  St  Aldegonde  and  the  Prince  of  Orange  should  be  at  faidt 
in  their  judgment,  is  evidence  not  so  much  of  their  want  of  discernment,  as 
of  the  difference  between  the  general  reputation  of  the  Duke  at  that  period 
and  that  which  has  been  eventually  established  for  him  in  history.  Moreover, 
subsequent  events  were  to  exhibit  the  utter  baseness  of  his  character  more 
signally  than  it  had  been  displayed  during  his  previous  career,  however  vacil- 
lating. No  more  ignoble  yet  more  dangerous  creature  had  yet  been  loosed 
upion  the  devoted  soil  of  the  Netherlands.  Not  one  of  the  personages  who 
had  hitherto  figured  in  the  long  drama  of  the  revolt  had  enacted  so  sorry  a 
part  Ambitious  but  trivial,  enterprising  but  cowardly,  an  intriguer  and  a  dupe, 
without  religious  convictions  or  political  principles,  save  that  he  was  wilhng 
to  accept  any  creed  or  any  system  which  might  advance  his  own  schemes,  he 
was  the  most  unfit  protector  for  a  people  who,  whether  wrong  or  right,  were 
at  least  in  earnest,  and  who  were  accustomed  to  regard  truth  as  one  of  the 
virtues.  He  was  certainly  not  deficient  in  self-esteem.  With  a  figure  which 
was  insigniiicant,  and  a  countenance  which  was  repulsive,  he  had  hoped  to 
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efface  the  impiession  m^e  upon  Elizabeth's  imagmation  by  the  handsomest 
roan  in  Europe.  With  a  commonplace  capacity  and  with  a  narrow  political 
education,  he  intended  to  circumvent  the  most  profound  statesman  of  bis  age. 
And  there,  upon  the  pier  at  Flushing,  he  stood  between  them  both ;  between 
the  magnificent  Leicester,  whom  he  had  thought  to  outshine,  and  the  silent 
Prince  of  Orange,  whom  he  was  determined  to  outwit  Posterity  has  long 
been  aware  how  far  he  succeeded  in  the  one  and  the  other  attempt 

The  Duke's  arrival  was  greeted  with  the  roar  of  artillery,  the  ringing  of 
bells,  and  the  acclamations  of  a  large  concourse  of  the  inhabitants  ;  suitable 
speeches  were  made  by  the  magistrates  of  the  town,  the  deputies  of  Zealand, 
and  other  functionaries,'  and  a  stately  banquet  was  provided,  so  remarkable 
"  for  its  sugarwork  and  other  delicacies,  as  to  entirely  astonish  the  French 
and  English  lords  who  partook  thereof."  *  The  Duke  visited  Middelburg, 
where  he  was  received  with  great  state,  and  to  the  authorities  of  which  he 
expressed  his  gratification  at  finding  two  such  stately  cities  situate  so  close  to 
each  other  on  one  little  island.^ 

On  the  17th  of  February  he  set  sail  for  Antwerp.  A  fleet  of  fifty-four 
vessels,  covered  with  flags  and  streamers,  conveyed  him  and  his  retinue, 
together  with  the  large  deputation  which  had  welcomed  him  at  Flushing,  to 
the  great  commercial  metropolis.  He  stepped  on  shore  at  Keit  within  a  bow- 
shot of  the  city — for,  like  other  Dukes  of  Brabant,  he  was  not  to  enter  Antwerp 
until  he  had  taken  the  oaths  to  respect  the  constitution — and  the  ceremony 
of  inauguration  was  to  take  place  outside  the  walls.  A  large  platform  had 
been  erected  for  this  purpose,  commanding  a  view  of  the  stately  city,  with  its 
bristling  fortifications  and  shady  groves.*  A  throne,  covered  with  velvet  and 
gold,  was  prepared,  and  here  the  Duke  took  his  seat,  surrounded  by  a  brilliant 
throng,  including  many  of  the  most  distinguished  personages  in  Europe. 

It  was  a  bright  winter's  morning.  The  gaily  bannered  fleet  lay  conspicuous 
in  the  river,  while  an  enormous  concourse  of  people  were  thronging  from  all 
sides  to  greet  the  new  sovereign.  Twenty  thousand  huigher  troops,  in  bright 
uniforms,  surrounded  the  platform,  upon  the  tapestried  floor  of  which  stood 
the  magistrates  of  Antwerp,  the  leading  members  of  the  Brabant  Estates,  with. 
the  Prince  of  Orange  at  their  head,  together  with  many  other  great  function- 
aries. The  magnificence  everywhere  displayed,  and  especially  the  splendid 
costumes  of  the  military  coropanies,  excited  the  profound  astonishment  of  the 
French,  who  exclaimed  that  every  soldier  seemed  a  captain,  and  who  regarded 
with  vexation  their  own  inferior  equipments.' 

Andrew  Hessels,  doctor  utriusque  juris,  delivered  a  salutatory  oration,  in 
which,  among  other  flights  of  eloquence,  he  expressed  the  hope  of  the  provinces 
that  the  Duke,  with  the  beams  of  his  greatness,  wisdom,  and  magnanimity, 
would  dissipate  all  the  mists,  fogs,  and  other  exhalations  which  were  pernicious 
to  their  national  prosperity,  and  that  he  would  bring  back  the  sunlight  of  their 
ancient  glory,* 

Anjou  answered  these  compliments  with  equal  courtesy,  and  had  much  to 
say  of  his  willingness  to  shed  every  drop  of  his  blood  in  defence  of  the  Brabant 
liberties ;  but  it  might  have  damped  the  enthusiasm  of  the  moment  could  the 
curtain  of  the  not  very  distant  future  have  been  lifted.  The  audience,  listening 
to  these  promises,  might  have  seen  that  it  was  not  so  much  his  blood  as  theirs 
which  he  was  disposed  to  shed,  and  less,  too,  in  defence  than  in  violation  of 
those  same  liberties  which  he  was  swearing  to  protect. 

Orator  Hessels  then  read  aloud  the  articles  of  the  Joyous  Entry  in  the 
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Flemish  language,  and  the  Duke  was  asked  if  he  required  any  explanations 
of  that  celebrated  constitution.  He  replied  that  he  had  thoroughly  studied 
its  provisions,  with  the  assistance  of  the  Prince  of  Orange,  during  his  voyage 
from  Flushing,  and  was  quite  prepared  to  swear  to  maintain  them.  The 
oaths,  according  to  the  antique  custom,  were  then  administered.  Afterwards 
the  ducal  hat  and  the  velvet  mantle  lined  with  ermine  were  brought,  the 
Prince  of  Orange  assisting  his  Highness  to  assume  this  historical  costumt  ot 
the  Brabant  Dukes,  and  saying  to  him,  as  he  fastened  the  button  at  the  throat, 
"  I  must  secure  this  robe  so  firmly,  my  lord,  that  no  man  may  ever  tear  it  from 
your  shoulders."^ 

Thus  airayed  in  his  garment  of  sovereignty,  Anjou  was  compelled  to  listen 
to  another  oration  from  the  pensionary  of  Antwerp,  John  van  der  Werken. 
He  then  exchanged  oaths  with  the  magistrates  of  the  city,  and  received  the 
keys,  which  he  returned  for  safe  keeping  to  the  burgomaster.  Meanwhile  the 
trumpets  sounded,  largess  of  gold  and  silver  coins  was  scattered  among  the 
people,  and  the  heralds  cried  aloud,  "  Long  live  the  Duke  of  Brabant"* 

A  procession  was  then  formed  to  escort  the  new  Duke  to  his  commercial 
capital.  A  stately  and  striking  procession  it  was.  The  Hanseatic  merchants 
in  ancient  German  attire,  the  English  merchants  in  long  velvet  cassocks,  the 
heralds  in  their  quaint  costume,  the  long  train  of  civic  militia  with  full  bands 
of  music,  the  chief  functionaries  of  city  and  province  in  their  black  mantles 
and  gold  chains,  all  marching  under  emblematical  standards  or  time-honoured 
blazons,  followed  each  other  in  dignified  order.  Then  came  the  Duke  him- 
self, on  a  white  Barbaiy  horse,  caparisoned  with  cloth  of  gold.  He  was  sur- 
rounded with  English,  French  and  Netherland  grandees,  many  of  them  of 
world-wide  reputation.  There  was  the  stately  Leicester  ;  Sir  Philip  Sidney, 
the  mirror  of  chivalry  ;  the  gaunt  and  imposing  form  of  William  the  Silent ; 
his  son.  Count  Maurice  of  Nassau,  destined  to  be  the  first  captain  of  his  age, 
then  a  handsome  dark-eyed  lad  of  fifteen  ;  the  Dauphin  of  Auvergne  j  the 
Mar^chal  de  Biron  and  his  sons  ;  the  Prince  of  Espinoy  ;  the  Lords  Sheffield, 
Willoughby,  Howard,  Hunsdon,  and  many  others  of  high  degree  and  distin- 
guished reputation.^  The  ancient  guilds  of  the  crossbow-men  and  archers  of 
Brabant,  splendidly  accoutred,  formed  the  bodyguard  of  the  Duke,  while  his 
French  cavaliers,  the  life-guardsmen  of  the  Prince  of  Orange,  and  the  troops 
of  the  line,  followed  in  great  numbers,  their  glittering  uniforms  all  gaily  in- 
termingled, "  like  the  flowers  de  luce  upon  a  royal  mantle."  The  procession, 
thus  gorgeous  and  gay,  was  terminated  by  a  dismal  group  of  three  hundred 
malefactors,  marching  in  fetters,  and  imploring  pardon  of  the  Duke,  a  boon 
which  was  to  be  granted  at  evening.  Great  torches,  although  it  was  high 
noon,  were  burning  along  the  road,  at  intervals  of  four  or  five  feet,  in  a  con- 
tinuous line  reaching  from  the  platform  at  Kiel  to  the  portal  of  St  Joris, 
through  which  the  entrance  to  the  city  was  to  be  made. 

Inside  the  gate  a  stupendous  allegory  was  awaiting  the  approach  of  the  new 
sovereign.*  A  huge  gilded  car,  crowded  with  those  emblematical  and  highly 
bedizened  personages  so  dear  to  the  Netherlanders,  obstructed  the  advance 
of  the  procession.  All  the  virtues  seemed  to  have  come  out  for  an  airing  in 
one  chariot,  and  were  now  waiting  to  offer  their  homage  to  Francis  Hercules 
Vaiois.  Religion  in  "red  satin,"  holding  the  gospel  in  her  hand,  was  sup- 
ported by  Justice  "in  orange  velvet," armed  with  blade  and  beam.     Prudence 
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and  Fortitude  embraced  each  other  near  a  column  enwreathed  by  seipents, 
"  with  their  tails  in  their  ears  to  typify  deafness  to  flattery  ; "  while  Patriotism 
as  a  pelican,  and  Patience  as  a  brooding-hen,  looked  benigaandy  upon  the 
scene.  This  greeting  duly  acknowledged,  the  procession  aihranced  into  the 
city.  The  streets  were  lined  with  troops  and  with  citizens;  the  balconies 
were  filled  with  fair  women ;  "  the  very  gables,"  says  aq  enthusiastic  conlem- 
potmiy,  "seemed  to  laugh  with  ladies'  eyes,"'  The  market-place  was  filled 
with  waxen  torches  and  with  blazing  tar-barrels,  while  io  its'centrc  stood  the 
giant  Antigonus — founder  of  the  city  thirteen  hundred  years  before  the 
Christian  era — the  fabulous  personage  who  was  ^cci(5Comed  to  throw  the 
right  hands  of  all  smuggling  merchant;,  into  the  Scheld.^  This  colossal  indi- 
vidual, attired  in  a  "  surcoat  of  sky-blue,"  and  holding  a  banner  emblazoned 
with  the  arms  of  Spain,  turned  its  head  as  the  Quke  entered  the  square,  saluted 
the  new  sovereign,  and  then  dropping  the  Spanish  scutcheon  upon  the  ground, 
raised  aloft  another  bearing  the  arms  of  Anjoti.^ 

And  thus,  amid  exuberant  outpouring  of  confidence,  another  lord  and  master 
had  made  his  triumphal  entrance  into  the  Netherlands.  Alas  I  how  often  had 
this  sanguine  people  greeted  with  similar  acclamsitions  the  advent  of  their 
betrayers  and  their  tyrants  !  How  soon  were  they  to  discover  that  the  man 
whom  tljey  were  thus  receiving  with  the  wannest  enthusiasm  was  the  most 
treacherous  tyrant  of  all. 

It  was  nightfall  before  the  procession  at  last  reached  the  palace  of  St. 
Michael,  which  had  been  fitted  up  for  the  temporary  reception  of  the  Duke.* 
The  next  day  was  devoted  to  speechTmaking ;  various  deputations  waiting 
upon  the  new  Duke  of  Brabant  with  congratulatory  addresses.  The  Grand 
Pensionary  delivered  a  pompous  oration  upon  a  platform  hung  with  sky-blue 
silk,  and  carpeted  with  cloth  of  gold.  A  committee  of  the  German  and  French 
Keformed  Churches  made  a  long  harangue,  in  which  they  expressed  the  hope 
that  the  Lord  would  make.the  Duke  "  as  valiant  as  David,  as  wise  as  Solomon, 
and  as  pious  as  Hezekiah."  ^  A  ^oman  Catholic  deputation  informed  his 
Highness  that  for  eight  months  the  members  of  the  ancient  Church  had 
been  forbidden  all  religious  exercises,  savipg  baptism,  marriage,  visitation  of 
the  sick,  and  burials.  A  promise  was  therefore  made  that  this  prohibition, 
which  had  been  the  result  of  the  disturbances  recorded  in  a  preceding  chapter, 
should  be  immediately  modified,  and  on  the  15th  of  March  accordingly  it  was 
arranged,  by  command  of  the  magistrates,  that  all  Catholics  should  have  per- 
mission to  attend  public  worship,  according  to  the  ancient  ceremonial,  in  the 
Church  of  St.  Michael,  which  had  been  originally  designated  for  the  use  of 
the  new  Duke  of  Brabant.  It  was,  however,  stipulated  that  all  who  desired 
to  partake  of  this  privilege  should  take  the  oath  of  abjuration  beforehand,  and 
go  to  the  church  without  arms."* 

Here  then  had  been  oaths  enough,  orations  enough,  compliments  enough, 
to  make  any  agreement  steadfast,  so  far  as  windy  suspirations  could  furnish 
a  solid  foundation  for  the  social  compacL  Bells,  trumpets,  and  the  brazen 
throats  of  men  and  of  cannons  had  made  a  sutficient  din,  torches  and  tar- 
barrels  had  made  a  sufficient  glare,  to  confirm — so  far  as  noise  and  blazing 
pitch  could  confirm — the  decorous  proceedings  of  church  and  townhouse, 
but  time  was  soon  to  show  the  value  of  such  demonstrations.     Meantime,  the 
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"  tnuzzle  "  had  been  fastened  with  solemnity  and  accepted  with  docility.  The 
terms  of  the  treaty  concluded  at  Plessis  les  Tours  and  Bordeaux  were  made 
public.  The  Duke  had  subscribed  to  twenty-seven  articles,  which  made  as 
stringent  and  sensible  a  constitutional  compact  as  could  be  desired  by  any 
Netherland  patriot  These  articles,^  taken  in  connection  with  the  ancient 
charters  which  they  expressly  upheld,  left  to  the  new  sovereign  no  vestige  of 
arbitrary  power.  He  was  merely  the  hereditary  president  of  a  representative 
republic.  He  was  to  be  Duke,  Count,  Margrave,  or  Seignior  of  the  different 
provinces  on  the  same  terms  which  his  predecessors  had  accepted.  He  was 
to  transmit  the  dignities  to  his  children.  If  there  were  more  than  one  child, 
the  provinces  were  to  select  one  of  the  number  for  their  sovereign,  fie  was 
to  maintain  all  the  aiicient  privileges,  charters,  statutes,  and  customs,  and  to 
forfeit  his  sovereignty  at  the  first  violatioiL  He  was  to  assemble  the  States- 
general  at  least  once  a  year.  He  was  always  to  reside  in  the  Netherlands. 
He  was  to  permit  none  but  natives  to  hold  ofGce.  His  right  of  appointment 
to  all  important  posts  was  limited  to  a  selection  from  three  candidates,  to  be 
proposed  by  the  Estates  of  the  province  concerned  at  each  vacancy.  He  was 
to  maintain  "  the  Religion  "  and  the  Religious  Peace  in  the  same  state  in  which 
they  then  were,  or  as  should  afterwards  be  ordained  by  the  Estates  of  each 
province,  without  making  any  innovation  on  his  own  part.'  Holland  and 
Zealand  were  to  remain  as  they  were,  both  in  the  matter  of  religion  ami  other- 
wise? His  Highness  was  not  to  permit  that  any  one  should  be  examined  or 
molested  in  his  house  or  otherwise  in  the  matter  or  under  pretext  of  religion.* 
He  was  to  procure  the  assistance  of  the  King  of  France  for  the  Netherlands- 
He  was  to  maintain  a  perfect  and  a  perpetual  league,  offensive  and  defensive, 
between  that  kingdom  and  the  provinces,  without,  however,  permitting  any 
incorporation  of  territory.  He  was  to  carry  oh  the  war  against  Spain  with  his 
own  means  and  those  furnished  by  his  royal  brother,  in  addition  to  a  yearly 
contribution  by  the  Estates  of  two  millions  foiir  hundred  thousand  guldens.* 
He  was  to  dismiss  all  troops  at  command  of  the  States -general.  He  was  to 
make  no  treaty  with  Spain  without  their  consent. 

It  would  be  superfluous  to  point  out  the  great  difference  between  the  notions 
entertained  upon  international  law  in  the  sixteenth  centiiry  and  in  our  own. 
A  state  of  nominal  peace  existed  between  Spain,  France,  and  England ;  yet 
here  was  the  brother  of  the  French  monarch,  at  the  head  of  French  troops, 
and  attended  by  the  grandees  of  England,  solemnly  accepting  the  sovereignty 
over  the  revolted  provinces  of  Spain.'  It  is  also  curious  to  observe  that  the 
constitutional  compact  by  which  the  new  sovereign  of  the  Netherlands  was 
admitted  to  the  government,  would  have  been  repudiated  as  revolutionary  and 
republican  by  the  monarchs  of  France  or  England,  if  an  attempt  had  been 
made  to  apply  it  to  their  own  realms  ;  for  the  ancient  charters — which  in 
reality  constituted  a  republican  form  of  government — had  all  been  re-estat>- 
lished  by  the  agreement  with  Anjou. 

The  first-fruits  of  the  ban  now  began  to  display  themselves.  Sunday,  18th 
of  March  1582,  was  the  birtiiday  of  the  Duke  of  Anjou,  and  a  great  festival 
had  been  arranged  accordingly  for  the  evening  at  the  palace  of  SL  Michael, 
the  Prince  of  Orange  as  well  as  all  the  great  French  lords  being  of  course 
invited.  The  Prince  dined,  as  usual,  at  his  house  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  citadel,  in  company  with  the  Counts  Hohenlo  and  Laval,  and  the  two 
distinguished  French  commissioners,  Bonnivet  and  Des  Proneaux.    Young 
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Maurice  of  Nassau  and  two  nephews  of  the  Prince,  sons  of  his  brother  John, 
were  also  present  at  table.  During  dinner  the  conversation  was  animated, 
many  stories  being  related  of  the  cruelties  which  had  been  practised  by  the 
Spaniards  in  the  provinces.  On  rising  from  the  table.  Orange  led  the  way 
from  the  diningroom  to  his  own  apartments,  showing  the  noblemen  inh  is 
company,  as  he  passed  along,  a  piece  of  tapestry  upon  which  some  Spanish 
soldiers  were  represented.  At  this  moment,  as  he  stood  upon  the  threshold 
of  the  antechamber,  a  youth  of  small  Stature,  Vulgar  mien,  and  pale  dark  com- 
plexion, appeared  from  among  the  servants  and  offered  him  a  petition.  He 
took  the  paper,  and  as  he  did  so,  the  stranger  suddenly  drew  a  pistol  and 
discharged  it  at  the  head  of  the  Prince.  The  ball  entered  the  neck  under  ihe 
right  ear,  passed  through  the  roof  of  the  mouth,  and  came  out  under  the  lefl 
jawbone,  carrying  with  it  two  teeth.^  The  pistol  had  been  held  so  near, 
that  the  hair  and  beard  of  the  Prince  were  set  on  fire  by  the  discliarge.  He 
remained  standing,  but  blinded,  stunned,  and  for  a  moment  entirely  ignorant 
of  what  occurred.  As  he  afterwards  observed,  he  thought  perhaps  that  a  part 
of  the  house  had  suddenly  fallen.  Finding  very  soon  that  his  hair  and  beard 
were  burning,  he  comprehended  what  had  occurred,  and  called  out  quickly, 
"  Do  not  kill  him — I  forgive  him  my  death  !  "  and  turning  to  the  French 
noblemen  present,  he  added,  "Alas?  what  a  faithful  servant  does  his  High- 
ness lose  in  me  !  "  * 

These  were  his  first  words,  spoken  when,  as  all  believed,  he  .lad  been  mortally 
wounded.  The  message  of  mercy  came,  however,  too  late  ;  for  two  of  the 
gentlemen  present,  by  an  irresistible  impube,  had  run  the  assassin  through 
with  their  rapiers.  The  halberdiers  rushed  upon  him  immediately  afterwards, 
so  that  he  fell  pierced  in  thirty-two  vital  places.*  The  Prince,  supported  by 
his  friends,  walked  to  bis  chamber,  where  he  was  put  to  bed,  while  the  surgeons 
examined  and  bandaged  the  wound.  It  was  most  dangerous  in  appearance, 
but  a  very  strange  circumstance  gave  more  hope  than  could  otherwise  have 
been  entertained.  The  flame  from  tiie  pistol  had  been  so  close  that  it  had 
actually  cauterised  the  wound  inflicted  by  the  bail.  But  for  this,  it  was  sup- 
posed that  the  flow  of  blood  from  the  veins  which  had  been  shot  through 
would  have  proved  fatal  before  the  wound  could  be  dressed.  The  Prince, 
after  the  first  shock,  had  recovered  full  possession  of  his  senses,  and  believing 
himself  to  be  dying,  he  expressed  the  most  unaffected  sympathy  for  the  condition 
in  which  the  Duke  of  Anjou  would  be  placed  by  his  death.  "  Alas,  poor 
Prince  !  "  he  cried  frequently  ;  "  alas,  what  (roubles  will  now  beset  thee  I "  * 
The  surgeons  enjoined  and  implored  his  silence,  as  speaking  might  cause  the 
wound  to  prove  immediately  fatal.  He  complied,  but  wrote  incessantly.* 
As  long  as  his  heart  could  beat,  it  was  impossible  for  him  not  to  be  occupied 
with  his  country. 

Lion  Petit,  a  trusty  captain  of  the  city  gtiard,  forced  his  way  to  the  chamber, 
it  being  absolutely  necessary,  said  the  honest  burgher,  for  him  to  see  with  his 
own  eyes  that  the  Prince  was  living,  and  report  the  fact  to  the  townspeople  ; 
otherwise,  so  great  was  the  excitement,  it  was  impossible  to  say  what  might 
be  the  result     It  was,  in  fact,  believed  that  the  Prince  was  already  dead,  and 
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it  was  whispered  that  he  had  been  assassinated  by  the  order  of  Anjou.  This 
horrible  suspicion  was  flying  through  the  city,  and  producing  a  fierce  exasperar 
tion,'  as  men  talked  of  the  murder  of  Coligny,  of  St  Bartholomew,  of  die 
murderous  propensities  of  the  Valois  race.  Had  the  attempt  taken  place  in 
the  evening,  at  the  birth-pight  banquet  of  Anjou,  a  horrible  massacre  would 
have  been  the  inevitable  issue.  As  it  happened,  however,  circumstances  soon 
occurred  to  remove  the  suspicion  from  the  Freqch,  and  to  indicate  the  origin 
of  the  crime.  Meantime,  Captain  Petit  was  urged  by  the  Prince,  in  writing, 
to  go  forth  instantly  with  the  news  that  he  yet  survived,  but  to  implore  the 
people,  in  case  Gqd  should  call  him  to  Himself,  to  hold  hka  in  kind  lemem- 
brance,  to  mak^  no  tumult,  and  to  serve  the  Di4ke  obediently  and  faithfully.* 

Meaniime,  the  youthful  Maurice  of  Nassau  was  giving  proof  of  that  cool 
determination  which  already  marl^ed  his  character,  Jt  was  natural  that  a  boy 
of  fifteen  should  be  somewhat  agitated  at  seeing  such  4  father  shot  through 
the  head  before  his  eyes.  Kis  situation  was  rendered  doubly  grave  by  the 
suspicions  which  were  instantly  engendered  as  to  the  probable  origin  of  the 
attempt  It  was  already  whispered  in  the  h^  that  the  gentlemen  who  had 
been  so  ofhcious  in  slaying  the  assassin  were  his  accomplices,  who — upon  the 
principle  that  dead  men  would  tell  no  tales — were  disposed,  now  that  the 
deed  was  done,  to  preclude  inconvenient  revelations  as  to  their  own  share 
in  the  ^rime.  Maurice,  notwithstanding  th^se  causes  for  perturbation,  and 
despite  his  grief  at  his  father's  probable  death,  remained  steadily  by  the  body 
of  the  murderer.  He  was  determined,  if  possible,  to  unravel  the  plot,  and  he 
wailed  to  possess  himself  of  all  papers  and  other  articles  which  might  be  found 
upon  the  person  of  (he  deceased.* 

A  scrupulous  search  was  at  once  made  by  the  attendants,  and  everjrthing 
placed  in  the  young  Count's  own  hands.  This  done,  Maurice  expressed  a 
doubt  lest  soine  of  ihe  villain's  accomplices  might  attempt  to  take  the  articles 
from  him,^  whereupon  a  faithful  old  servant  of  his  father  came  forward,  who, 
with  an  equpharic  expression  of  the  in^portance  of  securing  such  important 
documents,  took  his  young  master  under  his  cloak,  and  led  him  to  a  retired 
apartment  of  the  house.  Here,  after  a  rapid  examination,  it  was  found  that 
the  papers  were  all  in  Spanish,  written  by  Spaniards  to  Spaniards,  so  that  it 
was  obvioHS  that  the  conspiracy,  if  one  there  were,  was  not  a  f  reoch  conspiracy. 
The  servant,  therefore,  advised  Maurice  to  go  to  his  iather,  while  he  would 
himself  instantly  descend  to  the  hall  with  this  important  intelligence.  Count 
Hohenlo  had,  from  the  instant  of  the  murder,  ordered  the  doors  to  be  fastened, 
and  had  permitted  no  one  to  @nter  or  la  leave  the  apartment  without  his 
permission.  The  information  now  brought  by  the  servant  as  to  the  character 
of  the  papers  caused  great  relief  to  the  minds  of  all ;  for,  till  that  moment, 
suspicion  had  even  lighted  upon  men  who  were  the  firm  friends  of  the 
prince.* 

St.  Aldegonde,  who  had  meantime  arrived,  now  proceeded,  in  company  of 
the  other  gentlemen,  to  examine  the  papers  and  other  articles  take  from  the 
assassin.  The  pistol  with  which  he  had  done  the  deed  was  lying  upon  the 
floor ;  a  naked  poniard,  which  htf  would  probably  have  used  also,  had  his 
thumb  not  been  blown  ofl"  by  the  discharge  of  the  pistol,  was  found  in  his  1 
trunk-hose.  In  his  pockets  were  an  Agnus  Dei,  a  taper  of  green  wax,  two 
bits  of  hare  skin,  two  dried  toads — which  were  supposed  to  be  sorcerer's  charms 
— a  crucifix,  a  Jesuit  catechism,  a  prayer-book,  a  pocket-book  containing  two, 
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covered  with  vows  and  pious  invocations  in  reference  to  the  murderous  affair 
which  the  writer  had  in  hand.  He  had  addressed  fervent  prayers  to  the 
Virgin  Maiy,  to  the  Angel  Gabriel,  to  the  Saviour,  and  to  the  Saviour's  soti 
— "  as  if,"  says  the  Antwerp  chronicler,  with  simplicity,  "  the  Lord  Jesus  had 
a  son  "  * — that  they  might  all  use  their  intercession  with  the  Almighty  towards 
the  certain  and  safe  accomplishment  of  the  contemplated  deed.  Should  he 
come  ofif  successful  and  unharmed,  he  solemnly  vowed  to  fast  a  week  on  bread 
and  water.  Furthermore,  he  promised  to  Christ  a  "new  coat  of  costly  pattern  ;" 
to  the  Mother  of  God  at  Guadalupe,  a  new  gown ;  to  Our  Lady  of  Montserrat, 
a  crown,  a  gown,  and  a  lamp  ;  and  so  on  through  a  long  list  of  similar  pre- 
sents thus  contemplated  for  various  shrines.'  The  poor  fanatical  fool  had 
been  taught  by  deeper  villaifts  than  himself  that  his  pistol  was  to  rid  the  world 
of  a  tyrant,  and  to  open  his  own  pathway  to  heaven,  if  his  career  should 
be  cut  short  on  earth.  To  prevent  so  undesirable  a  catastrophe  to  himself, 
however,  his  most  natural  conception  had  been  to  bribe  the  whole  heavenly 
host,  from  the  Viipn  Mary  downwards,  for  he  had  been  taught  that  absolution 
for  murder  was  to  be  bought  and  sold  like  other  merchandise.  He  had  also 
been  persuaded  that,  after  accomplishing  the  deed,  he  ivould  become  invisible* 

Sl  Aldegonde  hastened  to  lay  the  result  of  this  examination  before  the 
Duke  of  Anjou.  Information  was  likewise  instantly  conveyed  to  the  magistrates 
at  the  townhouse,  and  these  measures  were  successful  in  restoring  confidence 
throughout  the  city  as  to  the  intentions  of  the  new  Government.  Anjou 
immediately  convened  the  State  Council,  issued  a  summons  for  an  early 
meeting  of  the  States-general,  and  published  a  proclamation  that  all  persons 
having  information  to  give  concerning  the  crime  which  had  just  been  committed 
should  come  instantly  forward,  upon  pain  of  death.  The  body  of  the  assassin  was 
forthwith  exposed  upon  the  public  square,  and  was  soon  recognised  as  that  of 
one  Juan  Jaureguy,  a  servant  in  the  employ  of  Caspar  d'Anastro,  a  Spanish 
merchant  of  Antwerp.  The  letters  and  bills  of  exchange  had  also,  on  nearer 
examination  at  the  townhouse,  implicated  Anastro  in  the  affair.  His  house 
was  immediately  searched,  but  the  merchant  had  taken  his  departure  upon 
the  previous  Tuesday,  under  pretext  of  pressing  affairs  at  Calais.  His  cashier, 
Venero,  and  a  Dominican  friar  named  Antony  Zimmetmann,  both  inmates 
of  his  family,  were,  however,  arrested  upon  suspicion.  On  the  following  day 
the  watch  stationed  at  the  gate  carried  the  foreign  postbags,  as  soon  as  they 
arrived,  to  thtf  magistracy,  when  letters  were  found  from  Anastro  to  Venero, 
which  made  the  affair  quite  plain.*  Af^er  they  had  been  thoroughly  studied, 
they  were  shown  to  Venero,  who,  seeing  himself  thus  completely  ruined,  asked 
for  pen  and  ink,  and  wrote  a  full  confession. 

It  appeared  that  the  crime  was  purely  a  commercial  speculation  on  the  part 
of  Anastro.  That  merchant,  being  on  the  verge  of  bankruptcy,  had  entered 
into  a  mutual  contract  with  Philip,  which  the  King  had  signed  with  his  hand 
and  sealed  with  his  seal,  and  according  to.  which  Anastro,  within  a  certain 
period,  was  to  take  the  life  of  William  of  Orange,  and  for  so  doing  was  to 
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receive  eiglily  thousand  ducats  and  the  cross  of  Santi^o.'  To  be  a  kniglit- 
corapaoion  of  Spain's  proudest  order  of  chivalry  was  the  guerdon,  over  and 
above  the  eighty  thousand  pieces  of  silver,  which  Spain's  monarch  promised 
the  murderer  If  he  should  succeed.  As  for  Anastro  himself,  he  was  too  frugal 
and  too  wary  to  risk  his  own  life,  or  to  lose  much  of  the  premium.  With 
tears  streaming  down  his  cheeks,  he  painted  to  his  faithful  cashier  the  picture 
which  his  master  would  present  when  men  should  point  at  hint  and  say, 
"  Behold  yon  bankrupt ! "  protesting,  therefore,  that  he  would  murder  Orange 
and  secure  the  reward,  of  perish  in  the  attempt^  Saying  this,  he  again  shed 
many  tears.  Venero,  seeing  his  master  thus  disconsolate,  wept  bitterly  like- 
wise, and  begged  him  not  to  risk  his  own  precious  life.'  After  this  pathetic 
commingling  of  their  grief,  the  merchant  and  his  bookkeeper  became  more 
composed,  and  it  was  at  last  concerted  between  them  that  John  Jaureguy 
should  be  intrusted  with  the  job.  Anastro  had  intended — as  he  said  in  a. 
letter  afterwards  intercepted — ''  to  accomplish  the  deed  with  his  own  hand  ; 
but,  as  God  had  probably  reserved  him  for  other  things,  and  particularly  to 
be  of  service  to  his  very  affectionate  friends,  he  had  thought  best  to  intrust 
the  execution  of  the  design  to  his  servant."  *  'the  price  paid  by  the  master 
to  the  man  for  the  work  seems  to  have  been  but  two  thousand  eight  hundred 
and  seventy-seven  crowns.  The  cowardly  and  crafty  principal  escaped.  He 
had  gone  posthaste  to  Dunkirk,  pretending  that  the  sudden  death  of  his  agent 
in  Calais  required  his  immediate  presence  m  that  city.  Governor  Sweveseel,  of 
Dunkirk,  sent  an  orderly  to  get  a  passport  for  him  from  La  Motte,  command- 
ing at  Gravelingen.  Anastro  beiiig  on  tenter-hooks  lest  the  news  should  arrive 
that  the  projected  murder  had  been  consummated  before  he  had  crossed  the 
border,  testified  extravagant  joy  on  the  arrival  of  the  passport,  and  gave  the 
messenger  who  brought  it  thirty  pistoles.  Such  conduct  naturally  excited 
a  vague  suspicion  in  the  mind  of  the  Governor,  but  the  merchant's  charac- 
ter was  good,  and  he  had  broiight  pressing  letters  from  Admiral  Treslong. 
Sweveseel  did  not  dare  to  arrest  him  witboiit  cause,  and  he  neither  knew  that 
?ny  crime  had  been  committed,  nor  that  the  man  before  him  was  the  crirainaL 
iVo  hours  after  the  traveller's  departure,  the  news  arrived  of  the  deed, 
together  with  orders  to  arrest  Anastro,  but  it  was  too  late.  The  merchant 
had  found  refuge  witliin  the  lioes  of  Parma.* 

Meanwhile,  the  Frince  lay  in  a  most  critical  condilion.  Believing  that  his 
end  was  fast  ajipfoaching,  he  dictated  letters  to  the  States-general,  entreating 
them  to  continue  in  their  obedience  to  the  Duke,  than  whom  he  affirmed  that 
he  knew  no  better  prince  for  the  government  of  the  provinces.  These  letters 
were  dispatched  by  St.  Aldegonde  to  the  Assembly,  from  which  body  a  depu- 
tation, in  obedience  to  the  wishes  of  Orange,  was  sent  to  Anjou,  wi^  expres- 
sions of  condolence  and  fidelity." 

On  Wednesday  a  solemn  fast  was  held,  according  to  proclamation,  in 
Antwerp,  all  work  and  all  amusements  being  prohibited,  and  special  prayers 
commanded  in  all  the  churches  for  the  recovery  of  the  Prince.  "  Never 
within  men's  memory,"  says  an  account  published  at  the  moment  in  Antwerp, 
"had  such  crowds  been  seen  in  the  churches,  nor  so  many  tears  been 
shed."  ^ 
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The  process  against  Venero  and  Ziminerniahn  was  rapidly  carried  through, 
for  both  had  made  a  fiill  confession  of  their  share  in  the  crime.  The  Prince 
had  enjoined  from  his  sick-bed,  however,  that  the  case  shbuld  be  conducted 
with  strict  regard  to  justice,  and  when  the  execution  could  no  longer  be 
deferred,  he  had  sent  a  written  request,  by  the  hands  of  St.  Aldegonde,  that 
they  should  be  put  to  death  in  the  least  painful  (nanner.  The  request  was 
complied  with,  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  criminals,  had  it  not  been 
made,  would  have  expiated  their  offence  by  the  most  lingering  tortures. 
Owing  to  the  intercession  of  the  man  who  was  to  have  been  their  victim, 
they  were  strangled,  before  being  quartered,  tipon  a  scaffold  ferected  in  the 
market-place,  opposite  the  townhouse.  This  execution  took  place  on  Wed- 
nesday, the  aSth  of  March.' 

The  Prince,  meanwhile,  was  thought  to  be  mending,  and  thanksgivings 
began  to  be  mingled  with  the  prayers  offered  almost  tvety  hour  in  the 
churches ;  but  for  eighteen  days  he  lay  in  a  most  precariotis  state.  His  wife 
hardly  left  his  bedside,  and  his  sister,  Catherine,  Coiiritess  of  Schwartzburg, 
was  indefatigable  in  her  attentions.  The  Duke  of  AnjoU  visited  him  daily, 
and  expressed  the  most  filial  anxiety  for  his  recovery,  but  the  hopes  whicl; 
iiad  been  gradually  growing  stronger  were  on  the  5th  of  April  exchanged  for 
the  deepest  apprehensions,  Upon  that  day  the  cicatrix  by  which  the  flow  of 
blood  from  the  neck  had  been  prevented,  almost  from  the  first  infliction  of 
the  wound,  fell  off.  The  veins  poured  forth  a  vast  quantity  of  blood  ;  it 
seemed  impossible  to  check  the  hseraorrhage,  and  all  hope  appeared  to  vanish. 
The  Prince  resigned  himself  to  his  fate,  and  bade  his  children  "gOod-night 
for  ever,"  saying  calmly,  "  It  is  now  all  over  with  me."  * 

It  was  diffic5t,  without  suffocating  the  patient,  to  fasten  a  bandage  tightly 
enoiigh  to  stanch  the  woiind,  biit  Leonardo  Botalli,  of  Asti,  body  physician 
ofAnjou,  was  nevertheless  fortunate  enough  to  devise  a  simple  mechanical 
expedient  which  proved  successful  By  his  advice  a  succession  of  attendants, 
relieving  each  other  day  and  night,  prevented  the  flow  of  blood  by  keeping 
the  orifice  of  the  wound  slightly  but  firmly  compressed  with  the  thumb.  After 
a  period  of  anxious  expectation  the  wound  again  closed,  and  by  the  end  of 
the  month  the  Prince  was  convalescent  On  the  ad  of  May  he  went  to  offer 
thanksgiving  in  the  Great  Cathedral,  amid  the  joyful  sobs  of  a  vast  and  most 
earnest  throng.' 

The  Prince  Was  saved,  but  unhappily  the  rdurderer  had  yet  fbilnd  an  illus- 
trious victim.  The  Priiicess  of  Orange,  CKarlotte  de  Eourbbn — the  devoted 
wife  who  for  seven  years  had  So  faithfully  shared  his  joys  and  sorrows — lay 
already  on  her  deathbed.  E^hdusted  by  anxiety,  long  watching,  and  the 
alternations  of  hope  and  fear  during  the  first  eighteen  days,  she  had  been 
prostrated  by  despair  at  the  renewed  hemorrhage.  A  violent  fever  seized 
her,  under  which  she  sank  on  the  5th  of  May,  three  days  after  the  solemn 
thanksgiving  for  her  husband's  recovery.*  The  I'rince,  who  loved  her  ten- 
derly, was  in  great  danger  of  relapse  upon  the  sad  event,  which,  although 
not  sudden,  had  not  been  anticipated.     She  was  laid  in  her  grave  on  the  gtli 
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of  May,  amid  the  lamentations  of  the  whole  country,^  for  her  virtues  were 
universally  known  and  cherished.  She  was  a  woman  of  rare  intelligence, 
accompt lament,  and  gentleness  of  disposition,  whose  only  offence  had  been 
to  break,  by  her  marriage,  the  Church  vows  to  which  she  had  been  forced  in 
her  childhood,  but  which  had  beea  pronounced  illegal  by  competent  authority, 
both  ecclesiastical  and  lay.  For  this,  and  for  the  contrast  which  her  virtues 
afforded  to  the  vices  of  her  predecessor,  she  was  the  mark  of  calumny  and 
insult.  These  attacks,  however,  had  cast  no  shadow  upon  Che  serenity  of  her 
married  life,  and  so  long  as  she  lived  she  was  the  trusted  companion  and 
consoler  of  her  husband.  "  His  Highness,"  wrote  Count  John  in  1580,  "  is 
in  excellent  health,  and,  in  spite  of  adversity,  incredible  labour,  perplexity, 
and  dangers,  is  in  such  good  spirits  that  it  makes  me  happy  to  witness  it  No 
doubt  a  chief  reason  is  the  consolation  he  derives  from  the  pious  and  higUj' 
intelligent  wife  whom  the  Lord  has  given  him — a  woman  who  ever  confomis 
to  his  wishes,  and  is  inexpressibly  dear  to  him."  * 

The  Princess  left  six  daughters — Louisa  Juliana,  Elizabeth,  Cathaiina 
Belgica,  Flandrina,  Charlotta  Brabantica,  and  Emilia  Secunda.' 

Parma  received  the  first  intelligence  of  the  attempt  Irom  the  mouth  of 
Anastro  himself,  who  assured  him  that  the  deed  had  been  entirely  successful, 
and  claimed  the  promised  reward.  Alexander,  in  consequence,  addressed 
circular  letters  to  the  authorities  of  Antwerp,  Brussels,  Bruges,  and  other  cities, 
calling  upon  them,  now  that  they  had  been  relieved  of  their  tyrant  and  their 
betrayer,  to  return  again  to  the  path  of  their  duty  and  to  the  ever  open  arms 
of  their  lawful  monarch.*  These  letters  were  premature.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  States  of  Holland  and  Zealand  remained  in  permanent  session,  awaiting 
with  extreme  anxiety  the  result  of  the  Prince's  wound.  "  With  the  death  of 
his  Excellency,  if  God  should  please  to  take  him  to  Himself,"  said  the  magi- 
stracy of  Leyden,  "  in  the  death  of  the  Prince  we  all  foresee  our  own  death." 
It  was,  in  truth,  an  anxious  moment,  and  the  revulsion  of  feeling  consequent 
on  his  recovery  was  proportionately  intense.^ 

In  consequence  of  the  excitement  produced  by  this  event,  it  was  no  longer 
possible  for  the  Prince  to  decline  accepting  the  Countship  of  Holland  and 
Zealand,  which  he  had  refused  absolutely  two  years  before,  and  which  he  had 
again  rejected,  except  for  a  limited  period,  in  the  year  isSr."  It  vras  well 
understood,  as  appears  by  the  treaty  with  Anjou,  and  afterwards  formally 
arranged,  "that  the  Duke  was  never  to  claim  sovereignty  over  HoUantl  and 
Zealand,"^  and  the  offer  of  the  sovereign  Countship  of  Holland  was  again 
made  to  the  Prince  of  Orange  in  most  urgent  terms.  It  will  be  recollected 
that  be  had  accepted  the  sovereignty  on  the  5th  of  July  1581,  only  for  the 
term  of  the  war.  In  a  letter  dated  Bruges,  14th  of  August  1581,  he  accepted 
the  dignity  without  limitation.'  This  offer  and  acceptance,  however,  con- 
stituted but  the  preliminaries,  for  it  was  further  necessary  that  the  letters  of 
"  Jieiroersal"  should  be  drawn  up,  that  they  should  be  formally  delivered,  and 
that  a  new  constitution  should  be  laid  down,  and  confirmed  by  mutual  oaths. 
After  these  steps  had  been  taken,  the  ceremonious  inauguration  or  rendering 
of  homage  was  to  be  celebrated. 

All  these  measures  were  duly  arranged,  except  the  last  The  instal- 
lation of  the  new  Count  of  Holland  was  prevented  by  his  death,   ami 
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THE  NEW  CONSTITUTION. 


tb;  northern  provinces  remained  a  Republic,  not  only  in  fact  but  also  in 
naroc.^ 

In  political  matters,  the  basis  of  the  nev>  constitution  was  the  "  Great 
Privilege  "  of  the  Lady  Mary,  the  Magna  Charta  of  the  country.  That  ever 
memorable  monument  in  the  history  of  the  Netherlands  and  of  municipal 
progress  had  beeti  overthrown  by  Mary's  son,  with  the  forced  acquiescence  of 
the  States,  and  it  was  therefore  stipulated  by  the  new  article,  that  even  such 
laws  and  privileges  as  had  fallen  into  disuse  should  be  revived.  It  was 
furthermore  provided  that  the  little  state  should  be  a  free  Countship,  and 
should  thus  silently  sever  its  connection  with  the  Empire,' 

With  regard  to  the  position  of  the  Prince,  as  hereditary  chief  of  the  little 
commonwealth,  his  actual  power  was  rather  diminished  than  increased  by  his 
new  dignity.  What  was  his  position  at  the  moment?  He  was  sovereign 
during  the  war,  on  the  general  basis  of  the  authority  originally  bestowed  upon 
him  by  the  King's  commission  of  stad holder.  In  158 1,  his  Majesty  had  been 
abjured  and  the  stad  holder  had  become  sovereign.  He  held  in  his  hands  the 
supreme  power,  legislative,  judicial,  executive.  The  Counts  of  Holland — and 
Philip  as  their  successor — were  the  great  fountains  of  that  triple  stream.  Con- 
cessions and  exceptions  had  become  so  extensive,  no  doubt,  that  the  provincial 
charters  constituted  a  vast  body  of  "  liberties  "  by  which  the  whole  country 
was  reasonably  well  supplied.  At  the  same  time,  all  the  power  not  expressly 
granted  away  remained  in  the  breast  of  the  Count*  If  ambition,  then,  had 
been  William's  ruling  principle,  he  had  exchanged  substance  for  shadow,  for 
the  new  State  now  constituted  was  a  free  commonwealth — a  republic  in  all 
but  name. 

By  the  new  constitution  he  ceased  to  be  the  source  of  governmental  life, 
or  to  derive  his  own  authority  from  above  by  right  divine.  The  sacred  oil 
which  had  flowed  from  Charles  the  Simple's  beard  was  dried  up.  Orange's 
sovereignty  was  from  the  Estates  as  legal  representatives  of  the  people,  and, 
instead  of  exercising  all  the  powers  not  otherwise  granted  away,  he  was  con- 
tent with  those  especially  conferred  upon  him.  He  could  neither  declare 
war  nor  conclude  peace  without  the  co-operation  of  the  representative  body. 
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The  appointing  power  was  scrupulously  Umited.  Judges,  magistrates,  gover- 
nors, sheriffs,  provincial  and  municipal  officers,  were  to  be  nominated  by  the 
local  authorities  or  by  the  Estates  on  the  triple  principle.  From  these  triple 
nominations  he  had  only  the  right  of  selection  by  advice  and  consent  of  his 
council.  He  was  expressly  enjoined  to  see  that  the  law  was  carried  to  every 
man's  door,  without  any  distinction  of  persons,  to  submit  himself  to  its  behests, 
to  watch  against  all  impediments  to  the  even  flow  of  justice,  to  prevent  false 
imprisonments,  and  to  secure  trials  for  every  accused  person  by  the  local 
tribunals.  This  was  certainly  little  in  accordance  with  the  arbitrary  practice 
of  the  past  quarter  of  a  century. 

With  respect  to  the  great  principle  of  taxation,  stricter  bonds  even  were 
provided  than  those  which  already  existed.'  '  Not  only  the  right  of  taxation 
remained  with  the  States,  but  the  Count  was  to  see  that,  except  for  war 
purposes,  every  impost  was  levied  by  a  unanimous  vote.  He  was  expressly 
forbidden  to  tamper  with  the  currency.  As  executive  head,  save  in  his  capacity 
as  commander-in-chief  by  land  or  sea,  the  new  sovereign  was,  in  short,  strictly 
limited  by  self-imposed  laws.  It  had  rested  with  him  to  dictate  or  to  accept 
a  constitution.  He  had  in  his  memorable  letter  of  August  1583,  from 
Bruges,  laid  down  generally  the  articles  prepared  at  Plessis  and  Bordeaux 
for  Anjou,  together  with  ail  applicable  provisions  of  the  Joyous  Entry  of 
Brabant,  as  the  outlines  of  the  constitution  for  the  little  commonwealth  theii 
forming  in  the  north.  To  these  provisions  he  was  willing  to  add  any  others 
which,  after  ripe  deliberation,  might  be  thought  beneficial  to  the  coilntry. 

Thus  limited  were  his  executive  functions.  As  to  his  judicial  authority,  it 
had  ceased  to  exist  The  Count  of  Holland  was  now  the  guardian  of  the 
laws,  but  the  judges  were  to  administer  them.  He  held  the  sword  of  justice 
to  protect  and  to  execute,  while  the  scales  were  left  in  the  hands  which  had 
learned  to  weigh  and  to  measure. 

As  to  the  Count's  legislative  authority,  it  had  become  co-ordinate  with,  if 
not  subordinate  to,  that  of  the  representative  body.  He  was  strictly  pro- 
hibited from  interfering  with  the  right  of  the  separate  or  the  general  States  to 
assemble  as  often  as  they  should  think  proper;  and  he  was  also  forbidden  to 
summon  them  outside  their  own  territory.'  This  was  one  immense  step  in 
the  progress  of  representative  liberty,  and  the  next  was  equally  important. 
It  was  now  formally  stipulated  that  the  Estates  were  to  deliberate  upon  all 
measures  which  "  concerned  justice  and  polity,"  and  that  no  change  was  to 
be  made— that  is  to  say,  no  new  law  was  to  pass — without  their  consent  as 
well  as  that  of  the  council.*  Thus,  the  principle  was  established  of  two 
legislative  chambers,  with  the  right,  but  not  the  exclusive  right,  of  initiation 
on  the  part  of  Government ;  and  in  the  sixteenth  century  one  would  hardly 
look  for  broader  views  of  civil  liberty  and  representative  government  The 
foundation  of  a  free  commonwealth  was  thus  securely  laid,  which,  had 
■\Villiam  lived,  would  have  been  a  representative  monarchy,  but  which  his 
death  converted  intoa  federal  republic.  Itwas  necessary  for  the  sake  of  unity 
to  give  a  connected  outline  of  these  proceedings  with  regard  to  the  sove- 
reignty of  Orange.  The  formal  inauguration  only  remained,  and  this,  as  will 
be  seen,  was  for  ever  interrupted. 
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During  the  course  of  the  year  158a,  the  military  operations  on  both  sides 
had  been  languid  and  desultory,  the  Prince  of  Parma,  not  having  a  large 
force  at  his  command,  being  comparatively  inactive.  In  consequence,  how- 
ever, of  the  treaty  concluded  between  the  United  States  and  Anjou,  Parma 
had  persuaded  the  Walloon  provinces  that  it  had  now  become  absolutely 
necessary  for  them  to  permit  the  entrance  of  fresh  Italian  and  Spanish  troops.^ 
This,  then,  was  the  end  of  the  famous  provision  against  foreign  soldiery  in 
the  Walloon  treaty  of  reconciliation.  The  Abbot  of  St.  Vaast  was  immedi- 
ately dispatched  on  a  special  mission  to  Spain,  and  the  troops,  by  midsummer, 
had  already  begun  to  pour  into  the  Netherlands.* 

In  the  meantime,  Famese,  while  awaiting  these  reinforcements,  had  not  been 
idle,  but  had  been  quietly  picking  up  several  important  cities.  Early  in  the 
spring  he  had  laid  siege  to  Oudenarde,  a  place  of  considerable  importance 
upon  the  Scheld,  and  celebrated  as  the  birthplace  of  his  grandmother,  Margaret 
van  Geest'  The  burghers  were  obstinate,  the  defence  was  protracted;  the 
sorties  were  bold,  the  skirmishes  frequent  and  sanguinary.  Alexander  com- 
manded personally  in  the  trenches,  encouraging  his  men  by  his  example, 
and  often  working  with  the  mattock,  or  handling  a  spear  in  the  assault,  like 
a  private  pioneer  or  soldier.  Towards  the  end  of  the  siege  he  scarcely  ever 
Jeft  the  scene  of  operation,  and  he  took  his  meals  near  the  outer  defences, 
that  he  might  lose  no  opportunity  of  superintending  the  labours  of  his  troops. 
One  day  his  dinner  was  laid  for  himseif  and  staff  in  the  open  air,  close  to  the 
entrenchment.*  He  was  himself  engaged  in  planting  a  battery  against  a  weak 
point  in  the  city  wall,  and  would  on  no  account  withdraw  for  an  instant. 
The  tablecloth  was  stretched  over  a  number  of  drumheads  placed  close 
together,  and  severals  nobles  of  distinction— A remberg,  Montigny,  Riche- 
bourg.  La  Motte,  and  others,  were  his  guests  at  dinner.  Hardly  had  the 
repast  commenced,  when  a  ball  came  flying  over  the  table,  taking  off  the 
head  of  a  young  Walloon  officer  who  was  sitting  near  Parma,  and  who  was 
earnestly  requesting  a  foremost  place  in  the  morrow's  assault  A  portion  of 
his_  skull  struck  out  the  eye  of  another  gentleman  present.  A  second  ball 
from  the  town  fortifications,  equally  well  directed,  destroyed  two  more  of  the 
guests  as  they  sat  at  the  banquet — one  a  German  captain,  the  other  the 
judge- advocate-general.  The  blood  and  brains  of  these  unfortunate  indi- 
viduals were  strewn  over  the  festive  board,  and  the  others  all  started  to 
their   feet,  having   little   appetite    left   for   their  dinner.     Alexander  alone 
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remained  in  his  seat,  manifesting  no  discomposure.  Quietly  ordering  the 
attendants  to  remove  the  dead  bodies,  and  to  bring  a  clean  tablecloth,^  he 
insisted  that  his  guests  should  resume  their  places  at  the  banquet  which  had 
been  interrupted  in  such  ghastly  fashion.  He  stated  with  very  determined 
aspect  that  he  could  not  allow  the  heretic  burghers  of  Oudenarde  the  triumph 
of  frightening  him  from  his  dinner  or  from  the  post  of  danger.  The  other 
gentleinen  could,  of  course,  do  no  less  than  imitate  the  impassibility  of  their 
chief,  and  the  repast  was  accordingly  concluded  without  further  interruption. 
Not  long  afterwards,  the  city,  close  pressed  by  so  determined  a  commander, 
accepted  terms  which  were  more  favourable  by  reason  of  the  respect  which 
Alexander  chose  to  render  to  his  mother's  birthplace.  The  pillage  was  com- 
muted for  thirty  thousand  crowns,  and  on  the  sth  of  July  the  place  was  sur- 
rendered to  Parma  almost  under  the  very  eyes  of  Anjou,  who  was  making  a 
demonstration  of  relieving  the  siege.* 

Ninove,  a  citadel  then  belonging  to  the  Egmont  family,  was  next  reduced. 
Here,  too,  the  defence  was  more  obstinate  than  could  have  been  expected 
from  the  importance  of  the  place,  and  as  the  autumn  advanced,  Parma's 
troops  were  nearly  starved  in  their  trenches  from  the  insufEcient  supplies 
furnished  them.  They  had  eaten  no  meat  but  horseflesh'  for  weeks,  and 
even  that  was  gone.  The  cavalry  horses  were  all  consumed,  and  even  the 
chargers  of  the  officers  were  not  respected.  An  aide-de-camp  of  Parma  fas- 
tened his  steed  one  day  at  the  door  of  the  Prince's  tent,  while  he  entered  to 
receive  his  commander's  instructions.  When  he  came  out  again,  a  few 
minutes  afterwards,  he  found  nothing  but  the  saddle  and  bridle  hanging 
where  he  had  fastened  the  horse.  Remonstrance  was  useless,  for  the  animal 
had  already  been  cut  into  quarters,  and  the  only  satisfaction  offered  to  the 
aide-de-camp  was  in  the  shape  of  a  steak.  The  famine  was  long  familiarly 
known  as  the  "  Ninove  starvation,"  but  notwithstanding  this  obstacle  the 
place  was  eventually  surrendered.' 

An  attempt  upon  Lochum,  an  important  city  in  Geldcrland,  was  unsuc- 
cessful, the  place  being  relieved  by  the  Duke  of  Anjou's  forces,  and  Parma's 
troops  forced  to  abandon  the  siege.  At  Steenwyk  the  royal  arms  were 
more  successful,  Colonel  Tassis,  conducted  by  a  treacherous  Frisian  peasant, 
having  surprised  the  city  which  had  so  long  and  so  manfully  sustained  itselt 
against  Renneberg  during  the  preceding  winter.  With  this  event  the  active 
operations  under  Parma  closed  for  the  year.  By  the  end  of  the  autumn, 
however,  he  had  the  satisfaction  of  numbering,  under  his  command,  full  sixty 
thousand  well-appointed  and  disciplined  troops,  including  the  large  reinforce- 
ments recently  dispatched  from  Spain  and  Italy.*  The  monthly  expense  of 
this  army— half  of  which  was  required  for  garrison  duty,  leaving  only  the 
Other  moiety  for  field  operations — was  estimated  at  six  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  florins.*  The  forces  under  Anjou  and  the  United  Provinces  were 
also  largely  increased,  so  that  the  marrow  of  the  land  was  again  in  a  fair  way 
of  being  thoroughly  exhausted  by  its  defenders  and  its  foes.* 

The  incidents  of  Anjou's  administration,  meantime,  during  the  year  1582, 
had  been  few  and  of  no  great  importance.  After  the  pompous  and  elaborate 
"homage-making"  at  Antwerp,  he  had,  in  the  month  of  July,  been  formally 
accepted,  by  writing,  as  Duke  of  Gueldres  and  Lord  of  Friesland.  la  the 
same  month  he  had  been  ceremoniously  inaugurated  at  Bruges  as  Count  of 
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Flanders — an  occasion  upon  which  the  Prince  of  Orange  had  been  present. 
In  that  ancient  and  stately  city  there  had  been,  accordingly,  much  marcbiog 
about  under  triumphal  arches,  much  cannonading  and  haranguing,  much 
symbol-work  of  suns  dispelling  fogs,  with  other  cheerful  emblems,  much 
decoration  of  ducal  shoulders  with  velvet  robes  lined  with  weasel-skin,  much 
biasing  of  tar-barrels  and  torches.'  In  the  midst  of  this  event  an  attempt 
was  made  upon  the  lives  both  of  Orange  and  Anjou.  An  Italian  named 
Basa  and  a  Spaniard  called  Salseda  were  detected  in  a  scheme  to  administer 
poison  to  both  princes,  and  when  arrested,  confessed  that  they  had  been 
hired  by  the  Prince  of  Parma  to  compass  this  double  assassinatioD.  Basa 
destroyed  himself  in  prison.  His  body  was,  however,  gibbeted,  with  an 
inscription  that  be  had  attempted,  at  the  instigation  of  Parma,  to  take  the 
lives  of  Orange  and  Anjou.  Salseda,  less  fortunate,  was  sent  to  Paris,  where 
he  was  found  guilty,  and  executed  by  being  torn  to  pieces  by  four  horses. 
Sad  to  relate,  Lamoral  Egmont,  younger  son  and  namesake  of  the  great 
general,  was  intimate  with  Salseda,  and  implicated  in  this  base  design.*  His 
mother,  00  her  deathbed,  had  especially  recommended  the  youth  to  the 
kindly  care  of  Orange,*  The  Prince  had  ever  recognised  the  claim,  manifest- 
ing uniform  tenderness  for  the  son  of  his  ill-starred  friend;  and  now  the 
youthful  Lamoral — as  if  the  name  of  Egmont  had  not  been  sufficiently  con- 
taminated by  the  elder  brother's  treason  at  Brussels — bad  become  the  com- 
rade of  hired  conspirators  against  his  guardian's  life.  The  affair  was  hushed 
op,  but  the  story  was  current  and  generally  believed  that  Egmont  had  him- 
self undertaken  to  destroy  the  Prince  at  his  own  table  by  means  of  poison 
which  he  kept  concealed  in  a  ring.  St  Aldegonde  was  to  have  been  taken 
off  in  the  same  way,  and  a  hollow  ring  &lled  with  poison  was  said  to  have 
been  found  in  Egmont's  lodgings.* 

The  young  noble  was  imprisoned;  hia  guilt  was  far  from  doubtful;  but 
the  powerful  intercessions  of  Orange  himself,  combined  -with  Egmont's  near 
relationship  to  the  French  Queen,  saved  his  life,  and  he  was  permitted,  after 
a  brief  captivity,  to  take  his  departure  for  France.' 

The  Duke  of  Anjou,  a  month  later,  was  received  with  equal  pomp  in  the 
city  of  Ghent  Here  the  ceremonies  were  interrupted  in  another  manner. 
The  Prince  of  Parma,  at  the  head  of  a  few  regiments  of  Walloons,  making 
an  attack  on  a  body  of  troops  by  which  Anjou  had  been  escorted  into  Flanders, 
the  troops  retreated  in  good  order,  and  without  much  loss,  under  the  walls  of 
Ghent,  where  a  long  and  sharp  action  took  place,  much  to  the  disadvantage 
of  Parma,  The  Prince  of  Orange  and  the  Duke  of  Anjou  were  on  the  city 
walls  during  the  whole  skirmish,  giving  orders  and  superintending  the  move- 
ments of  their  troops,  and  at  nightfall  Parma  was  forced  to  retire,  leaving  a 
large  number  of  dead  behind  him,^ 

The  15th  day  of  December  in  this  year  was  celebrated — according  to  the 
new  ordinance  of  Gregory  the  Thirteenth — as  Christmas.^  It  was  the  occa- 
sion of  more  than   usuai   merrymaking    among  the  Catholics  of  Antwerp, 
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who  had  procured,  during  the  preceding  EDrnmer,  a  renewed  right  of  public 
worship  from  Anjou  and  the  Estates.  Many  nobles  of  high  rank  came  from 
France  to  pay  their  homage  to  the  new  Duke  of  Brabant  They  secretly 
expressed  their  disgust,  however,  at  the  close  constitutional  bonds  in  which 
they  found  their  own  future  sovereign  imprisoned  by  the  Provinces.  They 
thought  it  far  beneath  the  dignity  of  the  "  Son  of  France"  to  play  the  secondary 
part  of  titular  Duke  of  Brabant,  Count  of  Flanders,  Lord  of  Friesland,  and 
the  like,  while  the  whole  power  of  government  was  lodged  with  the  States. 
They  whispered  that  it  was  time  to  take  measures  for  the  incorporation  of  the 
Netherlands  into  France,  and  they  persuaded  the  false  and  fickle  Anjou  that 
there  would  never  be  any  hope  of  his  royal  brother's  assistance,  except  upon 
the  understanding  that  the  blood  and  treasure  of  Frenchmen  were  to  be  spent 
to  increase  the  power,  not  of  upstart  and  independent  provinces,  but  of  the 
French  crown.' 

They  struck  the  basest  chords  of  the  Duke's  base  nature  by  awakening 
his  jealousy  of  Orange.  His  whole  soul  vibrated  to  the  appeal.  He  already 
hated  the  man  by  whose  superior  intellect  he  was  overawed,  and  by  whose 
pure  character  he  was  shamed.  He  stoutly  but  secretly  swore  that  he  would 
assert  his  own  rights,  and  that  he  would  no  longer  serve  as  a  shadow,  a  statue, 
a  zero,  a  Matthias.*  It  is  needless  to  add,  that  neither  in  his  own  judgment 
nor  in  that  of  his  mtgnons,  were  the  constitutional  articles  which  he  had 
recently  sworn  to  support,  or  the  solemn  treaty  which  he  had  signed  and 
sealed  at  Bordeaux,  to  fiimish  any  obstacles  to  his  seizure  of  unlimited  power, 
whenever  the  design  could  be  cleverly  accomplished.  He  rested  not  day  or 
night  in  the  elaboration  of  his  plan. 

Early  in  January  1583,  he  sent  one  night  for  several  of  his  intimate  asso- 
ciates, to  consult  with  him  after  he  had  retired  to  bed.  He  complained  of 
the  insolence  of  the  States,  of  the  importunity  of  the  council  which  they  had 
forced  upon  him,  of  the  insufficient  sums  which  they  furnished  both  for  him 
and  his  troops,  of  the  daily  insults  ofiered  to  the  Catholic  religion.  He 
protested  that  he  should  consider  himself  disgraced  in  the  eyes  of  all  Chris- 
tendom should  he  longer  consent  to  occupy  his  present  ignoble  position. 
But  two  ways  were  open  to  him,  he  observed — either  to  retire  altogether  from 
the  Netherlands,  or  to  maintain  his  authority  with  the  strong  hand,  as  became 
a  prince.  The  first  course  would  cover  him  with  disgrace.  It  was  therefore 
necessary  for  him  to  adopt  the  other.  He  then  unfolded  his  plan  to  his 
confidential  friends,  La  Fougfcre,  De  Fazy,  Valette,  the  sons  of  Marshal  Biron, 
and  others.  Upon  the  same  day,  if  possible,  he  was  determined  to  take  pos- 
session, with  his  own  troops,  of  the  principal  cities  in  Flanders.  Dunkirk, 
Dixmuyde,  Denremonde,  Bruges,  Ghent,  Vilvoorde,  Alost,  and  other  impor- 
tant places,  were  to  be  simultaneously  invaded,  under  pretext  of  quieting 
tumults  artfully  created  and  encouraged  between  the  burghers  and  the 
garrisons,  while  Antwerp  was  reserved  for  his  own  especial  entetprise.  That 
important  capital  he  would  carry  by  surprise  at  the  same  moment  in  which 
the  other  cities  were  to  be  secured  by  his  lieutenants.' 

The  plot  was  pronounced  an  excellent  one  by  the  friends  around  his  bed — 
all  of  them  eager  for  Catholic  supremacy,  for  the  establishment  of  the  right 
divine  on  the  part  of  Fiance  to  the  Netherlands,  and  for  their  share  in  the 
sacking  of  so  many  wealthy  cities  at  once.  These  worthless  mignens  applauded 
their  weak  master  to  the  echo ;  whereupon  the  Duke  leaped  from  his  bed, 
and  kneeling  on  the  floor  in  his  nightgown,  raised  his  eyes  and  bis  clasped 
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hands  to  heaven,  and  piously  invoked  the  blessing  of  the  Almighty  upon  the 
])TOJect  which  he  had  thus  announced.'  He  added  the  solemn  assurance 
that,  if  favoured  with  success  in  his  undertaking,  he  would  abstain  in  future 
from  all  uncha^tity,  and  foiego  the  iiregulai  habits  by  which  his  youth  had 
been  stained.  Having  thus  bribed  the  Deity,  and  received  the  encourage- 
ment of  his  flatterers,  the  Duke  got  into  bed  again.  His  next  care  was  to 
remdve  the  Seigneur  du  Plessis,  whom  he  had  observed  to  be  often  in  colloquy 
with  the  Prince  of  Orange,  his  suspicious  and  guilty  imagination  finding 
nothing  but  mischief  to  himself  in  the  conjunction  of  two  such  natures.  He 
therefore  dismissed  Du  Plessis,  under  pretext  of  a  special  mission  Co  his 
sister,  Margaret  of  Navaire ;  but  in  reality,  that  he  might  rid  himself  of  the 
presence  of  an  intelligent  and  honourable  countryman.^ 

On  the  15th  January  1583,  the  day  fixed  for  the  execution  of  the  plot,  tiie 
French  commandant  of  Dunkirk,  Captain  Chamou,  skilfully  took  advantage 
of  a  alight  quarrel  between  the  citizens  and  the  garrison  to  secure  that 
important  frontier  town.  The  same  means  were  employed  simultaneously, 
with  similar  results,  at  Ostend,  Dixmuyde,  Denremonde,  Alost,  and  Vilvoorde, 
but  there  was  a  fatal  delay  at  one  important  city.  La  Fougfere,  who  had  been 
with  Chamois  at  Dunkirk,  was  arrested  on  his  way  to  Bruges  by  some 
patriotic  citizens  who  had  got  wind  of  what  had  just  been  occurring  in  the 
other  cities,  so  that  when  Valette,  the  provost  of  Anjou,  and  Colonel  la 
Rebours,  at  the  head  of  fifteen  hundred  French  troops,  appeared  before 
the  gates,  entrance  ^vas  flatly  refused.  De  Grijse,  burgomaster  of  Bruges, 
encouraged  his  fellow-townsmen  by  words  and  stout  action  to  resist  the 
nefarious  project  then  on  foot  against  religious  hberty  and  free  government 
in  favour  of  a  new  foreign  tyranny.*  He  spoke  to  men  who  could  sympathise 
with  and  second  his  courageous  resolution,  and  the  delay  of  twenty-four  hours, 
during  which  the  burghers  bad  time  to  tEike  the  alarm,  saved  the  city.  The 
whole  population  was  on  the  alert,  and  the  baffled  Frenchmen  were  forced  to 
retire  from  the  gates,  to  avoid  being  torn  to  pieces  by  the  citizens  whom  they 
had  intended  to  surprise. 

At  Antwerp,  meanwhile,  the  Duke  of  Anjou  had  been  rapidly  maturing  his 
plan,  under  pretext  of  a  contemplated  enterprise  against  the  city  of  Endhoven, 
having  concentratct}  what  he  esteemed  a  sufficient  number  of  French  troops 
at  Borgerhout,  a  village  close  to  the  walls  of  Antwerp, 

On  the  i6th  of  January,  suspicion  was  aroused  in  the  city.  A  man  in  a 
mask  entered  the  mair^ard-house  in  the  night,  mysteriously  gave  warning 
that  a  great  crime  was  in  contemplation,  and  vanished  before  he  could  be 
arrested.  His  accent  proved  him  to  be  a  Frenchmen,  Strange  rumoun 
flew  about  the  streets.  A  vague  uneasiness  pervaded  the  whole  population 
as  to  the  intention  of  their  new  master,  but  nothing  was  definitely  known,  for 
of  course  there  was  entire  ignorance  of  the  events  which  were  just  occurring 
in  other  cities.  The  colonels  and  captains  of  the  but^hei-guard  came  to 
consult  the  Prince  of  Orange.  He  avowed  the  most  entire  confidence  in  the 
Duke  of  Anjou,  but  at  the  same  time  recommended  that  the  chains  should 
be  drawn,  the  lanterns  hung  out,  and  the  drawbridge  raised  an  hour  earlier 
than  usual,  and  that  other  precautions,  customary  in  the  expectation  of  an 
attack,  should  be  duly  taken.  He  likewise  sent  the  burgomaster  of  the 
interioi,  Dr.  Alostanus,  to  the  Duke  of  Anjou,  in  order  to  communicate  the 
suspicions  created  in  the  minds  of  the  city  authorities  by  the  recent  movements 
of  troops.* 
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Anjou,  thus  addressed,  protested  in  the  most  solemn  manner  that  nothing 
was  further  from  his  thoughts  than  any  secret  entcqjriae  gainst  Antwerp. 
He  was  willing,  according  to  the  figure  of  speech  which  he  had  always  ready 
upon  every  emergency,  "  to  shed  every  drop  of  his  blood  in  her  defence." 
He  swore  that  he  would-signally  punish  all  those  who  had  dared  to  invent 
such  calumnies  against  himself  and  his  faithful  Frenchmen,  declaring  earnestly, 
at  the  same  time,  that  the  troops  had  only  been  assembled  in  the  regular 
coutse  of  their  duty.  As  the  Duke  was  so  loud  and  so  fervent ;  as  he,  more- 
over, made  no  objections  to  the  precautionary  measures  which  had  been 
taken  ;  as  the  bui^omaster  thought,  moreover,  that  the  public  attention  thus 
aroused  would  render  all  evil  designs  futile,  even  if  any  had  been  entertained; 
it  was  thought  that  the  city  might  sleep  in  security  for  that  night  at  least^ 

On  the  following  morning,  as  vague  suspicions  were  stilt  entertained  by 
many  influential  persons,  a  deputation  of  magistrates  and  militia  officers 
waited  upon  the  Duke,  the  Prince  of  Orange — although  himself  still  feeling 
a  confidence  which  seems  now  almost  inexplicable — consenting  to  accompany 
them.  The  Duke  was  more  vehement  than  ever  in  his  protestations  of 
loyalty  to  his  recent  oaths,  as  well  as  of  deep  affection  for  the  Netheriands— 
for  Brabant  in  particular,  and  for  Antwerp  most  of  all — and  he  made  use 
of  all  his  vivacity  to  persuade  the  Prince,  the  burgomasters,  and  the  colonels, 
that  they  had  deeply  wronged  him  by  such  unjust  suspicions.  His  assertions 
were  accepted  as  sincere,  and  the  deputation  withdrew,  Anjou  having  first 
solemnly  promised,  at  the  suggestion  of  Orange,  not  to  leave  the  city  during 
the  whole  day,  in  order  that  unnecessary  suspicion  might  be  iWBvented.* 

This  pledge  the  Duke  proceeded  to  violate  almost  as  soon  as  made.  Orange 
returned  wiU)  confidence  to  his  own  house,  which  was  close  to  the  citadel, 
and  therefore  far  removed  from  the  proposed  point  of  attack ;  but  he  had 
hardly  arrived  there  when  he  received  a  visit  from  the  Duke's  private  secretary, 
Quinsay,  who  invited  him  to  accompany  his  Highness  on  a  visit  to  the  camp. 
Orange  declined  the  request,  and  sent  an  earnest  prayer  to  the  Duke  not  to 
leave  the  city  that  morning.  The  Duke  dined  as  usual  at  noon.  While  at 
dinner  he  received  a  letter,  was  observed  to  turn  pale  on  reading  it,  and  to 
conceal  it  hastily  in  a  muff  which  he  wore  on  his  left  arm.  The  repast  finished, 
the  Duke  ordered  his  horse.  The  animal  was  restive,  and  so  strenuously 
resisted  being  mounted,  that,  although  it  was  his  usual  charger,  it  was  ex- 
changed for  another.  This  second  horse  started  in  such  a  fiurry  that  the 
Duke  lost  his  cloak,  and  almost  his  seat  He  maintained  his  self-possession, 
however,  and  placing  himself  at  the  head  of  his  bodyguard  and  some  troopers, 
numbering  in  all  three  hundred  mounted  men,  rode  out  of  the  palace-yard 
towards  the  Kipdorp  gate.' 

This  portal  opened  on  the  road  towards  Borgerhout,  where  his  troops  were 
stationed,  and  at  the  present  day  bears  the  name  of  that  village.  It  is  on  the 
side  of  the  city  farthest  removed  from  and  exactly  opposite  the  river.  The 
town  was  very  quiet,  the  streets  almost  deserted  ;  for  it  was  one  o'clock,  the 
universal  dinner-hour,  and  all  suspicion  had  been  disarmed  by  the  energetic 
protestations  of  the  Duke.  The  guard  at  the  gate  looked  listiessly  npon  the 
cavalcade  as  it  approached,  but  as  soon  as  Anjou  had  crossed  the  first  draw- 
bridge, he  rose  in  his  stirrups  and  waved  his  hand.  "  There  is  your  city,  my 
lads,"  said  he  to  the  troopers  behind  him ;  "  go  and  take  possession  of  it  1 "  * 
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At  the  same  time  he  set  spars  to  his  hoise,  and  galloped  off  towards  the 
camp  at  Boi^erhout.  Instantly  afterwards,  a  gentleman  of  his  suite.  Count 
Rochepot,^  affected  to  have  broken  his  leg  through  the  plunging  of  his  horse, 
B  circumstance  by  which  he  had  been  violently  pressed  against  the  wall  as 
he  entered  the  gate,  Kaiser,  the  commanding  officer  at  the  guard-house, 
stepped  kindly  forward  to  render  him  assistance,  and  his  reward  was  a  des- 
perate thrust  from  the  Frenchman's  rapier.  As  be  wore  a  steel  cuirasa,  he 
fortunately  escaped  with  a  slight  wound.* 

The  ei^ession  "  broken  leg "  was  the  watchword,  for  at  one  and  the 
same  instant,  the  troopers  and  guardsmen  of  Anjou  set  upon  the  burgher 
watch  at  the  gate,  and  butchered  every  man.  A  sufficient  force  was  left  to 
protect  the  entrance  thus  easily  mastered,  while  the  rest  of  the  Frenchmen 
entered  the  town  at  full  gallop,  shrieking  "  Ville  gaignie,  vUle  gaipUet  vivt 
la  messel  vivt  ie  Due  d'Anjou/"  They  were  followed  by  their  comrades 
from  the  camp  outside,  who  now  poured  into  the  town  at  the  preconcerted 
signal,  at  least  six  hundred  cavalry  and  three  thousand  musketeers,  all  per- 
fecdy  appointed,  entering  Antwerp  at  once.  From  the  Kipdorp  gate  two 
main  arteries — ^e  streets  called  the  Kipdorp  and  the  Meer — led  quite 
through  the  heart  of  the  city  towards  the  townhouse  and  the  river  beyond. 
Along  these  great  thoroughfares  the  French  soldiers  advanced  at  a  rapid 
pace,  the  cavalry  clattering  furiously  in  the  van,  shouting  "  Vil/e  gaignk, 
viile gaignit /  vive  ia  messe,  vive  la  messe I  iue,  iue,  tue I"' 

The  burghers  coming  to  door  and  window  to  look  for  the  cause  of  all 
this  disturbance,  were  saluted  with  volleys  of  musketry.  They  were  for  a 
moment  astonished,  but  not  appalled,  for  at  first  they  believed  it  to  be 
merely  an  accidental  tumult.  Observing,  however,  that  the  scJdiers,  meeting 
with  but  little  effective  resistance,  were  dispersing  into  dwellings  and  ware- 
houses, particularly  into  the  shops  of  the  goldsmiths  and  lapidaries,  the 
citizens  remembered  the  dark  suspicions  which  had  been  so  rife,  and  many 
recalled  to  mind  that  distinguished  French  officers  had  during  the  last  few 
days  been  carefully  examining  the  treasures  of  the  jewellers,  under  pretext  of 
purchasing,  but  as  it  now  appeared  with  intent  to  rob  intelligently.* 

The  burghers,  taking  this  rapid  view  of  their  position,  flew  instantly  to  arms. 
Chains  and  barricades  were  stretched  across  the  streets ;  the  trumpets  sounded 
through  the  city ;  the  municipal  guards  swarmed  to  the  rescue.  An  effective 
rally  was  made,  as  usual,  at  the  Bourse,  whither  a  large  detachment  of  the 
invaders  had  forced  their  way.  Inhabitants  of  all  classes  and  conditions, 
noble  and  simple,  Catholic  and  Protestant,  gave  each  other  the  hand,  and. 
swore  to  die  at  each  other's  side  in  defence  of  the  city  against  the  treacherous 
strangers.  The  gathering  was  rapid  and  enthusiastic.  Gendemen  came  with 
lance  and  cuirass,  burghers  with  musket  and  bandoleer,  artisans  with  axe, 
mallet,  and  other  implements  of  their  trade.  A  bold  baker,  standing  by  his 
oven — stark  naked,  according  to  the  custom  of  bakers  at  that  day — rushed 
to  the  street  as  the  sound  of  the  tumult  reached  his  ear.  With  his  heavy 
bread  shovel,  which  he  still  held  in  his  hand,  he  dealt  a  French  cavalry  officer, 
just  riding  and  screaming  by,  such  a  hearty  blow  that  he  fell  dead  from  bis 
horse.  The  baker  seized  the  officer's  sword,  sprang  all  unattired  as  he  was 
upon  his  steed,  and  careered  furiously  through  the  streets,  encouraging  his 
countiymen  everywhere  to  the  attack,  and  dealing  dismay  through  the  ranks 
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of  the  enemy.  His  services  in  that  eventful  hour  were  so  signal  that  he  was 
publicly  thanked  afterwards  by  the  magistrates  for  his  services,  and  rewarded 
with  a  pension  of  three  hundred  fiorins  for  life.* 

The  invaders  had  been  forced  from  the  Bourse,  whil«  another  portion  of 
them  had  penetrated  as  far  as  the  market-place.  The  resistance  which  they 
encountered  became  every  instant  more  formidable,  and  Fervacques,  a  leading 
French  officer,  who  was  captured  on  the  occasion,  acknowledged  that  no 
regular  troops  could  have  fought  more  bravely  than  did  these  stalwart  burghers.' 
Women  and  children  mounted  to  roof  and  window,  whence  they  burled,  not 
only  tiles  and  chimney-pots,  but  tables,  ponderous  chairs,  and  other  bulky 
articles,  upon  the  heads  of  the  assailants,^  while  such  citizens  as  had  used  all 
their  bullets  loaded  their  pieces  with  the  silver  buttons  from  their  doublets, 
or  twisted  gold  and  stiver  coins  with  their  teeth  into  ammunition.  With  a 
population  so  resolute,  the  four  thousand  invaders,  however  audacious,  soon 
found  themselves  swallowed  up.  The  city  had  closed  over  them  like  water, 
and  within  an  hour  nearly  a  third  of  their  whole  number  had  been  slain.  Very 
few  of  the  burghers  had  perished,  and  fresh  numbers  were  constantly  advanc- 
ing to  the  attack.  The  Frenchmen,  blinded,  staggering,  beaten,  attempted 
to  retreat  Many  threw  themselves  from  the  fortifications  into  the  moat  The 
rest  of  the  survivors  struggled  through  the  streets — falling  in  large  number? 
at  every  step — towards  the  point  at  which  they  had  so  lately  entered  the  city. 
Here  at  the  Kipdorp  gate  was  a  ghastly  spectacle,  the  slain  being  piled  up  in 
the  narrow  passage  full  ten  feet  high,  while  some  of  the  heap,  not  quite  dead, 
were  striving  to  extricate  a  hand  or  foot,  and  others  feebly  thrust  forth  their 
heads  to  gain  a  mouthful  of  air.* 

From  the  outside,  some  of  Anjou's  ofGcers  were  attempting  to  climb  over 
this  mass  of  bodies  in  order  to  enter  the  city ;  from  the  interior,  the  bafBed 
and  fugitive  remnant  of  their  comrades  were  attempting  to  force  their  passage 
through  the  same  horrible  barrier ;  while  many  dropped  at  every  instant  u|)on 
the  heap  of  slain  under  the  blows  of  the  unrelenting  burghers.*  On  the  other 
hand.  Count  Rochepot  himself,  to  whom  the  principal  command  of  the  enter- 
prise had  been  intrusted  by  Anjou,  stood  directly  in  the  path  of  his  fugitive 
soldiers,  not  only  bitterly  upbraiding  them  with  their  cowardice,  but  actually 
slaying  ten  or  twelve  of  them  with  his  own  hands,'  as  the  most  effectual  mode 
of  preventing  their  retreat.  Hardly  an  hour  had  elapsed  from  the  time  when 
the  Duke  of  Anjou  first  rode  out  of  the  Kipdorp  gate  before  nearly  the  whole 
of  the  force  which  he  had  sent  to  accomplish  his  base  design  was  either  dead 
or  captive.  Two  hundred  and  fifty  nobles  of  high  rank  and  illustrious  name 
were  killed,  recognised  at  once  as  they  lay  in  the  streets  by  their  magnificent 
costume.  A  larger  number  of  the  gallant  chivalry  of  France  had  been  sacri- 
ficed^— as  Anjou  confessed — in  this  treacherous  and  most  shameful  enterprise, 
Chan  had  often  fallen  upon  noble  and  honourable  fields.  Nearly  two  thousand 
of  the  rank  and  file  had  perished,  and  the  rest  were  prisoners.  It  was  at  first 
asserted  that  exactly  fifteen  hundred  and  eighty-three  Frenchmen  had  fallen, 
but  this  was  only  because  this  number  happened  to  be  the  date  of  the  year, 
to  which  the  lovers  of  marvellous  coincidences  struggled  very  hard  to  make 
the  returns  of  the  dead  correspond.  Less  than  one  hundred  burghers  lost 
their  lives.'' 
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Anjou,  as  he  looked  on  at  &  distance,  was  bitterly  reproached  for  his  treason 
by  several  of  the  high-minded  gentlemen  about  his  person,  to  whom  he  had 
not  dared  to  confide  his  plot.  The  Duke  of  Montpensier  protested  vehemently 
that  he  washed  his  hands  of  the  whole  transaction,  whatever  might  be  the 
issued  He  was  responsible  for  the  honour  of  an  illustrious  house,  which 
should  never  be  stained,  he  said,  if  he  could  prevent  it,  with  such  foul  deeds. 
The  same  language  was  held  by  Laval,  by  Rochefoucauld,  and  by  the  Mar^chal 
de  Biron,  the  last  gentleman,  whose  two  sons  were  engaged  in  the  vile  enter- 
prise, bitterly  cursing  the  Duke  to  his  lace  as  he  rode  through  the  gate  after 
revealing  his  secret  undertaking.* 

Meanwhile  Anjou,  in  addition  to  the  punishment  of  heating  these  reproaches 
irom  men  of  honour,  was  the  victim  of  rapid  and  violent  fluctilations  of  feel- 
ing. Hope,  fear,  triumph,  doubt,  remorse,  alternately  swayed  him.  As  he 
saw  the  fugitives  leaping  from  the  walls,  he  shouted  exultingly;  without  accur- 
ately discerning  what  manner  of  men  they  were,  that  the  city  was  his,  that  four 
thousand  of  bis  brave  soldiers  were  there,  and  were  burling  the  buighers  from 
the  battlements.  On  being  made  afterwards  aware  of  his  error,  he  was  pro- 
poitionably  depressed  ;  and  when  it  was  obvious  at  last  that  the  result  of  the 
enterprise  was  an  absolute  and  disgraceful  failure,  together  with  a  complete 
exposure  of  his  treachery,  he  fairly  mounted  his  horse,  and  fled  cdnscicnce- 
stridcen  from  the  scene.' 

The  attack  had  been  so  unexpected,  in  consequence  of  the  credence  that 
had  been  rendered  by  Orange  and  the  magistracy  to  the  solemn  protestations 
of  the  Duke,  that  it  had  been  naturally  out  of  any  one's  power  to  prevent  the 
catastrophe.  The  Prince  was  lodged  in  a  part  of  the  town  remote  from  the 
original  scene  of  action,  and  it  does  not  appear  that  information  had  reached 
him  that  anything  unusual  was  occurring  until  the  affair  was  approaching  its 
termination.  Then  there  was  little  for  him  to  do.  He  hastened,  however, 
.  to  the  scene,  and  mounting  the  ramparts,  persuaded  the  citizens  to  cease 
cannonading  the  discomfited  and  retiring  foe.  He  felt  the  full  gravity  of  the 
situation,  and  the  necessity  of  diminishing  the  rancour  of  the  inhabitants 
against  their  treacherous  allies,  if  such  a  result  were  yet  possible.*  The 
burghers  had  done  their  duty,  and  it  certainly  would  have  been  neither  in 
his  power  nor  his  inclination  to  protect  the  French  marauders  from  expulsion 
and  castigation. 

Such  was  the  termination  of  the  French  Fury,  and  it  seems  sufficiently 
strange  that  it  should  have  been  so  much  less  disastrous  to  Antwerp  than  was 
the  Spanish  Fury  of  1576,  to  which  men  could  still  scarcely  allude  without 
a  shudder.  One  would  have  thought  the  French  more  likely  to  prove  suc- 
cessful in  their  enterprise  than  the  Spani^ds  in  theirs.  The  Spaniards  were 
enemies  against  whom  the  city  had  long  been  on  its  guard.  The  French 
were  friends  in  whose  sincerity  a  somewhat  shaken  confidence  had  just  been 
restored.  When  the  Spanish  attack  was  made,  a  large  force  of  defenders  was 
drawn  up  in  battle-array  behind  freshly  strengthened  fortifications.  When 
the  French  entered  at  leisure  through  a  scarcely  guarded  gate,  the  whole 
population  and  garrison  of  the  town  were  quietly  eating  their  dinners.  The 
numbers  of  the  invading  forces  on  the  two  occasions  did  not  materially  differ ; 
but  at  the  time  of  the  French  Fury  there  was  not  a  large  force  of  regular 
troops  under  veteran  generals  to  resist  the  attack.  Perhaps  this  was  the  main 
reason  for  the  result,  which  seems  at  first  almost  inexplicable.  For  protection 
against  the  Spanish  invasion  the  burghers  relied  on  mercenaries,  some  of 
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whom  proved  treacherous,  while  the  rest  became  panicstruclc.  On  the  present 
occasion  the  burghers  relied  on  themselves.  Moreover,  the  French  committed 
Ae  great  error  of  despising  their  enemy.  Recollecting  the  ease  with  which 
the  Spaniards  had  ravished  the  city,  they  believed  that  they  had  nothing  to 
do  but  to  enter  and  take  possession.  Instead  of  repressing  their  greediness, 
as  the  Spaniards  fiad  done,  until  they  had  overcome  resistance,  they  dispeised 
almost  immediately  into  by-streets,  and  entsred  warehotises  to  search  for 
plunder.  They  seemed  actuated  by  a  fear  that  they  should  not  have  time  to 
rifle  the  city  before  additional  troops  should  be  sent  by  Anjou  to  share  in  the 
sp>oit.^  TJiey  were  less  used  to  the  sacking  of  Nethecland  cities  than  were  the 
Spaniards,  whom  long  practice  had  made  perfect  in  the  art  of  methodically 
butchering  a  population  at  first,  before  attention  should  be  diverted  to  plun> 
dering  and  suppleroentaiy  outrages.  At  any  rate,  whatever  the  causes,  it  is 
certain  that  the  panic,  which  upon  such  occasions  generally  decides  the  (ate 
of  the  day,  seized  upon  the  invaders,  and  not  upon  the  invaded,  almost  from 
the  very  first  As  soon  as  the  marauders  faltered  in  their  purpose  and  wished 
to  retreat,  it  was  alt  over  with  them.  Returning  was  worse  than  advance, 
and  it  was  the  almost  inevitable  result  that  hardly  a  man  escaped  death  or 
capture. 

The  Duke  retreated  the  same  day  in  the  direction  of  Denremonde,  and  on 
his  way  met  with  another  misfortune,  by  which  an  additional  number  of  his 
troops  lost  their  lives.  A  dyke  was  cut  by  the  Mechlin  citizens  to  impede 
his  march,  and  the  swollen  waters  of  the  Dill,  liberated  and  flowing  across 
the  country  which  he  was  to  traverse,  produced  such  an  inundation,  that  at 
least  a  thousand  of  his  followers  were  drowned.* 

As  soon  as  he  had  established  himself  in  a  camp  near  Berghero,  he  opened 
a  correspondence  with  the  Prince  of  Orange  and  with  the  authorities  of  Ant> 
werp.  His  language  was  marked  by  wonderful  effrontery.  He  found  him- 
self  and  soldiers  sufiering  for  want  of  food ;  he  remembered  that  he  had  left 
much  plate  and  valuable  furniture  in  Antwerp  \  and  he  was  therefore  desirous 
that  the  citizens,  whom  he  had  so  basely  outraged,  should  at  once  send  him 
supplies  and  restore  his  property.  He  also  reclaimed  the  prisoners  who  still 
remained  in  the  city,  and  to  obtain  all  this  he  applied  to  the  man  whom  he 
had  bitterly  deceived,  and  whose  life  would  have  been  sacrificed  by  the  Duke 
had  the  enterprise  succeeded.* 

It  had  been  his  intention  to  sack  the  dty,  to  re-establish  exclusively  the 
Roman  Catholic  worship,  to  trample  upon  the  constitution  which  he  had  so 
recently  sworn  to  maintain,  to  deprive  Orange  by  force  of  the  Renversal  by 
which  the  Duke  recognised  the  Prince  as  sovereign  of  Holland,  Zealand,  and 
Utrecht;*  yet,  notwithstanding  that  his  treason  had  been  enacted  in  broad 
daylight,  and  in  a  most  deliberate  liianner,  he  had  the  audacity  to  ascribe  the 
recent  tragic  occurrences  to  chance.  He  had  the  further  originality  to  speak 
of  himself  as  an  aggrieved  person,  who  had  rendered  great  services  to  the 
Netherlands,  and  who  had  only  met  with  ingratitude  in  return.  His  envoys. 
Messieurs  I^ndmater  and  Escoiitres,  dispatched  on  the  very  day  of  the 
French  Fury  to  the  burgomasters  and  senate  of  Antwerp,  were  instructed  to 
remind  those  magistrates  that  the  Duke  had  repeatedly  exposed  his  life  in  the 
cause  of  the  Netherlands,  The  affronts,  they  were  to  add,  which  he  had 
received,  and  the  approaching  ruin  of  the  country,  which  he  foresaw,  had  so 
altered  his  excellent  nature  as  to  engender  the  present  calamity,  which  be 
infinitely  regretted.  Nevertheless,  the  senate  was  to  be  assured  that  bis 
affection  for  the  commonwealth  was  still  so  strong,  as  to  induce  a  desire  on 
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his  part  to  be  informed  what  course  was  now  to  be  pursued  with  regard  to  bim. 
Information  upon  that  important  point  was  therefore  to  be  requested,  while 
at  the  same  time  the  liberation  of  the  prisoners  at  Antwerp,  and  the  restota- 
lion  of  the  Duke's  furniture  and  papers,  were  to  be  uigentiy  demanded.^ 

Letters  of  similar  import  were  also  dispatched  by  the  Duke  to  the  States  of 
the  Union,  while  to  the  Prince  of  Orange  his  application  was  brief  but  brazen. 
"  You  know  well,  my  cousin,"  said  he,  "  the  just  and  frequent  causes  of  offence 
which  this  people  has  given  me.  The  insults  which  I  this  morning  experienced 
cut  me  so  deeply  to  the  heart,  that  they  are  the  only  reasons  of  the  misfortune 
which  has  happened  to-day.  Nevertheless,  to  thos*  who  desire  my  friendship 
I  shall  show  equal  friendship  and  affection.  Herein  I  shall  follow  the  counsel 
you  have  uniformly  given  me,  since  I  know  it  comes  &om  one  who  has 
always  loved  me.  Therefore  I  beg  that  you  will  kindly  bring  it  to  pass  that 
I  may  obtain  some  decision,  and  that  no  injury  may  be  inflicted  upon  my 
people.     Otherwise  the  iaod  shall  pay  for  it  dearly."  * 

To  these  appeals,  neither  the  Prince  nor  the  authorities  of  Antwerp  an- 
swered immediately  in  their  own  names.  A  general  consultation  was,  how- 
ever, immediately  held  with  the  Estates-general,  and  tin  answer  forthwith 
dispatched  to  the  Duke  by  the  hands  of  his  envoys.  It  was  agreed  to  liberate 
the  prisoners,  to  restore  the  furniture,  and  to  send  a  special  deputation  for 
the  purpose  of  making  further  arrangements  with  the  Duke  by  word  of 
mouth,  and  for  this  depuution  bii  Highness  was  requested  to  furnish  a  safe- 
conduct' 

Anjou  was  overjoyed  when  he  received  this  amicable  communication. 
Relieved  for  a  time  from  his  fears  as  to  the  result  of  his  crime,  he  already 
assumed  a  higher  ground.  He  notvnly  spoke  to  the  States  in  a  paternal  tone, 
which  was  sufficiently  ludicrous,  but  he  had  actually  the  coolness  to  assure 
them  of  his  forgiveness.  "  He  felt  hurt,"  he  said,  "  that  they  should  deem  a 
safe-conduct  necessary  for  the  deputation  which  they  proposed  to  send.  If 
they  thought  that  he  had  reason,  on  account  of  the  past,  to  feel  offended,  he 
begged  them  to  believe  that  he  had  fo^otten  it  all,  and  that  he  had  buried 
the  past  in  its  ashes,  even  as  if  it  had  never  been."  He  furthermore  b^gcd 
them — and  this  seemed  the  greatest  insult  of  all — in  future  to  trust  to  his  word, 
and  to  believe  that  if  anything  should  be  attempted  to  their  disadvantage,  he 
would  be  the  very  first  to  offer  himself  for  their  protection.* 

It  will  be  observed  that  in  his  first  letters  the  Duke  had  not  affected  to  deny 
his  agency  in  the  outrage — an  agency  so  flagrant  that  all  subterfuge  seemed 
supei^uous.  He,  in  fact,  avowed  that  the  attempt  had  been  made  by  his 
command,  but  sought  to  palliate  the  crime  on  the  ground  that  it  had  been  the 
result  of  the  ill-treatment  which  he  had  experienced  from  the  States.  "  The 
affronts  which  I  have  received,"  said  he,  both  to  the  magistrates  of  Antwerp 
and  to  Orange,  "  have  engendered  the  present  calamity."  So  also,  in  a  letter 
written  at  the  same  time  to  his  brother,  Henry  the  Third,  he  observed  that 
"  the  indignities  which  were  put  upon  him,  and  the  manifest  intention  of  the 
States  to  make  a  Matthias  of  him,  had  been  the  cause  of  the  catastrophe."  <* 

He  now,  however,  ventured  a  step  further.  Presuming  upon  the  indulgence 
which  he  had  already  experienced,  and  bravely  assuming  the  tone  of  injured 
innocence,  he  ascribed  the  enterprise  partly  to  accident  and  partly  to  the 
insubordination  of  his  troops.  This  was  the  ground  which  he  adopted  in  his 
interviews  with  the  States'  commissioners.  So  also  in  a  letter  addressed  to 
Van  der  Tympel,  commandant  of  Brussels,  in  which  he  begged  for  supplies 
for  his  troops,  he  described  the  recent  invasion  of  Antwerp  as  entirely  unex- 
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peeled  by  himself  and  beyond  his  control.  He  had  been  intending,  he  said, 
to  leave  the  city  and  to  join  his  anny.  A  tumult  had  accidentally  arisen  be- 
tween his  soldieis  and  the  guard  at  the  gate.  Other  troops  rushing  in  from 
without  had  joined  in  the  afiray,  so  that  to  his  great  soirow  an  extensive  dis- 
order had  arisen.  He  nlanifested  the  same  Christian  inclination  to  forgive, 
however,  which  he  had  before  eithibited.  He  observed  that  "  good  men 
would  never  grow  cold  in  his  regard  or  find  his  affection  diminished."  He 
assured  Van  der  Tympel,  in  particulat-,  of  his  ancient  good-will,  as  he  knew 
him  to  be  a  lover  of  the  common  Weal.' 

In  his  original  communications  he  had  been  both  cringing  and  threatCDing, 
but  at  least  he  had  not  denied  truths  which  were  plain  as  daylight  His 
new  position  considerably  damaged  his  cause.  This  forgiving  spirit  on  the 
part  of  the  malefactor  was  a  little  more  than  the  States  could  bear,  disposed 
as  they  felt,  from  policy,  to  be  indulgent,  and  to  smooth  over  the  crime  as 
gently  as  possible.  The  negotiations  Were  interrupted,  and  the  authorities 
of  AJitwerp  published  a  brief  and  spirited  defence  of  their  own  conduct 
They  denied  that  any  afiront  or  want  of  respect  on  their  part  could  have  pro- 
voked the  outrage  of  which  the  Duke  had  been  guilty.  They  severely  handled 
his  self-contradiction,  in  ascribing  originally  the  recent  attempt  to  his  just 
vengeance  for  past  injuries,  and  in  afterwards  imputing  it  to  accident  or 
sudden  mutiny,  while  they  cited  the  simultaneous  attempts  at  Bruges,  Den- 
remondc,  Alost,  Dixmuyde,  Newport,  Ostend,  Vilvoorde,  and  Dunkirk,  as  a 
series  of  damning  proofs  of  a  deliberate  design.* 

The  publication  of  such  plain  facts  did  not  advance  the  negotiations  when 
resumed.  High  and  harsh  words  were  interchanged  between  his  Highness 
and  the  commissioners,  Anjou  complaining,  as  usual,  of  affronts  and  indigni- 
ties, but  when  pushed  home  for  particulars,  taking  refuge  in  equivocation. 
"  He  did  not  wish,"  he  said,  "  to  reopen  wounds  which  had  been  partially 
healed."  He  also  affected  benignity,  and  wishing  to  forgive  and  to  forget, 
he  offered  some  articles  as  the  basis  of  a  fresh  agreement.  Of  these,  JI  is 
sufficient  to  state  that  they  were  entirely  different  from  the  terms  of  the 
Bordeaux  Treaty,  and  that  they  were  rejected  as  quite  inadmissible.' 

He  wrote  again  to  the  Prince  of  Orange,*  invoking  his  influence  to  bring 
about  an  arrangement.  The  PrinCe,  justly  indignant  at  the  recent  treachery 
and  the  present  insolence  of  the  man  whom  he  had  so  profoundly  trusted, 
but  feeling  certain  that  the  welfare  of  the  country  depended  at  present  upon 
avoiding,  if  possible,  a  political  catastrophe,  answered  the  Duke  in  plain,  firm, 
mournful,  and  appropriate  language.  He  had  ever  manifested  to  his  High- 
ness, he  said,  the  most  uniform  and  sincere  friendship.  He  had,  therefore, 
the  right  to  tell  him  that  affairs  were  now  so  changed  that  his  greatness  and 
glory  had  departed.  Those  men  in  the  Netherlands  who  but  yesterday  had 
been  willing  to  die  at  the  feet  of  his  Highness,  were  now  so  exasperated  that 
they  avowedly  preferred  an  open  enemy  to  a  treacherous  protector.  He  had 
hoped,  he  said,  that  after  what  had  happened  in  so  many  cities  at  the  same 
moment,  his  Highness  would  have  been  pleased  to  give  the  deputies  a  dif- 
ferent and  a  more  becoming  answer.  He  had  hoped  for  some  response  which 
night  lead  to  an  arrangement  He,  however,  stated  frankly,  that  the  articles 
transmitted  by  his  Highness  were  so  unreasonable  that  no  man  in  the  land 
would  dare  open  his  mouth  to  recommend  them.  His  Highness  by  this  pro- 
ceeding had  much  deepened  the  distrust  He  warned  the  Duke  accordingly 
that  he  was  not  taking  the  right  course  to  reinstate  himself  in  a  position  of 
honour  and  glory,  and  he  begged  him,  therefore,  to  adopt  more  appropriate 
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means.    Such  a  step  was  now  demanded  of  him  not  only  by  the  country, 
but  by  all  Christendom.' 

This  moderate  but  heartfelt  appeal  to  the  better  nzture  of  the  Duke — if  he 
had  a.  better  nature — met  with  no  immediate  response. 

While  matters  were  in  this  condition,  a  special  envoy  arrived  out  of  France, 
dispatched  by  the  King  and  Queen-mother  on  the  first  reception  of  the  recent 
intelligence  from  Antwarp.^  M.  de  Mirambeau,  the  ambassador,-  whose  son 
liad  been  killed  in  the  Fury,  brought  letters  of  credence  to  the  States  of  the 
Union  and  to  the  Prince  of  Orange.*  He  deUvered  also  a  short  confidential 
note,  written  in  her  own  hand,  from  Catherine  de  Medici  to  the  Prince,  to 
the  following  effect : — 

"My  Cousin, — The  King,  my  son,  and  myself  send  you  Monsieur  de 
Mirambeau  to  prove  to  you  that  we  do  not  believe — for  we  esteem  you  an 
honourable  man — that  you  would  manifest  ingratitude  to  my  son,  and  to  those 
who  have  followed  him  for  the  welfare  of  your  country.  We  feel  that  you 
hav£  too  much  affection  for  one  who  has  the  support  of  so  powerful  a  prince 
as  thg  King  of  France  as  to  play  him  so  base  a  trick.  Until  I  learn  the 
truth,  I  shall  not  renounce  the  good  hope  which  I  have  always  indulged — 
that  you  would  never  have  invited  my  son  to  your  country  without  intending 
to  serve  him  faithfully.  As  long  as  you  do  this,  you  may  ever  reckon  on  the 
support  of  all  who  belong  to  him. — Your  good  cousin, 

"  Catherine."  * 

It  would  have  been  very  difficult  to  extract  much  information  or  much 
comfort  from  this  wily  epistle.  The  menace  was  sufficiently  plain,  the  pro- 
mise disagreeably  vague.  Moreover,  a  letter  from  the  same  Catherine  de 
Medici  had  been  recently  found  in  a  casket  at  the  Duke's  lodgings  in 
Antwerp.  In  that  communication  she  bad  distinctly  advised  her  son  to  re- 
establish the  Roman  Catholic  religion,  assuring  him  that  by  so  doing  he 
would  be  enabled  to  many  the  Infanta  of  Spain.'  Nevertheless,  the  Prince, 
convinced  that  it  was  his  duty  to  bridge  over  the  deep  and  fatal  chasm  which 
had  opened  between  the  French  Prince  and  the  provinces,  if  an  honourable 
reconciliation  were  possible,  did  not  attach  an  undue  importance  either  to  the 
stimulating  or  to  the  upbraiding  portion  of  the  communication  from  Catherine. 
He  was  most  anxious  to  avert  the  chaos  which  he  saw  returning.  He  knew 
that  while  the  tempers  of  Rudolph,  of  the  English  Queen,  and  of  the  Protes- 
tant princes  of  Germany,  and  the  internal  condition  of  the  Netherlands 
remained  the  same,  it  were  madness  to  provoke  the  Government  of  France, 
and  thus  gain  an  additional  enemy  whUe  losing  their  only  friend.  He  did 
not  renounce  the  hope  of  forming  all  the  Netherlands — excepting  of  course 
the  Walloon  provinces,  already  reconciled  to  Philip— into  one  independent 
commonwealth,  freed  for  ever  from  Spanish  tyranny.  A  dynasty  from  a 
foreign  house  he  was  willing  to  accept,  but  only  on  condition  that  the  new 
royal  line  should  become  naturalised  in  the  Netherlands,  should  conform 
itself  to  the  strict  constitutional  compact  established,  and  should  employ  only 
natives  in  the  administration  of  Netherland  affairs.  Notwithstanding,  there- 
fore, the  recent  treachery  of  Anjou,  he  was  willing  to  treat  with  him  upon  the 
ancient  basis.  The  dilemma  was  a  veiy  desperate  onci  for  whatever  might 
be  his  course,  it  was  impossible  that  it  should  escape  censure.     Even  at  this 
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(iay,  it  is  difficult  to  dedde  what  might  have  been  the  result  of  openly  braving 
the  French  Goveniraent  and  expelling  Anjou.  The  Prince  of  Panna — subtle, 
vigilant,  prompt  with  word  and  blow — was  waiting  most  anxiously  to  take 
advantage  of  every  false  step  of  his  adversary.  The  provinces  had  been 
already  summoned,  in  most  eloquent  language,  to  take  warning  by  the  recent 
fate  of  Antwerp,  and  to  learn,  by  the  manifestation  just  made  by  Anjou  of  his 
leal  intentions,  that  their  only  salvation  lay  in  a  return  to  the  King's  arms.* 
Anjou  htni»If,  as  devoid  of  shame  as  of  honour,  was  secretly  holding  inter- 
views with  Parma's  agents,  Acosta  and  Flaminio  Camero,*  at  the  very  moment 
when  he  was  alternately  expressing  to  the  States  his  resentment  that  they 
dared  to  doubt  his  truth,  or  magnanimously  extending  to  them  his  pardon  for 
their  suspicions.  He  was  writing  letters  full  of  injured  innocence  to  Orange 
and  to  the  States,  while  secretly  cavilling  over  the  terms  of  the  treaty  by  which 
he  was  to  sell  himself  to  Spain.  Scruples  as  to  enacting  so  base  a  part  did 
not  trouble  the  "  Son  of  France."  He  did  not  hesitate  at  playing  this  doubly 
and  trebly  false  game  with  the  provinces,  but  he  was  anxious  to  drive  the 
best  possible  baigain  for  himself  with  Parma.  He  offered  to  restore  Dun- 
kirk, Dixmuyde,  and  the  other  cities  which  he  had  so  recently  filched  from 
the  States,  and  to  enter  into  a  strict  alliance  with  Philip ;  but  he  claimed  that 
certain  Netherland  cities  on  the  French  frontier  should  be  made  over  to  him 
in  exchange.  He  required,  likewise,  ample  protection  for  his  retreat  from  a 
country  which  was  likely  to  be  sufficiently  exasperated.  Parma  and  his  agents 
smiled,  of  course,  at  such  exorbitant  terms.'  Nevertheless,  it  was  necessary 
to  deal  cautiously  with  a  man  who,  although  but  a  poor  ba£Qed  rogue  to-day, 
might  to-moiTow  be  seated  on  the  throne  of  France.  While  they  were  all 
secretly  hailing  over  the  terms  of  the  bargain,  the  Prince  of  Orange  discovered 
the  intrigue.*  It  convinced  him  of  the  necessity  of  closing  with  a  man  whose 
baseness  was  so  profound,  but  whose  position  made  his  enmity,  on  the  whole, 
more  dangerous  than  his  friendship.  Anjou,  backed  by  so  astute  and  un- 
scrupulous a  politician  as  Parma,  was  not  to  be  trifled  with.  The  feeling  of 
doubt  and  anxiety  was  spreading  daily  through  the  country;  many  men, 
hitherto  firm,  were  already  wavering,  while  at  the  same  time  the  Prince  had 
no  confidence  in  the  power  of  any  of  the  States,  save  those  of  Holland  and 
Utrecht,  to  maintain  a  resolute  attitude  of  defiance,  if  not  assisted  from 
without 

He  therefore  endeavoured  to  repair  the  breach,  if  possible,  and  thus  save 
the  Union.  Mirambeau,  in  his  conferences  with  the  Estates,  su^csted,  on 
his  part,  all  that  words  could  effect  He  expressed  the  hope  that  the  Estates 
would  use  their  discretion  "  in  compounding  some  sweet  and  friendly  medi- 
cine "  for  the  present  disorder,  and  that  they  would  not  judge  the  Duke  too 
harshly  for  a  fault  which  he  assured  them  did  not  come  from  his  natural  dis- 
position. He  warned  them  that  the  enemy  would  be  quick  to  take  advantage 
of  the  present  occasion  to  bring  about,  if  possible,  their  destruction,  and  he 
added,  that  he  was  commissioned  to  wait  upon  the  Duke  of  Anjou,  in  order 
to  assure  him  that,  however  alienated  he  might  then  be  firom  the  Netherlands, 
his  Majesty  was  determined  to  effect  an  entire  reconciliation,* 

The  envoy  conferred  also  with  the  Prince  of  Orange,  and  urged  him  most 
earnestly  to  use  his  efforts  to  heal  the  rupture.  The  Prince,  inspired  by  the 
sentiments  already  indicated,  spoke  with  perfect  sincerity.  His  Highness,  he 
said,  had  never  known  a  more  faithful  and  zealous  friend  than  bimsel£  He 
had  begun  to  lose  his  own  credit  with  the  people  by  reason  of  the  earnestness 
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with  which  he  had  ever  advocated  the  Dulce's  cause,  and  he  could  not  flatter 
himself  that  his  recommendation  would  now  be  of  any  advantage  to  his  High- 
ness. It  would  be  more  injurious  than  his  silence.  Nevertheless,  he  was 
willing  to  make  use  of  all  the  influence  which  was  left  to  him  for  the  purpose 
of  bringing  about  a  reconciliation,  provided  that  the  Duke  were  acting  in  good 
faith.  If  his  Highness  were  now  sincerel)'  desirous  of  conforming  to  the 
origituil  ireaty,  and  willing  to  atone  for  the  &ult3  committed  by  Aim  on  the  same 
day  m  ie  many  cities — offences  which  could  not  be  excused  upon  the  ground 
of  any  affronts  which  he  might  have  received  ftora  the  citizens  of  Antwerp — 
it  might  even  now  be  possible  to  find  a  remedy  Tor  the  past  He  very  bluntly 
told  the  envoy,  however,  that  the  frivolous  excuses  offered  by  the  Duke  caused 
more  bitterness  than  if  he  had  openly  acknowledged  his  fault.  It  were  better, 
he  said,  to  express  contridon  than  to  excuse  himself  by  laying  blame  on  those 
to  whom  no  blame  belonged,  but  who,  on  the  contrary,  had  ever  shown  them- 
selves faithful  servants  of  his  Highness.^ 

The  Estates  of  the  Union,  being  in  great  perplexity  as  to  their  proper 
course,  now  applied  formally,  as  they  always  did  in  times  of  danger  and 
doubt,  to  the  Prince,  for  a  public  expression  of  his  views.*  Somewhat  reluc- 
tantly he  complied  with  their  wishes  in  one  of  the  most  admirable  of  his 
state  papers.* 

He  told  the  States  that  he  felt  some  hedtadon  in  expressing  his  views. 
The  blame  of  the  general  ill  success  was  always  laid  upon  his  shoulders ;  as 
if  the  chances  of  war  could  be  controlled  even  by  a  great  potentate  with  ample 
means  at  his  disposal.  As  for  himselF,  with  so  little  actual  power  that  he 
could  never  have  a  single  city  provided  with  what  he  thought  a  sufficient 
garrison,  it  could  not  be  expected  that  he  could  command  fortune.  His 
advice,  he  said,  was  always  asked,  but  ever  judged  good  or  evil  according  to 
the  result,  as  if  the  issue  were  in  any  hands  but  God's.  It  did  not  seem 
advisable  for  a  man  of  his  condition  and  years,  who  had  so  often  felt  ^e  barb 
of  calumny's  tongue,  to  place  his  honour  again  in  the  judgment-scale  of  man- 
kind, particularly  as  he  was  likely  to  incur  fresh  censure  for  another  man's 
crime.*  Nevertheless,  he  was  willing,  for  the  love  he  bore  the  land,  once  more 
to  encounter  this  danger. 

He  then  rapidly  reviewed  the  circumstances  which  had  led  to  the  election 
of  AnjoD,  and  reminded  the  Estates  that  they  had  employed  sufiicient  time 
to  dehberate  concerning  that  transaction.  He  recalled  to  their  remembrance 
his  frequent  assurances  of  support  and  sympathy  if  they  woi^  provide  any 
Other  means  of  self-protection  than  the  treaty  with  the  French  Prince.  He 
thought  it,  therefore,  unjust,  now  that  calamity  had  sprung  from  the  measure, 
to  ascribe  the  blame  entirely  to  him,  even  bad  the  injury  been  greater  than 
the  one  actually  sustained.  He  was  far  from  palliating  the  crime,  or  from 
denying  that  the  Duke's  rights  under  the  treaty  of  Bordeaux  had  been  utterly 
forfeited.  He  was  now  asked  what  was  to  be  done.  Of  three  courses,  he  said, 
one  roust  be  taken  :  they  must  make  their  peace  with  the  King,  or  consent 
to  a  reconciliation  with  Anjou,  or  use  all  the  strength  which  God  had  given 
them  to  resist,  single-handed,  the  ennny.  With  regard  to  the  first  point,  he 
tesumed  the  argument  as  to  the  hopelessness  of  a  satis&ctory  arrangement 
with  the  monarch  of  Spain.  The  recent  reconciliation  of  the  Walloon  pro- 
vinces and  its  shamefiil  infraction  by  Parma  in  tire  immediate  recall  of  large 
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masses  of  Spanish  and  Italian  troops,  showed  too  pkinl)'  the  value  of  aJl 
solemn  stipulations  with  his  Catholic  Majesty,  MoreoTcr,  the  time  was 
unpropitious.  It  was  idle  to  look,  after  what  had  recently  occuued,  for  even 
fair  promises.  It  was  madness,  then,  to  incur  the  enmity  of  two  such  powers 
at  once.  The  French  could  do  the  Netherlands  more  hann  as  enemies  than 
the  Spaniards.  The  Spaniards  would  be  more  dangerous  as  friends,  for  in 
case  of  a  treaty  with  Philip,  the  Inquisition  would  be  established  in  the  place 
of  a  religious  peace.  For  these  reasons  the  Prince  declared  himself  entirely 
opposed  to  any  negotiations  with  the  crown  of  Spain. 

As  to  the  second  point,  he  admitted  that  Anjou  had  gained  little  honour 
by  his  recent  course,  and  that  it  would  be  a  mistake  on  their  part  to  stumble 
a  second  time  over  the  same  stone.  He  foresaw,  nevertheless,  that  the  Duke 
— irritated  as  he  was  by  the  loss  of  so  many  of  his  nobles,  and  by  the  down- 
fall of  all  his  hopes  in  the  Netherlands — would  be  likely  to  inflict  great  injuries 
upon  their  cause.  Two  powerful  nations  like  Fiance  and  Spain  would  be  too 
much  to  have  on  their  hands  at  once.  How  much  danger,  too,  would  be 
incurred  by  braving  at  once  the  open  wiath  of  the  French  King  and  the  secret 
displeasure  of  the  English  Queen.  She  had  warmly  recommended  the  Duke 
of  Anjou.  She  had  said  that  honours  to  him  were  rendered  to  herself,  and 
she  was  now  entirely  opposed  to  their  keeping  the  present  quarrel  alive.'  If 
France  became  their  enemy,  the  road  was  at  once  opened  through  that  king- 
dom for  Spain.  The  Estates  were  to  ponder  well  whether  they  possessed  the 
means  to  carry  on  such  a  double  war  without  assistance.  They  were  likewise 
to  remember  how  many  cities  still  remained  in  the  hands  of  Anjou,  and  their 
possible  fate  if  the  Duke  were  pushed  to  extremity. 

The  third  point  was  then  handled  with  vigour.  He  reminded  the  States  of 
the  perpetual  difficulty  of  raising  armies,  of  collecting  money  to  pay  for  troops, 
of  inducing  cities  to  accept  proper  garrisons,  of  estabhshing  a  council  which 
could  make  itself  respected.  He  alluded  briefly  and  bitterly  to  the  perpetual 
quarrels  of  the  States  among  themselves  ;  to  their  mutual  jealousy  ;  to  their 
obstinate  parsimony  ;  to  their  jealousy  of  the  general  Government ;  to  their 
apathy  and  inertness  before  impending  ruin.  He  would  not  calumniate  those, 
he  said,  who  counselled  trust  in  God.  That  was  his  sentiment  also.  To 
attempt  great  affairs,  however,  and,  through  avarice,  to  withhold  sufficient 
means,  was  not  trusting,  but  tempting  God.  On  the  contrary,  it  was  trusting 
God  to  use  the  means  which  He  offered  to  their  hands. 

With  regard,  then,  to  the  three  points,  he  rejected  the  first  Reconciliation 
with  the  King  of  Spain  was  impossible.  For  his  own  part,  he  would  much 
prefer  iJu  third  eourte.  He  had  always  been  in  favour  ot  their  maintaining 
independence  by  their  own  means  and  the  assistance  of  the  Almighty.  He 
was  obliged,  however,  in  sadness,  to  confess  that  the  narrow  feeling  ol  indi- 
vidual state  rights,  the  general  tendency  to  disunion,  and  the  constant  wrang- 
ling, had  made  this  course  a  hopeless  one.  There  remained,  therefore,  only 
the  second,  and  they  must  effect  an  honourable  reconciliation  with  Anjou. 
Whatever  might  be  their  decision,  however,  it  was  meet  that  it  should  be  a 
speedy  one.  Not  an  hour  was  to  be  lost  Many  fair  churches  of  God,  in 
Anjou's  power,  were  tremblii^  on  the  issue,  and  religious  and  political  liber^ 
was  more  at  stake  than  ever.     In  conclusion,  the  Prince  again  expressed  his 
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determination,  whatever  might  be  their  decision,  to  devote  the  rest  of  his 
days  to  the  services  of  his  country.* 

The  result  of  these  representations  by  the  Prince— of  frequent  letters  from 
Queen  Elizabeth  '  urging  a  reconciliation — and  of  the  professions  made  by 
the  Duke  and  the  French  envoys,  was  a  provisional  arrangement,  signed  on 
the  36th  and  28th  of  March,  According  to  the  terms  of  this  accord,  the  Duke 
was  to  receive  thirty  thousand  florins  for  his  troops,  and  to  surrender  the 
cities  still  in  his  power.  The  French  prisoners  were  to  be  liberated,  the 
Duke's  property  at  Antwerp  was  to  be  restored,  and  the  Du]:e  himself  was  to 
await  at  Dunkirk  the  arrival  of  plenipotentiaries  to  treat  with  him  as  to  a  new 
and  perpetual  airangemenL* 

The  negotiations,  however,  were  languid.  The  quarrel  was  healed  on  the 
surface,  but  confidence  so  recently  and  violently  uprooted  was  slow  to  revive. 
On  the  s8th  of  June,  the  Duke  of  Anjou  left  Dunkirk  for  Paris,  never  to 
return  to  the  Netherlands ;  but  he  exchanged  on  his  departure  affectionate 
letters  with  the  Prince  and  the  Estates.  M,  des  Pruneaux  remained  as  his 
representative,  and  it  was  understood  that  the  arrangements  for  reinstalling 
him  as  soon  as  possible  in  the  sovereignty  whicii  he  had  so  basely  forfeited 
were  to  be  pushed  forward  with  earnestness.* 

In  the  spring  of  the  same  year,  Gerard  Truchses,  Archbishop  of  Cologne, 
who  had  lost  his  see  for  the  love  of  Agnes  Mansfeld,  whom  he  had  espoused 
in  defiance  of  the  Pope,  took  refuge  with  the  Prince  of  Orange  at  Delft.' 
A  civil  war  in  Germany  broke  forth,  the  Protestant  princes  undertaking  to 
support  the  Archbishop,  in  opposition  to  Ernest  of  Bavaria,  who  had  been 
appointed  in  his  place.  The  Palatine,  John  Casimir,  thought  it  necessary  to 
mount  and  ride  as  usual.  Making  his  appearance  at  the  head  of  a  hastily 
collected  force,  and  prepared  for  another  plunge  into  chaos,  he  suddenly 
heard,  however,  of  his  elder  brother's  death  at  Heidelbei^,  Leaving  his  men, 
as  was  his  habit,  to  shift  for  themselves,  and  Baron  Truchses,  the  Archbishop's 
brother,  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  he  disappeared  from  the  scene 
with  great  rapidity,  in  order  that  his  own  interests  in  the  Palatinate  and  in  the 
guardianship  of  the  young  Palatines  might  not  suffer  by  his  absence.* 

At  this  time,  too,  on  the  lath  of  April,  the  Prince  of  Orange  was  married, 
for  the  fourth  time,  to  Louisa,  widow  of  the  Seigneur  de  Teligny,  and  daughter 
of  the  illustrious  Coligny.^ 

In  the  course  of  the  summer,  the  States  of  Holland  and  Zealand,  always 
bitterly  opposed  to  the  connection  with  Anjou,  and  more  than  ever  dissatisfied 
with  the  resumption  of  negotiations  since  the  Antwerp  catastrophe,  sent  a 
committee  to  the  Prince  in  order  to  persuade  him  to  set  his  face  against  the 
whole  proceedings.  They  delivered  at  the  same  time  a  formal  remonstrance 
in  writing  (25th  of  August  1583),  in  which  they  explained  how  odious  the 
arrangement  with  the  Duke  had  ever  been  to  them.  They  expressed  the 
opinion  that  even  the  wisest  might  be  sometimes  mistaken,  arid  that  the  Prince 
had  been  bitterly  deceived  by  Anjou  and  by  the  French  court.  They  be- 
sought him  to  rely  upon  the  assistance  of  the  Almighty,  and  upon  the  exertions 
of  the  nation,  and  they  again  hinted  at  the  propriety  of  his  accepting  that 
supreme  sovereignty  over  all  the  united  provinces  which  would  be  so  gladly 
conferred  ;  while,  for  their  own  parts,  they  voluntarily  offered  largely  to  increase 
the  sums  annually  contributed  to  the  common  defence,* 

Very  soon  afterwards,  in  August  1583,  the  States  of  the  United  Provinces 
assembled  at  Middelburg  formally  offered  the  general  government— which, 
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under  the  circumstances,  was  the  general  sovereignty — to  the  Prince,  wannljr 
urging  his  acceptance  of  the  dignity.  He  manifested,  however,  the  same 
reluctance  which  he  had  always  expressed,  demanding  that  the  project  should 
beforehand  be  laid  before  the  councils  of  all  the  lai^e  cities,  and  before  the 
Estates  of  certain  provinces  which  had  not  been  represented  at  the  Middelburg 
diet.  He  also  made  use  of  the  occasion  to  urge  the  necessity  of  providing 
more  generously  for  the  army  expenses  and  other  general  disbursements.  As 
to  ambitious  views,  he  was  a  stranger  to  them,  and  his  language  at  this  moment 
was  as  patriotic  and  self-denying  as  at  any  previous  period.  He  expressed 
his  thanks  to  the  Estates  for  this  renewed  proof  of  their  confidence  in  his 
charactcTj  and  this  additional  approbation  of  his  course, — a  sentiment  which 
he  was  always  ready,  "  as  a  good  patriot,  to  justify  by  his  most  faithful  service." 
He  reminded  them,  however,  that  he  was  no  great  monarch  having  in  his 
own  hands  the  means  to  help  and  the  power  to  liberate  them ;  and  that  even 
were  he  in  possession  of  all  which  God  had  once  given  him,  he  should  be  far 
from  strong  enough  to  resist,  single-handed,  their  powerful  enemy.  All  that 
was  left  to  him,  he  said,  was  an  "honest  and  moderate  experience  in  a&airs." 
With  this  he  was  ever  ready  to  serve  them  to  the  utmost ;  but  they  knew  very 
well  that  the  means  to  make  that  experience  available  were  to  be  drawn  from 
the  country  itself.  With  modest  simplicity,  he  observed  that  he  had  been  ac 
work  fifteen  or  sixteen  years,  doing  his  best,  with  the  grace  of  God,  to  secure 
the  freedom  of  the  fatherland  and  to  resist  tyranny  of  conscience ;  that  he 
alone,  assisted  by  his  brothers  and  some  friends  and  relatives,  had  borne  the 
whole  burthen  in  the  beginning,  and  that  he  had  afterwards  been  helped  by 
the  States  of  Holland  and  Zealand,  so  that  he  could  not  but  render  thanks  to 
God  for  His  great  mercy  in  thus  granting  His  blessing  to  so  humble  an  instni- 
ment,  and  thus  restoring  so  many  beautiful  provinces  to  their  ancient  freedom 
and  to  the  true  religion.  The  Prince  protested  that  this  result  was  already 
a  sufficient  reward  for  his  labours— a  great  consolation  in  his  sufferings.  He 
had  hoped,  he  said,  that  the  Estates,  "taking  into  consideration  his  long- 
continued  labours,  would  have  been  willing  to  excuse  him  from  a  new  load 
of  cares,  and  would  have  granted  him  some  little  rest  in  his  already  advanced 
age  ; "  that  they  would  have  selected  "  some  other  person  more  fitted  for  the 
labour,  whom  he  would  himself  faithfully  promise  to  assist  to  the  best  of  his 
abilities,  rendering  him  willing  obedience  proportionate  to  the  authority  con- 
ferred upon  Jiim."  ^ 

Like  all  other  attempts  to  induce  the  acceptance  by  the  Prince  of  supreme 
authority,  this  effort  proved  ineffectual,  from  the  obstinate  unwillingness  of 
his  hand  to  receive  the  proffered  sceptre. 

In  connection  with  this  movement,  and  at  about  the  same  epoch,  Jacob 
Swerius,  member  of  the  Brabant  Council,  with  other  deputies,  waited  upon 
Orange,  and  formally  tendered  him  the  sovereign  dukedom  of  Brabant,* 
forfeited  and  vacant  by  the  late  crime  of  Anjou,  The  Prince,  however,  reso- 
lutely reliised  to  accept  the  dignity,  assuring  the  committee  that  he  had  not 
the  means  to  afford  the  country  as  much  protection  as  they  had  a  right  to 
expect  from  their  sovereign.  He  added,  that  "  he  would  never  give  the  King 
of  Spain  the  right  to  say  that  the  Prince  of  Orange  had  been  actuated  by  no 
other  motives  in  his  career  than  the  hope  of  self-aggrandisement,  and  the 
desire  to  dejjrive  his  Majesty  of  the  provinces  in  order  to  appropriate  them 
to  himself."* 
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Accordingly,  firmly  refusing  to  heed  the  overtures  of  the  United  States,  and 
of  Holland  in  particular,  he  continued  to  further  the  re^stabUshmeat  of  Anjou 
—a  measure  in  which,  as  he  deliberately  believed,  ky  the  only  chance  of  union 
and  independence. 

The  Prince  of  Paima,  meantime,  had  not  been  idle.  He  had  been  unable 
to  induce  the  proTinces  to  listen  to  his  wiles,  and  to  rush  to  the  embrace  of 
the  monarch  whose  arms  he  described  as  ever  open  to  the  repentant  He 
had,  however,  been  busily  occupied  in  the  course  of  the  summer  in  taking  up 
many  of  the  towns  which  the  treason  of  Anjou  had  laid  open  to  his  attacks.^ 
Eindhoven,  Diest,  Dunkirk,  Newport,  and  other  places,  were  successively 
sun^ndered  to  royalist  generals.*  On  the  aad  of  September  1583,  the  city 
of  Zutfen,  too,  was  surprised  by  Colonel  Tassis,  on  the  fall  of  which  most 
important  place,  the  treason  of  Orange's  brother-in-law,  Count  van  den  Berg, 
Governor  of  Gueldres,  was  revealed.  His  fidelity  had  been  long  suspected, 
particularly  by  Count  John  of  Nassau,  but  always  earnestly  vouched  for  by 
his  wife  and  by  his  sons.*  On  the  capture  of  Zutfen,  however,  a  document 
was  found  and  made  public,  by  which  Van  den  Berg  bound  himself  to  deliver 
the  principal  cities  of  Gueldres  and  Zutfen,  beginning  with  Zutfen  itself  into 
the  hands  of  Paima,  on  condition  of  receiving  the  pardon  and  friendship  of 
the  King> 

Not  much  better  could  have  been  expected  of  Van  den  Bei^.  His  pusil- 
lanimous retreat  from  his  post  in  Alva's  time  will  be  recollected ;  and  it  is 
certain  that  the  Prince  had  never  placed  implicit  confidence  in  his  character. 
Nevertheless,  it  was  the  fate  of  this  great  man  to  be  often  deceived  by  the 
friends  whom  he  trusted,  although  never  to  be  outwitted  by  his  enemies. 
Van  den  Berg  was  arrested  on  the  i^th  of  November,  carried  to  the  H^ne, 
examined  and  imprisoned  for  a  time  in  Delftshaven,  After  a  time  he  was, 
however,  liberated,  when  be  instantly,  with  all  his  sons,  took  service  under 
the  King.> 

While  treason  was  thus  favouring  the  royal  arms  in  the  north,  the  same 
powerfiil  element,  to  which  so  much  of  the  Netherland  misfortunes  had  always 
been  owing,  was  busy  in  Flanders. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  year  1583,  the  Prince  ofChimay,  eldest  son  of  the 
I>uke  of  Acrschot,  had  been  elected  Governor  of  that  province*  This  noble 
was  as  unstable  in  character  as  vain,  as  unscrupulous  and  as  ambitious  as  his 
father  and  uncle.  He  had  been  originally  desirous  of  espousing  the  eldest 
daughter  of  the  Prince  of  Orange,  afterwards  the  Countess  of  Hohcnlo,  but 
the  Duchess  of  Aerschot  was  too  strict  a  Catholic  to  consent  to  the  marriage,^ 
and  her  son  was  afterwards  united  to  the  Countess  of  Meghem,  widow  of 
Lancelot  Berlaymont* 

As  affairs  seemed  going  on  prosperously  for  the  States  (n  the  beginning  of 
this  year,  the  Prince  of  Chimay  had  affected  a  strong  inclination  for  the 
Reformed  religion,  and,  as  Governor  of  Bruges,  he  had  appointed  many 
members  of  that  Church  to  important  offices,  to  the  exclusion  of  Catholics. 
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By  so  decided  a  course,  he  acquired  the  confidence  of  the  patriot  party,  and 
at  the  end  of  the  year  he  became  Governor  of  Flanders.  No  sooner  was  he 
installed  in  this  post,  than  he  opened  a  private  coirespondence  with  Paima, 
for  it  was  his  intention  to  make  his  peace  with  the  King,  and  to  purchase 
pardon  and  advancement  by  the  brilliant  service  which  he  now  undertook  of 
restoring  this  important  province  to  the  royal  authorit3r.  In  the  airangeiDeot 
of  his  plans  he  was  assisted  by  Champagny,  who,  as  will  be  recollected,  had 
long  been  a  prisoner  in  Ghent,  but  whose  coDfinement  was  not  so  strict  as 
to  prevent  frequent  intercoui^e  with  his  friends  without*  Champagny  was 
indeed  believed  to  be  the  life  of  the  whole  intrigue.  The  plot  was,  however, 
forwarded  by  Imbize,  the  roaring  demagogue  whose  republicanism  could  never 
reconcile  itself  with  what  be  esteemed  the  aristocratic  pohcy  of  Orange,  and 
whose  stem  puritanism  could  be  satisfied  with  nothing  short  of  a  general 
exteiroination  of  Catholics.  This  man,  after  having  been  allowed  to  depart, 
infamous  and  contemptible,  from  the  city  which  he  had  endangered,  now 
ventured,  after  five  years,  to  return,  and  to  engage  in  fresh  schemes,  which 
were  even  more  criminal  than  his  previous  enterprises.  The  uncompromising 
foe  to  Romanism,  the  advocate  of  Grecian  and  Genevan  democracy,  now  allied 
himself  with  Champagny  and  with  Chimay  to  effect  a  surrender  of  Flanders 
to  Philip  and  to  the  Inquisition.  He  succeeded  in  getting  himself  elected 
chief  senator  in  Ghent,  and  forthwith  began  to  use  all  his  influence  to  further 
the  secret  plot*  The  joint  efforts  and  intrigues  of  Parma,  Champagny, 
Chimay,  and  Imbize  were  near  being  successful  Early  in  the  spring  of  rsS* 
a  formal  resolution  was  passed  by  the  Government  of  Ghent  to  open  nego- 
tiations with  Parma.  Hostages  were  accordingly  exchanged,  and  a  truce  of 
three  weeks  was  agreed  upon,  during  which  an  animated  correspondence 
was  maintained  between  the  authorities  of  Ghent  and  the  Prince  of  Chimay 
on  the  one  side,  and  the  United  States -general,  the  magistracy  of  Antwerp, 
the  States  of  Brabant,  and  other  important  bodies  on  the  other. 

The  friends  of  the  Union  and  of  liberty  used  all  their  eloquence  to  arrest 
the  cit^  of  Ghent  in  its  course,  and  to  save  the  province  of  Randers  from 
accepting  the  proposed  arrangement  with  Parma.  The  people  of  Gheut  were 
reminded  that  the  chief  promoter  of  this  new  negotiation  was  Champagny,* 
a  man  who  owed  a  deep  debt  of  hatred  to  their  city,  for  the  long,  and,  as 
he  believed,  the  unjust  confinement  which  he  had  endured  within  its  walls. 
Moreover,  he  vras  the  brother  of  Granvelle,  source  of  all  their  woes.  To  take 
counsel  with  Champagny  was  to  come  within  reach  of  a  deadly  foe,  for  "  be 
who  confesses  himself  to  a  wolf,"  said  the  burgomasters  of  Antwerp,  "will  get 
wolfs  absolution."  The  Flemings  were  warned  by  all  their  correspondents 
that  it  was  puerile  to  hope  for  faith  in  Philip,  a  monarch  whose  first  principle 
was,  that  promises  to  heretics  were  void.  They  were  entreated  to  pay  no  heed 
to  the  "sweet  singing  of  the  royalists,"  who  just  then  afiected  to  disapprove 
of  the  practice  adopted  by  the  Spanish  Inquisition,  that  they  might  more 
surely  separate  them  from  their  friends.  "  Imitate  not,"  said  the  magistrates 
of  Brussels,  "  the  foolish  sheep  who  made  with  the  wolves  a  treaty  of  perpetual 
amity,  from  which  the  faithful  dogs  were  to  be  excluded."  It  was  affirmed — 
and  the  truth  was  certainly  beyond  peradventurc — that  religious  liberty  was 
dead  at  the  moment  when  the  treaty  with  Parma  should  be  signed.     "  To  look 
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for  political  privilege  or  evangelical  liberty,"  said  the  Antwerp  authoiidcs,  "  In 
ftny  arrangenient  with  the  Spaniards,  is  to  look  for  light  in  darkness,  for  fire 
in  water."  "  Philip  is  himself  the  slave  of  the  Inquisition,"  said  the  States- 
general,  "  and  has  but  one  great  puqioae  in  life — to  cherish  the  institution 
everywhere,  and  paiticulariy  in  the  Netherlands.  Before  Margaret  of  Farma's 
time,  one  hundred  thousand  Nethcrlandera  had  been  burned  orstningled,  and 
Alva  had  spent  seven  years  in  butchering  and  torturing  many  thousands  more." 
The  magistrates  of  Brussels  used  similar  expressions.^  "  The  King  of  Spain," 
said  they  to  their  brethren  of  Ghent,  "  is  fastened  to  the  Inquisition.  Yea, 
he  is  so  much  in  its  power,  that  even  if  he  desired,  he  is  unable  to  maintain 
his  promises."'  The  Prince  (A  Orange,  too,  was  inde&tigable  in  public  and 
private  efforts  to  counteract  the  machinations  of  Parma  and  the  Spanish  party 
in  Ghent.  He  saw  with  horror  the  progress  which  the  political  decomposition 
of  that  most  important  commonwealth  was  making,  for  he  considered  the 
city  the  keystone  to  the  nnion  of  the  provinces  ;  for  he  felt,  with  a  prophetic 
instinct^  that  its  loss  would  entail  that  of  all  the  southern  provinces,  and  make 
a  united  and  independent  Netheiland  state  impossible.  Already  in  the 
summer  of  tsSj  he  addressed  a  letter  full  of  wisdom  and  of  warning  to  the 
authorities  of  Ghent,  a  letter  in  which  he  set  fiilly  before  them  the  iniquiiy 
and  stupidity  of  their  proceedings,  while  at  the  same  time  he  expressed  hin^- 
self  with  so  much  dexterity  and  caution  as  to  avoid  giving  offence,  by  accusa- 
tions which  he  made,  as  it  were,  hypothetically,  when, .in  truth,  they  were  real 
ones,' 

These  remonstrances  were  not  fruitless,  and  the  authorities  and  citizens  of 
Ghent  once  more  paused  ere  they  stepped  from  the  precipice,  WhDe  they 
were  thus  wavering,  the  whole  negotiation  with  Parma  was  abruptly  brought 
to  a  close  by  a  new  incident,  the  demagogue  Imbize  having  been  discovered 
in  a  secret  attempt  to  obtain  possession  of  the  city  of  Denremonde,  and 
deliver  it  to  Parma.*  The  old  acquaintance,  ally,  and  enemy  of  Imbizc,  the 
Seigneur  dc  Ryhove,  was  commandant  of  the  city,  and  information  was  privately 
conveyed  to  him  of  the  design,  before  there  had  been  time  for  its  accomplish- 
ment Ryhove,  being  thoroughly  on  his  guard,  arrested  his  old  comrade,  who 
was  shortly  afterwards  brought  to  trial,  and  executed  at  Ghent'  John 
van  Imbize  had  returned  to  the  city  from  which  the  contemptuous  mercy  of 
Orange  had  permitted  him  formerly  to  depart,  only  to  expiate  fresh  turbulence 
and  fresh  treason  by  a  felon's  death.  Meanwhile  the  citizens  of  Ghent,  thus 
warned  by  word  and  deed,  passed  an  earnest  resolution  to  have  no  more 
intercourse  with  Parma,  but  to  abide  faithfully  by  the  Union.*  I'heir  example 
was  followed  by  the  other  Flemish  cities,  excepting,  unfortunately,  Bruges ; 
for  that  important  town,  being  entirely  in  the  power  of  Chimay,  was  now 
surrendered  by  him  to  the  royal  Government  On  the  20th  of  May  1584, 
Baron  Montigny,  on  the  part  of  Parma,  signed  an  accord  with  the  Prince  of 
Chimay,  by  which  the  city  was  restored  to  his  Majesty,  and  by  which  all 
inhabitants  not  willing  to  abide  by  the  Roman  Catholic  religion  were  permitted 
to  leave  the  land.  The  Prince  was  received  with  favour  by  Parma  on  con- 
clusion of  the  transaction,  and  subsequently  met  with  advancement  from  the 
King,  while  the  Princess,  who  had  embraced  the  Reformed  religion,  retired  to 
HoUand.» 
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The  only  other  city  of  importance  gained  oa  this  occasion  by  the  Govern- 
ment was  Vpres,  whicli  had  been  long  besieged,  and  was  soon  aftenraida 
forced  to  yield.  The  new  Bishop,  on  taking  possession,  resoned  to  instant 
measures  for  cleansing  a  place  which  had  been  so  long  in  the  hands  of  the 
in&dels,  and,  as  the  first  step  in  this  purification,  the  bodies  of  many  heretics 
who  had  been  buried  for  yeais  were  taken  trom  theii  graves,  and  publicly 
hanged  in  their  cofiins.  All  living  adherents  to  the  Reformed  religion  were 
iitstantly  expelled  from  the  place. ^ 

Ghent  and  the  rest  of  Flanders  were,  for  the  time,  saved  from  the  power  of 
Spain,  the  inhabitants  being  confiimed  in  their  resolution  of  sustaining  their 
union  with  the  other  provinces  by  the  news  from  France.  Early  in  the  spring 
the  negotiations  between  Anjou  and  the  States-general  had  been  eamesUy 
renewed,  and  Junius,  Mouillerie,  and  Asseliers  had  been  dispatched  on  a 
special  mission  to  France,  for  the  purpose  of  arranging  a  treaty  with  the  Duke. 
On  the  rgth  of  April  1584  they  arrived  in  Delft  on  their  return,  bringing 
warm  letters  from  the  French  court,  fuU  of  promises  to  assist  the  Netherlands; 
and  it  was  understood  that  a  constitution,  upon  the  basis  of  the  original 
arrangement  fA  Bordeaux,  would  be  accepted  by  the  Duke.'  These  arrange- 
ments  were,  however,  terminated  by  the  death  of  Anjon,  who  had  been  ill 
during  the  whole  course  of  the  negotiations.  On  the  loth  of  June  1584  he 
expired  at  Chateau  Thierry,  in  great  torture,  sweating  blood  from  every  pore, 
and  under  circumstances  which,  as  usual,  suggested  strong  suspicions  of 
poison.* 
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Concluding  rematlia. 

It  has  been  seen  that  the  Ban  against  the  Prince  of  Orange  had  not  been 
hitherto  without  fruits,  for  although  unsuccessful,  the  efforts  to  take  his  hfe 
and  earn  the  promised  guerdon  had  been  incessant  The  attempt  of  Jaur^uy 
at  Antwerp,  of  Salseda  and  Baia  at  Bruges,  have  been  related,  and  in  March 
1583,  moreover,  one  Pietro  Dordogno  was  executed  in  Antwerp  for  endeavour- 
ing to  assassinate  the  Prince.  Before  his  death,  he  confessed  that  he  had 
come  from  Spain  solely  for  the  purpose,  and  that  he  had  conferred  with 
La  Motte,  Governor  of  Gravelines,  as  to  the  best  means  of  accomplishing  his 
design.*  In  April  1584,  Hans  Hanioon,  a  merchant  of  Flushing,  had  been 
executed  for  attempting  to  destroy  the  Prince  by  means  of  gunpowder  con- 
cealed under  his  house  in  that  city,  and  under  his  seat  in  the  church.  He 
confessed  that  he  had  deliberately  formed  the  intention  of  performing  the  deed, 
and  that  he  had  discussed  the  details  of  the  enterprise  with  the  Spanish 
ambassador  in  Paris.'  At  about  the  same  time,  one  Le  Goth,  a  captive 
French  officer,  had  been  applied  to  by  the  Marquis  de  Richebou^,  on  the 
part  of  Alexander  of  Parma,  to  attempt  the  murder  of  the  Prince.  Le  Goth 
had  consented,  saying  that  nothing  could  be  more  easily  done ;  and  that  he 
would  undertake  to  poison  htm  in  a  dish  of  eels,  of  which  he  knew  him  to  be 
particularly  fond.      The  Frenchman  was  liberated  with  this  understanding. 
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Dut  being  veiy  much  the  friend  of  Orange,  straightway  told  him  the  whole 
stoiy,  and  remained  ever  afterwards  a  faithful  servant  of  the  States.'  It  is  to 
be  presumed  that  he  excused  the  treachery  to  which  he  owed  his  esca.pc  from 
prison  on  the  ground  that  faith  was  no  more  to  be  kept  with  murderers  than 
with  heretics.  Thus  within  two  years  there  bad  been  five  distinct  attempts  to 
^sassinate  the  Prince,  all  of  them  with  the  privity  of  the  Spanish  Government 
A  sixth  was  soon  to  follow. 

In  the  summer  of  15S4,  William  of  Orange  was  residing  at  Delft,*  where 
his  wife,  Louisa  de  Coligny,  had  given  birth,  in  the  preceding  winter,  to  a 
son,  afterwards  the  celebrated  stadholder,  Frederic  Henry.  The  child  had 
received  these  names  from  his  two  godfathers,  the  Kings  of  Denmark  and  of 
Navarre,  and  his  baptism  had  been  celebrated  with  much  rejoicing  on  the  lath 
of  June  in  the  place  of  his  birth.* 

It  was  a  quiet,  cheerful,  yet  somewhat  drowsy  little  city,  that  andent  burgh 
of  Delft  The  placid  canals  by  which  it  was  intersected  in  evety  direction 
were  all  planted  with  whispering,  nmbrageous  rows  of  limes  and  poplars,  and 
along  these  watery  highways  the  traffic  of  the  place  gUded  so  noiselessly  that 
the  town  seemed  the  abode  of  silence  and  ti^nquillity.  The  streets  were  clean 
and  airy,  the  houses  well  built,  the  whole  aspect  of  the  place  thriving. 

One  of  the  principal  thoroughfares  was  c^led  the  old  Delft  Street  It  was 
shaded  on  both  sides  by  lime-trees,  which  in  that  midsummer  season  covered 
the  surface  of  the  canal  which  flowed  between  them  with  their  light  and  fragrant 
blossoms.  On  one  side  of  this  street  was  the  "  old  kirk,"  a  plain,  antique 
structure  of  brick,  with  lancet  windows,  and  with  a  tall,  slender  tower,  which 
inclined,  at  a  very  considerable  angle,  towards  a  house  upon  the  other  side  of 
the  canal  That  house  was  the  mansion  of  William  the  Silent.  It  stood 
directly  opposite  the  church,  being  sepai^ted  by  a  spacious  courtyard  from  the 
street,  while  the  stables  and  other  offices  in  the  rear  extended  to  the  city  wall. 
A  narrow  lane,  opening  out  of  Delft  Street,  ran  along  the  side  of  the  house 
and  court,  in  the  direction  of  the  ramparts.  The  house  was  a  plain,  two- 
storied  edifice  of  brick,  with  red-tiled  roof,  and  had  formerly  been  a  cloister 
dedicated  to  St  Agatha,  the  last  prior  of  which  had  been  hanged  by  the  furious 
Lumey  de  la  Marck. 

The  news  of  Anjou's  death  had  been  brought  to  Delft  by  a  special  mes- 
senger from  the  French  court.  On  Sunday  morning,  the  8th  of  July  1584, 
the  Prince  of  Orange,  having  read  the  dispatches  before  leaving  his  bed, 
caused  the  man  who  had  brought  them  to  be  summoned,  that  he  might  give 
some  particular  details  by  word  of  mouth  concerning  the  last  illness  of  the 
Duke.*  The  courier  was  accordingly  admitted  to  the  Prince's  bedchamber, 
and  proved  to  be  one  Francis  Guion,  as  he  called  himselC  This  man  had, 
early  in  the  spring,  claimed  and  received  the  protection  of  Orange,  on  the 
ground  of  being  the  son  of  a  Protestant  at  Besan^on  who  had  suffered  death 
for  his  religion,  and  of  his  own  ardent  attachment  to  the  Reformed  faith.'^     A 
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pious,  psalm-singing,  thoroughly  CalvinisCic  youth  he  seemed  to  be,  having  a. 
bible  or  a  hymn-book  under  his  aim  whenever  he  walked  the  street,  and 
most  exemplary  in  his  attendance  at  sermon  and  lecture.  For  the  rest,  a 
singularly  unobtrusive  personage,  twenty-seven  years  of  ^ge,  low  of  stature, 
meagre,  mean-visaged,  muddy  complexioned,  and  altogether  a  man  <A  no 
account — quite  insignificant  m  the  eyes  of  all  who  looked  upon  biro.  If 
there  were  one  opinion  in  which  the  few  who  had  taken  the  trouble  to  think 
of  the  puny,  somewhat  shambling  stranger  from  Burgundy  at  all  coin' 
cided,  it  was  that  he  was  inoffensive,  but  quite  incapable  of  any  important 
business.  He  seemed  well  educated,  claimed  to  be  of  respectable  parentage, 
atid  had  consideiable  facility  of  speech,  when  any  person  could  be  found  who 
thought  it  worth  while  to  listen  to  him  ;  but  on  the  whole  he  attracted  little 
attention. 

Nevertheless,  tiiis  insigtiificant  frAme  locked  up  a  desperate  and  dating 
character ;  this  mild  and  inoffensive  nature  had  gonejiregnant  seven  years  with 
a  terrible  crime,*whose  birth  could  not  much  longer  be  retarded.  Francis 
Guion,  the  Calvinist  son  of  a  martyred  Calvinist,  was  in  reality  Balthazar 
iG^rard,  a  &natical  Catholic,  whose  father  and  mother  were  still  living  at 
Viilefans  in  Buigundy.  Before  reaching  man's  estate,  he  had  formed  the 
design  of  miudering  the  Prince  of  Orange,  "  who,  so  long  as  he  lived,  seemed 
like  to  remain  a  rebel  against  the  Catholic  King,  and  to  make  every  effort 
to  disturb  the  repose  of  the  Roman  Catholic  apostolic  religion." 

When  but  twenty  years  of  age,  he  had  struck  his  dagger  with  ^1  his  might 
into  a  door,  exclaiming,  as  he  did  so,  "  Would  that  the  blow  had  been  in  the 
heart  of  Orange  I "  For  this  he  was  rebuked  by  a  bystander,  who  told  him  it 
-wu  not  for  him  to  kill  princes,  and  that  it  was  not  desirable  to  destroy  so 
good  a  captain  as  the  Prince,  who,  after  all,  might  one  day  reconcile  himself 
with  the  King.* 

As  soon  as  the  Ban  against  Orange  was  published,  Balthazar,  more  anxious 
than  ever  to  execute  his  long-cherished  design,  left  Dole  and  came  to  Luxem- 
burg^ Here  he  teamed  that  the  deed  had  already  beeii  done  by  John  Jau- 
reguy.  He  received  this  intelligence  at  first  with  a  sensation  of  relief,  was 
glad  to  be  excused  from  putting  himself  in  danger,'  and  believing  the  Prince 
dead,  took  service  as  clerk  with  one  John  Duprel,  secretarj-  to  Count  MansfeJd, 
Governor  of  Luxemburg,  Ere  long,  the  ill  success  of  Jaureguy's  attempt 
becoming  known,  the  "  inveterate  determination  "  of  G^rd  aroused  itself 
inoie  fiercely  than  ever.  He  accordingly  took  models  of  Hansfeld's  official 
seals  in  wax,  in  order  that  he  might  make  use  of  them  as  an  acceptable 
offering  to  the  Orange  party,  whose  confidence  he  meant  to  gain. 

Various  circumstances  detained  him,  however.  A  stlm  of  money  was 
stolen,  and  lie  was  forced  to  stay  till  it  was  found,  for  fe^  of  being  arrested 
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as  the  thiet  Then  his  cousio  and  employer  fell  side,  and  Gerard  was  obliged 
to  wait  for  hia  recovery.  At  last,  in  March  1584,  "the  weather,  as  he  said, 
appearing  to  be  fine,"  Balthazar  left  Luxemburg  and  came  to  Treves.  While 
there,  he  confided  his  scheme  to  the  regent  of  the  Jesuit  college — a  "red- 
haired  man,"  whose  name  has  not  been  preserved.^  That  dignitary  expresaed 
high  approbation  of  the  plan,  gave  G^iard  his  blessing,  and  promised  him 
that,  if  his  life  should  be  sacrified  in  achieving  his  purpose,  he  should  be 
enrolled  among  the  martyrs.*  Acother  Jesuit,  however,  in  the  same  college, 
with  whom  he  likewise  communicated,  held  very  different  language,  making 
great  efforts  to  turn  the  young  man  from  his  design,  on  the  ground  of  the 
intomimiences  whith  might  arise  from  the  forging  tf  Mansfdd's  seals — adding, 
that  neither  he  nor  any  of  the  Jesuits  liked  to  meddle  with  such  a&ir^  but 
advising  that  the  whole  matter  should  be  laid  before  the  Prince  of  Parmi.' 
It  does  not  appear  that  this  personage,  "  an  excellent  man  and  a  learned," 
attempted  to  dissuade  the  young  man  from  his  project  by  arguments  drawn 
from  any  supposed  criminality  in  the  assassination  itself,  or  from  at^  danger, 
temporal  or  eternal,  to  which  the  perpetrator  might  expose  himself. 

Not  influenced,  as  it  appears,  except  on  one  point,  by  the  advice  of  this 
second  ghosdy  confessor,  Balthazar  came  to  Toumay,  and  held  council  with 
a  third — the  celebrated  Franciscan,  J^ather  G^iy — by  whom  he  was  much 
comforted  and  strengthened  in  his  determination.*  His  next  step  was  to  lay 
the  project  before  Farma,  as  the  "  excellent  and  learned  "  Jesuit  at  Tr^es 
had  advised.  This  he  did  by  a  letter,  drawn  up  with  much  care,  and  which 
be  evidently  thought  well  of  as  a  composition.  One  copy  of  this  letter  he 
deposited  with  the  guardian  of  the  Franciscan  convent  at  Toumay ;  the  other 
he  presented  with  his  own  hand  to  the  Prince  of  Parma.'  "  The  vassal," 
said  he,  "  ought  always  to  prefer  justice  and  the  will  of  the  king  to  his  own 
life."  That  being  the  case,  he  expressed  his  astonishment  that  no  man  had 
yet  been  found  to  execute  the  sentence  against  William  of  Nassau,  "  except 
the  gentle  Biscayan,  since  defbncL" '  To  accomplish  the  task,  Balthazar 
observed,  very  judiciously,  that  it  was  necessary  to  have  access  to  the  person 
of  the  Prince — wherein  consisted  the  difficulty.  Those  who  had  that  advan- 
tage, he  continued,  were  therefore  bound  to  extirpate  the  pest  at  once,  with- 
out obliging  his  Majesty  to  send  to  Rome  foi  a  dievalier,  because  not  one  of 
them  was  willing  to  precipitate  himself  into  the  venomous  gulf,  which  by  its 
contagion  infected  and  killed  the  souls  and  bodies  of  all  poor  abused  subjects 
exposed  to  its  influence.  Gerard  avowed  himself  to  have  been  so  long  goaded 
and  stimulated  by  these  considerations — so  extremely  nettled  with  displeasure 
and  bitterness  at  seeing  the  obstinate  wretch  still  escaping  his  just  judgment — 
as  to  have  formed  the  design  of  baiting  a  trap  for  the  fox,  hoping  thus  to 
^n  access  to  him,  and  to  take  him  unawares.^  He  added — without  explain- 
ing the  nature  of  the  trap  and  the  bait— that  he  deemed  it  his  duty  to  lay  the 
subject  before  the  most  serene  Prince  of  Parma,  protesting  at  the  same  time 
that  he  did  not  contemplate  the  exploit  for  the  sake  of  the  reward  mentioned 
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in  the  sentence,  and  that  he  prefeired  trusting  in  that  regard  to  the  immense 
liberalitj'  of  his  Majesty.' 

Parma  had  long  been  looking  for  a  good  man  to  murder  Orange,*  feeling 
— as  Philip,  Graovelle,  and  all  former  governors  of  the  Netherlands  had  felt — 
that  this  was  the  only  means  of  saving  the  royal  authority  in  any  part  of 
the  provinces.  Many  unsatisfactory  assassins  had  presented  themselves  from 
time  to  time,  and  Alexander  had  paid  money  in  hand  to  various  individuals — 
Italians,  Spaniards,  Lorrainers,  Scotchmen,  Englishmen,  who  had  generally 
spent  the  sums  received  without  attempting  the  job.  Others  were  supposed 
to  be  still  engaged  in  the  enterprise,  and  at  that  moment  there  were  four 
persons — each  unknown  to  the  others,  and  of  different  nations — in  the  city 
of  Delft,  seeking  to  compass  the  death  of  William  the  Silent*  Shag-eared, 
military,  hirsute  ruffians — ex-captains  of  free  companies  and  such  marauders 
— were  daily  offering  their  services ;  there  was  no  lack  of  them,  and  they  had 
done  but  little.  How  should  Parma,  seeing  this  obscure,  undersized,  thin- 
bearded  runaway  clerk  before  him,  expect  pith  and  enei^  from  him  1  He 
thought  him  quite  unfit  for  an  enterprise  of  moment,  and  declared  as  much 
to  his  secret  councillors  and  to  the  King.*  He  soon  dismissed  him,  after 
receiving  his  letters,  and  it  may  be  supposed  that  the  bombastic  style  of  that 
efustle  would  not  efface  the  unfavourable  impression  produced  by  Balthazar's 
exterior.  The  representations  of  Haultepcnne  and  others  induced  him  so 
far  to  modify  his  views  as  to  send  his  confidential  councillor,  D'Assonleville, 
to  the  stranger,  in  order  to  leam  the  details  of  the  scheme.'  Assonlcvjlle 
had  accordingly  an  interview  with  Gerard,  in  which  he  requested  the  young 
man  to  draw  up  a  statement  of  his  plan  in  writing,  and  this  was  done  upon 
the  nth  of  April  1584. 

In  this  letter  Gerard  explained  his  plan  of  iittrodncing  himself  to  the  notice 
of  Orange  at  Delft,  as  the  son  of  an  executed  Calvinist ;  as  himself  warmly, 
though  secretly,  devoted  to  the  Reformed  faith,  and  as  desirous,  therefore,  of 
placing  himself  in  the  Prince's  service,  in  order  to  avoid  the  insolence  of 
the  Papists.  Having  gained  the  confidence  of  those  about  the  Prince,  he 
would  suggest  to  them  the  great  use  which  might  be  made  of  Hansfeld's 
signet  in  forging  passports  for  spies  and  other  persons  whom  it  might  be 
desirous  to  send  into  the  territory  of  the  royalists.  "  With  these  or  similar 
feints  and  frivolities,"  continued  Grfrard,  "he  should  soon  obtain  access  to 
the  person  of  the  said  Nassau,"  repeating  his  protestation  that  nothing  had 
moved  him  to  his  enterprise  "  save  the  good  zeal  which  he  bore  to  the  faith 
and  true  religion  guarded  by  the  Holy  Mother  Church,  Catholic,  Apostolic,  and 
Koman,  and  to  the  service  of  his  Majesty."  He  begged  pardon  for  having 
purloined  the  impressions  of  the  seals — a  turpitude  which  he  would  never  have 
committed,  but  would  sooner  have  suffered  a  thousand  deaths,  except  for  the 
great  end  in  view.  He  particularly  wished  forgiveness  for  that  crime  before 
going  to  his  task,  "in  order  that  he  might  confess,  and  receive  the  holy  com- 
munion at  the  coming  Easter,  without  scruples  of  conscience."  He  likewise 
begged  the  Prince  of  Parma  to  obtain  for  him  absolution  from  his  Holiness 
for  this  crime  of  pilfering — the  more  so  "as  he  was  about  to  keep  company 
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for  some  time  with  heretics  ud  atheists,  and  in  some  sort  to  conform  him- 
self to  their  customs." ' 

From  the  general  tone  of  the  letten  of  Gerard,  he  might  be  set  down  at 
ODce  as  a  simple,  religious  fanatic,  who  felt  sure  tba^  in  executing  the  com- 
mand of  Philip,  publicly  issued  to  all  the  murderers  of  Europe,  he  was  merit- 
ing well  of  God  and  his  King.  There  is  no  doubt  that  he  was  an  exalted 
enihusiast,  but  not  purely  an  enthusiast  The  man's  character  offers  more 
than  one  point  of  interest  as  a  psychological  phenomenon.  He  had  con- 
vinced himself  that  the  work  which  he  had  in  hand  was  eminently  meritorious, 
and  he  was  utterly  without  fear  of  consequences.  He  was,  however,  by  no 
means  so  disinterested  as  he  chose  to  represent  himself  in  letters  which,  as 
he  instinctively  felt,  were  to  be  of  perennial  interesL  On  the  contrary,  in 
his  interviews  with  Assonleville,  he  urged  that  he  was  a  poor  fellow,  and  that 
he  had  undertaken  this  enterprise  in  order  to  acquire  property — to  make 
himself  rich '^ — and  that  he  depended  upon  the  Prince  of  Panna's  influence 
in  obtaining  the  reward  promised  by  the  Ban  to  the  individual  who  should 
put  Orange  to  death. 

This  second  letter  decided  Parma  so  far  that  he  authorised  Assonleville  to 
encourage  the  young  man  in  his  attempt,  and  to  promise  that  the  reward 
should  be  given  to  him  in  case  of  success,  and  to  his  heirs  in  the  event 
of  his  death.*  Assonleville,  in  the  second  interview,  accordingly  made  known 
these  assurances  in  the  strongest  manner  to  Gerard,  warning  him,  at  the  same 
time,  on  no  account,  if  arrested,  to  inculpate  the  Prince  of  Parma.  The  coun- 
cillor, while  thus  exhorting  the  stranger  according  to  Alexander's  commands, 
confined  himself,  however,  to  generalities,  refusing  even  to  advance  fifty 
crowns,  which  Balthazar  had  begged  from  the  Governor-General  in  order  to 
provide  for  the  necessary  expenses  of  his  project*  Fanna  had  made  similar 
advances  too  often  to  men  who  had  promised  to  assassinate  the  Prince,  and  had 
then  done  little  ;  and  he  was  resolute  in  his  refusal  to  this  new  adventurer,  of 
whom  he  expected  absolutely  nothing.  Gerard,  notwithstanding  this  rebuff, 
was  not  disheartened.  "  I  will  provide  myself  out  of  my  own  purse,"  said 
he  to  Assonleville,  "  and  within  six  weeks  you  will  hear  of  me."  "  Go  forth, 
my  son,"  said  Assonleville,  paternally,  upon  this  spirited  reply,  "  and  if  you 
succeed  in  your  enterprise,  thr  King  will  fulfil  all  his  promises,  and  you  will 
gain  an  immortal  name  beside."  " 

The  "  inveterate  deliberation  "  thus  thoroughly  matured,  G6'ard  now  pro- 
ceeded to  carry  into  efiect  He  came  to  Delft,  obtained  a  hearing  of  Villers, 
the  clergyman  and  intimate  friend  of  Orange,  showed  him  the  Mansfeld  seals, 
and  was,  somewhat  against  his  will,  sent  to  France  to  exhibit  them  to 
Marshal  Biron,  who,  it  was  thought,  was  soon  to  be  appointed  Governor  of 
Cambray.  Through  Orange's  recommendation,  the  Burgundian  was  re- 
ceived into  the  suite  of  Koel  de  Caron,  Seigneur  de  Schoneval,  then  setting 
forth  on  a  special  mission  to  the  Duke  of  Anjou.'  While  in  France,  Gerard 
could  test  neither  by  day  nor  night,  so  tormented  was  he  by  the  desire  of 
accomplishing  his  project,^  and  at  length  he  obtained  permission,  upon  the 
death  of  the  Duke,  to  carry  this  important  intelligence  to  the  Prince  of  Orange, 
The  dispatches  having  been  intrusted  to  him,  he  travelled  post-haste  to  Delft, 
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and  to  his  astonishment  the  letters  had  hardly  been  delivered  before  he  was 
summoQed  in  person  to  the  chamber  of  the  Prince.  Here  was  an  opportunity 
such  as  he  had  never  dared  to  hope  for.  The  arch-enemy  to  the  Church  and 
to  the  human  race,  whose  death  would  confer  upon  his  destroyer  wealth  and 
nobility  in  this  world,  besides  a  crown  of  glory  in  the  next,  lay  unarmed,  alone, 
in  bed,  before  the  man  who  had  thirsted  seven  long  yeare  for  his  blood. 

Balthazar  could  scarcely  control  his  emotions  sufficiently  to  answer  the 
questions  which  the  Prince  addressed  to  him  concerning  the  death  of  Anjou ;  ^ 
but  Orange,  deeply  engaged  with  the  dispatches,  and  with  the  reflections 
which  their  deeply  important  contents  suggested,  did  not  observe  the  counte- 
nance of  the  humble  Calvinist  exile,  who  had  been  recently  recommended 
to  his  patronage  by  Villers.  Gerard  had,  moreover,  made  no  preparation  for 
an  interview  so  entirely  unexpected,  had  come  unarmed,  and  had  formed  no 
plan  for  escape.  He  was  obliged  to  forego  his  prey  when  most  within  his 
reach,  and  after  communicating  all  the  information  which  the  Prince  required, 
he  was  dismissed  from  the  chamber. 

It  was  Sunday  morning,  and  the  bells  were  tolling  for  church.  Upon 
leaving  the  house  he  loitered  about  tho  courtyard,  ftirtively  examining  the 
premises,  so  that  a  sergeant  of  halberdiers  asked  him  why  he  was  waiting 
there.  Balthazar  meekly  replied  that  he  was  desirous  of  attending  divine 
worship  in  the  church  opposite,  but  added,  jMinting  to  his  shabby  and  travel- 
stained  attire,  that,  without  at  least  a  new  pair  of  shoes  and  stockings,  he  was 
ua&t  to  join  the  congregation.  Insignificant  as  ever,  the  smalt,  pious,  dusty 
stranger  excited  no  suspicion  in  the  mind  of  the  good-natured  sergeanL  He 
forthwith  spoke  of  the  wants  of  Gerard  to  an  officer,  bywhom  they  were 
communicated  to  Orange  himself,  and  the  Prince  instantly  ordered  a  sum  of 
money  to  be  given  him.^  Thus  Balthazar  obtained  from  William's  charity 
what  Parma's  thrift  had  denied — a  fiind  for  carrying  out  his  purpose  ! 

Next  morning,  with  the  money  thus  procured,  he  purchased  a  pair  of  pistols 
or  small  carabines  from  a  soldier,  chafienng  long  about  the  price  because  the 
vender  could  not  supply  a  particular  kind  of  chopped  bullets  or  slugs  which 
he  desired.  Before  the  sunset  of  the  following  day  that  soldier  had  stabbed 
himself  to  the  heart,  and  died  despairing,  on  hearing  for  what  purpose  the 
pistols  had  been  boughL* 

On  Tuesday,  the  loth  of  July  1584,  at  about  half-past  twelve,  the  Mnce, 
with  his  wife  00  his  arm,  and  followed  by  the  ladies  and  gentlemen  of  his 
family,  was  going  to  the  dining-room.  William  the  Silent  was  dressed  upon 
that  day,  according  to  his  usual  custom,  in  very  plain  fashion.  He  wore  a 
wide-leaved,  loosely-shaped  hat  of  dark  felt^  with  a  silken  cord  round  the 
crown — such  as  had  been  worn  by  the  Beggars  in  the  early  days  of  the  revolt. 
A  high  ruff  encircled  his  neck,  from  which  also  depended  one  of  the  Beggars' 
medab,  with  the  motto,  "Fidila  au  roy  jttsqiiA  la  besace,"  while  a  loose  sur- 
coat  of  grey  frieze  cloth,  over  a  tawny  leather  doublet,  with  wide,  slashed 
underclothes,  completed  his  costume.*  Gerard  presented  himself  at  the  door- 
way, and  demanded  a  passport  The  Princess,  struck  with  the  pale  and 
agitated  countenance  of  the  man,  anxiously  questioned  her  husband  concern- 
ing the  stranger.  The  Prmce  carelessly  observed  that  "  it  was  merely  a 
person  who  came  for  a  passport,"  ordering,  at  the  same  time,  a  secretary 
forthwith  to  prepare  one.  The  Princess,  still  not  relieved,  observed  in  an 
undertone  that  "  she  had  never  seen  so  villanous  a  countenance."*     Orange, 
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however,  not  at  all  impressed  with  the  appearance  of  Gerard,  conducted  him- 
self at  table  with  his  usual  cheerfulness,  conversing  much  with  the  burgomaster 
of  Leewarden,  the  only  guest  present  at  the  family  dinner,  concerning  the 
political  and  religious  aspects  of  Friesland.^  At  two  o'clock  the  company 
rose  from  table.  The  Prince  led  the  way,  intending  to  pass  to  his  private 
apartments  above.  The  dining-room,  which  was  on  the  ground  floor,  opened 
into  a  littlesquarevestibule,*hich  communicated,  through  an  arched  passage- 
way, with  the  nsain  entrance  into  the  courtyard.  This  vestibule  was  also 
directly  at  the  foot  of  the  wooden  staircase  leading  to  the  next  floor,  and  was 
scarcely  siit  feet  in  width.*  Upon  its  leTt  side,  as  one  approached  the  stair- 
way, was  an  obsctire  arch,  sunk  deep  in  the  wall,  and  completely  in  the 
shadow  of  the  door.  Behind  this  arch  a  portal  opened  to  the  narrow  lane  at 
the  side  of  the  house.  The  stairs  themselves  were  completely  lighted  by  a 
large  window  half  way  up  the  flight.  The  Prince  came  from  the  dining-room, 
and  began  leisurely  to  ascend.  He  had  only  feached  the  second  stair,  when 
a  man  emerged  from  the  sunken  arch,  and,  standing  within  a.  foot  or  two  of 
him,  discharged  a  pistol  fitll  at  his  heart.  Three  balls  entered  his  body,  one  of 
which,  passing  quite  through  him.  Struck  with  violence  against  the  wall  beyond. 
The  Prince  exclaimtd  in  French,  as  he  fell  the  wolind,  "  O  my  God,  have 
mercy  upon  my  soul !     O  my  God,  have  mercy  upon  this  poor  people  I "  ' 

These  were  the  last  words  he  evet  spoke,  saVe  that  when  his  sister,  Cathe- 
rine of  Schwartzburg,  immediately  afterwards  asked  him  if  he  commended 
his  soul  to  Jesus  Christ,  he  faintly  answered,  "Yes."  His  master  of  the 
horse,  Jacob  van  Maldere,  had  caught  him  in  his  arms  as  the  fetal  shot  was 
fired.  The  Prince  was  then  placed  on  the  stairs  for  an  instant,  when  he 
immediately  began  to  skoon.  He  was  afterwards  laid  upon  a  couch  in  the 
dining-room,  where  in  a  feilr  minutes  he  breathed  his  last  rD  the  arms  of  his 
wife  and  sister.* 

The  murderer  succeeded  in  making  his  escape  through  the  side  door,  and 
6ped  swiftly  up  the  narrow  lane.  He  had  almost  reached  the  ramparts,  from 
which  he  intended  to  spring  into  the  moat,  when  he  stumbled  over  a  heap  of 
rubbish.  As  he  rose,  he  was  seized  by  several  pages  and  halberdiers,  who  had 
pursued  him  from  the  house.  He  had  dropped  his  pistols  upon  the  spot  where 
he  had  committed  the  crime;  and  Upon  his  person  were  found  a  couple  of 
bladders,  provided  with  a  piece  Of  pipe,  with  which  he  had  intended  to  assist 
himself  across  the  moat,  beyond  which  a  horse  was  waiting  for  him.  He  made 
no  effort  to  deny  his  identity;  but  boldly  avowed  himself  and  his  deed.  He 
was  brought  back  to  the  honse,  where  he  itnraediately  underwent  a  preliminary 
examination  before  the  city  magistrates.  He  was  afletwards  subjected  to 
excruciating  tortures;  for  the  fury  agairtst  the  Wretch  who  had  destroyed  the 
&ther  of  the  country  was  Tin  controllable,  and  William  the  Silent  was  no  longer 
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alive  to  intercede — as  he  hat!  often  done  before — in  behalf  of  those  who 
assailed  his  life. 

The  organisation  of  Balthazar  Gerard  would  fiimish  a  subject  of  profound 
study,  both  for  the  physiologist  and  the  metaphysician.  Neither  wholly  a 
fanatic  cor  entirely  a  niHian,  he  combined  the  most  dangerous  elements  of 
both  characters.  In  his  puny  body  and  mean  exterior  were  enclosed  con- 
siderable mental  powers  and  accomplishments,  a  daring  ambition,  and  a 
courage  almost  superhuman.  Yet  those  qualities  led  him  only  to  form  upon 
the  threshold  of  life  a  deliberate  determination  to  achieve  greatness  by  the 
assassin's  trade.  The  rewards  held  out  by  the  Ban,  combining  with  his  reli- 
gious bigotry  and  his  passion  for  distinction,  fixed  all  his  energies  with  patient 
concentration  upon  the  one  great  purpose  for  which  he  seemed  to  have  been 
bom,  and  ailer  seven  years^  preparation,  he  had  at  last  fulfilled  his  design. 

Upon  being  interrogated  by  the  magistrate^  he  manifested  neither  despair 
nor  contrition,  but  rather  a  quiet  exultation.  "  J^ke  David,"  he  said,  "  he 
had  slain  Goliath  of  Gath."  '  When  falsely  informed  that  his  victim  was  not 
dead,  he  showed  no  credulity  or  disappointment,  He  had  discha^ed  three 
poisoned  bails  into  the  Prince's  stomach,  and  he  knew  that  death  must  have 
already  ensued.'  He  expressed  regret,  however,  that  the  resistance  of  the 
halberdiers  had  prevented  him  from  using  his  second  pistol,  and  avowed  that 
if  he  were  a  thousand  leagues  away  he  would  return  in  order  to  do  the  deed 
again,  if  possible.  He  deliberately  wrote  a  detailed  confession  of  his  crime, 
and  of  the  motives  and  manner  of  its  commission,  taking  care,  however,  not 
to  implicate  Parma  in  the  transaction.  After  sustaining  day  after  day  the  most 
horrible  tortures,  he  subsequently  related  his  interviews  with  Assonleville  and 
with  the  president  of  the  Jesuit  College  at  Treves,  adding  that  he  had  been 
influenced  in  his  work  by  the  assurance  of  obtaining  the  rewards  promised  by 
the  Ban.'  During  the  intervals  of  repose  from  the  rack  he  conversed  with 
ease,  and  even  eloquence,  answering  all  qifestions  addressed  to  him  with 
apparent  sincerity.  His  constancy  in  suffering  so  astounded  his  judges  that 
they  believed  him  supported  by  witchcraft  '^ELcce  homol"  he  exclaimed 
from  time  to  time,  with  insane  blasphemy,  as  he  raised  his  blood-streaming 
head  from  the  bench.  In  order  to  destroy  the  charm  which  seemed  to  render 
him  insensible  to  pain,  they  sent  for  the  shirt  of  an  hospital  patient  supposed 
to  be  a  sorcerer.  When  clothed  in  this  ganppnt,  however,  Balthazarwas  none 
the  less  superior  to  the  arts  of  the  tormentois,  enduring  ail  their  inflictions, 
according  to  an  eyewitness,  "  without  once  exclaiming.  Ah  me  1 "  and  avowing 
that  he  would  repeat  his  enterprise,  if  possible,  were  he  to  die  a  thousand 
deaths  in  consequence.  Some  of  those  present  refused  to  believe  that  he  was 
a  man  at  all  Others  asked  him  how  long  since  he  had  sold  himself  to  the 
devil;  to  which  he  replied,  mildly,  that  be  had  no  acquaintance  whatever 
with  the  deviL  He  thanked  the  judges  politely  for  the  food  which  he  received 
in  prison,  and  promised  to  recompense  them  for  the  bvour.  Upon  being 
asked  how  that  was  possible,  he  replied,  that  he  would  serve  as  their  advocate 
in  paradise.* 

The  sentence  pronounced  against  the  assassin  was  execrable — a  crime 
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against  the  memory  of  the  great  man  whom  it  professed  to  avenge.  It  was 
decreed  that  the  right  hand  of  G^iaid  should  be  burnt  off  with  a  red^ot  iron, 
that  his  flesh  should  be  tom  from  his  bones  with  pincers  in  six  different  places, 
that  he  should  be  quartered  and  disembowelled  ahve,  that  his  heart  should  be 
torn  from  bis  bosom  and  flung  in  his  face,  and  that,  finally,  his  head  should 
be  taken  off.  Not  even  his  horrible  crime,  with  its  endless  consequences,  nor 
the  natural  frenzy  of  indignation  which  it  had  excited,  could  justify  this  savage 
decree,  to  rebuke  which  the  murdered  hero  might  have  almost  risen  from  the 
sleep  of  death.  The  sentence  was  literally  executed  on  the. 14th  of  July,  the 
criminal  supporting  its  horrors  with  the  same  astonishing  fortitude.  So  calm 
were  his  nerves,  crippled  and  half  roasted  as  he  was  ere  he  mounted  the  scaffold, 
that  when  one  of  the  executioners  was  slightly  injured  in  the  ear  by  the  Sying 
from  the  handle  of  the  hammer  with  which  he  was  breaking  the  fatal  pistol  in 
pieces,  as  the  first  step  in  the  execution — a  circumstance  which  produced  a 
general  laugh  in  the  crowd — a  smile  was  observed  upon  Balthazar's  face  in 
sympathy  with  the  general  hilarity.  His  lips  were  seen  to  move  up  to  the 
moment  when  his  heart  was  thrown  in  his  iace— "  Then,"  said  a  looker-on, 
"  he  gave  up  the  ghost"  ^ 

The  reward  promised  by  Philip  to  the  man  who  should  murder  Orange  was 
paid  to  the  heirs  of  Gerard.  Parma  informed  his  sovereign  that  the  "  poor 
man  "  had  been  executed,  but  that  his  /aiha"  and  mother  were  still  living,  to 
whom  he  recommended  the  payment  of  that  "  merced  "  which  "  the  laudable 
and  generous  deed  had  so  well  deserved." '  This  was  accordingly  done,  and 
the  excellent  parents,  ennobled  and  enriched  by  the  crime  of  their  son,  received, 
instead  of  the  twenty-five  thousand  crowns  promised  in  the  Ban,  the  three 
seignories  of  Lievremont,  Hostal,  and  Dampmartin,  in  the  Pranche  Comt^, 
and  took  their  place  at  once  among  the  landed  aristocracy.'  Thus  the  bounty 
of  the  Prince  had  furnished  the  weapon  by  which  his  life  was  destroyed,  and 
bis  estates  supplied  the  fund  out  of  which  the  assassin's  family  received  the  price 
of  blood.  At  a  later  day,  when  the  unfortunate  eldest  son  of  Orange  returned 
from  Spain  after  twenty-seven  years'  absence,  a  changeling  and  a  Spaniard, 
the  restoration  of  those  very  estates  was  offered  to  him  by  Philip  the  Second, 
provided  he  would  continue  to  pay  i-Juud  propcrtum  o/thiir  rents  to  the  family 
of  his  father's  murderer.  The  education  which  Philip  William  bad  received, 
under  the  King's  auspices,  had,  however,  not  entirely  destroyed  all  his  human 
feelings,  and  he  rejected  the  proposal  with  scorn.*  The  estates  remained 
with  die  Gerard  family,  and  the  patents  of  nobility  which  they  had  received 
were  used  to  justify  their  exemption  from  certain  taxes  until  the  union  of 
Franche  Comt^  with  France,  when  a  French  governor  tore  the  documents  in 
pieces  and  trampled  them  under  foot^ 

William  of  Orange,  at  the  period  of  his  death,  was  aged  fifty-one  years  and 
sixteen  days.  He  left  twelve  children.  By  his  first  wife,  Anne  of  Egmont, 
he  had  one  son,  Philip,  and  one  daughter,  Mary,  afterwards  married  to  Count 
Uohenlo.  By  his  second  wife,  Anna  of  Saxony,  he  had  one  son,  the  cele- 
brated Maurice  of  Nassau,  and  two  daughters,  Anna,  married  afterwards  to 
her  cousin.  Count  William  Louis,  and  Erailie,  who  espoused  the  pretender  of 
Portugal,  Prince  EmanueL  By  Charlotte  ,of  Bourbon,  his  third  wife,  he  had 
six  daiighters ;  and  by  bis  fourth,  Louisa  de  Coligny,  one  son,  Frederic  William, 
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afterwards  stadholder  of  the  Republic  in  her  most  palmy  days.'  The  Frince 
was  entombed  on  the  3d  of  August  at  Delft,  amid  the  tears  of  a  vhote  nation.* 
Never  was  a  more  extensive,  unaffected,  and  legitimate  sonow  felt  at  the  death 
of  any  human  being. 

The  life  and  labours  of  Change  had  established  the  emancipated  common- 
wealth upon  a  secure  fotmdation,  but  his  death  rendered  the  union  of  all 
the  Netherlands  into  one  republic  hopeless.  The  efforts  of  the  Malcontent 
nobles,  the  religious  discord,  the  consummate  ability,  both  political  and  mili- 
tary, of  Fanna,  all  combined  with  the  lamentable  loss  of  William  the  Silent  to 
separate  for  ever  the  Southern  and  Catholic  provinces  from  the  Northern  con- 
federacy. So  long  as  the  Prince  remained  alive,  he  was  the  father  of  the 
whole  country,  the  Netherlands — saving  only  the  two  Walloon  provinces — 
constituting  a  whole.  Notwithstanding  the  spirit  of  faction  and  the  blight  of 
the  long  civil  war,  there  was  at  least  one  country,  or  the  hope  of  a  country, 
one  strong  heart,  one  guiding  head,  for  the  patriotic  party  throughout  the 
land.  Philip  and  Granvelle  were  right  in  their  estimate  of  the  advantage  to 
be  derived  from  the  Prince's  death,  in  believing  that  an  assassin's  hand  could 
acnieve  more  than  all  the  wiles  which  Spanish  or  Italian  statesmanship  could 
teach,  or  all  the  armies  which  Spain  or  Italy  could  muster.  The  pistol  of  the 
insignificant  Gerard  destroyed  the  possibility  of  a  united  Nctherland  state, 
while  during  the  life  of  William  there  was  union  in  the  policy,  uni^  is  the 
history  of  the  country. 

In  the  following  year,  Antwerp,  hitherto  the  centre  around  which  all  the 
national  interests  and  historical  events  group  themselves,  fell  before  the  scien- 
tific efforts  of  Parma.  The  city  which  had  so  long  been  the  freest  as  well 
as  the  most  opulent  capital  in  Europe  aaolc  for  ever  to  the  position  of  a  pro- 
vincial town.  With  its  fall,  combined  with  other  circumstances  which  it  is 
not  necessary  to  nsirate  in  anticipation,  the  final  separation  of  the  Netherlands 
was  completed.  On  the  other  hand,  at  the  death  of  Orange,  whose  formal 
inauguration  as  sovereign  Count  had  not  yet  taken  place,  the  States  of  Hollaad 
and  Zealand  reassumed  the  sovereignty.  The  commonwealth  which  William 
had  liberated  for  ever  from  Spanish  tyranny  continued  to  exist  as  a  great  and 
flourishing  republic  during  more  than  two  cenmries,  under  the  successful  stad- 
holderates  of  his  sons  and.  descendants. 

His  life  gave  existence  to  an  independent  country — hb  death  defined  its 
limits.  Had  he  lived  twenty  years  longer,  it  is  probable  that  the  seven  pro- 
vinces would  have  been  seventeen ;  and  that  the  Spanish  title  would  have 
been  for  ever  extinguished  both  in  Nether  Germany  and  Celtic  GauL  Although 
there  was  to  be  the  length  of  two  human  generations  more  of  war6ire  ere 
Spain  acknowledged  the  new  Government,  yet  before  the  termination  of  that 
period  the  United  States  had  become  the  first  naval  power  and  one  of  the 
most  considerable  commonwealths  in  the  world ;  while  the  civil  and  religions 
liberty,  the  political  independence  of  the  land,  together  with  the  total  expul- 
sion of  the  ancient  foreign  tyranny  from  the  soil,  had  been  achieved  ere  the 
eyes  of  William  were  closed.  The  Jlepubiic  existed,  in  fiwit,  from  the  moment 
of  the  abjuration  in  1581. 

The  most  irnponant  features  of  the  polity  which  thus  assumed  a  prominent 
Oiganisation  have  been  already  indicated.  There  was  no  revointion,  no  radical 
change.  The  ancient  rugged  tree  of  Netherland  liberty — with  its  moss-grown 
trunlc,  gnarled  branches,  and  deep-reaching  roots — which  had  been  slowly 
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growing  for  ages,  was  still  full  of  sap,  and  was  to  deposit  for  centuries  longer 
its  annual  lings  of  consolidated  and  concentric  strength.  Though  lopped  of 
some  luxuriant  boughs,  it  was  sound  at  the  core,  and  destined  for  a  still  larger 
life  than  even  in  the  healthiest  moments  of  its  medieval  existence. 

The  history  of  the  rise  of  the  Netherland  Republic  has  been  at  the  same 
time  the  biography  of  William  the  Silent  This,  while  it  gives  unity  to  the 
narrative,  renders  an  elaborate  description  of  his  character  superfluous.  That 
life  was  a  noble  Christian  epic,  inspired  with  one  great  purpose  from  its  com- 
mencement to  its  dose,  the  stream  flowing  ever  from  one  fountain  with 
expanding  fulness,  but  retaining  alt  its  original  purity.  A  few  general  obser- 
vations are  all  which  are  necessary  by  way  of  conclusion. 

In  person.  Orange  was  above  the  middle  height,  perfectly  well  made  and 
sinewy,  but  rather  spare  than  stouL  His  eyes,  hair,  beard,  and  complexion 
were  brown.  His  head  was  small  and  symmetrically  shaped,  combining  the 
alertness  and  compactness  characteristic  of  the  soldier  with  the  capacious 
brow,  furrowed  prematurely  with  the  horizontal  lines  of  thought,  denoting  the 
statesman  and  ^e  sage.  His  physical  appearance  was,  therefore,  in  harmony 
with  his  organisarion,  which  was  of  antique  model.  Of  his  moral  qualities, 
the  most  prominent  was  his  piety.  He  was  more  than  anything  else  a  rehgious 
man.  From  his  trust  in  God  he  ever  derived  support  and  consolation  in  the 
darkest  hours.  Implicitly  relying  upon  Almighty  wisdom  and  goodness,  he 
looked  danger  in  the  face  with  a  constant  smile,  and  endured  incessant  labours 
and  trials  with  a  serenity  which  seemed  more  than  hunaac  While,  however, 
his  soul  was  full  of  piety,  it  was  tolerant  of  error.  Sincerely  and  deliberately 
himself  a  convert  to  the  Reformed  Church,  he  was  ready  to  extend  freedom 
of  worship  to  Catholics  on  the  one  hand,  and  to  Anabaptists  on  the  other ; 
for  no  man  ever  felt  more  keenly  than  he  that  the  reformer  who  becomes  in 
his  turn  a  bigot  is  doubly  odious. 

His  fimmess  was  allied  to  his  piety.  His  constancy  in  bearing  the  whole 
weight  of  a  struggle,  as  unequal  as  men  have  ever  undertaken,  was  the  theme 
of  admiration  even  to  his  enemies.  The  rock  in  the  ocean,  "  tranquil  amid 
raging  billows,"  was  the  favourite  emblem  by  which  his  friends  expressed  their 
sense  of  his  fimmess.  From  the  time  when,  as  a  hostage  in  France,  he  first 
discovered  the  plan  of  Philip  to  plant  the  Inquisition  in  the  Netherlands,  up 
to  the  last  moment  of  his  life,  he  never  faltered  in  his  determination  to  resist 
that  iniquitous  scheme.  This  resistance  was  the  labour  of  his  life.  To  exclude 
the  Inquisition,  to  maintain  the  ancient  liberties  of  his  country,  was  the  task 
which  he  appointed  to  himself  when  a.  youth  of  three-and-twenty.  Never 
s[>eaking  a  word  concerning  a  heavenly  mission,  never  deluding  himself  or 
others  with  the  usual  phraseology  of  enthusiasts,  he  accompUshed  the  task 
through  danger,  amid  toils,  and  with  sacrifices  siich  as  few  men  have  ever 
been  able  to  make  on  their  country's  altar ; — for  the  disinterested  benevolence 
of  the  man  was  as  prominent  as  his  fortitude.  A  prince  of  high  rank  and 
with  royal  revenues,  he  stripped  himself  of  station,  wealth,  almost  at  times  of 
the  common  necessaries  of  life,  and  became,  in  his  country's  cause,  nearly  a 
beggar  as  well  as  an  outlaw.  Nor  was  he  forced  into  his  career  by  an  acci- 
dental impulse  from  which  there  was  no  recovery.  Retreat  was  ever  open  to  ' 
him.  Not  only  pardon,  but  advancement  was  urged  upon  him  again  and 
again.  Officially  and  privately,  directly  and  ctrcuitously,  his  confiscated 
estates,  together  with  indefinite  and  boundless  favours  in  addition,  were  offered 
to  him  on  every  great  occasion.  On  the  arrival  of  Don  John  at  the  Breda 
negotiations,  at  the  Cologne  conferences,  we  have  seen  how  calmly  these  offers 
were  waived  aside,  as  if  their  rejection  was  so  simple  that  it  hardly  required 
many  words  for  its  signification  ;  yet  he  bad  mortgaged  his  estates  so  deeply 
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that  his  heirs  hesitated  at  accepdog  tlieir  ioheritaDce,'  for  fear  it  should  involve 
them  in  debt.  Ten  years  after  his  death,  the  account  between  his  executors 
and  his  brother  John  amounted  to  one  million  four  hundred  thousand  fiorins  * 
due  to  the  Count,  secured  by  various  pledges  of  real  and  peiaonal  property, 
and  it  was  finally  settled  upon  this  basis.  He  was,  besides,  lai^y  indebted 
to  every  one  of  his  powerful  relatives,  so  that  the  payment  of  the  mcumbraitces 
upon  his  estates  very  nearly  justified  the  fears  of  his  children.  While  on 
the  one  hand,  therefore,  he  poured  out  these  ecormous  sums  like  wato',  and 
firmly  refused  a  hearing  to  the  tempting  offers  of  the  royal  Government,  upon 
the  Other  hand,  he  proved  the  disinterested  nature  of  his  services  bydediiiing, 
year  after  year,  the  sovereignty  over  the  provinces,  and  by  only  accepting, 
in  the  last  days  of  his  life,  when  refusal  had  become  almost  impossible,  the 
limited  constitutioiial  supremacy  over  that  portion  of  them  which  now  makes 
the  realm  of  his  descendants.  He  lived  and  died,  not  for  himself,  but  for  his 
country  :  "  God  pity  this  poor  people  I  "  were  his  dying  words. 

His  intellectual  Acuities  were  various  and  of  the  highest  order.  He  had 
the  exact,  practical,  and  combining  qualities  which  make  the  great  com- 
mandei ;  and  his  friends  claimed  that,  in  military  genius,  he  was  second  to 
no  captain  in  Europe.'  This  was,  no  doubt,  an  exaggeration  of  partial  attach- 
ment, but  it  is  certain  that  the  Emperor  Charles  had  an  exalted  opinion  of 
his  capacity  for  the  field.  His  fortification  of  Philippeville  and  Charlemont 
in  the  face  of  the  enemy — his  passage  of  the  Meuse  in  Alva's  sight — his  unfor- 
tunate but  well-ordered  campaign  against  that  general — his  sublime  plan  of 
relief,  projected  and  successfully  directed  at  last  from  his  sick-bed,  for  the 
besieged  city  of  Leyden,  will  always  remain  monuments  of  his  practical 
militan'  skill. 

Of  the  soldier's  great  virtues — constancy  in  disaster,  devotion  to  duty,  hope- 
fulness in  defeat — no  man  ever  possessed  a  larger  share.  He  arrived  through 
a  series  of  reverses  at  a  perfect  victory.  He  planted  a  free  commonwealth 
under  the  very  battery  of  the  Inquisition,  in  defiance  of  the  most  powerfiil 
empire  existing.  He  was,  therefore,  a  conqueror  in  the  loftiest  sense,  for  he 
conquered  liberty  and  a  national  existence  for  a  whole  people.  The  contest 
was  long,  and  he  fell  in  the  struggle  ;  but  the  victory  was  to  the  dead  hero, 
not  to  the  living  monarch.  It  is  to  be  remembered,  too,  that  he  always 
wrought  with  inferior  instruments.  His  trodps  were  usually  mercenaries,  who 
were  but  too  apt  to  mutiny  upon  the  eve  of  battle,  while  he  was  oi^wsed  by 
the  most  formidable  veterans  of  Europe,  commanded  successively  by  the  first 
captains  of  the  aga  That,  with  no  lieutenant  of  eminent  valour  or  experience, 
save  only  his  brother  Louis,  and  with  none  at  all  after  that  chieftain's  death, 
William  of  Orange  should  succeed  in  baffling  the  efforts  of  Alva,  Requesens, 
Don  John  of  Austria,  and  Alexander  Famese — men  whose  names  are  among 
the  most  brilliant  in  the  military  annals  of  the  world — is  in  itself  sufficient 
evidence  of  his  warlike  ability.  At  the  period  of  his  death  he  had  reduced 
the  number  of  obedient  provinces  to  two ;  only  Artois  and  Hainault  acluww- 
ledging  Philip,  while  the  other  fifteen  were  in  open  revolt,  the  greater  part 
having  solemnly  forsworn  their  sovereign. 

The  supremacy  of  his  political  genius  was  entirely  beyond  question.  He 
was  the  first  statesman  of  the  age.  The  quickness  of  his  perception  was  only 
equalled  by  the  caution  which  enabled  him  to  mature  the  results  of  his  obser- 
vations. His  knowledge  of  human  nature  was  profound.  He  govenied  the 
passions  and  sentiments  of  a  great  nation  as  if  they  had  been  but  the  keys  and 
chords  of  one  vast  instrument ;  and  his  hand  rarely  failed  to  evoke  harmony 
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even  out  of  the  wildest  storms.  The  turbulent  cily  of  Ghent,  which  could 
obey  no  other  master,  which  even  the  haughty  Emperor  could  only  crush  with- 
out controlling,  was  ever  responsive  to  the  master-hand  of  Orange.  His  pre- 
sence scared  away  Imbize  and  his  bat-!ike  crew,  confounded  the  schemes  of 
John  Casimir,  frustrated  the  wiles  of  Prince  Chimay,  and  while  he  lived,  Ghent 
was  what  it  ought  always  to  have  remained — the  bulwark,  as  it  had  been  the 
cradle,  of  popular  liberty.     After  his  death  it  became  its  tomb. 

Ghent,  saved  thrice  by  the  policy,  the  eloquence,  the  self-sacrifices  of 
Orange,  fell  within  three  months  of  his  murder  into  the  hands  of  Parma.  The 
loss  of  this  most  important  city,  followed  in  the  next  year  by  the  downfall  of 
Antwerp,  sealed  the  fate  of  the  Southern  Netherlands.  Had  the  Prince  lived, 
how  different  might  have  been  the  country's  fate  I  If  seven  provinces  could 
dilate,  in  so  brief  a  space,  into  the  powerful  commonwealth  which  the  Republic 
soon  became,  what  might  not  have  been  achieved  by  the  united  seventeen — a 
confederacy  which  would  have  united  the  adamantine  vigour  of  the  Batavian 
and  Frisian  races  with  the  subtler,  more  delicate,  and  more  graceful  national 
elements  in  which  the  genius  of  the  Frank,  the  Roman,  and  the  Romanised 
Celt  were  so  intimately  blended.  As  long  as  the  father  of  the  country  lived, 
such  a  union  was  possible.  His  power  of  managing  men  was  so  unquestion- 
able, that  there  was  always  a  hope,  even  in  the  darkest  hour;  for  men  felt 
implicit  reliance  as  well  on  his  intellectual  resources  as  on  his  integrity. 

This  power  of  dealing  with  his  fellow-men  he  manifested  in  the  various  ways 
in  which  it  has  been  usually  exhibited  by  statesmen.  He  possessed  a  ready 
eloquence — sometimes  impassioned,  oftener  argumentative,  always  rational 
His  influence  over  his  audience  was  Unexampled  in  the  annals  of  that  country 
or  age ;  yet  he  never  condescended  to  fiaiter  the  people.  He  never  followed 
the  nation,  but  always  led  her  in  the  path  of  duty  and  of  honour,  and  was  much 
more  prone  to  rebuke  the  vices  than  to  pander  to  the  passions  of  his  hearers. 
He  never  failed  to  administer  ample  chastisement  to  parsimony,  to  jealousy, 
to  insubordination,  to  intolerance,  to  infidelity,  wherever  it  was  due,  nor  feareci 
to  confront  the  States  or  the  people  in  their  most  angry  hours,  and  to  tell  them 
the  trath  to  their  faces.  This  commanding  position  he  alone  could  stand 
upon,  for  his  countrymen  knew  the  generosity  which  had  sacrificed  his  all  for 
them,  the  seU-denial  which  had  eluded  rather  than  sought  political  advance- 
ment, whether  from  king  or  people,  and  the  untiring  devotion  which  had 
consecrated  a  whole  life  to  toil  and  danger  in  the  cause  of  their  emancipation. 
While,  therefore,  he  was  ever  ready  to  rebuke,  and  always  too  honest  to  tlatter, 
he  at  the  same  time  possessed  the  eloquence  which  could  convince  or  persuade. 
He  knew  how  to  reach  both  the  mind  and  the  heart  of  his  hearers.  His 
orations,  whether  extemporaneous  or  prepared — his  written  messages  to  th« 
States-general,  to  the  provincial  authorities,  to  the  municipal  bodies — hia 
private  correspondence  with  men  of  all  ranks,  from  emperors  and  kings  down 
to  secretaries,  and  even  children — all  show  an  easy  Sow  of  language,  a  fulness 
of  thought,  a  power  of  expression  rare  in  that  age,  a  fiind  of  historical  allusion, 
a  considerable  power  of  imagination,  a  warmth  of  sentiment,  a  breadth  of  view, 
a.  directness  of  purpose — a  range  of  qualides,  in  short,  which  would  in  them- 
selves have  stamped  him  as  one  of  the  master-minds  of  his  century,  had  there 
been  no  other  monument  to  his  memory  than  (he  remains  of  his  spoken  or 
written  eloquence.  The  bulk  of  his  pcribrmancea  in  this  department  was  pro- 
digious. Not  even  Philip  was  more  industrious  in  the  cabinet  Not  even 
Granvelle  held  a  more  facile  pen.  He  wrote  and  spoke  equally  well  in 
French,  German,  or  Flemish ;  and  he  possessed,  besides,  Spanish,  Italian, 
Latin.  The  weight  of  his  correspondence  alone  would  have  almost  sufficed 
for  the  common  industiy  of  a  lifetime,  and  although  many  volumes  of  his 
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speeches  and  letters  have  been  published,  there  remain  in  the  various  archives 
of  the  Netherlands  and  Germany  many  documents  from  his  hand  which  will 
probably  never  see  the  light  If  the  capacity  for  unremitted  intellectual  labour 
in  an  honourable  cause  be  the  measure  of  human  greatness,  few  minds  could 
be  compared  to  the  "  large  composition  "  of  this  man.  The  efforts  made  to 
destroy  the  Netherlands  by  the  most  laborious  and  painstakiqg  of  tyrants  were 
counteracted  by  the  industry  of  the  most  indefatigable  of  patriots. 

Thus  his  eloquence,  oral  or  written,  gave  him  almost  boundless  power  over 
his  countrymen.  He  possessed,  also,  a  rare  perception  of  human  character, 
together  with  an  iron  memory  which  never  lost  a  face,  a  place,  or  an  event, 
once  seen  or  known.  He  read  the  minds,  even  the  faces  of  men,  like  printed 
books.  No  man  could  overreach  him,  excepting  only  those  to  whom  he  gave 
his  heart  He  might  be  mistaken  where  he  had  confided,  never  where  he  had 
been  distmstful  or  indifferent.  He  was  deceived  by  Renneberg,  by  his  brother- 
in-law  Van  den  Berg,  by  the  Duke  of  Anjou.  Had  it  been  possible  for  his 
brother  Louis  or  his  brother  John  to  have  proved  false,  he  might  have  been 
deceived  by  them.  He  was  never  outwitted  by  Philip,  or  Granvelle,  or  Don 
John,  or  Alexander  of  Farma.  Anna  of  Saxony  was  false  to  him,  and  entered 
into  correspondence  with  the  royal  governors  and  with  the  King  of  Spain ; 
Charlotte  erf  Bourbon  or  Louisa  de  Coligny  might  have  done  the  same  had  it 
been  possible  for  their  natures  also  to  descend  to  such  depths  of  guile. 

As  for  the  Aerschots,  the  Havr^s,  the  Chimays,  he  was  never  influenced 
either  by  their  blandishments  or  their  plots.  He  was  willing  to  use  them  when 
their  interest  made  them  friendly,  or  to  crush  them  when  their  intrigues  against 
his  policy  rendered  them  dangerous.  The  adroitness  with  which  he  converted 
their  schemes  in  behalf  of  Matthias,  of  Don  John,  of  Anjoti,  into  so  many 
additional  weapons  for  his  own  cause,  can  never  be  too  often  studied.  It  is 
instructive  to  observe  the  wiles  of  the  Macchiavelian  school  employed  by  a 
master  of  the  craft  to  frustrate,  not  to  advance,  a  knavish  purpose.  This 
character  in  a  great  measure  marked  his  whole  policy.  He  was  profoundly 
skilled  in  the  subtleties  of  Italian  statesmanship,  which  he  had  learned  as  a 
youth  at  the  imperial  court,  and  which  he  employed  in  his  manhood  in  the 
service,  not  of  tyranny,  but  of  liberty.  He  fought  the  Inquisition  with  its  own 
weapons.  He  dealt  with  Philip  on  his  own  ground.  He  excavated  the  earth 
beneath  the  King's  feet  by  a  more  subtle  process  than  that  practised  by  the 
most  fraudulent  monarch  that  ever  governed  the  Spanish  Empire,  and  Philip, 
chain-mailed  as  he  was  in  complicated  wiles,  was  pierced  to  the  quick  by  a 
keener  policy  than  his  own. 

Ten  years  long  the  King  placed  daily  his  most  secret  letters  in  hands 
which  regularly  transmitted  copies  of  the  correspondence  to  the  Prince  of 
Orange,  together  with  a  key  to  the  ciphers  and  every  other  illustration  which 
might  be  required.^  Thus  the  secrets  of  the  King  were  always  as  well  known 
to  Orange  as  to  himself;  and  the  Prince  being  as  prompt  as  Philip  was  hesv- 
lating,  the  schemes  could  often  be  frustrated  before  their  execution  had  been 
commenced.  The  crime  of  the  unfortunate  clerk,  John  de  Castillo,  was  dis- 
covered in  the  autumn  of  the  year  1581,  and  he  was  torn  to  pieces  by  four 
horses.^  Perhaps  his  treason  to  the  monarch  whose  bread  he  was  eating, 
while  he  received  a  regular  salary  from  the  King's  most  determined  foe, 
deserved  even  this  horrible  punishment,  but  casuists  must  determine  how 
much  guilt  attaches  to  the  Prince  for  his  share  in  the  transaction.  I'his 
history  is  not  the  eulogy  of  Orange,  although,  in  discussing  his  character,  it  is 
difficult  to  avoid  the  monotony  of  panegyric     Judged  by  a  severe  moral 
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standard,  it  cannot  be  called  viitnous  or  honourable  to  suborn  treadieiy  or 
any  other  crime,  even  to  accomplish  a  lofty  purpose ;  yet  the  universal 
practice  of  mankind  in  a)l  ages  has  tolerated  the  artifices  of  war,  and  no 
people  has  ever  engaged  in  a  holier  or  more  mortal  contest  than  did  the 
Nedierlands  tn  their  great  struggle  with  Spain.  Orange  possessed  the  rare 
quality  of  caution,  a  characteristic  by  which  he  was  distinguished  from  his 
youth.  At  fifteen  he  was  the  confidential  counsellor,  as  at  twenty-one  he 
became  the  general-in-chief,  to  the  most  politic  as  well  as  the  most  warlike 
potentate  of  his  age;  and  if  he  at  times  indulged  in  wiles  which  modern  states- 
manship, even  while  it  practises,  condemns,  he  ever  held  in  his  hand  the  clue 
of  an  honourable  purpose  to  guide  him  through  the  tortuous  labyrinth. 

It  is  difficult  to  find  any  other  characteristic  deserving  of  grave  censure,  but 
his  enemies  have  adopted  a  simpler  process.  They  have  been  able  to  find 
few  flaws  in  his  nature,  and  therefore  have  denounced  it  in  gross.  It  is  not 
that  his  character  was  here  and  there  defective,  but  that  the  eternal  jewel 
was  false.  The  patriotism  was  counterfeit ;  the  self-abnegation  and  the  gene- 
rosity was  counterfeit.  He  was  governed  only  by  ambition — by  a  desire  of 
personal  advancement  They  never  attempted  to  deny  his  talents,  his  industry, 
his  va£t  saciiSces  of  wealth  and  station ;  but  they  ridiculed  the  idea  that  he 
could  have  been  inspired  by  any  but  unworthy  motives.'  God  alone  knows 
the  heart  of  man.  He  alone  can  unweave  the  tangled  skein  of  human  motives, 
and  detect  the  hidden  springs  of  human  action,  but  as  far  as  can  be  judged 
by  a  careful  observation  of  undisputed  facts,  and  by  a  diligent  collation  of 
public  and  private  documents,  it  would  seem  that  no  man — not  even  Washing- 
ton— has  ever  been  inspired  by  a  purer  patriotism.  At  any  rate,  the  charge 
of  ambition  and  self-seeking  can  only  be  answered  by  a  reference  to  the  whole 
picture  which  these  volumes  have  attempted  to  portray.  The  words,  the  deeds 
of  the  man  are  there.  As  much  as  possible  his  inmost  soul  is  revealed  in  his 
confidential  letters,  and  he  who  looks  in  a  right  spirit  will  hardly  fail  to  find 
what  he  desires. 

Whether  originally  of  a  timid  temperament  or  not,  he  was  certainly  possessed 
of  perfect  courage  at  last     In  siege  and  battle — in  the  deadly  air  of  pestilential 
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cities — in  the  long  exhaustion  of  mind  and  body  which  comes  from  unduly 
protracted  labour  and  anxiety— amid  the  countless  conspiracies  of  assassins — ■ 
he  was  daily  exposed  to  death  in  every  shape.  Within  two  years,  five  differ- 
ent attempts  against  his  life  had  been  discovered.  Rank  and  fortune  were 
offered  lo  any  malefactor  who  would  compass  the  raurder.  He  had  already 
been  shoe  through  the  head,  and  almost  mortally  wounded.  Under  such 
circumstances  even  a  brave  man  might  have  seen  a  pitfall  at  every  step,  a 
dagger  in  every  hand,  and  poison  in  every  cup.  On  the  contrary,  he  was  ever 
cheerful,  and  hardly  took  more  precaution  than  usual.  "  God  in  His  mercy," 
said  he,  with  unaffected  simplicity,  "  will  maintain  my  innocence  and  my 
honour  during  my  life  and  in  future  ages.  As  Co  my  fortune  and  my  life,  I 
have  dedicated  both,  long  since,  to  His  service.  He  will  do  therewith  what 
pleases  Him  for  His  glory  and  my  salvation."  ^  Thus  his  suspicions  were  not 
even  excited  by  the  ominous  face  of  Gerard  when  he  first  presented  himself 
at  the  dining-room  door.  The  Prince  laughed  off  his  wife's  prophetic  appre- 
hension at  the  sight  of  his  murderer,  and  was  as  cheerful  as  usual  to  the  lasL 

He  possessed,  too,  that  which  to  the  heathen  philosopher  seemed  the 
greatest  good — the  sound  mind  in  the  sound  body.  His  physical  frame  was 
after  death  found  so  perfect  that  a  long  life  might  have  been  in  store  for  him, 
notwithstanding  all  whicb  he  had  endured.  The  desperate  illness  of  1574,  the 
frightful  gunshot  wound  inflicted  by  Jaureguy  in  1582,  had  left  no  traces. 
The  physicians  pronounced  tliat  his  body  presented  an  aspect  of  perfect 
health.' 

His  temperament  was  cheerful.  At  table,  the  pleasures  of  which,  in  mode- 
ration, were  his  only  relaxation,  he  was  always  animated  and  merry,  and  this 
jocoseness  was  partly  natival,  partly  intentional  In  the  darkest  hours  of  his 
country's  trial  he  affected  a  serenity  which  he  was  far  from  feeling,  so  that  his 
apparent  gaiety  at  momentous  epochs  was  even  censured  by  dullards,  who 
could  not  comprehend  its  philosophy,  nor  applaud  the  flippancy  of  William 
the  Silent.^ 

He  went  through  life  bearing  the  load  of  a  people's  sorrows  upon  his 
shoulders  with  a  smiling  face.  Their  name  was  the  last  word  upon  his  lips, 
save  the  simple  affirmative  with  which  the  soldier  who  had  been  battling  for 
the  right  all  his  lifetime  commended  his  soul  in  dying  "  to  his  great  captain, 
Christ."  The  people  were  grateful  and  affectionate,  for  they  trusted  the  cha- 
racter of  their  "  Father  William,"  and  not  all  the  clouds  which  calumny  could 
collect  ever  dimmed  to  their  eyes  the  radiance  of  that  lofty  mind  to  which 
they  were  accustomed,  in  their  darkest  calamities,  to  look  for  light.  As  long 
as  he  lived,  he  was  the  guiding-star  of  a  whole  brave  nation,  and  when  he 
died  the  little  children  cried  in  the  streets.* 
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,  _,. , •  both  to  Don  John  and 

Filiue  of  OmaKh  C9>  '•  Inform*  LKm  John  tlikt 
PrlDoe  of  (^xnn  ia  madltotbig  ■  forcible  Kliun 
of  Ua  panon.  691 ;  ^tat  Orange  prints  Inf  Drmi- 

tntereeptcd  Itttoia  frtnn  hi*  enemloa,  (43  ;  dsMrU 
Bon  Jolm»  and  makea  np  to  OrmuEo  ne^o.  aftor 
^ilUTe  of  tile  forUBT'i  plan  BAainet  Antwerp 
oltadel,  TioElHadof  the  cabal  toMng  Arrbduke 
ol  Auatiia  to  NetbnUndi,  tx.)  diKont«nt  of 
painile  with  bia  appointment  as  floTornor  d  Flm- 
3va,  ;i4;  hla  si.tiT  lot"  Qboot  ai  OoTemor  of 
Tlandeia.  715  ;  auartdoni  entertnlned  of  blm  by 
Betoniied  put;  tbare,  ib  ;  capitulatea  to  Iniui^ 
genta  of  Ghent,  -m  \  la  takes  prlaoncr  b;  them.  U. 

UaTa,  Don  FrancU  de,  lorgsd  letter  liom,  to  Mar- 
«nt  of  Fauna,  m ;  repnt  to  PhlUp  on  mte  ctf 
Ketharlanda  and  conduct  of  AItk,  461. 

Alde^onde,  8t.»  Fhlhp  de  Uamlx,  lord  of,  aaid  to  be 
the  author  of  the  Conpromlae,  941 ;  hla  character 
DAd  attalnjoeote,  344 :  addrea  to  ConetvaB  of  Dort 
In  behalf  of  Prince  of  Oran^,  477 ;  (napatched  to 
Bariera  bv  Pttng«  of  Orange  to  malie  a  thomugta 
change  InliodT  of  maglatni?.  jdj  ;  hla  Me  aaTsd 
by  oqitun  of  Snuilab  Admiral  Beam,  ^j  ;  la 
mleaittrtl  from  pnaon,  and  dlapatched  on  aeont 
tnliBlou  to  OlMigo  and  the  Batataa,  59a ;  report 
of  BatAtaa  in  anawer  to  hla  propoiiUona,  5B4 ;  la 
aent  al  chief  of  a  mtaaton  to  Queen  Elliabath  of 
Kni^and,  to  oAer  her  the  ■oTere<(Str  of  Holland 
aiidZeaJHid,  603;  leaTee  England  without  having 

'   ^,v4wi   hta  p^rpo*^  eo4;   Uya  befon  eatataa 
reault  of  hla  miaalon,  w.;  hla  deepolr  at 

-■"-inga.a. 

fim  ot  CatboHo 

,  ,„-,  of  Orange,  753; 

dlapatcbM  envoys  to  Statea-gantfal  of  Nether- 
lai&  and  to  Orangs,  to  offer  aaaiatancs  aflar  battle 
of  Gembloun,  7^4 ;  engagemanCa  entorvd  Into 
between  blm  kihI  StateHeneral  of  Netherlanda, 

9i  \  denarton  fnan  Netherlanda,  yia :  exchange 
oouTteagr  with  Brtatas,  7S1 ;  policy  of  electing 
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Ilia  Inauguration,  8j  I ;  proccaalon  aaen-tlng  him  to 
Antwerp,  Bcii  faative  raceptlon  wllhln  tue  iSXs, 
ii,  i  ivotalbftion  agamat  Catholic  worahlp  ralaed, 
Bjj;  cDDitltutloD  alined  by  him  at  Bordaaui, 
SmI  !■  aiupocted  of  compUoliy  in  attaupled 
aaaaaalnatlon  of  Oranga,  856 ;  la  formally  soo^ited 
aa  Duke  of  Oueldrea  and  Lonl  ot  Fiisaland,  864 ; 
Bcheme  to  polaon  him  and  Orange,  W5 ;  oeremoDloa 
of  hla  mcaptlOD  at  GhantlntamiptAO  by  an  attack 
on  hla  trooT*  by  Panna,  O,  ■,  tnt  whlaparlnga  ol 
traBaon  anjnat  Onnea  and  agalnat  tha  Statea, 
BM;  plot  Tor  asldng  the  moat  Important  dtlea  by 
■uipriac,  and  making  hlmaelf  abaoluU  maator,  ib,; 
failure  of  the  plot  at  Brugea,  K 


total  failure.  86(1 :  lndl_  

iu  hla  aulto  at  hla  treachery,  B71 ; .,_ 

defeat  at  Antwotp.  ib. ;  aftroatary  ovLnood  In  nib- 
eequent  cmnmunicalions  with  Onnga  and  with 
niiglatracy  of  Antwerp,  871 ;  daclaraaalteiBiit  upon 
Antwerp  to  hare  been  qulto  unozpeotad  by  lum, 
S71 ;  eOorU  at  recoudllaUon,  873  •  Intllguea  with 
aganta  ot  Parma,  S76 ;  provlalonal  aocacd  dgnad 
betwHn  him  and  provliicM,  i6th  and  aSth  Harob. 

Inio  renewed  nunitistlDaB  with  Btetea-gnan], 
8S4 ;  la  takfo  m  and  dls,  U. 
Jkmaar,  dty  d.  tti  altuatloo.  jio ;  la  Inveatad  17 
Don  Fnderio  de  Toledo,  ib. ;  banle  npitlae  ot  the 
aiaaidl.  sm  ;  ralaing  ot  the  alege,  s"4- 
Alva.  Perdlnando  Alvaraa  de  Toledo,  Uuka  of.  enmity 
to  Ruy  Qomea.  77 ;  at  Oiat  not  balorad  In  FhOlp 
II..  U.;  ocUpeedbyRuyOome^U.ib*llrr«dtoba 
healtkllng  and  Umld,  ib.;  hla  condoet  of  Italian 
cunpalgn.  it :  algna  tra^  ti  paaee  with  Pope 
Paul  IT.,  871  negotlatea  with  King  of  FntDM  • 
scheme  for  extirpation  ot  Fntaataotlsm.  lai; 
advlaaa  FMUp  to  dlssanUa  with  Matharland 
nobles.  V>. ;  hla  advloa  to  PfaUiDabDUt  OnuTaUe's 

Bayonne'to  m'aet  Catheads  Medlet,  334 !  In- 
stmcted  by  Philip  to  promote  in  evary  way  plan 
tor  slmultaneoua  daaliuction  of  berotlaa  in  huce 

nvealed  In  the  htttara  from  Bayonna^  U. ;  pro- 
poaea  aeotst  leaguo  agaiuat  Fretaatanta,  13;  1  dla- 

patciied  from  Jaadrld  with  a  Bpanlah  affny  to 
cnith  the  rsmalnlog  Ubertlaa  of  Ketheilaiida.  396 ; 
his  sultableneea  for  taak  aaalgnad  to  blm  in 
Nethorlanda,  337 ;  his  great  military  attalnmenta, 

oanse  ot  his  hatred  to  ^mont,  339;  nlaehamot«r 
and  mannera,  ib. ;  hla  peraonal  appaaWHe^  340; 
cxquIsIteneaB  of  tbe  army  with  which  ha  pro- 
caedsd  to  Natheiiand^  ib. ;  tomnunden  of  U^ 
army.  li. ;  embarks  at  Carthagana  on  lolh  May. 
ui  1  order  of  march  of  hla  army,  ib. ;  armlaa  ot 
obsarvatlfQi  hovering  on  his  flanks,  ib. ;  enoampa 
within  Netherland  tarrlter*  without  havtug  en- 
countered any  opposition,  to- :  hla  contempt  for 
Bagent  and  people,  341 ;  bagina  to  noeivo  tnm- 
Mingwelconualrom  elUee  and  authorities  i£.lbia 
flnt  meetlnrwlth  Xgnoht,  ib. ;  bla  racmtloa  by 
Marganl  of  nnna,  34^ ;  circular  lettera  from  th( 


ant  of  Faima,  343 ;  cl 

„  and  the  Ragant  en 

Bubmlialon  to  his  ordare,  ib. ;  distributes  hw 
troopa  through  Iha  pHnclpal  ddea.  and  dansBda 
the  keja  of  them,  344 ;  purpoaa  lor  which  he  w 


PhUfoo 


dl«p»teh»d  to  Nstherlindj,  ib.  , -^-- 

cHalugi  to  eatrmp  Horn,  ^s ;  infOTuu  Philip  of 
pioc«H  of  hl>  plan,  ug ;  HOblljhflfl  Caiiik«ll  of 
TroublH.jjti  bugiBMliithaobotnaf  msmban 
br  Vlgllu*,  355 ;  hli£e«toiufttt«ndAnoAlu Council 
of  Troublo*  or  Blood  Couodl,  uS ;  la  tpptOntad 
OOTonwr-ffflDaiKl  of  Notherluu^  360 ;  proposl- 
tloDi  nUKU  to  Um  br  Rvnoh  oouTt,  jGi ;  dl>- 

Kolua  u  muxlllAry  Iopob  to  Pnncd,  i6. ;  hli  pUn 
Hliltis  Ui*  pcnon  ol  Ui*  Count  do  Barm,  (m 
of  Hw  Pnnoa  of  Oiuigo,  364;  ferooioui  Toplj  to 
nuigUtner  of  Antwp  vben  (oUdtliiK  norcr  for 
Imprlioiud  nttiiaiu,  364;  hlo  replj to  appsAlj In 
&Liour  of  Benont  nud  Bora,  368 :  lint  miHura 
toksn  inlut  patriot  BncT,  378;  Ui -wnth  ftt  lo-i 
tf  UtUe  of  ^jly  Ufln,     '        '      ' 


qunnl  with  <laMin  Ellubeth  of  Eogli .  ^ 

■aran  meHana  igklnit  Eoellah  (u^acta,  436 ; 
BKtliiuailon  of  atrodoui  nli^oiu  panaoutlona, 
U. ;  alcul  muka  <rf  the  Popi^  appraUtUm  of  Lis 
pnoeaalngi,  417;  Haw  achame  tf  tixatloD  laid 
Mora  pronscla]  nrt>t«B  of  BruMda,  419 ;  atro- 

tantttm,  430 ;  ban  to  bo^Mjfad  Irom  Netbor- 
laada,  413 ;  pxmlutDS  an  amneatT^  434 ;  nnawod 
ooatmurau  with  Eatktca  of  MatluHiuids  on  tha 
Hibjeot  of  tuea»  451 ;  lymptonia  of  declining 
pov or,  459 ;  hla  opmlon  of  HUiania  against  Quaan 
of  RDguuxl,  455  1  prudantlal  and  artful  nmoD- 
atnnoa  agidiiat  FhtJlp'a  liutrucUooji^  ib.  ;  aanda 

Queen,  438;  Ui  avcceaaoT  Is  NethatUndi  ap- 
IJolntadf  457 ;  pTOtoatatlDQa  of  1ot»  for  NcUier- 
luida,  4^ ;  Intervloir  with  Alara  at  Anjuale, 
460:  op«a  TVTfJt  HgKlnHt  hlH  now  tax,  461 ;  bis 
ngp  at  zapld  ud  nicceaaful  revolt  of  nrloua 
proTlneea  and  dttaa,  475  ;  dlflpatchfla  bla  aan  to 
b*  aleve  to  Hon>,  i». ;  conients  to  abollih  tax 
of  tmtli  penny  on  condition  of  a  yoarly  auHily 
fnnn  E^t«.  476;  conEratulataa  Fblllp  on  aact 
of  Hechlln,  ordered  by  hlmaolf,  493;  bUspbomoua 
aoocnnt  of  atrDckona  prDoeadlnga  agalnat  KaaideD, 

ST :  telatloDi  wllh  Medina  CaU,  51E;  aUoinpti 
win  back  tbg  aUtglaDca  of  othai  dttea  after 
tJae  fall  ct  Harlem,  319 ;  letten  to  Philip  on  Uie 
aubjMC  of  Alkmaar,  jii ;  BUaplclona  isaliut  King 
at  France,  s'i  i  bta  poalUan  In  Natherluida  In 
■573,  and  relaUan*  with  <ntloiu  ludlTlduali  there. 
536;  lurreptltloua  dapartuio  from  Aniaterdam. 
537 1  flnal  aopartnn  from  Katbnianda.  it. ;  num- 
t ■ — icuted  In  NetheTliudt  during 


and  Jodlolal  a^Ulra,  54T ;  parting  advice  on  leav- 
Idk  Itotbariuidi,  141  :  bl*  InDOncslTablii  cruelty, 
U.  ;  TfauUoatlon  of  the  Tlew  glTen  of  bla  cha- 

Anmaa^  prod^med  at   Antwerp   In  1570.   435 ; 


pubdibod.  iS74t  567 ;  effect  produced  by  It.  ib. 

Amatardam,  Ita  drltiul  poaltian  durlns  tbe  aiege 
of  Harleln,  5oB{  nrfuaea  to  acknowledge  the  au- 
thority of  Fdpes  of  OttiDgt,  744 ;  varloui  achenitB 
-■•t  on  foot  by  Bitatea  of  the  innTlncn  to  gain  the 
ct^,  lb. ;  tr«a^  of  "Satlafaetion  "  at  lau^h  eitab- 
Ilataed,  74) ;  plot  (or  pladne  dty  in  the  bandi  of 
Don  Jcbii  by  aid  of  SwedlBb  ablpa,  74S ;  muni- 
cipal nndDtloii  In,  it. ;  inddoQU  of  popular 
vaoramant,  749. 

Anabaptlata^  IbJnr  aTooaao^  40 ;  penecution  of,  43. 


naalTO,  Gaapardd',  a  Bpanlab  merchant  of  An  twArfh 

•aTedfrom  banbniptcy  by  Philip  IL  on  oo-'-'- 
otaaaaaalnatlng  Prtioeirf  On~       ' 
Antwerp,  city  of.  It*  0 


«  Orange, 
muno^ 


ontarod  Into  1^  0; 
mutinaara,  165 ;  1>  again  a 

mutineer^  639 ;  Ita  nourdal „ ._ . . 

of  general  deaolatjoa,  ib. ;  maaeona  of  driapaa, 
$31;  oonf uaed  ocunolla.  631 1  ical  of  dtlaau  of  all 
lanka  in  defeuoa  ol  ct^,  633;  Siat  --«—-—<- 
from  the  citadal,  ft. ;  aEartiona  of  Cfaampagny, 
U, ;  the  moralag  bafore  tho  attack.  6u ;  tba 
attack.  G33 1  Inaidenta  ol  the  ■trag;^  63$  i  da- 

■trucloui  acts  oommlttad  1^  Spanlah  aoldlvy  to 
extort  gold  from  dlljieu,  it. ;  OnadAil  apartaela 
preaentad  by  the  d^  afCor  tha  maaaaara  and 
pillage,  fiig ;  apeculatioaa  of  Tieton,  840 ;  atatlatica 
of  theiUui,6«i ;  iiinullallimi  alflifliiiinan  liiiKtia 
aitar  aalnra  of  dladid  by  Da  Boon,  yos ;  Bl^^t  of 
mateanarlH.  707 1  abortin  attempt  lua*  by  uaka 
of  Aniou  to  aalBa  tho  d^.  t6g:  InddsiU  at 
■truDvla  TvAwaen  bozghera  vid  fdllowan  of  Buka 
;  dofetjGo  of  thdr  eoiuluot  imbliahifl 
_. ritUa  cf  tho  dty,  874. 

Antwerp,  dtadd  of.  plota  and  coantarplota  tor 
□bUlntng  poueaalon  of,  705  ;  anoitually  gatnad 
for  Eatatee,  it,  ;  laied  to  the  ground  on  alda 
towai^  d^.  714 :  popular  fury  agalaat  atatua  of 
AlTa,  «. 

Apology  of  FHooa  of  Onuga  In  reply  to  Baa  e<  King 
of  Bpaln,  B31. 

Arcbllocture  of  KotLerianda,  173;  dastmcUon  s< 
architectural  monumonta  by  Injago-breakH^  t74  ; 
calbadnl  of  Antwerp,  (t. 

Anmberg  and  Hegfaen  dlapatcbed  with  a  Spanish 
loroa  agabut  LcuU  of  Niaaau.  iSa ;  moata  Kiaaan 
near  the  monaatery  of  the  Holy  lion,  iSj ;  la  do- 
f  ealad,  383 ;  tia  dmth,  384- 


chuactor  of.  j 


a  the  alleglanoa  of 


^,  with  regard  to  thoCburdi,  jii, 

Armcntenia.  Thcnuia  d>.  diipatched  by  Regoit  to 
Spoln,  igA;  hie  character,  it.  ;  hla  tuaUuctloiv, 
if  ;  h[i  flnt  luterrlew  with  Phllit<,  197 ;  hi* 
cupidity  and  Tonality,  1x7 ;  hia  oonfloentlal  Inti- 
macy  with  regent,  it. 

Army,  rate  of  payment  In  Sethorland*.  604. 

Airat,  Intriguo*  at,  to  weak  "   "'""   ""    "'"" 
Artola  and  other  WaDooii 
cause.    7S1;   muoldpal  rsroiuDon  1 
Gcaaon,  f 83 ;  oounter-rorolution,  7B4. 

Arseci,  rlerrs,  preaidsot  of  Artola.  ii 
A1711  in  faTour  of  Egmont,  376. 

Artola,  EaUte*  of  tbdr  sdilnaB  to  FhUlp  II.  on  Us 
departure  from  Netherlands,  in. 

>'BUiarlsnda.  £45  :  Mi  Mrth,  648 :  early  aduca- 

tloQ,  647 :  theatrical  dlKjsaui*  of  bla  Impcdal 

■  I.  6,8;  ■■ — ' 

'■"■Me 

.  . ?;  cUsoWVarwa'to "iiiUip,"eii;  hia 
^ans  upon  Mary  Btuart  and  the  kngdoma  of 
England  and  ScoUaod,  it. ;  is  appoisted  OoTamar- 
gcmcnl  of  the  Hetharland*,  it. ;  atopa  at  Pariato 

of  Queen  of  Naraire,  it. ;  bla  ponaoDal  bouity, 
6]];  comparlsoa  between  blm  and  William  ol 


Ontiis*,  ib. ;  bwtnir^aaa  tnrnfBhed  to  him 
PUUp,  lb. :  fllis  pDritlm  Id  which  ha  wu  pU 
ta  N«^BrItuid4,  Om  ■  dUlvn'Vf  NAmur  fol-bld^ 
to  UkA  oatlL  of  uJfl^lBnca  to  him  untilju 


a.ShbkffkUllt; ,_, , 
til  Philip  Id  IBToar  ol  eomnsndtn  at  Spuilab 
^rtwwH  vitiidnwu  fn>m   NflCharluidi^  671;  hli 
» Into  Bra—il»,  6ta ;  hi*  hitnd 


o(  N«Serl___.  .„. ^ ___, 

■nd  batnnl  hj.  Anlanio  Faro.  1^} ;  MMn  to 
FhlUp  on  Ella  paaltlon  In  Natharlaau  674 ;  on  n- 
latioiu  with  Engluid.  67S  i  lattma  to  tin*  on 
iiua«  auhjecta,  676:  fiiruwr  eommunlcatlona  to 
FhUlp  on  tha  Hma  (ubjacta,  68i :  makM  ii«w  >d- 
nneai  to  Onnga,  Wi;  dauaa  adlot  commaadlUK 
■briet  mfiminnnit  ot  CaooDS  Of  n«Bt.  Agi ;  hia 
^     — n  tror^  In  Nethariandi 


thnu^MUt  Bnbant  ahull  b*  diaunod, 
that  ■  Uat  of  panuna  quaUAad  to  alt  In  mMal 
uausblrahalllN  nbolttad  to  Mm  tor  Anbka- 
tlon,  it.;  nqufnathaHatataaihalloaaaatohold 
commonlatlbn  with  Piinoa  of  Onng*  U  ho  doea 
not  (ulfll  tna^  et  Ohant,  U. ;  Tamaata  to  ba  pes- 
Tldad  with  a  bodyguard,  iii.  ;  reply  of  KaUtv  to 
tbaa*  danunda.  705 ;  hla   aenvt  pnotiofla  dla- 

compiatnta  ot  intrlfuaa  of  Oranga,  ib.  i  nautt  of 
hIa  projact  on  Antworp  caatle.  i^.  -,  ngl  at  fallura 
of  luaplanonAntworpaitadal,  706 ;  oxtTmordlnazT 
damanda  addMaud  ^hlm  to  BatalM  In  Mtar 
of  jtli  of  Auffuat  TS77,  iA. ;  Isttar  to  Bmpnaa- 
dovagsr,  Ilia  iMar,  cGataotwialBg  tha  Katharland* 
aaabaJpaopla,  a-"  "     "" "  " 

D,  ft^ latter  to' E 

Augoitij^T,  a«pnaidTa  of  Ma  01 
*u>  paaoat  ib. ;  ra^^  of  Ekrtataa  *~  ** 

tlmatlns  that  hla  fiitaneplad  ] 
tmworthf  of  tikair  oonfldsnco, 
with  Ayamonte  and  Idtaquei  k 

OllUtlOD  iJp , 

Jiutiflullon  of  hla  own  ooodoct  In  reply  to  Ertataa, 
lA. ;  requeeta  a  ronnal  confaratiao  witli  Batatotj 
accotnp&iiled  by  an  aKchHige  of  bovtagei.  714 ; 
.  ._    _.  L__i._  ___j.^ — impoaed  00  Wra  by 


Win 
ijthA 


. .    .    n  Nathotianda,  jy/  ;  tht 

■rrlew  with  En^iah  oneoy.  Layf™'  tit  i  MllHls 

B  anoy  at  Loianburg.  it.  ;  ebsnge  '-  ■-' 


aful^orti 
latMnirtlla 


sr  new  campnlKn,  746 :  un- 
nusa  the  £l^  to  a  mon 
.  linisi  Baailmta  diaaolving 

proTlndal,  ib.  ;  1 ■•  -- 

□  with  £italoa,  71 


Bwed  ■^ 

by  StatM^ganenJ,  756 ;  la 
redacted  iby  him  aa  Inlqiutoiia  iA.  -  foroed  to  in- 
BcdTltj  fn  hla  fortified  camp  of  Bouea,  giytm  him- 
self  up  to  deapandoiicy,  jGo ;  melancholy  latter  ta 
Andrew  Derla,  «.  ;  idrw  to  Pedro  M«ndo«B,  7*1 ; 
idtn  %a  Philip  I[.,  ib.  ;  foellQg  death  approaclune. 
anwiinta  AlATBnder  Fameae  to  be  Ua  auoGOaaor, 
ippoeed  I0  be  occaalooed  by  pot 


:hla  fi 


hla  body,  1 
764;   retroai 


.gectl« 


dew  of  hla 


irpse  to  Philip, 


kuatrla,  Uailmlllan  of,  maniaa  H&ry  of  Bun^undy, 
39 ;  lila  cralty  policy,  i*.  ;  Ooremor  of  the  Netfi- 
arlanda  during  minority  of  iila  oblldnn,  «j{  i* 
Uken  priaoner  by  the  cttiaona  of  Brugoa,  ib. ;  la 
releaaad  by  the  other  Eatataa,  ib  -  hwhuk  ta  Uin 


a  PloEnlnge,  iO.  . 

. ;  intriguaa  to  be  alwlec 

icMuton  of,  3D ;  obtalm 
-  FUnden  ud  other  pro 


AoatrU.  Malthlu.  Arehduka  of,  Invitsd  to  Brua- 
aela  trr  CathulLc  uoblea,  710 ;  escapee  aaoretly 
from  VISDna  and  ropnln  to  Ketharlandi.  711 ; 
oppoaldon  of  Queen  of  Bn^ond  t4  hla  noouna- 
□DO,  ib, ;  la  recelTed  at  Antwerp  bv  Orange.  733 ; 
la  iDcepted  ai  GOYemor-gsiiersl  gl  Notherlaitda. 

farming  baala  on  vbich  he  waa  a«^te<^  it. ; 


mm  Netherlands  844 ;   Inalgnlflcuice   of  par^ 

pland  by  Mm  thm,  tb. 
Auto.da4«  on  ratunt  of  FhOlp  II.  to  Spain,  lu  ; 

deacripUon  of  oaranouiila  obaarred  at.  166. 
Aiila,  Don  Si 


itMasatrlchC,  jjfi:  defeatal^la 


..  _..iy  Oomai'a  darotion  to 

.PMUpII.,7g. 
Bakkeneel.  oariDdeDtlal  sscrstary  of  Egmont.  hla 
cbanictar,  and  influence  over  hla  [oaBtor,  251 ;  hi4 

■^ ;  arretted  the  aame  d&y  aa  bla  [ojiator.  34S  i  ia 

(nbjeetad  to  the  torture  to  artract  Ma  aacnta, 

359:  la  oxaeuted  bv  order  of  Aln,  407. 
BaUaCU  popular,  lUnatiBUira  of  Flamiah  people'* 

Tlew  of  Alva'a  proceodlnga.  5 
Ban  aaalnat  the  Piinw  of  Or 

of  Spain,  Sji 
Bandca  d'oidf 

landa,  toS. 
Budea.  William,  a  warm   putlaao  J(   Prince  of 

Onnga,  eQecta  a  munlcEpal  revolutlan  in  Amatv- 

Bartho'loiMw    the  nmaaacre  of,   4H  ;    tojolcdnga 

J  i._  in  Soanlah  eamp  beioro  fiona,  4B4. 

jdo(.  I. 

" o(,  3;  eateem  in  which 


Onoge  inued  by  King 
•I  HeUktr- 


a  klndnd,  ii 


TO  HaiiBm,  (11  ; 
da.  iO.  ;  la  aUn, 


Batenburg  la  dlipatchnl.  a 

at^  but  Irregular  force  ._  __.,  _  _ 

hla  pUoa  dlscDTurvl  by  Bpnularda.  ii 

and  bla  troofa  utterly  Rnitod,  tij. 
BxaHii.  Duke  wmiam  of.  enUbllihed  a*  Lord  of 

Haluult,  u ;  la  aucceaded  by  hia  brother  Alboit. 

ScauToIr,  PhUlp  do  jMinav,  Ealgni 


and  dlapanea  Th< 


SS:« 


j„.db,Google 


90* 


rlM»d,  jW; 

igSi  149:  t» 


uflltla*  perpflt 
tLe  8«,  u»mbled  b;  BolKt  for 
BaiBli,  Coimt  tu  don,  liTothflT-lii-law  of  OiBsgv, 
fl  to  ptbCriob  cuu*,  iL  ;  da- 


istod  uid  ImprlioDad,  ib 


L  dat«itatlon  of  i^itam  of 


fiarffhen,  Marqula  of,  h 
potMBCuOoB,  175;  rod 
loPlilllpc '-•-'— 


cUlato  both  puliH,  uid  dlKndlti  hfoKlf  with 

BlooclCou'neU,  .56. 
Bartji  Socntuy,  Hut  by  R^ont  on  «  ■pociol  roia- 

■IcHi  to  Antvttp  to  g«]a  WlULus  of  Onnge,  398 ; 

prenlkupoa  tUa  Pilnca  to  hold  u  iatarrlew  with 

othar  uljiilon  it  Wlllebieclf,  319. 
BUb^Mgnaur  da.  dlgp^hml  to  Bpilii'br  Kirgwvt 


/,  N^lwUDda 


arpadlftocy  t^  h 


Mcurity.  346. 
BlBhopa,  nomber  of,  IneroAAad,  t' 
IV,.  authorlring  araotlon  of  Dai 
dliHUifutlon  created  by  thli  m 

DV,  t^H  the  a 


Hiufscturar  of  Tdur- 


BlombttB,  Birban.  mother  of  Don  John  of  AuiMn, 
647 1  her  abrewlth  cbmctar  the  tonuoit  of  Alm'i 
l]fa.U. 

Boude  ot  CooBdl,  Oidr  uiutltutlon,  lot  1  nurabar 
of.U. 

BolKt.  Admlnl,  uwmfalia  a  flaat  tor  the  relief  ot 
L«jden,  571 ;  gntdual  adTouca  with  fona  towards 
tajdaTi,573^  captur»EootaTwi>udai576;deepiiirt 
of  paeiiiufortroflaof  Lamman,  j^S;  iar^ievvlby 
flight  of  apMilarda,   "  .       '      .         .       . 


}t  to  relloie  Ziericluea, 
Boteot,  Cbarlea  ns,  ilBizi  by  hla  01 


leathof, 


loldion 


Bordoaux.  treaty  of,  signed  b 
accepting  ■oyerelffntj  of  Nal 

Bawi.    Count,   appalatad  <x 
patriot  1107^750;  wonCa  th 
miiita,  it.  i  ainida  a  gcnoi 
■Demy,  ilh  ;  euatiidona  asalnat ' 
ealBmnloiuly  attributed  to  pc 


Duke  of  Anjeii,  on 
lerlauda,  is4. 
amander-ln-chief  of 
ruyaUitinaartUlDa- 
*  aDgagement  wit^ 

him,  {&. ;  hia  deaL 


BouEat.  Blalaa,  a 


4,  h«ugad  for  eating 


"Bnb*."  ijS;  eompi ,   ___    

and  Uahopa.  11!]  ;  four  princiiKl  clUaa  of,  enter 
aolemn  proteatatlon  against  edlcU,  ae  vlulatlona 
of  the  Jonuae  Entree,  iiS :  declared  free  of  the 
Inqulritlon.  U. 

BTiiftQnldede,areforuiad  preacher  of  Valonoleiuiea, 

fi; ;  big  answer  to  the  CounCces  of  Roeulx,  it. ; 
I*  ftRiinaai  undar  the  gibbet,  336. 

Breda,  negotiaticna  for  peaiia  Dpaaad  at,  5  B7 ;  dosing 
of  conferences,  J89. 

Brederod^  hia  peraonal  ai 
54 ;  his  efforts  to  Duke  ( 
his  derotfon  to  Sgmont,  _ 
ARhUsbop  of  CsmbrVi  >'S ;  one  of  the 
sign  Comiminlse,  944  ;  seltcted  to  piea 
qiust  to  Regent,  ijs ;  bia  gsaaaloslca]  ci 
soTsrelgnty  of  Ketherlauds.  353;  Els  bal 


Friday,  160 
Kequest  to  Regent, 


tamoD*  huaquet  to  eosfada- 
i  of  aatfiu  a  eapon  on  Good 

luring  the  autqnm 


Valaudaa 

Amsterdam,  3U  i  arrests  1a  Tom.  sen 
tv  Hagant  to  obtalu  from  msgiatnoy  hii 
BJeotlDti  from  the  city,  ik. ;  makoa  his  su 
to  tfargarat  of  Parma,  it.  ;  diss  in  Oerm 
fata  of  hla  (ollowsn,  it. 
BriU,  attuk  sod  oaptuie  of  fortrsss  of ,  by  B 


Spaniards,  466;   populstloD  takee  oaQi  of  alle- 
gianoe  to  Prlooe  c4  Onnge  aa  stadbolder,  i^. 
Jnieull,  ocmiaaodant  of  St.  QuaDtlo,  apdies  for 
ntuforcinneiiU  to  leaist  attwli  of  apaniah  aimy, 

3rugta,  inhabltauta  of,  preaAnt  nmoDstrsBcta  to 
Rs^sDt  sgainst  prooeedinga  of  Fetor  litelmaDn. 

s  or  to  scheme  of  Anjou  to  selsa  the  dty,  §70 ; 


dty  0 


Epantsh  Oori 


__]t;  gB3  ;  Accord  signed  it,  sl- 

t  PtoteatMts  to  laSTa  the  ooualry.  ». 
John  of.  disciple  of  Hubert  nn  En^  ic 
h  charadar  of  &eclty,  go :  meating  of  ecalea- 
general  of  Bmiaels  at.  on  occasion  of  abdleadon 

Egzaontand  Hare,  380;  foreed  rejoicing  on  oeca- 
aion  ef  Aln'i  tilunipbant  nturn  sftar  fiiat  cam- 
paign sgiinst  Orange,  410;  reroltsgalnatSnatarda. 
6soj  DSwActof  VnleDs3giMdietiiI>ac«iiiberij77, 
Euarsnteeing  rights  of  GstheUcs  sad  Protaitaiita. 
73 1 :  tbird  aud  iMt  ooufsdsrMloa  of  all  the  Netber- 
lands,  731;  oflnmoayof  thelnangnratloBofArcb- 
duka  Mat^liiaa,  as  aoTeRkDr-gaaatat  of  KsUkcr- 
landa.  734 ;  r«ge  <€  people  sgalnat  noblca  after 
battlso(QamblourB.743;«BnpSstadafDnoeoC,T«. 
Buren,  Connt  do,  son  cd  WiUism  of  Dnng^  kid- 
napped by  Al»m,  BSd  sent  to  Spain.  564 ;  chaage 
in  his  eharactar  under  Bpaniah  inflaence,  365. 
BuTsiiar  claaa,  power  of.  In  Natfaertandsi  33- 
Burgundy,  Maj^garet  of,  maniea  WlUiani  of  Hain- 

Borgundy,  Ifary  of,  saooeeds  herfatber,  Cikar^ea  the 
Bold.  31 :  pa«da  of  Natharlandi  rlut  ■gs'nst  hn- 
to  rseoTsr  thdr  Ubertiia,  n ;  Louta  XI.  aal^  bar 
Bur^ondiau  Inharltanco,  it. ;  gnats  the  "  Groot 
FrlTilsgle  "  and  other  disrtsrs,  afi ;  Intrteuas  with 
I.auls  XL,  i*. :  maniea  Majrimlllao  oT Austria, 


Bu^undy,  Philip  of,  sumamsd  Tim  (food,  nieeaeds 
to  the  lonlahlpa  of  Holland,  Zealand,  and  bln- 
ault.  93 ;  bis  other  possessions,  tl. :  marrlea  laa- 

bella  ol  Fortugal,  it. ;  iiisUtutai  order  of  Ooldau 
Flescs,  it. ;  curtails  the  UbartliB  of  tin  Nether- 
bis  death,  is ;  bis  numerous  grants  of 


the  Good,  >< 

Cunxu,  Mognphar  of  Philip  II.,  hia  eukwlum  of 
autoadbf^  i«6:  malnlsina  that  Don  Caibs  died 
a  natuml  death.  403. 

Calais  taken  by  Duke  de  OuIm.  99. 

Calbarg,  Thomas.  t^Hstry  weaver  of  Toumaj,  borut 
alive  tor  baring  n>;^ed  soma  hrmna,  170. 

Camtsay,  Archbishop  of,  insulted  by  nobles  at  ban- 
quet giian  in  bonour  of  Egmont^  nj ;  hi*  ctaanc- 

Camlciala,  or  mock  assault  on  Roma  in  itn,  (6. 
CamOa,   (WnHnal.   cndeaTours    to  excite    Franca 

againat  Spain,  S3 :  goea  to  Pari*  u  higata  <d  the 

Pwe.  84  i  hla  doidlclty.  it. 
CarliM,  Don,  eon  or  Philip  II.,  absurdity  ot  hisjn- 

tended  lore  for  hla  ats^motber,  40a;  Phl]li>'i 

.  1^. —  ..  .1..  D jing  fijj^  ^  . 


Si;  bia  chaTacter.  401;  instsnces  of  hia  szosKsii 
wdty  and  msllgnfty,  4(^4 ;  hli  hatred  of  h 
I     father,  and  lodianaUoD  St  Alra'a 
I     goremment  of  KsllMrlaBd^  40^- 


Co. zed  b,  Google 


bilnilr,  PriDM-TBlitliM  at  PIbI^  Jolni  Kathsiluid 
pkMota  trnh  t«elTo  thouxnd  msa,  tji  ;  hli  eliA- 
TUtar  ukI  motlveA,  ib. ;  li  held  Id  oontampt  by 

bustliig  him  with  oomDuiid  oE  bar  14t]«,  753 ; 

ulca  pltlAffa  1^  ■mitbam  prarlncea,  ifr.  ;  cUffl- 
eoltlH  o(  Us  pogltiDD.  776 ;  nps&Ud  nbukss  of 
Quean  ot  Eagliind.  A.  ;  it  relieved  by  Prinai  of 
Onagg,  ud  rewarda  him  inth  Ingruituda,  779 ; 
leavee  Netharlaad*,  ii.  1  repair*  to  England,  ib.  ; 
Is  Inreated  iritli  tha  Order  of  the  Gnrter,  U. ;  Ma 
Oarraan  boopa  expelled  from  Hetharlanda  bj 
Duke  ol  FRrma,  ^- 
Caaailo,  Ji'-  -■ 

Cateau  Cambraola,  treatj  of,  105. 
Haltid  and  OfiTQiAn  racos.  charEftarlHtl 

of,  3 ;  dlflonnce  of  poUtice,  4 »  of  ■ 

of  roUglDti.  ib.  I  of  aoclal  characCAr-liri 
CerbeUoDl,  Gabriel  da.  one  ol  the 

(•mom  eltadel  o(  Antwerj),  j6a. 

Champainy.  Mb  conduct  aa  goramor  nt  lity  of  Ant- 
verp  during  atruffgle  agaloit  Spanish  mutlDoan, 
631;  makes  bis  ncapa  from  Antwerp,  636;  aa 
leader  of  Catholic  party,  pr«enU  a  potlUon  to 
nufUtracy  ol  BruBAela  s^allut  the  dndt  ut  a  rail' 
gloua  peace  drawn  up  by  Prince  of  Orange,  759 ; 
consequout  rlota  and  an^t  of  noblei,  760  ^   la 


»  0°'  f  kfl 


jf^Oninge, 


>r  oJf-ali 


eathac 


Ineumctlon  ^  Flandflra,  it. ;  Bntjmnoe  Into  Ghent, 
35 ;  pronoiiJicea  aentaoce  on  the  city,  ib. ;  promul- 

cruel  tEeatment  of  the  clOEeae,  ib. ;  hU  hypucii- 
tlcal  bouLgnily.  36:  lilfl  proceedloga  s^faliiflt  ths 
Baformatlon,  4a ;  hla  aangulnary  peneoutton  of 
borvUca  In  the  NntJierlaiulH,  44  ;  Cflremonlea  on 
oecoalcn  of  hin  abdication,  51 ;  hi*  pereonal  ap- 
pearanca,  ^ ;  hli  addrsia  la  tha  SlAlei  on  abdlca^ 
tloo,J7;  bis  oppreialon  oi  Nolherlanda,  JO ;  intro- 
ddcai  Inqulaldon  Into  Nclherlands,  6a;^mock 

lari^  In  NetherlaDdj,  t^  ;  hla  personal  qualLtfcs, 
ii. ;  and  personal  habits,  6j  (  dlffioultlei  rsUtlvB 
to  hla  abdlcatton,  M :  Ma  itjierses,  67 ;  cauaea 
which  led  to  hla  abdWHon,  68 ;  hla  retiremeat  st 
Jiute,  6q ;  bis  andeAvoura  to  socuto  tbe  aucoeaaloo 
Id  Nelherlwida  to  his  >l.teni  In  case  of  dofsutt  ot 
direct  male  Issue,  71 ;  hla  obesqulea  at  Bruaaela, 

Chsrlea  of  Giirgiindy,  aumarnvd  Uie  Bold,  hla  char- 
acter and  osnor,  36 ;  uxtortiona  practiiod  by  him 
la  Ketharland*.  U. ;  he  remoTcs  the  lupnime 
court  of  Holland  from  the  Hague  to  Xechlln,  17 ; 
iDteata  it  with  BDpnme  JurUdlction  oyer  the 
charter*  of  tba  proTiDoea,  ib. ;  proolalms  all  Ita 
■utlmt^  doind  from  hla  will.  It. ;  cestiallwa 
Rorernment  ot  IVatherlsndi.  ib. ;   eiUbllshes  a 

Charits^rchdnke  1^  Austria,  dfsi^tobsd  (o  Xsdrid 

bytUclmUiMlLonasnoclalmisslonconcctni   - 

atata  of  FtetborlsndB  and  Droceedlngs  of  WlllL 

of  Orange,  «■:  public  anf  private  letter  of  Kl 

of  Sp.li 

Oisriaa  IX  of  France,  aUrm  a 

B^,  ts'  ;  duplicity  of  bin 
and  Orango.  484 ;  change  ot  ti 
eSacta  of  tlis  SI  Bjutholoc 
courts  of  Europe,  597 ;  dlatro 
eauae  by  King  of  Spain,  m 
'  Folaad,  jsS. 


,   ...;'ls  authorUeil  by  Main 

to  FMlIp  the  Imad  ol  tho  Aicbducbi 


Cblmay,  Prince  of,  el 


ntaly  opens  nesotlatlons  with  . 
biguptbfliffDTiiioeto  Philip,  a 


of  Duke  of  Aencbot. 

Flanders.  B81  :  Immcdl- 
"  ~  "■'  "  fordoUvoT- 


EX.  905 

Church,  dein*l^  of  Romaa  Chtholk,  jg. 

Qtlea,  growth  of,  1 7 1  earliest  charters.  19 ;  aequira 
right  to  sand  deputies  to  Estst«a  of  tjia  prorincwi, 
SI  ;  allowed  to  cmuae  thalr  chief  magistratee,  1^. ; 

ClaudJua  Clvilua,  a  Balsvlan  noble,  eSecta  ■  general 
confedarstlau  of  ths  Netharland  trib«.  e  ;  la  uu- 
Buooesaful,  and  la  deserted  by  hla  countrymen, 
ib.  ;  sntan  Into  negotlatlans  with  tba  Romans, 
g  ;  meets  CerlaUa  on  the  bridge  acroas  the  Naba- 

Clergy,  power  of,  37 ;  decline  of  powor,  39 ;  their 

oppcflltion  to  Canons  of  Tront,  a  1. 
CooiueTille.   De,   oommandlng    a   division   under 

Louis  of  Nassau.  Is  delsatsdatet.  TslAj  379. 
Eollgny,  Admlr^  appolntAd  Oofomor  ornovdy, 

Flandors.  67  ;  sbrinka  from  breaking  tnua  algned 
by  himself,  K;  it  foiled  in  attack  on  Douay. 
ib.  1  sttecks  and  sacks  Lens.  ib. ;  throws  hlmaelj 
is  taken  psieoner  at  Ht- 
tad  to  Calvlnlam  during 
makca  peace  w""-    "-- 


Flomlsh  cai»lvity,  gS: 

French  court,  ,48  ;   m  ... 

therlands,  drawn  up  by  desire  of  fSiarlea  IZ.,  iJ 


lommarco  cairiad  on  with  England  and  the  Baltic, 
» ;  with  Hedltamnean,  so. 

Ummlsslon  of  Troubles  established  st  Moni  after 
capitulation,  4^;  cruel  sad  uniuat  pnKoadltigH 
oC  ib.  ;  Inumous  sentlinenta  of  oommlssloners. 

'omprumlsa,  foundation  ot  league  thus  called,  344 : 
coutsntsof  tha  documeat  slgued,  S4&;  chsiactcr 
of  nobles  who  joined  in  Issgne^  s 
audsdty  and  turbuloDOf  ^'  — '- 
they  propose  to  present  a 


laultad  by  Augustus  of  S^ouy, 

Co^iiTuco     ."     .      

"Dnvectloa  between  Knglaivi  and  Bp»in  srithrgganl 
to  thn  NethnrUndB  dlfflmilty,  pubUshad  1573,  jtj, 
Cbmallle,  Pierre,  locksmith  and  Calvlnist  pnsvober, 
piscflfl  blmsolf  at  the  head  of  jam  oonibatanta  to 
march  to  tbssld  olValanoiennes,  ^09;  la  defeated 

Uos>4,  Onvemor  of  Pteaidy,  beats  army  ol  NsUht- 

land  patriots  at  ijt  ValAry,  m. 
Coatdr,    Lonui,    Inlroduoaa  tba   ott  ct   movablo 

Council' of  Philip  11.,  bow  constituted,  77. 
Counoil,  royal,  ol  Spaio,  bow  constituted,  lij. 
Council  of  Ststa  sssumsi  the  reins  of  goTemment 

at  death  of  Bequesens.  607  ;  names  of  membem. 

ib.  ;  members  held  captive  hi  Bruasels.  173 ;  falls 

mutiny  618  ;  it  formally  armtsd,  637 ;  members 

again  llbsrstsd,  ib. 
Counoil  of  Troubles,  or  Blood  CounolL  established 

by  Alva,  354  -  its  oonstitutlcai  and  functions,  ib-  ; 

Its  Drat  senion,  ^7  i  mods  of  procedure  358  ; 

number  of  victims  sacriBcod,  ib.  ;  aonselcss  prC' 

taits  lor  pmssoutions,  jjg ;  aboUtloQ  ot  the  inatl- 

tulion,  sii. 
Council.  Qenersl  EieeuUvt^  for  Dnlted  PmrlDsea. 

eslablUbed  i;Si,  ijf ;  couUtution  of  CouncU.  ib. 
Court,   oisanlsstlan  of  Flemlah,  during  reign  o( 

Philip  II.,  77. 
CulsmbuiB  Is  dtsd  baton  the  Bkud  Council,  363. 


Dauiv,  da  of,  bslnyod  b;  an  old  gambler,  saved 

DstliBBus,  Peter,  s' converted  ni— ' ^"-" -" 

nafTDlc 


364;  bis  charactor.  ib. 


rmicdbjGoOglc 


iKfllc   fonlgD    ■utfitaDoa.  & 


»  Oruigs,  iSi. 


Admfrml 
eUbty  JT*™,  bn- 


Dismon,  Vrouir  T»^ Vnonju,  ..  -_„, 

howled  for  hlTlUff  glfoa  «  n^ght  I  Zod^g 

BIrbixKi,  Artbt,  and  thnd  oUiar  flrnlfliitlni.  pui 

to  deUh  for  benny,  417. 
Burt,  CoDgTQH  of,  molvflfl  to  mipnort  Onn^  wVh 

Unod  ami  monar-  47? ,  Inveata  Uie  PrincB  virtu* 

Mj  mUh  dlcUlori^pimr,  <«. 
PuiveUnd  uui  BehouvoD.  Bxpeditlon  to,  «9 ;  hflTO- 

Ion  of  Bpuiliudi,  399 ;  conqinat  «(  tke  Uuids 

effootad,  ifr.  j  Impratast  nflolts  ot  axpeditlou, 

Dunkirk  tikan  by  unult,  101. 

Sdict  of  15SO,  Its  Ifilng  prorlilon^  t3j  :  of  t^tli  of 
May  1S67,  agiliut  PtoUataotB,  •zcitoi  tba  wnlh 
of  l^Utp  on  aeoouiit  of  iti  eluaancy,  34 ;  igftluBt 
Bfuidi  mulinMn,  61B ;  fflMMloiu  oiuaid  by  tt, 
6toi  PoTpatual,  il^DBdftt  MnnliBODnimEiiflftiid 
■tnawuittj;  uorUkHKof  thUdoouniHit.it. : 
la  condnned  by  FftUlp,  ib. ;  dlipliMn*  Oiugl,  it. ; 
taiidsncio  of  Innty,  Mj ; juuMwl  In  Holland, 
■ugptndlng  aitmlia  of  Romlih  wonhlp.  s^j ; 
uaiiaa  o<  tbeaa  mtalnrs*.  ill. 

Kduoatlon,  Bouriablng  eondmon  of,  47. 

Egmond,  Nlobolai  of,  a  Canoelita  monk,  appolntad 
coadjutor  ol  Inquliltar-gaiisnl,  16S. 

Egmrat.  Anna  of.  tha  gmteat  balraa  in  NaUiar- 
liuidi.  cDarrlBd  to  VilUAm  of  Oran^,  133. 

Effuxodt,  GountaH  of,  bar  deaoUte  atato  aftar  bar 
liuiband'a  amt,  36^  ;  ondeaToun  to  uva  bar 
btuband,  ib. ;  bar  mlaary  and  porarty  after  bsr 

£«i3ont.  Fblip,  Couut  of,  aocompanlei  Uarqule  of 
HaTi4  to  Antwerp,  Gji:  Is  taken  pruonor  by  tbs 
npanlarda.  641 :  attempte  to  iclie  Bruwds  to  de- 

dlKxnnaiurii,  ii. :  la  tJlawsd  to  deparC  unacn&ad. 


at  of  hli  ralatlouiMp 

peraonil  anpau~ 

isipilgn,  86 ;  Mi 
'itorv,  80  ;  per- 

attle  lo  ilont- 


ta  Quaan  of  ^anoa,  xlt 


lEKtagra  for 


iDi<B  tbe  Idot  ol 
oiDiikoorAIrr 


QranToJle,  .47 ;  JulU"  Oranga  and  Horn  in  ■  lotU 
to  FhUip  abitwlLiA  daugar  of  leaving  unlltnltti 
power  in  handa  ol  Qnurelle,  141;  quaj^l  witJ 


flUli' 


lllp'e  In- 
rffoola- 


litKtlon  to  oooia  to  Hpaln,  19] ;  adi»ittoQ  at 
cap  liTallM  In  order  to  buoiUlata  OnniTelle, 
gnwing  faTotir  at  Bagenlfa  eonit,  116 ;  cultii...^ 
tha  BOM  graiM*  of  lowar  clanaa,  ai;  ;  ncoepta 
ToiaHon  to  Spain.  113 ;  outngeona  oimdnct  i 
noblaa  to  Archblabop  of  Cambiayon  Dccaalon  c 
Xtrmont'a  pualng  tbiouah  that  olty  on  bl>  way  t 
Bpain,  ns  ;  dlatluction  wllb  wUl£  ha  li  treatai 
'"  "'-'n,  aai ;  ratunia  from  Spain  to  Natberlsnd 
Lng  bimaBlf  perfectly  conCaiit,  730  •  oltt 
luit  to  Couadl  ot  hii  interrlew  nith  tb 


lUns.  and  a 
■ftTrUablgb 


Pblllp's  duplicity,  a. ;  in 


dermonda,  jot ;  ollan  to  throw  hlnualf  into  Wal- 
chenu  to  oppw  raliala,  315 :  prooaeda  wltb  Acr- 
■cbot  to  Vuencimnaa  on  DifaaioD  tn>m  Regant, 
393 ;  auggeata  point  of  auault  on  ValcEMioinea, 
314 ;  hie  »al  ta  canylnB  out  tba  wlibea  of  PblUu 
and  Hajgajec,  ib. ;  daclatcft.  In  InteiMav  wiiL 
Oraoga  at  WUlebnck,  hla  iDtanUan  on  do  account 
what*fieiar  to  t&ke  up  arma  agalnit  King  of  bpajn, 
339  1  prooeedi  to  Tirlvmoat  to  TBcoivo  and  oompU' 
nisnt  AIfu,  343;  hla  infatuation  aa  legaitla  the 
danger  that  ujealeoad  hlmaelf.  343  ^  hia  intimacy 
^th  Aln'a  aon,  346  ;  bia  arreat,  34G ;  cotomonoe- 

mant  proununcwd  against  blm,  16.  ;  radeaTouri 
made  vi  aave  blm.  369 ;  chargai  agaiut  him,  373 ; 
hla  reply  to  thoee,  lA.  ;  la  aentaDcad  to  dimtL  Jiy 
AlTa,  3S6 :  l>  informed  of  hii  doom  by  Blahop  of 
Ypnw,  367 ;  hla  laaC  night,  i*.  ;  his  lettir  to  the 
King,  &.  ;  hie  eiecutton,  189;  lympatby  of  tha 
paople,  y)a  in  note  ;  his  head  sent  to  Uadrid, 
391 ;  retmepectlve  view  of  hie  character.  39a. 
□octora  of  Oormany,  l^ir  appeal  to  Empoor  In 


he''ufe  of  Pilna'john  of  Naaaau,  j6t,  aea  noU ; 
squatting  policy  witii  iBganl  to  KatharlaDda. 
nyi ;  aDTBTfllgiity  orar  Zealand  and  Holland  offered 

ta^Vi,  ib. ;  amp^  promlaea  and  paltry  conoutious, 
!>. :  altitude  aaaumed  towatda  Netherlasda  after 


a  of  Oral 


LKhduk 


withdraw  all  aucoour  from  provlncua  If  Orange  be 
doprtTod  ol  Ilia  loaderahlp.  73a ;  repiy  of  Meot- 

■abeldy  with  Ketbarlanda,  7U ;  conditions  of 
treaty.  W.;  throalena  to  withdnw  hetaelf  from 
tha  cauee  of  Kethacland  patrtots,  and  oven  to  taka 

lelatloni  with  Alenfon,  754. 
"Encamisada,"  or  nocturnal  attack  mada  by  Don 

Frederic  of  Tolodo  and  Julian  Romero  on  FtiiMe 

of  Oninga'a  army  at  Hormlgny,  4B7. 
Ent«,  Buthotd.  ona  of  the  U«igars  of  the  Sea. 

Erasmus  of  Rottordam,  bii  teatimonr  to  tbe  power 
and  importance  of  Ghant,  33;  bla  modarmtion, 
4D ;  upholds  Lutbor,  tli. ;  ii  altwlced  by  tbe  deity. 
li. 

Etculi].  palace  of  tl^t^  erocted  In  oommamorallDn 
ol  battle  of  SL  QiuintJn,  ^ 

Eacorado,  aecretary  to  Ijun  John  of  Auabls,  In- 
trusted with  anangHmafltB  lor  departure  of 
*  11  Notbarlanda.  67a ;  dUEcuUlBa 
..........  („  pj^jjp  .. 


lut  FrliH*c<Oi»i|a,6aa; 

,_„ -J  PhlUp  ilie  benefit  to  bo  dariToii  fconi 

pjriing  f^*  P***wm*H  ■,,,!  ^'■i.tinllf-  p^i-H**  ■jmlart- 

neb  otho-,  6B1 :  deporta  for  Madrid,  and  takea 
charge  of  a  temo:igtnnce  from  Eatalsa  of  Bratauit 
to  tba  Klntf  aa  to  tha  aril  conaoquebc«a  of  the 
couraa  punaad  by  bLe  Vajeetj^  gorenwr  in 
Hottinlanda,  698;  plots  againat  liim  at  Hadiid. 
699;  bis  death  detormlnod  on,  700;  Tarloua  at- 

rawarda  riien  to  aaaaidne.  it. 

1,      ...     ..    Qiji^^  Belgnaur  d'.  an 


&leamtt^  Franeoia  ...  _  . 
innocent  Catnolto  gentleman, 
duth  tv  tlw  Bkxd  Council  -* 


..C^tKwIc 


9=7 


bum  at  Uoltud  unmbltd  It  Dart  ta  laka  torrrul 
HMMuraa  far  rEDOuttolng  tbo  authority  at  Aln. 
477 ;  and  Zialiiad  cBar  KTUilgnt;  star  proTJncsa 
ta  a  hvsch  priDCQ^  613. 

KitatM-gmaiJ,  Uulr  power,  46 :  tliiilr  mutituEnt 
«)Bm«Dta,47;Tflinoiubuu»kgidiutfot«lsiiDwpa. 
114;  cluDOUT  of  psoptBand  Di^blMforconTDCatiDa 
et.  685 :  iddreii  lattan  to  Pblllp  ol  ittb  AugiuC 


th«  (hjuntn,  710 1  d«la»  OumMlym  wUliog  k 
accept  Arcbduto  Muttblu  u  GorBrnor-goiiBrsI 

S»aJilai,  dMwuid  qI  Philip  Oil.  roMll  o[  Doc 
Jobn  and  the  miiiatBaaacii  at  the  PulEcstloii  o\ 

mom  to  Bubmlt  to  Spanlah  tfiann/,  or  ntum  U 
tha  prlnclplu  of  Chariea  T.  and  of  Alia,  ii. 
•florti  la  aTen  tha  appnachintl  dlWBWmbannanl 
a(  soontr;,  789 :  dapuUtiouacnttoWalloODpa 
Tinna  to    rndfATouF  to  tBconflOa  oontandliu 

terru  offara 
otCbartnT. 


emn  anpaal  addreaaed  to 
06 ;  in'ftad  Tpt  Pmrma  to 
.  WUlooni,  and  to  rgaton  1 
;  bitter  reply 


ICM  iormaUr  otter  tb 
rtnco  ot  Oraogo,  B79. 


FariiiD  and  Uallart  Pmtstant  inlnlitEn,  con- 
dsniDHl  to  death  tor  iHding  Bible,  175 ;  attempt 
ol  the  peopUto  n«ua  them,  176;  Iheir  eaoape, 
ib, ;  nsoaptuTvd  and  bumt»  ib, 

Flandera  refuiaa  Co  recoffniH  Maxttnlllan  as  gdver- 
nor,  ]o :  la  aubdued  and  obliged  to  malce  bumble 
KibmEHlon,  U. ;  the  foor  Eatntoi  o[.  pnaent 
Boleun  addraaa  to  King  agalnat  monatrout  pro- 
eaedlngiol  Petsr TItslmaun,  iii  1  nominally putl- 
Red  br  onMl  eHrtlom  of  EginDDt,  901 ;  ouuinak 
of  antt-Catholle  rarolnHdnlii,  7i> 

Hmo*,  <M»t  at  Qolden.  Instituted  b7  Philip  of 
Buigmidj,  9j ;  aaeemblr  of  knlghta  of  Cbg.  con- 
voked br  the  Rggwit  in  1561,  iBj;  aubaeiiyent 


,    ._,.    ^_ _._  „  -hv,  deolan  to  the 

;  Regent  that  It  la  belonthe  dlgnlt;  of  an;  of  Uialr 
onlar  to  take  a  Icnajr  uid  tnFubleaoDie  Joamej  Ln 
order  to  acouee  OranTelle.  195  ;  golden  aiatutea 
of,  appealed  to  with  ■  ylaw  to  aaTlnif  Count* 
Egmont  and  Horn.  3«e  ;  aet  aride  br  Pblllp,  Hi.  ; 
legal  mode  of  pmceadlng  agalnat  KnIghCa  of,  jto. 

Pleat,  PDrtiigueaa,  captured  bj  Inaurgant  patrtota, 

nuulng,  tha  town  of,  riaea  In  rebellion  aften- 
oaptura  o(  Brill  and  ajecta  Spaniah  Oorainment, 

Fnnana,  tenltory  Inhabited  bTi  3 ;  erentuallT  eub- 
dued  b7  the  Franks,  ti  ;  acoept  Chrlatlauitf,  it.  \ 


Frieiland,  Beat,  Ita  political  oonatltutdon, 

Kple  of,  eleet  the  Puke  of  Baxon/  podi 
old  br  him  to  the  hcuie  of  Auetria,  n : 
Uon  ol  Weat  ud  Kiat,  11 ;  political  - 
of  Eaat  Frtaland,  a. 
Fuenta,  Fence  de  la,  Ui  bonaa  bum 

Fu^,  the  Bpaolah,  6^^. 


la  dlapatohod  to  Fnnca 

aapCoiv  of  Honi,  479 :  ntt 

irea,  whloh  la  routod  b;  1 

la  t«ksB  captin  and  aubaequently 


EjvS.^ 


belon  Paima,  BS7 ;  la  eooaidered  unit  h 


taek,  sag :  dnwi  up  1 
Pamu,  SS9;  proceeda 


written  itatemeat  of  h<e 

at  length  approved  fit  by 

:,  391 :  la  eei»d  end  put  to 

Mm,  Sqj;  tb*  to wd  of  bla  crime  paid  by  Pb^p 
to  hla  haln,  ib. 

*noany,  date  of  rellsloue  partlei  la  1516.  613. 
hent,  oonTentton  of,  97 ;  ita  wealth  uid  powor,  33 ; 
Ita  Donetitution.  ib- ',  Ineurractlon  of,  under  Cbanee 
v..  34;  Ite  prlTllagea  and  Immunltloa  annnUod. 
ib.\  humllUilon  of  dtlHina  of,  36;  oonvocellon  of 


at,  eJter  aniTal  of  Duke  of  Aeraoh 

cammanltjF  of,  pubUeh  dndicatio 
718 ;  effect  of  r^oluClon  throughr 


accord  betwe 

Ptlno*  d(  Oninga,  774 ;  x 

to  magiiliwir  by  Quean  of 

frum  tttatwnnetal  at  R ....  _ 

nuodanarcdilcal  atata  of,  Sofl;  O1 


Goard,  St-,  Fkwieh  ai 

PUIlp  It  to  oomma 

of  GmUa  and  other  Huguano 
landa,iS4;  atatttuantof  naauiwui  buouuiuih. 
lor  mediating  between  MeUiartanda  and  King  of 
Bpaln,  386. 
OoaelaeTue,  teatlmooy  to  emotion  of  Flemlmh  pe^e 
'vil[:atlon  of  Cbarlea  T.,  ^ 
,  Buy,  hit  hatred  of  Alva,  77 ;  earlf  hiataty, 
LnfluBDoa  over  Philip,  ib. ;  oharacter  and  ac- 

Iva  to  NethniaDde,  336  ;  continued  Jealouay 
hatred  between  him  and  Alve,  ili. ;  perfldioue 
uct  to  Marqula  Berghen  la  hla  laat  momoqta, 


la  after  the  battle  of  8t  Quentla,  96. 

n,  leader  of  tbe  burgeea  faction  In  Ama,  7S3  ; 

ata  a  municipal  nTolutlon  In  dty.  ib. ;  conntar- 


Feregrine  de  la,  Protcatant  preachar  at 


elder,  hla  inauenoa  with  Chartaa  T, 


Gran  voile,  Anthonj 


Blahopof  ArTaa.aftcr- 
■  eddrSH  to  Flamlali 
UcaUonoI  CharleaV., 
itot  edlctof  istti,Si: 
vicb  Prance  and  the  Pope,  g;-; 


people  for  PhUlp 

neiTotiatlona  with  Cardinal  of  Lorrelni 

ointod  ohiaf  of  tha  Conaulta,  116;  hla 
parentage  and  education,  ib. ;  Boqulret  the  favour 


991  nipointod  ohU 
paren€ue  and  aduci 

and  conBdenoB  of  Chartea  V,,  __, 

moral  Dharasterlatfaia,  Hi, ;  hla  political  prinolples, 
<t. ;  bia  aontonpt  for  tbe  peiwl^  nS :  hla  exti*. 
ordinary  InduaOT.  M. ;  bla  riche*  and  covebnia 
tarn,  it.;  laaiipolntadAishblabDp  of  Mechlin,  i»; 
hla  growlDg  unpopulailV,  tt. ;  iDdemnlflee  hlm- 
eelf  larpeeunlaiyioaBaiiorutng  to  him  by  ancept- 
ance  ot  AnhUahoprle  of  Keeblln,  ib, ;  hla  eaal  In 
famtlng  out  haretfaia.  143 :  Margaret  of  Parma 
obtaina  tor  him  the  oardltul'e  hat,  ib. ;  hla  grow- 
ing ■KumptlOD,  and  unfrioudly  relattona  with 
El^noot,  144  \  hla  early  Inthnecy  with  Oranm, 
145  \  breach  with  Orange.  146 ;  pnludioea  Phlhp 
aouiut  Count  Bom.  1471  auggaata  to  the  King 

sobl**,  149;  la*  intdguaa  rabtlia  to  the  mar- 


of  Oiwisv  with  PrlncVH  of  Lor- 
entiT  Into  rftr  of  MecUln  u  »reh- 
■  buuTul  mauiiDce  od  PhUip, 


^•^i 


rlagB  of  Princ 

blihop,  iG]  ;  } 

iDQulcltloDT  17J  ;  iocrewlnff  hatred  of  tha  pvopit 
to  aim,  t-jj  i  I&mFWOiu  diroctad  ngmlnAt  him,  itS  ; 
boatlUtTof  nobla  towards  liiia,  e;^;  uafoundad 

of  La  Fontaliui,  it. ;  ihunasd  in  neat  Boblea.  ru^ 
roundl  MmMlf  wlUl  their  lofetlo™,  iBi  ;  hl»  »- 
porta  to  Philip  on  proooedlogi  iu  NotbvUndi 
innrdiag  intniductlaii  of  loquldtlcni,  and  uku- 

Mt*  to  Philip  how  U>  procMd  tovanla  HMhsr- 
und  noblo^  ud  Id  IntarrlBwa  with  VonUgoy. 
iSg;  luiiKhunawlthKIiu'aud  It*«ntb>Kir 
dlMimilcHu  •auHigr  Dobla,  Itj  aoquDM  know- 
Itdn  at  Jofnt  latter  of  Onsge.  ^mon^  uhI  Horn, 
and  IniliDeta  PUllp  bow  to  rtplj,  igi ;  hi*  ac' 
"■■ "'  ^  "iwn  UDZK^Rilarltr,  194 ;  con- 
tu,  asd  artful  InalBuatJani 
acommaada  Philip  to  coma 
tj  tba  tiaina  ttORU,  »j; 
lona  agalpat  toe  peoplo.  ib. ; 


..  .    _ _id  humllUlahlin,  xHllan 

by  Fhillp,  ?t^;  dflpartura  from  Bnuaali 
— , *  ^v.  ^ ^._  rfljjpdjujf  iii^  Tt 


SmIq,  Bami 


fall  duplicity  ai  ngardi 
jy  ;  cnial  InMiu^o 


it  UapifBld'a 

to  ufi^tlalfl   tnatj  1>stwAsii 
.._,..   ,.      I,  nmde  Tlooroj- of 

..  ..,  .  by  him  and  Bplo- 

Lbjugatloa  lof  Nothoriuidi,  ^37: 


;  pollc 


'O  of  Prlncv  of  Onuiga  In 


1  anticipation  of  cod 
™  :  iMllmo^  lo  ., 
[  Antwerp  durmg  tui 

eqiKDt  to  dalaat  of  Oitnwau,  in. 

nann,  ebM  ruler  of  ma.  Eaat  FrinUnd 

igan,  city  of.  dallTarad  up  tA  Prin«  of  Fa 
aiego  of,   Bj'^;  _di 


by  Count 
forcea,  ti. .  uq 
alega  nlasd  by 


[aath,S: 


ihanlo  on  Bardaoberg 


"Groot  PrlvUngla.' the  Hagni 

-   1  by  Muy  o<  UuTgund 

"  origin  of  the  a^oUs 

-" n  of  tai  ori 


^ ^'^S'^S 

milltaij,  4«;  litenuy, 


ffranted  by  iikry  oi  Bi 

<Moiiaid, 
the  lymboia,  : 
Ouildi,  buUtut 

Oufnaa,  Tvduction  of.  00. 

(Jniaa,  Duke  of.  It  defeated  by  AIti  In  Italian  cam- 
paign. K ;  Is  rccallsd  from  ttaty  to  take  command 
on  tlemlah  f  ronHan,  Imparilled  by  Egmont^  ffr.  ; 
la  mmrad  by  Pope,  S;  ;  aaaeniblH  a  now  army, 

a:  Uka*  CalaU  by  taaault,  it. ;  rotiawi  hoatill- 
■  by  attack  on  ThionTUla,   loo;   ncglecta  to 


odty,  it. 

narahgua,  the.  doonment  Itaued   1:7  William  < 
Orange,  and  addnaaed  to  pirinua  of  Geimanj 


fntbeZind 
Haiiam.  lAki 
Mariam,  dty 


John,  faanio  oimduct  In  battle  of  Uie  Dle- 
-'-   —  111.  Ufa' ' ' 

Bt^nof, 


of,  coi;  battleaon,  jii. 
oned  by  Bpanlab  amj- 

t  nagotlcUoD  with 


Alra,  ya  ;  iltuatlan  of  tha  litj  and  lubin]  fi*^ 
turaa  of  cuTlrona,  501 ;  character  of  fortiCcatlona. 
it. ;  InTaatraent  of  ths  city,  joj  ;  chaiacts  of  tba 
■tmggle  and  Inddeiite  of  tba  luyap  ko6  ;  Ont  aa- 
"'"'"■  "" "  — ^iDuatlob  of  alega  and  horrora  a.%- 
:  Hcond  aaaanlt,  jet ;  tha  Spaolah 

—  ■ •--I  tba  dty  by  famiiia, 

lonoY  dofaaled.  309.- 
3;  mlaarlaa  01 


tonduu  It,  JD7  -,  Deconu 
gDaenrdatanninea  to  n 
ttt.  ;  reaculng  fo 


E ;  desperate  project 


le  dty  "u 


bedwad. 
'ha  dUtln- 


luulHT.  Koniu.  ■  lady  of  Harlan 
gulshed  heraelf  during  the  slegB  u  xav  icaaar  a  a 

larr^.  ILuauli  of,  diipatched  by  Philip  to  TTsthar- 
lauda,  to  tr;  ud  conciliate  the  peiipla,  6ig :  la 
diapatcbad  to  Antwerp  wilh  i^loforccmenta,  631  i 


accompany  him,  ii 
[enry  ll.  of  Fnmoa 
Popa  Paul  IV. 
ItJy,  &>;   real 


Into  aacrat  tnaty  wllli 
y^  i^..„  tha  Spaniatdi  out  of 
Tea  upon  war  with  SpaliL  ti; 
of  PlvTTBpoijit,  104  -,  hia  daarh, 
it  wlthKlngof  Bpalnfardaatmc- 


Ontnge  of  plot 
Heratlor,  peraaeutl< 


m  of  PrnT'Titantlam. 


eratlor,  paraaeutlon  of,  ^  \  incroaalDg  penecu- 
tion  of,  177;  police  rwiiliitioiu  ucludl^  thorn 
from  ail  ihare  in  uiual  ODunmleucsa  of  aoclaty. 

Herlln,  ¥lchael,  a  dttien  of  Valxnelennea,  be- 
headed, togsthar  wjUi  his  aon,  by  Noittsnoa, 
after  niuender  of  city,  jij. 

Berpt,  the  Seigneur  de.  a  partiaan  of  Orange,  ei- 
cltea  tha  dtliena  of  Flualilng  to  molt,  467. 

Heaaala,  member  of  tha  Blood  Council.  Ula  crwHy, 
3S7  ;  letter  from,  to  Count  da  Beux.  which  pre- 
cTpItatea  revolution  in  Flandan,  736 ;  and  Viadier 
put  to  death  by  HyhoTe,  773. 

people  on  abdlcatlab  of  Charln  V.,  co. 
Hoheulo,  Couut  PliUlp  of,  Itadar  of  pa&lot  may  at 
aim  of  Oranlngnn,  Bi);   lil>  dUcraditable  d>a- 

to  meat  royallat  tioopi,  and  la  defeated  by  them  at 
"-irdenbe^  Heath,  ii. 

--•  '-- geognidiicalaiinmtloiifiomPrlealand, 

la  ofTaa ;  Jolnsd  to  the  prov ' 

Importance  o(  Ita  Aaharita, 


Df  Bain- 


Holland,  Jb^uellna,  Count 
HoUind.  union  with 


uthority  in,  conferred  on  Prince  of  Orange,  61 
Jiancter  of  league  concluded,  it.  -  ''-*-' — 
offer  aoreralgnty  to  Orange,  8}o;  : 

rule  on  Piinca  of  Orang 


U»  Duke  of  Ad]ou,  B79. 
loogHtnateD.  bla  illagivcaful  oonduot  to  AnhUibop 
of  Cambrmr.  996 ;  conduct  at  Antwerp  dnilDg 
winter  ol  mi.  us;  ii  olted  before  t£a  Blood 
Council,  363  i  chbgaa  againat  kim,  it. ;  pqbttafaea 
.  _-.  >_  ^-  ^  ^  coDOemnation,  377  ;  deaili  flf. 


Btrvic«  isahut  power  of  QTaDTalla,  191 ;  KlTate 
letter  to  PhlUp  eoneamlBg  Onnvall*^  ooiiaut*  d( 
affaira  In  Nathaiianda,  ig$;  lila  procaedliv  ^ 
Taaatj  aubsaqiieDt  to  tmatv-bntldaK  axeman 
194 1  la  recallad  from  Touiuy  by  Bagant,  997 ; 
grants  permlaalon  to  Balonuad  »aag>^Kllen>  to 
preach  In  Clolhlen'  Hall  at  louruay,  Ui ;  g«as  to 
Brusaela,  it- 1  bia  atata  of  mind  and  pcaltloii  after 
recall  from  Touissy,  jch  ;  ooous  to  Broad*  by 


3^7-    ^   HTTOStfld,    348;    his 

wntflnce  ptonounnod  o^nat 

370 ;  anewor  to  charg™,  ijj ; 
bRli^Alrs.  je6;  prepuitlDDi 
j'.  eiecuUon,  ,85 ;  U.  d»th, 
to  Kadriit,  it.  i  nliDipMtliB 


sii'i\ 


Louis  XL,  and  u  behewwd,  kl 
UDduanota,  luw  outburst  of  diumtAaTM  bstwoen 

t£li  nrtruid  the  OuIh  bcttoQ  la  PnDoo,  361. 
"'  'it»  Fr»flclaTBiidor,kppolDted  tnqulHltor-genenI 
'^     ^     '-     Xi  his  chajtoter,  ifr.  ;  do- 


Hiuamry^  Ifuy  Queen  (^  Rennt  of  Nothfl 
n^gus  b*r  mSm,  cS  ;  hsr  chuacter,  79  ;  1 
tesUUon  ol  ITstlisdiDds,  U. 


dspnctA,  6(01  iJlnntloiu  betwt 


aflnt 


.  _. je»  ib. ;  dDpnnated  bj 

■Knv  of  B*toRB«d  religion.  1S3  ;  nmur 
■tlzieiioa  of  TloGan  mm  robbf^  tad 
Tkiluuie.  U.  i  pretait  fumlihed  tiy  rioli 
■equant  orpnialoD,  la^. 
InWn^  leador  a<  >  puty  In  Ghent.  ;t j  ;  i 


«  nuglettmlM.  and  eatAbltahgg  oew 

Onnge,  Sio;  ualu  nCugs  wltb  Joho  Culmir,  tb.; 
Intrlguv  at  Ghon  t  with  ft  Tloit  To  ou&bliug  Chlma^ 
tSRumaderFlsndan  toPhlUnESl;  hU  ultimata 
bte,  9S3. 
ImbraoourC  betnya  hii  conntiT  uld  If  btJmdod, 


^hJ^ 


a,  hJo  of.  In  NetherUuds,  iS. 
lodnUtlaB  its  IntnKluctlaii  IdIo  Nethtrlsn'la  hj 
Chailea  V ,  So ;  number  of  tIcUdu  to.  In  HolUod 
tiDcl  Frlemlind,  U. ;  ths  ml  ciuag  oE  tha  rarolt  of 
the  NetheiLmda,  t5(:  tha  tbna  mlaUu  at  ths 
Institntloii,  16c ;  Spinlah  iDquIdtlini  deacrlbed. 
167 1  introduction  of  Injulaltion  into  tho  Nothor- 
aen  Spuitah 
irauidthM- 


ud  Natherijt 


ii'U.™ 


inlaofl 
and  (uDotioiu,  it 


it  adopted  for  horetlca.  934;  lr«nnr 
~newed  produnation  at,  ajH ;  aboil' 
Mi  upon  br  Natherluifen,  987; 
prapoataroua  death-warrast  laauod  a^iliiat  iulka- 
Utanla  of  Notlwdands  by,  its. 
~       "-    i,Papal,liiIIethariuda,i«t;tlwlTpowera 
ouona,  it.  i  oomphiin  to  Ring  and  Bccont 
ipositlDn  of  olril  (niMtloiiariiia  to  aaslit 
UKm  ID  their  dutlaa,  and  ol  other  dlttoulUea  on- 
OHmtflred  in  ivoaocutlon  of  thair  ofloa.  333. 
laatltutloiu  la  NetlieHaiidi.  thotr  lact  form,  44. 
Inundation  in  Netherlands  la  1170.  444. 
Inbella  o(  Fraoca  married  to  FhUlp  IL.  i  tj. 
Italy,  campaign  in.  isjfi,  gj. 

attempU  the  Ufa  oT  Prlnoa  of 

,  Bss;  la  killed  on  tt,»  apot, 

>mpl1cltr  agaUiit  Anjou  and 


and   Biiparatitlou  in 
ISTI  tbacrUuptond  tobifi  oomniaKdatlpecu- 
Anuntagen,  defeat  of,  397. 


Jnoln^  fnaelM,  >  Fraoch  Bugoaiwt  InTttml  t 


CuleEubarg,  943 ;  hia  preirioua  career,  ib. 

'*  KAflVEUxwa,"  flnt  rlaa  of  party  of  the  name,  aa. 
Kalf  Vol  imied  hj  Cbailes  T.,  34 ;  dHtiuctlaa  ol 

tbe  document,  it. 
Knuttal,  WtlUim,   uaed  b;  Prince  of  Orange  la 

_.._  ..  -'x^ndgraTe  of  Heaae  to  liiamanlaga 

, em,  Oadlii 

Ko]^ll.  Walter,  bumgd  for 


igo  Bonl^  B 


Iiiucr,  Count,  Gorenior  ol  Haloanlt,  von  orar  bj 
<9aeanof  Navarre,  promiao*  to  hold  hia  gorem- 
ment  at  aenrloa  of  Ijuke  of  Alongon,  658. 

La  Ldc^  Hum'a  aecntair,  la  executed  by  order  of 

La  Torre  dlsEatobed  by  B(«ent  li 

obtain  forcible  aJsctmeDt  of  Bradi 
Laureoa,  Pnaldent  of  tha  Grand  CounoU  of  llacl 

lin.  bis  obaraotar,  t£8- 
Lena,  town  of.  Backed  by  Coligpy. 
LsonlQiie,  Dr.  Elbertua,  and  Hug 

aiODod    by   Baoueaa 

Oiango.   5*3  ; 


--.  .  reply  of  draage  to  Ida  propoeal^  667. 
lotlan  of  Prlnoe  oi  OiaBge  to  princtpal  citlea  of 
ueatlnf  nmda  for  the  aupport  of 

-  the  alsge  of.  553 ; 

^ „itS^S'  deaCTlption 

of  city.  ib. ;  nreUmlnailea  of  aiwa,  jAt  ;  andeaT< 

Oiin  of  the'^QUinn'toptnuadettaalrcouiitr^- 
iaan  to  aubui^  567 :  Ta|dy  of  oitfaana  of  Laydeo, 
V>. ;  Oiuga'a  pum  nr  rencliig  tha  dtjr,  8 ;  oaUed 
upon  to  ButnAder  t^  Taldw  s6t ;  lor  of  dtiaaiu 
onrocelptotilitalUgancsthataiesltllcaahad  tieeu 
opooed.  j6g  ;  daapuHlIng  appeal  to  Balataa,  371 ; 
patriota  t^a  poaaemiou  ol  tha  Ijandacheldona, 
37? ;  Eradual  adTsnca  of  tha  raliarlng  iSotim 
throuA  the  dykel,  373  ;  peat  and  famine  within 
the  citj,  374 ;  heroEo  conduot  of  Adrian  nn  dor 
IfeTir,  573  ;  the  prorideutial  tempeat,  ib.  ;  pro- 
gnaa  of  the  flotilla,  57G  i  the  laat  night.  377  ;  tha 
city  aaTed,  ib.  ;  9)ebt  of  the  Bruiaida.  ib.  ; 
tfaankaglTlng  altar  tba  danger,  378;  rawarda  for 
■ujlering,  579;  cliarter  of  untTeralty.  ib.  ;  aolam- 
DltJea  ofinauifutatlon.  ii, 

Uon,  battle  of  Uie  Boly,  or  HeUlger  Lee,  38a. 

LodioBik  Sanobo  d&  and  Sancho  d'Ariia,  defeat 
patriot  anoy  at  Dalem,  3' 


, . -aroadea  for  people,  491. 

Lorente,  hia  taaUuouy  aa  to  mods  of  daatli  of  Don 

Lorraine.  Cbiiatlna  of,  aeeki  to  heooBia  Begmit  of 

LunuK,  Peter,  a  Caiinellte  Mar  of  HeiAIin.  (onus 
the  doalgB  of  teatotlDg  the  cdty  to  tha  Prince  0' 

Luemburg.  w^etiatiDua  between  Don  John  of 
Anatria  uid  d^iutlea  from  Eatatea  at,  6^. 

Haas,  Bngelbart,  Chancdlcv  ot  Brabant,  openly 
ohaigsd  bj  vnilam  of  Orange  with  knaTvy  and 

Ifaeatri^t.  dtlaana  of,  wraat  the  town  from  the 
bands  of  Bpanlah  boopa,  fiaS ;  ahaniefu]  expedirtnt 
uaad  by  Bpanlah  aoldlei;  in  attempt  to  tagain  the 
place,  0?9i  dty  reooTsred  by  Bpanlarda,  ib. ;  ini- 

'"OS  of  tha  dtr  aa  ksr  lo  tfas  German  ^a  of 

..._i_      ,  :  la  inTeatad by  Prinea (<  ParmL 
i  .        .     i«ult  rspulaad. 


fe Malegs,  801 ;  I 


910  INI. 

lUiulald,  FMer  EmMt  dn  batiuft  ud  li  niMnd 
■t  tr  NsUwluid  nobiaa,  » ;  Intnuted  with 
■upmnfl  milltuy  opiam*Dd  vva  d«atli  ttf  R«qu*- 
■eui,  607 ;  lutArriev  wltb  mutJu«o«  tX  Bami' 
thiilK  617:  mcrlTca  in  ;HeU»cliiidi  with  u  umr 
of  well-tnlaed  ttoopst  738- 

MjumfmtuTM,  inOuoncB  oa  liia  of  mun  npubUct, 

ul^k,  Robert  do  U,  Ui  ulmorit;  to  OruTslls, 

ITanlk,  WiUUm  di  ll,  cUsC  of  Uia  Bagjum  of  Uio 
He*,  163 :  li  drlTui  out  of  ths  Engllmh  porti  with 
Li(  followsn  b]>  Drdor  ol  tha  4ue«i,  463 1  Hil>  for 
HollAnd,  lb. ;  (ummoni  Che  fortrvu  of  BilU  to 
Kumtdw,  464 ;  stbicki  nod  Ukaa  ttaa  town,  46} ; 
rflquim  dtumj  to  talu  «th  of  *&esUiie«  to 
Prluo*  ot  Oimnn,  tt. ;  ii  dlnatihsd  l^  Onngs 
from  LudtQ  with  » tORt  lot  tha  nUat  of  Hadom, 
but  la  dafaatad  on  tha  roftd,  504 ;  !■  doprfred  of 
hlgoaiiinilulDIi,']o6l  ananDttleapnctlBedb^hlia 
Uld  at  tha  door  of  Piluce  OhLQg^  5^:  TDurdor 
ot  CoraaUiu  Miului,  i&  ;  dio  of  tba  blla  of  n  mad 

Hat;  T^idor,  her  dsmtlan  to  FhtUp  II.,  71;  per- 
»DaI  appovmnoa.  ifr. ;  chuictar  uid  ■coompliah' 

UnHn.  Sir  j'obD,  teatlmooy  to  sniDtlaD  of  the  neapls 
at  tha  oanmoa;  of  t£a  abdicatiou  of  Cbinea 

Mi>u'<^(i,]auni«adiia,  176. 

lUudoat  Duta  ol  fiuonr,  iDtenadoi  with  FhlUp  for 

— ' at  Umdantia  u  Beiag.  71 

la  II.,  Bni|Hn>r  id  Oanna 


I  of  Vothsrludfl  and  procoad- 
_.  --ui^,49i ;  public  udprlfato 


loin  of  William  of  Orauga,  411 :  publlo  1 
aDawan  of  tha  King  of  Bpaln,  43a ;  chkujiD 
liawa  couBod  by  widowhood  of  Fbillp  U. 

agAln     iHun     >i1i     InliinrHrina     •.nlnit     ml 

opanUoDi  of 


£,!.".■.  SSul 


Uechllo,  clt;  of,  aljacdoued 
of  tha  Bjanlah  uldlen,  493 ; 
Futoa  by  treaMm  of  Da  Boun 
(or  BaCataa  by  Van  dar  Tynpal. 

Wodlol,  Coamode. "■- ' " 


»  the  lloaoaa 
bsD^ti  of  war  bstwaea 


,  -OBEPO  da.  raapa 

Pranee  and  Gpaln,  B7. 

llsdli^  Cathollae  de.lntorrlaw  with  Qoaan  of  SpalD 
at  luyonna,  934;  propoaala  iuad«  br  httj  135; 
raf UAoa  to  entar  Into  aecrat  laaguo  a^unit  Protea- 
tanls,  it.  1  lettar  to  PiiuM  ot  Onuun  attar  attsapt 
of  Anlou  ta  malu  hlnwalf  abaoluta  maitar  In 
United  ProTlncea,  %yi;  lattar  to  VUijou  noom- 
mqadliuF  Mrn  to  ro  oatabliih  '^thfrHn  raliiriao  in 
Hatherlanda,  i». 

Medina  Ccali.  Ihike  of,  appoluted  QoTsniaT-aiaaral 
of  Katherlanda,  457 ;  ar.iTea  in  NetharUuda.  .7] ; 
blckeriogi  with  iJTa,  51a  i  dqiaitun  from  Kethei^ 

Vflgbaa,  doDDuocBa  coi^Bplmcy  of  baratica  and  sec- 

lariai  toRegant,  aji;  oouvanaa  gnnd  aasmbly  of 

oDtablga,  151. 
lley,  Patar  Tan  dar,  a  Darpentar  of  Alknuar,  tmdar- 

takoa  a  danfoi  oua  miatton  for  the  beaiegad,  va, 
Mlddelburg,  ilega   of,   gjo;   capitulatloD   of,  553; 

nctonHoo  of  aodant  oonatltutlon  by  Piinoa  of 

Mlinmfiiiiiii.ambiaaeiliii  fiimi  rimii  "liiT7i>llmi1aiiili. 

provincea  and  Dulca  of  Anjou,  ^76. 

Uoudoucct,  Prench  odtoj  In  th»  Sntlwrialida.  Iw 
ordar  of  ^ia  King,  utgea  Alra  to  put  to  death  all 
Frennh  priaonan  takan  befora  Kong,  iSd, 

Hondragoa,  a  Spaniah  oolonal,  heada  a  moat  adran- 
tunrua  eipedltloB  for  tha  nlM  of  tha  town  of 
Targota,  41JA ;  iabealaged  Iwpatriota  In  lllddelburg, 
jSi ;  la  tnnisd  toalsudou  Ziarickiee,  61s. 

Uouluc,  bla  opinion  of  Qvaty  of  Cataau  (^mbreala, 

MoDa,  capture  of,  by  Loula  of  Naaaau,  471;  fa  ba- 
Bl^Dd  byI>Dn  Frederic  of  TcdniD,  479;  capituIatlDn 
of,  489;  t^tal  violation  of  articiea  of  capitulation, 

HoDtignv  dispatched  aa  enToy  ta  Bpalii,  1^4; 'bla 
iioprudeut  rcFalatlon  to  PtLlllp  of  hla  opinion  of 


OiUTalla,  ISO ;  retiima  to  Natberiaoda,  it^ :  >*- 
porta  to  State  Council  ranilt  of  hia  mladiu,  a. ; 
Tiolent  Mana  in  CouncD  oecaalaned  by  thta  r^nrt, 
Vi.  \  tsfuHa  to  dgn  lattarte  Philip  ooDaarnlnguB- 
duapowarof  Qtanialle,  igi:  BaiBbea,audlIaiiafaId 
refuaa  to  enforce  adicta  within  thatrgDnnimenta, 
13S  ;  hia  nuptiala  with  the  Prlnceaa  d'EaplnoT. 
339 ;  and  Berghen  proceed  on  miasloa  to  Madrid  ,- 
repteaenta  to  Philip  atatc  ol  KatberUnda  and 
btion  of  people  not  to  be  tAmpled  on, 
s  great  )»inti  of  hfa  iQatructlona,  ib.\  tm 
-  "'  -  - 1  Counoil,  3&3 :  la  impriaonei]  at 
.,.,-.  atafom  by  ineaJ4a  of  witlch  he 
iMihia  tha  fate  of  hia  bnithar  and  Egmont,  U. ; 


BegoTik,  43S ;  1 


Nethutenda, 


brought  before  tha  Blood  Council  Ij 


if  hU  death  fortddda:i 


""^^Si 


£ontinorenoy,  Conatable  of  Runca,  takea  oommand 
of  Fnnch  ajtuy  at  Flerrepolnti  91 ;  fonna  a  pro- 

t]t  for  rolicTlng  St.  QuanEln,  9a ;  la  wounded  at 
ttla  of  St.  Quentlu  Mid  takan  prlaooer,  04 ;  die- 
putc  about  hia  capture  after  batua  ol  St  tjuentlii, 
S5  ;  dacliua  of  hia  iBfluaBea  after  battle,  96 ;  am- 
powond  to  open  eecret  negotiatlooa  for  peace, 

Knaiau,  ccB. 
lortllon.  a  faTourlte  of  QranTalla,  called  double 
bla  tags  at  Schwandi'a  latter  u> 

,  — . . '  Otanllnea,  aelb 

hlmaalf  and  hti  Iroope  to  Spaularda,  tSo. 
iluler,  Galeyn  da,  achoolmaater  of  Oudaoarde,  exo- 

ruted  for  crime  of  reading  tha  Bible.  17a. 
lualQB,  Comeliui,  putor  of  St  Agatl^a,  put  to 

death  by  De  la  Harok,  undff  clnumatancoa  <4 

great  atnclty,  si6. 
futiny  of  Bp^ah  troopa  after  aurrender  of  Zfe- 

rlckEoe^  6j6  \  mutUiecri  pucvad  from  Zealand  to 

tionupon  Hochlia,  iA,  ;  alvm  created  at  Bruaaala, 
a.  \  mutlneata  declared  outlawa  by  Bpaniah  Go- 

691 ;  by  Bancho  d'ATlla,  lA. ;  mutlneen  in  poa- 
•eailoD  of  all  the  principal  foriMea,  U. ;  sm- 
bracea  whole  Bpaniah  anny,  and  la  headed  by 
Bancho  d'-lTlIo,  Gjo. 


dm,  498 ; 


Lae  of  the  Prince  of  Orange,  497  ;  la 
Don  Fradsrl£  da  Toledo,  ib.  \  luinm- 
le  citiaana  maiaacred  and  town  act  on 
Itoclllea  ~>.~r.-in-T*  by  Spanlab  ao^ 

it  ducrlpUon  ot,  6^ :  fatiTlllaa  on 

ul^tSan  °     ""™ 


Haaaau,  Count  JobD  of.  ia  appointed  govnnor  of 
Ooldarland,  75a  \  exceeding  poverty  of  hia  bouae- 
hold,  89S ;  eicuaea  for  Mt  ratlrsniiint,  ib.  ;  Ida 
aecond  marrlaiEa,  £39. 

Naaaau,  HaniT<3,  gonmorand  emfldantla]  frlmd 
of  Charlea  V.,  ^bit,  InBuanoa  plaoaa  the  Impolal 
orown  on  Cbarlea'a  bead,  iso. 

PTaaaiLL],  hlatorj  of  family  of,  119. 

Naaaau,  Louia  of.  nne  of  tha  ftrat  to  algn  the  CcoF 
promlaa,  344  \  hia  character  and  parvnial  appear 
ance,  24; ;  and  hia  twolte  apoatlea  diapatchsd  to 
BruaaBla  to  lay  pjopoaala  <H  omfederatee  befcn 
Regent.  371:  appealed  totOrlntarcaaaianlntaTinu 
of  iUfamicra  peiascalad  br  Ito)»BK  egs ;  la  dtad 


and  Bruaaela,  it 


Abbey,  398 ;  Vtina  rofuj 
■t  bdWg  o(  tfoabxmtoi 


,  3S5 ;  hi.  r«itlon 
Ion,  304:  ma  armj  la  rgutac 
Ifl  dafuted  opdn  &t  Jemoil 


tho  copltal  of  HtiiDiult,  473 :  U>  adaran  to  citl- 
Hiu  of  Hoiu,  174 ;  condition  of,  within  tho  wiillg 
of  Mont,  4S9  ;   pays  hU  respecta  to  Tictorloiu 

EnemlB  bft«r  CApltulatiQii.  ib.  ;  inddenta  Attond- 
g  dewtun  from  lim  city,  ib-;  igrMment  be- 
tween him  uid  npt«s«iitatlTa  of   FntncQ  with 


t«tt«nooTmt«rod  th«r«,  556;  Is  obliged  tonlMndoo 

uf  tiMk,  t^. ; '  'death  of  Loula  ud 'his  brolhsc 
Heoiy,  558. 
Nunu,  MiurloB  of,  »n  of  Frfnco  of  OnnEo.  his 
nKluta  conduct  ifter  attemptsd  muiliutlan  of 

unsd  Ths  Rich,  fKthar  ol 

tUi  pupla  to 

X^m^d^  the  wrileat  fa 


otifliuil  JnhitblCuitx,  1 ;  Mate  of 
■equAnt  to  Uia  mlnatlons  of  llie 
coma  ■  prorlaea  u  ths  emplr*  c 


teUo,  II 


'>  1  :  TthTaloal 
uTBl  foitures, 
)piili>tloo  «ub- 

of  nccBCT  ol  Hvgsnt 


public  coTTBptlon,  ib.  ;  ipniad  of  Bo- 
iDtry  after  dopartur?  of 


d  rallgloi . 

WllUun  of  Onni 

omct  of  Ef^munt  and  Hotxi,  349 
coungnnfint  cauHd  by  proceodl 
Coanoil.  157:  dopopuUdon  of  — 


lelt^ffi.Tieit 
vtdMloti  'of 


proesodlnga  of  AlTo.  35) 
condemned  to  death  b] 


fidgVtfi 


Inflicted 

--a  Ai™  u>d  «u«n  of 

England,  426 ;  contlnuiLtian  of  rell^cus  persocu- 
""""    ■■  " bameof  tAXbtlon  latTDducod  In 


portlDi*  Sjg. 
Karen,  Ihike  da.  Oovanior  of  Chu 

his  tonH  to  mnt  an  ittKk  or  " 

mahea  his  eacaps  aftar  battls  _ 

hta  oaamp*  d«emad  laipcaaibli^  i.. 
XlnoTS,  tha  BtamUoa  of,  164. 
Ifoblaa.  dkaaffcetad  atata  of,  lioldltiif  command  In 

Ctriotanny.  739;  nuJoontont  partj brough' ^^^ 
Uukfl  cf  PitnDH,  tW  ;  jBalouniea,  blclca 
and  mntoal  racrlminationa  amoBf  t^ 


if  at  Quaiitlti,  9! 


of  Valcnclamiat  315 ;  poreiudoa  E 
gaid  Uia  repeated  waralngi  to  h 
accopta  the  oSca  of  tncmbar  of  th< 
ji6 :  bU  toetlmonr  lo  detperato  ! 

cutlcns.  460 ;  cniel  proceedings  at 


euplilltv,  ift. 

Do  la.  is  made  ; 


;  is  kept  in  prison 


tlou  of  sii£ri6clnK  hla  eyee,  ifr, ;  wotlu  compoaud 

OoiKR,  Robert,  of  Rynel,  and  bis  family,  aiscatcil 
for  Qot  attending  mifla.  171. 

OllTor,  Aotony,  a  mUva  o(  Mons,  lap  a  plan  lor 
the  cnptun  of  city,  with  Louis  of  Nusau  atd 
other  BugugiTDt  chiefs.  471 ;  killed  at  batUa  of  tha 
Dlemerdyk,  509. 

Oruiita.  WUUuD  of  Nomu,  Prince  of,  bl>  personal 
appearance,  57 1  ampowsred  to  open  secret  ne±[H 
t&tlDDa  of  poioa  after  battle  of  OiimUnes.  104 : 

Chateau  Cambrals.  .05  ;  loarat  from  King  o! 
Prance daalgnaaAldfltPnTteataiita,  ja6x  BUrportH 
endMTDura  of  LiLichctt  of  Lorrolre  lo  boccme 
Regent  of  Na^erlands.  107^  i^jpolated,  together 
wiui  Egmont,  to  command  of  foreign  troops,  iia  i 
rebuked  by  PbUIp  II.  when  learliig  NetherUnds, 
113  ;  ■UMMda.attheagsof  eleTCH.topiinclpallly 


ib. ',  appointed  general-ln-chiaf  of  array 
10  with  France,  ibr ;  oneof  tbehoatojceaselec 


byS_ 

dIacoTen  scheme  of  Hem. 
eiUrvHtlngProtostantisin , 


...    ...  .thouHhatmaCatholic, 

Protestanta  If  hs  can,  ib.  :  In- 
etaasea  bla  poaaeasloaj  by  marriage  with  Abue  of 
f^mont.  1J3  i  becomos  a  widower,  155B,  ib.  ;  la 
accnaed  of  haTlng  murdered  hit  wile,  fb.  ;  Us 
obanetn'  and  cmiduct  in  early  ^  of  his  career, 
id. ;  his  ■plendom'  and  hcrpitalltjr.  734 ;  his  gen- 
tleness    uid    winnlpg    sddreas,     lA.  ;    axpenii*« 

sourc«a  of  nTSnue,  ib. ;  is  falsely  accuaed  of 
cowardice,  116;  his  talents  end BocompUshmenta, 

140;  resigns  command  of  Bullish  leBlon,  iij : 
h£  early  lutimaoy  with  Granvelle.  .4;;  Lis 
quarrel  with  the  Cardlnil,  nt;  and  bmont 
addren  Joint  letter  to  tho  King,  complaining  of 
the  tiodua  power  arrogated  by  Cardinal  GraHT^e. 

dlfieultlea  aCteodLig  It,  with  Tlndlcal 
conduct  with  reg^ud  to  thest 

me(illii«  of  Koighta  of  Ihe  I 


proceodliUfH 

laeoe  at  lila  h^iaa  to 
...  supported  by  people 
in  hla  opHHltloD  to  QnuiTeUe  and  the  Rwant, 
1B5:  frankness  and  lagollty  of  Ihlt  oppodtloii 
Tiodleatad.  ib. ;  daterralnea  that  he  wlU  wl^iaw 
from  OoTammant  II  OnnTella  be  not  ncallad. 
19a ;  writs  Joint  letter  with  Enoont  and  Hom 
to  Philip  on  ncceasltj  ol  wltlulnwing  power  of 
OraDTelle.  igi  J  quamis  with  Anmbov  beoiuia 
ha  refnees  to  Join  ths  league  agalnit  unuitellc, 
199 ;  EgmoBt  and  Hotn  writs  asMiid  Joint  letter 
to  Philip,  tendering  their  redgnatlon  aa  membars 

to  Regent,  196 ;  ahatabu  from  oealon  of  Stat« 
Ccnincdl.  197 ;  attempts  to  itara  tida  of  eomiptlon 
afta  deptrtun  of  Oranvslle,  116;  hla  nobia  ambl- 
tlouandpurltyof  chanetar, it,]  daollnaa In laioar 
at  RegenVa  ccmt,  ib.',  hla  qieeoh  on  occasion  of 
Egraout's  mlarioD  to  Spain,  and  Vienna's  tnatnie- 
tlons,  aaj  i  effect  of  thla  apeeeh  on  mambera  of 
CouDBJl,  114 ;  tilB  lodlgnatloii  at  PtaUlp'*  prnlM- 
ence  m  religious  persecution,  vie ;  ujibratda 
Bftnout  with  bBTing  forgotten  InMreats  ot  bla 


cnUDtt?  during  oilgalon  to  Spdo, 


it.;  la  not  CDDBultod  fu  fonna- 
a  TjDBpiB,  V46;  hlA  op' 


iploDkga  upon  nlllp,  >^ ; 


fanmai  od  public „_ , ._  _ 

toni  uid  pDnJcot  at  ftoqunt,  951 ;  Llj  modarmtlon, 
i^,:  Inollna  to  Luthoulmi,  967 ;  npaln  to  Ant- 
verp  at  •olioltatton  <i  dtUeiw  to  reaton  puUio 
tniKiulIlltr,  96B ;  ngordsd  I17  all  putie*  u  U» 
odI;  nun  abla  to  itam  Uu  tliiiiB  tlds  of  reialutloB, 
169 ;  imuniiitntiB  at  DSSal  vlth  deputatloa  from 
meailMn  of  Couiuninilia  iiaamblad  at  8t  Tnad, 

171 ;  li  not  desdnd  by  (air ' ■  ™-"'- 

agg ;  hU  modonla  vmaaii 
^-^  *o  Imaga-bnakan,  99; 


odnd  b;  talH  promlaea  of  Philip, 
"'"  ^" vdingfl  at  Antvnp  zw- 

artlclM  of  unomsnt  botwwn  hgada  of 


fBafoniwd 

;  growing  llbarallty 

warp,  it ;  bia  pervoDal  conduct  at  Antwerp  wb«a 
nidcaTouring  to  rstora  order  aftar  the  Icouodaat 
tLdu,  300 ;  fint  Uioughta  of  ra^laQ«  to  Uio  plana 
of  the  Bpanlah  QoTarmnanL  and  propoaala  to  Bg- 
moat  and  Horn  on  tUo  oub^ect*  301 ;  intazriowa 
at  Dandarmondc  botwean  Orangfl.  Horn,  Egmmt. 
Hoontrulori,  and  Count  Loula  of  Nasaao,  %b.;  Ma 
laoluad  poduon,  303 ;  hia  InoraaaLug  wat^fulbflff, 
30J ;  publWi«»a: '■'-' " — '-" — ' — 

inn*  to  ndat  in&oducU«r 


urofProlaataota 


■ona.  30a :  Ida  andaavourB ' 
e^  AmgMrdun,  311 ;  rofi 

ofallaglancelinpoaodljj' 

hia  mdgnatlon,  ib. ;  la  coDaultod 
and  other  aelgalora  aa  to  new  par' 
MOtod  to  Bagent.  311 :  partially  wnui-o  ai  uev 
oeadlnga  of  nwlerode.  jij :  hii  dnuntlsaa  conduct 
at  Antwerp  during  tumult  caused  tij  defeat  of 
OatrawoU.  31S:  praposea  leroja  o(  arTaoggment, 
3i«;  aTsUaMmaalf  of  antigonlim  betweea  Luth- 
■nna  and  Calrlolali  to  w>g  Uie  city,  lu ;  maot* 

n  the  Uers.  aud  iBi3pii«i 

II  i  HUcceflda  In  re- 
larta  iinappredatAd 


if  Mcomniodiitlon 


d  by  Bnkleroda 


X 


Bogont,   it.  ;    hia    renolu 
na  to  gain  blm  over  to  th> 

brock,  319:   andeaTcur*  to 

withdraw  from  &otheKd.. 

Vanderneaa  that  A 


HpanlAh  porty^  3?S ; 
Egmont  at  WUb- 


' ;  and  other  aelgniora 


ib. ;  hia  reply  to  the  1 
aa  ahoatage.  364;  pu? 


Fnnoe,  37^;  graata  ct 

rTetherland  urovlnca,  407 ; 
aa  a  aoldler  of  th<  Seln 
perrcned  In  hia  teligloua  < 


,  EngUniL  aiid 
;>  Count  Louia 


e^lii™ 


ofSTpiM)', 


er  penalty  of  forfeiting  h: 


iTlIegu,  409 ;  bla  reply  to  Emperor'a  rtqui 
ib. ;  nla  forrnal  decIazaCion  of  war  agaTni 
4101  proclamation  to  the  people  a  th 


within  ■  ahort  diatanca  01 


a  poalHon 
:  tncldmta 


1>7  the  King  of  Francs  to  declare  Wa  (utFatloc 
517;  hia  rapt;,  a.:  la  forced  to  lead  back  and  d 
tud  hia  anay,  418  ^  aatt  forth  with  Ua  ti 


bnthara  to  Join  the  iMmoer  of  Condt,it.;  procecd- 
inga  In  Rnnce  after  ditbandlng  hia  umj  at 
8tt*iburg^  447 ;  ratuma  to  Gcrmanyi  t49 ;  aittn- 
iIts  corre^ondence  with  loading  panonaga  In 
enry  part  at  Netjieiianda.  a, ;  laauet  commiialoua 
to  prlvateera,  ib.;  givea  lawa  to  the  Beggara  of  " 
Sea,  it,:  hia  torlDni  coiiditloii  but  untor^en  ai 


aa  Sladholder  o{  King  of  Uimia,  471 ;  reaumaa 
Btadholderato  otot  ifolland  and  EeaUnd,  J71 : 
taUgloua  tdeiatloa  exhibited  in  Ua  inatructiona 
to  nincldDnailaa  appointed  l^  him,  and  in  neir 
oath  of  aUagiancs  Impoaad,  ii. ;  aaanublaa  •  near 
army  In  Oorbouiy,  4761  addreoaaa  lattaia  to  prln- 
dpal  cltlea  of  ITetiuTianda>  adjuring  them  to  be 

1  of  Doit,  47B ;  t 


laln  hired  by  Air*,  it.';U>'ac 
lain  longer  In  the  flelo,  ib. ;  i 
la  brother  to  eaiiituUla,  U. ;  c 


fuaetore 

toadilM 

Rhine,  d!  ... 

land,  tt, ;  hia  reception  lu  pminca  of  H 

after  Iveaklng  up  hia  army,  yt\ ;  unfolda  hi 


prorinoea  at  Hult 

DelaHarcktoUi 


dlapatchea  a  font 
it  ifarlam,  304';  i 


faftb  and  hope  In  iplte  of  rvpe^ed  d 
Ma  lofty  anthualaam,  51° :  for  wan 
oldi^  to  decline  offar  of  Spanish* 


,>f  tunda ' 

SinStlsae: 


.„  —auona  agaiiut  him  fa;  Ugotod  adlunBta  oj 

botii  religiona,  it, ;  hlanllanc "■ 

UaUoD*  re-opened  with  tba  01  .  . 

reaaona  for  coDquerlng  bia  repugnance  to  K^kg  of 
"^"'•t  994;  outlinee  of  sew  tiaaCTwlth  FnuKc 
i  up  by  Mm,  ib. ;  aolitary  and  anxloua  pod' 


;  hia  Sftyl 


Hon  diumg  the  mlatortunea  of  Hailsm 
maar,  539  ;  ^ipaal  to  the  general  aaaembly  of  the 
KelherUnda,  •ihwting  th*  oountry  to  union 
agalnat  the  oppnaaor,  ul  ;  eplatle  to  the  King  of 
Spain,  S33 !  onifldeuce  in  C&d  the  mainajHlng  of 
bla  OMTgy,  534  ;  liberty  of  oonadence  for  t>ie  peo- 

Ele  bla  nudn  objent,  it. ;  publicly  JolDalbeOlTiD- 
t  Chunh  at  Dort,  ib. ;  Ma  feara  ralatlTa  to  Im- 
praaalon  likely  to  be  produced  by  the  King's 
promiae  of  pardon,  ejo;  poaition  taken  up  by 
him  during  alege  t^  Leydeu.  j68 ;  deeperate  plan 
for  the  naoua  of  Layden.  O. ;  hia  Ulsaaa  at  Bot- 


a  reward  for  Us  euifaalikgai 

,  Aldagonds,  ;Si ;  ■ 

RothMora,  tSi ;  power  loiUnd  In  hia  hi 
oomiAalnaU  aaaembly  of  Sb^  of  Belli 
duot  of  eltia*,  and  eatn  to  n  ' 
Tstod  In  hi-  "— "^ 


COOQ. 


D  Xlnit  of  6^«ln,  iee;   dlA«iiItl«  u  t 


LtO^lti 

BidlaBd  and  ZHlind,  &91  *upr«n*  uitborltr  li 


l&etita±,6e 


■onal  tIowb  ind  unbldon^  611 ;  honourable  ttii* 
bactowad  «a  hia  I9  dm^o,  ii. ;  tila  muWEtying 
rallsloDi  taleratjciit  £»  ;  T^oatated  in  hlj  priu- 
clpaUn  of  On»n  1»  XJng  of  fnmoe,  61}  ;  f"- 
janu  to  taka  adnuHafla  or  mutlnT'  of  Spaolah 
tKMM  to  biDg  abcut  a  n&nal  union  aud  orgsni- 
Mtloii,  6s]  1  lattor  to  Oonnt  LtilalD,  U.;  to  EiUtea 
of  Ouoldna,  614 ;  to  Eatatca  d  Biaban^  U.  ;  Im- 
plioni  fiM  ndcnu  prarliieM  to  Mttd  d^Htdsa  to  a 
nnaal  oongnai  to  affaot  a  olaaa  imlon  batween 
HoOaud  WM  Stalaad  and  ths  otbar  BrDrlneM^ 
605  :  aonda  tzoofH  to  tha  aiaiatuioa  01  naiidon 
ai^iiut  muttDMn,  6at ;  lattan adJiuaaid  bj Um 
to  tba  atatiw  gamfil  aaaambted  at  Qbenb  uroing 
ttiwa  to  batten  to  eoBcluda  tnat*  of  untoo.  eii ; 
iiiMwiHJ—  Buggvtad  bj  the  amval  of  Don  Jojkn 
«<  Auatri^  6n ;  connalAg  to  Blatlganw^  ralatiTa 
to  aiiinl  of  nsir  Oann)«i-«ana«I  bss  J  ouUinta 
<i(  naistlatlcD  to  baantsnd  Into  with  Don  Jobn, 
■».;  fiudaodlilapoll^,  dsfi;  hia  aomUnUlon  dka- 
arnnnd  by  amplitude  €i  ooneeaaloiu  made  l^ 
Don  John  ot  AutMa,  Mi ;  hbt  dlatnM  of  Don 
John,  and  naaona  lor  thb,  664 ;  la  lnltated  at 
huts  with  wUoh  Batata*  oowlodWt  trMtr  with 


Don  Johoi  1^  ;  dlapleaaure  at  prorlalnu  of  i^ 
patoal  Edict,  Wi;  refuata  to publlah cr noosnln 
the  treaty  in  Holland  and  Zealud,  U.;  hla 
written  opbilDB  of  tna^  glien  to  BtattagmenJ 
at  their  xequeat.  ib,  i  perfoDt  aooofd  between  bim 
andBttatsaofBc^bindiuidZialand.U.;  hiai^ily 


1.  ««; 


npjj  to  latten  of  Do 
puhf  nceltadftom 


».  ibia 


T  Ihair  lauifleai  to  the' 
Wecnenand^  U. ;  naiw  advucaa  mad*  to  bim  by 
Von  John  of  Aaatrl^  fit ;  hla  itnuglea  to  eatab- 
llab  a  afitam  of  louniloi^  U^ ;  ioMnlaw  and 
dlBOtttotoni  with  flnroya  lont  1^  Don  John  of 
Auatria  and  by  Eatota^^WMral  of  Oathollo  inv- 
TlnsM,  Wj:  anToyi  make  aformal  atatament  to 
Um  and  the  atatea  of  BolUnd  and  Zeahmd  on 
Un  pait  at  Don  John,  tei ;  piotant  anlnat  Per- 
patnal  Edict  gmbodlMl  iu  hta  npl;  to  Hi*  doni- 
mcnt,  ib, ;  encouzaM  and  aapanntenda  tha  ra- 
ataotMn  of  dfkM  ta  Bollaud  and  Zealand,  701 ; 
toughing  Ion  end  natltuda  of  psoid*  Coward) 
!.._    «  .   1— r  hitherto  puUlibad,  to 


from  maglitraaT,  3V3 ;  heartj  w^eooia  glTaia  to 
Um,  a.  i  traa^of  "Batlalaofion'diftWDup.  704; 


■"■■Blipy'};  InaaaMathtapawarandlnauaDoe, 
Hi ;  uiembriil  preaentad  to  blm  at  Ocrbu;dati- 
boTg  by  ociBiaiMleoote  aent  to  toiiu  bim  to 
Brueeela,  716;  permletion  for  hia  JouAer  ob- 
tained from  Batotoaol  Htdland  lod  Zealand.  K. ; 
rtplf  to  menunlil  of  aoramlaalHun,  a. ;  anthu- 
uatla  reMpUon  at  Antwon  717;  euuy  Into 
Bruwele,  718  ;  future  meaauna  ccntemplatfld  by 
him,  a. ;  puti  a  atop  to  negotiation*  with  Don 
Jobik,    ib.;   exceeding  derotlon  ot  \my^iiara  ot 

ngid.  to  Aichduka  iJatthU^  793 ;  la  oleetad 
Buwaid  of  Brsbwit.  it. ;  xlgnificauce  o[  thla 
ofDoa,  ib^  I  bie  new  dignity  eonflmnd  by  Hatatofl' 
ganenl,  ib. ;  tha  crown  within  hia  graap,  i>. ; 


7a4 1  talanlaw  with  RJiioTe  preTloui  1 
of  Mvolution  In  dhsnt  717;  pre— -^'- 
to  outbreak,  7*0 :  rapaua  to  Gib 
td  torn  aatotia  ,(  *^  -    - 


irlng  £a  railglcua  tlghta)  of 


Uatlng  beaty  of  alliance  and  aubaidy  w1 

wUsta  ^£<^duke  Uatl'  '       -       *^ 

GoTernor-gtmoml    of  '. , 

pointed  lioutenantgeneral  for  the  Ai 
tJilwL  734;  Jcelou^  of  blm  entertalnoii.  uy  uvimam, 
T39 ;  loj'i  oonduct  with  ngud  to  AnnteKlam. 
744:  prapantfona  for  oampalon  ot  1:78,  747  { 
negoOatianf  with  EnaUnd.  w. :  again  confen 
chief  poato  of  oommand  on  Cathollo  noUaa,  ib. ; 
rafauke*  hi*  own  Cbon^  for  ila  totolaninoe,  w ; 
hi*  naaona  tor  maintaining  »l»tlani  with  Ddu 
Alenten,  753 ;  preaoilbaa  the  tarmi  on  whldi 
Alaninn  a  »iaiat«noo  nug  be  aoeaptcd,  751 ;  oauaet 
a  ayatom  ot  pn»lMonal  tolezatlon  to  bealgnedby 
Jiactblaa.  757 :  ipMaaMUty  of  bit  conUmponirfea 
to  undaratand  hla  tdennce,  ib. ;  proTlalonai  ar* 
rwigemaat  for  nllglou*  toleration  In  Antwarp, 

and  Walloau  populettoii  by  hlg  attenpt  to  aatab- 
llah  religloDa  tolantion,  750  ■  endeayoun  to  oan< 
elllato  tb*  ooDtaoding  partiea  in  Obtnt,  773 ;  to- 
dlgnatlm  at  Image-brfluing  riota  at  Qbent,  774  ; 
1*  Induovd  to  go  to  Ghout  to  appeaae  upFoar,  77^ ; 
obtalni  oonaent  of  all  partiea  to  a  nligloua  pcaos, 
publlilied  >7th  Decambar  1S7B,  ib. ;  import  of  Ihla 
document.  776  i  Ualcontouta  aummc^Md  to  lay 
down  their  vma,  refuse,  ib.  I  frowlng  conviction 
of  hla  enemlea  tiiat  hla  death  alona  would  anebla 
tbem  to  put  down  Netbarlaiid  rebelllao,  its; 
eBects  the  Uuloa  of  Utieoht.  tha  fouoditlaii  of 
the  Netborland  republic^  780  ;  falae  aoauaatlona 
flgalnat,  relaUva  to  Ualoo  of  Utronht,  791  ;  un- 
cwlug  alTorlm  to  oounteract  tite  dlamemberlna 
policy  of  F&nua,  744  ;  Ib  blamod  for  tha  fall  ol 
Maatrlobt,  and  aocuaed  of  plotting  to  daliyer  the 
atry  Into  ths  handa  of  Franca,  S07 ;  llbellong 
Br  Bgiinat  him  laid  before  tha  aaaembly  ot 
"  ^  ■  "  "  — -  '  -  dlaj  now  dleonieie  In 
A  time  to  Qhent,  asd 
la  oid^  Aog ;  acot^ito 
t  and  tatumt  to  Ant- 
werp, Bto ;  anempa  10  onba  Um  made  by  mu- 
bera  of  Cologne  eonferencaa,  liii  thetr  alter 
fallore,  813 ;  otTetm  to  cede  hla  powarm  to  any  ioe- 
oeaaor  appidutod  t^  Eatotaa-general,  ib. ;  new 
aehamea  of  gonrnmait  oontamplAtad  \a  Un, 
816 1  Ml  anuoianto  in  taTOnr  of  chtdce  of  Duke  of 
Anjou  aa  fiitnra  ruler  of  the  Nethtrianda,  817 ; 
rebukto  end  waniing*  and  aeU-Tlndicatlon  ad- 
dre^«d  to  Taricua  oozpcrMlona  and  aaaambllea  in 
1579.  81A  ;  apeech  in  Batataa«viMTal  at  Antwwp 
In  1S79;  npbr^dlng  tha  people  with  tha  want  M 

of  the  country  In  January  ijSo.  uigug  the  naoaa- 
alty  of  ralelng  a  nuiseroua  and  aaMant  anny,  Ul  ; 
la  offered  ttia  aoyerelgn^  by  Satatea  of  BcUuM 
and  Zealaad,  S30:  by  advlco  at  Cardliuil  Onn- 
Telle  a  price  ii  m  upon  Ida  head,  Ih. ;  coDteoito 
of  ban.  8>t  1  repllM  V  Ut  lamoua  Apolocy,  Sji ; 
r^uctantly  aooepCa  prorialonal  aoranigntj  oyer 
Bolltnd  and  ZMiaud,  Sjg ;  (uMmoa  a  act  eon- 


relgn^  a*  to  time  iotaoKiuantly  eancalted  iq  the 
Btataa  without  Ua  knowledge,  it.;ataanicaotpar- 
woal  ambitian  in  Um  tojurtooa  to  Ua  oounvy, 
S44 ;  hia  roaaona  for  wiitilng  Anjon  to  be  elected 
eoTerelgn  ot  Netherlands  84$ ;  again  aumtoona 
ooimOy  to  proTlda  for  the  gioanl  defenoe  and  to 
take  meeiune  for  inauguiatlon  of  Antou,  840^ 
attampt  to  Maawlnati  Un  at  Antwern  Bj] :  hli 
generoua  fbislyonaaa  of  aaiaiBln,  ib. ;  hla  aolld- 
nida  for  Snka  of  Anjou  and  U*  country  when 


of  Ml  death,  to  remain  faitliful  to  Anjon,  85S ; 
aolamn  bat  in  Antwerp,  ib. ;  hla  car«  that  the 
{Boceedingi  ^ainat  hla  amirlm  ihould  be  coo- 

5" 


duelAd  wltb  itHet  ioMt*.  8;$  ;  hli  eoDnlaawnog 
uid  nlATwa.  ib  ;  LeonAKla  BotAlll,  bodj  physlalui 
-  •— MhtoUfeb/nninger' — ■■— ■ 


e,  SbvMta  ol 


Hi  or  hi 


... ..a  ol  Bourbon,      . . 

Jojad  ib  muTlflgfl  vlth  h«r,  S6a;  la  forosd  _^ 

•xalMment  <B  eoniequtnca  of  bla  ncotrry  to 
HKMpt  panouuntlyliuCauDttblpaf  Holluuiuid 
EMlud,  it, ;  pocltloD  asilgiisd  to  him  bj  tka  nair 

tuUOD,  I6i ;  Bppnl  to  Anjou  to  i«l«r*DM  to  In- 
—  '--  -'  ■-■ — -p,  St4 ;  Mtar from CktJiflriDd da 


It  brHUng  with 
AbJou,  dnwn  up  %i  nqiiact  of  EatatM  877 ;  Ao- 
oord  rigned  In  DODB«|iuDoe»  97^;  iiunl«d,  fwUu 
' — "■  "' —     *D  LoulM,  widoir  ol  T«l%ny  ud 


SSS5 


tnt,  forfaitad  by  Anjon,  offend  to  him  O. ;  rs- 
hiM  thli  ilaa,  ud  oontiliiui  hla  sflCrts  Id  fiiour 
of  Anjon,  Wi ;  Iwleiat4c*bla  •nduiotin  to  «nin- 
tanst  thamaehlutioiii  of  Spanlah  party  tn  Ohant, 
Ui  1  nrioo*  »w  attunpti  asilBat  bli  Ufa.  BS4 ; 
laB  and  auocaaifu]  ittampt,  S91 ;  hia  laat  word*, 
it, ;  ohlldmi  br  bu  four  nurrtjiea^  Sgj ;  daap 
aisTov  of  tha  peopla  at  hla  daath,  S94 ;  oflact  of 
fall  daath  upon  CDuntrJ.  li. ;  its  pliy»ic»l  appnar- 
anee  and  moral  qualltlea,  Bo^ ;  tha  graat  aim  of 
hla  Ufa  and  policy,  ib. ;  dl/riotsraitodaan  of  hla 
•arrloaa,  ib.  ;  hli  lutaUectual  (ocultiaa,  S96 ;  Ms 
naTeT-fB'Une  oonitsDcy.  16.  ;  hla  polltlcii]  ganliu, 

8^ :  hia  aloqaence,  wtl  and  wrlttan.  £98 ;  hla  In- 
dustry, 16,  ;  ponfltrifctloD  and  adroltiwaa.  ift. ;  mu- 
tlou,  A99 ;  falsa  rle«  of  hla  charactar  glrau  by  hla 

ohaarful   dlapoaltloa,  ib.  ^   DUTarylng  lora   and 
eatsem  of  tbs  peopla  for  him,  000- 
Oabmwcdl,  dafaat  of  Mamlr  da  Tliolouaa  and  Fn^ 

Oudawatar    baalagad    and  takan  by   aaaaolt  by 
tanlarfa,  jgS. 
DOvman,  pmilonarT  of  Valand^ 

-  "  -  "— -HOBBna  by  bi._ 
Nolrcarmaa,  309. 

my  ol  Duke  of  Alra,  ;,d  ;  employsd  la  the 
in  of  Iba  famous  dtadol  of  Antwerp.  3^1 ; 
;  to  deatli  by  tha  populaoe  of  Fliulimg, 

Ion  of  Ghent,  opinion  of  Juriaeonaulta  and 
a  upon,  6jg. 

eltrTfisr" 

an:  hla  nurtliiLt  with  Maria  of  Portugal.  1 
joins  Don  John  of  Austria  %i   ' '*- 

738;  dlstlnEuiah( _ .  . 

^^l•,  hla  birth  and  aarty  eharaotarjatlco,  766;  adu- 
oatlin  and  youthful  taatae,  767 ;  mode  of  life  at 

'■     ' turt  at  tiatUo  of  Lepant 

■■.\  hla  mlllU 

.„.t.3i:_._ 

Id  tha  Katbailvids. 

asaa  campaign  of  1579  wllh  a  Mnt  aealoai 
Antwarp,  and  uan  morea  upon  Ifaaatrleht,  793 ; 
oentliiiian  aegotlatloiiaand  Inhlguaa  with  Waltoon 
pnnlDOaa,  794 ;  dgni  tnaty  of  accord  with  WaDoon 

hia  aocoeaa,  71^ ;  hla  antry  Into  Msastrloht  aftar 
oi^iture  of  tha  olty,  807 ;  Indignation  at  atTtval  ol 


o  wlmaata  fiom  Spain  and  ILaJy, 
iahed  conduct  In  battlo  of  aemblours, 

appeaTanoa,  ib.  \  hla  military 
1  oWaotoriatli*.  tto ;  hla  rtril- 


'  In  Notharlanda  to  aaauma  <1tII  ad- 
n  of  proTlneea,  Si« ;  dedarea  hla  dalar- 
mtoatlon  not  to  aabmlt  to  dlildad  authority,  and 
oonqnar^  O. ;  ntaaauita  taken  In  oooaaqno^'^  ol 
pn-poaed  aaaaarinatlon  of  Prlneaof  OnofB.  Mo; 
drawa  tonden  taoopa  iDto  the  coun^  In  qiite  of 
tnaty  to  tbs  eontiary  with  unitad  Walloon  pn- 
Tlnoea,  t6% ;  im  dago  to  Oudoaarda,  ii. ;  Inlts 
of  ooQiago  and  fttvAn^mm  orlnead  by  him  during 

tha  aiagak  tt. ;  nduoa*  Hlaora,  B64 ;  una laiifil 

attai^  on  Louium,  tt. ;  azpenaaa  M  hla  army,  ih. ; 
la  aoouMd  ol  bating  iuUcitad  attampt  to  pofaon 
Anjou  and  Oranga  at  Biugea,  Sd; ;  lD£rigu«a  with 
Priiio*  of  Gbluay,  tgr  idiuih  Bnins  la  reatored  to 
PhlUp,  B83 1  hla  ahara  In  murdai  of  Frinca  of 
Onnga.  BS7 ;  Intanadea  with  Philip  to  aecnro  to 
the  ham  of  tba  murdanr  tha  nwatd  for  tba 
aaaaaalnatlim  of  Prinea  of  Onnge.  A93. 
"ansa.  Hatgimt  of,  Doaiiiiatad  Bagat  of  Nathar- 
laiida,  iot:  bar  deaoant  and  aariy  aduoation,  ti 
lagf*anuni — " — ■■-•■— — ..—  ,.- -..-j...  .. 


1  tor  bin  ohuuH 
ao&s  forharlMng 
la, ».  i  hvblRrify, 


., .  barpanotnl  ivpaatme*  and  naalal  lO 

tatiatloa,  iiS;  atntagam  used  by  bar  to  iBdncs 
Qm  CoaQdl  to  oomply  with  Phfilp'a  ni]naat  ta 
amd  tnwpo  to  Frana^  ii7\  forblddm  byPUHp 
lA  oontnk*  tho  KatataHaaanl,  aumawoa  a  maoL- 
Ing  of  Knlgbta  of  tha  Flaacs,  ilj ;  aiaita  banalf 
to  noonoUa  omilandlna  tactfonB,  it* ;  Intonua 
FhlUp  tiiat  tha  Prinaa  ot  Orange  la  repntsd  to  bo 
nroMng  aoma  gnat  daalgn.  188 ;  nporta  to  PhUip 
dlaaanatona  among  aafgnlon,  loi ;  dl-palcha 
Armeataroa  to  &|Ui,  lofi ;  bar  Inabuctiona  to 
hlok  U. ;  bar  alum  at  uuraaalng  dlaeontant  of 
noblea,  U. :  msaa  Philip  to  gin  aatlafaction  to 
Hetharlaiid  noGlM^  aoj ;  bar  d^ld>t  M  baTlOff 
eacapad  from  Berrttuda  to  QruTalla.  aia  \  eon- 

' " — I  tiMtBMUt  of  hla  frlenda,  irj ;  her  do- 

n  tt  Oranvdla  and  hla  party  to  Uie  King, 
t  protMtaUon  of  friandahlp  to  GiaDrdls 
.  IL  ;  bar  IntlDMy  with  Aimantarsa,  and 
dlsgimealu]  paHleteatlon  In  his  ueoulatlons,  ai7  ; 
har  oontamptuou*  traatment  of  tormar  adharcnta 
of  ananll^  tlL  :  her  InamoatioDa  agalnat  Vlgllua, 
aig :  diOealtitB  of  her  pealtion.  i]( ;  nrgea  nmtp 


and  dlatraaa  eauaed  by  bair  aon'a  noptlais,  340 ; 
driyan  to  deapalr  bydlaturbad  alata  of  oountiy 
and  dUoonloDi  of  nobla^  149 :  ii<fonua  Phll^  that 
ha  must  taka  up  anna  or  make  ooncesclona, 

r  to  Request,  lit ;  reply 
confadrnta^  9Sj  i  Issues 
;  puiport  of  liodnstlon, 

na    ia  niTt  down  tvll^fous 

1  language  vl 

,  .     stBtTrond. 

S73  ;  Indignation  and  terror  at  Image-bnakinE, 
S84  ;  dot^nlnea  to  seek  refun  in  lions,  it- ;  la 
adviaed  tiy  aaignlota  to  remain  at  bar  poat,  ib, ; 
Is  f  onjail  to  oonoBda  libera  at  worship  whsro 
already  aatahllahed,  9B6 ;  ai^ia  artldas  of  anree- 
inent  called  tbs  "Aooonl.''>&;  announcas  to  FhUlp 
that  If  thethraapolntadsmandadhyBargfaanand 
Uontlgny  be  Dot  giautod  aha  on  do  laogar  Te- 
■ttala  roballlon,  1871  Mtar  to  PUUp  00  autjact 


nlea  agatnat  Onoga,  Egmont,  Bom.  aaci  Boog- 
Btraaten,  ■91:  eomput  agrved  to  wltb  oonfede- 
ntes  for  peoiSmtloii  ol  pinrlnoas,  <gi ;  haglna  to 

tenia.  196 ;  ncaUt  Horn  trem  Tauin»y  tg ; ; 
dlapatohas  Nolrcaimea  to  Toumay  to  dJaajm 
ddaans  and  Htppnss  the  Aooord,  >^  ;  eoutlnued 
traaoharoiui  oonduct  to  Orange,  Horn,  and  Bgnumt, 
S98 ;  Inf  Dima  Iha  King  that  a  a^ama  ta  anaoged 
for  dfrldlug  tba  oounDy  and  for  iiiaaMiiiliiij  tbo 


Orunforal 


rebela.  jsl ;  appeala  to 
ast  preoaadtfiga  of  Bn- 


daroda.  an ;  gnmta  pan^adon  to  Protoatanta  ol 
Amstenbm  to  preach  in  the  LaaUdgo.  and  Imne- 


fiitoacccptroal^fttlonof  Oniiff0.^i3;biLUShtt 

twerp    mllflr    th«    poclflcatiaa    a[    CidTliikt 

;  her  iuil1guaEti>n  (It  being  aup«n«d0d  bvAWa. 
"'  '" "----  --—'-,  j^,Bj  Orange^  33^1  ;  nar  In- 


atfutioa  0 


Tlo  Fiinieu,  iftennidi  Dulu  0 
lee  the  Empenr  to  Bubur,  Hi. 


Uuon  ptrty  1 


iu.~  neme  giien  to  Melcoatent 
if,  ibfter  departure  ot  Alvm  j^i. 


Pw^ple,  degTHded  condition 


England,  ,4,. 
Prrci,  Antonio,  conBden 

i.>»i«laatian  of  l-rliice  t 
'il^'ieltor  by  wwSltho  il 


Salherland 
Miris  of  P 


dyk«  if  SpanlAh  troope  are  nn 
133:  call  upon  Orango,    Bffniont 


DM  of  (rio.Xhlp''w'ttio 
Arde  EACOVedo,  673  ;  Hug- 

'  Oranijo,  675 ;  hlsbctniyiu 


o  pHTUogee 


B  pTOTlnclAl   Indapflndflnca   of 


lo  Pope  Paul  IV.,  ' 
war  itgaiasC  Klani 


HegODl,  .4  -.  hi 


'«; 


0  btat«-genflr«l, 
itlon  of  henElca, 


lAOOB  for  appointing 


Kanaret  of  Purnn  Reemt  of  N 

biahc^ce  wltbont  consulting  An 

Bgalnat  indivlduala  Id  Nellierlanf 
at  complalnU  B^ainet  OranvalJB 


GranvXi.  deniet  tl 
w'Monli^y''ui't°S«" 


ifitierlani 


Ll  pKtiM.  J31  ;  anggo-tion.  , 


NothorU 


nation  nerar  10  aUon  Htals- 
flned,  hut  dcairee  the  people 

^  eEpreealTo  oC  approbation  of  hie  tiavliig 

S[ :  lotler  to  UojgBret  of  Farma  eiprea- 
laapprobatLou  of  edict  of  94th  May  15^7, 
unt  of  llj  lonlenc;,  334 :  the  leil  of  hypo- 

lounaelled  by  Eiiy  GomeB  to  proceed  In  par- 

i*d  Alva  tu  KetherlaDdB.  344  ; 


3jo;  perfidloue  iDBlfuctioiu  to  ^boli  i^gajrdlng 
'    ""  -a  Bor^hon  and  Montigny,!; 


idi,  ^65;  1 


jythel 


of  Monligny.  4,9  ;  in.trucU  Al™ 
th»t  MoEUgny  txe  died  a  natural 

to  make  knonn 

r^^on,™' 

pl'o't'^n.t'«?I'™/o''f  Engh^'d,  , 

to  anuply  trooni  to  carry  out  plo 
Ooscmor  general  nt  Nelherlaniit 

*galnitQu«n 

of  UsdinaUiell 

..7  ;  roprinuinda  daputloi  from  t 

tft'c-J.^  M  8p.£  10  remon,n- 

■•:.sS 

H^S^^  H^le^STia  F™™ 

4^3 :  lettota  to 

Alva  on  tbe  eubject,  481 :  a«re 

undeaToun  to 

Sothorlanda.  and  to  alio*  the  froe 

Bh  troop,  fimn' 

Boformed  religion  tharc,  16, :  hie 

^""? 

ii'^7^%l?A'dS^"  t^u 

to  pacify  (h. 

countiy,  6.5  ;  lettera  to  Eelatea 

t  Bmbant  and 

?™'"!:.sz;'D™i.KiT 

wlih  Antonio 

atria,  677  ;  mg- 
tane  of   Heroi, 

g»te  to  Don  Job",   thrDUgh    m 

Iho   nooniBlty   of  the  aaaaaSinatlo 

□  of   Prince  of 

OraTigo.  679  ;  letter  to  Eitala-gen 

anl  ol  Nclher- 

SUOIM  of   Zflb 

.,Cak>j^I 

Auguatud  Stb8«ptanbBr  isij,jn;  liulaUapon 
DBOviBUy  of  nuiDtainlDf  thd  Tojil  RipmnAcj  und 
(ha  CbudUo  rvUgion  on  t)i«  bwU  idDpt^  fav  hli 
— ■-—  "  - ' — H  tan  igmlDst  PUdm  of  Onngo, 
DuahoH  Hunnt  of  PArmm  to 
I ;  offon  lo  raMora  to  oldnt  kd 


pniiiaaiisii 


of  Oruigo^  153 ;  bli  protaat  a| 

""■'-^'-  ■* — >Uh,  hlB  ipoach  on  tha 


PhUlbert . 
Flompolnt, 


mblad  at.tii  ijj;,  91; 


P1«*ta  lea  Toiin,  conTesUon  of,  betwean  Batetoa- 
gouAol  Of   Nflthar-Undj   Aud   Diiko  of   Abjou» 

Poibata.  chlaf  nujMnta  of  Kaat  FHaaUnd,  aloatod 

hj  prortncaa,  vi. 
Pontua  Far«D.  author  at  a  Uatory  at  tha  Unua,  90 


Portugal,  Maria  of.  & 


t  •rlta  o(  Philip  IL^ 


o(  Alaxandu  of  i>arma,  har 

Protoatuita,  purit;  of  Ihali  ]!•»,  139. 

RtMiaomui  dolaata  agetiuita  at  WaCnlota,  ;ia. 
BaUUfla  asd  Ora;,  tvo  Bngllahmen,  axocutad  on 
ohaiga  of  haling  naaiaalnaljui  Don  John  ot  Auatria. 


tampta  to  auppraea  la  Notluriand4,  ja, 
RafSKOsd    TellglDD   tilumphant  In   Holland  and 
Zaaland,  749  ;  rvpld  aprnd  through  tha  pn^iDcaa, 

RofcnDsn,  thalr  Incnulng  bOIdDaH  and  nll^om 
meatlaga  la  the  flelda.  9^4 ;  thoir  lovachera,  tb.  r 
■acta  m  vhlfih  Uiaf  prlnuipBllr  halongad,  atifi: 
oonunenca  building  tholr  Ant  tampla  outildt 
Toumay,  wg6 ;  deuiand  pamilialaD  to  praaeh  tu- 
•dda  tfaadty,  ib.:  their  omduct  at  Valenclennaa. 
30B ;  thslr  oouduct  at  Antnarp  aftar  dafect  of 
Thcdouaa,  317. 

Bamooatniacea  of  bUtai  <^  Brabant  oa  deatmcUon 
of  Antwarp,  64a. 

Baiunl,  Bbuon.  mapaotad  of  mitlng  ■  attnglng 
lampaoa  anlnat  CanUnal  Ontmlla.  178. 

Baanebargi  Coun^  brother  of  Count  Hoogatraaten, 
■nd  iladiuidar  oE  FrltiAuid  and  t>nintliB,  batiHri 
paferlot  oauae»  gn ;  prlaa  paid  COr  hia  treaoltery, 
ik  ;  otU  InBiiaiw*  «  bla  alatar,  Comslia  lalaln. 
Bannaaa  Honeaau,  Bij ;  hla  ahaiaetar,  ib. ;  later- 
oeptad  lottan  reveal  hia  baaaon  to  Otaaga,  ifr. ; 
Inoldanta  attondlng  hla  aaiaur*  of  the  city  of 
Oronlngeo  for  Fnnoe  of  l^nna,  Ba4 ;  laya  liege 
to  Btaeaw^k,  Bm:  **  obU^red  to  itaudon  the 
ala^    g}5;   hla  aubaaquaat  oanar  and  death, 

Bequaaeaa.  Don  Louie  de,  appoloMd  noceaeor  to 
Mtb.  Birliea  Id  Bnuula,  in ;  hla  ptarioua  oaner, 
M4 ;  Initructiona  raoalTsd  tnm  Pblllp  on  aeeum- 
uu  g^amorahlp  ot  Hethertanda,  ^6 ;  hla  Ylvwi 
otNetherlaad  affiill*  on  fint  »iiiwinlng  ofGoe,  ug 
oppoaUa  oplalcau  held  by  him  and  llva,  ib- 
aeoda  twoceeto,  undvr  Romero  ■  ~  '  " 
tempt  to  reaoua  Mlddelburg,  $5 

nacotUllaiu  with  Oiuga,  58} ;  Ma  Ignomica  ai 
toFhUlp'a  realwiahca  and  IntaQUona  regarding 
piaca.  <Ba ;  unpantioaa  for  taking  pceaiaaton  of 
lalaa  d  yinaleni.  m;  hla  Bnaiiidal  diOlcultlea. 
604 1  Bimpaelad  d«^,  faj ;  retnapeotlTa  Tlana 
of  Ua  charaoUi-  and  oanar,  6ot. 

Bequeat  nvpoaad  to  be  uieaeutad  to  Horgaret  of 
nrmabjoanfedaratea^lheCorapronjlaoLeuue^ 
ajo:  Orange's  itopB  with  FBgard  to  It.  i0L ;  subject 
of,  dlacoaaad  In  aaaembl J  of  notahlee,  951;  preaaa- 
tatkon  of,  iMi  purport  of  thla  document,  it.; 
ana««rto,i5^ 

Bauli.  Cousl,  Oaiamor  el  rlandera.  auUeita  aid 
from  Princo  of  Orange  affaloat  mat' '-■■ 

BhetorlD  ohambort,  tholr  Ubeial  tond 
fluoiKw  on  the  peojjla,  177- 


d  ATila,t( 


fvw— 11—  Ib  Antwerp, 


Kkhavdot.  Joaa,  Dapbaw  of  tha  Blalinicf 
teatlmonj  to  the  t— —••>■'-  > '  " 

MoOhliB,  193. 

Rlotaof  BatoTmera 

jga  i  to  Dtnetat.  t„ 
BJperd^  eoauminder  of  the  nrrleoa 

wanu  tha  oltltaoa  of  the  aliaDluta  1 

iMiriwj  ^  lut  effort  for  freedom,  soy 

tTotberl 


Rudcdph  n 


aftar  lutDta  1^  Antwerp,  £41  ^ 
ongiatulatioa  to  PhUJp  after 

m  to  tha  Irnparlal  thnme^  66a  ; 
arda  Netherlajidi,  lA 


who  uisad  B^craont  to  teeapa,  347 1  dlagiacaful 

oonduot  at  Hurden,  jm, 
BottardaiB,  i^iBlaught  ol  Bpanlah  bwpa  on,  aftar 

ndn  attempta  to  recapture  %U1,  4G7. 
Ri^tar,  Hantaan  da.  a  cattle  dro¥ar  and  partiaan  el 

Onuga,  muidera  the  gorsnior  ot  Loueatsln.  and 

takeo  poaaeaalon  of  the  caitle,  446 ;  blowa  up  tho 

oaiUe.  it. 

*-  "■-  "TBoaM  manga,  ana  oaamn: 

■li !  aeeka  an 


I^UunluB.  Peter,  dootor  of  diriolty, 
■""*— 'Hon  by  entering  Into  diaputaUoi 


itegical  Impottaim  (4  Ma 
led  by  the  Duke  <it  St,mj. 


formed 

St.  (jDaKtw,  dty ^ 

vddtSoa,  91 ;  la  threatened  by  the  Duke  ^  Savoy, 
U. ;  batUe  of,  931  aaaault  and  aack  of  tha  tKf, 

St.  wlnochiborg  taken  by  Do  ThtinniK.  lai. 

Ealaeda,  a  Spaniard,  and  Baaa,  an  Italian,  deteeted 
In  a  aohano  to  polaon  Anjou  and  Orann,  at  inatl- 
gadon  ol  Duke  of  Parma,  A65  ;  fearlm  mode  of 
Bieentloti  at  Parla,  ii. 

Barraaln,  John.  Prior  of  BL  Taait,  hla  aeal  In  buying 

eatabUahlng  the  roy^  authority  orer  the  Walloon 

BaToy.    g""""''  Ph 

Ne  theriaoda  1  hla  el  .  

takea  oommaiid  of  army,  89 ;  Inveila  Bt.  Quentln, 
91^  rwOTora  hla  aorendgnty,  105;  mjmlaaa  t>t 
marrr  Uargaro^  aietar  of  King  t^  Prances  iA  ; 
tabukaa  B^ataa  for  Indlgnl^  oflerad  fa>  Philip. 

Baxgny,  Augoatoa,  Slector  of,  hla  eagmeaa  for 

mazTUgo  of  hla   nleca  Anna  with  Wlliiam  of 


Ltridty.  J91 ;  bar  ecvdUGt  towanla 
-'-' — iperanc^  593;  herletteralo 

--  -■     her  eolllBiJ  otaifliie- 


Aln,  ii.;  her  Infidelity, 
mant.  ii-i  death.  It. 

Boheldt,  Ttrtorr  of  the  patriot  fleet  over  the  Bpanlih 
Beet  In  the  year  1374,  551 :  vlctoiT  of  patriot  Ad- 
miral Haamalead  oa  AntwcTp,  564. 

aehata,  Caapar.  Baron  of  OrobbendoDck.  hla  in 
tlia.  »3 ;  hla  naallty.  k|  ;  humlllatlor  '  '' 
Telia  flud  upon  bj  noblea  at  banquet  at 


Bohout  and  Bchepena,  ol 


,  hla  jMl- 


axBBJ  iOr  William  ot  Oranga,  1)4. 
iwendL  LannM,  Maod  of  Prinoa  of  Oranga, 
-itgea  Xing  and  Ilagant  to  take  meaua  to  allay 
■totm  EBlharlng  In  KaUHiHanda,  in 
Sesta,  leUgloua,  In  NathailBBda,  3« ;  dttadful  poaa- 

c-.zcdbyCoOgIC 


BeEorii.  (unniltatlaiii  oT  Siiuilili  Camoil  at 
Hit4«t  of  dtKDuUnb  in  Nothsrisiid*,  187. 

Balwun  Abbsj,  total  dHtnictloB  sf  Nuui 
twtf,  mS. 

BflHit  CuIh  da,  burnt  mn  a  haretlc>  ii  ^ 


1,  iHcomv  mutlDoiu,  316;  of 

1  iDto  th«  buida  i>f  Oran^ 

d  by  Aim,  SI. ;  ■  ■    ' 
-"^ttoDinKattUH-ianai,  jm  ^  m^ 

.   .      ._j»rth«l.lttl8o(>loal(or>lDi 

haydo,  563 ;  Hlie  Autwarpp  lA- 1  mutluy  h 
»_  ..__ ..t  «.. gBnoi»l,  j6t;  dapK 


fintOnndInqiililti>r,iE4;  Dum1 


tkroai  a  Bpaiiu}i  InTaalaQ^  jq4  . 
of  Blood  CoiiDsU,  and  comrDtU  honibla  uueltr  00 
Kms  of  the  coiuplraton,  w. 
Soit«dUi,  Andibiabtv  ofi  ^^  mbMoa  in  KotborliBUlJi 

Bpa,  mostliig  of  nabtea  at,  to  la;  tba  CoundaUon  of 

Cb*  Compnimlaa,  346. 
fitadholdoTi    of    provtJiDMj   thair  fmlctloiia   and 

StaUitla  of  life  and  moncT  expeDded  Id  Nsthar- 
laada  doilBK  lbs  stmgf  lo  IQT  Ubortr,  641. 

6ta«uvyl[,  tbs  ke;  to  the  ptoTlnca  ut  DnnUia.  la 
b«llC«l  br  BannabflTS,  Bii :  i>  BMLllsd  with  nd- 
hot  balla  and  vlth  nijigle«  earoaama.  Si; ;  fn- 
tendad  iotarcopted  latter  of  Orange,  ib. ;  bamillai 
of  Captain  Coraput.  S36  ;  alegs  abandunsd  bj 

Btolbew,  Juliana  of,  mother  ol  William  of  Orange, 
TSQ ;  bar  piaty  and  banoflclal  Inaueaca  on  bar 

Stnalaa,  Antony  ran,  bunomaater  of  Antwerp, 

ajTHtad  the  aams  d^  aa  ^mont  and  Horn,  ^ ; 

la  eiKiulod  br  order  of  Aln,  407. 
StroKi,  Uanihal  commatuiBB  caaipalgn  In  ItaJ^  in 

■  556,  ejLhladaath,  ,00, 
StrjichBr.  Hcimu],  a  coaTart«d  monk,  addrea*s«  an 

aaaombly  of  eight  thouaand  permona  in  noigbbour- 

Swartt^  Jobn  de,  and  other  panona,  buraad  for 
raadlng  tha  Btblo,  ,ji. 


TaBolialjn,  his  chamctar  and  caiw.  n. 

ImUtay,  aon-lu-UH  of  Collgny.  shut  up  In  Bt  Quan- 
ttn.  makaa  an  tmpnulsnt  aortis,  and  further 
tucnuaa  danger  of  tba  toitieaa,  fi ;  lalli  In  the 

Tstgoea.  bBattgad  b;  Jerome  de  t  Zeraetta,  40]  ; 


Thlonrilla,  (lege  of,  sob. 

Tholooaa,  Hamlx  da,  commanda  aipaditlon  against 

Walcbann  prctjeotad  by  Brederode,  }t6. 
Tlskain,  Haas,  hia  mmuUdu  for  bana;  bj  udor  of 

Bcfenti  a6i. 
nniaoi,  sngBgement  at,  between  mutlnoua  Spaniab 


ntobaann,  Peter,  Inquisitor  In  nandera,  Douaf, 
and  TouRi^,  us  eharaotar  and  «ruoltj,  lAn  -  n- 


il  EsUtas  agalna 
;  prognoaficate 


miads.  Don  Ferdinand  da.  Grand  RrioT.iutDral  son 
of  the  Duke  ol  Alva,  hk  MendaUp  lor  Bgmont, 
346 :  urgaa  Egmont  to  tuayo,  347. 


"Sl 


dbsttreei 


ottaar,  64] ;  gnat  credit  and  bengfita  accruing  from 
the  tnatyp  ^  ;  popularity  of  the  trtvty,  £45. 
l^mtt  dacrm  of  Coimcll  of,  ordarsd  lo  M  teiorcod 
Inyetherlanda,  aas;  thalrproTiaionB,ifi.;  contrary 
to  tha  prlTilogva  of  prorlnMa,  ib.-  oppoaltlon  lo 
the^  promulgatlonH  aai  \  oppoaltion  of  clergy  to 
Ooundlof,  ail ;  ordoratopubllah  Council  of  Kint 
Ediota  and,  ■Inquialtlon  througboat  hethftrlanda, 

Trealoog,  William  d 

laadeta  ol  tha  Beg 

tun  oE  Brill,  4G4. 

Trlbaulat,Ja9terat' 

TtODtL,  81,  assembly  of  membna  vt  i^iupi 

League  a^  ayx  ^  dlsviluQan  of  aaaombly,  37 
Truohaes,  GersLrd,  Archbishop  of  Cologne,  tet 

fuga  with  Filao*  of  Onng*  at  Daltl;  8]9i 

UiniiKDn.  a  Flamiab  noUe.  toaated  to  dsi 
alow  fin  for  haTlDg  been  engaged  In  the  01 
otfiriil,53fi. 

Union  of  Bruaaela,  6sB ;  tanor,        ■  '    ' 


ois.  Seigneur  de, 
ol  tbe8es,hla 


d  to  ban  forfeited  all  rigbta 


lt,fisa 
Ctrechi  fcundatl 
proTlaaa  of,  dec 
and  property  I 

object  and  pioTlsionj 
tlba  of  tjidon,  79J. 

refiisfa  to  admit  a  garrison  M  BpMlah 

ufl ;  la  lareatad  by  NolrriarmBS,  ja 

Xha  Knlghla  of  tba  Flooco  for  aai  .  ,  ^- .  . 

.teima  propoaad  by  Regent,  and  countor-piopoel- 

auffarlngs  of  dtinns,  335, 

Valladolld,  fint  avlo-do -/<  at,  r  14. 

Talola,  Kaigaret  of.  Quean  of  HsTam,  her  exceeding 
beauty  and  great  talenta,  694 ;  her  Intriguee  in 
Hainault  In  ^rour  of  Duke  of  Aleneon,  6g< :  her 
roceiitlon  at  Namtu  by  Don  Jobn  of  Auatri^  ii. 

TaudeseaH,  prtwla  aacretary  to  PhUlp  II..  and 
encrat  aganl  of  Orange,  Informs  the  lattar  that 
Alta  has  reoelf  ed  orders  to  arrest  htm,  111. 

Targaa,  Fniscla  de,  o^Unlon  as  to  tntalUbtllty  of 
Council  of  l^ant,  aja. 

Vaiaaa,  Juan  de,  member  of  the  Bbiod  Counail,  his 
T^ous  and  cruel  oharactar.  156. 

VaucfUea,  truoe  of.  eoticludeci  5th  February  1556, 


Vtnaro  and  Zlmmen 

Vordiigo,  nport  of  st 
Aatwvp  in  consac 

Tanina,  town  of,  burned  and  idllsged  by  Spanish 
BTTBy  under  Duke  of  Saioy,  gi. 

Vlgllua,  Tan  Aytta,  praaldont  of  the  Council,  hie 
pcratmal  appeanince.  sj  ;  hia  origin,  talenta,  and 
learning,  irS;  his  early  oaraar,  ii. ;  nominated 
mamber  of  Council  of  8tMe  and  ot  Conaulia.  ii  : 
odious  on  account  of  auppoaad  wtldpatlon  in 
oompcaitlon  of  Edict  of  iijo,  ii,:  bla  blgotiTBUd 
IntalaranDB,  110 ;  blspusUluilmlty,  170;  nisdaain 
to  ntira,  and  ntUip'a  bribes  to  tatain  htm  In  offlco, 
itt.;  hie  spsech  lo  the  oasembly  of  Knights  of  tlio 

by  uprMtlng  of  a  mulborty-trei,  184;  hia  unsiu-t- 
neas  after  nnU  of  Orannlle.  and  oontempt  with 
whiBb  ho  was  treated  by  the  Rsgent,  ii3;  IiIji 
ioTS  at  lucrsi  Ui.;  acousulious  ol  Regent  againat 


i*At«ifl»  336 ;  npnaenU  aeceBal^  (or  the 
— -^  -  ,  .-onnce  la  Natbecluids.  iSg ;  bit  otwi- 

memben  ol  ths  Blood  ifoundl.  li. ;  hla  suing;  on 
th4  prudenu  utd  £featlen«M  of  Alv^  360 ;  oppoae* 
AItk'b  a&w  Hhama  of  arbltrur  taxitloD  In  Hotbar- 
Ividd  430 ;  fall  endtftToun  to  pfoiura  ut  tmntmty, 

S3 ;  iiao|itt  tha  causa  of  the  paopU  In  oppodtloa 
Aln.  iti  1  diiuntlng  atfttoiawt*  M  to  bl*  pi«- 

■enoe  In  Stats  CosncU  on  ocoulon  of  Iti  anwit  b; 

the  Solgofiurdg  HfM,  69;la  oot* ;  bi*  daith,  68$. 
Vllliu^,  iLumbw  of,  50. 
ViiU™,  De,  coiiini«iufln([ «  diiUlDO  o(  pnWotKOiy 

imdur  Loula  of  Nuuu.  i«  d«fo»ted  fort  «t  Boer. 

mond*,  379 :  aubsequently  at  Erkslsni  *nd  Ddem, 

ib. ;  betnya  Onmge  B  dealgn*,  lA, 
VitfilU,  Chiappln,  bla  cbaracter  and  axtnordinnrr 

obaiiy,  &o  1  him  dolh,  i». 
VrMdAcnapnni  or  ooumdllon  alactad  by  thp  oltlBi 


W41/:BX&m,  hoiTld  IntdmadiiB  wajfu«  ItJ  tha  IsUrid 
of,  471;   datfiBtabla  crualty  of  nattvoa  toiruda 

W[Lll^n,  pnvlncei  of,  Artoii,  Halnsult,  Ltlla,  D0UI17, 
find  Orchlea,  unite  in  ■  Mjar»to  leuus,  1579,  787  i 
confonncd  with  deFUtatioM  from  Stfttoaganaril, 
1 :  depiitatian  lent  to  Prlncn  ot  Punns  bafon 
uwtrtcht^  796 ;  flAttdiing  recaptloD  glran  to  de- 
UUon,  (b;  fmcioiaan  enndwd  by  Piino*  on 
F ;  prtllminuy  Acaord  dgnad  with 


Sl^ 


King's  Govanuufiot,  i^ ;  proviilona  <iC  Accord,  it.; 
effect  pvducad  t^  Accopl  tbroogfaoot  NaUialu^ 
on  PriDO*  of  Onnga  and  In  Pifee^  U. 

petchad  to  HatJierlwida  t9  <jDMn  ot  Bng^ud  to 
endaamuT   to   (flaot  padBoattoa   betwean    ill* 


Ee  wltli  DoD  Jahn.  7] 


nbla  act  of  Cfarib- 


Tnto.  fofCHl  to  yield  to  Spanish  aararninant,  and 
dead  lieretlci  hanged  uid  Uvlng  onaa  kiilcci, 
B«4- 

Zeu,ari>,  ifllanda  of,  recorared  by  patrlota,  64'^ 
Zeiaarti,  Jaromn  *an  t.  appointed  by  Onnoa  Oo»«r- 
norofthaltlandof  Wafcberao.  469. 
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of  Orange,  6^5;   eobdidona   01 

mntdny  «  Bpameh  Ooopa  aftar  au 

'of'SS,497. 
Zuydar  £ea,  fanned    , 
the  Vile,  91 ;  aaval  engaffDmant  ln,betireeD( 
Boaau  and  Admiral  DlriuDOD,    < 
patriot!,  and  aiplureofar—'-"-  '^ 
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